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ARLES  William  Earl  of  Charleville. 
{Elected for  Ireland.) 

Iharles  Herbert  Earl  Manvers. 
ATio  Earl  of  Orford. 

Y  Earl  Grey. 

lAM  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
DLEY  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

Y  Earl  of  Harewood. 

LT  Earl  of  MiNTO.    {In  another  place 
as  jjord  Privy  Seal.) 
Charles  Murray  Earl  Cathcart. 
James  Walter  Earl  of  Verulam. 
John  Earl  Brownlow. 

Edward  Granville  Earl  of  Saint  Ger- 
mans. 

Edmund  Earl  of  Morley. 
George  Augustus  Frederick  Henry  Earl 
of  Bradford. 


John  Reginald  Earl  Beauchamp. 
Richard  Earl  of  Glengall.     {Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
Thomas  Philip  Earl  De  Grey. 
John  Earl  of  Eldon. 
George  Henry  Earl  of  Falmouth, 
Richard  Wiluam  Penn  Earl  Hows. 
John  Sommers  Earl  Sommers. 
John  Edward  Cornwallis  Earl  of  Strad- 

BROKE. 

Windham    Henry    Earl    of    Dunraven. 
{Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Charles  William  Earl  Vane.    {Marquess 
of  Londonderry.) 

William  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 

John  Frederick  Earl  Cawdor. 

Willum  George  Earl  of  Munster. 

William  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Robert  Earl  of  Camperdown. 

Thomas  William  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

George  Frederick  D'Arcy  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham. 

Frederick  John  Earl  of  Ripon. 

Granville  George  Earl  Granville. 

Henry  Earl  of  Effingham. 

Henry  George  Francis  Earl  of  Duoie. 

Charles  Anderson  Worsley  Earl  of  Yar- 

BOROUGH. 

James  Henry  Robert  Earl  Innes.    {Duk€ 
of  Boxhwrgh.) 

Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Wiluam  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 
George  Earl  of  Auckland. 
Charles  Noel  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
William  Fitzhardinge  Earl  Fitzhardingb. 
Edward  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 
Francis  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
John  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Robert  Viscount  Hereford. 

James  Viscount   Strathallan.     {Elected 
for  Scotland.) 

Henry  Viscount    Bolingbroke  and    St. 

John. 
George  Viscount  Torrington. 

Augustus  Frederick  Viscount  Leinster. 

{Duke  of  Leinster.) 
Henry  Viscount  Maynard. 
John  Robert  Viscount  Sidney. 
Francis  Wheler  Viscount  Hood. 


ROLL  OF  THE  LORDS 


Edmuxd  Lord  Botle.     (Earl  of  Cork  and 

Orrery.) 
.Thomas  Robert  Lord  Hay.      {Earl  of 

KinnouL) 

DiGBY  Lord  MiDDLETON. 

William  John  Lord  Monsox. 
Henry  Lord  Montfobt. 
George  William  Frederick  Lord  Bruce. 
George  John  Brabazon  Lord  Ponsonby. 
{Earl  of  Besshorough,) 

George  John  Lord  Sondes. 

lUtHANIEL  Lord  SCARSDALE. 

Gborge  Lord  Boston. 
Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland. 
George  James  Lord  Lovel  and  Holland. 
{Earl  of  Egmont) 

George  John  Lord  Vernon. 
George  Douglas  Lord  Sundridge.  {Duke 
of  Argyll) 

Edward  William  Lord  Hawke. 
Thomas  Henry  Lord  Foley. 
George  Talbot  Lord  Dynetor. 
Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 
William  Lord  Bagot. 
Charles  Lord  Southampton. 
Fletcher  Lord  Grantley. 
Robert  Dennett  Lord  Rodney. 
John  Lord  Carteret. 
Richard  Lord  Berwick. 
John  Lord  Sherborne. 

'        Y  Lord  Tyrone.     {Marquess  of  Wa- 
wrford.) 

chard  Lord  Carleton.  {Earl  of  Shan- 
non.) 

WARD  Lord  SUFFIELD. 

Guy  Lord  Dorchester. 
lORGE  Lord  Kenyon. 
iRD  Lord  Braybrooke. 

borge  Hamilton  Lord  Fisherwick.  {Mar- 
quess of  Donegal.) 

Charles  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas. 
Henry  Hall  Lord  Gage.  ( Viscount  Oage.) 
Edward  Thomas  Lord  Thurlow. 
George  William  Lord  Lyttelton. 
Henry  Lord  Mendip.    ( Viscount  Clifden.) 
Francis  Lord  Stuart  of  Castle  Stuart. 

{Earl  of  Moray,) 
Randolph    Lord    Stewart    of   Garlies. 

(Earl  of  Galloway.) 
James  Thomas  Lord  Saltersford.    {Earl 

of  Couriown.) 


George  Alan  Lord  Brodrick.     ( Viscount 

Midleton.) 
George  Lord  Calthorpe. 
Robert  John  Lord  Carrington. 
Henry  Lord  Bayning. 
William  Powlett  Lord  Bolton. 
John  Lord  Wodehouse. 
John  Lord  Northwick. 
Thomas  Atherton  Lord  Lilford. 
Thomas  Lord  Ribblesdale. 
John  Lord  Fitzoibbon.     {Earl  of  Clare.) 
Edward  Wadding  Lord  Dunsany.  {Elected 

for  Ireland.) 

CADWALLADERDAVisLordBLAYNEY.  {Elect- 
ed foT  Ireland.) 

Henry  Lord  Farnham.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Robert  Lord  Clonbrock.  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Edward  Lord  Crofton.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Henry  Lord  Dunalley.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Henry  Francis  Seymour  Lord  Moore. 
{Marquess  of  Drogheda.) 

John  Henry  Loftus  Lord  Loftus.  {Mar- 
quess of  Ely.) 

John  Lord  Carysfort.  {Earl  of  Carysfort.) 

William  Lord  Alvanley. 

George  Ralph  Lord  Abercromby. 

John  Thomas  Lord  Redesdale. 

George  Lord  Rivers. 

Arthur  Moyses  William  Lord  Sandys. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Charles 
Lord  Sheffield.     {Earl  of  Sheffield.) 

David  Montagu  Lord  Erskine. 

George  John  Lord  Mont  Eagle.  {Mar- 
quess of  Sligo.) 

Archibald  William  Lord  Ardrossan. 
{Earl  of  Eglintoun.) 

James  Lord  Lauderdale.  {Earl  of  Lau- 
,  derdale.) 

George  Arthur  Hastings  Lord  Granard. 
{Earl  of  Granard.) 

Hungerpord  Lord  Crewe. 

Alan  Legge  Lord  Gardner. 

John  Thomas  Lord  Manners. 

John  Alexander  Lord  Hopetoun.  {Earl 
of  Hopetoun.) 

Richard  Lord  Castlemaine.  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

James  Andrew  Lord  Dalhousie.  {Earl  of 
Dalhousie.) 


SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL. 


George    Lord   Meldrum.      {Marquess  of 

Huntly.) 
James  Lord  Ross.     (Earl  of  Glasgow.) 

William   Willoughby    Lord  Grinstead. 

(Earl  of  Enniskillen.) 
William  Henry  Tennison  Lord  Foxford. 

(Earl  of  Limerick.) 
Francis  George  Lord  Churchill. 
William  Lord  Melbourne.  ( Viscount  Mel- 

bourne.) 
George  Francis  Robert  Lord  Harris. 
Charles  Lord  Colchester. 

William  Schomberg  Robert  Lord  Ker. 
(Marquess  of  Lothian.) 

Francis  Nathaniel  Lord  Minster.  (Mar- 
quess Conyngham.) 

John  Lord  Ormonde.  (Marquess  of  Or- 
monde.) 

Francis  Lord  Wemyss.  (Earl  of  Wemyss.) 

Robert  Lord  Clanbrassill.  (Earl  of 
Boden.) 

Robert  LordBliNGSTON.  (Earl  of  Kingston.) 

Edward  Michael  Lord  Silchester.  (Earl 

of  Longford.) 
George   Augustus  Federick  John  Lord 

Glenlyon.     (In  another  place  as  Earl 

Strange. )     ( Duke  of  Athol. ) 
William  Lord  Maryborough.     (Earl  of 

Momington.) 
John  Lord  Oriel.     (Viscount  Massarene 

and  Ferrard.) 
Thomas  Henry  Lord  Ravensworth. 
Thomas  Lord  Delamere. 
John  George  Weld  Lord  Forester. 
John  James  Lord  Rayleigh. 
Ulysses  Lord  Downes.     (Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 
Nicholas  Lord  Bexley. 
Robert  Francis  Lord  Gitpord. 
Percy  Clinton  Sydney  Lord  Penshurst. 

( Viscount  Strangford.) 

UucK  John  Lord  Somerhill.  (Marquess 
of  Clanricarde.) 

James  Lord  Wigan.  (Earl  of  Balcarres.) 
Thomas  Lord  Ranfurly.     (Earl  of  Ran- 

furly.) 
George  Lord  De  Tabley. 
John  Lord  Wharncliffe. 
William  Lord  Feversham. 
John  Singleton  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
James  Lord  Fife.     (Earl  of  Fife.) 
John  Henry  Lord  Tenterden. 


William  Conyngham  Lord  Plunket. 

Thomas  Lord  Melros.  (Earl  of  Had- 
dington.) 

Henry  Richard  Charles  Lord  Cowley.- 

William  Lord  Heytesbury. 

Archibald  John  Lord  Rosebery.  (Ea/fi 
of  Bosehery.) 

Richard  Lord  Clanwilliam.  (Earl  of 
Clanwilliam.) 

Edward  Lord  Skelmersdale. 

William  Samuel  Lord  Wynford. 

Henry  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux. 

William  Henry  Lord  Kilmarnock.    ( J 

ofErroll.) 
Arthur  James  Lord  Fingall.     (Eart^ 

Fingall.)  ^ 

Charles  William  Lord  Sefton.    (Earl  of 

Sefton.) 
Nathaniel  Lord  Clements.   (Emi  of  jM- 

trim.) 
George  William  Fox  Lord  Roswb.  (Lard 

Kinnaird.) 
Thomas  Lord  Kenlis.  (Marquess  of  Head- 
fort.) 
John  Chambre  Lord  Chaworth.    (Earl  of 

Meath.) 
Charles  Adolphus  Lord  Dunmore.   (Earl 

of  Dunmore.) 
Robert    Montgomery    Lord    Hamilton. 

(Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenton.) 

John  Hobart  Lord  Howden. 

William  Lord  Panmure. 

George  Warwick  Lord  Poltimore. 

Edward  Price  Lord  Mostyn. 

Henry  Spencer  Lord  Templemore. 

William  Lewis  Lord  Dinorben. 

Valentine  Browne  Lord  Cloncurry. 

Jamj^s  Lord  De  Saumerez. 

Francis  Godolphin  Lord  Godolphin. 

Lucius  Lord  Hunsdon.      ( Viscount  Fa 
land.) 

Edward  Geoffrey  Lord  Stanley. 

Thomas  Lord  Denman. 

Robert  Campbell  Lord  Abinger. 

Philip  Charles  Lord  De  L'Isle  and  Dud- 
ley. 

Alexander  Lord  Ashburton. 

Charles  Lord  Glenelg. 

Edward  John  Lord  Hatherton. 

Archibald  Lord  Worlingham.  (In  ano- 
ther place  as  Earl  of  Gosford.) 

Charles  Christopher  Lord  Cottenham. 
(In  another  place  €u  Lord  Chancellor.) 


ROLL  OF  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL. 


IIenrt  Lord  Lanodale. 
Edward  Berkeley  Lord  Portman. 
Thomas  Alexander  Lord  Lovat. 
William  Lord  Bateman. 
Francis  William  Lord  Charlemont.    (In 
another  place  as  Earl  of  Charlemont) 

Francis  Alexander  Lord  Kintore.  {Earl 
of  Kintore,) 

Cornelius  Lord  Lismore.     ( Viscount  Lis- 

more.) 
Henry  Robert  Lord  Rossmore. 
Robert  Shapland  Lord  Carew. 

William  Francis  Spencer  Lord  De  Mau- 
ley. 

John  Lord  Wrottesley. 

Charles  Lord  Sudeley. 

Paul  Lord  Methuen. 

Frederic  James  Lord  Beauvale. 

Richard  Wogan  Lord  Furnival.  (Lord 
Talbot  of  Malahide.) 

John  Thomas  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 


Henry  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies. 

Chandos  Lord  Leigh. 

Paul  Beilby  Lord  Wenlock. 

Charles  Lord  Lurgan. 

Nicholas  Wiluam  Lord  Colborne. 

Arthur  Lord  De  Freyne. 

James  Lord  Dunfermline. 

Thomas  Lord  Monteagle  of  Brandon. 

John  Lord  Seaton. 

Edward  Arthur  Wellington  Lord  Keane. 

John  Lord  Campbell. 

John  Lord  Oxenfoord.     (Earl  of  Stair,) 

Valentine  Lord  Kenmare.  (Earl  of  Ken- 
mare.) 

Charles  Crespigny  Lord  Vivun. 

John  Lord  Conoleton. 

Hugh  Lord  Gough. 

Archibald  Lord  Acheson 

Richard  Lord  Dartrey.  (Lord  Cremome.) 

Richard  Bulkeley  Philipps  Lord  Mil- 
ford. 


Mem. — According  to  the  Usage  of  Parliament,  when  the  House  appoints  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  Lords  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their  Bank, 
beginning  with  the  Highest;  and  so,  when  the  House  sends  a  Committee  to  a  Con- 
ference with  the  Commons,  the  Lord  highest  in  Bank  is  called  first,  and  the  rest  go 
forth  in  like  Order:  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  called  over  for  any  Purpose  unthin 
the  House,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westininster  Hall,  or  upon  any 
public  Solemnity,  the  Call  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior  Baron, 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

Returned  from  the  respective  Counties,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs,  to  the 
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ABINGDON. 
Sir  Frederic  Theaiger,  knt. 

ANDOVER. 
Henry  Beaumont  Coles, 
William  Cubitt. 

ANGLESEY. 
Sir  Richard  Bulkeley  Wil- 
liams  Bulkeley,  bt. 
ARUNDEL. 
Hon.  Henry  Granville  (Fitz- 
alan  Howard)  Earl  of  Ar- 
imdel  and  Surrey. 
ASHBURTON. 
Thomas  Matheson. 

ASHTON-UNDER^LINE. 
Charles  Hindley. 

AYLESBURY. 
John  Peter  Deering, 
Hon.  George  (Nugent  Gren- 
ville)  Lord  Nugent. 
BANBURY. 
Henry  William  Tancred. 

BARNSTAPLE. 
Richard  Bremridge, 
Hon.  John  William  Fortes- 
cue. 

BATU. 
Hon.  Adam  (Duncan)  Vis- 
count Duncan, 
Hon.  Anthony  (Ashley  Coo- 
per) Lord  Ashley. 
BEAUMARIS. 
Hon.  (George  Augustus  Fre- 
derick Paget)  Lord  G.  A. 
F.  Paget. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Hon.  John  Hume  (Cust)  Vis- 
count Alford, 
Francis   C.   Hastings   Rus- 
sell. 

BEDFORD. 
Henry  Stuart, 
Sir  Harry  Verney,  bt. 


BERKSHIRE. 
Robert  Palmer, 
Philip  Pusey, 

Rt.  hon.  William  (Keppel) 
Viscount  Harrington. 
BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Matthew  Forster, 
John  Campbell  Renton, 

BEVERLEY. 
John  Towneley, 
Sackville  Walter  Lane  Fox. 

BEWDLEY. 
Thomas  James  Ireland. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
George  Frederick  Muntz, 
William  Scholefield. 
BLACKBURN. 
John  Hornby, 
James  Pilkington. 
BODMIN. 
James  Wyld, 
Henry  Charles  Lacy 

BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
John  Bowring, 
WiUiam  Boiling. 

BOSTON. 
Sir  James  Duke,  knt., 
Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell. 

BRADFORD. 
William  Busfeild. 
Thomas  Perronet  Thompson. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Joseph  Bailey. 

BRECON. 
John  Lloyd  Vanghan  Wat- 
kins. 

BRIDGENORTH. 
Thos.  Charlton  Whitmore, 
Sir  Robert  Pigot,  bt. 

BRIDGEWATER. 
Henry  Broadwood, 
Charles  Jn.  Kemys  Tynte. 


BRIDPORT. 
Alex.  Dundas  Ross  Wishart 

Baillie  Cochrane, 
Thomas  Alexander  Mitchell. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 
George  Richard  Pechell, 
Hon.  (Alfred  Hervey)  Lord 

A.  Harvey. 

BRISTOL. 
Philip     William     Skynner 

MUes, 
Hon.   Francis  Henry  Fitz- 

hardinge  Berkeley. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Caledon  George  Du  Pre, 
Hon.  Charles  Compton  Ca- 
vendish, 
Benjamin  Disraeli. 

BUCKINGHAM. 
Hon.     Richard     Plantage- 

net    Campbell   (Chandos- 

GrenviHe)     Marquess     of 

Chandos, 
John  HaU. 

BURY. 
Richard  Walker. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUND'S. 
Rt.  hon.  Frederick  William 

(Hervey)  Earl  Jermyn, 
Edward  Herbert  Bunbury. 

CALNE. 
Hon.    Henry   Petty    (Fitz- 

maurice)   Earl    of    Shel- 

bume. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Hon.  Eliot  Thomas  Yorke, 
Richard  Greaves  Townley, 
Hon.  (George  JohnManners^ 

Lord  G.  J.  Manners. 
CAMBRIDGE  (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Goulbum, 
Hon.  Charles  Ewati  Law. 


List  of 

CAMBRIDGE. 
Robert    Alexander    Shafto 

Adair, 
Hon.     William    Frederick 
Campbell. 

CANTERBURY. 
Hon.  George  Augustus  Fre- 
derick Percy  Sydney 
Smythe, 
Hon.  (Albert  Denison  Con- 
yngham)  Lord  A.  D.  Con- 
yngham. 

CARDIFF. 
Rt.  hon.  John  Nicholl. 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 
William  Edward  Powell. 

CARDIGAN. 
Pryse  Pryse. 

CARLISLE. 
John  Dixon, 
William  Nicholson  Hodgson. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
Hon.     George    Rice     Rice 

Trevor, 
David     Arthur      Saimders 
Da  vies. 

CARMARTHEN. 
David  Morris. 

CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon.  Edward  Gordon  Doug- 
las Pennant. 

CARNARVON. 
William  Bulkeley  Hughes. 

CHATHAM. 
Rt.   hon.    George    Stevens 
(Byng)  Viscount  Enfield. 
CHELTENHAM. 
Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  bt. 
CHESHIRE. 
{Northern  IMvision.) 
Uiam  Tatton  Egerton, 
.  hon.  Edward  John  Stan- 
ley. 

{Southern  IHvmon.) 
Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey 

Egerton,  bt., 
John  Tollemache. 

CHESTER. 
Sir  John  Jervis,  knt. 
Hon.  Hugh    Lupus   (Gros- 
venor)  Earl  Grosvenor. 
CHICHESTER. 
Hon.  (George  Charles  Henry 
Gordon  Lennox)  Lord  G. 
C.  H.  G.  Lennox. 
John  Abel  Smith. 

CHIPPENHAM. 
Joseph  Neeld, 
Itenry  George  Boldero. 
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CHRISTCHURCH. 
Hon.  Edward  Alfred  John 
Harris. 

CIRENCESTER. 
William  Cripps. 
Hon.  George  Augustus  Fre- 
derick (Villiers)  Viscount 
Villiers. 

CLITHEROE. 
Matthew  Wilson. 

COCKERMOUTH. 
Edward  Horsman. 
Henry  Aglionby  Aglionby, 

COLCHESTER. 

Sir  George  Henry  Smith,  bt. , 

Joseph  Alfred  Hardcastle. 

CORNWALL. 

{Efzstem  IXvision.) 

William  Henry  Pole  Carew, 

Thomas  James   Agar   Ro- 

bartes. 

( Western  Division.) 
Edward     William     Wynne 

Pendarves, 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  bt. 

COVENTRY. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Ellice, 
George  James  Turner. 

CRICKLADE. 
John  Neeld, 

Ambrose    Lethbridge   God- 
dard. 

CUMBERLAND. 

{Eastern  IHvision.) 

Hon.     Charles    Wentworth 

George  Howard, 
William  Marshall. 

( Western  Division.) 
Edward  Stanley, 
Henry  Lowther. 

DARTMOUTH. 
George  Moffatt. 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
Hon.  William  Bagot. 

DENBIGH. 
Frederick  Richard  West. 

DERBYSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Hon.  George  Henry  Caven- 
dish, 
William  Evans. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Edward  Miller  Mundy, 
Charles  Robert  Colville. 

DERBY. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Strutt, 
Hon.  Edward  Frederick  Le- 
veson  Gower.. 


Members, 

DEVIZES. 
George    Heneage     Walker 

Heneage, 
William  Heald  Ludlow  Bru- 
ges. 

DEVONPORT. 
Henry  Tufnell, 
John  RomiUy. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Lewis  William  Buck, 
Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  bt. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Sir     John     Buller     Yarde 

Buller,  bt. 
Hon.      William     Reginald 
(Courtenay)         Viscount 
Courtenay. 

DORCHESTER. 
Rt.     hon.     George    Lionel 

Dawson  Damer, 
Henry  Gerard  Sturt. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
Henry  Ker  Seymer, 
John  Floyer, 
George  Bankes. 

DOVOR. 
Edward  Royd  Rice, 
Rt.hon.  Sir  George  Clerk,  bt. 

DROITWICH. 
Sir  John  Somerset  Paking- 
ton,  bt. 

DUDLEY. 
John  Benbow. 

DURHAM. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Robert  Duncombe  Shafto, 
Hon.  George    Henry  Rob- 
ert  Charles  (Vane)  Vis- 
count Seaham. 

{Southern  Division,) 
Hon.  (Harry  Vane)  Lord  H. 

Vane. 
James  Farrer. 

DURHAM  (CITY). 
Thomas  Colpitts  Granger, 
Henry  John  Spearman. 

ESSEX. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Sir  John  Tyssen  Tyrell,  bt., 
William  Beresford. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Thomas  William  Bramston, 
Sir  Edward  North  Buxton, 
bt. 

EVESHAM. 
Rt.  hon.  Lord  Arthur  Marcus 

Cecil  Hill, 
Sir     Henry     Pollard    Wil- 
loughby, bt. 


Listijf 

EXETER. 
Edward  Divett, 
Sir    John    Thomas    Buller 
Duckworth,  bt., 
EYE. 
Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  bt. 

FINSBURY. 
Thos.   Slingsby  Duncombe, 
Thomas  Wakley. 

FLINTSHIRE. 
Hon.  Edward  Mostyn  Llojd 
Mostjn. 

FLINT. 
Sir  John  Hanmer,  bt. 

FROME. 
Hon.  Robert  Edward  Bojle, 

GATESHEAD. 
William  Hutt. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Christopher     Rice     Mansel 

Talbot. 
Hon.  Edward  Richard  Wynd- 

ham     (Wyndham     Quin) 

Viscount  Adare. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
{Eastern  Division. ) 
Christopher    William    Cod- 
•   riugton, 

Hon.  Henry  Charles  Fitz- 
roy  (Somerset)  Marquess 
of  Worcester. 

( Western  Division, ) 
Hon.        George        Charles 
Grantley        Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, 
Robert  Blagden  Halo. 

GLOUCESTER. 
Hon.     Maurice     Frederick 

Fitzhardinge  Berkeley, 
Henry  Thomas  Hope. 

GRANTHAM. 
Glynne  Earle  Welby, 
Hon.  Frederick  James  Tol- 
lemachc. 

GREAT  GRIMSBY. 
Edward  Heneage. 

GREENWICH. 
Edward  George  Barnard, 
James       Whitley        Deans 
Dundas. 

GUILDFORD. 
Ross  Donnelly  Mangles, 
Henry  Currie. 

HALIFAX. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 

bt., 
Henry  Edwards. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 

{Northern  Division). 

Rt.  hon.  Charles  Shaw  Le- 

fevre, 
Sir  William  Heathcote,  bt. 

Southern  Division), 
Hon.     (Charles    Wellesley) 

Lord  C.  Wellesley, 
Henry  Combe  Compton. 

HARWICH. 
John  Attwood, 
John  Bagshaw. 

HASTINGS. 
Musgrave  Briscoe, 
Robert  Hollond. 

HAVERFORDWEST. 
John  Evans. 

HELSTON. 
Sir       Richard      Rawlinson 
Vyvyan,  bt. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Joseph  Bailey,  jun., 
Francis  Richard  Haggitt, 
George  Comewall  Lewis. 

HEREFOREi. 
Sir  Robert  Price,  bt., 
Henry  Morgan  Clifford. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Thomas  Plumer  Halsey, 
Thomas  Brand, 
Sir  Henry  Meux,  bt. 

HERTFORD. 

Hon.  Philip  Henry  (Stan- 
hope) Viscount  Mahon, 

Hon.  William  Francis  Cow- 
per. 

HONITON. 
Joseph  Locke, 
Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  bt. 

HORSHAM. 
John  Jervis. 

HUDDERSFIELD. 
William    Rookes    Crompton 
Stansfield. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward  Fellowes, 
George  Thomhill. 

HUNTINGDON. 
Jonathan  Peel, 
Thomas  Baring. 

HYTHE. 
Edward  Drake  Brockman. 

IPSWICH. 
John  Chevallier  Cobbold, 
Hugh  Edward  Adair. 

KENDAL. 
George  Carr  Glyn. 


Members, 

KENT. 
{Eastern  Division.) 
William  Deedes, 
John  Pemberton  Plumptre. 

( Western  Division.) 
Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  bt., 
Thomas  Law  Hodges. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 
Richard  Godson. 

KING'S  LYNN. 
Hon.  (William  George  Fred- 
erick     Cavendish      Ben- 
tinck)  Lord  W.  G.  F.  C. 
Bentiuck, 
Hon.  Robert  (Jocelyn)  Vis- 
count Jocelyn. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Matthew  Talbot  Baines, 
James  Clay. 

KNARESBOROUGH. 
Hon.  William  Saunders  Se- 
bright Lascelles, 
Joshua  Proctor  Westhead. 

LAMBETH. 
Rt.  hon.  Charles  Tennyson 

D*Eyncourt. 
Charles  Pearson. 

LANCASHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
John  Wilson  Patten, 
James  Hey  wood. 

{Southern  Division.) 
William  Brown, 
Hon.   Charles   Pelham   Vil- 
liers.* 

LANCASTER. 
Thomas  Greene, 
Samuel  Gregson. 

LAUNCESTON. 
William  Bowles. 

LEEDS. 
William  Beckett, 
James  Garth  Marshall. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 
{Northet  n  Division. ) 
Hon.  (Charles    Henry    So- 
merset    Manners)     Lord 
C.  H.  S.  Manners, 
Edward  Basil  Farnham. 
{Southern  Division.) 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  bt., 
Charles  William  Packe. 

LEICESTER. 
Sir  Joshua  Walmsley, 
Richard  Gardner. 

LEOMINSTER. 
George  Arkwright, 
Henry  Barkly. 


*  A  double  return. 


Litt  of 

LEWES. 
Hon.  Henry  Pitiroy, 
Robert  Perfect. 

LICHFIELD. 
Hon.  (Alfred  Henry  Paget) 

Lord  A.  H.  Paget, 
Hon.  Thomaa  William  (An- 
son) Viscount  Anson. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
{Parts  of  LindMy,) 
Robert  Adam  Ghriatopher, 
Sir  Montague  John  Gnolme- 
ley,  bt. 
(Parts  o/Kesteven  and 
Holland.) 
Sir  John  Trollope,  bt. 
Hon.  William  AUeyne  (Cecil) 
Lord  Burghley. 
LINCOLN. 
Charles  De  Laet  Waldo  Sib- 
thorp, 
Charles  Seely. 

LISKEARD. 
Charles  Buller. 

LIVERPOOL. 
Edward  Card  well, 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard  Birch, 
bt. 

LONDON. 
John  Masterman, 
Rt.     hon.     (John    Russell) 

Lord  J.  Russell. 
James  Pattison, 
Lionel   Nathan  (Baron)  De 
Rothschild. 

LUDLOW. 
Henry  Bayley  Clive, 
Henry  Salwey. 

LYME  REGIS. 
Thomas  Neville  Abdy. 

LYMINGTON. 
William  Alexander  Mackin- 

non. 
Hon.  George  Thomas  Eep- 
pel. 

MACCLESFIELD. 
John  Brocklehurst,  jun., 
John  Williams. 

MAIDSTONE. 
Alexander  James  Beresford 

Hope, 
George  Dodd. 

MALDON. 
Dayid  Waddington, 
Thomas  Barrett  Lennard. 

MALMESBURY. 
Hon.  James  Kenneth  How- 
ard. 

MALTON. 
John  Evelyn  Denison, 
John  Walbanke  Childers, 


{COMMONS} 

MANCHESTER. 
Rt.    hon.    Thomas    Milner 

Gibson, 
John  Bright. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
Hon.      (Ernest      Augustus 
Charles  Brudenell  Bruce) 
Lord  B.  A.  C.  B.  Bruce, 
Henry  Bingham  Baring. 
MARLOW  (GREAT). 
Thomas  Peers  WiUiams^ 
Brownlow  Knox. 

MARYLEBONE. 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  bt., 
Hon.  (Dudley  Coutts  Stuart) 
Lord  D.  C.  Stuart. 
MERIONETHSHIRE. 
Richard  Richards. 

MERTHYR  TYDVIL. 
Sir  Josiah  John  Guest,  bt. 

MIDDLESEX. 
Rt.   hon.    (Robert    Grosve- 

nor)  Lord  R.  Grosvenor, 
Ralph  Osborne. 

MIDHURST. 
Spencer  Horatio  Walpole. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Rt.  hon.  (Granville  Charles 
Henry    Somerset)     Lord 
G.  C.  H.  Somerset, 
Charles   Octavius   Swinner- 
ton  Morgan. 

MONMOUTH. 
Reginald  James  Blewitt. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Rt.    hon.    Charles   Watkin 
Williams  Wynn. 

MONTGOMERY.* 
Hon.  Hugh  Cholmondeley, 
David  Pugh. 

MORPETH. 
Hon.  Edward  George  Gran- 
ville Howard. 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 
John  Stuart, 
Hon.  John  Henry  Thomas 

Manners  Sutton. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
Samuel  Christy, 
William  Jackson. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
William  Ord, 
Thomas  Emerson  Headlam. 

NEWPORT. 
Charles  Wykeham  Martin, 
William    Henry    Chicheley 
Plowden. 


*  A  double  return. 


Memheri, 

NORFOLK. 
{Eastern  Division.) 
Edmimd  Wodehouse, 
Henry  Negus  Burroughes. 

( Western  Division, ) 
William  Bagge, 
Hon.  Edwa^  Keppell  Went- 
worth  Coke. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
William  Battye  Wrightson. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Thomas  Philip  Maunsell, 
Stafford  Augustus  O'Brien 

Stafford. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Richard  Henry  Richard  How- 
ard Vyse. 
Sir  Charles  Knightley,  ht. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
Rt.    Hon.    Rohert    Vernon 

Smith, 
Raikes  Currie. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

{Northern  Division.) 

Hon.  Charles  (Bennett)  Lord 

Ossulston, 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  ht. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Matthew  Bell, 
Savile  Craven  Henry  Ogle. 

NORWICH. 
Hon.  Arthur  Richard  (Wel- 
lesley)  Marquess  of  Douro, 
Samuel  Morton  Peto. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Thomas  Houldsworth, 
Hon.    (Henry  William    Ca- 
vendish   Bentinck)    Lord 
H.  W.  C.  Bentinck. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Lancelot  Rolleston, 
Thomas  Blackbume  Thorn- 
ton Hildyard. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
Feargus  O'Connor, 
John  Walter. 

OLDHAM. 
William  Johnson  Fox, 
John  Duncuft. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 
George     Granville    Vernon 

Harcourt, 
Hon.      Montague     (Bertie) 

Lord  Norreys, 
Joseph  Warner  Henley. 


List  of 

OXFORD  (CITY). 
James  Haughton  Langston, 
William  Page  Wood. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY). 
Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  bt., 
Rt.    Hon.    William    Ewart 
Gladstone. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Hon.  John  Frederick  Vaug- 
han  (Campbell)  Viscomit 
Emljn. 

PEMBROKE. 
Sir  John  Owen,  bt. 

PENRYN  AND  FALMOUTH. 
Howell  Gwyn, 
Francis  Mowatt. 

PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon.    George     Wentworth 

Fitzwilliam, 
William  George  Cavendish. 

PETERSFIELD. 
Sir  William  George  Hylton 
JoUiffe,  bt. 

PLYMOUTH. 
Hon.  Hugh  (Fortescue)  Vis- 
count Ebrington« 
Roundel  Palmer. 

PONTEFRACT. 
Richard  Monckton  )iilnes, 
Samuel  Martin. 

POOLE. 
Sir  George  Richard  Philips, 

bt., 
George  Richard  Robinson. 

PORTSMOUTH. 
Sir  George  Thomas  Staun- 
ton, bt., 
Rt.  Hon.  Francis  Thomhill 
Baring. 

PRESTON. 
Sir  George  Strickland,  bt., 
Charles  Pasco  Grenfell. 

RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir  John  Benn  Walsh,  bt. 

RADNOR  (NEW). 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  bt., 
READING. 
Francis  Pigott, 
Thomas  Noon  Talfourd. 

REIGATE. 
Hon.  Thomas  Somers  Cocks. 

RETFORD  (EAST). 
Hon.  Arthur  Buncombe, 
Rt.    Hon.   George  Edward 
Arundell    (Monckton-Ar- 
undell).  Viscount  Galwaj. 
RICHMOND. 
Henry  Rich, 
Marmaduke  Wyrill,  jun. 


{COMMONS} 

RIPON. 
Hon.  Edwin  Lascelles. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  James  Robert 
Graham,  bt. 

ROCHDALE. 
William      Sharman    Craw- 
ford, 

ROCHESTER. 
Ralph  Bemal, 
Thomas  Twisden  Hodges 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Gilbert  John  Heathcote, 
Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel. 

RYE. 
Herbert  Barrett  Curteis. 

ST.  ALBAN'S. 
George  WiUiam  John  Rep- 
ton, 
Alexander  Raphael. 
ST.  IVES. 
Hon.  (William  John  Frede- 
ric) Lord  W.  J.  F.  Pow- 
lett. 

SALFORD. 
Joseph  Brotherton. 

SALISBURY. 
William  James  Chaplin, 
Charles  Baring  Wall. 
SALOP,  OB  SHROPSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Hon.  Edward  James  (Her- 
bert) Viscount  Clive. 
William  Ormsby  Gore. 
Southern  Division. 
Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive, 
Hon.  Orlando  George  Chas. 
(Bridgeman)        Viscount 
Newport. 

SANDWICH. 
Hon.  (Clarence  Edward  Pa- 
get) Lord  C.  E.  Paget, 
Charles  William  Grenfell. 

SCARBOROUGH. 

Sir  John  Vanden  Bempde 
Johnstone,  bt., 

Hon.  George  Augustus  Con- 
stantino H.  (Phipps)  Earl 
of  Mulgraye. 

SHAFTESBURY. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

SHEFFIELD. 
John  Parker, 
Henry  George  Ward. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH). 
John  Twizell  Wawn. 

SHOREHAM  (NEW). 
Sir  Charles  Merrik  Burrell, 

bt., . 
Charles  Goring. 


Members, 

SHREWSBURY. 
Edward  Holmes  Baldock, 
Robert  Aglionby  Slaney. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
{Eastern  Division,) 
William  Miles, 
WiUiam  Pinney. 

( Western  Division.) 
Charles  Aaron  Moody, 
Sir  Alexander  Hood,  bart. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
Alexander  James   Edmund 

Cockbum, 
Brodie  M'Ghie  Willcox. 

SOUTHWARK. 
John  Humphery, 
Sir     William     Molesworth, 
bt. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Charles  Bowyer  Adderley, 
Hon.  George  Granrille  Fran- 
cis    (Egerton)     Viscount 
Brackley. 

( Southern  Division.) 
Hn.  Henry  John  (Chetwynd 
Talbot)  Viscount    Inges- 
tre, 
Hon.  George  Anson. 
STAFFORD. 
Dayid  Urquhart, 
Thomas  Sidney. 

STAMFORD. 
Hon.     Charles    Cecil  John 
(Manners)    Marquess    of 
Granby, 
Rt.  hon.  John  Charles  Her- 
ries. 

STOCKPORT. 
Richard  Cobden.* 
James  Heald. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
William  Taylor  Copeland, 

STROUD. 
William  Henry  Stanton, 
George  Poulett  Scrope. 

SUFFOLK. 

( Western  Division.) 
Harry  Spencer  Waddington, 
Philip  Bennet,  jun. 

{Eastern  Division.) 
Edward  Sherlock  Gooch, 
Rt.  Hon.  Frederick  (Thellus- 
son)  Lord  Rendlesham. 

SUNDERLAND. 
Dayid  Barclay, 
George  Hudson. 

*  A  double  return. 


List  of 

SURREY. 

{EoiUm  Division.) 

Hon.    Peter    John     Locke 

King. 
Thomas  Alcock, 

{Western  Division.) 
William  Joseph  Denison, 
Henry  Drummond. 
SUSSEX. 
{Eastern  Division.) 
Augustus  Elliott  Fuller, 
Charles  Hay  Frewen. 

( Western  Division.) 
Hon.  Charles  Henry  ^Gordon 

Lennox)  Earl  of  March. 
Richard  Prime. 

SWANSEA. 
John  Henry  Vivian. 
TAMWORTH. 
Rt.  hon.    Sir  Robert  Peel, 

bt., 
Rt.  hon.  William  Yates  Peel. 

TAVISTOCK. 
John  Salusbury  Trelawny, 
Hon.     Edward     Southwell 
Russell. 

TAUNTON. 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Labouchere, 
Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 

brooke,  bt. 

TEWKESBURY. 
John  Martin, 
Humphrey  Brown. 

THETFORD. 
Rt.  hon.  William  Bingham 

Baring, 
Hon.  William  Henry  (Fitz- 
roy)  Earl  of  Euston. 
THIRSK. 

John  Bell. 

TIVERTON. 
John  Heathcoat, 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  John  (Tem- 
ple) Viscount  Palmerston. 
TOTNESS. 
Hon.Edward  Adolphus  (Sey- 
mour) Lord  Seymour, 
Charles  Barry  Baldwin. 
TOWER  HAMLETS. 
Sir  William  Clay,  bt., 
George  Thompson. 
TRURO. 
John  Ennis  Vivian, 
Edmund  Turner. 

TYNEMOUTH. 
Ralph  WiUiam  Grey. 
WAKEFIELD. 
George  Sandars. 

WALLINGFORD. 
William     Soymour     Black 
stone. 


{COMMONS} 

WALSALL.  . 

Hon.  Edward  Richard  Lit- 
tleton. 

WAREHAM. 
John  Samuel  Wanley  Saw- 
bridge  Erie  Drax. 
WARRINQTON. 
Gilbert  Greenall. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

{Northern  Division.) 

Charles  Newdegate  Newde- 

gate, 
Richard  Spooner. 

( Southern  Division.) 
Evelyn  John  Shirley, 
Hon.  George  Guy  (Greville) 
Lord  Brooke. 

WARWICK. 
Sir  Charles  Eurwicke  Doug- 
las, knt., 
WiUiam  CoUins. 

WELLS. 
Richard  Blakemore, 
William  Goodenough   Hay- 
ter. 

WENLOCK. 
Hon.     George    CecH   Weld 

Forester, 
James  Milnes  Gaskell. 

WESTBURY. 
James  Wilson. 

WESTMINSTER. 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  k.c.b. 
Charles  Lushington. 

WESTMORELAND. 
William  Thompson, 
Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Lowther. 
WEYMOUTH  AND  MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 
William  Dougal  Christie, 
William  Lockyer  Freestun. 

WHITBY. 
Robert  Stephenson. 

WHITEHAVEN. 
Robert  Charles  Hildyard. 

WIGAN. 
Hon.  James  Lindsey, 
Ralph  Anthony  Thicknesse. 

WIGHT  (ISLE  OF). 
John  Simeon. 

WILTON. 
Hon.   James  Charles   Her- 
bert Welbore  Ellis  (Agar) 
Viscount  Somerton. 
WILTSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Walter  Long, 
Thoiiia^  Henry   Sutton   So- 


Mevnbers, 
{Southern  Division.) 
John  Benett, 
Rt.  hon.  Sidney  Herbert. 

WINCHESTER. 
Sir  James  BuUer  East,bt. 
John  Bonham  Carter. 

WINDSOR. 
George  Alexander  Reid, 
Hon.   (John  Hay)  Lord  J. 
Hay. 

WOODSTOCK. 
Hon.  John  Winston  (Spen- 
cer Churchill)    Marquess 
of  Blandford. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Thomas  Thornely, 
Hon.    Charles  Pelham  Vil- 
liers.* 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
{Eastern  Division.) 
George  Rushout. 
John  Hodgetts  Hodgetts  Fo- 
ley. 

( Western  Division.) 
Hon.     Henry     Beauchamp 

Lygon, 
Frederick  Winn  Knight. 

WORCESTER. 
Osman  Ricardo. 
Francis  RulFord. 


WYCOMBE  (CHIPPING). 
George  Henry  Dashwood, 
Martin  Tucker  Smith. 

YARMOUTH  (GREAT). 
Hon.  (Arthur  Lennox)  Lord 

A.  Lennox. 
Octavius  Edward  Coope. 
YORKSHIRE. 
{North  Riding.) 
Hon.  Octavius  Duncombe, 
Edward    Stillingfleet    Cay- 
ley. 

{East  Riding.) 
Rt.hon.  Beaumont  (Hotham) 

Lord  Hotham, 
Henry  Broadley. 

( West  Riding.) 
Rt.   hon.    George    William 
Frederick  (Howard)  Vis- 
count Morpeth, 
Richard  Cobden.t 
YORK. 
Henry   Galgacus     Redhead 

Yorke, 
John  George  Smyth.  * 

•  Double  return, 
f  Double  retuiTi. 
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SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon.  William  Gordon. 

ABERDEEN. 
Alexander    Dingwall    For- 
djce. 

ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Duncan  MacNeil. 

AYRSHIRE. 
Alexander  Oswald. 
AYR,  4c. 
Hon.  (Patrick  James  Her- 
bert    Crichton      Stuart) 
Lord  P.  J.  H.  C.  Stuart. 
BANFFSHIRE. 
James  Duff. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon.  Francis  Scott. 
BUTESHIRE. 
Rt.  hon.   James  Archibald 
Stuart  Wortley. 
CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 
George  Trail. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS  SHIRES. 
William  Morrison. 

CUPAR,  £c. 
Edward  Ellice. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Alexander  SmoUett, 

DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
Hon.      Archibald     William 
(Douglas)  Viscount  Drum- 
lanrig. 

DUMFRIES,  Ac. 
William  Ewart. 

DUNDEE. 
George  Duncan. 

DYSART.  Ac. 
Robert  Ferguson. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir  John  Hope,  bt. 

EDINBURGH. 
William  Gibson  Craig. 
Charles  Cowan. 
ELGINSHIRE  akd  NAIRNE. 
Charles    Lennox    Cumming 
Bruce. 

ELGIN,  Ac. 
George  Skene  Duff. 

FIFESHIRE. 
John  Fergus. 

FORFARSHIRE. 
Hon.  (John  Frederick  Gor- 
don Hally burton)  Lord  J. 
F.  Gordon. 

GLASGOW. 
John  M*Gregor, 
Alexander  Hastie. 


<  COMMONS} 

GREENOCK. 
Hon.   William   Hugh   (Ky- 
nynmond)  Viscount  Mel- 
gund. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Hon.  Francis  Charteris. 
HADDINGTON,  Ac. 
Sir  Henry  Robert  Ferguson 
Davie,  bt. 

MONTROSE,  Ac. 
Joseph  Hume. 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. 
Henry  James  Baillie. 
INVERNESS,  Ac. 
Alexander  Matheson. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon.  Hugh  Arbuthnott. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Thomas  Maitland. 

KIRKWALL,  WICK,  Ac. 
James  Loch. 

LANARKSHIRE. 
WiUiam  Lockhart. 

LEITH,  Ac. 
Rt.  hon.    Andrew   Ruther- 
furd. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
George  Dundas. 

LINLITHGOW,  Ac. 
Rt.    hon.    Henry   (Pelham 
Fynes    Pelham    Clinton) 
Earl  of  Lincoln. 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND 
SHIRES. 
Arthur  Anderson. 
PAISLEY. 
Archibald  Hastie. 

PEEBLES-SHIRE. 
William  Forbes  Mackenzie. 

PERTHSHIRE. 
Henry  Home  Drummond. 

PERTH. 
Rt.  hon.  Fox  Maule. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
William  Mure. 

RENFREW,  Ac. 
Hon.  Edward  Pleydell  Bou 
Yerie. 

ROSS  AND  CROMARTY- 
SHIRES. 
James  Matheson. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Hon.     John    Edmund     El- 
liot. 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Allen  Eliott  Lockhart. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
William  Forbes. 


Memhefs, 

I  STIRLING,  Ac. 

John  Benjamin  Smith. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Sir  David  Dundas,  Knt. 

WIGTONSHIRE. 
John  Dalrymple. 

WIGTON,  Ac. 
Sir  John  MacTaggart,  bt. 


IRELAND. 
ANTRIM. 
Nathaniel  Alexander, 
Sir  Edmund  Charles  Work- 
man Macnaghten,  bt. 
ARMAGH. 
Sir  William  Vomer,  bt. 
James  Molyneux  Caulfield. 

ARMAGH  (CITY). 
John  Dawson  Rawdon. 

ATHLONE. 
William  Keoch. 

BANDON  BRIDGE. 
Hon.  Francis  (Bernard)  Vis- 
count Bernard. 
BELFAST. 
Hon.    (John    Ludford    Chi- 
chester) Lord  J.  L.  Chi- 
chester, 
Robert  James  Tennent. 

CARLOW. 
Henry  Bruen, 

William  Bunbury  MacClin- 
tock  Bunbury. 
CARLOW  (BOROUGH). 
John  Sadleir. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Hon.  Wellington  Henry  Sta- 
pleton  Cotton. 

CASHELL. 
Timothy  O'Brien. 
CAVAN. 
Hon.  James  Pierce  Maxwell, 
John  Young. 

CLARE. 
William  Nugent  M*Namara, 
Sir  Lucius  O'Brien. 
CLONMEL. 
Hon.  Cecil  John  Lawless. 

COLERAINE. 
John  Boyd. 

CORK  COUNTY. 
Edmimd  Burke  Rochc^ 
Maurice  Power. 

CORK  (CITY). 
Daniel  Callaghan, 
William  Fagan. 

DONEGAL. 
Sir  Edmund  Samuel  Hares, 

bt., 
Edward  Michael  Conolly. 


LiHof 

DOWNSHIRE. 
Hon.    Arthur   Edwin   Hill, 
Rt.  hon.  Frederick  William 
Robert  (Stewart)  Viscount 
Castlereagh. 

DOWNPATRICK. 
Richard  Kerr. 

DROGHEDA. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  William  Mere- 
dyth  Somerville,  bt. 
DUBLIN. 
James  Hans  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Edward  Taylor. 

DUBLIN  (CITY). 
Edward  Grogan, 
John  Reynolds. 

DUBLIN  (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt.  hon.  Frederick  Shaw, 
George  Alex.  Hamilton. 

DUNDALK. 
Charles  Carroll  MacTavish, 
knt. 

DUNGANNON. 
Hon.  Thomas  (Knox)  Vis- 
count Northland. 
DUNGARVON. 
Rt.hon.  Richard  LalorSheil. 

ENNIS. 
James    Patrick    0 'Gorman 
Mahon    (The    0 'Gorman 
Mahon). 

ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon.  Henry  Arthur  Cole. 

FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn  Archdall, 
Sir  Ajrth .  Brinsley  Brooke,  bt. 

GALWAY. 
Thomas  John  Burke, 
Christopher  St.  George. 

GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 
Martin  Joseph  Blake, 
Anthony  0 'Flaherty. 

KERRY. 
Morgan  John  O'Connell, 
Henry  Arthur  Herbert. 

KILDARE. 
Hon.  Charles  William  (Fitz- 
gerald) Marquess  of  Kil- 
dare, 
Richard  Southwell  Bourke. 

KILKENNY. 
Pierce  Somerset  Butler, 
John  Greene. 
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KILKENNY  (BOROUGH). 
John  O'ConneU.* 

KING'S  (COUNTY). 

Hon.  John  Craven  Westenra, 

Sir  Andrew  Armstrong,  bt. 

KINSALE. 
Richard  Samuel  Guinness. 

LEITRIM. 
Edward  King  Tenison, 
Hon.    Charles    Skeffington 
Clements. 

LIMERICK. 
William  Smith  O'Brien, 
William  Monsell. 

LIMERICK  (CITY). 
John  O'Brien, 
John  O'Connell.t 

LISBURN. 
Sir  Horace  Beauchamp  Sey- 
mour, knt. 

LONDONDERRY. ' 
Theobald  Jones, 
Thomas  Bateson. 

LONDONDERRY  (CITY).^ 
Sir  Robert  Alexander  Fer- 
guson, bt. 

LONGFORD. 
Samuel  Winsley  Blackall, 
Richard  Maxwell  Fox. 

LOUTH. 
Rich.  Montesquieu  Bellew, 
Chichester  Fortescue. 

MALLOW. 
Sir  Charles  Denham  Orlan- 
do Jephson  Norreys,  bt. 
MAYO.  / 

Robert  Dillon  Browne/ 
George  Henry  Moore: 

MEATH. 
Henry  Grattan, 
Matthew  Elias  Corbally. 

MONAGHAN. 
Charles  Powell  Leslie, 
Hon.  Thoii^ksVesey  Dawson. 

vnWrY. 
Hon.    Francis  Jack  (Need- 
ham)  Viscount  Newry. 


•  Double  return, 
f  Double  return. 


Memheri, 

PORTARLINGTON. 
Francis  Plunket  Dunne. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Thomas  Vesey, 
John  Wilson  Fitzpatrick. 

ROSSCOMMON. 
Fitzstephen  French, 
Oliver  Dowell  John  Grace. 

ROSS  (NEW). 
John  Hyacinth  Talbot. 

SLIGO. 
William     Richard    Ormsby 

Gore, 
John  Ffolliott. 

SLIGO  (BOROUGH). 
John  Patrick  Somers. 

TIPPERARY. 
Nicholas  Maher, 
Francis  Scully. 

TRALEE. 
Maurice  O'Connell. 

TYRONE. 
Right  hon.    Henry  Thomas 

Lowry  Corry, 
Hon.  (Claud  Hamilton)  Lord 

C.  Hamilton. 

WATERFORD. 
Nicholas  Maher  Power. 
Robert  Keating. 

WATERFORD  (CITY). 
Thomas  Meagher, 
Daniel  O'Connell. 

WESTMEATH. 
William  Henry  Magan, 
Sir   Percy  Fitzgerald   Nu- 
gent, bt. 

WEXFORD. 
James  Fagan, 
Hamilton  Knox  Grogan  Mor- 
.    gan. 

WEXFORD  (BOROUGH). 
John  Thomas  Deyereuz. 

WICKLOW. 

William  Acton, 

Hon.  William  Thomas  Spen- 
cer (Wentworth  Fitzwil- 
liam)  Viscount  Milton. 

YOUGHALL. 
Thomas  Chisholm  Anstey. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thwzdayy  November  18,  1847. 

MiirtrrKS.]  The  Lord  Chancellor,  singly,  in  the  first  place, 
took  the  Oaths;  several  Lords  took  the  Oaths;  Certifi- 
oate  of  the  Sixteen  Peers  for  Scotland  read. 

MjiwPkcb.    Baron  Milfoid. 

MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

THE  Fourteenth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  dissolved  hy 
Proclamation  on  the  23rd  July;  and  at  the 
same  time  writs  were  directed  to  he  is- 
sued for  calling  a  new  Parliament,  which 
writs  were  made  retumahle  on  Tuesday 
the  21st  of  Septemher.  The  Parliament 
so  summoned  was  prorogued  to  the  12th 
October,  thence  to  the  11th  November,  and 
thence  to  the  18th  November;  and  accord- 
ingly met  this  day  for  despatch  of  business. 

The  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commis- 
sion, the  Lords  Commissioners  present 
being  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Earl  of 
Auckland. 

Shortly  after  Two  o'clock  the  Lords 
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Commissioners  entered  the  House,  and  took 
their  seats  in  front  of  the  Throne.     Then 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  commu- 
nicated to  the  Peers  assembled,  that  Her 
Majesty,  not  thinking  fit  to  be  present, 
had  ordered  the  Parliament  to  be  opened 
by  Her  Royal  Commission.  He  tbcn  direct- 
ed the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  summon 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

After  a  short  interval, 

Sir  A.  Clifford,  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod, 
followed  by  Mr.  Ley,  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Green,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  Members,  appeared  at  the  bar; 
and  the  Royal  Commission  having  been 
read  by  the  Clerk  at  the  table, 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said :  My 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  it  in  com- 
mand from  Her  Majesty  to  let  you  know 
that  you  shall  hereafter  be  informed  of  the 
cause  of  calling  this  Parliament  together; 
but  it  being  necessary  that  a  Speaker  for 
the  House  of  Commons  should  first  be 
chosen,  you  will  for  that  purpose  return  to 
the  place  prepared  for  your  meeting,  and 
there  be  pleased  to  choose  a  Speaker,  and 
present  such  person  whom  you  shall  so 
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choose  here  to-morrow,  at  Two  o'clock, 
for  Her  Majesty's  Royal  approbation. 

The  Commons  then  withdrew,  and  the 
Royal  Commissioners  retired. 

Several  Peers  have  taken  the  oaths, 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  November  18,  1847. 


CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 
The  House  met  at  a  quarter  after  Two 
o'clock  ;  and  a  Message  being  received 
to  attend  the  Lords  Commissioners,  the 
House  went,  and  a  Commission  having 
been  read  for  Opening  and  Holding  the 
Parliament,  the  Lords  Commissioners  di- 
rected the  House  to  proceed  to  the  Elec- 
tion of  a  Speaker,  and  to  present  him  To- 
morrow at  Two  o'clock  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  for  the  Royal  Approbation.  And 
the  House  being  returned, 

Lord  SEYMOUR,  addressing  Mr.  Ley, 
the  Clerk,  said :  Having  heard  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  communication  to  the  effect  that 
this  House  is  now  called  on  to  choose  a 
Speaker,  I  present  myself  to  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  Motion,  which, 
I  believe,  will  meet  with  the  cordial  unani- 
mity of  all   who  hear  me.     Those  hon. 
Members  who,  in  former  Parliaments,  have 
witnessed   the  ability,   the  judgment,  and 
the  impartiality  with  which  Mr.   Charles 
Shaw  Lefevre  has  discharged  the  high  and 
important  duties  of  Speaker  of  this  House, 
will  at  once  agree  with  me,  that  in  thelj'pre- 
sent  Parliament  no  other  selection  could 
be  made  equally  satisfactory  to  Members 
within  this  House,  or  equally  advantageous 
to  the  public  service.     Those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
previously  sitting  in  this  House,   and  of 
witnessing  Mr.    Lefevre 's  conduct  in  the 
Chair,  will,  I  believe,  also  best  discharge 
this  their  first  public  duty  by  agreeing  in 
the  selection  of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
who,  in  very  difficult  times,  amidst  the  heat 
of  party  conflicts  and  public  debates,  has 
been  able,  with  great  courtesy  and  firm- 
ness,   to   maintain   the   authority  of    the 
Chair,  and  thereby  to  uphold  the  dignity 
and  character  of  this  great  deliberative  as- 
sembly.    I  believe,  also,  that  they  will  de- 
rive from  that  right  hon.  Gentleman's  ex- 
perience, and  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
details    of   private   and    public    business, 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  with   re- 
spect to  those    matters  with  which  new 
Members  cannot  at  once  be  intimately  ac- 


quainted. Anticipating  for  my  Motion  the 
unanimous  concurrence  of  all  the  Members 
present  on  this  occasion,  I  conceive  it  will 
be  now  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  more; 
and  I  therefore  shall  conclude  by  moving, 
that  the  right  hon.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre 
do  take  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH  :  I  rise  to  second  the 
Motion  of  my  noble  Friend;  and  I  do  so 
with  very  singular  satisfaction,  because  I 
believe  that  it  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any 
one  to  be  able  at  the  same  time  so  perfectly 
to  satisfy  his  sense  of  public  duty,  and  also 
to  gratify  his  personal  and  private  feelings. 
High  as  has  been  the  character  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  who  in  times  past  have 
filled  the  Chair  of  this  House,  and  remark- 
able as  has  been  the  judgment  of  the  House 
in  the  selection  of  those  men  who  have 


been  appointed  to  preside  over  its  debates, 
I  believe  I  may  appeal  with  confidence  to 
all  present  who  have  been  before  Members 
of  this  House,  and  also  to  public  opinion, 
to  decide  whether  among  all  those  able  and 
distinguished   men  who   filled  the  Chair, 
there  was  ever  any  one  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  more  efficiently,  or 
in  a  manner  better  calculated  to  command 
the  confidence  of  the  House  and  of  the 
public,  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed by  my  noble  Friend.     I  do  not  in- 
tend to  trouble  the  House  with  one  single 
word  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  the  Gentleman  who  is 
placed  in  the  Chair  of  this  House.     This 
has  been  described  so  often,  and  so  well, 
that  it  would  be  useless  and  presumptuous 
in  me  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House  by 
enlarging  on  the  topic;  and  I  feel  also  that 
a  sense  of  the  importance   of  the  high 
office  of  Speaker  is  so  firmly  settled  in  the 
mind  of  this  House,  and  in  the  mind  of 
the  country,  that  not  one  word  is  required 
from  me  in  reference  to  that  subject.  But, 
with  great  humility,  and  with  great  defer- 
ence, I  would  wish  to  say  one  word  on  a 
point  which  appears  to  deserve  our  atten- 
tion.    Every  day,  and  every  year,  in  my 
opinion,    the   character   and   influence   of 
this  House  in  reference  to  other  countries 
are  increasing  in  importance.     We  have 
recently     seen     important    constitutional  ' 
changes  made  in  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant States  of  the  Continent.  We  have  also 
recently  seen  changes  proposed  by  another 
Power  familiar  to  us  by  name,  and  closely 
connected  with  us  by  commercial  ties,  and 
we  must  shut  our  eyes  if  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge that  constitutional  and  representative 
government,  and  attachment  theretOi  are 
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making  advances  throughout  Europe.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  think  that 
the  character  and  moral  influence  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  individual  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  preside  over  us,  are  year  hy 
year  acquiring  increased  importance.  I 
shall,  therefore,  most  readily  give  my  sup- 
port to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord, 
which  I  have  now  the  honour  of  seconding, 
because  I  confidently  beHeve  that  the  high 
and  important  duties  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded cannot  be  placed  in  safer  or  more 
able  hands  than  those  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  Mr.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre. 
That  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  already 
proved  that  unvarying  courtesy  may  be 
consistent  with  unflinching  firmness  and 
impartiality.  Neither  the  heat  of  debate 
nor  the  violence  of  party  have  moved  him 
from  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
I  shall  support  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  because  I  also  believe  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  assert  the  privileges 
of  the  House  without  fear  or  favour,  and 
that  this  House,  under  his  able  guidance, 
will  give  to  the  world  a  proof  that  perfect 
order  in  our  proceedings,  and  ready  acqui- 
escence in  the  decision  from  the  Chair,  are 
entirely  consistent  with  that  freedom  of 
debate  which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  chief 
safeguards  of  the  liberties  of  the  country. 
Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  I  am  unwilling 
to  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without 
doing  myself  the  honour  of  joining  in  the 
proposal  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  sec- 
onded by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 
I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  because, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre)  was  less  known  than  he  is  now 
to  the  House,  I  joined  in  opposition  to  his 
appointment  to  the  Chair;  but  the  expe- 
rience of  the  equal  impartiality  and  dig- 
nity with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  occupied  the  position  of  Speaker  of 
this  House,  has  made  it  a  matter  of  great 
congratulation,  not  only  to  me,  but  I  be- 
lieve to  every  one  who  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to  opposed  the  selection  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  defeat  attended  our 
opposition.  I  feel  that  the  authority  of 
this  House  depends  much  on  the  calmness 
and  dignity  with  which  our  proceedings 
are  carried  on;  and  I  am  sure  that  all  who 
have  had  the  happiness  to  witness  the 
manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  high 
office  of  Speaker  have  been  discharged  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  join  with 
acclamation  in  conceding  to  him  pre-emi- 
nence over  all  those  illustrious  and  distin- 
guished individuals  who  on  former  occa- 


sions have  filled  the  Chair.  I  could  not 
allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  ex- 
pressing my  great  satisfaction  in  support- 
ing the  Motion  that  the  right  hon.  Charles 
Shaw  Lefevre  be  again  appointed  Speaker. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  :  The  same  reason 
which  has  impelled  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
G.  Bentinck)  to  address  the  House,  would 
justify  every  one  who  had  been  in  the  same 
position  in  rising  to  express  satisfaction  at 
the  Motion  now  made.  I  concur  in  all  those 
observations  of  the  noble  Lord  in  which  he 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  successful  man- 
ner in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lefevre)  has  discharged  the  duties  of 
Speaker,  and  also  in  those  feelings  with 
which  the  noble  Lord  now  hails  the  re« 
sumption  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of 
that  high  office;  nor  should  I  have  trou- 
bled the  House  with  another  word  if  it  had 
not  been  that,  concurring  in  every  word 
that  has  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Mover  and  Sec- 
onder of  the  present  Motion,  I  did  not 
also  wish  to  add  another  claim  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  to  our  gratitude 
and  confidence,  and  particularly  as  that 
claim  •  is  connected  with  conduct  which  is 
not  seen  by  the  House  in  general,  but 
which  is  not  the  less  important  on  that  ac- 
count to  the  public  interests  of  the  country 
— I  mean  the  time,  the  attention,  and  the 
labour  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
devotes  to  the  conduct  of  the  private  busi- 
ness of  the  House.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary for  me  to  trouble  the  House  with  de- 
tails of  the  manner  in  which  the  private 
business  of  the  House  has  increased  within 
the  last  ten  years.  It  will  be  enough  to 
state  that  the  private  business  of  the  last 
ten  years  has  greatly  exceeded  in  amount 
not  only  the  private  business  of  any  pre- 
ceding ten  years,  but  any  preceding  thirty 
years;  and  to  the  larger  part  of  that  busi- 
ness the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  given 
the  most  anxious,  patient,  and  personal 
attention.  The  House  would  be  ungrateful 
if  it  neglected  to  acknowledge  the  services 
thus  rendered  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  C.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  :  In  rising 
to  address  a  very  few  words  to  the  House, 
I  beg  to  assure  my  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Totncss,  and  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Chichester,  that  I  fully  ap- 
preciate those  feelings  of  personal  kind- 
ness and  regard  which  have  induced  them 
to  speak  of  my  services  in  terms  of  such 
high  commendation,  far  beyond  any  merit 
which  I  could  even  hope  to  possess.  I 
beg  to  assure  the  House  that  I  feel  I  owe 
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to  all  its  Members  a  very  large  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  very  favourable  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  kind  enough  to 
receive  the  proposition  now  made  to  them; 
and  I  feel  altogether  unequal  adequately 
to  express  my  thanks  for  this  additional 
mark  of  their  kindness.  In  all  that  has 
been  stated  in  regard  to  the  important  du- 
ties attached  to  the  office  of  Speaker  of  this 
House,  I  fully  concur;  and  I  admit  with  my 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  that  they  have 
been  rendered  of  late  years  far  more  ar- 
duous by  the  vast  accumulation  of  private 
business.  The  journals  of  the  two  or 
three  last  Sessions  exhibit  a  mass  of  pri- 
vate business  wholly  unprecedented,  affect- 
ing interests  of  the  highest  magnitude; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  improvements  re- 
cently introduced,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible satisfactorily  to  dispose  of  it.  I 
cannot  boast  of  having  had  much  share  in 
the  suggestion  of  those  improvements;  but  I 
shall  always  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  co-operate  with 
hon.  Members  of  this  House  in  introducing 
those  changes  which  have  led  to  such  be- 
neficial results.  Though  experience  has 
taught  me  that  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
Chair  may  be  faithfully  performed  by  un- 
remitting diligence,  patience,  and  strict  im- 
partiality, there  are  other  duties  of  a  more 
difficult  nature,  arising  out  of  new  and  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  and  allowing  no 
time  for  deliberation  or  reflection,  which 
continually  occur  during  the  progress  of 
our  debates,  and  which  might  well  discou- 
rage much  abler  men  than  myself,  and 
almost  induce  me  to  decline  the  honour 
now  proposed  me,  were  it  not  for  the  con- 
viction that,  should  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  again  to  elect  me  to  the  Chair, 
the  same  indulgence  and  the  same  effec- 
tual support  will  be  extended  to  me  as  I 
have  hitherto  received  at  all  times  and 
from  all  sides  of  the  House.  It  is  this 
conviction  alone  which  at  the  present  mo- 
ment enables  me  in  perfect  confidence  to 
place  myself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  House. 

Motion  carried  nemine  contradicente. 
Lord   Seymour  and  Mr.   J.  A.  Smith 
then  conducted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  the  chair. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  beg  to  offer  to  the 
House  my  sincere  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  distinguished  honour  it 
has  again  conferred  on  me;  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  prove  myself  not  altogether  un- 
worthy of  the  choice  it  has  made,  by  pur- 
suing strictly  that  line  of  conduct  which  this 


day,  for  the  third  time,  has  received  its 
sanction  and  support. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  now  venture  to 
address  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
gratulating you,  Sir,  and,  I  must  add,  the 
House  itself,  on  the  choice  just  made. 
That  you.  Sir,  will  maintain  the  privileges 
of  this  House — that  you  will  act  with 
strict  impartiality — that  you  will  render 
great  service  to  the  public  in  the  conduct 
of  the  private  business  of  this  House,  and 
in  maintaining  order  in  our  debates — ^that 
you  will  so  preserve  order  in  this  assembly 
as  to  conciliate  those  whom  it  may  be 
your  duty  to  reprove — these  are  predic- 
tions which  are  no  longer  matters  of  sur- 
mise or  expectation,  but  of  well-founded 
confidence.  Your  previous  conduct  in  the 
Chair  justifies  the  House  and  me  in  enter- 
taining this  conviction.  It  was  your  for- 
tune to  succeed  to  a  person  of  distinguish- 
ed learning,  of  great  knowledge  of  the 
constitution,  and  of  great  experience  in 
this  House,  and  whose  conduct  in  the 
Chair  was  received  with  approbation  by 
this  House.  Placed  in  this  position  of 
disadvantage  by  the  qualifications  of  your 
immediate  predecessor,  you  have,  never- 
theless, established  a  character  as  Speaker 
of  this  House  which  is  not  a  matter  of 
envy  to  any  one,  but  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  former  Speaker;  and  I  trust  that, 
being  long  in  the  possession  of  the  honour 
now  conferred  on  you  by  the  House,  your 
reputation  may  continue  to  increase,  and 
that  you  may  leave  as  bright  a  name  to 
posterity  as  that  of  the  greatest  Speaker 
that  ever  sat  in  that  Chair. 

House  adjom-ned  at  five  minutes  to 
Three  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  November  19,  1847. 

MiNUTKft.]    Took  the  Oa/A«.— Several  Lordf. 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  to 
approve  the  choice  of  the  Commons  were. 
The  Lord  President,  Lord  Langdale, 
Earl  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  and 
Lord  Campbell. 

Shortly  after  Two  o'clock  the  Commis- 
sioners entered  the  House,  and  took  their 
seats  in  front  of  the  Throne. 

The  LORD  PRESIDENT  directed  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  inform  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners desired  their  attendance  there 
immediately. 
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After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  appeared  at 
the  har,  attended  hy  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod,  and  followed  hy  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

Mh.  speaker  then  addressed  the 
Royal  Commissioners  as  follows  : — I  have 
to  acquaint  your  Lordships  that,  in  obe- 
dience to  Her  Majesty's  commands,  Her 
M^esty*8  faithful  Commons  have,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
Speaker;  and  as  the  object  of  their  choice, 
however  unworthy,  I  now  submit  myself 
with  all  humility  to  Her  Majesty's  royal 
pleasure. 

The  LORD  PRESIDENT  said:  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  we  are  commanded  by  Her 
Majesty  to  assure  you  that  Her  Majesty  is 
sensible  of  your  ample  ability  to  discharge 
those  important  duties  which  Her  Majesty's 
faithful  Commons  have  elected  you  to  per- 
form, and  that  Her  Majesty  most  fully  ap- 
proves and  confirms  their  choice. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  With  the  deepest 
gratitude  I  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  confirmed  as  it  has 
been  by  Her  Majesty's  gracious  approba- 
tion. It  now  becomes  my  duty,  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commons  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  lay  claim,  by  humble 
petition,  to  those  undoubted  rights  and  pri- 
vileges to  which  they  have  been  heretofore 
entitled ;  more  especially  freedom  from 
arrest  for  themselves  and  their  servants, 
freedom  of  speech  in  debate,  and  free  ac- 
cess to  Her  Majesty  whenever  occasion 
may  require  it;  and  they  beg  that  Her 
Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  put 
the  most  favourable  construction  on  all 
their  words  and  actions;  and  for  myself  I 
have  to  pray  that  any  error  may  be  attri- 
buted to  me  alone,  and  not  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's faithful  Commons. 

The  LORD  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  we  have  it  further  in  command  from 
Her  Majesty  to  inform  you,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty most  readily  confirms  all  the  rights, 
liberties,  and  privileges  which  have  ever 
been  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  Her 
Majesty's  faithful  Commons  by  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  royal  predecessors.  With 
respect  to  yourself,  Sir,  although  Her  Ma- 
jesty is  sensible  you  stand  in  no  need  of 
any  such  assurance,  we  are  commanded  to 
assure  you  that  Her  Majesty  will  ever  put 
the  most  favourable  construction  on  your 
words  and  actions,  as  well  as  on  those  of 
Her  faithful  Commons. 

The  Commons  then  withdrew  from  the 


bar,    and   the  Royal   Commissioners    re- 
tired. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  November  19,  1847. 

APPROVAL  OF  THE  SPEAKER. 

The  House  met  at  Two  o'clock,  and  a 
Message  being  received  to  attend  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  the  House  went;  and  being 
returned, 

Mr.  SPEAKER  (standing  on  the  steps 
leading  to  his  chair)  addressed  the  House 
as  follows  : — I  have  to  acquaint  this  hon. 
House  that  I  have  been  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  I  communicated  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  authorised  by  Her  Majesty 
that  this  House  had  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Speaker,  and  that  their  choice 
had  fallen  upon  me.  The  Lords  Commis- 
sioners confirmed  that  appointment,  and 
gave  me  the  assurance  of  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  sanction  thereto,  whereupon  I  laid 
claim,  on  the  part  of  this  House,  to  its  an- 
cient and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges, 
especially  to  the  privileges  of  freedom  from 
arrest  for  ourselves  and  our  servants,  free- 
dom of  debate,  free  access  on  the  part  of 
this  House* to  Her  Majesty  at  aU  reason- 
able times  whenever  we  require  it,  and 
that  the  most  favourable  constructions 
should  be  put  upon  our  words  and  actions. 
And  I  have  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
Lords  Commissioners  were  authorised  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty  to  concede  these 
privileges  to  the  fullest  extent  to  which 
they  had  ever  been  conceded  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  Her  predecessors  to  this  House. 
I  cannot  make  this  communication  to  the 
House  without  again  repeating  to  the  House 
my  sincere  and  respectful  thanks  for  having 
again  placed  me  in  the  high  position  which 
I  now  occupy,  and  without  assuring  them 
that  it  will  always  bo  my  earnest  endea- 
vour, with  the  assistance  and  support  of 
this  House — and,  after  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  yesterday,  I  am  confident 
that  I  shall  always  receive  that  assistance 
and  support — to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  this  House,  and  that  respect 
for  its  rules  and  orders,  on  a  due  observance 
of  which  not  only  the  proper  and  satisfac- 
tory discharge  of  public  business,  but  also 
the  character  of  the  House,  must  entirely 
depend.  I  have  now  to  remind  the  House 
that  the  only  business  with  which  we  can 
proceed  is  to  take  the  oaths  at  the  table 
required  by  law. 

Mb.  SPEAKER  then  took  the  oaths, 
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first  alone;  and  after  the  remainder  of  the 
sitting  was  occupied  in  swearing  Members. 
House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  Four 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Saturday,  November  20,  1847. 

The  House  met  at  Twelve  o'clock;  the 
entire  sittmg  was  occupied  in  swearing 
Members. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  Four 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  November  22,  1847. 
The  sitting  of  the  House  was  entirely 
occupied  in  swearing  in  such  Lords  as  pre- 
sented themselves. 
House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  November  22,  1842. 
The  House  met  at  Twelve  o'clock ;  the 
entire  sitting  was   occupied  in   Swearing 
Members. 

House  adjourned  at  Four  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
luesday,  November  23,  1847. 

M1KCTB8.3  Took  the  OoM«.— Several  Lords.— Lord  Straf- 
ford, having  lieen  created  Earl  of  Stra£fbrd»  took  the 
Oaths. 

SPEECH  OF  THE  LORDS  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Lords  Commissioners,  the  Lord 
President,  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde, 
Earl  Spencer,  and  the  Earl  of  Auck- 
land, being  in  their  Robes,  and  seated  on 
a  Form  placed  between  the  Tbrone  and 
the  Woolsack,  commanded  the  Gentleman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  to  signify  to  the  Com- 
mons that  the  Lords  Commissioners  desire 
their  immediate  Attendance  in  this  House : 
■who  being  come,  with  their  Speaker, 

The  LORD  PRESIDENT,  in  pursu- 
ance of  Her  Majesty's  Commands,  deliver- 
ed the  following  Speech  to  both  Houses  of 
.Parliament : — 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen^ 
"  Her  Majesty  has  ordered  us  to 
declare  to  you  the  Causes  which  have 
induced  Her  to  call  Parliament  toge- 
ther at  the  present  Time. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  seen  with  great 


Concern  the  Distress  which  has  for 
some  Time  prevailed  among  the  Com- 
mercial Classes.  The  Embarrassments 
of  Trade  were  at  one  Period  aggra- 
vated by  so  general  a  Feeling  of  Dis- 
trust and  of  Alarm,  that  Her  Majesty, 
for  the  Purpose  of  restoring  Confi- 
dence, authorized  Her  Ministers  to  re- 
commend to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
of  England  a  Course  of  Proceeding 
suited  to  such  an  Emergency.  This 
Course  might  have  led  to  an  Infringe- 
ment of  the  Law. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  great  Satisfac- 
tion in  being  enabled  to  inform  you 
that  the  Law  has  not  been  infringed, 
that  the  Alarm  has  subsided,  and  that 
the  Pressure  on  the  Banking  and 
Commercial  Interests  has  been  miti- 
gated. 

"  The  abundant  Harvest  with  which 
this  Country  has  been  blessed  has  al- 
leviated the  Evils  which  always  ac- 
company a  Want  of  Employment  in 
the  Manufacturing  Districts.  Her  Ma- 
jesty has,  however,  to  lament  the  Re- 
currence of  severe  Distress  in  some 
Parts  of  Lreland,  owing  to  the  Scarcity 
of  the  usual  food  of  the  People. 
Her  Majesty  trusts  that  this  Distress 
will  be  materially  reKeved  by  the  Ex- 
ertions which  have  been  made  to  carry 
into  effect  the  Law  of  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament  for  the  Support  of  the 
Destitute  Poor.  Her  Majesty  has 
learnt  with  Satisfaction  that  Landed 
Proprietors  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  Means  placed  at  their  Disposal 
for  the  Improvement  of  Land. 

"  Her  Majesty  laments  that  in  some 
Counties  of  Lreland  atrocious  Crimes 
have  been  committed,  and  a  Spirit  of 
Insubordination  has  manifested  itself, 
leading  to  an  organized  Resistance  to 
Legal  Rights. 

"  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  employ- 
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ed  with  Vigour  and  Energy  the  Means 
which  the  Law  places  at  his  Disposal 
to  detect  Offenders,  and  to  prevent 
the  Repetition  of  Offences.  Her  Ma- 
jesty feels  it,  however,  to  be  Her  Duty 
to  Her  peaceable  and  well-disposed 
Subjects  to  ask  the  Assistance  of  Par- 
liament in  taking  further  Precautions 
against  the  Perpetration  of  Crime  in 
certain  Counties  and  Districts  in  Ire- 
land, 

"  Her  Majesty  views  with  the  deep- 
est Anxiety  and  Interest  the  present 
Condition  of  Ireland,  and  She  recom- 
mends to  the  Consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment Measures,  which,  with  due  Re- 
gard to  the  Rights  of  Property,  may 
advance  the  social  Condition  of  the 
People,  and  tend  to  the  permanent 
Improvement  of  that  Part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  seen  with  great 
Concern  the  breaking  out  of  Civil 
War  in  Switzerland. 

*'  Her  Majesty  is  in  communication 
with  Her  AUies  on  this  Subject,  and 
has  expressed  Her  Readiness  to  use, 
in  concert  with  them,  Her  friendly  In- 
fluence for  the  Purpose  of  restoring  to 
the  Swiss  Confederation  the  Blessings 
of  Peace. 

"  Her  Majesty  looks  with  Confi- 
dence to  the  Maintenance  of  the  ge- 
neral Peace  of  Europe, 

"  Her  Majesty  has  concluded  with 
the  Republic  of  the  Equator  a  Treaty 
for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

"  HiR  Majesty  has  given  Directions 
that  this  Treaty  should  be  laid  before 
you. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
CommonSy 

"  Her  Majesty  has  given  Directions 
that  the  Estimates  for  the  next  Year 
should  be  prepared,  for  the  Purpose 
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of  being  laid  before  you.  They  will 
be  framed  with  a  careful  Regard  to 
the  Exigencies  of  the  Public  Service. 

"  My  LordSy  and  Gentlemen^ 

"  Her  Majesty  recommends  to  the 
Consideration  of  Parliament  the  Laws 
which  regulate  the  Navigation  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain whether  any  Changes  can  be 
adopted,  which,  without  Danger  to 
our  Maritime  Strength,  may  promote 
the  Commercial  and  Colonial  Interests 
of  the  Empire. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to 
appoint  a  Commission  to  report  on  the 
best  Means  of  improving  the  Healtli 
of  the  Metropolis;  and  Her  Majesty 
recommends  to  your  earnest  Attention 
such  Measures  as  will  be  laid  before 
you  relating  to  the  Public  Health. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  deeply  sympa- 
thized with  the  Sufferings  which  afilict 
the  Labouring  Classes  in  the  Manu- 
facturing Districts  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  many  Parts  of  Ireland^  and 
has  observed  with  Admiration  the  Pa- 
tience with  which  these  Sufferings 
have  been  generally  borne. 

"  The  Distress  which  has  lately  pre- 
vailed among  the  Commercial  Classes 
has  affected  many  important  Branches 
of  the  Revenue;  but  Her  Majesty 
trusts  that  the  Time  is  not  distant 
when,  under  the  Blessing  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
have  resumed  their  wonted  Activity." 

Then  the  Commons  withdrew. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 
The  Earl  of  YARBOROUGH:  My 
Lords,  I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that 
although  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had 
occasion  to  address  an  asscmhly  somcthins^ 
similar  to  that  of  your  Lordships,  still  I 
feel  so  inadequate  to  the  task  I  have  un- 
dertaken,   that  I  am    unaffectedly    con- 
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strained  to  ask  that  indulgence  inrhicli  your 
Lordships,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  in  the 
usual  habit  of  kindly  affording  to  Members 
who  address  your  Lordships  for  the  first 
time.  I  trust  your  Lordships  will  feel,  as 
I  do,  that  this  is  an  occasion  when  one  at- 
tempting to  address  your  Lordships  must 
labour  under  some  difficulties ;  for  there 
are  subjects  touched  upon  in  the  Speech 
which  Her  Majesty  has  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  should  be  addressed  to  you,  which 
require  to  be  touched  upon,  as  1  think, 
most  delicately,  by  the  person  who  moves 
an  Address  in  reply  to  that  most  gracious 
Speech,  if,  as  I  am  most  anxious  should 
be  the  case  upon  the  present  occasion,  he 
desires  that  the  Address  should  receive 
the  unanimous  sanction  of  your  Lordships. 
Whatever  opinion  noble  Lords  may  have 
formed  upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  ad- 
vised Her  Majesty  upon  a  late  occasion, 
every  one  must  feel  that,  considering  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  country  were  placed,  the 
giving  the  power  to  advance  further  capi- 
tal to  the  country  was  the  best  step  which 
could  have  been  taken;  the  commercial 
distress  was  greater  than  has  existed  in 
this  country  for  a  very  considerable  pe- 
riod ;  and  I  sincerely  trust  the  measures  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  alleviate 
the  distress  consequent  upon  such  a  de- 
rangement in  the  accustomed  stream  of 
commerce.  Many  of  your  Lordships  may 
differ  as  to  the  cause  of  that  distress. 
Some  may  probably  attribute  it  to  the  effect 
of  a  recent  measure  which  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  Some 
may  attribute  it — and  with  those  I  shall 
certainly  agree,  for  I  think  it  is  manifestly 
the  case — to  the  great  amount  of  money 
required  to  purchase  food  for  the  country 
duiing  the  past  year.  No  doubt  there 
have  been  other  causes,  and  for  some  of 
them  the  Parliament  itself  does  not  stand 
wholly  free  from  blame — the  Legislature 
lent  itself  to  the  great  encouragement  of 
railroads.  Such  an  amount  of  money  was 
sanctioned  to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of 
those  works  as  could  not  be  drawn  from 
the  legitimate  resources  of  the  country. 
And,  my  Lords,  the  expenditure  sanctioned 
for  railways,  coming  contemporaneously 
with  the  great  amount  of  money  required 
for  the  purchase  of  food,  greatly  exceeded 
the  abilities  of  the  country.  Upon  refer- 
ring, my  Lords,  to  those  returns  which  are 
an  authority  upon  the  subject,  I  find  that 
the  quantity  of  foreign  grain  imported  this 


year,  up  to  the  10th  of  November  was 
10,898,000  qrs.  [Lord  Stanley:  Hear, 
hear !  ]  I  can  understand  the  cheer  of  the 
noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord  supposes 
that  this  large  importation  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  measures  recently  passed 
for  temporarily  suspending  the  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  com.  But  I 
think  your  Lordships  will  agree  with  me, 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  such  a  large 
importation  was  the  lamentable  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  and  also  the 
deficiency  of  the  harvests  in  this  country 
in  1845  and  1846.  Now,  my  Lords,  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  tliat  there  had  not  been 
any  alteration  made  in  those  laws,  I  think 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  will  agree 
with  me,  that  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  any  Government  to  have  maintain- 
ed them,  while  such  an  extent  of  misery 
and  distress  existed  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Ireland  as  we  had  unfortimately 
experienced  during  the  past  year.  Well, 
my  Lords,  that  was  the  quantity  imported 
in  1847;  there  was  also  a  very  large  quan- 
tity imported  in  1846 — it  amounted  to 
4,770,000  quarters.  This  large  importa- 
tiou  had  to  be  paid  for ;  and,  contempora- 
neously with  this  large  expenditure,  the 
Parliament,  in  the  years  1845,  1846,  and 
1847,  sanctioned  a  number  of  railways, 
to  carry  out  which,  required  an  amount 
of  capital  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
country  to  furnish.  In  1845  no  less  than 
104  Railway  Bills  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Legislature,  requiring  a  capital  of 
59,000,000Z.  sterling.  In  1846,  240  Bills 
were  passed,  requiring  an  estimated  capi- 
tal of  132,617,OO0Z.-8,O00,O00i.  of  that 
sum  was  transferred  capital;  still  there 
was  a  power  given  to  raise  in  that  year  no 
less  a  sum  than  124,500,000?.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  that  was,  I  believe,  that 
many  parties  conceived  the  opinion  that 
they  could  make  rapid  fortunes  by  speculat- 
ing in  those  concerns,  and  they  transferred 
their  capital  from  trade  to  those  specula- 
tions, not  intending  to  invest  their  money 
in  them,  but  in  hopes  of  speedily  getting 
it  back  again  with  large  accumulations. 
The  natural  effect  of  all  this  was,  that 
trade  was  very  materially  crippled;  and 
the  only  wonder  is,  when  the  panic  came, 
not  that  there  was  much  ruin  and  diffi- 
culty, but  that  there  was  not  much  greater 
distress.  These,  my  Lords,  are  not  the 
only  causes,  nor  probably  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  causes  of  the  misfortune  which  has 
recently  befallen  the  country,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  some  of  them ;  and  I 
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thiok  when  Her  Majesty's  Govcmment 
found  that  the  embarrassments  of  trade 
and  commerce  were  so  great — ^were  so  ex- 
treme, that  a  panic  seemed  to  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  commercial 
world — not  because  there  was  no  money 
in  the  country,  but  because  people  were 
afraid  to  invest  it — in  my  opinion,  the 
Government  were  not  only  justified,  but 
it  was  their  duty,  to  take  up(m  them  the 
responsibility  of  allaying  the  jmnic  in  al- 
most the  only  way  it  could  be  done— viz., 
by  allowing  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  issue  notes  on  good  security 
even  at  the  risk  of  more  notes  being  issued 
by  the  Bank  than  it  was  legally  empowered 
to  issue  by  the  terms  of  their  Charter. 
That  power  having  been  given,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  necessity  to  act 
upon  it  did  not  arise;  thereby  clearly 
proving  that  it  was  a  mere  panic,  and 
not  a  real  want  of  capital  the  country 
was  suffering  under.  In  consequence  of 
the  communication  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Government  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  demand  for  bullion  decreased 
from  1,994,000^.  on  the  23rd  of  Octo- 
ber, to  1,605,000Z.  on  the  25th.  being 
a  decrease  of  389,000Z.;  and,  therefore, 
I  think  that  the  commercial  distress  which 
prevailed  was  not  altogether  owing  to  want 
of  money,  because  the  proposition  which 
was  at  that  time  made  by  the  Government 
had  the  effect  of  restoring  confidence  in 
the  country  without  the  necessity  of  violat- 
ing the  Bank  Charter  Act;  and  I  trust 
that  trade  will  soon  assume  its  usual  chan- 
nel, and  that  those  interests  which  have 
suffered  from  various  causes  will  speedily 
be  restored  to  their  usual  state  of  prosper- 
ity. It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
me,  as  I  am  sure  it  must  be  to  every  one 
of  your  Lordships,  to  know  that  contempo- 
raneous with  the  pressure  upon  commerce, 
and  the  distress  of  the  manufacturing  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  the  country  has 
been  blessed  with  a  most  abundant  harvest, 
and  that  consequently  the  supply  of  food 
has  been  far  more  ample  and  reasonable 
than  in  the  year  preceding;  and  I  trust, 
that  if  we  should  be  blessed  with  such  an- 
other harvest  next  year,  wo  shall  find  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  this  country  ge- 
nerally improved.  My  Lords,  it  is  with 
great  regret  I  learn  from  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  the  melancholy  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland,  and  that  there  is  liltely  to  be  a  re- 
currence, to  some  extent,  of  the  distress 
which  prevailed  in  that  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year;  and  that 


a  necessity  has  arisen  also  for  asking  the 
co-operation  of  Parliament  in  measures  for 
repressing  offences  which  too  unhappily 
prevail.  My  Lords,  I  am  sure  that  while 
the  British  Patliament  will  always  be  wil- 
ling to  adopt  measures  to  relieve  the  dis* 
tresses  of  the  Irish  people,  it  will  also 
readily  support  the  Government  in  adopt- 
ing means  to  provide  for  a  willing  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  in  Ireland.  I  am  confident 
your  Lordships  will  be  willing  to  believe 
that  the  utmost  endeavours  have  been  used 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  enforce  order,  and  to  consider  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  proposed  for  the  extraordi- 
nary exertion  of  authority  in  repressing 
crime.  But,  my  Lords,  I  think  this  coun- 
try will,  in  the  first  place,  require  that 
every  exertion  shall  be  used  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland  towards  carrying  out 
the  relief  of  the  poor;  that  the  law  passed 
last  Session  shall  be  observed  and  enforced. 
This  country,  I  further  think,  will  require 
that  there  shall  be  a  willing  obedience  to 
the  law;  for,  unless  tranquillity  prevail,  no 
efforts  to  promote  improvement  can  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  successful  issue.  AU  per- 
sons in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
must  deplore  the  existence  of  a  band  of 
miscreants  who  go  about  wantonly  destroy- 
ing life.  I  believe  that  a  sort  of  morbid 
feeling  prevails  against  the  possessors  of 
land;  that  the  occupants  are  resolved  to 
keep  their  land,  and  not  to  pay  rent 
to  the  proprietors.  This  information 
may  not  be  correct;  but  I  hope  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  those  persons  are 
few  in  number.  They  commit  mur- 
der with  seeming  impunity,  for  they 
have  struck  a  terror  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  evidence  can  alone  bring  them  to 
justice.  Every  person  must  admire  the 
firmness  and  determination  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  manifested  during  his  short 
government  of  Irish  affairs;  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  your  Lordships  will  assure  Her 
Majesty  that  you  are  ready  to  assist  Her 
Government  in  carrying  measures  which 
for  many  years  they  have  been  anxious  to 
carry,  and  but  for  an  organised  system  of 
opposition  they  would  have  carried,  to  re- 
press crime  and  to  produce  peace  and  tran- 
quillity in  that  unhappy  country;  which  is 
necessary  for  enabling  them  to  carry  out 
those  many  liberal  measures  which  they 
wish  to  pass  for  the  benefit  of  that  coun- 
try; but  of  which  the  disorganised  state  is 
so  likely  to  obstruct  the  progress.  During 
the  past  year  10,000,000/.  have  been  grant- 
ed to  employ  the  people  on  public  works  in 
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Ireland;  and  of  that  sum  I  beliere 
8,000,0001.  has  been  expended.  But, 
mj  Lords,  while  jon  are  williog  to  grant 
pecnniarj  assistance  to  the  people,  let  me 
again  ask  jonr  Lordships  to  agree, in  as- 
suring Her  Majesty  that  ample  proyision 
shall  be  made  for  the  exigencies  of  that 
country.  My  Lords,  your  Lordships,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  join  with  me  in  thanking 
Her  Majesty  for  offering  Her  aid  and  in- 
fluence for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  state  of  <^turbaoce  which  unhappily 
exists  in  Switzerland;  and  also  for  the  as- 
surance that  the  peace  of  Europe  is  not 
likely  to  be  disturbed.  Your  Lordships 
will,  I  am  sure,  yiew  with  satisfaction  the 
communication  in  the  Royal  Speech,  that 
another  country  has  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  assist  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
abominable  slaye  trade;  and  I  trust  that 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
Department  will,  by  some  measure  giving 
greater  facilities  to  emigration  to  our  colo- 
nies, lend  additional  assistance  in  putting 
down  the  abominable  traffic  in  slayes.  My 
Lords,  Her  Majesty  has  recommended  to 
Parliament  the  consideration  of  the  navi- 
gation laws;  and  your  Lordships  will,  I 
trust,  agree  with  me,  that  so  great  a  desire 
exists  in  this  country  that  something  should 
be  done  with  regard  to  these  laws,  that  it 
is  worthy  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
whether  any  alteration  can  be  made  in 
them  which  will  assist  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  this  country  and  her  colonies, 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  will  not  tend 
to  diminish  the  pre-eminence  of  this  coun- 
try as  a  maritime  Power.  I  feel  confident 
that  by  a  judicious  relaxation  of  these 
laws,  the  mercantile  interest  may  be  greatly 
promoted;  and  it  is  also  a  question  with 
me,  whether  thereby  the  naval  strength  of 
this  country  may  not  only  not  be  impaired, 
but  may  on  the  contrary  be  greatly  im- 
proved. My  Lords,  another  subject  in  the 
Speech  is  well  worthy  of  your  Lordships' 
attention;  and  I  think  your  Lordships 
ought  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  calling  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  it — I  allude  to 
the  sanatory  condition  of  the  people.  It  is 
a  subject  which  I  myself  look  upon  as  being 
of  great  importance;  and  I  trust  that  any 
measure  for  sanatory  improvement  which 
may  be  introduced  by  the  Government  will 
not  be  confined  in  its  operation  to  the  me- 
tropolis, but  that  it  will  be  extended  to 
the  whole  country.  My  Lords,  I  feel  that 
it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  anything  more 
in  order  to  induce  your  Lordships  to  agree 
to  the  Address  which  I  have  now  the  ho- 


nour of  moving.  The  measures  referred  to 
by  Her  Majesty  in  Her  most  gracious 
Speech  are  of  such  paramount  importance 
that  they  will  doubtless  receive  your  Lord- 
ships' inunediate  and  grave  consideration. 
My  Lords,  one  word  more  with  regard  to 
Ireland.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  while  five 
or  six  years  ago  it  was  an  unconmaon  thing 
to  find  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  country 
receiving  |ppport  from  the  wealthy  classes, 
that  those  parties  are  now  laying  aside  their 
poUtical  differences,  and  are  coming  for- 
ward to  support  the  Viceroy  in  maintaining 
the  law,  and  are  suggesting  measures  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  thdr 
country.  Your  Lordships'  best  attention 
will  no  doubt  be  given  to  any  measures  for 
relieving  the  commercial  distress  which 
prevails,  and  also  to  any  measures  which 
may  be  proposed  (if  necessary)  to  make  up 
any  deficiency  which  I  am  afraid  must  ex- 
ist in  the  revenue.  The  noble  Lord 
concluded  by  moring  the  following  Ad- 
dress in  answer  to  Her  Majesty's  most 
gracious  Speech  : — 

"  Most  Gracious  Sotereigx, 

"  We,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutlM  and  loyal 
Subjects,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  beg  leaTe  to  return  to 
Tour  Majesty  our  humble  Thanks  for  the  gracious 
Speech  which  Your  Majesty  has  conmiandcd  to  be 
made  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  We  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  informing 
us  of  the  Causes  whieh  hare  induced  Your  Ma- 
jesty to  call  this  Parliament  together  at  the  pre- 
sent Time. 

*  *  Ws  beg  to  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  sym- 
pathise with  the  great  Concern  which  Your  Ma- 
jesty has  been  pleased  to  express  for  the  Distress 
which  preTails  among  the  Commercial  Classes. 

"  In  common  with  Your  Majesty  we  lament  to 
hear  that  the  Embarrassments  of  Trade  have  been 
aggrayated  by  a  general  Feeling  of  Distrust  and 
Alarm;  and  we  thank  Your  Majesty  for  inti- 
mating to  us  that  Your  Majesty  has  authorised 
Your  Ministers  to  reconmiend  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  Enghmd  such  a  Course  of  Proceeding 
as  might  restore  Confidence,  and  be  suitaUe  to 
the  Emergency. 

**  We  beg  to  thank  Your  Majesty  for  the  As- 
surance of  the  Satis&ction  which  Your  Bilajetty 
expresses  in  being  able  to  inform  us  that  this 
Course  has  been  adopted  without  any  Infringe- 
ment of  the  Law,  that  the  Alarm  has  subsided, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  Miti:^tion  of  the  Pres- 
sure on  the  Banking  and  Commercial  Classes. 

"  We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  late  abundant 
Haryest  with  which  this  Country  has  been  blessed 
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has  had  the  effect  of  alleyiating  the  Evils  insepa- 
rable from  a  Want  of  EmploTment  in  the  Manu- 
&cturing  Districts. 

**  Wb  concur  with  Your  Majesty  in  lamenting 
the  Recurrence  of  severe  Distress  in  Ireland,  in 
consequence  of  the  Scarcity  of  the  usual  Food  of 
the  People. 

"  Wi  beg  leave  humbly  to  express  our  Concur- 
rence in  the  Hope  which  Tour  Majesty  entertains 
that  the  Distress  may  be  materially  relieved  by 
the  Exertions  made  to  carry  into  effect  the  Law 
passed  last  Session  for  the  Support  of  the  Desti- 
tute Poor;  and  we  cordially  participate  in  the 
Satis&ction  expressed  by  Tour  Majesty  that  the 
Landed  Proprietors  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  Means  placed  at  their  Disposal  by  the  Libe- 
rality of  Parliament  for  the  Improvement  of  their 
Land. 

**  We  lament,  in  common  with  Tour  Majesty, 
the  atrocious  Crimes  which  have  been  committed 
in  some  Coimties  of  Ireland,  and  that  Spirit  of 
Insubordination  which  has  led  to  an  organised 
Resistance  to  legal  Rights. 

**  Wi  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  inform- 
ing us  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has 
used  with  Vigour  and  Energy  the  Means  placed 
at  his  Disposal  by  Law  for  the  Detection  of  Of- 
fenders, and  for  preventing  the  Repetition  of 
Offences. 

"  Wk  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  the  Intimation 
Tour  Majesty  has  given  us,  that  Tour  Majesty 
has  felt  it  to  be  Tour  Duty  to  Tour  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  Subjects  to  ask  the  Assistance  of 
Parliament  in  taking  further  Precautions  against 
the  Peri)etration  of  Crimes  in  certain  Counties 
and  District^  in  Ireland;  and  we  assure  Tour 
Majesty  that  we  will  take  the  Subject  into  our 
most  serious  Consideration. 

**  Wa  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  the  deep 
Anxiety  and  Interest  which  Tour  Majesty  takes 
in  the  present  Condition  of  Ireland  ;  and  we  as- 
sure Tour  Majesty  that  we  will  give  our  best  At- 
tention to  Measures  which  Tour  Majesty  recom- 
mends to  the  Consideration  of  Parliament,  which, 
with  due  Regard  to  the  Rights  of  Property,  may 
advance  the  social  Condition  of  the  People,  and 
tend  to  the  permanent  Improvement  of  that  Part 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  Wk  assure  Tour  Majesty  that  we  participate 
in  the  great  Concern  which  Tour  Majesty  has 
expressed  at  the  breaking  out  of  tho  Civil  War  in 
Switzerland. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  express  our  Gratification 
that  Tour  Majesty  is  in  communication  with  Tour 
Allies  on  this  Subject,  and  that  Tour  Majesty  has 
expressed  Tour  Readiness  to  use,  in  concert  with 
them.  Tour  friendly  Influence  for  the  Purpose  of 
restoring  to  the  Swiss  Confederation  the  Blessings 
of  Peace, 
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**  We  cordially  rejoice  in  the  Confidence  which 
Tour  Majesty  has  expressed  with  regard  to  the 
Maintenance  of  the  general  Peace  of  Europe. 

"  We  beg  to  express  our  Gratification  that  Tour 
Majesty  has  concluded  a  Treaty  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Slave  Trade  with  the  Republic  of 
Equador ;  and  we  humbly  thank  Tour  Majesty 
for  having  given  Directions  for  laying  this  Treaty 
before  Parliament. 

"  We  humbly  assure  Tour  Majesty  that  we  will 
take  into  our  Consideration  the  Laws  which  regu- 
late the  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  Changes  can  be 
adopted,  which,  without  Danger  to  our  Maritime 
Strength,  may  promote  the  Commercial  and  Colo- 
nial Interests  of  the  Empire. 

**  We  thank  Tour  Majesty  for  informing  us 
that  Tour  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  appoint 
a  Commission  to  report  on  the  best  Means  of  im- 
proving the  Health  of  the  Metropolis;  and  we 
assure  Tour  Majesty  that,  in  obedience  to  Tour 
Recommendation,  such  Measures  as  shall  be  laid 
before  us  relating  to  the  Public  Health  shall  re- 
ceive our  earnest  Attention. 

"  We  humbly  assure  Tour  Majesty  that  we  par- 
ticipate in  the  deep  Sympathy  which  Tour  Majesty 
has  expressed  for  the  Sufferings  which  afflict  the 
Labouring  Classes  in  the  Manufiicturing  Districts 
of  Great  Britain  and  in  many  Parts  of  Ireland ; 
and  we  fully  concur  in  the  Admiration  which  Tour 
Majesty  evinces  for  the  Patience  with  which  these 
Sufferings  have  been  generally  borne. 

**  We  beg  leave  humbly  to  express  our  Regret 
that  the  Distress  which  has  prevailed  among  the 
Commercial  Classes  has  affected  many  important 
Branches  of  the  Revenue ;  and,  in  conmion  with 
Tour  Majesty,  we  trust  that  the  Time  is  not  dis- 
tant when,  under  the  Blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, the  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  have  resumed  their  wonted  Acti- 
vity." 

Lord  ELPHINSTONE  seconded  the 
Address  in  a  very  few  words,  which 
were  spoken  in  so  low  a  tone  that  few 
of  them  reached  the  gallery.  He  was  un- 
derstood to  say  that  tho  nohle  Mover  had 
noticed  every  point  in  such  a  clear  and  able 
manner  that  nothing  was  left  for  him  to 
remark  upon. 

The  question  having  been  put  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,  I  cer- 
tainly  had  desired  that  some  other  of  your 
Lordships  had  addressed  you  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  who  would  have  urged  upon 
some  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment the  propriety  of  being  more  explicit 
as  to  the  reasons  for  caUing  us  together 
now  than  we  have  as  yet  heard  explained 
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bj  either  of  the  noble  Earls  wbo  bave 
mored  and  seconded  tbe  Address;  as  also 
of  the  intentions  of  that  Government,  and 
tbe  explanation  wbicb  tbej  really  have  to 
offer  for  tbeir  conduct  in  summoning  tbe 
Parliament  together  at  this  most  unusual 
and  inconyenient  period — I  should  have 
wished  that  such  an  explanation  bad  been 
giren  before  I  attempted  to  offer  any  of 
those  observations  which  occur  to  mo  upon 
the  Speech  which  has  this  day,  by  com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty,  been  delivered  to 
the  House.  But  seeing  that  none  of  your 
Lordships  -are  disposed  to  originate  this 
discussion,  and  feeling  that  the  country 
has  never  been  called  together  under  cir- 
cumstances of  greater  anxiety  and  of 
greater  alarm  than  at  present — feeling  that 
at  this  time  of  most  senous  difficulty,  the 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  which  has  just 
been  moved,  though  it  is  but  the  echo  of  a 
Speech  singularly  unmeaning  in  its  char- 
acter, and  indecisive  as  to  the  purposes 
of  Government,  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  altogether  in  silence — under  all  these 
circumstances  I  trust  your  Lordships  will 
hold  me  excused  if  at  this  early  period 
of  the  discussion  I  present  myself  befcft-e 
the  House  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to 
your  Lordships  those  views  and  impres- 
sions which  that  speech  and  the  speeches 
of  the  noble  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the 
Address  have  made  upon  my  mind.  I  pass 
by  altogether  tbe  speech  of  the  noble  Sec- 
onder; because  I  am  well  aware  that  my 
noble  Friend  has  in  the  kindest  manner, 
and  upon  the  shortest  notice,  undertaken 
the  duty  which  he  has  just  discharged, 
and  because  he  himself  announced  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  speak  in  so  doing  beyond 
what  was  formally  required  of  him.  I 
shall  address  myself  then,  my  Lords,  to  the 
Speech  of  the  Government,  and  to  those 
comments  that  have  been  made  on  that 
Speech  by  the  noble  Mover  of  the  Ad- 
dress. My  Lords,  that  Speech  commences 
by  informing  us  that  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners have  been  commanded  to  declare 
to  Parliament  the  causes  which  have  in- 
duced Her  Majesty  to  call  Parliament  to- 
gether at  this  early  and  unusual  period. 
My  Lords,  I  have  looked  attentively 
through  that  Speech,  and  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  a  most  important,  most  anxious, 
and  most  painful  expression  of  concern  for 
the  distresses  of  the  country,  I  confess  I 
find  nothing  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  ex- 
planation for  this  early  and  unusual  meet- 
ing. My  Lords,  I  shall  commence  with 
the  first  subject  in  that  Speech,  which  has 
been  brought  under  the  consideration  of, 


Parliament;  and  I  must  here  do  the  Gro- 
vemment  the  justice  of  saying,  that,  upon 
this  occasion,  they,  at  all  events,  have  not 
disguised  from  your  consideration  the 
greatness,  the  intensity,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  the  difficulties  in  which  this  coun- 
try is  involved,  whether  we  look  to  our 
domestic  or  social  relations,  to  our  mereaa- 
tile  or  commercial  interests,  or  to  our 
colonial  possessions.  I  have  had  the  ho- 
nour of  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  nearlj 
twenty-five  years,  and  at  no  period  do  I 
recollect  the  Ministers  of  the  Grown  com- 
pelled to  point  to  a  political  horizon  so 
entirely  clouded  with  gloom— enveloped  in 
such  complete  shadow,  without  a  single  raj 
of  light  to  which  they  could  direct  your 
attention,  or  call  for  your  congratulations  ; 
not  a  single  topic  has  been  alluded  to  on 
which  Her  Majesty  could  found  those 
hopes  which  She  entertains  of  a  speedy 
return  of  the  country  to  prosperity.  Au 
is  regret  and  lamentation  throughout. 

"  Iler  Majesty  has  seen  with  great  oonoem 
the  distress  which  has  for  some  time  prevaUed 
among  the  commercial  cUsses.  The  embarraw- 
ments  of  trade  were  at  one  period  aggravated  bj 
so  general  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  of  alarm,  that 
Her  Majesty,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  confi- 
dence, authorised  Her  Ministers  to  recommend 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  EngUnd  a  coume 
of  proceeding  suited  to  such  an  emergency.  This 
course  might  have  led  to  an  infringement  of  the 
law." 

Her  Majesty  deeply  sympathises  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  And  there  is  no 
Member  of  your  Lordships'  House  who 
will  not  join  with  Her  Majesty  in  this  deep 
expression  of  sympathy  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  lahouring  classes  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  Great  Britain.  In  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland  tbe  people  are  suffering 
from  this  great  distress.  Her  Majesty  has 
to  lament  with  your  Lordships  that  the 
distress  which  prevailed  amongst  the  com- 
mercial classes  has  affected  many  others 
beside. 

"  Her  Majesty  has,  however,  to  lament  tlie 
recurrence  of  severe  distress  in  Ireland,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  the  usual  food  of  the  people. 

'*  Her  Majesty  laments  that  in  some  counties 
in  Ireland  atrocious  crimes  have  heen  oommittadt 
and  a  spirit  of  insuhordination  has  manifested  it- 
self, leading  to  an  organised  resistance  to  legal 
rights. 

"  Her  Majesty  views  with  the  deepest  anxiety 
and  interest  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
She  recommends  to  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment measures  which,  with  due  regard  to  rights 
of  property,  may  advance  the  social  condition  of 
the  people,  and  tend  to  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  that  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom." 

With  apprehensions  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  almost  civil  war  —  of  deep 
concern  for  the  commercial  distress  that 
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preyails  at  home,  the  Speech  contains 
nothing  hut  deep  and  painful  lamen- 
tations—  la>mentAtions  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  revenue  (hut  the  cause  of  that  loss 
we  are  still  left  to  inquire  into) — ^lamenta- 
tions over  the  state  of  Ireland,  with  an  in- 
timation to  seek  for  such  further  measures 
as  may  he  considered  adequate  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  the  case — lamentations 
over  a  system  of  insuhordination  that  un- 
happily prevails  throughout  the  sister  coun- 
try, which  has  led  to  the  commission  of 
the  most  atrocious  crimes,  and  to  the  over- 
throw of  almost  every  legal  right.  This, 
my  Lords,  is  a  state  of  things  which,  in 
my  deliherate  opinion,  calls  for  your  most 
serious  deliherations.  There  is  no  one  point 
of  congratulation  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  meet  this  great  Assemhly.  We 
meet  here  in  the  midst  of  anxiety,  of  la- 
mentation over  the  past,  of  anxiety  for  the 
present,  in  apprehension  of  the  future. 
Never  was  there  a  time  in  which  it  was 
more  essential  for  the  guardianship  of  the 
Crown  to  be  swayed  by  men  far-seeing 
into  futurity,  who  are  capable  of  observing 
accurately  the  signs  of  the  times,  with  re- 
solution to  take  their  own  bold  and  deci- 
sive course,  while  they  throw  themselves 
upon  the  sanction  and  support  of  Parlia- 
ment—  men  who  can  state  clearly  and 
boldly  their  views,  the  causes  as  well  as 
the  effects  of  all  these  great  national  mis- 
fortunes, and,  stating  boldly  the  causes  of 
these  distresses,  to  state  as  briefly  and 
boldly  the  line  of  policy  they  propose  to 
adopt.  Such  men  as  these  the  country 
now  much  requires — men  who  would  not 
fear  in  this  emergency  to  throw  themselves 
upon  the  support  of  all  parties  in  this 
country;  whether  they  be  their  political 
friends  or  foes,  they  need  not  fear  but 
they  would  all  join  together,  forgetting  all 
party  considerations,  in  the  one  grand  and 
general  effort  to  rescue  our  country  from 
the  imminent  dangers  which  surround  her, 
and  save  her  from  that  state  of  distress 
hitherto  unparalleled.  These  I  hold  to  be 
the  duties  which  the  position  of  those  who 
are  at  this  time  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
calls  upon  them  to  adopt.  My  Lords,  the 
first  point  noticed  in  the  Speech  is  the 
distress  that  exists  amongst  the  commercial 
body.  No  man  can  deny  that  that  distress 
has  been  and  is  deeply  felt.  I  hear  with 
much  satisfaction,  and  I  heartily  join  in 
congratulations  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  in- 
formation Her  Majesty  has  communicated 
to  us,  that  the  alarm  which  has  recently 
existed  in  this  portion  of  the  community 


has  considerably  subsided,  and  that  the 
pressure  on  the  banking  and  commercial 
interest  has  been  mitigated.  I  rejoice  to 
hear  that  fact,  if  the  information  be  really 
correct.  Indeed  I,  for  one,  believe  that 
there  is  some  mitigation  of  this  distress; 
but  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  say  whether 
the  alarm  has  really  subsided;  for  your 
Lordships  should  recollect  that  you  have 
not  as  yet  received  the  accounts  of  the  re- 
sult of  these  commercial  failures  from  our 
colonial  possessions.  You  cannot  as  yet 
say  what  the  extent  and  the  width  of  this 
commercial  alarm  may  be.  My  Lords,  the 
noble  Earl  who  opened  the  debate  this 
night  has  claimed  for  the  Government 
much  credit  for  taking  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  going  beyond  the  law 
when  they  became  aware  of  the  great  com- 
mercial difficulties  that  existed.  I  am 
willing  to  join  the  noble  Earl  in  the  ex- 
pression of  thanks  to  the  Government  for 
taking  this  step,  which  meets  with  my 
hearty  approval.  I  may,  however,  be  per- 
mitted to  express  my  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  have  given  an  earlier  and  more 
liberal  assistance.  If  they  had  done  so, 
they  might  ha\e  averted  that  panic  which 
had  so  recently  occurred.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, deny  them  the  credit  they  deserve 
for  having  offered,  though  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, to  violate  the  law  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  country,  and  authorising  the  in- 
fraction of  a  law  so  recently  imposed.  I 
know  not,  however,  how  to  interpret  the 
terms  of  that  Speech  which  congratulates 
this  House  and  the  country  that  the  law, 
notwithstanding  the  authority  that  was 
given  for  its  infraction,  has  not  been  in- 
fringed. 

"  Her  Majesty  has  great  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  inform  you  that  the  law  has  not  been  in- 
fringed ;  that  the  alarm  has  subsided;  and  that 
the  pressure  on  the  banking  and  commercial  in- 
terests has  been  mitigated." 

Now,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  law  has  been  violated,  if  not 
by  the  Bank  itself,  by  the  Government, 
and  that  for  that  violation  of  the  law  they 
will  require  an  Act  of  Indemnity  from  the 
Parliament.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne 
sets  forth,  that  **  Her  Majesty,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  confidence,  had,  au- 
thorised Her  Ministers  to  recommend  the 
Bank  of  England  to  commit  an  infraction 
of  the  law."  There  are,  I  believe,  some 
variations  from  this  passage  in  the  Ad- 
dress that  has  been  moved  in  answer  to 
Her  Majesty's  Speech.  I  was  not,  how- 
ever, able  to  collect  the  precise  import  of 
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those  variations;  but  I  am  sure  the  Go- 
vemment  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Speech 
should  be  confined  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  language  of  the  Speech  itself.  The 
Speech  proceeds  to  say  that  Her  Majesty 
has  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  inform  us  that  the  law  has  not  been  in- 
fringed. Now,  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned 
if  I  take  issue  on  this  ground,  and  say 
that  the  law  has  been  infringed — the  forms 
of  the  law  have  been  actually  broken 
through,  although  the  violation  of  its  pro- 
visions may  not  have  been  actually  effected. 
Whether  this  was  a  law  which  justified  a 
departure  from  it  in  some  cases,  is  not  a 
question  which  it  is  now  necessary  for  us 
to  consider;  but  that  law  prescribed  that 
over  and  above  a  certain  amount  of  se- 
curity the  Bank  should  not  be  permitted  to 
issue  notes,  except  to  the  amount  of  bul- 
lion they  might  have  in  their  coffers.  The 
Bank  was  brought  to  nearly  that  state  of 
things  when  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  issue  other  notes,  and  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  it  to  call  for  ex- 
traordinary assistance.  I  believe,  that  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  management,  the  re- 
serve in  the  Bank  ought  to  amount  to 
3,000,000^  or  4,000,000?.,  at  least;  but 
It  was  actually  reduced,  lately,  to  a  re- 
seiTe,  that  did  not  exceed  1,300,000Z.  or 
1,400,000Z.  At  this  time  commercial  pres- 
sure was  at  its  greatest  height.  Uuder  the 
operation  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Bank  to  suspend  the  usual 
accommodation  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  upon  undoubted  security;  and  this  re- 
sult— though  doubtless  totally  unexpected 
by  its  authors — was  produced,  that  the  an- 
ticipations that  were  generally  entertained 
of  the  inability  of  the  Bank  to  make  fur- 
ther issues,  or  to  afford  greater  accommo- 
dation, had  the  effect  of  inducing  all  the 
country  banks,  and  all  private  persons  pos- 
sessed of  property,  to  hoard  up  in  their 
private  coffers  a  store  of  bullion  far  be- 
yond the  amount  required  for  the  or- 
dinary transactions  of  their  business;  and 
this  accumulation,  in  addition  to  the 
8,000,000Z.  of  gold  in  the  coffers  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  necessarily  caused  a 
universal  panic,  which  panic  had  the  still 
more  aggravating  effect  of  preventing 
people  from  bringing  forward  those  monies 
which  they  possessed,  and  which  were 
wholly  unnecessary  for  their  immediate 
wants.  At  the  same  time  gold  was  about 
coming  into  the  Bank,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Bank  had  fair  reason  to  expect  that  at  no 


very  limited  period  gold  would  come  in. 
Yet,  under  the  stringent  operations  of  the 
law  of  1844,  the  Bank  was  unable  to  issue 
a  single  note  beyond  that  which  it  had  al- 
ready in  circulation,  although  they  had 
8,000,000?.  of  gold  lying  beside  them  un- 
touched.  Now,  these  were  the  circum- 
stances with  which  the  Government  had  to 
deal;  and  I  think  it  is  only  right  to  give 
them  credit  for  taking,  though  late»  that 
step  which  had  the  effect  of  restoring  con- 
fidence. In  the  first  place,  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  with  the  most  laudable  inten- 
tion to  prevent  imdue  issue  and  lavish  ac- 
commodation, the  Government  authorised 
the  Bank  to  increase  their  accommodation 
at  the  risk  of  violating  the  law — at  the 
risk  of  making  the  issue  of  notes  larger 
than  the  due  proportion  of  bullion  in  their 
vaults.  Government,  under  their  hand — 
under,  I  believe,  the  signatures  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — authorised  and  empowered  the 
Bank,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  to  vio- 
late the  law  by  the  issue  of  a  larger  amount 
of  notes  than  they  were  authorised  to  is- 
sue. At  the  same  time  precaution  was 
taken,  no  doubt  with  the  best  intentions; 
but,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  most  uncon- 
stitutional in  character,  and  wholly  unwor- 
thy of  this  great  country  and  the  Govern- 
ment; for  the  purpose  of  taking  undue  ad- 
vantage, they  required  most  usurious  in- 
terest to  be  charged  by  the  Bank  upon  all 
accommodation  granted,  even  upon  the 
most  undoubted  security,  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  neutralising  with  the  one  hand 
the  boon  they  were  bestowing  with  the 
other.  I  think  that  this  step,  in  the  first 
place,  was  most  unconstitutional,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  thus  raising  money  on  the 
subject,  not  only  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament,  but  against  the  express  prohi- 
bition and  will  of  Parliament.  My  Lords, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  step  was 
wholly  discreditable  to  this  country.  The 
condition  accompanying  the  boon  was  no- 
thing short  of  this — namely,  that  Govern- 
ment should  go  halves  with  the  Bank  of 
England  in  the  profits,  while  they  fixed  8 
per  cent  as  the  minimum  rate,  and  left  the 
Bank  no  option  as  to  the  rate  at  which 
they  should  use  the  power  given  to  them. 
I  see  no  justification  whatsoever  that  Go- 
vernment can  offer  for  this  proceeding. 
They  must  come  here  to  Parliament  ac- 
knowledging their  offence,  and  must  an- 
swer to  Parliament  ex  post  fctcto  for  that 
offence.  My  Lords,  it  is  no  argument  for 
their  justification  to  say  that  the  law  has 
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not  been  infringed.  It  is  no  argument  fbr 
me  to  say,  if  I  sanctioned  the  murder  of  a 
man,  that  this  murder  has  never  been  com- 
mitted, inasmuch  as  the  victim  had  never 
been  met.  I  authorised  the  perpetration 
of  the  crime,  and  morally  as  weU  as  legally 
I  must  be  held  accountable  for  my  advice, 
as  if  under  my  advice  the  crime  had  ac- 
tually taken  place.  If  Government  under- 
takes to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
without  the  authority  of  Parliament,  or  by 
its  order,  or  to  authorise  the  arrest  of 
people  without  the  forms  of  law,  it  is  no 
answer  to  us  to  say  that  those  circum- 
stances did  not  arise  under  which  those 
orders  were  to  be  acted  upon;  that  be- 
cause no  man  had  been  actually  deprived 
of  his  liberty,  therefore  the  Government  is 
not  responsible  for  having  authorised  the 
suspension  of  that  enactment.  So,  my 
Lords,  I  submit  that  under  that  letter, 
containing  these  instructions  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  they  must  be  held  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  the  possible  violation  of  the 
law  as  if  the  Bank  of  England  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  authority  so  given,  and 
had  really  violated  the  law.  Then  comes 
a  question  much  more  important  to  the 
commercial  interest  of  this  country;  a 
question  that  is  exciting  the  deepest 
anxiety,  and  creating  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigations amongst  the  reflecting  classes 
of  the  population ;  and  that  is  the  question 
upon  which  we  have  a  right  to  call  on  your 
Lordships  for  the  expression  of  your  de- 
cided and  candid  opinions.  The  avowed 
object  of  that  law  was  to  regulate  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  to  prevent  imdue 
speculation,  to  check  undue  trading,  and 
to  render  impossible  those  acts  which,  it 
was  said,  lea  to  commercial  difficulties. 
Panics  arose,  difficulties  came,  pressure 
was  felt,  and  it  was  held  forth  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  were  bound  up  with 
the  maintenance  of  that  law.  But,  at  pre- 
sent. Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  suspend  that  law; 
and  I  ask  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  what 
they  meant  to  do  with  that  law  ?  and  that 
is  a  question  which  the  country  has  a  right 
to  ask,  and  to  which  the  country  has  a  right 
to  expect  an  answer  from  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  for  they  are  clothed  with  the  re- 
sponsibility. They  are  in  this  dilemma — 
if  the  law  be  wise,  and  just,  and  expedient, 
and  beneficial,  they  are  inexcusable  for 
having  violated  that  law;  and,  in  defiance 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  suspended  its 
operation.  If  they  were  justified  in  sus- 
pending the  law,  and  if  it  was  a  law  not 


applicable  to  fair  weather  only,  but  to  aU 
times;  then  it  was  their  duty,  as  a  Govern- 
ment, charged  with  the  administration  of 
this  great  country — than  which  no  part  of 
their  duty  is  more  important  than  that  of 
watching  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
whole  commercial  and  monetary  concerns 
of  the  country — it  is  their  duty  to  say 
whether  they  intend  to  uphold  that  law  in 
all  its  integrity,  or,  if  not,  what  amend- 
ment of  the  law  they  intend  to  propose. 
That  is  a  question  which  they  ought  to 
consider;  and  with  these  observations — 
and  I  think  it  had  been  better  late  than 
never  that  they  had  suspended  the  law — I 
will  pass  to  other  topics.  I  have  a  right  to 
ask  of  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  left  his 
place,  and  to  whom  I  think  it  would  be 
rather  an  embarrassing  topic,  considering 
the  course  he  has  taken — I  have  a  right  to 
ask  him,  when  is  this  commercial  distress 
and  pressure  to  cease?  No  doubt  it  has 
been  said,  that  this  distress  partly  arose 
from  the  undue  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  railway  undertakings.  The  noble  Earl 
opposite,  in  his  Address  in  answer  to  Her 
Majesty's  Speech,  undertook  to  give  an 
account  of  the  cause  of  that  distress;  and 
the  noble  Earl,  while  supporting  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  says,  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  that  distress  was  owing  to  the  im- 
portation in  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
present  year  of  10,000,000  of  quarters  of 
foreign  com.  Now,  do  not  let  the  noble 
Earl  and  do  not  let  the  Government  deceive 
themselves.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  led  on 
this  occasion  into  any  discussion  of  the 
com  laws;  but  I  cannot  forbear  calling  to 
mind  that,  when  those  measures  were  in 
progress,  I  ventured  to  express  an  opinion, 
although  it  was  met  with  a  contemptuous 
expression  on  the  part  of  a  noble  Friend  of 
mine,  that  when  these  corn  laws  had  been 
repealed,  and  provision  made  to  meet  the 
large  supply,  even  when  prices  ruled  mo- 
derate in  England,  we  might  look  for  an 
annual  importation  of  not  less  than 
4,000,000  of  quarters  of  foreign  corn. 
My  noble  Friend  lauglied  at  that  predic- 
tion; but  the  result  has  more  than  borne 
out  my  anticipations,  for  we  have  im- 
ported, not  4,000,000  of  quarters  in  one 
year,  but,  according  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Earl  opposite — and  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny  the  accuracy  of  his  figures — in  the 
nine  or  ten  months  of  the  present  year,  we 
have  imported  upwards  of  10,000,000  of 
quarters  of  foreign  com.  And,  my  Lords, 
the  noble  Earl,  in  moving  the  Address, 
while  supporting  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment,  attributed  the  commercial  distress 
existing  in  the  country  at  this  moment 
mainly  to  the  large  sums  we  have  had  to 
pay  for  this  foreign  corn.  Now,  really,  on 
the  part  of  the  supporters  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  this  is  indeed  a  valuable  ad- 
mission; and  for  myself  I  must  say  that 
the  event  has  in  a  remarkable  manner  veri- 
fied the  results  which  I  had  ventured  to 
anticipate  from  these  large  importations. 
My  Lords,  I  had  sent  me  this  morning  by 
post  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  address- 
ed to  me  in  1841  by  Mr.  Cobden,  in 
which  he  draws  a  very  glowing  picture  of 
the  results  of  a  free  importation  of  corn. 
He  says  there  will  not  be  an  unemployed 
man — not  a  mill  short-handed — that  new 
populations  would  spring  up,  churches  and 
chapels  be  built — that  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade— in  short,  everything  would 
flourish  if  this  happy  event  took  place.  My 
Lords,  you  have  had  an  importation  which 
the  most  sanguine  of  the  supporters  of  that 
measure  never  dreamed  of.  You  have  had 
10,000,000  of  quarters  in  nine  months. 
What,  then,  have  been  your  imports  and 
your  exports?  Your  exports  have  been 
bullion  for  the  payment  of  that  corn;  and 
that  export  will  continue  until  the  prices 
of  your  manufactures  fall  unnaturally  and 
ruinously  low,  by  dint  of  poor  pay,  and 
hard  work,  and  stint  allowance;  and  until 
you  have  been  enabled  to  force  your  manu- 
factured goods,  in  spite  of  hostile  tariffs, 
into  the  markets  of  the  Continent.  With 
an  importation  of  10,000,000  of  quarters 
of  foreign  corn,  we  have  a  diminution  of 
all  the  great  articles  of  export.  Never 
was  there  a  period  when  there  were  so 
many  mills  standing  still — so  many  men 
upon  short  time — so  many  operatives  un- 
employed. Never  was  there  a  time  when 
so  signal  a  discomfiture  came  to  crush  and 
destroy  all  the  anticipations  of  mere  tbeo- 
rists  wbo  thought  tbemselves  wiser  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  my  Lords, 
this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  case.  The 
noble  Earl — and  he  is  right — says  that  our 
home  market  has  failed,  and  now  you  are 
obliged  to  export  to  foreign  countries  to 
endeavour  to  prop  up  your  declining  trade. 
This  great  truth  of  the  importance  of  the 
home  trade  has  been  verified  by  experi- 
ence and  by  facts;  and  it  is  now  shown 
that  your  foreign  market,  great  as  it  is,  is 
comparatively  insignificant  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  our  home  market. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not,  for  one,  attribute  the 
whole  of  our  distress  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  or  those  measures  of  free  trade 


which  have  been  unfortunately  adopted; 
but  1  say  that  the  failure  of  the  crops  in 
England,  having  anticipated  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  by  leading  to  that  which 
you  acknowledge  to  be  the  object  of  re- 
peal, has  resulted  in  a  large  importation  of 
foreign  com  as  a  substitute  for  British 
com.  The  fulfilment  of  the  predictioiit 
however,  has  shown,  that  while  the  impor* 
tat  ion  of  a  large  amount  of  foreign  com 
has  been  ruinous  to  the  faraier,  it  has  not 
been  profitable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ruin- 
ous to  the  manufacturers.  My  Lords,  £ 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that  dis- 
tress  has  been  aggravated  by  the  banking 
law  of  1844;  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
at  a  period  when  a  different  policy  was  ox* 
pec  ted,  the  fact  of  the  Bank  being  restrict* 
ed  in  granting  its  usual  accommodation  to 
persons  in  business  has  a  tendency,  in 
connexion  with  the  other  circumstances  to 
which  1  have  alluded,  to  contract  accom* 
modation  in  other  quarters;  to  impair  con- 
fidence, produce  panic;  and  that  panic  haa 
led  to  a  degree  of  distress  and  suffering 
more  than  commensurate  with  the  capital 
and  wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  not  wo 
much  capital  that  is  wanted  as  some  ex« 
changeable  medium  in  which  all  parties 
would  have  confidence,  and  which  would 
prevent  that  general  stagnation  and  paraly- 
sation  of  trade  which  may  still  be  reme- 
died if  the  Bank,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Government,  be  enabled,  acting  upon 
sound  principles  of  commercial  pmdence, 
to  grant  that  temporary  accommodation 
which  may  be  the  means  of  oiling  the 
wheels  of  commerce,  and  preventing  the 
machine  from  standing  still  for  want^  the 
ordinary  medium  of  exchange.  My  Lords, 
I  pass  on  to  that  passage  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  in  which  Her  Majesty  says — 

**  Tho  abundant  harvest  with  which  this  corni- 
try  has  been  blessed  has  alleviated  tho  evils  which 
always  accompany  a  want  of  employment  in  the 
manufacturing  districts." 

I  do  not  clearly  understand  that  paragraph; 
but  I  do  understand  this,  that  every  abun- 
dant harvest  in  the  country  is  an  increase 
of  its  capital,  and  every  increase  of  its 
capital  which  extends  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  necessaries  of  life  must  neces* 
sarily  be  beneficial  to  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
I  wish  you,  my  Lords,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
nothing  can  compensate — no  law  can  com- 
pensate— for  the  loss  of  that  great  national 
capital  which  must  result  from  any  great 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  the  cereal 
produce  of  tho  country.     My   Lords,   I 
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heard  with  great  pain  the  present  state  of 
Ireland.     Her  Majesty  says  that — 

"  Her  Majesty  has  to  lament  the  recurrence  of 
severe  distress  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  the  usual  food  of  the  people.  Her 
Majesty  trusts  that  this  distress  will  be  materially 
relieved  by  the  exertions  which  have  been  made 
to  carry  into  eflfect  the  law  of  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament for  the  support  of  the  destitute  poor." 

I  helieve,  my  Lords,  that  great  exertions 
have  been  made — with  more  or  less  of  suc- 
cess— I  believe  that  great  exertions  have 
been  made  by  the  landed  pro|)rietors  to 
carry  into  effect,  at  great  personal  and  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices,  and  at  great  personal 
risk,  the  law  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  destitute  poor.  I  believe  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  have  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  for  the  purpose 
of  availing  themselves  of  those  means 
which  the  liberality  of  Parliament  had 
placed  at  their  disposal,  in  order  to  give 
employment  to  the  poor,  and  alleviate  the 
distress  that  existed.  I  will  not  now  enter 
upon  the  question  of  the  poor-law,  in  how 
far  it  may  have  been  advisable  to  extend 
its  provisions  to  Ireland.  I  do  not  desire  to 
exempt  the  Irish  landlords  from  one  iota 
of  that  duty  which  has  properly  fallen 
upon  them.  They  have  their  own  impro- 
vidence, and  that  of  their  ancestors  to 
thank,  and  they  must  bear  the  burden, 
whether  deservedly  or  undeservedly,  thrown 
upon  them.  But,  my  Lords,  we  must 
not  place  burdens  more  than  mortal  shoul- 
ders can  bear,  and  we  must  not  impose 
upon  the  property  of  Ireland  heavier  bur- 
dens than  it  can  sustain.  My  Lords,  there 
are  districts  in  Ireland  in  which  every  shil- 
ling of  rent — nay,  I  may  say,  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  land — would  not  be  capable 
of  maintaining  the  poor.  The  landlords 
upon  whom  you  call  to  maintain  the  poor, 
to  furnish  employment,  to  borrow  money 
in  order  to  afford  the  means  of  employ- 
ment, are  absolutely  penniless  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extensively  organised  com- 
bination to  refuse  or  resist  the  payment  of 
rent,  ^hich  is  the  sole  means  of  existence 
of  these  landlords.  My  Lords,  my  pro- 
perty lies  in  a  district  which  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  free  from  distress;  and 
although,  after  making  the  abatements  I 
was  called  upon  to  make,  the  rents  were 
fairly  and  punctually  paid — I  say  this  be- 
fore your  Lordships,  that  the  expenses  to 
which  I  was  subjected  in  the  present  state 
of  Ireland  were  such  that  in  the  course  of 
the  last  half  year — although  my  property 
was  in  a  district  which  could  not  be  called 
jdistressed- 
VOL.  XCV. 
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shilUng  from  that  property.  I  speak  not 
now  of  the  distressed  districts,  but  one  in 
which  considerable  care  and  much  money 
were  expended.  I  speak  now  of  a  compa- 
ratively comfortable  tenantry— of  a  well- 
disposed  tenantry — and  willing  to  do  their 
utmost  for  themselves;  and  I  ask  yom* 
Lordships,  then,  what  must  be  the  state  of 
the  landlords  in  the  distressed  districts, 
where  their  sole  reliance  is  in  the  payment 
of  their  rents,  and  whom  you  now  call 
upon  to  support  that  tenantry  ?  My  Lords, 
it  would  be  far  better  if  these  landlords 
would  throw  up  their  property  altogether; 
and  it  is  only  a  sense  of  duty  that  retains 
many  of  them  upon  their  property,  to  the 
sacrifice  of  all  their  substance,  and  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  My  Lords,  when  I 
speak  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  I 
must  say  that  it  is  worse  than  a  state  of 
civil  war;  and  dreadful  is  it  to  find  the 
people  enlisted  in  strife  one  against  ano- 
ther— connexions,  neighbours,  and  friends, 
all  engaged  in  an  open  struggle,  and  meet« 
ing  one  another  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
In  a  state  of  war  a  man  knows  his  enemy, 
and  is  prepared  to  meet  him  :  that  is  not 
the  state  of  Ireland.  My  Lords,  the  best 
landlords,  those  who  have  expended  their 
time,  and  labour,  and  money — who  have 
sacrificed  everything  for  the  purpose  of 
discharging  their  duty — who  have  sacri- 
ficed the  comforts  of  civilised  life,  for  such 
they  must  do  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland, 
in  order  to  do  their  duty  to  their  tenants 
and  dependants — those  men,  many  of  them 
I  could  name,  who  are  Members  of  your 
Lordships'  House,  are  besieged  within 
their  own  houses,  and  incapable  of  moving 
beyond  their  own  demesnes;  are  fortifying 
and  defending  their  houses  and  gardens, 
and  are  actually  prisoners  within  them, 
and  with  the  knowledge  throughout  the 
country  that  their  names  are  in  the  **  black 
list.'*  My  Lords,  these  men  are  not  de- 
terred— they  endeavour  to  execute  their 
duty;  and  they  hope  by  their  sufferings  to 
enlist  your  sympathies  in  their  behalf. 
One  by  one  we  see  those  proscribed  men 
cut  off  by  the  hands  of  the  assassin.  They 
wait  till  that  slow  but  certain  hand,  against 
which  no  precautions  can  protect  them, 
will  assail  them  unprotected,  or  if  pro- 
tected— if  subjected  to  the  espionage  of 
the  police — whether  passing  to  the  cottage 
of  the  poor  man,  or  to  the  house  of  God, 
or  to  the  board  of  guardians,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  what  in  them  lies  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  one  by  one  they 
fall  victims  to  the  blow  of  the  assassin, 
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which  they  hare  foreseen,  of  which  thev 
have  been  publicly  forewarned.  Some  of 
them  perhaps  in  the  bosom  of  their  family 
— perhaps  even  the  blow  may  fall,  as  fallen 
it  had,  in  a  humble  quarter,  on  the  un- 
happy wife,  who  rushed  forward  and  op- 
posed her  own  body  between  the  husband 
and  the  murderer — perhaps  in  open  day, 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  community,  and 
with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  half 
the  country,  the  best,  humanest,  and  most 
irreproachable  men  are,  to  the  disgrace  of 
a  civilised  community,  cut  off  by  the  hand 
of  the  assassin.  This  is  the  state  of  things 
with  which  you  have  to  deal  in  Ireland. 
My  Lords,  this  country  is  disgraced,  I  do 
not  deny,  by  many  grievous  crimes;  but 
in  this  country,  thank  God !  the  sympathy 
of  the  whole  country  is  in  favour  of  the 
victim  of  assassination.  The  support  of 
the  whole  country  is  awake  to  vindicate 
the  law.  The  whole  country  is  aroused  to 
bring,  at  all  events,  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  law,  the  perpetrator  of  such  nefarious 
actions.  One  universal  feeling  prevails  in 
favour  of  the  vindication  of  the  law,  the 
punishment  of  crime,  and  the  repression 
of  outrage.  My  Lords,  that  is  not  the 
case  in  Ireland.  Be  it  timidity,  or  some 
worse  cause,  there  no  hand  is  raised  to  stay 
the  deed;  but,  worse  than  that,  no  voice 
is  raised  after  the  blow  to  denounce  the 
assassin.  Nay,  if  a  voice  be  raised,  it  is 
raised  at  the  peril  of  life — in  Ireland;  it 
is  safer  to  violate  than  to  obey  the  law. 
My  Lords,  I  approach  a  far  more  painful 
and  more  serious  question  than  even  this. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  entering 
upon  such  painful  details;  but  they  are 
forced  upon  mc  by  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  circumstances  of  Ireland  have  been 
brought  forward  in  Ilcr  Majesty's  Speech; 
and  I  tliink  there  is  no  subject  which  more 
irnponitively  demands  or  justifies  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  Parliament.  I  speak 
witli  all  respect  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  I  believe  that,  if  not  all  men  of 
education,  they  are  in  the  main  pious  and 
well-disposed  individuals — indefatigable  in 
the  (iiscliarge  of  their  religious  duties — in 
devoting  themselves  to  their  flocks — and  in 
sparing  no  pains  nor  toil  in  those  offices 
which  tliey  believe'  it  their  duty  to  dis- 
charge. Having  said  this,  I  tliink  it  would 
b(»  a  crime  to  conceal  the  expression  of  my 
opinion,  that,  however  the  Roman  (,'atholic 
clergy,  as  a  body,  may  be  desirous  of 
repre."»sing  and  discouraging  off(?nces,  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  as  a  body,  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  support  of  the  law. 


My  Lords,  I  bclicre — ^perhaps  it  may  be 
natural — ^but  I  believe  that  there  is  ft  kind 
of  rivalry  of  authority  with  regard  to  erim- 
inal  offences  in  Ireland  between  the  clei^ 
and  the  law.  I  believe  that  the  sacredneaa 
of  confession  is  carried  to  a  degree  danger- 
ous to  the  civil  Government  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  country.  Tho  Roman  Catholie 
priest  feels  bound  to  conceal  the  secrets 
which  the  guilty  man  confides  to  him;  and 
although  I  have  heard  of  many  denunci- 
ations against  informers — and  informer  in 
Ireland  means  any  man  who  joins  in  bring- 
ing ofienders  to  justice ;  prosecutors,  wit- 
nesses, all  are  classed  under  that  name^ 
while  against  informers  there  hare  been 
denunciations  from  the  sacred  altar  without 
end,  I  never  heard — I  should  wish  to  hear, 
it  would  give  me  the  greatest  possible  gra- 
tification to  hear — a  declaration  made, 
either  publicly  or  privately,  by  pastoral 
letter,  by  private  recommendation,  or  by 
authoritative  declaration,  in  the  temple 
of  God,  or  outside  the  threshold,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity not  only  to  abstain  from  crime  him* 
self,  but  to  denounce  to  the  civil  authority 
those  who  might  be  guilty  of  premeditated 
crime.  My  Lonls,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  declaration ;  and  I  do  believe,  speaking 
with  all  respect  of  their  merits,  which  I  do 
not  deny,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
do  not  in  Ireland  apply  the  influence  which 
they  have  towards  the  support  of  the  law, 
by  recommending  and  enforcing  as  a  solemn 
duty  the  denunciation  to  the  civil  anthoritr 
of  crimes  which  they  knew  to  be  premedi- 
tated, and  which  were  afterwards  accom- 
plished. I  must  say,  without  attributing 
to  any  one  of  the  clergy  worse  motires 
than  those  of  imprudence,  that  among  re- 
cent instances  I  have  seen  addressed  to 
perhaps  a  too  excitable  peasantry  denun- 
ciations of  classes  of  individuals — -denunci- 
ations of  individuals — which  denunciations 
could  hardly  fail  of  stimulating  to  acts  of 
violence  that  excitable  population.  One 
most  melancholy  instance  was  followed 
within  two  days  by  the  assassination  of  a 
man  whom  the  priest  had  asked  from  the 
altar  whether  such  a  man  deserved  to  live  ? 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  holds  forth  certain 
expectations  that  some  measure  will  be 
asked  for  for  the  repression  of  these  crimes. 
1  say,  then,  in  my  own  name,  in  the  names 
of  my  noble  friends  around  me,  and  I  am 
sure  I  may  say  in  the  name  of  England,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  civilisation, 
let  those  measures  bo  eflcctual — let  them 
be  prompt.     I  say  to  Ilcr  Majesty's  Min^ 
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isters,  let  no  fear  of  a  loss  of  support  from 
following  such  a  course — ^let  no  fear  of 
being  taxed  with  inconsistency  turn  you 
from  your  duty.  Throw  yourselves  upon  the 
generosity — ^upon  the  justice  of  Parliament. 
Beliere  me,  you  will  receive  from  us  no 
unworthy  opposition — ^no  unworthy  taunt. 
Believe  me,  you  shall  receive  from  us  no 
flinching,  no  hesitating,  no  ambiguous  sup- 
port. Remember,  it  is  you  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  life  and  property  com- 
mitted to  your  care.  Life  and  property 
are  above  all  constitutional  theories ;  they 
are  the  foundation,  the  basis,  the  main 
bond  of  all  constitutions  and  all  rights. 
You,  the  Ministers,  are  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  those  rights.  Demand 
what  sacrifices  you  will  from  the  Irish 
landlords.  Compel  them  to  discharge  their 
duties;  but,  in  God's  name,  protect  them 
and  their  helpless  dependants  from  the 
hand  of  the  assassin.  I  recollect  years  and 
years  ago,  I  was  cried  down  almost  for  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  which  I  entertain  at 
this  moment  as  strongly  as  I  ever  enter- 
tained it,  that  the  law  in  Ireland  must  be 
feared  before  it  can  be  loved — it  must  be 
looked  up  to  for  protection,  and  as  a  check 
to  evil-disposed  men,  before  the  Irish  peo- 
ple will  bow  to  its  authority.  To  the 
British  Government  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  the  people  are  confided — it  is  tlieir 
duty  to  watch  over  and  protect  them.  I 
give  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  my 
cordial  meed  of  praise ;  I  believe  that  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  law  would  go,  he 
has  exercised  the  powers  intrusted  to  him 
with  fidelity  and  vigour.  But  the  greater 
the  fidelity  and  vigour  which  he  has  dis- 
played, the  mere  dear  and  manifest  is  the 
proof  that  the  existing  powers  of  the  law 
are  insufficient,  and  that  further  powers 
are  wanting.  Upon  you,  the  Government, 
rests  the  responsibility  of  asking  for  those 
powers.  My  Lords,  I  will  not  believe  that 
this  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament — I 
will  not  believe  that  the  representatives  of 
this  kingdom,  whose  prime  object  must  be 
to  protect  the  people,  and  maintain  the  se- 
curity of  life  and  property — I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  in  either  House  of  Parliament 
you  will  find  any  resistance  to  granting  to 
your  discretion,  .subject  to  your  responsi- 
bility, the  exercise  of  any  powers  which 
you  may  deem  necessary.  Earl  Grey,  as 
sound  a  constitutional  Whig  as  any  noble 
Lord  whom  I  see  opposite,  did  not  hesitate 
to  ask  for  the  powers  necessary  to  effect  the 
object  he  had  in  view;  and  I  trust  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  ask  for  full  and  sufficient 


powers.  Should  Parliament  deny  you,  on 
Parliament  be  the  responsibility.  My 
Lords,  the  subject  on  which  I  have  just 
addressed  you  is  of  such  deep  interest, 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  advert  to  those 
of  minor  importance.  I  find  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech,  in  reference  to  foreign  af- 
fairs, a  statement  that  Her  Majesty,  in 
concert  with  Her  Allies,  has  offered  Her 
mediation  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
peace  to  Switzerland.  I  only  wish  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  promise 
to  Parliament  a  speedy  termination  to  the 
hostilities  in  that  country.  Speaking  of 
our  foreign  relations,  it  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  no  allusion  should  have  been 
made  to  the  state  of  the  war  now  going  on 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
With  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  of  all 
foreign  countries,  my  humble  advice  to 
your  Lordships,  and  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
verement,  is  to  interfere  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. Last  year  I  took  the  liberty  of  calhng 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  of 
remonstrating  against  the  proposed  inter- 
vention. My  remonstrance  was  disregarded 
— an  armed  intervention  took  place.  The 
effusion  of  blood  was  stopped,  no  doubt, 
and  the  civil  war  put  an  end  to ;  but  you  un- 
dertook at  the  same  time  a  task  in  which, 
as  we  told  you,  you  would  fail — namely,  to 
guarantee  ^e  performance  of  certain  acts 
on  certain  conditioils.  My  Lords,  I  ask 
the  Government,  have  you  been  able  to 
fulfil  those  conditions?  Has  the  Sovereign 
of  Portugal  implicitly  followed  the  advice 
of  those  by  whom  alone  her  throne  could 
have  been  saved  ?  Or  is  the  result  this — 
that,  whereas  you  have  taken  upon  your- 
selves the  anomalous  duty  of  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  Portugal,  the  consequence 
really  is,  after  a  system  of  intrigue,  vio- 
lence, and  corruption  in  the  election  of  the 
Cortes,  the  restoration,  under  British  in- 
fluence, of  that  Minister  to  power  in  Por- 
tugal to  whose  oppression  and  tyrannical 
conduct  was  owing  the  rebellion  which  you 
put  down  ?  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
Senor  Cabral.  If  the  Portuguese  people 
desire  him  for  their  Minister,  in  God's 
name  let  them  have  him;  but  what  I  com- 
plain of  is,  that  this  country  should  inter- 
meddle in  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  un- 
dertake a  task  in  itself  impossible,  the 
result  of  which  has  been  just  as  was  pre- 
dicted. I  am  surprised  that  the  state  of 
Italy  should  not  have  been  adverted  to  in 
that  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  relating 
to  foreign  affairs;  for  I  hold  the  civil  war 
now  raging  in  Switzerland  of  infinitely  less 
C2 
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importance  as  compared  with  the  struggle 
now  maintained  hetween  antagonistic  prin- 
ciples in  that  country,  where  a  revolution 
is  going  on  which  threatens  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  in  which  we  see  ranged 
on  one  side  a  most  liberal  and  enlightened 
Prince  in  all  civil  matters,  but  a  most  ar- 
bitrary one,  as  I  conceive,  in  all  of  a  spiri- 
tual kind.  I  know  not  what  the  Govern- 
ment are  doing  in  this  case,  and  I  hope 
they  are  abstaining  altogether — I  hope 
they  are  doing  nothing — but  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present,  it  might  have  been 
decorous  at  least  to  have  alluded  to  it.  I 
hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  reports  which 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers  from 
time  to  time,  that  a  Member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government — a  Member  of  the  Ca- 
binet— I  hope  there  is  no  truth  in  the  re- 
ports that  Lord  Minto  has  taken  any  part 
in  this  struggle,  either  one  way  or  another, 
or  has  expressed  publicly,  or  in  any  way, 
his  own  opinions,  or  still  more  the  opinions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  upon  the 
subject;  or  that  any  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment has,  indirectly  or  directly,  given 
any  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  success  or 
the  result  of  that  struggle;  or  that  the 
Government  are  in  the  slightest  degree 
committed  by  any  indiscretion  of  their 
Agent  which  might  be  inconsistent  with 
the  obligations  of  former  treaties.  With 
reference  to  the  concluding  paragraph  re- 
lating to  foreign  affairs,  I  confess  that 
such  was  my  geographical  ignorance  that 
I  really  was  not  aware  that  the  Republic 
of  the  Equador  possessed  any  ports  or 
navy  by  means  of  which  they  would  be 
able  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  No  doubt,  however,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  will 
lay  this  important  treaty  on  the  table, 
though  this,  perhaps,  was  not  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Parliament  was  called  together. 
Your  policy  is  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  Take  care  what  you  do.  Take  care, 
in  talking  of  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trado,thatyou  do  not  provoke  us  to  a  discus- 
sion which  might  show  that  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  on  the  left  hand  was  car- 
ried out  with  its  encouragement  and  sup- 
port on  the  right.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
port of  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  ad- 
mission of  slave-grown  sugar  was  received 
in  the  Havannah  with  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations; that  it  raised  the  price  of  slaves; 
that  it  gave  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
slave  trade ;  and  my  firm  conscientious 
belief  is  this,  that  if  I  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two — the  restoration  of  the  pro- 


hibition in  the  markets  of  this  country  of 
slave -grown  sugar,  and  the  total  with- 
drawal of  all  your  squadron,  maintained  at 
such  an  expense  and  loss  of  life  on  the 
coast  of  Africa — if  I  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two,  I  should  regard  as  far 
more  effectual,  jfar  more  innocent,  far  less 
ruinous,  far  less  destructive,  the  total 
withdrawal  of  your  squadron,  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  former  system.  And,  my 
Lords,  that  brings  me  to  another  and  not 
an  unimportant  omission  in  the  Speech  of 
Her  Majesty.  I  allude  to  the  omission  of 
any  notice  of  one  of  the  greatest  sources, 
if  not  the  very  greatest  source,  of  that 
distress  with  which  the  Speech  is  filled. 
There  may  have  been  imprudence,  there 
may  have  been  undue  speculation,  on  the 
part  of  our  merchants;  but  there  is  not  a 
man  among  you  bold  enough  to  get  up  and 
say  that  the  last  blow  which  overthrew  the 
great  commercial  houses  connected  with 
your  colonies  was  not  that  Act  by  which 
you  placed  on  an  equality  with  regard  to 
duty,  but  on  a  frightful  footing  of  equality 
as  to  all  other  circumstances,  your  own 
colonial  producers  of  free-labour  sugar  and 
the  slave-labour  producers  of  Brazil  and 
Cuba.  But  how  are  we  now  to  deal  with 
that  question  ?  My  Lords,  I  read  the  other 
day — I  read  with  pain  and  grief — the 
speech  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  to  the  House 
of  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  in  which,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  Government,  and 
yet  speaking  against  his  own  honest  con- 
victions, with  the  ruin  of  those  whom  he 
was  addressing  staring  him  in  the  face,  he 
says  to  them,  **  What  would  you  have? 
When  protection  was  withdrawn  from  com» 
protection  could  not  be  maintained  for 
sugar."  And  now  the  West  Indians  say, 
and  say  with  some  reason,  "If  we  are  to 
have  no  advantages  in  the  markets  of  Eng- 
land— if  our  produce  is  to  receive  no  pre- 
ference— if  we  are  to  have  no  favour  in 
consideration  of  the  difficulties  and  the  ob- 
stacles thrown  in  our  way  by  your  legisla- 
tion, and  not  in  the  way  of  our  rivals — at 
all  events  subject  us  to  no  further  disad- 
vantage; at  all  events  let  us  send  our  pro- 
duce in  the  cheapest  manner  and  at  the 
lowest  rates."  Thus  it  has  happened  that 
the  protection  to  corn  having  been  with- 
drawn, the  protection  to  sugar  also  ceased; 
and  the  protection  to  sugar  having  ceased, 
your  sugar  manufacturers  join  in  the 
ignorant  and  dangerous  cry,  that,  for 
the  protection  of  the  mercantile  inte- 
rests of  this  country,  you  must  sweep 
away  the  navigation  laws.    But  my  in« 
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ference  from  the  course  of  your  past  policy 
and  its  results  is  directly  the  opposite  to 
that.     Undbubtedly  if   the   principles   of 
free  trade  are  to  prevail  over  everything — 
if  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell- 
ing in  the  dearest  is  to  be  your  only  rule, 
while  you  set  aside  all  considerations  of 
maritime  superiority,  of  national  suprem- 
acy and  national  honour — then  you  will  do 
wisely  to  go  on  in  your  downward  course, 
and  to  lower  prices  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent.    But,  my  Lords,  I  beheve  it  would 
be  a  suicidal  policy  for  a  country  like  ours, 
which  must  depend  for  its  command  of  the 
necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life  not  on 
the   narrow  precincts  of  this   ocean-sur- 
rounded island,  but  on  the  extent  of  its 
foreign  traffic,  and  its  possession  of  that 
portion  of  the  world  over  whose  commer- 
cial relations  it  exercises  a  paramount  in- 
fluence— I  believe  it  would  be  a  suicidal 
policy  for  such  a  country  to  abolish  those 
navigation  laws  which  form  the  nursery  of 
its  commerce.      In  the   opinion  of  some 
persons,  however,  we  must  bow  before  a 
theory,  and  submit  to  become  a  secondary 
Power.     My  inference,   on  the   contrary, 
from  the  consequences  of  your  past  course, 
is,  that  you  ought  now  at  length  to  see  the 
ruin  to  which  that  course  is  driving  you, 
and  that  before  it  be  too  late  you  ought  to 
arrest  your  downward  progress,  and  if  it 
be  possible  retrace  your  dangerous  steps. 
I  find  that  we  have  now  to  contend  with  a 
deficiency  of  means  to  meet  the  national 
expenditure.     But  I  can  find  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  no  statement  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intend  to  meet  that  deficiency.     I  see  that 
Her  Majesty  expresses  a  hope  **  that  the 
time  is  not  distant  when,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Divine  Providence,  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
have  resumed  their  wonted  activity."    My 
Lords,  I  earnestly  pray  that  that  hope  may 
speedily  be  realised.     But  I  believe  that 
if   you   desire   that   the   industry  of  the 
country  should  revive,  you  must  pursue  a 
course  of  policy  calculated  to  promote  and 
encourage  that  industry.     I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  the  course  you  have  of  late 
been  pursuing.     I  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  a  hope  that  there  is 
no  truth  in  a  report  to  which  I  shall  not 
further  advert  than  to  state  that  it  has 
been  circulated,  that  in  the  distresses  and 
difficulties  to  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  exposed,  a  ruinous  and  desperate 
attempt  will  be  made  to  aggravate  the 
pressure  of  direct  taxation;  and  not  only 


to  continue  a  tax  in  the  first  instance  tem- 
porary in  its  character,  but  to  increase  and 
extend  that  tax  with  aggravating  circum- 
stances in  a  manner  into  which  I  shall  not 
now  enter.    I  hope  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  no  such  intention.     I  trust  that 
they  will  rather  feel  it  their  duty,  and  that 
if  they  do  not.  Parliament  will  feel  it  its 
duty  strenuously  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
impose  such  a  tax  on  the  country  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace;  and  that  if  there 
be  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  arising  out 
of  recent  measures  of  the  Government, 
sounder  principles  will  be  adopted — that 
to  apply  a  well-known  maxim,  millions  will 
be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  mil- 
lions; that  you  will  not  think  yourselves 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world;  and  that 
if  your  means  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  country  (and  God  forbid 
I  should  throw  any  impediment  in  the  way 
of  meeting  the  national  demands!),  you  will 
not  have  recourse  to  the  dangerous  prin- 
ciple of  extending  and  aggravating  direct 
taxation,  but  revert  to  the  sound,  sensible, 
old,  universally-adopted  system  of  raising 
a  considerable  portion  of  your  revenue  by 
the  most  legitimate  source  of  taxation — 
namely,  by  imposing  duties  on  articles  of 
import.     It  is  not  my  intention  to  disturb, 
on  this  occasion,  the  unanimity  which  it  is 
desirable  should  prevail  in  presenting  a 
dutiful  and  loyal  Address  to  Her  Majesty, 
as  I  am  well  aware — and  I  am  sure  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  agree  with 
me  upon  that  point — ^that  assenting  to  the 
Address  will  involve  no  expression  of  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  the  particular  subjects 
indicated  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  or  with 
regard  to  any  measures  which  the  Govern- 
ment may  hereafter  deem  it  their  duty  to 
submit  to  Parliament.     I  pledge  myself  to 
nothing  more  than  a  respectful  attention 
to  the   proposals  which  may  be  brought 
under  our  consideration.     And  I  may  add, 
that  however  strong  and  violent,   perhaps, 
my  opposition  may  be  to  measures  which  I 
believe  to  be  founded  on  principles  wholly 
and  directly  wrong,  yet,  on  questions  not 
involving  such  principles,  but  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  the  safety  of 
the  community  are  wrapt  up,  no  feeling  of 
resentment  or  hostility,  if  such  a  feeling 
be  entertained,  shall  prevent  me  from  giv- 
ing to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the 
maintenance  of  order,  and  for  the  efficient 
discharge  of  the  public  service,  as  loyal 
and  as  warm  a  support  as  if  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  a  seat  on  the  benches  opposite. 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE :   I 
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shall  state,  my  Lords,  what  I  think  to  be 
the  direct  and  main  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  calling  Parliament  together ;  but 
I  think  the  clear  and  powerful  speech  of 
my  noble  Friend  plainly  shows  that  he  was 
pretty  well  satisfied  of  the  nature  of  the 
objects  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  in  view  in  causing  it  to  assemble  at 
this  time.  Her  Majesty  has,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  Her  Speech,  stated  those 
views.  What  does  She  state  in  the  com- 
mencement of  it  ?  She  adverts  to  the  great 
public  distress,  lamenting  it,  as  we  must  all 
lament  it ;  and,  above  all,  the  commercial 
distress  which  has  existed  in  this  country. 
Further,  Her  Majesty  says  that,  to  relieve 
that  commercial  distress.  She  has  had  re- 
course to  a  measure  which  the  noble  Lord 
himself  admits  to  be  a  good  one,  but  which 
has  rendered  it  necessary  and  constitu- 
tional for  Her  Majesty  to  summon  Parlia- 
ment together  at  this  inconvenient  season, 
looking  not  to  convenience,  but  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution.  But  the  noble 
Lord  seems  to  think  that  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  because  Parliament  is  called  to- 
gether under  those  circumstances,  and  be- 
cause a  certain  advice  is  given  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  must  ne- 
cessarily be  brought  forward  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  I  ask 
upon  what  does  the  noble  Lord  found  that 
opinion  ?  He  states  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, although,  as  he  admits,  no  violation 
of  it  has  taken  place  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank.  But  although  there  has  been  no 
violation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank,  the  noble  Lord  says  he  thinks  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  And  why  ?  The  whole  bur- 
den of  the  noble  Lord's  argument  consists 
in  one  point,  which  he  has  dwelt  upon,  but 
which  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  have  no  authority,  and 
claim  no  authority,  to  order  the  Bank,  to 
direct  the  Bank,  or  to  indemnify  the  Bank 
for  any  course  they  may  take.  They  take 
that  responsibility  upon  themselves  ;  after 
being  advised  by  two  distinguished  officers 
of  the  Government,  they  take  upon  them- 
selves, not  to  authorise  the  breach  of  the 
law  themselves,  but  to  state  their  opinion 
that  the  act  if  committed  could  be  justified. 
It  was  open  to  the  Bank  to  reject  that  ad- 
vice, and  to  follow  or  obey  the  law,  if  they 
thought  it  more  expedient  to  do  so  than  to 
rely  upon  the  soundness  of  that  advice. 
The  noble  Lord  states  that  this  has  been 
done  in  consequence  of  a  degree  of  com- 


mercial distress  such  as  is  undoubtedly 
without  parallel ;  and  although  he  did  not 
distinctly  express  the  opinion,  tftie  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  his  statement  is  this, 
that  that  interference,  which  he  thinks 
requires  indemnity  ought  to  have  taken 
place  at  an  earlier  period.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say  that  every  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  felt  a  very  great  indispo- 
sition to  advise  anything  like  a  violation 
of  the  law.  But  what  are  the  facts  with 
respect  to  this  measure  ?  Two  years  only 
have  passed  over  since  the  Government  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  Was  a  member  intro« 
duced  this  Bill,  not  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
any  particular  crisis,  but  to  effect  a  perma- 
nent settlement  of  the  commercial  exigent 
cies  of  the  country:  and  it  was  thought  by 
the  noble  Lord,  and  by  the  eminent  indivi- 
dual who  originated  the  measure,  and  also 
by  the  Houses  of  ParUament,  in  which  the 
measure  was  scarcely  opposed  at  all— in 
this  House  certainly  it  was  very  little  op- 
posed— to  bo  a  just  measure  for  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  question.  If  the 
pressure  of  the  distress  which  prevailed 
through  the  country  was  felt  only  by  per- 
sons who  were  not  solvent,  and  who  had 
engaged  in  speculation  beyond  their  means, 
I  do  not  think  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  be  justified  in  giving  the  advice  which 
they  have  given,  though  certainly  the 
whole  of  the  transactions  of  the  last  few 
months  disclose  an  amount  of  actual  insol- 
vency quite  alarming  in  the  country,  and 
against  which  no  Acts  of  Parliament  or 
precautions  could  provide.  But  when  most 
respectable,  solid,  and  cautious  houses  were 
affected  by  the  pressure,  it  appeared  to  the 
Government  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  it  was  necessary  to  give  that  advice 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  that  they  would 
be  justified  in  a  temporary  violation  of  the 
law.  When  the  noble  Lord  talks  of  the 
delay  that  has  taken  place  in  administering 
that  remedy,  if  remedy  it  be,  he  has  con- 
siderably overstated  the  case.  The  noble 
Lord  is  not  quite  correct,  for  he  has  stated 
that  the  Bank  was  reduced  to  a  reserve 
amounting  only  to  1,300,000?.  Now  I 
can  assure  the  noble  Lord  he  is  mistaken, 
for  the  lowest  amount  of  the  reserve  in  the 
course  of  two  months  was  1,600,000/.  I 
have  here  a  return  which  shows  that  the 
reserve  in  the  lowest  week  was  1,600,000?. 
And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  instant 
this  advice  of  Government  was  given  to 
the  Bank,  the  panic  began  to  subside,  with- 
out any  violation  of  the  law;  and  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  bullion  in  the  Bank, 
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almost  progressively  week  after  week,  and 
the  reserve  was  brought  up  in  the  course 
of  three  weeks  to  3,208,000^.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
measure  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
adopted  with  a  view  to  the  mitigation  of 
that  feeling  of  distrust  which  the  embar- 
rassments of  trade  had  engendered  in  the 
public  mind,  was  a  successful  measure;  and 
I  cannot  but  think  that  it  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  very  sincere  gratification  that  we 
should  be  enabled  now  to  reflect  that  very 
great  relief  has  been  afforded  to  the  public 
without  the  violation  of  the  law  which  re- 
gulates the  currency  in  this  country.  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  felt  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  a  sound  and  rational  policy, 
that  in  a  time  of  unprecedented  panic  so 
large  a  deduction  should  be  made  from  the 
commercial  resources  of  the  country  as  was 
sure  to  follow  from  the  practice  of  locking 
up  a  large  number  of  balances,  great  and 
small,  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank.  Their 
advice  under  the  pressure  of  the  temporary 
emergency  which  arose  was,  that  the  com- 
mercial system  should^bo  eased  by  unlock- 
ing those  sums;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  happiest  results  ensued.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite,  as  I  understand  him, 
is  not  prepared  to  take  exception  to  the 
course  which  we  pursued  in  this  matter ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  approves  our  proceed- 
ing, but  he  would  seem  to  argue  that  our 
temporary  measure  is  a  condemnation  of 
that  very  law  which  he  knows  that  he  was 
himself  in  no  small  degree  instrumental  in 
inducing  Parliament  to  adopt.  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I 
would  not  be  hasty  or  precipitate  in  con- 
demning that  law.  I  remember  that  it 
was  solemnly  suggested — that  it  was  care- 
fully analysed — that  it  was  deUbcrately 
adopted  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament — and 
that  it  was  supported  by  men  of  the  very 
highest  authority  upon  commercial  and 
monetary  questions;  and  this  being  the 
case,  I  do  not  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
lightly  condemned  or  frivolously  dismissed 
under  a  temporary  pressure,  which  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  utterly  unusual, 
and  not  to  be  expected,  suddenly  occa- 
sioned in  the  commercial  position  of  this 
country.  If  the  noble  Lord  puts  it  to  roe 
as  a  categorical  question,  demanding  an 
immediate  answer,  whether  we  are  or  are 
not  prepared  to  propose  a  radical  altera- 
tion of  that  law,  or,  in  fact,  its  repeal,  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  replying  by 
means  of  another  interrogatory.  I  would 
asl^  }iim  whether  he  is  now  himself  pre- 


pared, as  one  of  the  authors  of  that  law, 
to  take  a  different  view  of  its  policy  from 
that  which  he  entertained  at  the  time  when 
he  supported  it  ?  I  am  very  far  from  say- 
ing that  there  may  not  be  grounds  to  war- 
rant the  reconsideration  by  the  Legislature 
of  those  measures  which  regulate  the  laws 
of  currency,  and  affect  the  general  com- 
mercial and  financial  interests  of  the  coun« 
tro ;  but  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that 
without  much  reflection  or  grave  deUbera- 
tion,  I  shall  be  prepared,  in  a  mere  frag- 
ment of  a  Session,  to  enforce  any  great 
change  in  our  monetary  system,  or  to  give 
my  support  to  any  measure  which  may  be 
brought  by  others  with  a  view  to  that  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  sure  that  neither 
the  authors  of  the  present  system,  nor 
those  who  may  feel  anxious  for  its  preser- 
vation, would  be  inclined  to  fetter  pedanti- 
cally a  law  which  may  supply  a  salutary 
check  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  which 
may  also  require  revision  and  reconsidera- 
tion to  render  it  applicable  to  the  particu- 
lar state  of  things  which  from  time  to  time 
may  arise.  A  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces, such  as  never  before  occurred,  con- 
spired to  put  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  in  jeopardy;  and  it  cannot  but 
be  matter  of  gratulation  that  that  jeopardy 
has  been  removed,  and  that  the  danger 
has  been  overcome  by  wise,  judicious,  and, 
I  will  add,  prompt  and  timely  assistance 
given  in  the  form  of  advice  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  Passing  to  another 
topic  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech,  namely, 
our  free-trade  policy,  I  must  be  permitted 
to  observe  that  it  seems  to  me  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  unreasonable  than  his 
inference,  which  I  remember  was  loudly 
cheered  by  many  noble  Lords,  that  the 
distress  under  which  the  country  has  been 
recently  suffering  so  severely  is  to  be  at- 
tributed in  any  degree  to  the  abolition  of 
the  corn  laws.  No  rational  men  ever  sup- 
ported the  repeal  of  those  laws  unless  with 
the  anticipation  that  a  great  influx  of  fo- 
reign grain  into  this  country  would  be  the 
result.  And  will  any  sane  man  say,  that 
circumstanced  as  this  country  has  been  for 
the  last  twelve  months,  such  a  result  was 
to  be  deprecated  ?  Is  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self prepared  to  say  that  he  would  have 
preferred  starvation?  The  great  object 
of  those  who  advocated  the  abolition  of 
protective  duties  was  avowedly  this  natural 
and  intelligible  one,  that  in  a  period  of 
scarcity  at  home,  our  granaries  should, 
nevertheless,  be  full,  and  our  people  should 
have  the  means  pf  sustenance.     The  noble 
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Lord  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  dis- 
tress under  which  the  country  has  heen 
Buffering  is  the  c(ftisequence  of  a  scarcity 
of  corn.  It  was  not  com  that  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  to  he 
attributed  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
importation  of  corn.  The  origin  and  foun- 
dation of  all  the  evil  are  to  be  found  in  the 
sudden  and  total  destruction  of  the  potato 
crop,  which  involved  the  sustenance  of 
many  millions  of  persons,  and  created  a 
deficiency  which  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise  supplied  than  by  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  importation  of  corn.  The 
noble  Lord  knows  very  well  that  no  Go- 
vernment that  ever  existed  in  this  country 
would  dare  to  have  continued  the  corn 
laws  in  the  face  of  such  events  as  we  have 
recently  witnessed.  He  has  no  possible 
right  to  assume  that  the  present  state  of 
things  is  a  condemnation  of  the  measure 
for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Circum- 
stanced as  the  country  has  been,  it  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  that  any  inference 
adverse  or  the  reverse  to  the  corn  laws, 
is  to  be  drawn  from  the  amount  of  foreign 
importation.  I  dismiss  this  portion  of  the 
noble  Lord's  address  by  the  expression  of 
my  conscientious  conviction  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  be  the  result  what  it 
may,  took  the  only  course  that  was  open 
to  them  for  the  remedy  of  the  commercial 
embarrassments  which  were  the  conse- 
quence of  the  disastrous  calamity  to  which 
I  have  alluded.  With  respect  to  Ireland, 
I  am  deeply  grieved  to  bo  obliged  to  say, 
that  I  have  no  choice  but  to  acknowledge 
the  general  fidelity  of  the  dreadful  picture 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  painted  of  the 
state  of  that  country.  His  statement,  that 
the  population  of  that  country  are  in  a 
worse  condition  than  if  they  were  plunged 
in  civil  war,  I  accept  as  tme,  with  this 
difference,  however,  that  whereas  civil 
war  embraces  in  its  disastrous  effects 
the  entire  of  the  country  which  is  so 
unhappy  as  to  be  scourged  by  it,  the 
calamitous  state  of  things  which  the  no- 
ble Lord  depicts  with  such  faithful  accu- 
racy has  been  confined  to  particular  dis- 
tricts— to  particular  counties.  I  believe  I 
am  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  restricted 
to  five  counties  at  the  most.  The  noble 
Lord  has  alluded  to  the  portion  of  the 
country  with  which  he  is  himself  connected, 
and  he  has  been  under  the  painful  neces- 
sity of  bearing  testimony  to  the  want  of 
order  which  unhappily  exists  there.  I  too 
will  take  leave  to  mention  the  results  of 
my  personal  experience.     In  the  county 


with  which  I  am  connected  the  distress  has  ^ 
equalled,  if  it  have  not  actually  surpassed, 
that  of  any  other  district  of  Ireland;  and 
yet  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  the  inhabi- 
tants to  say,  what  I  believe  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  populations  of 
many  other  districts,  namely,  that  the  in- 
habitants have  for  the  most  part  conducted 
themselves  wtth  a  degree  of  patience,  for- 
titude, and  heroism,  all  the  more  honour- 
able because  of  the  dreadful  privations  and 
sufferings  they  have  had  to  endure.  That 
the  law  should  have  been  so  outrageously 
violated  as  it  has  been  in  some  districts  of 
the  country,  must  of  course  be  matter  of 
sorrow  and  indignation  to  all;  but  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  we  shall  not  have  to 
encounter  the  opposition  of  the  noble  Lord 
or  his  friends  in  the  efforts  which  we  may 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  make  for  the 
enforcement  of  law,  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  the  security  of  human  life.  I 
do  not  attempt  to  disguise  that  it  is  likely 
we  may  have  to  seek  an  extension  of  the 
law,  with  a  view  to  taking  further  precau- 
tions against  the  perpetration  of  crime  in 
those  districts  where  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation has  outrageously  manifested  itself, 
and  where  popular,  sympathy  appears  to 
go  with  the  malefactor.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant has  tried  the  power  of  the  law  as 
it  at  present  stands  to  the  utmost,  and  he 
admits  that  it  is  inadequate  to  the  repres- 
sion of  outrage.  Ke  has  given  to  the 
whole  subject  the  most  serious  attention, 
bringing  to  it  the  application  of  a  clear 
and  vigorous  intellect;  but  he  admits  that 
the  means  which  the  law  places  at  his  dis- 
posal are  totally  insufficient  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime;  he  comes  to  you  to  solicit 
extended  powers.  It  will  be  for  you  here- 
after to  consider  *  under  what  particular 
conditions  those  powers  ought  to  be  en- 
trusted; but  when  the  question  comes  to 
be  discussed,  I  hope  you  will  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  giving  the  Government  credit  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  will  submit  the 
subject  to  Parliament,  and  that  you  will 
also  acknowledge  that  no  delay  that  could 
have  been  avoided  has  taken  place  in  pre- 
paring the  necessary  measures.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite,  in  speaking  of  the  move- 
ment now  progressing  in  Italy,  took  occa- 
sion to  censure  us  for  our  alleged  readiness 
to  meddle  with  the  internal  broils  of  other 
countries;  but  I  cannot  think  that  there 
was  justification  for  the  allusion.  I  can 
assure  him  and  your  Lordships  generally, 
that  the  whole  object  of  Lord  Minto's  mis- 
sion into  Italy,  and  of  our  interference,  is  to 
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promote  such  a  course  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Governments  and  people  of 
Italy  as  may  lead  to  the  prevention  of 
what  we  cannot  regard  otherwise  than  as 
a  calamity — namely,  the  military  interven- 
tion of  foreign  Powers.  It  is  by  advice 
alone  that  we  seek  to  accomplish  what 
must  be  admitted  to  bo  a  most  desirable 
consummation;  and  I  certainly  do  venture 
to  entertain  a  hope  that  the  counsel  which 
we  offer  with  such  pure  intentions  may  be 
followed,  and  that,  through  the  wisdom  of 
the  actual  and  lawful  sovereigns  of  Italy, 
a  great  calamity  may  be  averted,  and  the 
welfare  of  those  who  inhabit  that  lovely 
and  classic  land  materially  advanced.  Our 
advice  has  only  been  given,  and  will  only 
be  given,  in  concurrence  with  other  Powers, 
and  no  suggestion  of  ours  shall  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  preservation  of  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  and  foundations  of  the 
present  Government*.  The  noble  Lord 
has  alluded  with  some  levity  to  the  treaty 
which  Her  Majesty  has  concluded  with  the 
Republic  of  the  Equator.  The  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade  must  surely  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  a  most  desirable 
matter;  but  it  cannot  be  effected  except 
through  the  co-operation  of  Powers  great 
and  small.  The  Government  of  the  Equa- 
tor is  as  well  founded  as  that  of  any  other 
Power  in  the  same  hemisphere;  and  there 
is  nothing  that  I  am  aware  of  to  incapaci- 
tate it  from  negotiating  on  such  a  subject 
with  England.  The  noble  Marquess  con- 
cluded by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  anti- 
cipation with  which  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
concluded  would  soon  be  realised,  and  that 
severe  though  the  distress  had  been  which 
had  long  prevailed  amongst  all  classes,  the 
day  was  not  distant  when  the  skill  and  in- 
dustry of  the  country  would  resume  their 
customary  energy,  and  those  great  com- 
mercial resources  would  again  be  in  full 
play  which  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  glory,  greatness,  and  prosperity  of 
England. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  said,  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  sat- 
isfaction at  the  determined  and  vigorous 
course  which  it  was  proposed  to  pursue  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  system  of 
crime  which  prevailed  in  many  districts  of 
Ireland.  But  it  had  been  supposed  that 
the  iirst  object  of  calling  Parliament  toge- 
ther was  to  pass  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  for 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Government  as 
to  the  Bank  Charter  Act;  and  yet  they 
were  now  told  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  ask  for  any  such 


Bill.  The  recommendation,  however^  to 
the  Bank  was  such,  that  Her  Majesty  had 
been  advised  to  say  that  it  must  have  led 
to  an  infringement  of  the  law;  and  it  ap* 
peared  to  him  singular  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  suppose  that  a  recom- 
mendation to  violate  an  Act  of  ParHament 
could  be  disposed  of  in  so  summary  a  way. 
But  this  was  not  all.  He  had  been  waiting 
anxiously  to  hear  what  were  the  intentions 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  and  the 
next  declaration  which  he  had  heard  was 
this — not  only  that  the  Government  re- 
quired no  Bill  of  Indemnity,  but  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  Government  to 
alter  the  Act  of  1844 — which,  in  his 
opinion,  if  not  the  cause  of  it,  had  greatly 
exaggerated  the  recent  commercial  dis- 
tress, and  made .  that  very  great  which 
without  it  would  have  been  little  or  no- 
thing. He  trusted  that,  if  that  intention 
were  persevered  in,  some  opportunity  in 
that  House  and  in  the  other  would  be  af- 
forded of  taking  the  sense  of  the  Legisla- 
ture upon  the  subject.  His  noble  Friend 
had  been  taunted  with  being  a  Member  of 
the  Government  at  the  time  when  that  Act 
was  passed;  but  he  thought  that  no  blame 
was  imputable  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  to 
the  Government  of  that  day,  for  passing 
the  measure,  because  aU  persons  acquaint- 
ed with  the  operation  of  such  measures 
knew  that,  until  they  were  tried,  the  most 
sagacious  might  be  (fisappointed  as  to  their 
effects.  At  the  time  when  that  Bill  passed 
he  had  remarked  that  it  was  an  experi- 
ment, and  that  he  felt  considerable  doubt 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  complicated  spe- 
cies of  machinery  which  the  Act  provided; 
but  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  impute  blame 
or  ignorance  to  any  one  for  proposing  it, 
though  he  did  blame  the  blindness  to  public 
opinion  which  was  evinced  by  those  who 
still  denied  that  it  had  signally  failed  in 
the  opinion  of  the  country  at  large.  In 
the  way  of  commercial  pressure,  he  recol- 
lected nothing  equal  to  what  had  been  ex- 
perienced during  the  last  four  months. 
Houses  had  failed  by  dozens;  indeed,  he 
believed  that  he  could  sum  up  nearly  100 
commercial  establishments  whose  business 
had  been  suspended.  Some  very  extraor- 
dinary causes  had  been  assigned  for  that 
state  of  things.  The  noble  Lord  had 
spoken  of  imprudent  speculations  :  a  por- 
tion of  these  unfortunate  merchants  had 
no  doubt  engaged  in  imprudent  specula- 
tions; but  these  speculations  were  prudent 
at  one  time,  and  were  entered  into  from 
reliance  on  the  Government;  but  they  be- 
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oame  imprudent  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  of  the  Government  affecting  the 
West  India  and  Mauritius  trade.  The 
state  of  these  colonies  was  quite  inilescri- 
bahle:  eren  the  bills  of  agents  drawing 
upon  their  proprietors  at  home  were  not 
taken  up.  Over-trading  was  also  spoken 
of;  but  what  was  properly  called  an  over- 
trading? It  was  where  a  man  traded  be- 
yond the  proper  means  of  his  capital,  and 
that  capital  was  a  connexion  of  capital  and 
credit.  So  these  houses  were  carrying  on 
business  with  a  certain  portion  of  capital 
and  a  certain  portion  of  credit;  and  so  the 
whole  trade  of  the  country  was  carried  on. 
If,  therefore,  they  said  that  these  mer- 
chants were  over-traders,  and  without  pity 
to  be  condemned  as  having  brought  their 
own  ruin  on  themselves,  they  would  in  fact 
destroy,  as  they  had  destroyed,  the  great- 
ness of  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
When  that  credit  was  wholly  or  even  par- 
tially withdrawn,  then  interest  rose  to  10, 
12,  or  15  per  cent,  and  that  produced  at 
last  a  total  suppression  of  credit.  Under 
the  old  system,  the  Bank  occasionally  af- 
forded accommodation  as  low  as  three  per 
cent,  or  even  2|  per  cent;  and  if  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Govemmerit  not  to  remove 
the  present  restriction  which  prevented  that 
from  being  done,  he  could  only  assure  tbem 
that  they  had  called  Parliament  together 
for  the  purpose  of  encountering  a  larger 
amount  of  unpopularity  than  any  Govern- 
ment had  encountered  for  many  years;  for 
if  there  was  one  measure  which,  in  the 
commercial  world,  had  excited  more  oppo- 
sition than  any  other,  it  was  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844.  The  avowed  object 
of  it  was  to  secure  payments  in  specie;  and 
it  was  said  that  there  was  no  security  for 
the  punctual  payment  on  demand  of  notes 
in  specie  unless  the  Legislature  regulated 
the  issue  from  the  Bank.  He  had  always 
said  that  there  was  great  mischief  in  hav- 
ing the  issue  and  the  banking  department 
united;  and  this  was  an  illustration  of  it. 
What  had  been  the  result  ?  The  Bank, 
with  three  millions  in  its  stores,  was  on 
the  point  of  stopping  payment.  It  was  in 
danger  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  Act, 
but  it  was  in  no  danger  of  not  being  able 
to  pay  its  notes  in  specie.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that,  instead  of  regulating 
their  issues  as  the  old  Bank  of  England 
did,  they  relieved  themselves  by  raising  to 
a  usurious  rate  the  interest  of  money. 
When  this  matter  came  to  be  more  closely 
considered,  he  hoped  that  another  branch 
of  tiiio  subject  would  not  be  overlooked; 


but  that  they  would  inquire  whether  they 
had  not  too  hastily  determined  on  the  re» 
peal  of  all  the  usury  laws.  He  believed 
that  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  was  a 
part  of  that  free  trade  which  included 
everything  fooUsh  in  legislation.  Of  this 
he  was  quite  sure,  that  if  it  were  estab* 
Hshed  frequently,  or  occasionally  even,  the 
interest  of  money  might  be  raised  to  7  or 
8  per  cent,  the  entire  destruction  of  all  the 
trade  and  all  the  manufacturing  interest  of 
the  country  must  follow.  It  would  then 
go  to  countries  where  capital  was  cheaper, 
or  where,  at  all  events,  tbe  rate  of  interest 
was  not  subjected  to  fluctuations  from  2^ 
to  8  per  cent.  Again,  he  should  like  to 
have  heard  some  explanation  why  the  Bank 
was  to  ask  a  minimum  interest  of  8  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  interest  out  of  doors 
was,  at  that  time,  7,  6,  or  5  per  cent;  and 
if  it  was  said,  why  then  did  not  people  go 
elsewhere  than  to  the  Bank  ?  the  answer 
was,  that  perhaps  twenty  millions  sterling 
might  be  out  in  bills  at  six  weeks;  and  as 
tbe  larger  portion  of  them  must  be  renew- 
ed, at  whatever  price,  tbe  Bank  had  the 
opportunity  of  forcing  8  per  cent  from 
those  unfortunate  merchants,  now. called 
over-traders,  though  their  over-trading 
arose  from  the  operations  of  the  Bank* 
The  noble  Lord  took  credit  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  delay  in  issuing  their  re- 
commendation to  the  Bank ;  but  he  forgot 
that,  if  issued  much  sooner,  it  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  saving  a  number  of  houses 
from  ruin.  Why  that  particular  time  should 
have  been  chosen  by  the  Government,  he 
could  not  imagine,  except  that  the  pressure 
of  necessity  came  on  them  from  all  quarters. 
That  the  relaxation  of  that  restriction  was 
necessary,  was  exclusively  proved  by  the 
fact,  that,  no  sooner  was  the  order  given 
to  the  Bank,  than  general  confidence  re- 
turned. If  that  relaxation  produced  the 
instantaneous  effect  described  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  evil  must  be  attributed  to  the 
restriction  which  was  so  relaxed.  The 
whole  state  of  the  circulation  was  relaxed 
from  the  moment  when  that  resolution  was 
adopted.  Upon  the  other  causes  of  this 
crisis  he  quite  agreed  that  no  effect  could 
be  well  attributed  to  the  operations  in  the 
corn  trade,  because  that  trade  was  in  pretty 
much  the  same  state  as  if  no  alteration 
had  taken  place  in  the  corn  law.  The 
necessity  for  importation  had  undoubtedly 
its  effect  in  pressing  tbe  balance  of  ex- 
change against  this  country  ;  but  when 
they  found  that  4,000,000Z.  or  5,000,000Z. 
only  went  out  of  the  country,  whilst  the 
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Bank  had  15,000,000?.  or  16,000.000Z. 
in  its  Btores,  and  was  positiyely  encumbered 
with  its  gold,  no  great  effect  could  have 
been  produced,  if  it  had  been  relieved  of 
4,000,000?.  or  5,000,000?.  only ;  and  he 
firmly  believed  that,  if  the  Bank  had  not 
had  the  terror  of  the  Act  of  1844  before 
its  eyes,  it  would  have  gone  on  with  the 
existing  supply  of  bullion  without  any 
panic,  precisely  as  before.  Much  of  the 
calamity  which  had  afflicted  the  country 
might  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  the 
late  commercial  measures  which  been  in- 
troduced into  this  country.  Upon  this 
subject  there  was  a  fallacy  into  which  the 
mere  free-trader  was  constantly  falling,  in 
illustration  of  which  he  would  take  the  ar- 
ticle of  sugar,  as  that  was  an  article  on 
which  the  change  had  been  very  recent. 
The  free-trader  seemed  to  think  that  the 
mere  cheapness  of  the  price  of  an  article 
was  that  on  which  everything  else  de- 
pended, whether  that  cheapness  was  the 
result  of  British  or  of  foreign  industry. 
Now  he  totally  differed  horn  this  opinion. 
The  fallacy  of  the  system  rested  upon  this 
— the  free-trader  said,  that  the  cheapness 
of  an  article  was  everything,  whereas  he 
(Lord  Ashburton)  said  it  was  not  the 
cheapness,  but  the  means  which  the  pur- 
chaser had  of  purchasing.  Now,  what  did 
it  avail  to  the  consumer  if  they  brought 
sugar  down  2d,  or  3d.  in  price,  if,  at  the 
same  time,  they  took  away  —  and  their 
Lordships  would  remember  that  the  same 
policy  had  been  applied  to  all  other  articles 
as  well  as  to  sugar — if  they  took  away  the 
means  which  ordinary  men  had  of  buying 
it  altogether?  If  they  destroyed  the 
means  by  which  their  own  countrymen 
could,  by  the  produce  of  their  own  industry, 
buy  a  cheaper  article,  it  was  of  no  use  to 
mako»it  cheaper. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  when 
Parliament  was  called  together  last  Ses- 
sion, he  took  occasion  to  censure  the  delay 
of  noble  Lords  opposite  in  delaying  to  ap- 
ply for  an  indemnity  for  an  act  which, 
though  certainly  right  in  itself,  was  yet  a 
breach  of  law;  and  his  argument  then  was, 
that  when  the  protection  of  indemnity  was 
required,  it  was  the  duty  of  those  who  re- 
quired that  protection  to  lose  no  time  in 
applying  for  it.  That  being  the  case,  he 
could  not  but  approve  of  the  resolution 
taken  in  the  present  instance  to  call  Par- 
liament together  quam  primum,  though 
certainly  none  of  their  Lordships  could 
have  felt  so  much  as  he  had  done  that 
which  a  noble  Friend  of  his  had  already 


referred  to  as  the  inconvenience  of  Parlia* 
ment  meetmg  at  the  present  time.  Noble 
Lords  opposite  had  placed  themselves  in  a 
position  in  which  it  was  probable,  or  at  least 
possible,  that  an  indemnity  might  be  needed; 
because,  if  that  act  had  been  done  which 
was  contemplated,  and  if  that  act  was  il- 
legal, which  there  was  no  doubt  it  was, 
they  would  then  have  required  an  Act  of 
Indemnity.  But  he  thought  &e  must  have 
misunderstood  the  noble  Marquess  oppo- 
site when  he  represented  Lord  John  Rus* 
sell  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
as  giving  their  advice  to  the  Bank  in  their 
capacity  of  private  individuals.  It  would 
be  the  most  unbecoming  thing  possible, 
with  all  respect  to  his  noble  Friend,  that 
these  individuals,  however  distinguished, 
should,  in  their  private  capacity,  have 
given  advice  to  such  a  body  as  the  Bank. 
He  had  nothing  further  to  say  regarding 
the  indemnity  except  this — that  if  anything 
had  been  done  which  required  an  indemnity, 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  ob* 
taining  it.  But  it  was  his  clear  and  de«- 
liberate  conviction,  even  before  this  ques- 
tion had  attained  that  fearful  magnitude 
which  it  now  did — even  in  the  earlier 
part  of  last  autumn — whether  or  not  this 
was  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted 
—  whether  or  not  Ministers  had  taken 
the  right  way,  he  did  not  stop  to  inquire ; 
being  satisfied  that  interference  was  ab« 
solutely  necessary,  and  that  the  inter- 
ference, when  it  took  place  at  all,  must  be 
with  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  therefore 
with  that  he  was  disposed  to  be  satisfied, 
and  to  raise  no  further  question  or  com- 
ment. But  he  could  not  help  stating  that 
when  he  saw  a  course  of  events  most  pain- 
ful to  his  mind,  particularly  when  he  saw 
the  effects  that  were  produced  upon  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  country  by  the  acts 
of  the  Bank  itself  in  changing  so  often 
their  course  of  proceedings;  first  lowering 
the  I'ate  of  interest,  afterwards  as  sud- 
denly raising  it,  when  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  suddenly  so  raised  ;  then,  ultimately, 
on  raising  it  so  high  as  almost  to  amount 
to  a  refusal ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  refusing  it 
altogether  ;  and  then  when  the  pressure 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  be- 
coming insupportable,  and  wide-spread 
ruin  was  observed  in  all  directions,  that 
Government  was  obliged  to  interfere,  and 
to  inteifere  by  directing  the  company  to 
alter  their  course  even  as  if  no  Act  of  Par- 
liament were  in  existence  at  all — when  he 
witnessed  all  this,  he  felt  he  must  de- 
nounce a  company  possessed  of  such  im- 
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mense  powers;  and  doubts,  or  rather  more 
than  doubts,  had  passed  through  his 
mind,  whether  the  existence  of  a  great 
body  such  as  this,  possessed  of  so  much 
influence  and  power  over  all  the  commercial 
concerns  of  the  empire — whether  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  body  was  not  too  dearly 
purchased,  even  notwithstanding  all  the 
benefits  it  might  confer.  Before  sitting 
down  he  wished  to  express  his  opinion, 
though  it  would  be  very  shortly,  upon  that 
other  cause  which  had  brought  Parliament 
together — the  state  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
There  was  no  man  who  felt  more  than  he 
did  how  much  we  owed  to  Ireland,  as  re- 
paration for  the  evil  policy  which,  for  suc- 
cessive centuries,  had  been  inflicted  upon 
her.  No  man  was  more  ready  than  he 
was  to  confess  how  much  was  due  from 
this  country  to  that,  and  from  the  empire 
at  large.  But,  at  all  events,  one  thing 
was  clear  beyond  dispute,  that  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  repay  that  which 
jnight  be  still  owing,  or  to  retrace  their 
steps,  if  they  had  taken  any  steps  in  the 
wrong  direction — before  anything  could  be 
attempted  or  thought  of,  or  even  named  in 
debate,  except  as  a  topic  for  discussion — 
the  one  thing  needful  was,  that  the  present 
state  of  the  country  should  by  the  force  of 
law  be  altered.  To  be  sure,  it  was  only 
in  five  or  six  counties  that  this  deplorable 
state  of  things  existed;  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  if  these  outrages  were 
suffered  there,  they  would  not  be  long  con- 
fined to  those  five  or  six  counties.  For 
what  was  the  present  war  waged  by  these 
wicked  men,  and  by  the  still  more  wicked, 
because  less  ignorant  men,  the  instigators 
of  their  crimes,  be  they  lay  or  clerical  ? 
Why,  the  war  was  waged  against  property 
itself;  and  therefore  to  think,  as  some 
would  tell  them,  to  hope  to  put  an  end  to  this 
state  of  things,  and  to  put  down  these 
enormous  crimes  by  any  improvement  in  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant — by  the  intro- 
duction of  what  was  called  a  law  of  tenant- 
right,  was  absurd  and  preposterous.  Why, 
it  was  not  a  new  law  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant— it  was  not  compensation  for  the  out- 
lay which  a  tenant  might  have  made  dur- 
ing his  lease,  or  which  a  tenant  at  will 
might  have  made  during  his  holding  at 
will — that  was  not  what  these  men  wanted 
— what  they  wanted  was,  that  there  should 
be  no  law  of  landlords  at  all— that  the  re- 
lation of  landlord  and  tenant  should  cease 
by  the  tenant  becoming  the  landlord,  and 
by  the  landlord  being  expelled  or  exter- 
minated from  the  country.     If,  therefore, 


he  saw — which  he  must  confess  he  did  not 
— any  project  of  law  which,  rendering  jus- 
tice to  the  one  party,  would  yet  relieve  the 
other — which,  without  injury  to  the  land* 
lord,  would  yet  secure  the  interest  of  the 
tenant — ^which,  without  interfering  with  the 
sacred  rights  of  property,  would  place  the 
tenure  of  land  on  a  more  equitable  and 
solid  footing  than  it  now  stood  on — even  if 
he  saw  such  a  measure,  which  he  did  not 
— for  he  must  say  that  the  question  was 
surrounded  with  far  more  difficulties  than 
the  greatest  talkers  on  the  question  could 
conceive— even  if  he  found  one,  he  would 
say  this  was  not  the  time — this  was  not 
the  moment — it  was  not  to  be  thought  of — 
it  was  not  to  dreamt  of — far  less  to  be  men- 
tioned, until  the  law  were  vindicated,  and 
the  perpetrators  of  murder,  with  the  abettors 
and  instigators  of  murder,  put  down.  He 
well  recollected,  that  in  1812,  when  a  foul 
assassination  was  committed  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  of  Commons — it  was  early 
in  the  period  when  an  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted into  the  Orders  of  Council — in  which 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashburton)  and 
himself  took  the  principal  share — ^he  well 
remembered  going  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on 
the  morning  after  the  murder,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  a  report  which  had  that 
day  been  spread  abroad,  that  the  Orders  in 
Council  had  led  to  the  assassination;  he 
strongly  recommended  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
that  at  least  some  interval  of  time  should 
elapse  between  that  assassination  and  the 
recall  of  those  measures.  For  it  had  been 
reported,  and  very  generally,  that  the  as- 
sassin was  an  American  merchant;  and 
that  the  murder  he  committed  had  some 
connexion  with  the  Orders  in  Council,  and 
therefore,  though  nothing  could  be  more 
just  than  that  these  Orders  should  be  re- 
called, he  (Lord  Brougham)  thought,  that 
at  least,  some  delay  should  take  place  in 
order  to  dissociate  this  event  from  that. 
Upon  the  same  grounds,  he  insisted  now, 
that  whatever  they  did  in  Ireland,  ought 
to  be  done,  not  because  of  these  outrages 
— not  with  a  view  to  prevent  their  conti- 
nuance, or  their  repetition,  but  that  it 
ought  to  be  put  down  upon  its  own  ground; 
and  that  these  outrages  should  be  put 
down  independently,  and  by  the  ittrong 
arm  of  the  law.  Ireland  stood  in  a  posi- 
tion at  this  hour  of  shameful  and  hateful 
pre-eminence.  It  was  the  country  in  the 
whole  civilised  world  in  which  life  was  the 
least  secure;  there  was  no  country  in  the 
whole  world,  including  even  the  most  sav- 
age and  barbarous  people,  in  which  life 
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was  less  secure  than  in  Ireland.  Could 
their  Lordships  conceive  a  system  which 
was  more  likely  to  extend  the  numher  of 
its  converts  than  one  which  was  intended 
to  put  an  end  not  only  to  the  claims  of  the 
landlord,  hut  really  to  all  legal  claims 
whatever?  For  he  ohserved  that  one  of 
the  late  murders  which  had  heen  com- 
mitted was  that  of  a  person  who  had  lent 
money,  and  who  held  judgment  against 
his  debtors,  when  these  debtors  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  to  shoot  their  creditor. 
What  the  measures  that  were  necessary 
for  putting  down  this  detestable  state  of 
things  might  be,  he  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend,  it  would  be  better  not  now  to  spe- 
culate upon,  but  to  wait  until  they  were 
fairly  before  them.  He  was  sure  that 
from  no  quarter  of  the  House  would  any 
measure  meet  with  any  thing  but  the 
strongest  desire  to  support  the  dignity  of 
the  law;  they  would  go  all  possible  lengths 
to  restore  its  supremacy;  and  he  hoped 
the  noble  Lords  opposite,  in  this  as  in 
other  measures,  would  cautiously  avoid  the 
error  of  adopting  this  course,  or  of  refrain- 
ing from  that,  to  conciliate  this  knot  of 
men,  or  to  neutralise  the  enmity  of  that. 
Let  them  take  their  own  course — let  them 
throw  themselves  upon  Parliament  and  the 
coimtry — let  them  propose  those  measures 
which  they  themselves  approved  of,  and  he 
would  answer  for  it  that  they  would  re- 
ceive the  general  support  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament;  and  they  would  have  the 
satisfaction  of  doing  their  duty  without  the 
disadvantage — though  he  knew  that  to 
them  was  a  very  minor  consideration — 
without  the  disadvantage  of  risking  their 
authority,  or  risking  their  tenure  of  office. 
Nay,  he  would  state  farther,  that  even  in 
the  other  House,  any  well-considered  mea- 
sure on  their  part  would  be  received  with- 
out any  serious  chance  of  opposition  from 
any  quarter  whatever.  One  party  would 
support  them  because  it  was  right,  and 
another  party  because  the  Government  bid 
fair  for  a  long  tenure  of  office;  because  he 
would  state  that  the  present  Government 
had  as  fair  a  chance  as  any  set  of  men  he 
ever  saw  in  office  to  carry  those  measures 
which  they  believed  to  bo  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country.  With  respect  to  the  be- 
nefit to  be  derived  from  interfering  with 
the  pastors  of  the  people,  that  was  a  point 
equally  difficult  to  abstain  from  or  to  han- 
dle; but  he  hoped  that  the  law  would  be 
made  sufficient  even  to  cope  with  them. 
He  believed  that  some  of  them  had  already 
been  guilty  of  illegal  acts.  If  the  accounts 


which  he  had  seen  were  not  greatly  exag- 
gerated, those  accounts  would  make  the 
parties  answerable  to  criminal  law  even  as 
it  now  stood.  But  if  the  law  could  not 
reach  them,  or  if  the  execution  of  the  law, 
in  the  peculiar  state  of  society  at  present, 
was  found  to  be  surrounded  with  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  then  the  new  law 
which  Government  asked  for  must  be  made 
so  stringent  as  to  reach  them  without 
doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  no  real  friend  of  Ireland  could  feel 
otherwise  than  the  greatest  anxiety  that 
all  great  criminals  should  be  brought  to 
justice. 

The  Earl  of  RODEN  said,  that,  elo- 
quent as  was  the  speech,  and  true  as  was 
the  detail  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  which 
they  had  heard  from  the  noble  Lord  be- 
hind him  (Lord  Stanley),  yet  they  would 
give  him  leave  to  say,  that  no  detail,  and 
perhaps  no  statement  of  truth,  could  come 
up  to  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case  as 
they  were  now  felt  and  experienced  by  the 
resident  gentry  of  that  country.  It  was 
his  lot  not  to  live  in  those  parts  of  Ireland 
where  those  outrages  were  committed,  but 
still  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  near  and  dear  and  venerable  friends, 
who  were  scattered  over  those  districts, 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  the  deepest  sen- 
sibility for  their  fate.  It  was  because  he 
felt  that  no  gentleman  residing  in  those 
districts  was  at  rest  in  his  house  that  night 
that  he  thought  he  was  performing  an 
act  of  duty  to  their  Lordships  in  asking 
permission  for  a  few  moments  to  enter  for 
a  short  time  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  outrages  were  committed  in 
the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Ros- 
common, and  others  which  he  could  name; 
and  they  were  based  upon  this  principle, 
that  a  list  was  made  out — a  list  the  names 
of  which  were  well  known — of  individuals 
to  be  assassinated  by  persons  hired  for  the 
purpose.  He  said  that  these  names  of 
persons  so  marked  out  for  assassination 
were  well  known,  and  some  of  them  were 
persons  very  dear  to  him.  It  had  been 
suggested  to  some  of  those  persons,  who 
held  high  stations  in  Ireland,  that  on  ac- 
count of  their  names  being  placed  on  that 
list,  of  which  Major  Mahon  was  at  the 
head,  that  they  should  at  once  leave  the 
country,  for  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any 
circumstances  arising  which  could  possibly 
delay  the  execution  of  these  diabolical 
deeds.  What  was  the  answer  of  one  of 
them?  He  (Lord  Roden)  would  not  name 
him ;  but  if  he  did  their  Lordships  would 
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recognise  him  at  once  holding  ahigli  situa- 
tion in  Ireland.  His  answer  was — Come 
life  or  come  death,  nothing  should  move 
him  from  his  position.  ,  In  looking  at  the 
distressing  circumstances  in  which  the 
country  was  placed,  he  trusted  their  Lord- 
ships would  hear  in  mind  what  was  the 
eause  of  its  present  position,  or  at  least 
one  of  its  causes.  He  maintained  that  it 
had  heen  the  course  taken  hy  a  hase  press 
in  writing  every  day  calumnies  of  the  gross- 
est kind,  not  against  individuals,  hut 
against  the  class  of  resident  landholders  in 
Ireland,  who  were  held  up  to  reprobation, 
as  only  fitted  to  be  swept  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  instead  of  being,  as  they 
were,  as  honest,  as  determined,  and  as 
high-minded  individuals  as  ever  existed  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  He  could  not  say 
that  there  were  no  exceptions — he  would 
not  say  that  there  were  no  bad  landlords 
— ^where  was  the  country  where  there  were 
none  ?  but  he  spoke  of  them  as  a  class,  for 
as  a  class  they  were  referred  to.  This  sys- 
tem was  not  carried  on  by  the  press  alone, 
but  even  at  public  meetings,  where  the 
real  circumstances  could  not  be  referred  to, 
they  were  branded  as  tyrants  and  oppress- 
ors. These  calumnies  had  been  answered 
in  the  most  effective  manner  by  the  anxious 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  support 
and  relief  of  the  poor  around  them,  ^ut 
oven  now  their  Lordships  saw  that  these 
calumnies  were  still  carried  on.  What 
measures  might  be  necessary  to  repress 
the  present  outrages  it  was  not  for  him  to 
say.  Certainly  the  first  step  ought  to  be 
the  disarmament  of  the  people.  Could 
anything  be  conceived  more  preposterous 
than  to  see  labouring  men  come  to  their 
work  with  firelocks  and  pistols  in  their 
hands,  and  as  you  went  through  the  coun- 
try to  meet  hundreds  of  armed  men  along 
the  public  roads  ?  Therefore  the  first  act 
which  Government  ought  to  do  should  be 
by  some  means  to  take  these  arms  from 
individuals.  But  that  was  not  enough. 
The  common  law  of  tho  land  had  been 
proved  to  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  difli- 
cuUy.  The  experience  of  every  man  tes- 
tified this,  that  a  state  of  open  rebellion 
would  not  be  half  so  dangerous  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things.  An  open  foe  you 
could  meet — an  open  foe  you  could  fight — 
an  open  foe  you  could  be  prepared  for; 
but  no  man  could  provide  against  the  pre- 
sent system,  where,  as  you  travelled  along 
the  road,  you  were  liable  to  be  shot  from 
behind  a  wall  in  the  open  day.  He  called 
vpon  their  Lordships,  therefore,  to  give 


security  to  the  innocent,  and  to  enable 
them  to  find  that  the  British  constitution 
was  their  safety  and  security,  and  not  the 
instrument  which  exposed  them  to  danger. 
He  hoped  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
in  earnest  in  their  measures — that  thej 
would  not  be  afraid  of  this  man  or  of  that 
man — that  they  would  act  in  a  straightfor* 
ward  manner — that  they  would  remember 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  had  a  right 
to  protection  by  the  same  law  which  de- 
manded their  allegiance — and  that  their 
lives  were  not  to  be  exposed  merely  be- 
cause it  was  their  misfortune  to  live  in  that 
portion  of  the  empire.  In  conclusion,  he 
could  not  help  congratulating  the  House 
and  the  country,  and  noble  Lords  opposite, 
on  this  fact,  that  whatever  measures  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  might  propose,  they 
might  depend  upon  their  being  carried 
into  effect  by  the  individual  who  was  now 
representing  Her  Majesty  in  Ireland.  He 
believed  Lord  Clarendon  was  a  man  who, 
during  the  short  time  he  had  been  in  Ire* 
land,  had  procured  for  himself  the  attach- 
ment of  all  classes  there.  He  hoped  ^at 
the  Government  on  this  side  the  water 
would  do  their  duty;  he  was  sure  the  noble 
Lord  would  do  his;  but  it  depended  upon 
them  to  give  him  that  power,  without 
which  all  his  efforts,  and  determination, 
and  energy,  would  be  of  no  avail. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  that  he 
would  entirely  pass  over  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  had  been  introduced  in  this 
debate,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  of 
the  observations  made  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  sat  down,  with  respect  to  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland,  who  were 
represented  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment as  a  class  of  persons  who  should  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
thought  that  some  repentance  ought  to  be 
now  exhibited  by  the  persons  who  had  so 
characterised  them.  With  respect  to  the 
Speech  which  they  had  that  day  heard 
read,  he  thought  that  it  did  not  touch  suffi- 
ciently on  the  distress  which  prevailed  in 
the  different  parts  of  Ireland;  and  the 
whole  course  of  the  debate  had,  in  conse- 
quence, turned  on  the  amount  of  crime 
alone,  while  the  distresses  of  the  people 
were  altogether  passed  over.  He  would 
ask  any  noble  Lord  who  had  resided  in  Ire- 
land within  the  last  twelve  months — ^he 
should  like  to  know  from  any  Member  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministry — ^whether  any  cal- 
culation had  been  made  respecting  the 
number  of  persons  in  that  country  for 
whom  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
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import  food  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
year?  In  any  calculation  that  he  had 
made,  he  could  not  conceive  the  possibility 
of  less  than  two  millions  of  persons  in  Ire- 
land being  utterly  dependent  on  imported 
food — food  not  to  be  supplied  to  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  rules  of  trade,  but  to 
be  freely  and  absolutely  found  them.  He 
would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  noble  Earl 
beside  him  (Earl  Grey),  whether  there  were 
not  parts  of  the  country  to  which  the  rules 
of  trade  could  not  apply  ?  Whether  there 
were  not  parts  of  Ireland  which,  if  com 
were  not  freely  imported,  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  unprovided  for  ?  Her  Majesty *s 
Speech  expressed  a  hope  that  much  dis- 
tress might  be  avoided  through  the  medium 
of  the  poor  law.  In  some  parts  of  Ireland 
this  law  would  be  found  valueless.  Her 
Majesty  trusted  that  the  distress  would  be 
materially  relieved  by  the  exertions  which 
had  been  made  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  law 
of  last  Session  for  the  support  of  the  des- 
titute poor.  Now,  he  had  already  said 
that  this  law  would  be  unable  to  provide 
food  for  numbers  of  the  destitute  poor  if 
this  food  were  not  "  found*'  for  them.  He 
did  not  consider  his  estimate  of  2,000,000 
of  persons  vho  would  require  relief  in  the 
next  year  overdrawn.  He  believed  that  the 
land  at  present  under  potato  culture  was 
only  one-fifth  of  that  appropriated  to  this 
crop  in  ordinary  times.  Supposing,  then, 
that  7,000,000  of  persons,  who  in  ordinary 
times  lived  exclusively  on  potatoes,  had 
now  only  one-fifth  of  the  land  under  culti- 
vation, it  would  of  course  follow  that  in  an 
equal  proportion  to  the  ground  cultivated 
would  bo  the  distress  in  Ireland;  in  other 
words,  that  only  one-fifth  of  7,000,000  of 
people,  or  1,400,000,  would  have  sufficient 
food;  and  that  5,600,000,  or  supposing 
that  number  lessened  by  disease  and  death, 
that  5,000,000  would  be  without  it.  He 
knew  that  it  might  be  said  that  the  potato 
might  be  supplied  by  other  food  of  a  dif- 
ferent description;  but  their  Lordships 
might  perhaps  be  aware  that  there  was  no 
species  of  food  which,  according  to  the  most 
favourable  calculations,  would  give  the  same 
amount  of  sustenance  per  acre  as  the  po- 
tato. Now  he  did  not  think,  that  however 
much  they  might  condemn  the  crimes  of 
individuals,  they  should  allow  no  pity  for 
their  sufferings;  and  he  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  into  consideration  the 
fact,  that  in  the  parts  of  Ireland  to  which 
ho  had  referred,  the  poor-law  would  af- 
ford no  relief.  If  no  other  plan  than  this 
should  be  adopted,  ho  was  utterly  at  a  loss 


to  comprehend  how  the  people  in  these  dis- 
tricts were  to  exist  at  all.  The  Govern- 
ment had  parcelled  out  Ireland  into  130 
unions;  but  he  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  would 
consider  it  as  only  one;  and  if  the 
community,  in  a  season  of  scarcity, 
was  unable  to  provide  its  members  with 
sustenance,  he  held  that  the  duty  then 
devolved  upon  the  Government.  He 
begged  the  noble  Lord  near  him  not  to 
imagine  that  the  poor-law  had  rid  him  of 
Ireland,  or  that  that  country  would  not 
again  be  a  burden  upon  England,  or  rather 
upon  the  empire.  He  assured  him  that 
such  she  would  still  continue  to  be,  unless 
some  means  very  different  from  any  yet 
adopted  were  taken  to  enable  Ireland  to 
raise  herself  from  the  leaden  slumber  in 
which  she  had  for  so  many  years  been 
bound. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  he  would  detain 
the  House  for  a  very  short  time,  as  he  only 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  last  addressed  their 
Lordships.  That  noble  Lord  had  stated 
that  no  noble  Lord  who  had  preceded  him 
in  the  debate,  had  alluded  to  the  distresses 
of  Ireland,  but  had  dwelt  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  crimes  committed  in  the  country. 
He  (Earl  Grey)  regretted  that  his  noble 
Friend  had  not  adopted  the  same  courae — 
he  deeply  regretted  that  he  had  not  exer- 
cised the  same  abstinence,  and  avoided 
altogether  any  reference  to  this  topic.  He 
regretted  that  he  had  not  done  so,  because 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  and 
comparing  the  present  with  the  past  year, 
he  did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  encourage 
any  hope  in  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they 
might  look  in  the  time  coming  for  relief 
frem  the  general  fund  of  the  empire.  It 
was  necessary  under  the  pressure  of  a 
great  calamity  last  year  to  grant  what  he 
might  term  an  almost  profuse  relief;  but 
it  should  be  remembered,  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  to  avert  fearful  calamities 
which  would  otherwise  have  occurred.  This 
relief  had  been  in  some  degree  attended 
with  unhappy  consequences.  It  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  conceal  from  them- 
selves that  the  granting  of  relief,  even  in 
the  circumstances  of  that  period,  in  those 
pressing  circumstances — it  was  impossible 
to  conceal  from  themselves  that  it  had 
been  attended  with  a  serious  amount  of 
evil.  It  had  the  evil  of  tending  to  foster 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  a  de- 
pendence upon  others  than  themselves.  It 
had  also  been  attended  with  great  evil  in 
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this  country,  for  it  had  increased  the  want 
of  capital  under  which  the  commerce  of 
the  country  had  so  recently  lahoured;  and 
under  these  circumstances  he  did  not  think 
that  at  the  present  moment,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  it  was  expedient 
to  use  language  which  might  lead  to  a  hope 
that  Government  assistance  would  he  af- 
forded, or  that  they  might  look  to  that 
House  rather  than  to  themselves  in  any  fu- 
ture emergency.  No  doubt  peculiar  cases 
might  arise  in  which  sustenance  might 
hereafter  be  given;  ^nd  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  where  the  case  demanded  it, 
such  sustenance  would  be  afforded;  but  he 
was  happy  to  inform  the  noble  Lord  that 
there  still  remained  a  certain  quantity  of 
corn  and  other  provisions  in  the  country, 
which  was  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  his  noble  Friend  would  perhaps 
be  aware  also  that  the  British  Association 
still  possessed  considerable  funds,  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  relief  of  extreme 
cases.  He  could  only,  therefore,  express 
his  sincere  and  earnest  hope  that  these 
means  would  be  found  amply  sufficient  to 
meet  the  difficulties  in  the  districts  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  referred.  He  could  not 
conceive  of  any  greater  hardship  than  that 
of  being  compelled  to  open  the  public  purse 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  destitution  in 
that  country.  He  would  not  go  further  into 
this  question  at  this  time;  but  he  would 
merely  say  one  word  with  respect  to  what 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  Friend  opposite 
(Lord  Ashburton)  relative  to  the  Bank 
Charter  Act.  His  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Council,  who  had  shortly  be- 
fore left  the  House,  had  requested  him  to 
supply  an  omission  which  he  had  made, 
which  was,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  recent  commercial  distress, 
more  particularly  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing how  far  that  distress  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  law  relating  to  the  issue  of 
notes  payable  on  demand.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chaueellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  given  notice  that  evening,  in  the  other 
House,  of  a  Motion  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  on  this  subject.  He  would 
not,  in  the  present  state  of  the  House, 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  any  further 
observations. 

In  answer  to  questions  from  Lord 
REDESDALE, 

Eakl  grey  said,  that  all  Bills  at  the 
present  period  of  the  Session  would  neces- 
sarily originate  with  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  it  was  not  the  intention  of 


the  Government  to  move  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee  to  consider*  the  Ba 
Charter  Act  in  their  Lordships*  House. 

Address  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  November  23, 1847. 

MiMUTBS.]    PuBuc  Dills.    1°  Outlawriei. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 

A  Message  being  received  to  attend  the 
Lords  Commissioners,  the  House  went ; 
and  being  returned, 

Mr.  SPEAKER  reported  the  Lords 
Commissioners*  Speech,  and  read  it  to  the 
House :  then 

Mr.  HEYWOOD  said,  that  in  rising 
to  propose  that  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty,  conveying  the 
thanks  of  that  House  for  the  gracious 
communication  from  the  Throne,  he  must, 
in  the  first  instance,  request  that  indulgence 
for  himself  which  had  usually  been  accord- 
ed to  new  Members  of  that  House.  This 
was  the  more  needed  in  his  case,  because 
unfortunately  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
congratulate  the  House  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  The  commercial 
towns  of  this  country  had,  he  deeply  re- 
gretted to  say,  for  sonie  time  past  been 
afflicted  by  au  extreme  depression.  The 
majority  of  the  mills  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire  were  working  short 
time,  and  a  considerable  number  were 
stopped  altogether.  It  might  probably  be 
found  that  much  of  this  state  of  things  was 
owing  to  undue  speculation  in  railways — a 
time  which  would  most  likely  be  character- 
ised as  the  iron  age  of  England.  He 
found  that  the  amount  of  loans  authorised 
and  shares  created  under  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment for  railways  in  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  was  no  less  than  299,147,000Z, 
Of  this  amount  there  was  already 
paid  on  shares  1 20,640, 000^.,  and  on 
loans  40,409,000/. ;  making  161,049,000^., 
leaving  outstanding  engagements  for 
130,098,000^.,  as  further  money  to  be 
applied  for  railways.  This  enormous  sum, 
abstracted  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
trade,  was  of  itself  enough  to  create  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment;  but  when  it  was 
associated  with  the  deficient  harvest  of  the 
last  year,  and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
— circumstances  which  caused  a  great 
diminution  in  the  demand  from  foreign 
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countries  for  British  manufactures  —  it 
would  be  admitted  that  much  of  the  pov- 
erty thus  created  must  add  to  the  depres- 
sion of  the  manufacturing  interest.  As 
far  as  the  town  of  Manchester  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  inform  the  House  that 
the  demand  for  the  weekly  consumption  of 
cotton  had  greatly  decreased  in  the  present 
year.  The  following  was  a  comparatiye 
statement  of  the  last  three  years: — In 
1845  the  weekly  consumption  was  30,000 
hales;  in  1846,  31,000  bales;  and  in  1847, 
20,000  bales;  being  a  diminution  from  the 
amount  consumed  in  1846  of  no  fewer 
than  11,000  bales.  Besides  this  decrease 
in  the  consumption  of  cotton,  he  regretted 
to  say  there  had  been  over-speculation  in 
Calcutta.  Great  East  India  and  other 
houses  had  largely  speculated  in  corn. 
The  result  of  these  vast  speculations  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  had  been  a 
great  depression  of  trade,  and  the  unex- 
ampled scarcity  of  money.  This  state  of 
things  had  continued  for  some  time,  till  at 
last  such  a  point  of  difficulty  was  reached, 
that  there  was  a  panic  throughout  the 
commercial  world.  Money  could  not  be 
found  to  discount  imexceptionable  bills; 
and  even  now  it  was  quite  certain  that 
some  time  must  elapse  before  confidence 
could  be  perfectly  restored.  During  the 
period  of  the  greatest  pressure,  he  viewed 
with  satisfaction  the  determination  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  re- 
commend to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  enlarge  their  discounts;  and 
he  could  only  assure  the  House  of  his  con- 
viction that  if,  at  that  critical  period,  this 
or  some  other  similar  course  had  not  been 
adopted,  a  much  more  serious  derange- 
ment of  commercial  interests  would  in- 
evitably have  followed.  He,  therefore, 
congratulated  the  noble  Lord  upon  the 
result  of  his  letter  of  the  25th  Oc- 
tober, because,  through  its  instrumen- 
tality, the  panic  had  been  allayed,  and 
,  merchants  found  that  they  could  obtain 
money  on  good  bills.  Confidence  had  con- 
sequently been  restored  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, and  he  felt  reason  to  hope  that  it 
would  continue.  The  alarm  and  confusion 
which  had  prevailed  in  some  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  might  bo  illustrated  by 
the  fact,  that,  during  the  emergency,  the 
manager  of  the  Branch  Bank  of  England 
at  Newcastle  had,  with  great  good  sense 
and  liberality,  taken  upon  himself  to  ad- 
vance money  to  the  Newcastle  Bank  upon 
VOL.XCV.    {£«}  ' 


proper  securities.  He  had,  however,  to 
send  to  Leeds  by  the  electric  telegraph  for 
further  supplies,  which  were  forthcoming 
by  the  express  train  the  same  day  in  suffi- 
cient amount  to  meet  the  demand  in  New- 
castle. This  circumstance,  showing,  as  it 
did,  the  prevalent  feeling  of  alarm,  fully 
justified  the  noble  Lord  in  the  course  he 
had  adopted.  Notwithstanding  the  per- 
mission given  by  the  Government,  there 
had  happily  arisen  no  necessity  for  infring- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act ;  confidence  was  now  much  restored, 
and  yesterday  the  Bank  of  England  had 
been  enabled  to  reduce  its  discounts  to  7 
per  cent;  and  in  a  short  time  it  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  re- 
sume its  wonted  arrangements  as  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  The  unhappy 
state  of  Ireland  was  alluded  to  in  Her 
Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech.  It  was 
one  which  must  bespeak  the  deep  attention 
of  the  House.  Every  hon.  Member  must 
agree  with  him  that  the  atrocious  crimes 
now  prevailing  in  Ireland  must,  by  some 
means  or  other,  be  put  an  end  to  ;  and  ho 
had  no  doubt  that  a  thorough  investigation 
would  be  made  of  the  measures  intended 
to  be  brought  forward  to  enable  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  and  the  law  to  produce  a 
cessation  of  crime.  He  considered  that  to 
the  famine  from  which  the  people  of  Ire- 
land had  suffered,  and  to  the  long  series  of 
years  of  misgovemment  they  had  under- 
gone, much  of  the  present  condition  of  that 
country  was  owing.  Remedial  measures 
were  required.  He  was  happy  to  see  in 
the  Royal  Speech  an  allusion  to  the  mea- 
sures intended  to  be  brought  forward  for 
the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of 
the  Irish  people;  and  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had  been  commended  for  the  course 
he  had  pursued.  The  Lord  Lieutenant, 
with  great  judgment,  had  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  agriculturists  of  Ireland  to 
the  advantages  of  improving  their  crops; 
and  he  had  wisely  recommended  them  in 
future  to  instruct  their  workmen  in  the 
best  means  of  improving  cidtivation.  These 
recommendations  had  been  attended  with 
some  etfect ;  for  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  regard  to  green  crops  especially, 
Ireland  was  already  greatly  improving  her 
cultivation,  and  that  further  improvements 
would  be  adopted.  The  foreign  relations  of 
this  country  had  been  wisely  administered  by 
the  noble  Lord  ;  and  Her  Majesty  assured 
the  House  that  She  looked  with  confidence 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  all  fo- 
reign countries.  The  House  would  rejoice 
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that  means  had  heen  taken  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty, in  conjunction  with  Her  Allies,  to 
restore  peace  in  Switzerland.  There  were 
few  countries  in  Europe  in  which  peace 
and  dignity  were  more  thought  of  than  in 
Switzerland;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  efforts  made  with  that  view  would  be 
viewed  with  satisfaction  in  that  country. 
With  regard  to  the  slave  trade,  the  House 
would  be  glad  to  learn  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  the  Equator  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  The  Republic 
of  the  Equator  was  only  a  small  State; 
but  that  traffic  having  been  carried  on  un- 
der its  flag,  he  congratulated  the  House 
upon  the  circumstance  that  this  treaty 
would  give  to  Her  Majesty's  ships  the 
power  of  searching  any  vessels  belonging 
to  it.  He  felt  fully  assured  that  the  House 
would  cordially  agree  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Her  Majesty ;  that  in  accordance 
with  the  same  system  as  had  heretofore 
met  encouragement  in  that  House,  the 
navigation  laws  should  come  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  The  ship- 
ping interest  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
important  interests  of  this  country.  During 
the  last  Session  there  was  a  Committee 
sitting  on  the  subject  of  the  navigation 
laws,  over  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  pre- 
sided. It  had  made  its  report,  and  out  of 
that  report  an  amusing  work  had  been 
written  Tby  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke-on- 
Trent  (Mr.  Ricardo),  termed  by  him  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  In  re- 
ference to  the  announcement  made  by  Her 
Majesty  of  the  appointment  of  a  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  in  reference  to  Her  re- 
commendation to  Parliament  of  measures 
relating  to  the  public  health,  he  would  ob- 
serve that  there  could  be  no  more  effica- 
cious means  of  stopping  the  progress  of 
that  fatal  epidemic  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
which  had  on  a  former  occasion  made  its 
appearance  in  this  country,  and  had  again 
exhibited  itself  in  certain  parts  of  Europe, 
than  by  attending  to  the  drainage  and 
sanitary  condition  of  towns.  He  was  sure 
the  House  deeply  concurred  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
working  classes,  and  also  in  her  admira- 
tion for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they 
had  borne  their  privations.  He  could 
speak  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  In  the  large  manufacturing 
district  of  Lancashire  the  working  classes 
had  been  exposed  to  severe  privations. 
They  had  in  some  cases  been  wholly  out  of 
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work,  in  others  they  had  been  put  on 
short  time,  and  yet  they  had  borne  their 
sufferings  with  patience  and  magnanimitj. 
He  was  sure  that  the  working  classes  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  had  gained  the 
respect  of  the  House  by  the  conduct  ex- 
hibited by  them  during  a  period  of  great 
distress.  One  bright  light  had  gleamed 
across  that  distress — ^when,  on  Her  retum 
from  Scotland,  Her  Majesty  had  passed 
through  the  manufacturing  districts,  and 
on  that  occasion  the  operatives,  who  had 
shown  great  anxiety  to  see  Her,  received 
Her  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  then  concluded  by  pro- 
posing the  following  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty :— 


"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty  the  Thanks  of 
this  House  for  the  gracious  Speech  which  Her 
Majesty  has  commanded  to  be  made  to  boUi 
Houses  of  Parliament : 

**  That  we  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 
us  of  the  causes  which  haTO  induced  Her  Majesty 
to  call  this  Parliament  together  at  the  present 
time : 

'*  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  sympathise 
with  the  great  concern  which  Her  Majesty  has 
been  pleased  to  express  for  the  distress  which 
prevails  among  the  Commercial  classes : 

"  That  wo  lament  to  hear  that  the  embarrass- 
ments of  trade  hare  been  aggravated  by  a  general 
feeling  of  distrust  and  alarm ;  and  that  we  thank 
Her  Majesty  for  intimating  to  us  that  Her  Majesty 
has  authorised  Her  Ministers  to  recommend  to 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  might  restore  confidence 
and  be  suitable  to  the  emergency : 

'*  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  assurance  of 
the  satisfaction  which  Her  Majesty  cxpreiies  in 
being  able  to  inform  us  that  this  course  has  been 
adopted  without  any  infringement  of  the  Law, 
that  the  alarm  has  subsided,  and  that  there  has 
been  a  mitigation  of  the  pressure  on  the  Banking 
and  Commercial  classes : 

"  That  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  late  abun- 
dant harvest,  with  which  this  Country  has  been 
blessed,  has  had  the  effect  of  alleviating  the  evils 
inseparable  from  a  want  of  employment  in  the 
manu&cturing  districts : 

"  That  we  concur  with  Her  Majesty  in  lament- 
ing the  recurrence  of  severe  distress  in  Ireland, 
in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  the  usual  food 
of  the  People : 

"  Humbly  to  express  our  concurrence  in  the 
hope  which  Her  Majesty  entertains  that  the  dis- 
tress may  be  materially  relieved  by  the  exertions 
made  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  passed  in  the 
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last  Session  ftr  the  support  of  the  destitute 
Poor: 

"  That  we  eordiallx  participate  in  the  satisfac- 
tion expressed  by  Her  Majesty,  that  the  Landed 
Proprietors  hare  availed  themselves  of  the  means 
placed  at  their  disposal,  by  the  liberality  of  Par. 
liament,  for  the  improvement  of  their  land : 

'*  That  we  lament,  in  common  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty, the  atrocious  crimes  which  have  been  com- 
mitted in  some  counties  of  Ireland,  and  that  spirit 
of  insubordination  which  has  led  to  an  organised 
resistance  to  legal  rights : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing 
us,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has  used 
with  vigour  and  energy  the  means  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  Law  for  the  detection  of  offenders, 
and  for  preventing  the  repetition  of  offenoes : 

**  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  intimation 
Her  Majesty  has  given  us,  that  Her  Majesty  has 
folt  it  to  be  Her  duty  to  Her  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  Subjects  to  ask  the  assistance  of  Parlia- 
ment in  taking  further  precautions  against  the 
perpetration  of  crimes  in  certain  counties  and  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland,  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that 
we  will  take  the  subject  into  our  most  serious 
consideration : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  deep 
anxiety  and  interest  which  Her  Majesty  takes  in 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland  ;  and  to  assure 
Her  Majesty  that  we  will  give  our  best  attention 
to  measures  which  Her  Majesty  recommends  to 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  which,  with  due 
regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  advance  the 
social  condition  of  the  people,  and  tend  to  the 
permanent  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom : 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty,  that  we  participate 
in  the  great  concern  which  Her  Majesty  has  ex- 
pressed at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  iu 
Switzerland : 

**  To  express  our  gratification  that  Her  Majesty 
is  in  communication  with  Her  Allies  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  Her  Majesty  has  expressed  Her 
readiness  to  use,  in  concert  with  them.  Her 
friendly  influence  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to 
the  Swiss  Confederation  the  blessings  of  Peace : 

"  That  we  cordially  rejoice  in  the  confidence 
which  Her  Majesty  has  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  general  Peace  of  Europe : 

"  To  express  our  gratification  that  Her  Majesty 
has  concluded  a  Treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Trade  with  the  Republic  of  the  Equator, 
and  humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having 
giving  directions  for  laying  this  Treaty  before 
Parliament : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  directed 
that  the  Estimates  should  be  prepared,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  laid  before  this  Uouae,  and  for 
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informing  tis  that  they  will  be  framed  vith  a  care« 
fol  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Publio  Ser. 
rice: 

**  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty,  that  we  will 
take  into  our  consideration  the  Laws  which  regu- 
late the  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  changes  can  bo 
adopted  which,  without  danger  to  our  maritime 
strength,  may  promote  the  commercial  and  colo- 
nial interests  of  the  Empire : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us,  that 
Her  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  appoint  a 
Commission  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  Metropolis,  and  to  as- 
sure Her  Majesty  that,  in  obedience  to  Her  recom- 
mendation, such  measures  as  shall  be  laid  before 
us  relating  to  the  publio  health  shall  receive  our 
earnest  attention : 

**  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty,  that  we  par- 
ticipate in  the  deep  sympathy  which  Her  Majesty 
has  expressed  for  the  sufferings  which  afflict  the 
labouring  classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  in  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  that  we  fully  concur  in  the  admiration  which 
Her  Majesty  evinces  for  the  patience  with  which 
these  sufferings  have  been  generally  borne : 

**  Humbly  to  express  our  regret  that  the  dis- 
tress which  has  prevailed  among  the  commercial 
classes  has  affected  many  important  branches  of 
the  Revenue  ;  and,  in  common  with  Her  Majesty, 
we  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant  when,  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  have 
resumed  their  wonted  activity." 

Mr.  SHAFTO  ADAIR  said,  that  in 
rising  to  second  the  proposed  Address,  he 
had  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  for 
the  same  reason  as  that  urged  by  the  hon. 
Member;  and  he  would  also  claim  it  on  the 
general  ground  of  the  inexperience  under 
which  he  proceeded  to  address  hon.  Mem- 
bers, though  this  might,  perhaps,  in  their 
eyes,  do  injury  to  the  cause  he  had  under- 
taken. Those  who  had  witnessed  for  them- 
selves the  state  of  distress  and  famine 
which  had  existed  in  this  great  capital, 
during  the  course  of  the  last  stoppage  of 
trade,  must  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  the 
patriotic  feeHngs  which  induced  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  and  the  Government  to 
authorise  an  interference  with  the  existing 
state  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  Bank. 
However,  the  course  taken  had  not,  in 
fact,  led  to  an  infringement  of  the  existing 
law  ;  hut  he  conceived  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  was 
entitled  to  receive  the  warmest  thanks  of  the 
House.     With  respect  to  the  allusion  thai 
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ihe  late  abundant  harvest  had  only  miti- 
gated the  evils  consequent  on  the  want  of 
employment  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
he  begged  to  express  his  trust  that  that 
House  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature would  originate  such  measures  as  in 
future  years  of  abimdant  harvests  might 
insure  to  the  working  men  the  means  of 
more  prosperous  and  consecutive  employ- 
ment. There  was  another  point  which  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  advert  to,  not 
only  because  the  matter  was  connected  with 
the  great  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, but  also  because  it  had  become,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  national  feeling.  He  al- 
luded to  the  navigation  laws,  which  had 
taken  their  station  as  one  of  the  Palladia 
of  the  State.  He  was  glad  that  this  sub- 
ject was  to  be  submitted  to  an  examina- 
tion, though  he  was  not  one  who  thought 
that  examination  necessarily  implied  aban- 
donment; and  he  trusted,  that  in  the  in- 
quiry to  which  those  laws  might  be  sub- 
ject, no  prejudication  would  be  allowed  to 
bias  the  judgment  of  the  House.  A  preju- 
dication of  abolition  would  be  as  absurd  as 
a  prejudication  of  conservation — nay,  per- 
haps, more  so  ;  for  in  conservation  we 
knew  what  we  possessed,  but  in  abolition 
we  did  not  know  what  we  might  obtain. 
["Hear,  hear!"]  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  assent  from  hon.  Members  opposite, 
which  he  took  as  a  proof  that  they  would 
submit  to  a  full  and  fair  inquiry  on  the 
question.  With  regard  to  the  suffering 
which  pressed  so  heavily  upon  our  commer- 
cial, and,  through  our  commercial,  upon 
our  industrious  classes,  it  might  be  well 
for  us,  as  an  empire,  that  our  pride  should 
be  abated  for  a  moment.  [**  Hear,  hear !  *'] 
Chastisement,  for  a  moment,  would  be 
found  useful.  If,  in  this  chastisement,  he 
could  bring  himself  to  think  that  the 
mighty  efforts  of  this  empire  could  be  really 
discouraged  by  any  blow  to  our  commerce, 
however  severe,  he  might  lament  that  such 
had  occurred;  but  knowing  the  indomitable 
energies  of  the  British  people,  and  how 
they  strove  against  what  might  overpower 
the  energies  of  any  other  nation,  it  might 
be  as  well  that  they  were  called  on  from 
time  to  time  to  consider  whether  their 
course  had  been  in  accordance  with  such 
principles  as  ought  on  all  occasions  to 
guide  it.  It  would  afford  that  House,  he 
was  sure,  in  the  sincerity  of  its  feeling,  un- 
mixed gratification  to  learn  that  another 
link  had  been  stricken  from  the  chain  which 
bound  the  limbs  of  the  slave.  He  con- 
ceived there  could  be  but  one  opinion  on 


the  advantage,  both  morally  and  physically^ 
which  must  result  from  the  establishment 
of  a  treaty  with  the  republic  of  the  Equa- 
tor. As  his  hon.  Friend  had  told  them, 
under  the  former  arrangement  a  kind  of 
chicanery  had  been  carried  on,  which  whilst 
England  asserted  her  great  privilege  of 
being  the  friend  of  the  slave,  must  have  in- 
terfered with  her  exertions  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  or  have  paralysed  them  al- 
together. At  a  time  when  they  felt  the 
greatest  pride  in  the  weight  and  impor- 
tance which  this  country  had  obtained  in 
the  councils  of  the  world,  it  was  then, 
more  especially,  that  they  were  called 
upon  to  interpose  their  friendly  advice  in 
the  affairs  of  another  State;  much  more 
so  when  that  State  by  its  constitution 
and  political  arrangements  claimed  kindred 
with  our  own,  and  when,  unhappily,  the 
internal  condition  of  that  State  was  such 
as  to  require  the  friendly  advice  of  those 
interested  in  its  welfare.  It  was  a  ter- 
rible thing  to  the  friends  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  to  see  it  borne  down  by 
the  step  of  the  invader;  it  was  terrible 
even  when  obscured  by  the  smoke  of  a 
successful  battle;  but  it  was  more  terrible 
stiU  when  the  blood  of  brethren  was  shed 
in  a  domestic  quarrel  upon  their  own  soil. 
Speaking  as  an  individual  Member,  he 
thought  he  might  infer  from  the  paragraph 
in  the  Speech  which  contained  the  assur- 
ance that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  likely 
to  be  preserved,  that  the  better  day  which 
was  dawning  beyond  the  Alps  would  ere 
long  shine  upon  new  kingdoms,  admitted 
into  the  confederacy  of  free  peoples — ^he 
thought  they  might  infer  that  the  people 
would  do  honour  to  the  Sovereign — that  the 
Sovereign  would  aid  to  preserve  their 
rights — and  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  exercise  within  their  own  frontiers  that 
which  was  the  imdoubted  right  of  nations 
— the  right  of  deciding  what  their  munici- 
pal and  constitutional  government  should 
be.  With  regard  to  the  health  of  towns, 
that  subject  had  received  so  much  of  the 
public  attention,  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
necessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  it  for 
an  instant;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  least  possible  delay  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interpose  between  the  announce- 
ment of  the  project  and  the  carrying  of 
it  into  complete  execution.  The  pro- 
ject, however,  was  one  of  such  magni- 
tude, that  it  required  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration; and  if  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  take  measures  against  present  evils,  he 
would  also  say,  as  his  hon.  Friend  had  al- 
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ready  observed,  that  they  must  make  pre- 
paration for  another  and  a  ghastlier  visitor. 
They  had  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
cholera  was  already  on  its  way:  short  time, 
at  best,  would  be  allowed  to  make  such 
preparation  as  human  laws  could  make; 
but  short  as  the  time  might  be,  it  would 
be  lamentable  indeed  if  those  preparations 
should  not  be  made.  There  was  another 
point  on  which  he  did  assure  the  House  he 
should  proceed  to  speak  with  a  sense  of 
oppression  imder  the  overpouring  magni- 
tude of  the  subject.  In  the  Address 
which  the  House  had  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  the  Throne,  allusion  was 
made  to  the  state  of  Ireland — to  suffer- 
ing, to  endurance,  and,  alas !  to  crime. 
Whatever  measures  might  be  in  prepa- 
ration for  Ireland,  or  whatever  measures 
the  progress  of  events  in  that  country 
might  call  forth,  this  at  least  they  knew — 
that  to  render  life  desirable  it  must  be  made 
secure.  The  State  had  a  right  to  demand 
an  account  of  the  blood  of  every  one,  of  the 
highest  as  well  as  of  the  meanest  of  its 
subjects.  When  he  thought  of  the  scenes 
that  had  been  enacted  in  Ireland  lately, 
believing  as  he  did  (and  he  took  that  early 
opportunity  of  expressing  that  belief),  what 
a  great,  what  a  noble,  and  what  an  easily 
guided  people  the  Irish  were,  still  when  he 
heard  of  the  murders  and  assassinations 
that  were  perpetrated  there,  his  heart  posi- 
tively sickened.  In  the  old  disastrous 
times,  from  which  he,  for  one,  would  never 
raise  the  veil,  except  to  select  an  example 
for  admiration,  terrible  as  the  outrages 
were  which  were  committed,  still  Chris- 
tian charity  might  hope  from  time  to 
time  to  find  some  palliation,  some  excuse 
that  might  be  urged  on  behalf  of  the 
wretched  man  who  had  committed  crimes 
which  were  viewed  with  abhorrence  by  his 
fellow-subjects.  When  the  distressed  man 
was  driven  forth  upon  the  world  with  no 
shelter  where  he  could  hide  his  head, 
though  they  could  not  excuse  the  deed, 
still,  as  he  had  said,  Christian  charity 
might,  in  its  fullest  exercise,  endeavour 
to  account  for  the  offence.  In  those  days, 
happily  passed  away,  of  unmitigated  poli- 
tical rancour,  the  madness  of  politics 
might  hurry  a  man  into  crime;  but  now, 
when  the  Legislature  had  decreed  — 
wisely,  justly,  and  humanely  decreed — 
that  for  all  destitution  upon  Irish  soil,  the 
Irish  soil  should  find  provision  so  long 
as  it  existed — when  political  enmity  and 
religious  strife  had  passed  aw»iy  —  that 
now  the  gigantic  figure  of  veiled  mur- 


der should  arise,  was  horrible  and  as- 
tounding. He  believed  that  it  was  witliin 
the  precincts,  at  all  events  within  the  ana- 
logies, of  the  law  to  check  and  repress  crime; 
but  he  spoke  as  an  individual  Member 
again,  and  said  that  at  all  events  life  must 
be  protected,  and  if  they  could  not  walk  in 
the  ways  of  the  constitution,  better  the 
bayonet  of  the  soldier  than  the  ermine  of 
the  judge,  rather  than  that  crime  should 
stalk  abroad  unreproved.  But  whilst  they 
attempted  to  suppress  crime,  it  was  ne- 
cessary at  the  same  time  to  educate,  to 
instruct,  to  improve,  and  to  sharpen  the 
moral  apprehensions  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  for  them  in  their  legislation  to 
set  the  moral  guilt  of  their  transgressions 
before  these  unhappy  men,  and  to  teach 
them  that  not  only  that  one  is  criminal  who 
fires  the  musket  against  his  unhappy  vic- 
tim, but  that  there  may  be  others  criminal 
in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree — that  there 
are  shades  of  complicity  in  guilt — that 
not  only  the  actual  assassin  is  criminal, 
but  that  the  district  which  neglects  to  ap- 
prehend the  offender — that  those  who  pro- 
tect him,  that  those  who  knowingly  aid 
him  to  escape  from  the  law — are  all  ac- 
cessories with  him,  and  were  act  and 
part  in  the  dreadful  deed.  They  must 
show  continually  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
that  there  are  duties  as  well  as  rights 
which  belong  to  all  classes — a  lesson  which 
was  perhaps  occasionally  forgotten;  they 
must  tell  them  that  the  Government,  so  far 
as  Government  could,  would  abate  that 
moral  pestilence,  and  the  physical  out- 
rage ;  and  that  it  would  stand  forward 
to  protect  the  meanest  as  well  as  the 
highest  of  its  subjects  against  the  sug- 
gestive denunciation  and  the  assassin  s 
blow.  It  was  not  his  province  to  suggest 
what  remedial  measures  might  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  that  House, 
neither  was  it  his  province  to  predict  the 
reception  which  they  might  meet  with  at 
their  hands;  but  this  he  knew,  that,  after 
the  repression  of  crime,  there  must  be  a 
confidence  engendered  between  man  and 
man,  for  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  there  was  not  at  present 
that  confidence  between  man  and  man 
which  should  exist.  Confidence,  like  all 
noble  things,  was  of  slow  growth ;  but 
he  trusted,  however,  they  were  on  their 
way  towards  the  establishment  of  that 
confidence.  Measures  with  that  end  in 
view  were  undoubtedly  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  tranquillise  the  country ;  and 
then,  every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
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develop  the  great,  the  almost  inex- 
haustible resources  of  that  country.  It 
was  difficult  for  those  who  had  not  tra« 
veiled  in  Ireland,  as  he  had  done,  or  who 
having  travelled  had  not  dwelt,  or  who 
having  dwelt  had  not  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry and  the  physical  circumstances  of 
the  country,  to  imagine  how  much  her  re- 
sources might  be  developed,  and  what  a 
wide  field  existed  for  the  exertions  of  the 
Legislature  in  spurring  on  the  people  to 
industry  and  energy.  Whether  those 
measures,  or  similar  measures,  would  be 
brought  forward  or  not,  ho  could  not 
say;  but  he  thought  ho  might  be  per- 
mitted to  warn  the  House  not  to  expect 
too  rapid  results  from  any  remedial  mea- 
sures. It  was  not  in  one  day  that  the 
Saxon  serf  expanded  into  the  English  yeo- 
man— ^it  was  not  in  one  day  that  the  bated 
breath  of  submissive  communes  swelled 
into  the  patriotic  notes  now  ringing  beyond 
the  Alps;  so  it  might  not  bo  in  one  day, 
in  years,  or  in  generations,  that  Ireland 
could  be  regenerated;  but  though  the  goal 
was  afar,  the  first  step  might  be  taken, 
and  though  it  might  fall  to  many  succes- 
sive Gentlemen  to  supply  the  places  which 
they  now  occupied,  yet  at  every  meeting 
of  the  British  Parliament  he  trusted  they 
should  hear  of  some  ground  gained,  of 
some  advantage  to  Ireland,  some  nearer 
approach  of  the  establishment  of  that 
perfect  confidence  which  was  so  necessary 
to  the  peace  of  both  the  islands.  But 
let  legislation  do  what  it  would,  under 
the  most  happy  circumstances  legislation 
could  do  but  little.  It  might,  however, 
prepare  the  balance  in  which  men  might 
go  voluntarily  to  adjust  their  differences. 
Legislation  could  draw  around  the  resi- 
dences of  the  wealthy  and  round  the  huts 
of  the  poor  a  wall  of  defence  which  should 
secure  to  them  the  profits  of  their  industry. 
That  was  a  duty  which  fell  upon  them  as 
Members  of  the  British  Senate.  A  great 
and  glorious  duty  it  was  !  Other  senates 
had  decreed  the  extermination  of  a  rival, 
tho  extension  of  their  own  empire,  the  an- 
nexation of  another.  Be  it  their  proud 
task  to  draw  into  closer  union  with  them  a 
country  which  should  be  a  rival  only  in 
constitutional  progress.  But  the  energies 
of  this  country  would  be  in  vain — in  vain 
the  powers  of  their  legislation,  unless  they 
might  look  for  assistance  from  all  who  pos- 
sessed any  power  and  influence  in  Ireland. 
He  called  upon  the  5,000  men  who  taught 
deeds  of  Christianity  in  Ireland,  he  called 


upon  tho  3,000  magistrates  who  in  the 
different  districts  administered  her  laws, 
and  he  called  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  their  coun- 
try by  seconding  the  efforts  of  Parliament. 
And  he  would  remind  them  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  had  an  abhorrence  of  crime,  and 
despised  sloth ;  that  they  abhorred  him 
who  defaced  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and 
despised  him  who  did  not  turn  to  profit  the 
talent  committed  to  his  charge;  but  he  would 
remind  them,  also,  that  for  the  peaceful 
and  industrious  there  was  no  sacrifice,  no 
exertion,  no  degree  of  patience  which  the 
English  people  would  not  be  ready  to  un- 
dergo. He  should  also  call,  in  the  course 
of  their  deliberations,  upon  the  many  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  House  wno  made  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  the  subject  of  their  daily, 
their  hourly,  their  unceasing  consideration, 
for  their  assistance.  Ho  doubted  not  they 
would  contribute  the  result  of  their  expe- 
rience freely  and  ungrudgingly;  and  he 
dared  promise  himself  that  the  subject 
would  be  discussed  with  that  fairness  and 
that  propriety  which  its  magnitude  and 
importance  pre-eminently  demanded.  In 
the  belief  that  the  objects  he  had  ventured 
to  dwell  upon  were  attainable  in  the  ez6r•^ 
cise  of  a  large,  a  generous,  a  comprehen- 
sive, and  an  intelligible  policy;  and  be- 
lieving that  such  would  be  the  policy  adopt- 
ed by  that  House,  he  now  begged  leave  to 
second  the  Address. 

The  Address  read  by  Mr.  SPEAKER. 

Mr.  H.  GRATTAN  said,  it  was  with 
great  regret  that  he  felt  himself  compelled 
upon  that  occasion  to  address  the  House. 
He  had  thought  tho  crisis  which  had  oc- 
curred in  Ireland  would  have  been  avoided. 
He  should  now  confine  himself  to  a  few 
words;  and  he  could  assure  the  House  that 
it  was  nothing  but  an  intense  sense  of  pub* 
lie  duty  actuating  him,  equally  with  other 
hon.  Members  from  the  sister  kingdom, 
which  made  him  present  himself  upon  that 
occasion.  He  had  heard  some  portions  of 
II er  Majesty's  Speech  with  great  satisfoo* 
tion,  and  others  with  great  regret.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  also,  that  some  of  the 
sentiments  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Seconder  were  not  in  accordance  with 
his  own,  for  he  thought  there  were  other 
means  of  probing  the  wounds  of  Ireland 
than  by  tho  bayonet  of  the  soldier.  He 
was  a  supporter,  and  a  cordial  supporter  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  heartily  wished  that  that  no- 
ble Lord  could  devise  some  means  for  ex- 
tricating his  country  from  the  difficulties 
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which  Btirrounded  hor.  He  wishod  the 
hon.  Mover  and  Seconder  could  have  pro- 
pounded some  panacea  for  his  unhappy 
country.  For  himself,  as  he  did  not  think 
the  hayonet  of  the  soldier  would  cure  her 
wounds,  so  neither  did  he  think  that  an 
agricultural  lecture  was  exactly  the  salve 
for  Irish  distress.  They  had  now  full  time 
to  discuss  the  question,  England  was  at 
peace,  her  character  stood  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  the  new  slave  treaty,  like  the 
20,000,000?.,  had  added  new  laurels  to  her 
brow.  France  submitted,  and  America 
would  not  interfere  with  us.  The  hon. 
Seconder  had  passed  a  very  proper  eulo- 
gium  upon  the  Irish  people,  and  did  them 
no  more  than  justice  when  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  be  still  further  cemented.  The 
union  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred 
to,  however,  was  not  such  a  union  as  he 
desired.  He  did  not  think  that  a  union  by 
forc9  was  the  best,  or  that  a  union  of  pov- 
erty and  wealth  was  the  best.  He  did  not 
thine  they  were  secure,  when  every  day 
they  had  to  go  to  that  House  with  peti- 
tions of  distress.  He  should  wish,  as  the 
hon.  Member  had  spoken  about  unanimity 
and  eoncord,  that  he  could  see  a  solid 
unioc — not  a  parchment  union,  but  a  union 
of  ths  heart  and  the  affections.  He  re- 
joicec  to  say  that  a  former  Amendment 
whicl  he  had  moved  with  reference  to  the 
Cathciics  of  Ireland  had  been  carried.  The 
present  Amendment  affected  both  Catho- 
lics atd  Protestants,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree  demanded  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  reprobated  as  much  as  any 
man  the  horrible  crimes  and  murders 
wbicb  had  disgraced  his  country;  but  let 
no/  the  House  imagine  that  Irishmen  were 
wiling  to  submit  to  the  charge  of  coming 
there  as  beggars,  or  of  having  their  coun- 
tryuen  stigmatised  as  murderers.  They 
weie  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  though 
Prcvidence  had  afflicted  them.  With  re- 
gari  to  the  Irish  poor-law,  on  which 
Minsters  congratulated  themselves,  let 
him  remind  the  House  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tencnt  of  Ireland  had  lately  said  three 
things — ^first,  that  the  poor-law  had  not 
succeeded;  secondly,  that  it  had  not  been 
earned  into  effect ;  and,  lastly,  that  he 
tru8;ed  the  House  would  carry  into  imme- 
diate effect  measures  of  relief.  Now,  what 
wer«  those  remedial  measures  ?  Was  the 
LaoUord  and  Tenants  Bill  one?  Was 
thai  a  Bill  which  could  be  called  an  effi- 
oiert  remedial  measure  ?  It  was  not ;  it 
wodd  cause  a  social  compact  in  Ireland. 


The  landlord  and  tenant  question  was  not 
a  social  one.  But  here  he  must  be  allow- 
ed not  to  omit,  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  to  return  thanks  to  thousands 
in  this  country  who  had  not  only  felt  for 
the  distress  of  Ireland,  but  relieved  it.  He 
had  the  honour  of  belonging  to  the  Cen- 
tral Relief  Committee,  and  he  knew  them 
well ;  they  had  earned  for  themselves  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  Irish  people;  and, 
though  their  names  were  not  known,  they 
were  looked  up  to  with  honour,  or,  at 
least,  whenever  they  were  known,  they 
would  be.  In  many  cases  their  signatures 
were  anonymous;  but  the  Irish  people  re- 
turned them  thanks  from  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts  now,  and  he  trusted  that 
those  persons  would  have  that  reward 
which  belonged  to  humanity,  to  charity, 
to  piety  and  religion  hereafter.  With 
respect  to  the  distress  in  Ireland,  he, 
with  other  Irish  Members,  was  not  of 
opinion  that  sufficient  had  been  done.  He 
was  not  of  opinion  that  the  poor-law  would 
relieve  the  great  mass  of  misery  in  Ireland. 
He  wished  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
adopt  some  means  of  immediate  relief;  for 
the  Secretary  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  aware 
that  the  poor-law  had  utterly  failed,  the 
boards  of  guardians  in  numerous  cases 
having  declared  their  inability  to  carry  it 
out.  Did  hon.  Gentlemen  know  that  the 
property  of  Ireland  was  in  a  great  degree 
gone  ?  Did  they  know  how  gentlemen  were 
situated  there  ?  A  noble  Lord  had  stated 
to  him  that  he  had  rents  due  to  the  amount 
of  22,000?.,  that  he  had  200  poUcemen 
and  bailiffs  out  to  collect  that  money,  and 
that  all  they  obtained  was  200Z.  Another 
noble  Lord  had  been  compelled  to  part 
with  his  carriages  and  horses;  and  a  third, 
who  had  an  estate  in  Tippcrary,  had  a 
rental  of  7,000i.  a  year— 6,000?.  he  paid 
for  interest  in  this  country,  and  he  had  to 
live  upon  the  other  1 ,000?.  a  year,  which 
he  could  not  collect.  That  would  give 
English  Gentlemen  some  idea  of  what  an 
Irish  rental  was.  No  doubt  the  distress 
of  the  people  had  been  in  some  degree  re- 
lieved by  the  exuberant  harvest;  but  col- 
lectors, creditors,  and  landlords,  swept 
away  almost  everything;  in  one  parish 
every  single  article  of  food  was  under  dis- 
traint, and  in  another  every  tenant  had 
been  served  with  an  ejectment.  It  was 
only  fair  to  ask  what  were  men  to  do? 
would  not  this  account  for,  in  some  degree, 
though  he  (Mr.  Grattan)  would  never  pal- 
liate, acts  of  violence  ?  He  held  in  his  hand 
copies  of  five  hundred  letters  from  Roman 
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Catholic  clergymen,  in  answer  to  letters 
sent  them  by  the  relief  committee  of  this 
country,  stating  the  numbers  of  persons  in 
distress  in  each  of  those  parishes,  the 
length  of  time  which  the  distress  had 
lasted,  the  means  which  had  been  adopted 
to  remove  its  pressure,  and  the  number  that 
had  died  from  famine.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  received  175 
of  those  letters,  and  he  (Mr.  Grattan)  had 
330.  It  appeared  from  that  statement, 
that  244  parishes  had  food  for  nine  months, 
six  for  eight  months,  one  for  seven  months, 
four  for  six  months,  twenty-one  for  ^ye 
months,  fifty  for  four  months,  eighty  for 
three  months,  thirty  for  two  months,  thir- 
teen for  one  month,  and  in  twenty-five 
parishes  where  there  was  food  for  not  more 
than  four  weeks,  the  population  exceeded 
160,000  souls,  de  asked  whether  the 
poor-law  could  be  carried  out  in  Mayo? 
In  Clare,  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  for 
rates;  but  the  only  instrument  the  bailiffs 
could  get  was  an  old  Irish  bagpipe,  and 
with  that  the  army  marched  off  to  pay  the 
poor-rates.  The  fact  was,  they  went  there 
into  a  perfect  vacuum;  there  was  no  food, 
the  land  was  uncultivated,  and  the  houses 
were  deserted — there  was  a  mass  of  misery 
almost  inexplicable.  When  his  right  hon. 
Friend  prepared  that  part  of  the  Queen's 
Speech,  he  thought  he  would  have  done 
well  if  he  had  consulted  some  Irish  gentle- 
man, because  it  was  a  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint that  an  army  of  persons  had  been 
sent  over  to  Ireland  who  knew  nothing  of 
their  situation  and  condition.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  quite  right  last  Session 
when  he  said,  **  You  have  an  army  of 
10,000  people  in  Ireland — dismiss  them." 
If  the  noble  Lord  were  going  to  continue  to 
work  with  the  same  materials,  he  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  remedy  required,  and 
he  would  not  be  able  to  give  the  relief  he 
anticipated.  They  had  left  the  roads  im- 
passable, so  much  BO  that  the  Under  Secre- 
tary nearly  lost  his  life  in  one  of  the  ruts 
left  by  his  noble  army.  He  trusted  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  obtain  possession 
of  the  515  letters  he  had  referred  to,  and 
submit  them  to  Ministers.  What  a  picture 
of  unparalleled  distress  they  presented ! 
In  Hyq  counties  34,850  persons  had  died 
of  starvation;  in  six  others  37,000  had  so 
died;  in  other  nine  5,454  persons;  in  ten 
(and  this  was  in  the  north  of  Ireland),  6,111 
had  died;  in  all  he  believed  that  not  less 
than  11 5,929  persons  had  died  of  starvation. 
He  knew  well  that  meal  had  been  sent  to 
these  places;  but  then  it  had  been  sold  at 


such  a  price  that  the  people  could  not  huj 
it,  and  died  accordingly.     Now  Mr.  Pitt 
did  not  proceed  in  this  manner  in  1800. 
He  said, ''  We  must  keep  the  people  aHye, 
and  therefore  we  will  let  no  com  go  out.'* 
But  what  was  the  course  taken  this  year 
and  the  last?     Why  they  were  actually 
carrying  out  more  com  than  they  did  be- 
fore.   Com  was  gomg  out  at  10s.  a  barrel, 
while  they  were  obliged  to  buy  it  at  20$,  a 
barrel ;  and  Indian  com,  which  could  have 
been  bought  at  91.  a  ton,  they  were  after- 
wards obliged  to  give  201.  a  ton  for.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  1845  suggested  the 
propriety  of  adopting  a  measure  on  the 
subject  qaoctd  the  three  kingdoms.     The 
principle  was  admitted,  but  it  was  said  it 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  then  state  oi 
Ireland.    Now  he  asserted  the  best  methkl 
was  not  to  go  to  foreign  markets,  and  hay 
food  dear,  but  to  keep  to  the  home  market 
where  they  could  buy  cheap.     What  re- 
medy was    applied    to    all    this?      The 
poor-law.     But  were  they  aware  of  yhat 
they  were  paying  for  levying  the  poor-nte  ? 
Did  they  know  that,  in  fact,  it  could  not 
be  collected — that  15,  20,  and  even  2i  per 
cent  had  been  offered  for  collecting  it  and 
had  been  refused  ?     He  would  now  tim  to 
another  subject — the  absentees.     He  held 
in  his  hand  a  paper  issued  by  that  excellent 
body   of  men — the    Society   of   Friends, 
whose  memory  would  long  be  cherisled  in 
Ireland,  for  their  kindness,  humanitj,  and 
Christianity.     Ireland  would  never  forget 
the  steady,  silent  course  of  these  himane 
and    Christian    men — Christian  in  heart 
and  not  in  lip  only — who  administeied  re- 
lief wherever  it  could  avail  the  sufferer, 
and  poured  consolation  into  the  dying  ear 
where  they  could  not  ward  off  the  fatal 
stroke.     Might  they  bo  blest  in  time  aad 
in  eternity !     These  excellent  individmls 
had  published  a  statement  of  their  visit 
to  Ireland,  and  of  what  they  saw  thee. 
Amongst  other  things  they  stated  that  in 
one  district  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  tlere 
were  sixty-five  absentee  landlords,  without, 
for  the  most  part,  resident  agents ;  and 
that  from  these  they  had  received  no  mb- 
scriptions.    They  mentioned  other  distncts 
in  which  the  landlords  did  nothing  to  re- 
lieve their  tenantry ;  others,  with  a  papu- 
lation of  40,000,  in  which  the  landbrds 
were  all  absentees  ;  and  they  stated  also 
the  names  of  145  parishes  in  Irelaul  in 
which  there  was  not  a  single  resident  pro- 
prietor.   Now  what  was  to  be  done  in  auch 
a  case  ?     Why,  he  should  send  them  lack 
again.    Do  as  Cromwell  did  in  a  sinilar 
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case ;  send  these  landlords  home  to  dis- 
charge theu*  duties.  He  spoke  as  a  victim. 
He  was  at  that  moment  paying  in  Wicklow 
for  the  support  of  individuals  who  came 
from  Skihhereen  and  other  places,  hecause 
those  places  had  no  resident  landlords. 
What  was  the  case  with  Donegal  ?  He  was 
not  afraid  to  mention  names,  and  he  would 
ask,  therefore,  why  did  not  Lord  Palmer- 
ton  go  back  and  live  there  ?  He  had  heard 
it  said  in  that  House,  *'  Sell  up  the  Irish 
landlords."  He  had  no  objection.  Let 
them  sell  up  amongst  others  the  noble 
Lord.  There  was  Lord  Lansdowne,  too, 
why  did  not  he  go  and  reside  in  Ireland  ? 
He  knew  that  noble  Lord's  estate  well. 
He  was  an  excellent  individual,  and  he  did 
not  say  that  his  agent  was  not  a  worthy 
man ;  but  he  would  ask,  what  was  the  use 
of  his  building  houses  which  people  could 
not  occupy  ?  Why  he  was  even  building 
two>storied  houses  for  cattle,  but  the  cattle 
could  not  go  up  to  the  second  story.  Hon. 
Members  laughed  at  Irish  bulls,  but  Irish- 
men laughed  at  English  farm-houses. 
Why  in  the  county  he  represented,  the 
greater  part  of  the  landlords  were  absen- 
tees. The  fact  was,  the  English  settle- 
ment in  Ireland  had  failed;  and  he  main- 
tained their  ancestors  had  no  i-ight  to  go 
to  that  country  and  take  property,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  their  descendants  now  ran 
away  with  and  spent  in  other  countries. 
He  had  no  objection  to  Englishmen  for 
neighbours;  and  he  said  if  those  who  had 
property  in  Ireland  would  stay  there  and 
do  their  duty,  they  might  live  there  happily 
and  without  fear  of  assassination.  He 
said,  that  if  a  steady,  respectable  body  of 
resident  proprietors  and  occupiers  would 
associate  themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose, they  might  set  these  assassins  at  de- 
fiance. He  thought  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  go  out  with  his  staff  and  a  drummer, 
and  call  out  the  indolent  and  timid  gentry 
of  the  disturbed  districts,  and  say  to  them 
— *•  Let  me  see  you  doing  your  duty  to- 
morrow with  ten  or  twenty  retainers  each, 
and  I  will  relieve  you  at  night,  and  thus 
we  will  keep  the  country  quiet  between  us.  '* 
He  was  satisfied  this  would  succeed  now, 
as  it  succeeded  when  it  was  tried  by  Lord 
Donoughmore.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
talked  of  bayonets.  He  had  no  objection 
to  them  when  necessary — perhaps  he  had 
carried  one — ^but  why  call  for  such  costly 
assistance  when  they  had  already  a  con- 
stabulary force  of  9,000  in  Ireland  ?  Why 
were  these  men  not  employed  to  keep  down 
these  outrages  ?   Why,  two-thirds  of  them 


were  the  sons  of  small  farmers  in  Ireland, 
and  miscreants  who  had  no  interest  but  to 
agitate  the  country.  Why  not  take  these 
men  from  the  peaceable  districts,  where 
they  were  a  useless  expense,  and  send  them 
to  those  districts  where  they  were  wanted, 
instead  of  burdening  the  country  with  ad- 
ditional soldiers  ?  It  was  true  that  atro- 
cious outrages  had  been  committed  in  Ire- 
land, but  then  they  were  confined  to  six 
counties.  He  maintained  that  the  process 
of  ejectment  was  the  originating  cause  of 
these  outrages.  He  had  seen  families 
turned  out  on  the  road-side,  and  children 
crying  in  the  ditches  for  shelter  and  for 
food  :  he  had  seen  a  state  of  things  that 
was  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country  ob- 
tain in  Ireland.  He  also  remembered  the 
generous  sentiments  expressed  by  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  and  the  English  press  on 
the  subject  of  what  was  called  in  his 
country  **  the  general  clearance  system;" 
but  still  hundreds  of  families  were  weekly 
turned  out  on  the  world  without  a  home 
and  without  a  morsel.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
might  talk  of  carrying  out  the  law ;  but 
there  was  one  law  which  could  not  under 
any  circumstances  be  carried  out  fairly  in 
Ireland — he  meant  the  law  of  ejectment. 
By  that  law  the  landlord  was  empowered 
to  seize  and  take  possession;  but  if  at  the 
time  he  made  his  levy,  the  sick  wife  or 
mother  of  the  tenant  was  put  out  on  the 
world,  was  it  surprising  that  the  incendi- 
ary should  be  at  hand,  and  that  the  out- 
going of  one  and  the  incoming  of  the  other 
should  bo  illuminated  with  incendiary 
fires  ?  How,  in  such  circumstances,  could 
the  people  so  thrust  out  feel  anything  but 
the  most  deadly  sentiment  of  revenge  ? 
He  was  not  afraid  to  name  names  in  the 
matter:  what  was  the  cause  of  Major 
Mahon  being  shot  ?  He  was  a  most  excel- 
lent individual,  it  was  stated,  and  he  had 
freighted  two  ships  in  which  he  sent  out 
those  tenants  he  had  cleared  from  his  es- 
tates, to  America.  But  one  of  these  ships 
was  unfortunately  lost,  and  the  survivors 
having  some  of  them  returned  and  told 
their  sad  story,  nothing  could  persuade  the 
people  that  emigration  was  not  a  plot 
against  their  lives.  Added  to  this,  it  was 
stated  that  Major  Mahon  said  he  would 
make  a  sheepwaJk  of  Strokestown.  Within 
a  fortnight  afterwards  ho  was  shot.  There 
was  the  case  of  another  individual,  who 
was  said  to  have  brought  several  eject- 
ments against  a  great  number  of  his  ten- 
antry, and  who,  in  making  his  will,  devised 
his  estate  to  the  next  heir  only  on  condi- 
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iion  of  bis  taming  oat  those  poor  peoplo ; 
and  in  case  he  should  not  do  so  the  estate 
was  to  pass  to  the  next  of  kin,  on  the  same 
condition;  and  he  failing  in  the  condition  it 
was  to  pass  to  a  third  party,  in  default  of 
whose  obedience  it  was  to  revert  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Works.  These  being  the 
facts,  he  thought  that  allowances  should  be 
made  for  the  feelings  of  those  unfortunate 
people  who  were  the  victims  of  such  a  state 
of  things.  He  thanked  God  that  these 
sentiments  were  not  entertained  by  several 
landlords ;  but  that  they  were  acted  on  by 
some  was  quite  sufficient.  For  these  rea- 
sons he  and  those  with  whom  he  acted, 
found  fault  with  the  Address  as  well  as 
with  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  of  which 
it  was  the  echo.  Neither  proposed  any 
specific  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  which 
was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  require 
remedy.  He  did  not  see  how  they — nor 
indeed  how  the  House — could  go  so  far  as 
to  agree  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  in 
their  application  for  extraordinary  powers 
for  Ireland,  when  the  disease  which  required 
to  be  cured  existed  only  in  six  counties.  In- 
dividuals employed  by  others  generally 
stated  what  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
parties  who  employed  them;  and  therefore 
he  assumed  that  the  answer  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  the  recent  memo- 
rial of  the  Catholic  prelates  of  that  king- 
dom was  most  satisfactory  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Those  venerable  men  had  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  whole  case 
of  Ireland,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
views  of  duty  they  waited  upon  the  noble 
Lord  the  Viceroy  of  that  country.  In  his 
reply  to  that  address,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
suggested  a  specific  measure  for  the  relief 
of  the  distress  which  prevailed;  and  it  was 
that  ho  blamed  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  not  adopting;  because  if  they  had 
done  so,  it  would  have  saved  him  the  pain- 
ful task  of  performing  what  he  deemed  an 
imperative  duty — namely,  proposing  an 
Amendment  to  the  Address.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  his  reply  to  the  statement 
of  the  prelates,  said — 

"  If  ever  nation  at  any  time  was  imperatively 
called  upon  by  circumstancea  for  united  exertion, 
it  is  Ireland  at  the  present  moment ;  hardly 
emerged  from  a  calamity  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  history,  wo  are  about  to  enter  upon 
another  crisis  of  appalling  magnitude,  which  finds 
us  unprepared  and  weakened  by  division.  If  over 
there  was  a  time  when  selfish  feelings  and  party 
strife  should  be  replaced  by  Christian  charity,  it 
is  now,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  and  common 
danger.  There  is  no  man  upon  whom  some  duty 
does  not  dcTolve ;  and  if  those  classes  possessing 
iafluenco  in  their  respective  spheres  will  meet  to- 


gether, and  recogniBe  the  absolute  necessity  of 
those  duties  being  performed,  and  will  to  each 
apportion  his  share  of  the  burden,  the  diflElcuIties 
of  all  will  be  diminished  to  an  extent  which  now 
appears  impossible ;  and  if  the  exhortations  of  re- 
ligion, never  in  vain  addressed  to  the  Irish  people, 
be  heard  in  behalf  of  order,  and  solf-sacrifiee,  and 
resignation,  then  we  may  humbly  hope  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  will  attend  efforts  bo 
made  to  meet  the  calamity  which,  for  purposes  to 
us  inscrutable,  has  been  permitted  to  fidl  on  this 
country." 

Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Sir  J,  Burgoyne  had 
also  borne  testimony  to  the  distress  of  Ire* 
land,  in  two  letters  which  they  had,  with 
no  particular  courtesy  towards  his  country, 
addressed  to  a  public  journal,  the  Times^ 
in  this  country.  The  noble  Lord  then 
said — 

"  I  am,  however,  painfully  alive  to  the  fiu>t 
that  in  many  districts  there  exists  dreadful  misery, 
which  no  amount  of  local  exertion  can  relieve  ; 
and  there  the  sacred  and  paramount  duty  of  Gro- 
vemment — the  preservation  of  human  life — ^will 
be  performed.  The  Legislature  has  phiccd  a  large 
sum,  under  favourable  conditions,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  landowners,  and  I  know  that  this  will 
afford  much  emj)loyment  to  the  poor  in  work  really 
reproductive ;  and  I  trust  that  Parliament  will  lee 
fit  to  sanction  a  measure  which,  while  strictly 
guarding  the  rights  of  property,  shall  at  the  same 
time  place  the  relations  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  upon  a  footing  more  sound  and  satis&otory 
than  at  present." 

That  was  a  very  diflferent  version  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  from  the  version  just  |^ven 
in  the  Royal  Speech.  The  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant pledged  the  Government,  by  this  reply, 
to  the  preservation  of  human  life,  and  also 
pledged  them  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
placing  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 
That  was  what  the  Government  shouM 
have  brought  forward  in  the  Speech-^that 
was  what  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  should  have  boldly  and 
manfully  stated — that  was  one  of  the  re- 
medial measures  that  should  be  applied  to 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
loexata  questio  involved  in  it.  Ho  now 
asked  the  noble  Lord  was  it  his  intention 
to  do  so  ?  He  paused  for  a  reply;  but  he 
saw  no  symptoms  of  one.  Why  would  he 
not  adopt  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochdale ;  or  why  would  he  not  accede  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  on  the  subject  ?  Eng- 
lish landlords  did  not  wantonly  turn  out 
their  tenants — there  was  mutual  confidence 
in  general,  and  the  law  was  rarely  resorted 
to ;  but  it  was,  unhappily,  far  diflferent  in 
Ireland,  where,  as  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
said,  the  penal  spirit  of  the  law  was  that 
still  in  operation.     In  Ireland  the  letter  of 
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ihe  bond  was  required,  because  tbere  was 
no  confidence,  and  because  tbe  landlord's 
successor  or  his  executors  might  not  see 
fit  to  sanction  the  arrangements  he  might 
have  entered  into  previous  to  his  death, 
or  carry  out  his  wishes.      When    hon. 
Gentlemen    talked  of  agrarian  outrages 
in  Ireland,  thej  should  talk  also  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  them;    they  should 
talk  of  the  inducements  to  crime,  as  well 
as  of  the  crime  itself,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  one  by  removing  the  other. 
That  done,  there  would  be  but  strict  jus- 
tice in  punishing  the  midnight  assassins, 
who  brought  disgrace  upon  their  country; 
that  done,   there   would   no  longer  exist 
any  sympathy  for  the  criminals.    The  con- 
dition of   Ireland  was  full  of  grievances. 
The  country  felt  the  absence  of  its  nobi- 
lity; it  felt  the  want  of  local  legislation. 
He  was  not  the  apologist  of  public  men; 
but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  since- 
rity of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  first  moot- 
ed the  question  of  repeal,  any  more  than 
there  could  be  of  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple for  a  domestic  Legislature.     They  felt 
they  would  be  much  better  united  if  they 
had  a  body  of  noblemen   and  gentlemen 
resident  in  the  country  to  attend  to  their 
local   legislation.     How  long  was  it,  for 
instance,  that  the  Irish  Members  in  the 
English  Parliament  had  to  dance  attend- 
ance in  the  last  Session,  waiting  for  the 
most  important  business  of  the  Session,  as 
far  as  it  affected  Ireland  —  namely,  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  ? 
That  Bill  had  been  read  a  first  time  at 
the   commencement  of  the  Session,  and 
yet  it  was  not  debated  until  towards  the 
close.     The  people  of  Ireland  wished  to 
be  united  with  England ;   but   they  held 
th^  opinion  —  an  opinion  grounded  upon 
common  sense — that  no  body  of  men  living 
out  of  their  country  could  govern  them  so 
well  as    they   could  govern    themselves. 
England  had  received  Ireland  sound  and 
free  at  the  time  of  the  Union.     The  coun- 
try was  not  poor;  it  had  manufactures  ;  it 
had  a  Parliament  of  its  own;  and,  above 
all,  it  had  a  resident  gentry.     All  these 
were  absorbed  by  England,  or  taken  away, 
and  in  their  stead  was  sent  an  army  of 
60,000  men  to  keep  the  country.     Eng- 
land was  at  peace  at  present,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  long  be  so ;  but  he  was  greatly 
afraid  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  his  coun- 
try would  be  made  the  battle-field  of  the  con- 
flict of  England  with  her  enemies.  He  there- 
fore implored  of  the  Parliament  to  consider 
the  effect  of  steam  upon  modern  warfare. 


and  in  connexion  with  it  the  unwise  policy 
of  keeping  5,000,000  or  6,000,000  of  the 
Irish  people  in  a  state  of  enmity  to  Eng- 
land, when  they  might  easily  be  attached 
to  her  interests.  There  were  now  9,000 
police  and  20,000  soldiers  in  that  country; 
but  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  be 
maintained  in  the  event  of  a  war.  Ireland 
had  shown  great  forbearance  in  the  persons 
of  her  representatives  in  the  past  Parlia- 
ment. They  were  now,  however,  ready  to 
take  then*  stand  for  their  country,  and 
speak  out  in  her  defence.  Mankind  in 
future  ages  would  never  believe  that,  with 
53,000,000?.  of  money  annually  in  the 
English  Exchequer,  that  country  could  not 
save  the  dying  Irishman.  He,  and  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  were  quite  ready  to 
aid  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law  to  the  disturbed  coun- 
ties; but  they  could  not  consent  to  its  ap- 
plication to  the  whole  country.  In  accord- 
ance with  what  he  deemed  an  important 
duty,  therefore,  he  should  move  as  an 
Amendment  that  all  the  words  of  the  Mo- 
tion after  '*  that  "  should  be  omitted,  and 
that  the  following  words  should  be  substi- 
tuted in  their  place : — 

"  That  though  the  present  Poor  Law  may  ma- 
terially alleviate  the  existing  distress  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland,  yet  as  it  must  be  quite  inade- 
quate in  others,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
devise  immediate  measures  to  avert  famine  and 
pestilence  from  a  large  number  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  that  country/* 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  seconded  the 
Amendment.  He  did  not  mean  to  deny 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  at  present  was 
most  appalling.  The  state  of  crime  was 
positively  worse  in  the  six  counties  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  mentioned,  than  it  had 
been  described  by  the  public  press.  The 
state  of  poverty  and  social  disorganisation 
in  Ireland  was  frightful  to  a  degree.  It 
was  not  a  war  of  class  against  class — it 
was  a  disorganisation  of  society,  and  ho 
thought  it  was  an  occasion  of  all  others 
when  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  those 
who  supported  tbem,  proposing  and  sec- 
onding the  address  to-day,  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  recommend  something  beyond 
the  vulgar  expedient  of  "the  bayonet." 
When  he  used  that  expression,  he  did  not 
use  it  as  implying  anything  personal,  but 
as  incumbent  upon  the  Legislature  of  the 
country.  He  said,  that  this  bayonet  and 
this  coercion  was  a  vulgar  expedient;  worse 
than  that,  it  was  perfectly  futile,  because, 
look  at  your  history  for  past  centuries  in 
this  country  and  in  Ireland — look  at  the 
manner  in  which  you  had  governed  Ire- 
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land — ^In  every  page  of  your  history  you 
would  find  coercion,  the  bayonet,  martial 
law,  and  blood;  yet  now,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  you  had  Ireland  in 
a  worse  state,  socially  and  physically,  than 
it  ever  was  for  a  period  of  many  years; 
and  therefore  he  said,  speaking  of  it  in  a 
statesmanlike  view,  that  this  expedient  of 
force,  this  expedient  of  the  bayonet,  was 
to  alL  intents  and  purposes  a  vulgar  expe- 
dient. He  trusted  the  House  would  bear 
with  him  whilst  he  gave  them  the  experi- 
ence of  a  practical  man  on  this  question  of 
Ireland.  He  traced  the  present  unhappy 
state  of  Ireland,  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  misery  and  crime,  to  causes  which 
were  deep.  In  the  first  place,  he  traced  it 
to  the  universal  poverty  and  distress  which 
existed  there;  in  the  second  place,  to  the 
unfortunate  and  untoward  disputes  whish 
occurred  between  landlord  and  tenant — 
the  fatal  question  of  the  land;  in  the  third 
place,  to  misgovemment  in  every  shape 
and  form  as  to  the  past,  and  misgovem- 
ment now,  at  the  present  moment,  and 
most  especially  in  the  Executive  of  the 
country.  It  was  unnecessary  to  waste 
much  time  in  proving  the  poverty  of  Ire- 
land— it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  Ire- 
land was  held  out  among  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  as  the  most  miserable  and 
most  poverty-stricken  country  in  the  world; 
and  he  must  say,  that  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Address, 
and  all  the  course  which  he  had  chalked 
out  of  relieving  the  poverty  in  Ireland,  by 
carrying  out  the  poor-law,  and  the  poor- 
law  alone,  would  turn  out  to  bo  a  most 
fatal  expedient.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  were  not  many  cases  in  Ireland 
in  which  the  poor-law,  as  a  poor-law,  ought 
to  be  carried  out  fully  and  entirely;  but  he 
said,  that  the  majority  of  cases  at  present 
in  Ireland  were  such  that  the  poor-law 
could  not  possibly  meet  but  one.  Take 
the  case  of  the  union  of  Skibbereen,  which 
had  become  so  unfortunately  notorious. 
What  were  the  facts  in  Skibbereen  ?  The 
valuation  of  the  whole  of  the  union  was 
96,000?.  The  population  in  1841  was 
106.000.  Supposing  that  10,000  had 
since  been  carried  off  by  the  famine,  96,000 
people  had  to  be  supported  on  96,000Z. 
a  year,  which  was  something  less  than  Id. 
a  day  for  each  man.  How  was  it  possible 
your  poor-law  could  meet  a  case  of  that 
kind  ?  That  was  a  case  in  his  own  county. 
He  could  repeat  a  number  of  cases  of  the 
same  kind  in  which  the  poor-law  would 
completely  break  down;  and  therefore  he 


said  it  was  futile  to  depend  on  the  poor- 
law  to  relieve  the  present  distress  of  Ire- 
land. Nobody  had  a  greater  horror  of  the 
crime  which  had  been  committed  in  Ireland 
than  he  had.  There  was  no  one  who  de- 
plored it  more,  or  thought  it  a  more  na- 
tional disgrace;  at  the  same  time  when  he 
heard  the  people  of  Ireland  represented  as 
a  mass  of  assassins  and  murderers,  he  was 
bound  to  say,  as  an  honest  man  and  an 
Irishman,  that  it  was  a  foul  and  unfounded 
calumny.  It  would  be  dishonest  and  un- 
grateful in  him  if  he  were  to  sit  quietly  by 
and  allow  the  people  to  be  so  designated. 
He  beUeved  he  had  come  in  contact  with  a 
greater  number  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ire- 
land than  most  persons.  As  an  agricultu- 
rist he  employed  more  people  than  most 
agriculturists  in  the  United  Kingdom — as 
a  landlord,  managing  his  own  estate  of 
20,000  acres,  he  was  constantly  placed  in 
a  position  to  observe  the  people  of  Ireland 
— and  as  a  landlord  he  had  done  every- 
thing which  any  landlord  in  this  country 
might  do.  He  had  dispossessed  tenants 
whenever  he  thought  it  necessary — he  had 
encouraged  extensive  emigration — ^he  had 
punished  persons — he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  all  that  since  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  and  he  had  never  been  molested 
or  interfered  with  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  the  exercise  of  his  rights  as  a 
landlord.  He  had  always  tried  to  act 
fairly  and  justly  by  the  people — ^it  was 
possible  that  in  some  cases  he  might  have 
acted  unjustly  towards  them — and  yet  he 
had  spent  his  life  in  Ireland,  and  had  never 
been  molested,  nor  did  he  require  even  a 
bolt  for  his  protection.  A  charge  was  often 
made  to  the  effect  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  Celtic  blood  which  proved  in- 
jurious to  the  character  of  the  people;  but 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
were,  in  England  or  America,  disposed  to 
commit  those  crimes  which  took  place  in 
Ireland.  Did  they  ever  hear  of  the  chur- 
man  of  a  Railway  Board  in  England  being 
shot  by  an  Irishman  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
On  the  contrary.  Irishmen  were  well  con- 
ducted in  other  countries  because  they  were 
treated  with  fairness  and  justice;  and  whilst 
he  did  not  attribute  the  blame  to  the  pre- 
sent landlords  of  Ireland,  he  would  say  that 
ho  believed  that  the  crime  which  prevailed 
in  Ireland  was  caused  by  a  system  of  un- 
fairness and  injustice.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  landlord  and  tenant,  no  one 
had  spoken  upon  the  subject  who  did  not 
admit  that  the  present  system  was  un- 
sound, and  ought  not  to  continue.     He 
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would  remark  to  the  House  that  the  ques- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant  was  one  which 
was  more  vital  to  Ireland  than  to  England; 
for  in  Ireland,  if  a  poor  man  is  thrown  out 
of  the  possession  of  the  land  which  he  oc- 
cupies, and  therehy  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, he  must  die.  In  England  there  were 
manufactures  and  means  of  industrial  occu- 
pation, besides  those  immediately  connected 
with  land;  but  in  Ireland,  dispossessing  a 
man  of  land  was  like  a  sentence  of  death 
upon  him  and  upon  every  one  connect- 
ed with  him.  With  respect  to  tenant- 
right,  he  had  heard  of  cases  which  recent- 
ly occurred,  of  farmers  in  England  asking 
for  tenant-right;  and  he  would  say,  that, 
until  in  Ireland  they  gave  a  tenant-right 
by  allowing  a  tenant  to  sell  his  occupancy 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  realise  the  value  of 
his  improvements  upon  the  farm  which  he 
occupied,  they  could  not  expect  content  or 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  It 
might  be  said  that  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  put  on  paper  a  plan  for  the  set- 
tlement of  that  question;  but  they  never 
ought  to  be  consenting  parties  to  a  Coer- 
cion Bill  for  Ireland  until  they  first  made 
good  the  promises  which  they  had  made  to 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  removed  the 
radical  causes  of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  there- 
by doing  their  best  to  repress  those  evils. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  sup- 
pression of  crime,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  reason 
to  go  beyond  the  present  law  in  order  to 
suppress  crime  in  Ireland  ;  but  if  they 
wished  to  suppress  crime  by  means  of  the 
existing  law,  they  ought  to  carry  out  that 
law  efficiently;  and  he  maintained  that  the 
Executive  in  Ireland  were  in  a  condition 
to  carry  out  the  law  efficiently,  if  the  pro- 
per exertions  were  made  by  them  for  that 
purpose.  The  whole  system  of  conducting 
the  trial  of  criminal  offences  at  assizes  was 
unsound  ;  and  nothing  was  more  common 
than  for  a  clever  criminal  lawyer  to  fight 
his  way  through  an  indictment,  whilst  in 
courts  presided  over  by  assistant  barristers 
the  case  was  different.  At  the  assistant 
barristers'  courts,  where  the  more  light 
and  trivial  offences  were  tried,  and  where 
the  punishments  were  of  course  less,  the 
exceptions  were  the  acquittals  ;  whereas 
the  exceptions  at  the  assizes  were  the  con- 
victions. That  was  a  distinction  which 
bore  out  his  view  that  the  present  system 
of  conducting  criminal  trials  at  assizes  was 
unsound.  It  was  the  custom  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  opposed  to  the 
law,  and  that  they  would  not  pursue  a 


man  who  had  committed  a  crime;  and  in 
proof  of  that  allegation,  a  case  was  re- 
cently mentioned  in  the  Times  where  a 
man  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  was  mur- 
dered, and  the  murderers  passed  unmolest- 
ed through  the  garden  of  a  man  named 
Harding,  although  Harding  was  himself 
present;  and  the  question  was  asked,  why 
did  not  Harding  arrest  the  murderers? 
How  could  he  have  done  so  when  the 
murderers  were  armed  ?  If  five  or  six 
armed  policemen  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and,  instead  of  being  on  the  spot, 
were  polishing  their  muskets,  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  Harding  was  to  arrest 
those  armed  men  ?  Indeed,  if  the  police 
came  and  asked  Harding  to  assist  them  in 
arresting  the  murderers,  and  he  refused 
to  do  so,  he  might  well  be  blamed ;  but 
how  could  it  be  expected  that  he  would 
engage  with  ^ye  or  six  well-armed  fellows  ? 
Another  subject  of  well-founded  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  was,  that 
scarcely  any  of  the  heads  of  the  public  dor 
partments  in  Ireland  was  an  Irishman. 
The  head  of  the  army  in  Ireland  was,  it 
was  true,  an  Irishman;  but  the  head  of 
the  police  was  a  Scotchman;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  almost  every  department  in  that 
country  was  presided  over  by  one  who 
could  not  possibly  understand  the  country, 
unless  some  of  the  Scotchmen  possessed 
that  gift  of  second-sight  for  which  in  for- 
mer days  they  were  so  remarkable.  The 
right  honr.  Member  for  Tamworth  had  no 
Irishmen  in  his  Cabinet ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Roche)  would  say,  that,  constructing  a  Ca- 
binet for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  without 
a  single  Irishman  in  it,  was  an  insult  to 
his  country.  There  was  one  Englishman 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  noble  Lord  who  now 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  country,  and 
that  Englishman  was  better  than  many 
Irishmen — he  meant  the  nobleman  who 
presided  over  the  affairs  of  Ireland  (the 
Earl  of  Clarendon)  —  a  nobleman  who 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  earn  for  himself 
the  title  "  ipsis  Hihemis  Hibemior.''  It 
was  unpleasant  and  invidious  to  find  fault 
with  parties  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law;  but  he  would  neverthe- 
less say,  that  the  existing  law  would  be 
found  perfectly  efficient  in  suppressing 
crime,  if  it  was  properly  administered,  and 
if  justice  was  equally  done  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  —  if  justice  were  really 
done  to  the  people,  and  if  they  were  go- 
verned not  by  the  crotchets  of  English 
ideas  as  to  the  administration  of  the  poor- 
law,  or  under  the  supposition  that  they 
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were  not  disposed  to  support  or  assist  them- 
selves. He  therefore  protested  against 
agreeing  to  any  coercion  of  the  country 
until  it  was  shown  that  the  existing  law 
had  heen  properly  carried  out,  and  had 
failed  in  effecting  its  purpose.  What 
would  they  do  by  coercion  ?  What  would 
they  effect  by  an  Arms  Bill  ?  Why  this  : 
by  the  latter  measure,  they  would  disarm 
the  honest  portion  of  the  people,  and  place 
them  at  the  mercy  of  all  the  vagabonds  in  the 
country.  A  Coercion  Bill  was  in  operation 
in  Tipperary  in  1818,  and  1,441  persons 
were  arrested  under  that  Bill  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  of  whom  upon  trial  only  11 
were  found  guilty.  Out  of  those  11,  there 
were  7  whom  the  attorney  who  defended 
them  considered  were  unjustly  convicted; 
upon  which  he  memorialised  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  7  out  of  the  11  were  par- 
doned; so  that  4  men  were  all  who  were 
convicted  out  of  the  1,441  who  were  ar- 
rested. They  might  have  done  justice,  it 
was  true,  on  the  four  persons;  but  they 
made  upwards  of  1,400  discontented  per- 
sons. That  was  one  result  of  coercion. 
How  in  the  nineteenth  century  could  they 
propose  coercion,  when  it  was  admitted 
that  poison  was  entering  into  the  body  of 
the  land — when  injustice  was  rendered  and 
done  to  all  classes  in  Ireland  ?  How  could 
they  at  such  a  time  propose  to  send  sol- 
diers and  bayonets  to  Ireland,  and  adopt  a 
course  calculated  to  make  every  good  and 
honest  man  disaffected  ?  That  was  not 
justice  to  his  country;  but  it  was  the  act 
of  officials  who  would  not  carry  out  the 
existing  law.  lie  would  recommend  them, 
in  the  first  place,  to  feed  the  starving  peo- 
ple in  Ireland;  in  the  second  place,  to  set- 
tle the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  to  give  vigour  to  the  Executive.  His 
advice  was,  **  Be  just,  and  fear  not." 

Mr.  SHAFTO  ADAIR  thought,  from 
the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the  Mover 
and  Seconder  of  the  Amendment,  that  he 
must  have  been  misunderstood  upon  one 
point.  In  what  he  had  addressed  to  the 
House  he  expressly  guarded  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  advocate  a  recurrence 
to  the  old  system  of  governing  Ireland, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  powers  with 
which  the  Government  might  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  arm  itself,  would  be  analogous  to 
the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  He  fur- 
ther stated,  that  he  was  prepared  to  advo- 
cate the  having  recourse  to  extraordinary 
measures  only  in  order  to  prevent  the  dis- 
solution of  society,  in  certain  districts. 

Mr.    H.    DRUMMOKD   entirely  con- 


curred with  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the 
Amendment  in  the  importance  which  tbej 
had  attached  to  the  question  of  tenant- 
right.  He  had  prepared  a  Bill  on  thai 
subject  for  England,  and  he  would  be 
grateful  to  the  hon.  Members  if  they  would 
give  him  their  assistance  in  urging  it  upon 
the  House  for  its  adoption.  It  might  ap- 
pear presmnptuous  in  him  to  offer  anj 
suggestion  to  Ministers  on  the  subject  m 
Ireland,  but  he  felt  himself  justified  m  say- 
ing that  they  were  called  upon  to  fulfil  the 
promises  which  had  been  made,  not  only 
by  themselves,  but  by  others  who  had  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  Government,  of  doing 
impartial  justice  to  Ireland.  Whatever 
might  be  the  character  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons  in  other  respects,  he 
believed  that  no  House  had  ever  assembled 
with  a  more  firm  determination  to  do  its 
duty  fairly  and  impartially,  and  to  be  no 
longer  blinded  by  mere  words  and  conven- 
tional expressions.  With  such  a  House  of 
Commons  the  system  of  shams  was  at  an 
end.  [Cries  of  **  Hear,  hear !  "]  It  was 
gratifying  to  him  to  find  that  the  expres- 
sion which  he  had  used  met  any  sympathy 
from  the  House;  but  what  he  meant  to 
express  was,  that  the  system  of  doing  one 
thing  when  it  was  another  which  was  re- 
quired, would  no  longer  be  endured.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  no  measures  for  the 
pacification  of  Ireland  could  ever  suceeed 
until  the  question  respecting  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  that  country  was  solved. 
The  Episcopal  Church  was  established  in 
England  because  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  Episcopalians.  In  Scotland  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  was  established  for  a 
similar  measure.  It  could  not  be  doubted 
that  if  we  were  to  send  to  Ireland  ten  bi- 
shops, 1,000  priests,  and  40,000  bayonets, 
we  might  establish  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  there;  but  he  wanted  to  know 
upon  what  principle  of  justice  the  Church 
of  the  minority  in  Ireland  was  to  be  made 
the  Established  Church.  This  was  a  dis- 
crepancy which  did  not  exist  in  any  conn- 
try  in  the  world  but  Ireland,  which,  al- 
though Roman  Catholic,  had  to  maintain 
a  Protestant  establishment,  but  which  even 
the  royal  family  of  Saxony  did  not  dare 
to  press  upon  that  country.  What  was 
justice  to  Ireland  ?  Justice  to  Ireland, 
and  to  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ire- 
land, required  that  starving  people  should 
bo  kept  alive;  but  justice  required  that 
they  should  be  kept  alive  by  their  own 
labour,  and  not  by  the  labour  of  others. 
Most  true  it  was  that  the  poor-law  in  Iro» 
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land  had  hitherto  proved  inoperative;  but, 
certainly,  every  sentence  which  he  had 
heard  that  evening  from  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  spoken  on  the  subject  showed 
him  that  the  Irish  Gentlemen  did  not  un- 
derstand what  the  poor-law  was.  It  had 
Hot  been  proved  that  the  poor-law  was  in- 
effective; but  they  had  proved  that  they 
were  not  willing  to  work  it.  Another  thing 
which  was  required,  not  only  by  justice  to 
Ireland,  but  by  justice  to  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  was,  that  they  should  have  a 
right  to  lawful  protection,  and  a  right  to 
reside  where  they  pleased,  whether  in  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  or  England.  It  was  quite 
a  secondary  consideration  by  what  means 
that  right  should  be  enforced,  whether  by 
an  Arms  Bill  or  the  suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act,  or  any  other  mode;  and 
there  would  be  no  justice  for  Ireland  un- 
less Thuggism  was  eradicated  from  the 
land,  and  unless  not  only  the  active  perpe- 
trators of  outrage  were  punished,  but  its 
clerical  authors  and  instigators  also.  But 
on  that  head  he  would  say  no  more.  He 
entreated  hon.  Gentlemen  to  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  their  influence  on  the  side 
of  good  order,  and  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Sir  G.  GREY:  Sir,  the  House  will 
permit  me,  perhaps,  in  the  first  place,  to 
recall  their  attention  to  the  terms  in  which 
the  Amendment  has  been  moved  to  the  Ad- 
dress proposed  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Lancashire,  for  I  am  afraid 
that  the  spirit  and  object  of  the  Amendment 
will  stand  some  chance  of  being  lost  sight 
of  altogether  when  we  come  to  details  upon 
the  fertile  ground  of  Irish  grievances  and 
sufferings.  The  terms  of  the  Amend- 
ment 


**  That  though  tho  present  poor-law  may  ma- 
terially alleyiate  existiDg  distress  in  some  districts 
in  Ireland,  yet,  as  it  must  be  quite  inadequate  to 
do  so  in  others,  it  will  bo  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  Grovemment  to  devise  immediate  measures  to 
avert  famine  and  pestilence  from  a  large  number 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects." 

Now,  Sir,  on  tho  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  I  regret  that  I  feci  myself 
bound  to  offer  a  decided  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  those  words  into  the  Ad- 
dress which  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
in  answer  to  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech  from  tho  Throne.  I  think  that 
the  spirit  of  that  Amendment  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  moved  it;  for 
I  am  sure  it  is  his  desire,  as  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Government  and  of  every  gentleman 


in  England  and  Ireland,  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  self-reliance  among  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  put  an  end  to  that  degradin^^ 
system  of  reliance  on  extraneous  aid  which 
I  believe  would  be  promoted  and  encou- 
raged by  an  acquiescence  in  the  Amend- 
ment which  has  been  proposed.  Sir,  it 
became  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
great  calamity  with  which  it  pleased  Pro- 
vidence to  visit  Ireland  last  year,  to  grant 
large  and  unsparing  aid  to  the  people  of 
that  country.  But  is  this  necessity  to  be 
perpetual  ?  and  are  we  now  to  be  told  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  require  to  be  pro- 
tected, not  from  a  calamity  which  is  pres- 
sing them  down  as  it  did  last  year,  but 
from  a  calamity  which  is  coming  upon  them 
three  or  four  months  hence  ?  Are  they  to 
be  told  that  they  need  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves— ^that  exertions  are  to  be  made  for 
them  by  others — and  that  the  money  neces- 
sary for  their  support  is  to  be  derived  from 
the  general  taxation  of  the  country  ?  I 
am  sure  that  such  is  not  the  feeling  of  my 
hon.  Friends  who  moved  and  seconded 
the  Amendment;  and  I  think  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  just  now  with  so 
much  ability  (Mr.  Drummond),  spoke  too 
hastily  in  saying  that  the  poor-law  had 
proved  inoperative  in  Ireland.  [**  No  !"]  I 
see  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  intend 
to  go  so  far,  and  I  am  glad  he  did  not,  be- 
cause although  from  the  information  which 
is  already  on  the  table  of  the  House,  it 
appears  that  the  poor-law  will  be  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  insufficient  for  the  support 
of  the  people,  still,  I  must  say,  that  the 
exertions  which  have  been  made  are  suffi- 
cient to  justify  fully  the  expectations  with 
which  Parliament  passed  that  law,  and  to 
justify  the  the  terms  in  which  reference  is 
made  to  it  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech.  I 
will  only  allude  to  the  collection  of  the 
poor-rate  to  show  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
aggregate  amount  collected  was  330, 000^ 
before  the  introduction  of  the  present  mea- 
sure ;  but  in  September  in  the  present 
year  the  amount  of  rate  collected  was 
73,000?.,  and  in  October  121,000?.,  as 
compared  with  the  collection  of  26,000?. 
in  October  last  year;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  present  month  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever the  amount  of  rate  collected  will  ex- 
ceed, and  I  believe  considerably  exceed, 
the  rate  collected  in  October.  These  funds 
are  now  raised  from  the  soil  of  Ireland  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  of  that  country,  and 
they  arc  raised  to  carry  this  law  into  effect, 
in  some  cases  by  Irish  gentlemen,  though 
in  others,   I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  paid 
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agents,  when  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
enforce  the  law  have  failed  in  their  duty. 
Allusion  has  heen  made  to  some  places 
where  the  guardians  have  failed  to  carry 
the  law  into  effect.  The  whole  corre- 
spondence on  the  suhject  will  shortly  he 
laid  hefore  Parliament,  and  I  will  not  now 
enter  into  a  discussion  upon  it  with  the 
imperfect  information  which  I  possess;  hut 
I  will  only  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
hoard  in  Duhlin  have  heen  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  the  measures  which  they  have  taken 
in  reference  to  those  places.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, the  fullest  confidence  that  the  law 
will  he  the  means,  in  a  majority  of  the 
unions,  of  meeting  the  distress  which  may 
he  felt.  I  think  there  are  about  130  unions 
in  Ireland.  I  believe  that  in  twenty-two 
of  these  unions  we  must  expect,  from  the 
information  which  we  have  received,  that 
external  aid  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  people.  But,  Sir,  does 
it  therefore  follow  that  we  should  pledge 
the  House  in  terms  to  the  adoption  of  im- 
mediate measures  to  avert  famine  and  pes- 
tilence— which  I  presume  means  an  imme- 
diate grant  of  money — without  knowing 
what  resources  Ireland  herself  may  have  ? 
Last  year  a  large  store  of  provisions  was 
purchased  by  the  Government ;  a  portion 
of  those  provisions  will  still  be  applicable. 
The  Government  will  not  be  wanting  to 
meet  any  cases  of  emergency  which  may 
arise,  and  they  have  no  fear  of  any  im- 
mediate necessity  for  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  this  House,  or  for  any  in- 
terference at  all  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  in  the  way  of  making  further 
grants  of  money.  I  must,  however,  re- 
peat that  I  do  trust  that  by  the  exertions 
of  the  owners  of  landed  property  in  Ire- 
land, the  people  will  be  brought  to  rely  on 
themselves,  which  is  the  only  course  which 
can  place  Ireland  on  the  footing  on  which 
she  ought  permanently  to  stand.  I  will 
just  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  which 
has  been  received  from  a  gentleman  at 
Bantry,  addressed  to  a  member  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commission : — 

"  I  hope  and  trust  that  upon  no  account  puhlic 
-works,  as  measures  of  relief,  may  be  sanctioned ; 
and  I  can  assure  you,  with  moderate  assistance 
fit)m  the  associations,  wo  can  get  on  well  hert». 
Tlie  landlords  must,  where  they  can,  ^ive  employ- 
ment ;  never  had  they  a  better  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  properties  if  they  only  understood 
their  position.  And  I  am  not  inclined  to  do  any- 
thing for  a  property  that  does  not  do  what  it  can 
first.  In  principle,  I  assure  you,  it  would  be 
wrong,  since  of  what  use  is  assistance  unless  it 
gives  permanent  benefit?  You  have  seen  enough 
Vf  temporary  advances  and  measures,  and  what 


good  are  they?  Why,  this,  that  the  party  is 
worse  off  after  every  attempt,  since  proper  ma* 
chinery  to  disburse  the  fimds  cannot  be  Ibund. 
No,  the  Grovemment  can  assist,  after  every  looal 
exertion  is  made ;  but,  believe  me,  they  cannot  do 
everything." 

It  is  because  I  think  that  the  spirit  of  this 
Amendment — ^though  I  do  not  impute  that 
spirit  either  to  the  hen.  Gentleman  who 
moved,  or  the  hon.  Member  who  seconded 
it — implies  that  the  Government  is  to  do 
everything,  that  I  oppose  its  introduction 
in  the  Address.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
need  say  anything  more  with  regard  to 
the  Amendment  itself ;  but  I  must  say  a 
few  words  with  regard  to  the  subject  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  which  has  been  touched 
upon  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork.  I  do 
not  now  enter  into  that  painful  detail  of 
crime  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  upon  bringing  in  the  Bill 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I 
have  given  notice  of  for  an  early  day,  for 
the  better  prevention  of  crime  in  certain 
parts  of  Ireland.  I  wish,  however,  to  say, 
in  answer  to  what  fell  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork,  that  the  description  given  in 
the  newspapers  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a 
description  of  the  state  of  crime  in  the 
whole  country,  and  that  he  was  contending 
with  an  imaginary  enemy  when  he  sup- 
posed the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  The 
information  which  the  Government  have 
received,  lead  them  to  believe  that  in  manj 
parts  of  Ireland,  life  and  property  are  as 
secure  as  in  England.  With  regard  to 
those  remedial  measures  which  the  hon« 
Members  for  Meath  and  Cork  have  de- 
manded before  recourse  was  had  to  mea- 
sures of  coercion,  I  must  say,  I  think  that 
they  have  hardly  done  justice  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech,  in  saying  that  no  such  re- 
medial measures  had  been  held  out.  Her 
Majesty  says — 

"  Her  Majesty  views  with  the  deepest  anxiety 
and  interest  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
She  recommends  to  the  consideration  of  Parlij^ 
ment  measures  which,  with  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  property,  may  advance  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  tend  to  the  permanent  im- 
provement of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  hon.  Member  for  Meath  says,  that  he 
cannot  discover  in  the  Speech  any  allusion 
to  the  state  of  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland;  but  does  the 
passage  which  I  have  just  read,  say,  or 
not,  that  Parliament  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider measures  which,  with  due  regard  to 
the  rights  of  property,  may  advance  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  Member  that  this 
question  is  one  which  has  most  deeply  en« 
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gaged  the  attention  of  my  noble  Friend 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  we 
do  intend  at  a  fitting  period  to  submit  a 
measure  to  Parliament  on  that  subject. 
I  do  not  say  that  this  measure  may  not  be 
without  difficulties  to  encounter;  but  I  can 
assure  my  hon.  Friends,  the  Members  for 
Meath  and  Cork,  that  the  subject  has  en- 
gaged the  most  serious  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  has  alluded  to  it.  I  do  not 
wish  now  to  anticipate  the  discussion  which 
must  take  place  with  reference  to  the  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  working  of 
the  poor-law — waiting  as  I  do  for  accu- 
rate and  authentic  information  before  I 
enter  upon  it;  but  I  hope  that  my  hon. 
Friend  will  not  persevere  in  pressing  his 
Amendment,  and  that  he  will  agree  in  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey,  and  enable  the  House  to 
carry  an  unanimous  Address  to  the  foot  of 
the  Throne.  I  trust  that,  entering  as  we 
do  upon  a  new  Parliament,  we  may  antici- 
pate that  all  measures  which  relate  to  the 
permanent  improvement  of  Ireland,  may 
be  received  by  the  House  with  an  absence 
of  ^  party  spirit,  and  that  the  general  and 
prevailing  feeling  of  the  House  will  be  to 
wish  to  see  Ireland  prosperous,  and  her 
happiness  placed  on  a  secure  and  perma- 
nent foundation. 

Mr.  JOHN  O'CONNELL  began  by  ob- 
serving that  the  distress  in  Ireland  was 
now  becoming  more  urgent  than  ever;  and 
from  what  he  knew  of  the  country,  he 
could  assure  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  that 
they  would  be  grievously  disappointed  were 
they  to  trust  to  the  operation  of  the  poor- 
law,  or  to  the  mere  distribution  of  those 
small  remnants  of  stores  which  might  be 
still  left  in  the  depots,  if  their  object  was 
the  preservation  of  human  life.  He  could 
assure  them  that  the  destitution  was  more 
extreme  than  it  had  been  this  time  twelve 
months.  There  might  be  in  some  districts 
food  for  a  few  weeks,  in  others,  perhaps, 
food  for  some  months;  but  there  were 
many  and  large  portions  of  the  country  in 
which  the  people  were  without  food,  and 
in  which,  at  this  moment,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  collect  any  rates.  What 
hope  was  there,  then,  of  the  poor-law 
meeting  the  whole  extent  of  the  evil  ? 
Three  millions  of  people  had  been  receiving 
relief;  and  it  would  take  the  sum  of  at 
least  seven  millions  sterling  to  provide  for 
that  amount  of  distress.  Where  was  such 
a  sum  to  come  from  ?     This  country,  rich 
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as  it  was,  had  been  alarmed  when  rates 
some  years  ago  amounted  to  7*.  in  the 
pound.  What  hope  could  Ireland  in  her 
poverty  have,  were  such  an  amount  of 
suffering  flung  entirely  upon  the  rates  for 
relief?  The  hon.  Gentleman  read  the 
following  statements,  referring  to  Roscom- 
mon and  Sligo : — 

DETAILS  OF  DBSTITUTION  IN  TB£  ABCm>IOCBSB 
OF   TUAM. 

"  The  Catholic  rector  of  the  parish  of  Abbey- 
knockmoy  in  the  archdiocese  of  Tnam,  states : — 
Four  hundred  of  my  parishioners  have  died,  and  al- 
most the  entire  of  them  from  fever  and  insufficiency 
of  food.  The  present  population  of  the  parish  is 
about  one  thousand  &milie8.  Two  hundred  per- 
sons have  been  obliged  to  desert  their  holdings, 
between  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  emi- 
grate, and  those  who  have  been  evicted.  Not 
more  than  fifty  £imilies  will  have  a  sufficiency  of 
provisions,  after  paying  rents  and  every  other 
liable  rate,  to  last  them  until  next  harvest.  There 
are  at  this  day  350  families  in  actual  destitution  ; 
and  of  the  other  490  families,  half  will  have  pro- 
visions imtil  Ghristimas,  and  the  other  half  may 
struggle  on  until  February. 

"The  Rev.  M.  Flannelly,  R.C.C.,  Crossboyne, 
states  :  The  reduction  of  my  parishioners  is  about 
500  persons  by  famine,  and  its  consequent  disease. 
The  present  population  of  my  parish  is  850  fa- 
milies, or  4,200  individuals.  About  150  families 
have  been  obliged  to  desert  their  holdings,  and 
are  now  houseless  and  destitute  of  abode.  About 
50  families  out  of  the  entire  population  have  food 
to  sustain  them  until  the  coming  harvest.  About 
300  femilies  are  in  a  state  of  deep  distress,  many 
of  whom  at  present  have  not  a  turnip  to  support 
them,  and  all  of  whom  will  be  very  soon  in  a 
state  of  utter  destitution. 

"  The  Rev.  Denis  Tighe,  P.P.,  of  Ballagha- 
derrin,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  parishes 
of  Kilcoleman  and  Gastlemore  : — The  population 
of  this  parish  at  the  commencement  of  last  year 
was  near  12,000  ;  it  is  now  reduced  to  9,800  per- 
sons ;  478  died  of  famine  and  its  immediate 
consequences  since  the  Ist  of  October,  1846. 
There  are  at  present  138  families  suffering  from 
fever.  The  great  bulk  of  the  people  hold  very 
little  land,  which  is  of  inferior  quality  ;  it  barely 
supplied  potatoes  in  past  years,  and  now  that  the 
potato  crop  is  gone  the  poor  are  in  the  greatest 
distress.  I  find  that  129  families  were  obliged  to 
desert  their  little  holdings  and  cabins.  There  arc 
at  present  470  families,  consisting  of  2,246  per- 
sons, in  extreme  want,  living  on  turnips  and  a 
little  Indian  meal.  No  language  can  describe  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  most  of  them.  The 
landlords  are  for  the  most  part  absentees,  some  of 
whom  are  at  present  selling  out  the  oats  of  their 
poor  tenants  and  exacting  rents  with  the  utmost 
rigour. 

"  Parish  of  Ballintubber,  per  Rev.  James 
Browne,  P.P. — The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
my  parishioners  by  famine  and  its  consequence, 
epidemic  disease,  since  October,  1846,  has  been 
about  840  souls.  About  twenty  families  have 
been  evicted  in  Burriscarra;  their  houses  were 
all  thrown  down.  The  system  of  eviction  is  now 
progressing  in  Ballintubber,  and  distraints  for 
rent  frequent  and  oppressive, 
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"  Parish  of  Balls,  por  Rev.  Martin  Browne, 
P.P. — The  reduction  in  the  number  of  my  pa- 
rishioners by  limine,  and  its  consequences,  epide- 
mic disease,  since  October  last,  is  300.  Seventy 
families  emigrated  to  America  and  England,  and 
forty  were  obliged  by  their  landlords  to  surrender 
their  tenements.  I  consider  the  condition  of  the 
coming  season  more  alarming  than  that  of  the 
past,  as  vast  numbers  of  the  poor  parted  with 
their  cattle  and  sheep,  &c.,  in  order  to  procure 
means  of  subsistence  during  the  awful  crisis 
through  which  they  have  passed  ;  and  the  land- 
lords, with  very  £dw  exceptions,  are  most  pressing 
in  their  demands  for  rent  and  arrears.  Keepers 
are  to  be  seen  by  night  and  day  in  all  directions. 
The  poor,  on  tliis  account,  will  bo  very  unwilling 
to  prepare  a  tillage  for  the  next  year,  as  they 
would  be  toiling  for  their  taskmasters. 

"  Parish  of  Kilmoylan  and  Cummer,  per  Rev. 
Patrick  Duggan,  P.P.—Sinco  October,  1840, 146 
deaths  have  occurred ;  and,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  deaths,  compared  with  other  years,  I  am 
positive  in  stating  that  110  of  the  number  were 
owing  to  want  and  its  various  consequences.  The 
present  population  in  my  parish  is  3,681.  About 
40  families  have  been  obliged  to  quit  the  ])laco,  or 
to  go  to  the  poorhousc.  It  is  my  deliberate  opin- 
ion, after  making  every  and  most  minute  inquiry, 
tliat  out  of  the  047  families  in  the  electoral  di- 
vision, there  are  not  20  of  that  number  who  will 
have  food  enough  to  support  themselves  till  the 
ensuing  harvest.  There  are  at  this  moment  250 
families  living  almost  entirely  upon  turnips  ;  al- 
most all  thu  crops  must  be  sold  to  pay  rent  and 
taxes.  The  prospect  for  the  approaching  season 
is  infinitely  worse.  Numbers  were  obliged  to  con- 
sume their  whole  stock  in  the  exorbitant  prices  of 
food  during  the  crisis.  Besides,  and  above  all,  the 
usual  confidence  is  gone,  and  now  no  dealer  in 
2)rovi8ions  will  trust  any  poor  man  for  the  space 
of  a  day,  or  the  price  of  a  shilling,  as  was,  time 
immemorial,  the  custom  with  the  retailers  of 
food. 

«*  I'arish  of  Dunmore,  per  Rev.  P.  Brennan, 
P.P. — I  compute  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  last 
12  months  by  fiimine  and  its  consequences  to 
amount  to  <it  least  1,000.  I  am  of  opinion  tliat 
there  are  still  12,000  persons  in  my  jiarish.  Out 
of  that  population  no  more  than  200  families  have 
food  to  sustain  themselves  until  the  coming  har- 
vest I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  there  are  at  least 
800  families  in  a  state  of  the  moat  abject  destitu- 
tion. The  people  have,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
scarcely  any  clothes  wherewith  to  cover  them- 
selves. The  coming  season  is  more  terrific  than 
was  the  last  year,  for  the  people's  means  have 
boon  jM'rfcctly  exhausted,  and  they  are  now  left  in 
a  dreary  hope  for  the  future. 

**  Parish  of  Kilcoleman,  per  Rev.  James 
Hughes,  P.P. — From  last  October  to  the  10th  of 
last  April,  the  death  census  which  was  kept  was 
350,  from  famine  and  epidemic  ;  since  that  period 
to  the  present  it  has  been  250  more  ;  total  600. 
The  present  population  of  my  parish  is  8,451. 
Mon*  than  60  families  have  been  obliged  to  desert 
their  holdings.  Of  the  population  of  this  parish, 
800  have  not  foo<l,  or  means  to  procure  it,  to  sup- 
port them  until  next  March;  there  are  1,000  with- 
out any  land,  or  trusting  to  one  rood,  in  great 
destitution.  No  one  can  account  for  how  these 
creatures  live.  There  is  more  than  another  1,000 
equally  destitute  at  present,  although,  having 
from  three  to  five  or  six  acres  of  land.    There  are 


in  the  parish  over  3,000  above  the  age  of  i 
years,  who  could  not  attend  at  mass  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  for  want  of  clothes. 

"  Parish  of  Luckagh,  per  Rev.  John  Burke.-— 
Since  April,  1846,  at  least  250  died  up  to  the  pre- 
sent date,  and  three-fourths  of  said  number  o/ao- 
tual  destitution.  During  that  period  over  seventj 
families  were  ejected  by  legal  proceedings  from 
their  holdings  by  landlords  in  this  pariui,  and 
about  thirty  emigrated.  After  paying  rents,  taxei, 
Ac,  out  of  the  present  crop,  I  do  not  think  ihcve 
would  be  over  twenty  householders  in  any  pariah 
that  would  have  a  supply  of  food  until  the  comiiig 
harvest. 

"  Parish  of  Achill,  per  Rev,  James  O'Dwyer, 
P.  P. — The  reduction  in  the  number  of  my  parish- 
ioners by  &mine  and  its  consequence,  epidemie 
disease,  since  October,  1840,  has  been  about  600. 
The  present  population  of  my  parish  is  6,000.  Ona 
hundred  &milies  have  been  obliged  to  desert  their 
holdings.  Out  of  the  population  about  twenty 
families  have  ibod  to  sustam  themselves  until  the 
coming  harvest.  Tho  people  are  badly  clothed. 
The  prospects  of  the  people  of  this  parish  for  tho 
coming  year  are  much  worse  than  they  were  last 
year.  They  sold  almost  their  entire  stock  to  sup- 
port themselves  the  last  year. 

"  Parish  of  Partroe,  per  Rev.  Peter  Ward,  P.P. 
— The  reduction  in  the  number  of  my  parishioners 
by  famine  and  its  consequence,  epidemic  disease, 
since  October,  1846,  has  been  upwards  of  1,000 
souls.  The  present  population  of  my  parish  is 
about  000  families.  More  than  100  families  hare 
been  obliged  to  desert  their  holdings.  Out  of  that 
population  seven  or  eight  families  have  food  to 
sustain  themselves  until  tho  coming  harvest. 
About  600  families  are  still  in  a  state  of  utter  des- 
titution. The  people  generally  are  badly  dad, 
badly  fed,  and  badly  housed.  Tho  coming  year 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  alarming  than  the  last. 
One-tenth  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poul- 
try, &c.,  is  not  to  be  had — ^no  means,  no  food." 

DETAILS    OF   DESTITUTION    IN  THE    COUNTY    0»    RO*- 
OOMMON  AND  FART  OF  COUNTY  OF  BUGO. 

**  Sligo  county,  united  parishes  of  Tavnagh, 
Drumcollumb,  and  Killmacallan,  per  Rev.  Edward 
Feney,  P.  P.  —  Reduction  in  the  population  by 
famine  or  disease,  400  ;  present  population,  1,000 
families  ;  families  obliged  to  desert  their  holdings, 
nearly  200  ;  families  having  food  till  next  harvest, 
400  ;  families  with  houses  and  a  rood  of  land,  or 
more  in  destitution,  300  ;  clothing  extremely  bad ; 
very  few  new  garments  made  at  all.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  compared  with  that  of  last 
year,  is  decidedly  worse.  There  is  much  less  fbod. 
Pigs  have  nearly  disappeared,  poultry  is  scares, 
cattle  few. 

"  Union  of  St.  John's,  Coolderra,  and  Calry, 
per  Very  Rev.  Owen  Feeny,  Admr. — Population, 
22,277  ;  number  of  families  holding  a  cabin,  and 
not  more  than  an  English  rood  of  land,  1,518 ; 
number  of  families  in  better  circumstances,  haT- 
ing  provisions  for  one,  two,  or  three  months,  872 ; 
number  of  families  totally  destitute,  1,353. 

"  Ahawish  parish,  per  Rev.  Michael  Brennan, 
P.  I*. — Amount  of  population,  6,333;  number  of 
destitute  peo])le  who  have  no  species  of  support, 
1,971  ;  number  of  families  holding  a  cabin  and  an 
English  rood,  35  ;  number  of  fiimilies  abovo  the 
class  who  have  no  present  provisions,  or  at  most 
only  for  one,  two,  or  three  months,  602. 

"  Roscommon,  parish  of  Kilcorkey,  per  Rer, 
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Michael  M'Gavy. — The  parish  of  Kiloorkey  is  four 
Irish  miles  long,  and  not  more  than  ono  mile 
broad  in  any  direction.  It  contains  at  present 
578  fitmilies ;  about  one  half  of  the  entire  are  un- 
provided for,  about  ninety-eight  being  totally  des- 
titute. The  actual  deaths  from  starvation  from 
the  commencement  of  the  potato  disease  are 
twenty-seven,  and  the  deaths  produced  by  disease 
arising  from  privation  of  food  about  sixty ;  127 
families  emigrated,  or  left  the  parish,  within  the 
above  period,  and  thirty-five  &milies  are  at  pre- 
sent suffering  from  fever,  dysentery,  &o.  Within  the 
parish  twenty-one  divisions,  varying  from  three  to 
fifteen  acres,  have  been  left  unsovm.  The  produce 
of  the  present  harvest,  if  left  entirely  with  the 
poor,  would  give  support  for  six  months,  or  per- 
haps longer.  The  rate  is  2s,  lid,  in  the  pound. 
They  have  no  pigs,  and  I  may  say,  as  to  poultry, 
about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  what  they  pos- 
sessed in  former  years  is  the  extent  of  what  they 
now  have.  The  poorhouse  is  upwards  of  three 
miles  away.  There  are  upwards  of  600  inmates. 
The  principal  landlords  are  Mr.  Goff,  representa- 
tives of  the  O'Connor  Don  (deceased),  Mr.  Pay- 
nam,  and  Dennis  O'Connor.  Dennis  O'Connor  is 
the  only  resident  landlord. 

"  Parish  of  Kihross,  per  Rev.  Luke  Cullinan, 
P.P. — Catholic  population,  2,556  ;  Protestant 
ditto  about  500  ;  total,  8,056.  The  poorhouse  is 
now  filled,  and  neither  public  or  private  employ- 
ment is  given  in  this  locality.  I  calculate  the 
number  of  the  destitute  who  have  no  species  of 
support  at  300.  The  class  of  fiimilies  holding 
only  a  cabin  and  an  English  rood  is  nearly  extin- 
guished by  landlords,  and  the  prevailing  distem- 
per, fever,  and  dysentery,  <kc.  I  calculate  their 
numbers  at  present  at  fifty  families.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  an  accurate  return  of  the  class  that 
can  support  themselves  till  next  harvest,  as  their 
numbers  are  daily  decreasing.  The  landlords  are 
seising  on  the  crops  without  mercy,  and  leaving 
many  fiimilies  who  were  heretofore  comfortable 
without  a  morsel  of  broad.  has  this  week  car- 
ried oflf  the  crops  of  six  &milies  living  on  the  town- 

land  of— ,  and has  seized  on  almost  all  the 

crops  in  the  parish  of .     I  have  met  every 

day  during  the  week  his  horses  and  carts  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve  carrying  oflf  the  oat  crop 
of  the  poor  people  to  his  haggard,  leaving  them 
nothing  whatever  for  their  support.  It  was  a 
heartrending  sight,  and  their  cries,  I  am  sure, 
reached  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  I  under- 
stand that  others  of  the  landlord  class  are  about  to 
follow  the  example. 

"Frierly  parish,  per  Rev.  Edmund  Henry,  P.P. 
— Number  of  fitmilies,  860,  population  4,310,  left 
their  holdings,  40;  number  of  families  having  food 
for  twelve  months,  60  ;  number  with  tillage  not 
suflScient  to  pay  their  rent,  500  ;  number  of  fami- 
lies in  utter  destitution,  204  ;  reduction  in  num- 
bers, 806.  Clothing  very  bad.  Indeed  the  pros- 
pects of  this  season  are  fiir  and  fiu*  away  more 
alarming  than  those  of  the  last. 

"  Parish  of  Elphin,  per  Rev.  M.  Fahy,  P.P.— 
The  population  of  this  parish  reduced  from  8,000 
to  5,884.  Widows  and  orphans,  infirm,  Ac.,  684. 
Return  of  destitute  at  present,  8,000  ;  deaths  from 
actual  starvation,  360 ;  ditto  from  starvation 
brought  on  by  want  of  food,  fever,  and  dysentery, 
542,  making  deaths  from  all  causes  amount  to 
902  ;  emigrants,  including  those  of  1846  and 
1847,  428  ;  number  now  in  fever,  dysentery,  and 
other  flickness,  263.    In  general  in  those  cidcahi* 


tions  I  made  allowance  fbr  the  deaths  that  ooetinred 
since  the  relief  lists  were  struck  by  the  olerks  of 
the  several  divisions  in  this  district ;  on  the  whol* 
I  believe  I  am  under  the  number  in  each  case. 

''Parish  of  Ardcam,  per  Rev.  B.  Hester,  P.P. 
-—Population  at  present  in  the  imion  of  Ardeam 
and  Toomna,  1845,  widows,  orphans,  &o,,  1,059  ; 
totally  destitute,  3,482  ;  died  of  actual  starvation 
since  the  commencement  of  the  potato  rot,  463  ; 
died  by  disease  consequent  upon  fiunine,  844 ; 
total  deaths,  807 ;  emigrated,  1,088  ;  number  of 
families  having  no  land,  468 ;  indiyiduala  sick  at 
present,  230. 

**  Parishes  of  Aughana  and  Aughnasom,  per 
Rev.  Domk.  Noon,  C.C. — In  the  parish  of  Aug- 
hana died  of  fever,  since  October,  67 ;  of  fiunine, 
137  ;  emigrated  to  other  countries,  230  ;  dispos- 
sessed of  their  land,  100 ;  persons  having  food  till 
harvest,  40 ;  persons  holding  one  rood  of  land 
and  cabins,  and  destitute  of  means,  272  ;  persona 
not  holding  one  rood  of  land,  and  who  are  in  a 
state  of  starvation  at  the  present  moment,  862. 
In  the  village  of  Aughnasum,  died  of  &mine,  since 
October,  76.  In  Smulternagh,  died  of  famine,  53. 
In  Aughnagonia,  Famaghy,  Camcarthe,  and  An- 
nah,  died  of  famine,  64  ;  in  all  193.  The  above 
villages  are  on  Lord  Lorton's  property.  Families 
without  land,  87  ;  those  having  a  cabin  and  one 
rood,  46 ;  dispossessed  of  their  holdings,  13  ;  emi- 
grated to  other  countriss,  164 ;  died  of  fever, 
97.  So  the  gross  deaths  from  famine  alone  are 
380,  and  from  fever  161.  And  there  are  in  Au- 
ghana and  Corregeenrae,  at  the  present  moment, 
without  any  means  of  subsistence  or  support,  in  a 
state  of  starvation  1,343  individuals.  Their  con- 
dition as  to  clothing  very  bad,  the  prospect  for 
the  coming  season  ntr  more  alarming,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  means  being  abstracted  from  the 
people.  In  every  village  the  drivers  are  to  be 
met  with,  and  not  one  shilling  given  by  any  of 
the  landed  proprietors  in  the  way  of  employment. 
It  would  be  desirable  if  some  resolutions  were 
drawn  up  to  the  effect  that  all  benevolent  socie- 
ties should  cease  to  put  money  into  the  hands  of 
parties  who  are  only  abusing  it,  and,  generally 
speaking,  using  it  for  proselytising  purposes,  and 
giving  it  to  persons  who  don't  most  need  it. 

"  Parish  of  Baslick,  per  Rev.  M.  Flood,  P.P.— 
The  population  of  the  parish  of  Baslick,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  since  October,  1846,  up  to  Oc- 
tober, 1847,  are  as  follow : — Number  of  families, 
520;  number  of  families  lodged  and  scattered 
through  the  parish,  S6;  population,  2,988;  died, 
322;  fiunilies  gone  to  America  and  elsewhere,  82. 
Of  the  present  population,  180  &milies  have  no 
gardens  ;  180  fiimUies  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves for  half  a  year;  and  the  remainder  of  the  in- 
habitants will  be  lost  if  immediate  relief  and  em- 
ployment be  not  given  them.  There  are  very  few 
trusting  to  less  than  an  acre  of  land  ;  and  some 
who  have  ^from  seven  to  twelve  acres  have  neither 
crop,  cow,  calf,  or  pig.  They  are  generally  all  in 
want  of  clothes,  and  are  now  hard  pressed  for 
the  rentaud  poor-rate,  2t,  lid.  out  of  the  pound. 
They  are  able  to  give  the  priest  nothing ;  and  I 
am  sure  I  will  not  have  half  the  number  this  day 
half  year,  as  they  will  be  ejected  out  of  the  land, 
and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  the  num- 
ber stated,  will  die  of  starvation.  A  great  many 
of  the  youth  of  this  parish  went  to  America  this 
year  past  that  are  not  taken  into  this  account. 

"  Clonfculough  parish,  per  Rev.  J.  Boyd,  P.P. 
— Population,  8,780  ;  number  died  of  starvation 
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and  disease  brought  on  by  insufficiency  of  food, 
800  ;  emigrated,  or  quitted  their  holdings,  500  ; 
holding  less  than  a  rood,  500  ;  at  present  in  great 
want,  1,000 ;  after  six  months,  if  landlords  press, 
2,000  will  be  in  want ;  if  equally  distributed,  the 
com  crop  would  maintain  the  gross  population 
about  five  months ;  in  general  very  badly  off  in 
respect  of  all  kinds  of  clothing. 

"  Lisanu%^  parish,  per  Rev.  J.  Boyd,  P.P. — 
Present  amount  of  population,  3,859  ;  died  since 
October,  1846,  of  starvation  and  diseases  superin- 
duced by  privation  and  want  of  food,  280  ;  having 
less  than  one  rood  of  land,  1,000  ;  number  of  those 
who  emigrated  or  quitted  their  holdings,  553. 
In  great  distress  at  present,  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation. If  landlords  press  for  rents,  two- thirds 
will  be  reduced  to  want  in  six  months.  If  equally 
distributed,  the  com  crop  would  support  the  ag- 
gregate population  for  about  four  or  five  months. 
About  half  the  population  in  a  sad  state  for  want 
of  clothing. 

*'  United  parishes  of  St.  Peter's  and  Dram,  per 
Rev.  Martin  O'Reilly,  P.P. — Five  hundred  and 
forty-eight  have  been  consigned  to  their  graves 
since  Oc|obcr,  1846,  of  which  number  430  died 
of  famine  and  its  natural  consequences,  epidemic 
disease.  The  present  Catholic  population  is 
6,756;  82  fiimilicshave  been  obliged  to  desert  their 
holdings,  and  before  three  months  will  elapse  410 
families  will  have  to  do  the  same  :  826  persons,  or 
165  families,  with  great  economy,  will  be  able  to 
support  themselves  until  the  coming  harvest,  after 
paying  rents,  taxes,  <bc.  &c.;  4,509,  some  of  whom 
have  a  rood  of  land  or  more,  and  others  but  a 
cabin,  are  still  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution : 
4,000  are  very  badly  clothed,  nearly  naked.  The 
prospect  of  the  coming  season  is  by  far  more  alarm- 
ing than  the  past ;  landlords  and  other  creditors 
are  seizing  upon  the  crops  and  cattle.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  heartrending  circumstances, 
fever  is  very  prevalent. 

"United  parishes  of  Killeemad,  Killarkin, 
Easterstown,  Ac,  per  Rev.  Matthew  James 
Bauch,  C.C. — 600  individuals  have  perished  by 
famine  and  its  consequent,  epidemic  diseases, 
since  last  October.  The  present  population  of  the 
parish  is  7,367  individuals,  or  1,349  families,  Pro- 
testants included  :  136  families  have  been  obliged 
to  desert  their  holdings  ;  some  of  those  still 
remain  scattered  through  the  parish,  having 
cabins,  and  others  have  gone  to  America.  In- 
cluding Protestants  and  Catholics,  127  families 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  their  demands  until  next 
harvest ;  but  I  consider  that  if  many  of  those 
are  not  indulged  by  their  landlords,  they  will  have 
no  capital  to  continue  as  tenants  afterwards.  491 
families,  or  2,440  individuals,  having  a  rood  of 
land  or  more,  together  with  a  house,  are  never- 
theless in  a  state  of  destitution;  the  remaining 
number  of  families,  that  is,  the  class  between  the 
independent  and  destitute,  would  have  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  food  to  support  themselves  and  fami- 
lies if  not  called  upon  to  pay  any  rent  or  taxes. 
But  this  cannot  be  expected;  and  supposing  them 
to  pay  a  fair  proportion  of  the  rents,  «fcc.,  now 
due,  they  might  have  about  a  quarter's  provisions. 
In  this  calculation  I  contemplate  the  case  that  no 
public  employment  will  be  given.  Many  of  the 
roads  in  this  district  arc  in  an  unfinished  state. 
Drainage  on  a  large  scale  was  contemplated,  but 
the  Board  of  Works  declined,  though  everything 
required  on  t)ie  part  of  the  landlords  was  com- 
plied with.    If  this  was  gone  on  with  it  would 


greatly  relieve  this  district.  One  landlord  has 
taken  a  part  of  the  million  and  a  half  voted  to 
landlords;  but  I  do  not  think  this  will  much  re- 
lieve the  destitute,  as,  in  order  to  give  employ- 
ment, he  requires,  as  a  condition,  that  one  half 
year's  rent  at  least  should  be  advanced.  The 
condition  of  the  people  as  to  clothing  is  so  very- 
bad  that  two-thirds  of  those  who  were  regular 
attendants  at  chapel  cannot  now  itiake  their  ap- 
pearance in  public.  In  many  instances  the  chil- 
dren are  quite  naked.  The  Protestant  olergj 
and  some  Protestant  gentry  are  distributing  some 
light  clothing;  but  they  give  it  only  on  condition 
of  parents  sending  their  children  to  proselyting 
schools,  or  of  themselves  appearing  at  church  or 
lecture.  In  one  part  of  the  parish  a  Presbyterian 
minister  has  been  employed  to  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  same  conditions  are  required  in  order 
to  get  the  food  at  their  disposal.  In  fiict,  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  lead  our  starving  people 
away  from  their  faith.  In  my  opinion  the  pros- 
pects of  the  coming  season  are  much  more  alarm- 
ing, for  poultry  and  pigs  have  almost  disaj^peared. 
In  their  other  stock  the  poor  are  reduoMl  to  at 
least  one  half.  With  regard  to  tillage,  a  great 
portion  of  it  will  not  be  fit  for  a  grain  crop  next 
season.  Some  are  now  digging  it  up  and  mixing 
manure  with  it  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  grain,  but 
this  is  a  new  experiment  which  many  fear  will  fidl. 
My  great  cause  of  apprehension  for  small  cottiers 
is,  that  last  year  they  had  some  poultry  and  some 
little  furniture,  which  they  disposed  of  when 
tightly  pinched;  but  this  year  their  little  cabins 
are  completely  naked — they  have  no  resource. 

"  United  parishes  of  Ballintubber  and  Drim»- 
tample,  per  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Dillon,  P.P. — After 
the  strictest  inquiry  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
upwards  of  500  persons  died  of  fiunine  and  its 
consequences  since  the  Ist  of  October,  1846,  to 
1st  of  October,  1847;  166  ^milies  had  to  desert 
their  houses  and  holdings.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  717  families,  or  3,754  persons.  Of  the 
above  population  487  &milies  are  in  a  state  of 
destitution;  151  families  have  from  three  to  six 
months'  provisions;  79  have  food  and  sufficient 
means  for  twelve  months.  The  condition  of  the 
people  as  to  clothing  is  most  wretched.  Compar- 
ing the  condition  of  the  people  now  with  their 
condition  last  season,  the  prospect  for  the  com- 
ing season  is  fiir  more  alarming.  As  to  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  &o.,  the  poor  have  little  or 
none. 

**  Kilkevan  parish,  per  Rev.  John  Tighe,  P.P. 
— Died  of  epidemic  disease  brought  on  by  insufll- 
ciency  of  food,  112 ;  the  present  population  is 
1,306  families,  110  of  whom  are  Protestants. 
There  are  gone  since  October  last  274  fiunilies, 
either  to  America  or  England,  or  to  their  graves; 
300  families  have  sufficient  food  for  the  year  after 
paying  rents,  taxes,  &c.  There  are  430  families 
in  this  parish  who  have  little  or  no  land,  who  are 
in  utter  destitution.  These  430  families  have  no 
clothing,  but  mere  tattered  rags.  They  are  infi- 
nitely worse  this  year  than  last.  Many  who  had 
cows  last  year  luive  neither  cow,  calf^  or  pig  this 
year.  N.B.  When  speaking  of  mortality  in  this 
parish,  I  do  not  include  the  poorhouse,  where  be- 
yond 1,500  have  died. 

'*  Roscommon  and  Kilteevan  parishes,  per  Roy* 
John  Madden,  P.P. — The  nimiber  of  deaths  finom 
fever,  famine,  and  dysentery,  from  October,  1846» 
to  October,  1847,  is  536.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  7|300 ;  number  of  families  who  deserted 
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their  houses  is  124.  The  number  of  fiimilies  who 
can  support  themselves  for  two  or  three  months, 
280;  number  of  families  who  are  destitute,  there 
being  no  public  works  of  employment  for  their 
support,  1,015.  Their  clothing  is  very  bad,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  coming  year  are  more  gloomy 
than  the  last.  I  know  many  who  were  obliged  io 
desert  their  holdings  ;  others  left  them  untilled 
under  the  delusive  hope  that  Government  would 
give  them  seed. 

"  United  parishes  of  Ogula,  Kilcooly,  and  Kil- 
lucan,  per  Rev.  M.  Lennon,  P.P. — The  population 
of  these  parishes  is  5,663;  the  number  of  widows, 
orphans,  and  suchlike,  unprovided  for,  843;  the 
gross  number  of  persons  totally  destitute,  2,461. 
The  deaths  from  disease  produced  by  starvation 
from  the  commencement  of  the  potato  failure  to 
last  September,  about  106  ;  fever  prevails  in  60 
£imilies  at  present.  Those  in  the  poorhouso  ex- 
ceed the  limited  number  of  300  ;  the  rate  is  Ss. 
in  the  pound;  579  persons  have  emigrated  during 
the  same  period.  The  produce  of  the  present 
harvest  would  support  the  people  for  about  four 
months  without  any  allowance  of  rent,  &c.,  and  we 
have  no  apparent  means  of  supplying  the  defi- 
ciency except  by  the  Poor  Relief  Bill.  No  public 
works  at  present,  no  private  employment.  About 
208/.  was  raised  during  the  recent  £unine  by  local 
subscriptions.  There  are  neither  pigs  nor  poul- 
try in  the  possession  of  cottiers;  with  respect  to 
others  they  may  have  a  fourth  of  the  poultry  of 
former  years — pigs,  one  in  80.  The  landlords  of  the 
parish  are  Lord  Crofton,  Robert  H.  French,  Esq., 
Minors  JBalfe,  Thomas  Barton,  Esq.,  Minors  Goff, 
James  Somerville,  Esq.,  Daniel  Kelly,  Esq., 
Daniel  H.  Farrell,  Esq.,  Jeffi-ey  M.  Ffrench,  Esq., 
all  non-residents  except  the  last  mentioned. 
The  misery  and  privation  the  people  are  enduring 
is  truly  awful — ^without  food,  clothing,  shelter 
from  wet,  Ac.  Were  it  not  for  the  relief  they  re- 
ceive from  those  who  are  but  a  degree  removed 
from  want  above  them  they  must  actually  starve. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  reserve  until  now  about 
170/.  of  our  relief  fund.  It  is  just  now  of  the 
greatest  benefit.  We  give  out  weekly  about  two 
tons  of  meal.  The  people  must  actually  perish 
in  hundreds  if  immediate  relief  be  not  afforded, 
and  I  see  no  j^rospect  of  any  except  the  Poor  Relief 
Act.  Here  we  have  the  finest  land  stocked  with 
fiit  cattle,  yielding  to  the  landlords  large  rents. 
Those  are  all  non-resident.  They  gave  their  ten 
or  five  pounds  subscription,  but  no  further  assist- 
ance to  the  poor.  Evictions  are  numerous,  and 
no  remedy  against  this  system,  but  a  heavy  rate 
to  feed  the  peoplo." 

Now,  having  read  these  appalling  state- 
ments, he  would  ask  were  the  measures 
which  they  had  yet  heard  of  on  the  part 
of  Government  calculated  to  meet  such 
emergency?  All  the  accounts  which  he 
had  received  concurred  in  stating  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  to  he  infinitely  worse 
than  it  had  been  this  time  last  year.  There 
was  a  total  loss  of  stock  on  the  part  of  the 
small  farmers,  and  multitudes  of  people  had 
no  means  of  providing  themselves  with 
clothes  suitable  to  the  approaching  winter. 
They  would  have  to  face  the  inclemency 
of  the  season  naked  as  well  as  starvbg. 


Surely  such  a  state  of  things  required 
the  immediate  attention  of  Government  and 
of  Parliament.  He  must  say  too  that  he 
could  not  think  it  was  worthy  to  have  laid 
the  whole  stress  of  the  necessity  for  this 
early  meeting  of  the  House  upon  matters 
connected  with  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  monetary 
crisis.  It  would  have  inspired  them  in 
Ireland  with  greater  confidence  had  they 
been  told  that  the  distressed  condition  of 
that  country  was  the  real  reason  for  the 
assembUng  of  Parliament — as  however,  he 
trusted,  for  the  honour  of  humanity,  it  was. 
Well,  then,  the  question  now  was,  what 
were  to  be  the  measures  enacted  ?  They 
had  been  told  of  the  remnants  of  food  in 
the  depots.  So  far  the  intention  was  ex- 
cellent; but  how  much  food  was  still  stored 
in  these  receptacles?  It  would  be  very 
satisfactory  to  them  and  to  Ireland,  if  Go- 
vernment were  to  state  the  extent  of  these 
stores  ;  and  still  more  so,  were  they  to  bo 
assured  that  in  case  the  supply  should 
prove  deficient,  that  Parliament  would  bo 
called  upon  to  make  up  the  necessary  quan- 
tity. He  trusted  that  the  time  was  come 
for  looking  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the 
face,  for  inqmring  into  the  cause  of  her 
perennial  evils,  in  order  to  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  mischief,  and  to  sow  deep, 
the  seeds  of  permanent  prosperity.  They 
were  promised  a  measure  relative  to  land- 
lord and  tenant;  but  what  hope  of  more 
extensive  reforms  did  Government  hold 
out?  Why,  they  had  heard  it  said,  and 
that  too  in  a  certain  jubilant  tone,  that  the 
poor-law  would  be  sufficient  for  the  present, 
and  that  Irish  property  was  now  beginning 
to  support  Irish  poverty;  but  neither  in  the 
last  Session  nor  now  had  they  heard  of 
any  Ministerial  Bill  calculated  to  sow  the 
germs  of  Irish  prosperity.  What  had  been 
already  done?  There  were  the  loans  to 
landlords  and  those  for  public  works — no 
doubt  very  good  temporary  stop -gap  mea- 
sures. But  was  it  the  best  plan  for  making 
a  man  rich  to  tell  him  to  run  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt  ?  That  was  positively  the 
moral  taught  by  the  Government  measures 
of  last  Session.  He  implored  them,  were 
it  only  for  the  credit  of  this  House  and  of 
this  country,  to  consider  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  give  them  the  substance  and 
not  merely  the  shadow  of  relief.  And  all 
such  measures  to  be  effectual  must  be 
speedy.  Whilst  they  were  speaking  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  perishing.  If  they 
intended  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  leav- 
ing the  people  to  starve,  they  could  go  no 
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better  way  about  it  tban  that  of  passing 
long  evenings  here  engaged   in   financial 
debate,  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  a  pe- 
rishing population.     There  were  means  of 
relief  which  could  be  put  into  instant  ope- 
ration.    There  were  the  roads,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain  all  the  winter  in  their 
actual  unfinished  state,  would  bo  utterly 
destroyed,  and  so  much  of  the  public  money 
as  had  been  expended  on  them  as  utterly 
wasted.    In  the  Minute  of  Government  the 
finishing  of  the  roads  was  not  determinately 
settled,  but  was  put  in  the  alternative.    So 
that  it  was  left  either  to  the  Government 
or  to  the  country  to  complete  them.     It 
might  be  an  excellent  measure  to  give  the 
people  the  food  that  remained  in  the  gra- 
naries; but  he  called  upon  Government  to 
give  them  employment  also — to  finish  the 
roads,  and  thus  to  render  that  expenditure 
profitable  which  had  already  taken  place 
upon  them.     The  Government  had  made 
no  declaration  of  their  future  intentions. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  leave  the  matter 
in  its  present  state;  and  he  implored  them 
therefore  to  give  him  and  those  Members 
who  acted  with  him  an  excuse  for  getting 
rid  of  the  Amendment,  by  some  declaration 
with  respect  to   their  Irish  policy.      He 
could  have  wished  that  it  were  not  neces- 
sary to  insist  on   the  Amendment.      Let 
some  Member  of  the  Government  get  up 
and  state  in  specific  terms  the  amount  of 
relief  they  were  prepared  to  give  to  Ire- 
land, and  what  they  wore  ready  to  do  with- 
out any  further  application  to  Parliament. 
He  could  not  help  expressing  the  regret  he 
felt  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
read  a  letter  such  as  the  House  had  heard 
from  an  anonymous  writer.     It  was  quite 
right  the  person  who  wrote  it  should  be 
desirous  of  concealing  his  name;  but  it  was 
too  bad  that  at  a  time  when  the  screams 
of  the  people  were  appealing  to  the  House 
for  food,  the  letter  of  a  skulking  heartless 
creature  should  be  thrown  into  their  teeth 
by  the  right  hon.   Baronet.     The  clergy 
knew  best  the  real  distress  of  the  people; 
and  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  wanted  any 
information  on  the  subject,  he  should  have 
applied  to  them;  and  not  they  only,  but 
every  one  who  was  acquainted  with  Ire- 
land, exclaimed,  **  Charge  us  as  you  will 
— lay  any  expense  upon  us  that  you  like, 
but  save  the  people  from  death.'*      The 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Grey)  said 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork  had  dealt  with 
an  imaginary  opponent  when  he  contro- 
Yorted  the  assertion  that  all  the  people  of 


Ireland    were  abandoned  criminals^    and 
that  he  had  done  so  needlessly.     But  was 
there  no  such  thing  as  the  Times  news- 
paper? Was  that  an  imaginary  opponent  ? 
True,  it  was  but  a  newspaper;  but  then  it 
was  a  great  organ  of  public  opinion  in 
England,  and  would  not  dare  to  write  in 
such  a  strain  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  it 
did  not  know  it  would  be  borne  out  by  tho 
feelings  of  tho  public  in  this  coimtry.     The 
people  of  England  gave  that  insolent,  in- 
famous, calumnious,  and  felon  newspaper 
their  support,  which  was  believed  to  be 
tho  organ  of  tho  Government ;  and  it  was 
vain  to  exclaim  while  such  was  the  fact, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  arraigned 
British  feeling,  were  dealing  with  imagi* 
nary  opponents,  and  not  with  the  British 
public,  who   sanctioned   such  calumnious 
attacks  in  that  newspaper  upon  the  Irish 
clergy  and  people.     Those  who  supported 
it,  were  part  and  parcel  in  these  attacks; 
and  as  long  as  that  paper  was  in  such  favour^ 
they  had  a  right  to  take  it  as  an  exponent 
of  English  feeling.     They  might  talk  of 
persons  trying  to  create  hostility  between 
the  two  countries;  but  he  defied  them  to 
show,  in  the  most  extravagant  speech  of 
some  misguided  young  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  anything  so  calculated 
to  excite  such  ill-feeling   as  the  writing 
in  the  Times,     He  would  now  turn  to  the 
subject  of  coercion.     The  hon.  Member 
who  seconded  the  Address  had  spoken  out 
with  candour  as  to  the  means  he  would 
adopt  to  quiet  Ireland,  and  had  told  them 
plainly  that  those  means  should  be  the  re- 
moval of  the  ordinary  law,  and  reliance  on 
the   bayonet  alone.      The  hon.    Member 
said  they  were  bound  to  show  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  there  were  duties  as  well 
as  rights,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  Government  to  teach  them  so.     Ho 
(Mr.   O'Connell)   entirely  concurred  with 
him;  but  if  that  were  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment,   had  they  fulfilled   it?     Had  they 
taught  the  landlords  to  do  their  duty  ?  and 
what   measures  had  they  brought  in  to 
teach  it  to  them  ?     He  fully  joined  in  the 
denunciations  of  the  poor  man  who  oom<* 
mitted  a  crime;  for  he  felt  as  he  stood 
there,  that  his  feeble  advocacy  of  his  ooun-^ 
try  was  weakened  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  horrible  crimes  that  were  committed 
there.     But  why  was  it  that  the  crimes  of 
the  rich  had  not  been  denounced  ?     How 
often  had  the  House  been  informed  of  the 
details  of  ruthless  exterminations,    when 
whole  families  had  been  thrown  out  on  the 
road-side  to  perish  of  hunger,  or  driven  to 
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drag  on  a  wretched  existence  in  tlie  over- 
crowded towns;  and  next  day  some  hon. 
Member  would  come  down  and  declare 
upon  his  honour  that  there  was  no  truth 
in  the  story ;  for  that  the  landlord  in  ques- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  humane  and  com- 
passionate men  in  the  world,  and  would 
not  he  capable  of  acting  so  cruelly  ?     But 
these  hon.  Gentlemen,  in  their  anxiety  to 
defend  the  landlords  generally,  proved  too 
much.     The  House,  however,  had  made 
no  eflPort  to  check  these   evils,  nor  had 
anything  been  done  to  remedy  these  cruel 
acts,  except  the  production  of  an  abortion 
of  a  Bill.     He  willingly  invited  any  charge 
that  might  be  made  against  him,  of  being 
one  of  those  who  excused  the  crimes  of  the 
tenantry  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty;  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  crimes 
of  the  landlords  should  be  suppressed  also. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  that  the  powers  of  the 
ordinary  law  had  failed  to  terminate  dis- 
turbance, he  would  be  ready  to  go  any 
length  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  he  contended  that  it  was 
now  high  time  to  put  down  the  crimes  of 
the  landlords  of  Ireland.     The  House  had 
been  far  too  remiss  and  tardy  in  dealing 
with  this  monster  evil,  as  it  had  been  well 
termed  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Wiggins, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  land  agents  in 
Ireland.     The  hon.  Seconder  of  the  Ad- 
dress said,  that  after  the  suppression  of 
crime.  Government  should  take  measures 
to  establish  confidence  in  their  intentions, 
and  to   secure  prosperity  to   thfe  people. 
When  had  they  ever  done  so  ?     Had  they 
not  suppressed  crime  before  now,  and  never 
taken  any  steps  to  bring  about  such  a  de- 
sirable end  ?     If,  then,  the  House  agreed 
to  give  them  those  increased  powers,  they 
had  no  security  that  the  Government  would 
care  to  perform  their  promises  once  they 
had  obtained  the  means  of  coercion.     The 
hon.  Member  had  drawn  a  parallel  between 
the  Irish  people  and  the  Saxon  serfs  ;  but 
he  (Mr.  0*Connell)  denied  its  accuracy. 
The  Irish  might  be  poor  and  miserable, 
but,   thank  God !    they  were  not   serfs. 
They  had  been  long  suffering  and  oppress- 
ed;  but  it  was  a  fatal  mistake  to  think 
that  they  could  much  longer  endure  their 
wrongs.     It  was  quite  true  that  the  hon. 
Members  of  the  House  were  perfectly  safe 
in  this  metropolis;  it  was  quite  true  that 
the  mighty  aims  of  England  might  crush 
the  mad  efforts  of  the  people  ;  but  that 
could  not  be  done  till  they  had  deluged 
Ireland  with  blood,  and  when  they  had 
made  a  desert  of  corpses  they  might  call 


it  peace  if  they  pleased.     How    strong 
would  England  be  then  ?     Let  the  House 
go  on  in  its  career  of  promises  never  ful- 
filled, and  of  threats  always  executed,  and- 
such  must  be  the  result  of  the  conduct ; 
but  let  them  do  their  duty,  and  hold  out 
the  hand  of  justice  and  fellowship  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  his  life  on  it  they 
woidd  soon  find  an  ample  return  in  the 
present  peace  and  in  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  empire.     He  could,  if  he  wished, 
enter  upon  a  favourite  ground  with  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  and  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  crimes  of  England 
and  of  Ireland  for  the  last  three  months; 
he  could  show  them  how  the  poor  Irish- 
man, deprived  of  every  means  of  life,  and 
left  to  starve  with  his  helpless  children  by 
the  road-side,   committed    no    crime  till 
driven  to  desperation;  and  then  he  could 
ask  them  if  they  believed  that  was  the 
character  of  English  crime  ?     But  he  did 
not  wish  to  pursue  the  subject,  though  the 
provocation  was  great,  for  nothing  was  so 
popular  with  English  Members.    He  would 
not  call  on  them  to  answer  his  question, 
but  would  merely  call  on  them  to  look  at 
the  number  and  enormity  of  horrible  crimes 
which  were  committed  in  this  boasted  land 
of  England.     Turning  to  another  topic,  ho 
could  not  but  declare  that  great  reparation 
was  due  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  from  Members  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House,  who  had  turned  him  out  of 
office,  aided  by  the  hon.   Members  near 
him.     Why  had  they  done  so  ?    The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  carried  one  of  the  great- 
est measures,    and   effected   one    of    the 
greatest  changes  that  had  been  introduced 
for  many  years.     Ho  (Mr.  0*Connell)  had 
accused  him  in  that  House  and  elsewhere 
of  being  a  deadly  enemy  to  Ireland;  but 
he  could  not  but  say  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net had  by  his  conduct  at  the  close  of  his 
official  existence  nobly  redeemed  much  of 
his  bygone  career,  and  had  redeemed  it 
at  the   sacrifice  of  office.     There  was  a 
strong  and  general  feeling,  however,  that 
he  had  been  turned  out  because  he  was 
preparing  for  a  Coercion  Bill,  without  tak- 
ing steps  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.     But  the  present  Government  were 
doing  the  very  same  thing.     He  could  not 
go  with  them  in  that  course,  and  he  de- 
plored their  new  attempt  to  coerce  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Above  all,  he  regretted 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  W.  So- 
merville),  whose  opinion  he  was  so  happy 
to  agree  with  in  former  days,  should  have 
sanctioned  Government    in    this    course. 
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There  must  be  something  in  the  very  air 
of  office  that  weakened  the  sympathy  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  the  cause  of  his 
country;  and  he  could  not  but  feel  great 
regret  that  he  had  taken  this  step.  The 
Ministry,  of  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
was  part  and  parcel,  were  criminal  and 
guilty  if  they  asked  the  House  to  pursue  a 
system  of  coercion  before  they  had  laid  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  those  evils  which  caused 
all  the  crime  that  distracted  the  country. 
Ho  had  some  passages  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  on  the  coercion 
debate  in  1845.  Might  he  ask  the  noble 
Lord  what  change  had  come  over  the 
spirit  of  his  dream  within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  why  he  did  not  now  maintain 
the  opinions  he  had  then  so  forcibly  ex- 
pressed ?  The  noble  Lord,  speaking  then 
of  a  state  of  things  which  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  the  country,  said — 

"  I  came  down  to  this  House,  and  I  asked  for 
increased  powers.  I  asked  for  powers  to  increase 
the  military,  and  I  asked  for  powers  to  increase 
the  constabulary  force.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man now  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  agreed 
with  me  in  those  proposals.  I  obtained  his  sup- 
port. Those  measures,  together  with  prosecutions 
under  the  ordinary  law,  were  resorted  to,  and  the 
country  was  restored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity. 
After  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  came 
into  oflSco  disturbances  of  a  simihu*  nature  oc- 
curred in  the  manufacturing  districts  perhaps  still 
more  alarming.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  pur- 
sued exactly  the  course  I  had  taken.  He  sent 
down  an  increased  military  force,  he  ordered  pro- 
secutions before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  the 
country  was  restored  to  a  state  of  tranquillity 
without  any  resort,  as  was  their  opinion  in  1817 
and  1819,  to  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  extraordinary  powers." 

He  asked  them  to  try  the  same  experiment 
again,  and  not  to  pass  any  coercive  mea- 
sure which  would  add  to  the  long  and  black 
catalogue  of  offences  which  must  be  settled 
some  day  or  other.  In  June,  1846,  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  made  use  of 
the  words  ho  had  quoted;  and  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  now  addressed  him  in  turn,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  vote  for  an  increase 
of  military  and  constabulary,  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary, and  would  support  the  Executive  to 
the  utmost;  but  would  not  cease  to  resist 
coercion  till  all  else  had  failed.  Let  the 
Executive  do  this — let  them  issue  special 
commissions,  and  transport  and  execute  the 
convicted  on  the  instant  they  were  found 
guilty,  as  was  done  by  the  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland; 
let  them  try  every  means  before  they  in- 
fringed upon  the  constitution.     There  was 


nothing  in  the  accounts  from  Ireland  to- 
day that  would  warrant  them  in  doing  so. 
They  read  that  the  people  had  turned  out 
in  Limerick  on  the  occasion  of  a  murder, 
and  captured  the  murderers.  [Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis  :  The  supposed  murderers.]  The 
hon.  Baronet  might  amend  the  phrase  if 
he  liked,  though  he  could  not  see  his  ob- 
ject in  it.  The  Government  should  en- 
courage this  spirit,  and  not  turn  it  into 
gall  and  bitterness.  In  another  case,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilnacady,  the  sub-sheriffy 
trusting  to  the  people,  had  executed  a  ha^ 
here  without  the  aid  of  the  police,  and  had 
succeeded  in  doing  so  unmolested.  The 
Government  could  come  to  the  House  with 
a  great  show  of  strength  if  they  siud,  *•  We 
have  tried  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  law, 
but  they  have  entirely  failed^-disorder  and 
crime  still  continue,  and  we  ask  you  there* 
fore  for  additional  powers.*'  He  did  not 
know  what  measure  they  could  propose  oa 
such  grounds  that  he  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  support.  But  why  should  they 
not  adopt  this  step  ?  Why  not  investigate 
the  causes  of  these  crimes;  and  what  diffi- 
culty would  they  experience  in  doing  so  ? 
The  Government  had  let  those  evils  in  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  grow  up  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  the  people  were  losing 
all  sense  of  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  though  the  remedy  would  have 
easily  been  found  in  a  mild  measure  if  they 
had  intervened  in  time.  It  was  not  the 
case,  however,  that  the  people  were  so  bad 
as  they  were  represented.  Even  in  Tip- 
perary  where  they  were  all  said  to  be  bo 
base,  there  were  many  who  had  no  fears 
of  violence,  because  they  did  their  duty. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary,  and  his 
cousin,  who  were  the  two  largest  land* 
owners  in  the  county,  were  perfectly  safe, 
went  out  at  all  hours  and  kept  their  doors 
open,  but  nevertheless  made  no  unworthy 
concessions  to  the  people.  His  hon.  Friend 
near  him  had  ejected  tenants  within  the  last 
few  months.  Had  he  been  shot  at  ?  No; 
and  the  reason  was,  that  he  dealt  with  the 
people  fairly,  gave  them  every  chance ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he  had  the 
feeling  of  the  people  with  him  when  he 
turned  a  tenant  away.  But  that  was  not 
the  only  case.  There  was  the  instance  of 
his  friend  Mr.  Bianconi,  whose  estate  was 
in  the  very  worst  part  of  the  county.  The 
former  owner  of  it  had  been  shot  at,  and 
had  left  the  country;  and  his  father  had 
been  also  shot  at,  and  killed  dead  before 
his  own  hall  door.  In  that  state  Mr.  Bian- 
coni bought  the  land.     [Mr.  B.  Osbobnb: 
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But  he  does  not  reside  there.]  The  hon. 
Memher  said  he  did  not  reside  there.  If 
he  had  thought  his  statement  would  have 
been  contradicted,  he  would  have  been 
prepared  with  authorities.  He  was  sorry 
to  see  the  hon.  Member  so  ready  to  take 
the  part  of  the  landlords.  Let  him  be- 
ware of  bad  advisers;  the  hon.  Member 
had  come  to  Tipperary  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, but  he  feared  the  hon.  Member  had 
allowed  his  ear  to  be  abused,  and  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Member,  if  he  only  trusted 
to  the  people,  he  would  find  it  for  the  be- 
nefit of  himself  and  his  estate.  There 
were  then  these  landlords,  and  also  Lord 
Lismore  and  Mr.  Chappie,  who  did  their 
duty,  and  the  consequence  was  that  their 
tenantry  were  happy,  and  they  themselves 
were  at  peace.  The  Government  called 
for  increased  powers;  but  they  should  con- 
sider that  those  very  powers  would  have  to 
be  exercised  by  a  partisan  class — by  those 
same  landlords  who  were  themselves  the 
criminals.  By  coercion  they  would  be  but 
arming  a  body  of  partisans  against  the 
people.  He  repeated  his  most  earnest  en- 
treaty to  the  Government  to  consider  well 
what  course  they  were  about  to  take.  They 
had  promised  eighteen  months  ago  that 
coercion  would  be  at  an  end,  and  had  al- 
lowed the  interval  to  pass  without  doing 
anythmg.  They  threw  out  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Rochdale — the  Tenant 
Compensation  Bill — and  had  not  introduced 
any  measure  of  real  benefit  to  the  people 
duriug  their  whole  term  of  office.  He  called 
on  those  Members  who  now  for  the  first 
time  took  their  seats  to  look  into  Hansard , 
and  see  the  strong  declarations  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  that  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land was  in  danger,  and  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  existence  of  so- 
ciety that  strong  powers  should  be  given  to 
Government  to  repress  the  disorders  of 
that  country.  These  powers  were  not 
given  to  Government.  Twelve  months 
passed  away  without  coercion,  and,  above 
all,  without  legislation  for  the  evils  of  the 
country,  and  society  was  not  destroyed  nor 
peace  extinguished.  Let  them  take  warn- 
ing from  this,  and  not  be  carried  away 
by  the  denunciations  of  those  who  added 
to  their  statements  the  weight  of  their 
official  position,  and  let  them  not  copy  the 
conduct  of  those  who  denied  every  just 
claim,  and  enforced  every  harsh  measure 
with  respect  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  It 
was  true  that  he  believed  he  would  not  in- 
fluence many  of  them  by  his  words,  and 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and 


of  their  representatives  had  no  influence  in 
that  House.  He  believed  there  was  no 
sympathy  for  them  to  be  found  there.  But 
the  representatives  of  Ireland  were  bound 
to  discharge  their  duty;  and  he  therefore 
declared  that  as  he  had  been  prepared  to 
give  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
every  opposition  in  his  power,  in  case  he 
had  attempted  to  coerce  Ireland,  so  was  he 
prepared  to  resist  in  the  most  determined 
way,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  any  mea- 
sure of  the  noble  Lord  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion. 

Sir  B.  hall  had  hoped  that,  after  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  would 
have  been  allowed  to  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment ;  but  in  that  hope  he  was  disap- 
pointed by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly surprised  at  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  took  to  himself 
the  title  of  leader  of  the  Irish  people. 
[Mr.  J.  O'Connell:  No.]  At  all  events 
the  hon.  Gentleman  put  himself  in  that  po- 
sition, whether  he  assumed  the  title  or  not. 
The  hon.  Member  said  that  no  measures  of 
a  conciliatory  character  had  during  the  last 
eighteen  months  been  adopted  in  respect 
to  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  who  made 
that  sweeping  accusation  must  have  for- 
gotten what  was  done  in  the  last  Session. 
He  (Sir  B.  Hall)  had  taken  a  prominent 
pai-t — ^too  prominent  for  the  ability  he  pos- 
sessed— in  endeavouring  to  reform  the 
abuses  in  Ireland  ;  and  whenever  he  heard 
statements  like  those  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  he  would  endeavour  to  show  up 
those  abuses,  and  to  show  that  those  state- 
ments made  by  persons  who  had  had  every- 
thing from  this  country  was  not  founded 
on  fact.  Was  the  sending  8,000,000  or 
10,000,000  of  money  to  Ireland  nothing  ? 
Had  England  not  done  everything  in  her 
power  to  stay  the  famine,  the  plague,  and 
the  pestilence  with  which  it  had  pleased 
Providence  to  afflict  Ireland  ?  And  was 
not  all  the  necessary  money  cheerfully 
granted  by  the  people  of  this  country? 
Had  they  not  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament  entertained  the 
hope  that  the  labouring  classes  of  this 
country  might  be  relieved  from  some  por- 
tion of  taxation,  and  did  not  the  people 
patiently  submit  to  all  that  money  being 
granted  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  without 
ever  asking  a  single  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  demand  the  reduction  of  a 
single  tax  ?     Was  the  House  then  to  be 
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told  that  it  had  done  nothing  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  ?  Let  him  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  assmned  the  title  of  leader 
of  the  Irish  people —  [Mr.  J.  O'COxVNell  : 
No,  no.]  At  all  events  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man put  himself  in  that  position,  though 
he  would  say,  **  The  Lord  defend  us  from 
Buch  a  leader !"  Let  the  House  hear  what 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  done  for  Ireland 
— he  who  held  a  distinguished  position  in 
that  country.  Had  he  endeavoured  to  al- 
leviate the  distresses  of  his  country;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  had  he,  hy  attending  certain 
meetings,  sanctioned  language  inflamma- 
tory in  character,  and  calculated  to  excite 
the  worst  passions  of  the  people,  incentive, 
as  it  had  heen,  to  murder,  and  to  assassin- 
ation ?  Had  he,  when  he  heard  that  lan- 
guage, ventured  to  denounce  it  ?  Let 
the  House  hear  in  mind  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  done,  and  when  he  came 
forward  and  said  that  he  would  be  against 
all  coercive  measures,  let  tlje  House  con- 
sider what  was  the  speech  he  made  in 
the  Repeal  Association  the  other  day. 
Why,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  man, 
tho  hon.  Member  would  become  a  victim 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  coercive  measures  be  carried.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Member 
did  not  desire  coercive  measures — ^he  wish- 
ed to  save  himself  from  immolation  in  that 
House.  Therefore  he  says,  **  I  will  not  bo 
a  party  to  coercion,  because,  if  I  have 
spoken  the  truth,  I  shall,  in  the  event  of 
coercion,  have  to  die  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Commons.*'  Lot  the  House  con- 
sider the  state  to  which  Ireland  had  been 
brought  by  agitation.  It  was  bad  enough 
when  there  was  only  one  Repeal  Associa- 
tion there;  and,  looking  at  the  way  in 
which  this  repeal  cry  had  been  dealt  with 
— considering  the  protestations  made  that 
in  each  successive  I^arUament  the  question 
should  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— and  considering  also  that  each  suc- 
cessive Session  had  passed  by  without  the 
promised  question  being  brought  forward 
— he  looked  upon  this  repeal  cry  as  the 
greatest  possible  political  humbug  that  was 
ever  foisted  upon  tho  notice  of  the  public. 
He  believed  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  the  Member  for  Not- 
tingham (Mr.  F.  O'Connor),  the  repeal 
question  would  not  be  discussed  this  Ses- 
sion by  any  of  those  who  called  them- 
selves the  old  Irish  repealers.  He  re- 
membered that  an  illustrious  individual — 
certainly  ono  of  the  greatest  men  of  our 
day — uAod  to  tell  the  Irish  people,  occa- 


sionally, that  if  repeal  were  not  carried  in 
six  months,  or  in  some  such  short  period, 
he  would  lay  his  head  on  the  block.  How- 
ever, after  the  lapse  of  the  stipulated  time, 
they  saw,  notwithstanding  that  repeal  was 
not  carried,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man and  his  partisans  walk  into  that  House 
with  their  heads  as  firm  on  their  shoulders 
as  ever.  This  was  the  way  in  which  thej 
humbugged  the  people.  He  thought  it 
was  right  to  use  plain  language,  and  show 
up  this  sort  of  humbug.  He  was  ashamed 
to  use  that  word  so  often;  but  it  was  the 
only  one  he  could  find  appHoable  to  the 
matter.  All  that  was  done  in  respect  to 
this  question  of  repeal  by  the  Repeal  body 
in  Ireland  appeared  to  be  this — ^they  lis- 
tened to  some  inflammatory  speeches,  and 
a  good  deal  was  said  about  their  anxiety 
to  have  a  Parliament  in  College  Green ;  a 
great  deal  was  also  said  about  tho  neces- 
sity of  England  doing  a  great  deal  more, 
and  advancing  more  money  for  Ireland; 
and  then  the  meeting  adjourned  after  an 
announcement  that  the  amount  of  the  rent 
was  35/.  or  36/.  At  one  period  there  was 
but  one  Repeal  Association  in  Ireland;  but 
there  were  now  four.  There  was  the  Repeal 
Association,  the  Irish  Confederation,  tho 
Irish  Council,  and  the  Council  of  Distress 
and  Safety.  At  a  meeting  of  tho  Repeal 
Association,  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  J. 
O'Connell)  alluded  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Irish  Council  in  these  words  :— 

"  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  Iri«h  Council ; 
ho  had  attended  it,  and  though  ho  rocogniaed 
much  of  good,  and  perhaps  of  benevolence,  amongit 
the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
tho  formation  of  tho  body,  he  thought  it  was  de- 
plorable, at  Ruch  a  period  of  distress  as  this,  that 
they  should  come  to  resolutions  so  very  vague,  in 
many  cases  unmeaning  and  oomplioatod,  with 
many  and  serious  omissions.  With  regatd  to  tho 
subject  of  the  income-tax,  ho  thought  nothing 
could  be  more  unwise  than  for  the  Irish  to  invito 
tho  lash  to  their  own  backs." 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Coun- 
cil, seconded  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an 
income-tax.  Such  was  the  consistency  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  !  He  first  of  au  in- 
vited the  lash  to  the  back  of  the  Irish,  and 
then  said  it  was  unwise  to  do  so.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proceeded  to  explain — 

"  It  might  bo  said,  he  had  himself  seconded  tho 
resolution  in  favour  of  it ;  but  when  he  was  askod 
to  second  it,  ho  said  lie  did  not  agree  to  this  reso- 
lution. '  Oh,*  said  they,  '  but  you  are  not  called 
upon  to  agree.*  Distinctly  ho  was  told,  *  We 
don't  ask  unanimity  of  opuiion  ;  wo  rather  seek 
<liver8ity  of  ojiinion  ;*  and  he  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
said,  if  you  want  diverhity  of  opimon,  you  are 
quite  certain  of  baring  it.*' 
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Bir  Coleman  O'Longblon,  who  was  present, 
here  observed — 

*«  Do  not,  for  God's  sake,  go  on  with  these  re- 
solutions ;  if  you  do,  the  English  people  will 
laugh  at  us." 

Mr.  John  O'Connell  :  No !]  At  all 
events,  Sir  Coleman  O'Loughlen  used 
words  to  that  effect.  So  far  as  regarded 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  consistency.  Per- 
hap8»  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Proposed  the  extension  of  the  income-tax  to 
reland,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  come 
forward  and  second  the  proposition.  But 
what  was  to  happen  at  last  ?  For  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  this,  he  would  refer  to 
another  speech  made  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. On  Monday,  Nov.  16,  at  the  Re- 
peal Association,  Mr.  John  O'Connell  rose 
to  address  the  Association : — 

"  There  were,"  he  said,  *'  some  rumours  of  a 
Coercion  Bill  being  passed  to  repress  orime  in 
Ireland.  Now,  when  he  went  into  Parliament 
next  week,  if  he  found  that  a  Coercion  Bill  was 
pressed  on,  instead  of  the  promised  measure  to 
reconcile  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  if  every 
means  were  not  first  employed  to  test  the  ordinary 
law  to  the  fullest  extent,  he  pledged  himself  that 
he  would  die  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons before  he  would  allow  it  to  be  carried 
through." 

Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  fulfil  that 
pledge  ?  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  to 
carry  out  the  intention  he  had  expressed, 
he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  would  certainly  be  present 
to  bemoan  him  ;  and  he  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that,  if  ho  meant  to  die 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  everything 
should  be  done  '*dacently.**  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  J.  0*Connell) 
had  said  that,  because  there  were  three  or 
four  landlords  in  Tipperary  and  Limerick 
who  could  go  out  in  safety  at  any  hour, 
and  who  had  no  locks  or  bars  for  their 
doors  and  windows,  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  Coercion  Bill;  but  those  cases 
formed  the  exceptions  and  not  the  rule. 
When  ho  looked  at  the  present  state  of 
Ireland,  and  read  the  horrible  accounts  of 
assassinations  and  outrages  which  took 
place  in  that  country,  he  had  no  hesitation 
m  declaring  that,  although  in  1833  he 
voted  against  the  Coercion  Bill  which  was 
then  proposed,  because  he  did  not  believe 
so  strong  a  measure  was  necessary  at  that 
time,  and  although  he  did  not  think  such  a 
measure  was  requisite  now,  yet,  having 
heard  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
knowing  the  kindness  of  heart  of  that 
right  hon.  Baronet,  and  that  he  would  not 
put  forward  any  measure  which  would  be 
unnccessarilj  coercive  towards  Ireland,  he 


did  not  think  that  the  law  was  snfficient  to 
meet  the  existing  evils,  and  he  should  be 
prepared  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  so  far  as  his  hum- 
ble aid  and  vote  would  go.  There  were  in 
Ireland  a  class  of  persons  who  possessed 
great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  who,  ho  believed,  might  by  the 
exercise  of  their  power  be  instrumental  to 
a  very  great  extent,  in  the  repression  of 
crime— he  alluded  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  He  wished  to  observe,  that  he 
was  himself  intimately  connected  with  Ro- 
man Catholics.  From  that  connexion  he 
had  been  led  into  intimacy  with  many  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests;  and  he  believed  that 
there  was,  generally  speaking,  no  body  of 
men  more  exemplary  in  their  conduct, 
more  desirous  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
their  calling,  or  more  anxious  and  willing 
to  aflbrd  spiritual  aid  to  those  placed  with- 
in their  circle.  But  he  must  say,  also, 
that,  as  wa^  the  case  in  all  communities, 
there  were  some  exceptions,  one  or  two  of 
which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  bring  un- 
der the  notice  of  the  House.  Before  he 
did  so,  however,  he  wished  to  call  their 
attention  to  an  exhortation  to  the  people  of 
Ireland,  put  forth  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  of  that  country,  so  far  back  as 
1762,  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  CathoUcs 
were  subjected  to  civil  disabilities,  when 
their  lives  could  scarcely  be  considered 
safe,  and  when  their  property  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  secure.  In  March,  1762, 
a  general  fast  was  ordained  **  for  the  suc- 
cess of  His  Majesty's  arms;"  and  an  ex- 
hortation was  issued  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  and  was  read  in  the  chapels, 
to  this  eff^ect : — 

"  We  think  it  our  duty  to  remind  you  of  the 
thanks  you  owe  to  Almighty  God,  who,  in  these 
calamitous  times,  loayes  you  in  the  enjoyment  of 
peace,  and  the  blessings  that  attend  it.  W©  exhort 
you  to  behave  in  the  same  i)eacoablc  manner,  and 
to  avoid  everything  in  public  and  private  that 
might  give  the  least  shadow  of  otfencc.  Lengtli 
of  time,  your  constant,  ready,  and  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  the  ruling  powers,  have  greatly  worn  otf 
the  rigour  of  prejudioo  against  you;  but  whether 
we  shall  be  act»med  worthy  of  future  favour  or 
not,  it  is  our  duty,  as  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
strongly  to  enforce  the  duty  of  a  submissive,  obe- 
dient, and  peaceful  behaviour,  and  yours,  as  Chris- 
tians and  good  subjects,  to  fulfil  them  steadily  in 
your  practice." 

That  exhortation  was  issued  in  1762 ; 
would  to  God  that  such  exhortations  were 
put  forth  now  I  The  author  of  Tlie  Past 
and  Present  Policy  of  England  towards 
Ireland,  from  which  he  had  taken  the 
above  exhortation,  added — 
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"  Such  was  the  language  of  the  prodocessors  of 
the  O'Coimclls  and  the  M'llalcs." 

Had  they  not  recently  seen  meetings 
throughout  the  disturbed  districts  of  Ire- 
land, at  which  priests,  who  were  dignita- 
ries of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  had 
used  language  far  different  from  that? 
Ho  was  about  to  allude  to  a  meeting  an 
account  of  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  had 
been  read  by  every  Gentleman  present ; 
but  he  was  anxious  to  call  special  attention 
to  it  on  this  occasion,  because  four  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  were  present  at  it ;  and 
he  wished  to  ask  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
whether  they  heard  the  language  he  was 
about  to  read,  and  which  was  ascribed  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  archdeacon  ?  He  wished 
to  know  whether  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
came  forward  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
referred,  and  repudiated  the  language  used 
by  the  archdeacon,  and  whether  they  called 
upon  him,  as  a  minister  of  religion  and  a 
disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus,^  to  withdraw 
these  sentiments  and  expressions  ?  A 
meeting  was  held  at  Cashel,  at  which 
there  was — 

**  A  full  muster  of  priests ;  four  Members  of 
rarliameiit,  namely,  Mr.  J.  O'Connell  (the  lion 
of  the  (lay),  Mr.  N.  M;iher  (who  acted  as  chair- 
man), Mr.  F.  Scully,  and  Mr.  M.  Keatinge,  be- 
sides a  sprinkling  of  small  landowners." 

TIio  Venerable  Archdeacon  Laffan,  in  sec- 
onding the  resolution,  said — 

**  In  doing  so,  he  rose  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
sensation.  He  looked  around  him,  and  he  saw 
an  assemblage  of  his  brother  Tipperary  men — the 
good  and  the  noble -hearted,  though  perhaps  ex- 
citable Tipperary  men — who  were  called,  by  the 
Englishmen,  murderers.  The  Saxon  scoundrel, 
with  his  bellyfuU  of  Irish  meat,  could  vei*y  well 
afford  to  call  his  poor,  honest,  starving  fellow- 
countrymen  savages  and  assassins ;  but  if  in  the 
victualling  department  John  Bull  suffered  one- 
fifth  of  the  privations  to  which  the  Tipperary  men 
were  subject,  if  he  had  courage  enough,  he  would 
stand  upon  one  side  and  shoot  the  first  man  he 
would  meet  with  a  decent  coat  upon  his  back. 
lUit  the  Saxon  had  not  courage  to  do  anything 
like  a  man  :  he  growls  out  like  a  hungry  tiger." 

All  these  remarks,  he  might  observe,  were 
received  with  cheers.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  some  of  the  four  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment he  had  mentioned  were  now  present, 
and  he  wished  to  ask  them  whether  Arch- 
deacon Laffan  made  use  of  this  language, 
and  whether,  when  such  inflammatory  lan- 
guage was  uttered  by  one  of  their  own 
priesthood,  they  remained  silent,  or  joined 
in  the  cheers  which  greeted  his  senti- 
ments ?  He  had  read  the  speech  in  order 
tliat  those  hon.  Gentlemen  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  coming  forward  and  stating 
what  course  they  pursued.      Were  they 


silent  on  the  occasion  he  had  mentioned  ? 
If  he  might  believe  the  newspapers,  they 
were.  He  would  ask  the  House  whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen ought  not  to  have  said,  "  We  are 
dealing  with  an  excitable  people  ;  15,000 
persons  are  assembled  before  ns ;  yon,  a 
minister  of  religion,  a  disciple  of  our  Sa- 
vour, one  who  ought  to  be  a  peacemaker, 
should  not  tell  these  poor  people  that  the 
way  to  redress  their  wrongs  is  to  shoot  the 
first  man  they  see  with  a  decent  coat  on 
his  back  ?*'  Ought  not  the  priests  to  have 
told  the  people,  **  Conduct  yourselves  de- 
cently; do  your  duty,  not  only  towards 
your  God,  but  to  your  country;  and  if  you 
discharge  your  duty  as  men  and  as  Chris- 
tians, we,  who  hold  this  high  and  sacred 
calling,  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  people,  and  to  ob- 
tain from  the  Government  the  redress  of 
your  grievances.'*  He  hoped  that  the 
conduct  of  a  minister  of  religion,  in  ad- 
dressing an  excited  crowd  in  such  language 
as  he  had  read,  would  call  forth  the  cen- 
sures of  his  superiors ;  that  the  discipline 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  he 
believed  was  generally  wielded  for  good 
and  useful  purposes,  would  be  applied  to 
this  case;  and  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the 
archdeacon  would  be  dismissed  from  the 
high  situation  which  he  held.  But  the 
Irish  priesthood,  instead  of  now  issuing 
such  addresses  as  that  which  had  been  put 
forth  in  1762,  denounced  men  from  the 
altar.  One  man  who  was  denounced  was 
shot  the  same  day;  another  was  denounced 
from  the  altar  one  day  and  was  shot  the  fol- 
lowing evening.  These  were  not  imaginary 
cases;  ho  wished  to  God  they  were.  What 
was  the  evidence  of  a  priest  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  in  a  case  where  a  man  namea 
Callaghan  had  been  murdered  ?  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  examination : — 

"  Did  you  denounce  the  murdered  man  from 
the  altar  ?— I  did. 

"  When  did  you  denounce  him  ? — On  Sunday 
at  mass. 

**  When  was  he  murdered  ? — At  5  o'clook  the 
same  evening." 

But  was  it  because  a  man  was  a  bad  landlord 
— because  he  was  unkind  and  inconsiderate 
to  his  tenants,  that  he  was  thus  murdered  ? 
Not  at  all.  Was  Major  Mahon  a  man  of 
such  a  class  ?  He  (Sir  B.  Hall)  believed 
that  unfortunate  gentleman  was  a  most  ex- 
cellent man.  But  what  were  the  facts  at- 
tending his  murder  ?  He  was  denounced 
by  the  priest  on  the  Sunday;  and  on  the 
Monday,  while  returning  from  his  chari<> 
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table  office  in  Roscommon,  he  was  shot 
dead  in  bis  carriage.  Could  it  be  said, 
then,  that  the  priests  had  no  power  in  Ire- 
land ?  The  meaning  of  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
seemed  to  be,  that,  because  the  Irish  poor- 
law  was  insufficient  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  they  should  be 
supported  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  (Sir  B.  Hall)  must  say  that  he,  as  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  largest  consti- 
tuencies in  England,  would  not  sanction 
any  further  grant  of  money  for  the  relief 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  until  he  found  that 
the  means  of  Ireland  herself  were  utterly 
exhausted.  It  appeared,  according  to  the 
returns  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, that  the  rateable  value  of  property 
in  Ireland  was  no  less  then  14,000,000/., 
and  it  was  generally  understood  to  amount 
to  as  much  as  20,000,000/.;  but,  until 
these  returns  were  published,  hon.  Gentle- 
men connected  with  Ireland  used  to  come 
down  to  the  House  and  state  that  the  rate- 
able value  of  Irish  property  was  not 
10,000,000/.,  and  he  even  remembered 
one  Gentleman  asserting  that  it  was  not 
more  than  6,000,000/.  He  considered 
that  as  the  rateable  property  in  Ireland 
was  so  considerable,  it  was  somewhat  hard 
to  tax  the  poor  people  of  this  country  for 
the  support  of  the  Irish  people,  when  Ire- 
land possessed  amply  sufficient  property  to 
maintain  its  own  poor.  He  was,  therefore, 
prepared  to  vote  against  the  Amendment. 
With  regard  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  J. 
O'Connell),  he  could  only  say,  that  be- 
lieving that  farther  powers  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  must  be  granted  to  that  ex- 
cellent man,  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  who  had  shown  the  utmost  anx- 
iety to  do  everything  that  would  promote 
the  welfare  of  that  country,  he  should  be 
happy  to  give  his  assistance  to  the  Govern- 
ment whenever  they  might  call  upon  him 
to  support  a  measure  with  such  an  object. 
Mr.  MAURICE  O'CONNELL  said, 
that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
had  just  sat  down,  and  which  had  been 
listened  to  with  so  much  attention,  and 
had  elicited  the  applause  of  the  House, 
was  precisely  that  description  of  speech 
which  was  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish  people.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  pleased,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
Address,  to  be  facetious  upon  certain  state- 
ments which  had  been  made  by  his  (Mr. 
M.  0*Conneirs)  brother  at  the  meetings  of 
certain  associations  in  Ireland;  and  he  had 


been  particularly  facetious  on  his  brother's 
(Mr.  John  O'Conneirs)  declaration,  that 
sooner  than  suffer  a  Coercion  Bill  to  pass 
he  would  die  upon  the  floor  of  the  House. 
He  (Mr.  M.  O'Connell)  must  say  he  did 
not  think  such  a  necessity  would  ever  arise. 
He  believed  the  Irish  Members  understood 
how  to  defeat  a  Coercion  Bill  now  as  they 
had  done  before;  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
God  upon  their  efforts,  they  would  defeat 
any  such  measure.  He  hoped  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  would  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  more  wise  and  experienced  persons  than 
the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir  B. 
Hall),  and  would  thus  relieve  him  and  his 
friends  from  the  necessity  of  opposing  any 
measure  of  coercion  they  might  bring  for- 
ward. The  hon.  Baronet  had  assailed  the 
character  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  and  had 
read  the  first  part  of  the  speech  of  one 
clergyman,  and  part  of  the  evidence  of 
another.  He  begged  to  say,  notwithstand- 
ing the  statements  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
that  the  Catholic  clergy  had  inculcated 
peace,  good  order,  and  submission  to  the 
laws,  upon  the  people.  He  would  ask 
whether,  if  the  people  of  England  had  suf- 
fered the  same  privations,  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  same  necessities,  and  had 
been  exposed  to  the  same  cruelties  as  the 
people  of  Ireland,  they  would  have  remain- 
ed quiet  ?  What  influence,  he  asked,  could 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  people 
of  England  which  would  have  had  the  same 
effect  upon  them,  under  such  circum- 
stances, as  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  had  had  upon  the  Irish  people  ? 
And  yet  these  priests  were  the  men  who 
were  selected  by  the  hon.  Baronet  as  the 
subject  of  his  denunciations  in  that  House. 
The  Address  issued  in  1762,  which  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
stated  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  bound 
to  preserve  peace  and  order,  and  this  they 
had  done.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
had  obeyed  them,  and  the  clergy  had  pre- 
served peace  and  order  from  1762  to  1846. 
Did  hon.  Gentlemen  mean  to  say  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
not  been  obedient  to  the  laws  ?  Would  they 
venture  to  say  that  the  Catholic  piiests  of 
Ireland  had  not  inculcated  submission  to 
the  laws,  and  that  three-fourths  of  the 
people  had  not  obeyed  them  ?  Why,  against 
what  portion  of  the  country  was  it  pre- 
tended that  coercive  measures  were  re- 
quired ?  Professedly  against  only  six  out 
of  thirty-two  counties;  and  yet  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen met  him  with  a  laugh,  when  he 
told  them  that  three-fourths  of  the  people 
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of  Ireland  bad  been  obedient  to  tbe  laws. 
Tbat  laugb,  and  tbe  speecb  of  tbe  bon. 
Baronet  wbo  last  addressed  tbe  House, 
sbowed  bow  little  was  known  in  tbat  House 
and  in  England  of  tbe  state  of  Ireland  and 
of  tbe  feeling  of  tbe  people;  and  be  must 
saj  be  believed  tbat  tbe  speecb  of  tbe  bon. 
Baronet  would  not  tend  to  remove  any  por- 
tion of  tbe  acerbity  wbicb  migbt  exist  in 
tbe  minds  of  tbe  Irisb  people  against  tbe 
present  Government  and  tbe  rule  of  Eng- 
land. Wbat,  be  would  ask,  bad  called 
into  existence  tbose  tbree  or  four  societies 
in  Ireland  to  wbicb  tbe  bon.  Baronet  bad 
referred  ?  Wbat  was  it  but  tbe  misdirected 
efforts  of  tbe  Englisb  Legislature;  wbat 
was  it  but  tbeir  baving  taken  a  wrong 
course,  and  baving  proposed  coercion  ratber 
tban  amendment  of  tbe  law  ?  Tbe  bon. 
Baronet  bad  stated  tbat  10,000,000?.  bad 
been  sent  over  to  Ireland  last  year;  but 
be  wisbed  tbe  bon.  Gentleman  bad  favoured 
tbem  witb  some  sort  of  evidence  in  support 
of  bis  assertion.  He  was  satisfied  tbat  tbe 
entire  amount  expended  in  Ireland  did  not 
rcacb  one-fiftb  of  tbe  sum  mentioned  by 
tbe  bon.  Baronet;  and  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  that  amount  was  subtracted  for 
tbe  payment  of  tbe  army  of  15,000  men 
wbo  were  employed  in  tbe  distribution  of 
relief.  Witb  regard  to  tbe  Amendment 
before  tbe  House,  tbe  objection  of  Irisb 
Members,  on  tbe  remedial  point,  was  tbis 
— tbat  tbe  Address  asserted  wbat  tbey 
knew  to  be  incorrect,  tbat  tbe  poor-law 
measure  of  last  Session,  in  conjunction 
witb  tbe  otbcrs,  would  be  sufficient  to 
afford  tbe  necessary  quantity  of  relief  to 
tbe  destitute.  He  did  not  attend  in  tbe 
House  last  Session,  because  be  conceived 
it  was  rigbt  to  be  absent;  and  be  wbo 
was  gone  bad  put  it  upon  bim  as  a  sacred 
duty  that  be  should  remain  in  Ireland 
amongst  his  late  father's  people,  and  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  the  tenantry,  and 
contribute  in  every  possible  method  to  their 
relief.  Those  efforts,  thank  God,  with  the 
aid  received  from  various  quarters,  were 
successful:  that  portion  of  tbe  country  was, 
as  it  had  always  been,  decent;  it  was  in  a 
better  state  than  almost  any  other  district 
in  Ireland.  But  the  returns  wbicb  had 
been  made  out,  or  would  be,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  would  show  tbat  in  that 
district,  taking  the  whole  of  it,  there  was 
not  on  an  average  two  months*  provision 
for  the  people.  Regarding  tbis  as  a  sam- 
ple, how  could  tbe  means  of  subsistence  be 
eked  out  by  tbe  people  for  the  period  tbat 
must  elapo  before  next  harvest?  Where 


were  tbey  to  get  seed  ?  How  were  tbey  to 
manage  their  land  ?  To  be  sure,  tbey  bad  an 
agricultural  lecturer  sent  down,  but  be  did 
not  understand  a  word  of  tbeir  language; 
for  tbe  prevailing  language  of  tbe  district 
was  Irish,  and  be  might  as  well  have  lec- 
tured in  Hebrew  as  in  Englisb.  Let  those 
returns  belaid  upon  tbe  table;  let  coercive 
measures  be  postponed  till  then ;  let  the 
state  of  Ireland  be  ascertained,  owing  to 
the  defective  crops,  tbe  short  sowing  of 
potatoes,  tbe  pressure  of  tbe  misery  of  last 
year  and  tbe  year  before;  and  if,  after  tbat 
examination,  bon.  Members  could  consci- 
entiously say  that  tbe  people  were  likely 
to  be  relieved  by  any  poor-law  that  could 
be  passed,  let  it  be  worked  out,  and  let 
every  property  in  the  country  be  sacrificed 
till  it  had  been  worked  out ;  be,  for  one, 
would  not  shrink  from  bis  part.  But  if  tbe 
House  found  from  tbose  returns  tbat  there 
was  no  probability  of  a  sufficiency  of  food, 
would  they  refuse  to  make  an  advance,  and 
supply  the  deficiency  ?  Let  them  take  tbe 
estate  of  the  landlord  if  they  pleased,  and 
make  bim  answerable  for  what  tbey  would; 
but  above  all  things  let  tbem  not  starve  the 
people,  and  least  of  all  for  a  crotchet. 
Taking  the  average  of  Ireland,  it  would 
be  found  tbat  there  was  no  resident  landlord 
who  bad  not  more  than  a  year's  rent  due 
to  bim,  and  who  bad  not  sacrificed,  and 
was  ready  to  sacrifice,  at  all  events,  25  or 
50  per  cent  to  enable  tbe  people  to  get 
through  their  difficulty.  People  talked  of 
an  estimated  rental  of  so  many  millions; 
but  there  was  not  6,000,000?.  of  it  spent 
in  the  country.  Irisb  members  were  turned 
back  invariably  without  that  for  wbicb  tbey 
came  here;  and  they  saw  those  wbo  sneered 
at  tbem,  or  met  them  witb  long  strings  of 
figures,  raised  to  high  office,  and  honoured 
with  peerages,  perhaps:  who  could  wonder 
that  there  should  be  excitement  in  Ireland? 
The  bon.  Baronet  (Sir  B.  Hall)  read  tbe 
address  of  1762.  If  he  would  look  to  the 
addresses  of  the  present  priesthood  from 
the  altars ;  if  be  could  be  amongst  tbem, 
and  bear  tbose  addresses ;  if  be  would  at- 
tend to  tbe  injunctions  of  their  bishops, 
their  pastoral  letters  published  twice  or 
thrice  a  year;  or  if  he  would  even  conde- 
scend to  read  tbe  conclusion  of  the  speech 
of  Archdeacon  Laffan  to  wbicb  the  bon. 
Member  referred — but  it  would  not  suit  his 
case — the  lion.  Member  would  find  tbat 
the  very  crimes  he  attributed  to  the  priest- 
hood, as  the  exciters  of  them,  were  univer- 
sally denounced,  and  that  if  there  was  vio- 
lent language  on  the  part  of  an  individual^ 
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it  was  excited  by  the  calumnies  heaped 
here  in  former  days,  and  elsewhere  con- 
stantly, not  only  upon  the  people,  but  upon 
the  priesthood.  If  there  should  have  been 
an  alteration  in  the  tone  of  the  priesthood 
since  1762,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  ?  In 
1762  they  were  loyal ;  during  the  war  the 
Catholic  people  of  Ireland  were  superemi- 
nently loyal  and  obedient  to  the  law ;  and 
now,  after  twenty  years  of  peace,  when  the 
state  of  the  people  was  found  to  be  not 
better — not  so  good  as  it  was  in  1762  with 
the  exception  of  their  political  privileges, 
was  it  to  bo  wondered  at  that  they  should 
be  excited,  and  that  the  successors  of  those 
clergy  should  not  be  as  quiet  and  as  pas- 
sive instruments  as  when  their  hopes  were 
still  young,  and  their  expectations  un- 
clouded ? 

Mr.  W.  S.  CRAWFORD  would  not 
have  trespassed  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  in  this  debate,  were  it  not  for  the 
interest  he  took  in  one  of  the  questions 
raised— -the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland.  He  had  heard  from  the  Home 
Secretary  that  Ireland  was  not  to  be  with- 
out hope  that  a  measure  on  that  subject 
would  be  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment. That  declaration,  however,  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  for  at  the  commencement 
of  last  Session  the  then  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land told  the  House  the  same;  and  over 
and  over  again,  during  the  Session,  the 
subject  was  stated  to  be  under  the  anxious 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and  yet 
the  Session  passed  and  nothing  was  done. 
It  was  right  that  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  called  to  the  neglect  of 
British  Legislatures  and  Governments  on 
this  head,  after  they  had  indelibly  written 
in  their  own  records  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  past  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland  was  the  cause  of  the  suf- 
ferings and  disorders  in  that  country.  The 
Committee  of  1825  put  as  the  first  mea- 
sure to  be  attended  to  by  the  House,  a 
remedy  for  the  defective  state  of  the  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland ;  the 
Committee  in  1830  said  the  same  thing ; 
in  1836  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  re- 
ported a  mass  of  evidence  to  the  same  re- 
sult; and  then  there  was  afterwards  the 
Land  Commission  with  all  its  evidence. 
Had  not  the  Governments  and  Legislatures 
of  England  been  responsible  for  the  neg- 
lect of  this  important  subject  ?  Were  not 
the  present  Government  under  a  deep  re- 
sponsibility for  the  blood  shed  within  the 
last  six  months  ?  His  firm  belief  was,  that 
if  a  proper  measure  had  been  brought  for- 


ward and  carried  through  the  House  in  tlie 
last  Session,  we  should  not  have  had  one 
of  the  murders  which  had  disgraced  the 
country.  He  would  therefore  put  it  to  the 
present  Government  to  consider  that  re* 
sponsibility,  and  no  longer  to  trifle  with 
this  great  question.  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  disorders  of  Ireland,  but  the  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  property  ?  We  heard  of  the 
sacred  rights  of  property;  but  were  there 
no  rights  of  poverty  ?  Had  the  poor  man 
no  rights  of  property  ?  But  the  rights  of 
labour  were  not  secured.  English  Members 
had  no  idea  how  the  Irish  tenant  was  situ- 
ated, because  they  would  have  no  idea  of 
placing  their  own  tenants  in  such  a  situ- 
ation. The  landlords  of  England  did  not 
expect  their  tenants  to  sit  down  upon  a 
bare  sod,  without  a  house  or  the  means  of 
cultivating  the  land ;  they  did  not  expect 
a  tenant  to  farm  land  without  improving 
it;  and  if  he  did  improve  it,  they  would  not 
claim  to  turn  him  out  without  any  compen- 
sation for  what  he  had  done.  But  that 
was  the  fate  of  the  poor  tenant  in  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland.  He  sat  down 
upon  a  bare  sod  ;  he  had  to  make  the 
necessary  outlay,  and  therefore  he  had 
reason  to  e2q)ect  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed the  reward  of  his  labour  expended 
on  the  land,  and  a  return  for  the  beneficial 
interest  he  had  created.  The  people  of 
Ireland  considered  that  the  promises  of 
this  House  had  been  broken,  and  they 
were  never  to  expect  any  fulfilment  of 
promises  made  by  British  Governments  or 
British  Legislatures.  During  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  two  Bills  were  brought  in  relating  to 
this  subject,  and  one  of  them  was  still  be- 
fore the  House  when  he  left  office;  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  then  stated  that 
the  question  would  be  considered  by  the 
present  Government,  and  that  early  in  the 
next  Session  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  ; 
so  that  the  noble  Lord  was  under  a  double 
pledge  and  engagement  not  longer  to  neg- 
lect this  subject.  The  consequence  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland 
being  allowed  to  continue  as  at  present, 
was  that  the  tenants  considered  the  land- 
lords as  tyrants,  and  the  people  felt  them- 
selves slaves,  and  there  was  a  want  of  con- 
fidence between  them.  If  the  Government 
would  refer  to  the  evidence  before  the 
Land  Commission,  and  see  how  the  ten- 
ants fared  under  all  the  machinery  of  land- 
lordism, they  would  not  be  astonished  at 
the  disorder  that  pervaded  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland.     The  people  were  told  to  have 
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self-reliance;  how  could  they  when  they 
did  not  know  that  they  might  not  he  turn- 
ed out  in  six  months;  and  in  many  cases 
were  the  more  certain  to  ho  turned  out  if 
they  made  improvements  ?  Secure  the 
tenant  his  interest  in  the  land,  and  you 
would  produce  benefits  never  yet  known  in 
Ireland.  Confidence  existed  in  the  part 
of  the  county  of  Down  with  which  he  was 
connected;  and  there  was  not  an  able- 
bodied  man  unemployed  there,  nor  any 
difficulty  in  providing  for  the  poor.  The 
tenant-right  was  now  established  by  law  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  against  third  parties; 
and  inquisitions  for  awarding  damages  to 
be  paid  by  railway  companies  requiring  the 
land  had  been  held,  and  the  interest  of  the 
tenant-at-will  had  been  paid  for  at  a  rate 
settled  by  a  public  legal  decision.  What 
the  tenants  required  in  that  part  was,  that 
they  should  have  the  same  right  against 
their  landlords.  He  had  brought  in  seve- 
ral Bills,  which,  perhaps,  he  had  made  too 
complicated  in  his  anxiety  to  remove  objec- 
tions; but  he  was  now  of  opinion  that  the 
simpler  the  measure  the  better.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  go  into  details.  His  object 
was  to  impress  upon  the  House  and  the 
Government  that  no  matter  what  means 
they  took,  they  never  would  obtain  secu- 
rity for  property,  or  peace  and  good  order 
in  Ireland,  until  they  went  to  the  root  of 
the  evil  which  he  had  pointed  out,  and  re- 
medied the  grievance  which  the  tenants 
suftered,  arising  from  the  present  relations 
in  which  the  landlords  and  tenants  stood 
towards  each  other.  On  some  estates  in 
the  south  of  Ireland  it  was  the  custom  to 
give  the  tenants  notice  to  quit  every  six 
months,  in  order  to  keep  them  under  the 
power  of  the  landlord.  Was  it  possible 
there  could  be  any  improvement  of  the 
land  under  such  circumstances  ?  He  wish- 
ed to  point  out  another  important  consider- 
ation. The  Government  had  intimated 
that  a  measure  would  be  introduced  af- 
fecting this  very  question;  the  result  was, 
that  even  those  landlords  who  were  willing 
to  grant  leases  withheld  from  doing  so 
in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
law.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Many 
persons  were  deprived  of  the  franchise, 
and  the  number  qualified  to  act  as  jurors 
was  inconveniently  diminished.  It  was,  he 
was  aware,  perfectly  useless  for  any  pri- 
vate individual  to  bring  forward  a  question 
of  this  important  nature  with  a  view  to  its 
enactment.  For  it  to  be  successful  it  must 
be  undertaken  by  the  Government;  and 
his  object  now  was  to  call  upon  them  to 
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discharge  their,  duty  in  that  respect.  A 
proposal  had  been  made  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  send  forth  lecturers  to  improve 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  their  knowledge  of 
agriculture.  He  gave  the  noble  Lord  full 
credit  for  the  good  intention  with  which  he 
made  the  proposition;  but  it  was  impossible 
any  such  plan  could  be  of  the  least  avail 
until  the  tenant  should  obtain  security  that 
he  would  be  compensated  for  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  him.  No  man  would 
think  of  improving  an  estate  until  he  pos- 
sessed that  security.  He  did  not  pretend 
that  any  measure  could  be  introduced  that 
would  at  once  effect  any  very  gi*eat  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland;  but  this  he  would  maintain, 
that  some  enactment  on  the  landlord  and 
tenant  question  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  a  groundwork  for  all  further  im- 
provement. No  man  was  more  anxious 
than  he  was  to  give  the  Government  any 
power  they  could  justly  call  for  to  put 
down  that  dreadful  assassinating  principle 
which  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland; 
but  he  would  not  delude  the  Government, 
the  House,  or  the  British  nation  by  induc- 
ing them  for  a  moment  to  entertain  the 
idea  that  it  could  be  put  down  by  any  co- 
ercive measure.  If  a  coercive  measure 
were  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  some  pro- 
perly-devised ameliorating  measures,  then 
he  would  willingly  accede  to  any  proposi- 
tion of  that  kind;  but  he  would  in  no  de- 
gree consent  to  give  the  Government  coer- 
cive powers  without  some  subsequent  mea- 
sures of  an  improving  character  being 
finally  substituted  for  them.  With  regard 
to  the  existing  poor-law  in  Ireland,  he  en- 
tertained serious  doubts  whether  it  was  a 
measure  calculated  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended;  at  all  events,  to 
meet  the  present  state  of  distress  in  that 
country.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
sanction  the  proposition  for  drawing  from 
the  public  funds  the  means  required  as  a 
substitute  for  that  inefficient  poor-law.  He 
was  perfectly  certain  that  there  were  re- 
sources in  Ireland,  sufficient  both  for  em- 
ploying and  feeding  the  people,  if  those  re- 
sources were  brought  into  action.  He 
should  be  the  last  man  to  agree  to  a  pro- 
posal which  should  take  from  the  distressed 
working  classes  of  England  those  scanty 
means  which  they  now  possessed,  in  order 
to  support  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and  there- 
by relieve  the  property  of  that  country 
from  those  liabilities  which  justly  devolved 
upon  it. 

Mr.  MAHER  rose  to  reply  to  the  ques-* 
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tion  which  had  heen  put  to  him  hj  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Marylebone,  as 
being  one  of  those  Members  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  held  at  Cashel  the 
other  .day.  The  hon.  Baronet  asked  whe- 
ther he  heard  the  speech  made  by  the  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Laffan  at  that  meeting.  He 
begged  to  state,  that  he  did  hear  that  rev. 
gentieman  make  the  speech  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  Baronet.  In  its  commencement 
it  certainly  was  an  intemperate  speech; 
and  if  the  rev.  gentleman  had  continued  in 
the  same  strain  as  he  commenced,  he 
should  have  felt  it  his  duty,  as  chairman, 
to  have  remonstrated  with  him,  and  have 
prevented  his  proceeding.  But  the  rev. 
gentleman  in  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
advised  the  people  to  obey  the  laws;  and 
he  appealed  to  the  Members  of  Parliament 
who  were  present  at  the  meeting  to  pro- 
mote all  measures  that  would  tend  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  good  order,  and  assist  in 
handing  over  to  the  civil  power  all  who 
were  perpetrators  of  crime.  With  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  rev.  gentleman 
referred  to  discharged  his  ministerial  du- 
ties, he  could  affirm  that  there  was  not  a 
more  peaceable  parish  in  all  Ireland  than 
the  one  in  which  Archdeacon  Laffan  re- 
sided. He  had  assisted  that  rev.  gentle- 
man to  suppress  a  faction  in  the  parish  of 
which  he  was  the  curate,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary ;  and  he  had  seen  that  rev. 
gentleman  take  into  custody  the  leaders  of 
that  faction,  and  hand  them  over  to  the 
authorities  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
law.  On  one  occasion,  a  clergyman  in  the 
town  of  Thurles  came  to  him,  and  gave 
him  information  of  certain  parties  who 
were  at  that  time  suspected  of  levying  con- 
tributions to  support  some  persons  who 
were  supposed  to  have  done  a  good  work  in 
attacking  a  certain  landlord.  Ho  imme- 
diately informed  the  civil  authorities;  the 
parties  were  at  once  detected  in  the  very 
act  of  committing  the  crime;  they  were 
brought  to  trial  and  convicted.  That 
clergyman  was  the  same  individual  from 
whose  speech  the  hon.  Baronet  had  this 
evening,  for  his  own  special  purposes,  se- 
lected a  particular  portion  on  which  to  com- 
ment; but  which  speech,  if  he  had  read 
throughout,  he  would  have  found  was  not 
of  that  dangerous  character  he  would  seem 
to  ascribe  to  it. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  said,  that  after 
having  listened  with  attention  to  the  speech 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  H.  G rattan),  and  to  the  speeches  of 
his  hon.   Friends  the  Members  for  Cork 
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and  Rochdale,  he  must  say,  that  he  consi- 
dered that  no  Amendment  could  be  less 
necessary  than  the  one  which  had  now  been 
proposed.  He  certainly  had  entertained 
the  hope,  after  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Meath  would  have  felt  in- 
clined to  adopt  that  course  which  appeared 
on  the  present  occasion  to  be  the  most 
proper,  and  would  have  withdrawn  the 
Amendment.  His  hon.  Friend  had  en- 
tered at  large  into  the  subject  of  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  had  endeavoured  to  trace 
to  its  source  the  cause  of  crime  in  that 
country;  and  the  conclusion  at  which  his 
hon.  Friend  had  arrived  was,  that  the  dis- 
tress which  universally  prevailed  in  Ireland 
was  the  real  cause  of  crime.  Both  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  distress,  and 
the  enormity  of  the  crime  that  existed  in 
Ireland,  he  (Sir  W,  Somerville)  wished  it 
was  in  his  power  to  state  that  the  extent 
of  the  crime  of  which  they  had  all  read  and 
heard  so  much,  had  been  exaggerated,  and 
that  the  state  of  distress  had  been  greatly 
overdrawn;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  contradict  the  statement 
as  to  the  extent  of  crime  that  existed,  or 
to  declare  that  the  picture  drawn  of  the 
distress  was  overcharged.  But  while  they 
were  referring  to  the  state  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land, there  was  this  consolation— that  that 
crime  was  of  a  very  local  character;  it  was 
confined  to  a  part  of  King's  County,  and 
the  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  Roscom- 
mon, and  Tipperary.  It  also  partook  of 
this  most  remarkable  feature — that  it  re- 
sulted from  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  rent.  Formerly,  when  they 
took  into  consideration  the  statistics  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  they  used  to  hear,  even 
from  the  landlords,  the  hardship  of  dispos- 
sessing the  people  of  their  holdings.  At 
that  period,  whenever  the  landlords  came 
forward,  it  was  not  to  assist  in  dispossess- 
ing the  people,  but  simply  to  demand  a  fair 
rent,  as  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 
At  the  close  of  1846,  though  outrages 
were  very  frequent  in  Ireland,  they  were 
mostly  connected  with  the  distress  at  that 
time  prevailing.  There  was  plundering  of 
provisions,  slaughtering  of  cattle,  and 
crimes  of  that  description  which  distress 
and  want  alone  accounted  for;  but  agrarian 
crimes  were  less.  With  the  loss  of  that 
root  upon  which  the  population  of  Ireland 
mainly  depended,  seemed  to  have  passed 
away  that  love  for  land  which  had  always 
been  a  strong  characteristic  of  the  people  i 
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but  new  hopes  had  since  been  raised,  and 
a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of 
the  population  in  regard  to  land.  Add  to 
this,  that  emigration,  which  was  so  popular 
during  the  last  year,  had  become  unpopular 
in  this.  Many  reasons  might  be  assigned 
for  this  change  of  feeling  among  the  people. 
Fever  attacked  the  emigrants  when  on 
board  ship,  and  fever  attended  them  to 
the  shores  to  which  they  had  gone.  These 
accounts  reached  their  friends  at  home;  it 
could  not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  under  such  circumstances  emi- 
gration should  become  unpopular,  and  that 
the  people  should  ponder  well  before  they 
left  their  native  shores.  There  was  also 
this  additional  feature  in  the  state  of  crime 
as  it  now  existed,  that  the  crimes  were 
committed  by  armed  bodies  of  men  to  an 
extent  much  greater  than  formerly.  His 
hon.  Friend  had  said,  that  the  law,  as  it  at 
present  stood,  had  not  been  put  in  force 
by  the  Executive  Government.  On  what 
ground  did  his  hon.  Friend  rest  that  as- 
sertion ?  He  did  not  know;  but  this  he  did 
know,  that  there  never  had  existed  a  pe- 
riod when  the  law  had  been  put  in  force 
with  greater  vigour  than  it  had  been  by 
the  present  Government.  Then,  with  re- 
gard to  the  issuing  of  a  Special  Commis- 
sion. Of  this  he  was  quite  certain,  that 
whenever  sufficient  evidence  of  the  guilt  of 
the  parties  should  be  collected,  and  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  prisoners  should  be  put 
into  gaol  to  warrant  a  chance  of  a  convic- 
tion, the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  not  delay 
a  single  hour  in  issuing  a  Special  Commis- 
sion. But  what  was  the  real  state  of  the 
case  ?  The  murderers  of  Mr.  Roe,  of  Major 
Malion,  of  Mr.  Lucas,  and  of  Mr.  Bayly,  up 
to  the  present  moment  had  not  been  appre- 
hended; his  hon.  Friend  would  therefore 
at  once  see  that  the  issuing  of  a  Special 
Commission  under  such  circumstances 
would  bo  of  no  avail;  and  where  the  evi- 
dence would  not  warrant  such  a  step,  in- 
stead of  its  having  a  good  effect,  it  would 
be  mischievous.  His  hon.  Friend  was  in 
error  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  issue  Special 
Commissions  ad  libitum;  and  if  his  hon. 
Friend,  before  charging  the  Government 
with  attempting  to  introduce  measures  of 
severity  in  order  to  suppress  crime  in  Ire- 
land, would  have  patience  and  see  what 
those  measures  were  to  be,  he  might  find 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  possible  to 
devise  measures  which  should  not  outrage 
tlie  feelings  of  the  people,  and  yet  might 
have  the  effect  of  suppressing  crime  in 


Ireland.  The  course  adopted  in  Mr.  Roe's 
case — that  of  protecting  those  who  were 
engaged  in  a  lawful  oQect,  namely,  the 
collection  of  rent — ^not  by  interposing  or 
aiding  in  raising  that  rent,  but  simply  pro- 
tecting from  violence  those  who  were  so 
engaged — the  adoption  of  that  step  was 
attended  with  the  best  effect.  It  was,  at 
the  same  time,  a  course  perfectly  novel, 
and  he  behoved  it  would  be  the  means  of 
inducing  persons,  who  possessed  the  legal 
power  to  discharge  those  trusts  which  they 
sometimes  now  refused  to  do.  He  would 
now  turn  to  another  topic  adverted  to  by 
his  hon.  Friend — namely,  the  distress 
which  existed  in  Ireland.  He  grieved  to 
say,  that  no  one  could  possibly  exaggerate 
a  description  of  the  sufferings  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  passed  through  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  He  felt  that  he  could 
fairly  allude  to  that  subject  without  in  the 
least  palliating  the  crime  which  they  all 
deplored,  because  it  did  so  happen  that 
those  districts  where  crime  was  most  rife 
were  not  the  districts  in  which  distress 
most  existed.  While,  therefore,  they  gave 
vent  to  those  feehngs  of  indignation  which 
the  people  of  England  naturally  felt  at  the 
contemplation  of  the  crimes  committed  in 
Ireland,  let  them  not  forget  to  offer  their 
meed  of  approbation  to  those  suffering 
people  in  the  western  districts  who  had 
been  visited  with  a  calamity  such  as  had 
never  befallen  any  nation  before,  and  who 
had  borne  all  their  miseries  and  sorrows 
with  a  patience  and  a  forbearance  worthy 
of  every  commendation,  and  without  the 
commission  of  any  crime.  The  crisis  of 
last  year  left  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
without  the  ordinary  means  of  support. 
The  small  farmers,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
more  wealthy  farmers,  were  obliged  to  part 
with  their  capital  in  order  to  supply  them- 
selves with  food.  The  landlord  in  many 
instances  received  no  rents;  the  labour- 
ing population  lost  their  employment, 
and  in  thousands  of  cases  were  unable  to 
procure  subsistence.  It  was  hardly  too 
much  to  say,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things 
society  itself  was  in  a  state  of  disorgani- 
sation. What  was  the  course  which  the 
Government  pursued  ?  It  proposed  an  Act 
which  had  since  been  called  the  Rations 
Act.  By  that  Act  the  Government  under- 
took to  feed  almost  the  entire  population 
of  Ireland.  It  might  not  be  uninteresting 
to  the  House  if  he  read  to  them  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  official  documents,  stating  the 
number  of  people  who  were  receiving  ra- 
tions in  one  single  week  under  that  Act* 
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The  number  receiving  gratuitous  rations 
in  Ireland  in  one  week  in  July,  1847,  was 
2,569,926.  He  believed  that  no  Act  of 
Parliament  ever  was  passed  that  was  more 
effectual  for  its  object  than  the  Act  of  the 
last  year.  Upon  principle  it  was  perhaps 
a  perilous  thing  for  the  Government  to  un- 
dertake the  feeding  of  an  entire  popula- 
tion; but  peculiar  circumstances  having 
forced  it  upon  the  Government,  and  they 
having  undertaken  it,  he  believed  it  was 
the  most  successful  Act  that  ever  was 
passed,  and  that  it  was  carried  out  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  persons 
who  were  employed  in  Ireland  in  carrying 
that  Act  into  effect  performed  their  duties 
in  an  efficient  manner,  and  he  believed  that 
in  no  instance  had  there  occurred  a  case  of 
fraud  or  pecuniary  defalcation  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  individuals  so  employed. 
That  was  a  most  satisfactory  circumstance. 
The  harvest  generally  had  been  abimdant, 
though  the  quantity  of  potatoes  sown  last 
year  was  very  small.  In  ordinary  years 
the  value  of  the  potato  crop  was  estimated 
at  15,000,000?.  or  16,000,000?.;  but  this 
year  4,000,000?.  was,  perhaps,  the  utmost 
of  its  value.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances— the  expiration  of  the  temporary 
Act  of  last  year,  and  the  gathering  in  of 
a  comparatively  plenteous  harvest — the 
Government  was  called  upon  to  put  in 
force  the  new  poor-law,  no  other  means 
of  relief  being  left  for  the  destitute  poor  of 
Ireland.  It  had  been  said  that  that  law 
was  unsuccessful,  but  he  dissented  from 
that  representation.  No  doubt  the  period 
at  which  the  law  was  first  brought  into 
operation  was  unfortunate,  looking  to  the 
vast  amount  of  destitution  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  country;  but  considering 
all  the  difficulties  with  which  its  adminis- 
trators had  to  contend,  the  success  of  the 
law  had  exceeded  his  expectations  as  well 
as  the  expectations  of  others,  who,  it  was 
true,  had  not  entertained  such  favourable 
hopes  of  it  as  he  had.  Considering  the 
crisis  through  which  Ireland  had  passed, 
it  was  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  state 
that  three-fourths  of  that  country  were 
self-supporting.  He  believed  he  was  jus- 
tified in  stating  that  by  means  of  the  new 
poor-law  three-fourths]  of  Ireland  were 
self-supporting.  It  was  known  that  the 
distress  which  had  afflicted  the  western 
districts  of  Ireland  was  not  yet  at  an  end; 
but  the  Government  had  adopted  proper 
precautions  by  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  prospects  for  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  by  appointing  inspectors.    It 


was  perfectly  true,  as  had  been  stated  by 
an  hon.  Member  who  had  spoken  from  that 
(the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House),  that 
in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  the  poor-law 
alone  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  relief 
of  distress;  but  that  was  no  reason  for  not 
pressing  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  far  as 
possible  in  those  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  it  was  adequate  to  the  effectuu  re- 
lief of  distress.  It  was  due  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  show  that  they  could  depend 
on  their  own  resources;  and  it  was  due  to 
the  people  of  England  that  they  should  be 
convinced  that  those  resources  had  been 
been  appUed.  He  hoped  that  some  means 
would  be  devised  by  which  the  people  in 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,  to  which  he  had 
referred,  might  be  assisted  through  the 
crisis  which  still  impended.  The  time  for 
the  consideration  of  that  subject  would 
arrive  when  the  Government  was  convinced 
that  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  poor-law 
were  insufficient  to  meet  the  urgency  of 
the  case.  The  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
had  said,  that  a  number  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians had  abandoned  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  law;  but  he  was  not  aware 
that  a  single  board  had  thus  abandoned  its 
duty.  Some  boards  had  been  dissolved; 
but  there  were  circumstances  connected 
with  them  which  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  they  should  be  dissolved,  irre- 
spective of  any  voluntary  abandonment  of 
duty;  and  for  his  part  he  must  venture  to 
express  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be  lawful 
for  any  board  of  guardians  voluntarily  to 
abandon  a  duty  imposed  upon  it  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  affairs  of  the  imions 
of  which  the  boards  were  dissolved  were 
administered  by  paid  commissioners;  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  they  had 
had  great  and  almost  overwhelming  diffi* 
culties  to  contend  with;  nevertheless,  those 
difficulties  had  been  overcome,  and  although 
the  affairs  of  those  unions  had  not  pro- 
gressed as  he  could  have  wished  in  all  re- 
spects, still  nothing  had  occurred  to  de- 
monstrate that  the  ordinary  poor-law  had 
failed.  It  had  been  the  aim  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  carry  the  poor-law  into  effect 
in  a  manner  to  disarm  all  opposition. 
They  had  avoided  enforcing  the  rules  in  a 
harsh  and  arbitrary  manner,  and  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  by  a  continuance  in  the 
same  course  the  law,  which  was  now  only 
beginning  to  take  root  in  Ireland,  would 
eventually  become  popular.  Once  more 
he  requested  his  hon.  Friend,  before  con- 
demning the  measures  about  to  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Government,  to  wait  until 
F2 
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thej  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  were  of  a  harsh  or  unconsti- 
tutional nature.  He  might  state  that  the 
crimes  which  it  was  intended  to  repress 
being  of  a  local  character,  the  remedy  about 
to  be  applied  would  also  be  of  a  local  char- 
acter. Under  these  circumstances,  he 
hoped  that  his  hon.  Friends  would  not 
think  it  expedient  to  press  the  Amendment 
which  they  had  proposed.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  had  alluded  to  the  Irish  Ex- 
ecutive Government  in  no  very  complimen- 
tary terms;  but  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  if  he  supposed  that  part  of 
the  Executive  which  sat  in  Dublin  led  an 
idle  life,  he  was  very  much  mistaken.  He 
must  declare  to  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
Irish  Executive  was  actuated  by  an  anxious 
desire  to  carry  the  law  into  effect  with  per- 
fect impartiality;  and  he  could  further  as- 
sure him  that  the  police  of  Ireland  was  not 
the  idle  force  he  imagined  it  to  be.  On 
the  contrary  the  police  lead  a  most  haras- 
sing, and,  in  their  own  opinion,  a  very  ha- 
zardous life.  An  hon.  Member  had  said, 
that  he  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  had  always 
shown  himself  the  friend  of  Ireland  before 
he  joined  the  Government,  and  had  re- 
marked that  he  ought  not  to  pursue  a  dif- 
ferent course  in  consequence  of  having 
taken  office.  He  did  not  know  what  he 
had  done  since  he  had  taken  office  which 
could  justify  the  hon.  Member  in  making 
that  observation.  It  was  satisfactory  to 
him  to  know  that  at  the  period  of  his 
taking  office,  the  hon.  Member  conceived 
him  entitled  to  the  character  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  given  him;  and  it  would 
indeed  surprise  him  if  he  should  ever  do 
anything  whilst  he  continued  in  office  which 
would  justly  entitle  him  to  an  opposite 
character,  or  enable  any  person  to  say  that 
his  conduct  had  been  guided  by  any  but 
the  most  humane  and  kind  feelings  towards 
Ireland.  Did  he  not  entertain  such  feel- 
ings, he  would  be  a  most  unworthy  col- 
league of  the  Ministers  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour  to  serve.  Whatever  mistakes 
hon.  Members  might  think  had  been  com- 
mitted, either  by  Ministers  or  by  the  Par- 
liament, no  impartial  man,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  House,  could  be  of  opinion  that  they 
had  not  been  influenced  by  the  best  inten- 
tions, and  the  sincerest  wish  to  confer  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland  all  the  benefits  which 
it  was  in  their  power  to  bestow.  Having 
troubled  the  House  with  these  observa- 
tions, ho  would  conclude  by  expressing  a 
hope  that  the  Amendment  would  be  with- 
drawn. 


Mr.  STAFFORD*  said,  the  wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  down  was  one  in  which  he  did 
not  in  the  least  concur.  It  was  not  to 
him  of  the  slightest  consequence  whether 
the  hon.  Mover  of  the  Amendment  under 
consideration  should  see  fit  to  withdraw  his 
Motion  or  not;  but  he  entirely  agreed  with 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken  on 
the  subject,  who  thought  the  Amendment 
ought  to  be  withdrawn.  Doubtless  the 
hon.  Member  had,  since  bringing  his 
Amendment  forward,  discovered  that  which 
a  wise  tactician  ought  to  have  discovered 
before,  that  a  division  would  prove  that 
whatever  union  might  be  between  England 
and  Ireland,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  divi- 
sion on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  He 
should  give  his  support  to  the  Address, 
and  should  wait  to  see  what  the  measures 
were  to  be  brought  forward  by  her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  before  he  gave  an  opin- 
ion upon  them.  On  the  very  mild  and 
temperate  speech  which  had  just  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  House,  he  woidd  venture  to 
offer  a  few  comments,  though  not  at  all,  as 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Drogheda  would 
find,  in  the  spirit  of  opposition;  but  he 
merely  wished  in  the  first  place  to  remark 
on  what  he  thought  was  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  and  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Drogheda,  who 
appeared  to  think  that  the  poor-law  would 
be  self-supporting  in  three-fourths  of  Ire- 
land, though  in  the  other  quarter  he  con- 
sidered there  would  be  found  a  necessity 
for  a  grant  from  Government?  He  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  to  say  that  the  funds  of  the 
British  Association  would  be  found  avail- 
able and  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulties 
that  would  arise.  But  if,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Drogheda 
said,  the  poor-law  would  not  be  found  self- 
supporting  in  one-fourth  of  Ireland,  and 
if,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  said,  there  would  be  no  grant 
come  from  the  Government,  then  he  would 
ask  what  was  to  become  of  that  one-fourth 
part  of  the  people?  But  he  should  say 
that  the  success  of  the  poor-law  in  three- 
fourths  of  Ireland,  made  as  it  was  at  a 
time  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  impos- 
ing as  it  did  on  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try a  burden  of  the  most  unprecedented 


*  This  Gentleman  sat  in  the  preceding  Parlia- 
ment under  the  name  of  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien. 
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magnitude,  and  such  as  in  the  annals  of 
history  they  could  find  nothing  like,  except 
in  times  of  declared  revolution,  he  thought 
the  success  of  that  law  did  entitle  the  own- 
ers of  property  in  Ireland,  who,  through 
their  representatiyes  in  the  last  Parliament 
consented  to  that  charge  on  propei*ty,  and 
who,  according  to  the  admission  of  the 
Executive  Government,  had  in  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland  done  their  hest  to  carry  the 
law  into  operation,  the  especial  protection 
of  the  Legislature.  And  when  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen spoke  of  the  Government  coming 
forward  now  in  the  old  spirit  of  the  Coer- 
cion Bills  to  put  down  outrages  in  Ireland, 
he  would  heg  to  remind  them  that  the 
great  difference  hetween  the  past  and  the 
present  occasions  was,  that  now  no  person 
need  hy  law  starve  in  that  country;  and 
therefore  they  (the  landlords)  did  ask  and 
demand  that  the  same  Legislature  which 
had  enacted  that  law,  and  had  imposed 
that  tax  upon  them,  ought  now  to  enahle 
the  property  of  Ireland  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments, and  to  protect  the  poverty  of  Ire- 
land hy  the  enactment  of  laws  which  would 
serve  the  purposes  of  hinding  society  to- 
gether. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Memher  for  Drogheda  had  stated  that  the 
'  peculiarity  of  the  assassinations  and  the 
attempts  at  assassination  at  the  present 
day,  was  that  they  were  all  connected 
with  land.  He  would  grant  that  these 
crimes  were  in  the  greater  part  connected 
with  land,  and  with  the  collection  of  rates; 
hut  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should  not  de- 
ceive himself,  or  take  too  favourable  a  view 
of  the  state  of  society  in  that  country.  He 
ought  not  to  remain  under  the  impression 
that  crimes  tending  to  ensure  the  non-pay- 
ment of  rents  would  stop  where  they  be- 
gan. Let  them  look  at  the  last  murder, 
of  which  the  account  had  reached  London 
that  morning — a  murder  committed  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  near  to  a  property 
belonging  to  his  (Mr.  Stafford's)  father, 
and  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  col- 
lection of  rent.  A  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Dillon  lent  money  to  persons,  from  whom 
he  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  money 
back.  He  accordingly  went  to  Limerick 
to  consult  his  law  agent,  and  on  his  way 
home  he  was  barbarously  murdered.  Many 
of  these  crimes  were  not  at  all  connected 
with  land  or  with  the  payment  of  rents, 
but  they  were  connected  with  the  possession 
of  property;  and,  treat  it  as  they  would, 
disguise  it  as  they  would,  the  civil  war — if 
he  might  bo  allowed  to  apply  the  phrase, 
though  it  was  too  mild  a  term  for  the  sys- 


tem which  prevailed — the  civil  war  which 
now  prevailed  was  a  war  against  property; 
it  took  the  form  of  resistance  to  rents,  of 
resistance  to  rates,  and  of  resistance  to 
debts;  and  if  they  chose  to  thwart  the  en- 
deavours of  the  Executive  in  their  efforts 
to  suppress  that  war,  they  would  wrest  the 
responsibility  from  the  Government;  and 
the  reprobation  of  allowing  such  a  state  of 
things  as  that  which  now  prevailed  to  con- 
tinue would  fall,  not  upon  the  Government 
who  might  bring  in  measures  to  repress 
these  outrages — not  on  the  portion  of  the 
House  that  were  ready  to  support  such 
measures,  and  to  judge  fairly  of  their 
merits,  and  who  would  not  be  deterred 
from  doing  their  duty  by  the  fear  of  being 
charged  with  supporting  old  Coercion  Bills 
and  old  arbitrary  codes — ^but  it  would  fall 
an  hon.  Members  who,  by  their  opposition, 
might  prevent  such  measures  from  passing 
into  law.  The  evil  which  they  to  deal 
with  in  Ireland  was  not  that  of  solitary 
assassination — it  was  not  the  solitary  mur- 
der that  they  had  to  consider,  but  it  was 
the  system  of  connivance  in  these  murders 
— the  system,  he  might  say,  of  sympathy 
with  those  assassinations  and  with  those 
murders.  It  was  this  sympathy  which 
supported  crime,  and  which  he  was  afraid 
would  be  found  to  prevail  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  Ireland  that  in  any  other  country. 
They  found  that  the  criminal  law  in  Eng- 
land acted  well,  because  it  met  with  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  and  because  its 
execution  was  entrusted  in  the  hands  of 
the  people,  who  believed  that  it  was  their 
safety  and  their  defence;  but  when  they 
came  to  apply  the  principle  of  that  crimi- 
nal law  to  Ireland,  they  found  no  sympa- 
thy in  its  favour,  and  none  of  those  ends 
attained  by  it,  which  all  parted  with  a 
portion  of  their  natural  liberty  to  ob- 
tain. He  knew  that  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  say,  **  Bring 
round  the  sympathies  of  the  people, 
do  away  with  the  oppression,  the  injus- 
tice, and  the  abuses  that  they  are  now  sub- 
jected to,  and  you  will  then  get  the  people 
of  Ireland  on  the  side  of  the  law  as  they  are 
in  England."  He,  for  one,  never  stood  up 
in  that  House  as  the  advocate  of  old  abuses. 
He  never  denied  that  the  landed  proprie- 
tors were  to  a  great  extent  deficient  in  their 
duty.  He  never  opposed  the  introduction 
of  a  landlord  and  tenant  law.  He  would 
receive  with  favour  any  measure  the  Go- 
vernment might  bring  in  on  that  subject;  but 
he  felt  at  the  same  time  that  unless  they 
meant  to  confiscate  the  property  of  Irehvnd, 
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and  to  sacrifice  life  in  that  country,  thej 
should  bring  forward  measures  to  protect 
the  one,  and  to  defend  the  other.     He  did 
not  speak  of  a  law  to  protect  the  rich.    He 
challenged  any  one  who  knew  the  country 
as  well  as  he  did  to  deny  that  the  wish  of 
the  improving  tenant,  that  the  wish  of  the 
best  class  of  farmers,  and  the  desire  of  the 
honest  frieze-coated  peasant,  were  for  some 
such  protection  as  he  now  asked  from  the 
Government.  Let  them  not  imagine,  because 
they  read  in  large  letters  of  the  murder  of 
a  magistrate,  that  the  system  of  terror  and 
of  alarm  ceased  there.     Let  them  not  ima- 
gine that   because    they   saw    resolutions 
passed  at  meetings  of  magistrates,  or  be- 
cause they  saw  letters  in  the  newspapers 
from  persons  in  responsible  positions,  that 
there  was  not  close  by  that  spot  a  set  of  men 
to  whom  they  had  to  look  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  agriculture,  and  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  tone  of  society  and  the  bet- 
tering of  the  condition  of  their  poorer  bre- 
thren.    The  sympathies  of  that  set  of  men 
were  with  them  when  they  brought  forward 
a    measure    to    protect    their   properties, 
which  though  little,  was  dear  to  them,  and 
to  defend  their  lives.     Therefore  when  he 
asked  for  strong  measures,  when  he  ap- 
proved of  all  that  Lord  Clarendon  had  done 
for  the  protection  of  property  and  life,  and 
when  he  said  that  he  tendered  to  his  Ex- 
cellency and  to  the  Government  his  hearty 
thanks,  he  did  not  believe  that  he  stood 
there  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  man 
only  with  a  thousand  acres,  but  he  was 
also  the  advocate  of  the  honest  and  indus- 
trious poor  man.     When  hon.  Gentlemen 
spoke  of  assassination  being  confined  to 
the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Roscommon 
and  a  few  more,  and  that  they  were  caused 
by  the  system  of  ejectment  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  landlords,  did  they,  he  would 
ask,  mean  that   ejectments  were  not  en- 
forced in  other  counties  ?     Even  if  they 
proved  that  ejectments  were  most  exten- 
sively enforced  where   murder  was   most 
rife,  the  case  would  still  not  be  made  out 
accounting  for  all  these  disturbances,  and 
still  less  a  case  for  opposing  a  law  which 
was  intended  to  extend  not  to  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  but  which  would  invest  in  the 
Lord   Lieutenant,  in  whom  he,  for   one, 
had  the  greatest  confidence,  a  discretion  as 
to  the  districts  to  which  the  coercive  mea- 
sure was  to  be  applied.    He  would,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  state  the  particu- 
lars of  one  crime  which  occurred  in  the 
district  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
which  would  show  the  state  of  society  in 


that  part  of  the  country.     He  knew  that 
there  were  enormous  crimes  conmiitted  by 
individuals   in  every  society;  but  still  he 
thought  the  facts  he  was  about  to  mention 
would  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling 
which  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Ireland  in 
reference  to  crime  and  criminals.     He  al- 
luded to  the  recent  attempt  to  assassinate 
Mr.  Bayly  near  Nenagh.     Mr.  Bayly  was 
a  man  of  whom  he  would  only  say  that  all 
who  knew  him  would  feel  that  any  eulogy 
was  unnecessary.     He  was  a  man — and  he 
(Mr.  Stafford)  said  it  with  grief,  though  he 
found  it  to  be  his  duty  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament not  to  conceal  the  fact-— whose  cha- 
racter was  such  as  to  affix  a  deeper  shame 
and  disgrace  on  the  state  of  society  in  which 
an  attempt  could  have  been  made  to  assas- 
sinate him.     He  was  in  Nenagh,  and  wait- 
ed there  until  the  shades  of  evening  fell, 
in  order  that  he  might  see  the  result  of  an 
experiment  which  he  had  been  most  anx- 
ious to  carry  out — namely,   lighting  the 
town  with  gas.     He  was  returning  home 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Head,  when 
two  men  were  seen  inside  a  wall,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road  was  a  young 
country  girl.     The  murderers  fired.     The 
shot  entered  the  jaw,  forcing  some  of  the 
teeth  through  the  other  jaw,  and  splitting 
the  tongue  across.      After  the  deed  was 
perpetrated,  Mr.  Head  heard  the  country 
girl,  who  had  been  evidently  placed  on  the 
road  to  watch  for  Mr.  Bayly,  and  convey 
the  fact  of  his  approach  to  the  assassins  by 
some  signal,  cry  out,  **  Well  done,  boys ; 
now  make  off  as  smart  as  you  can."     Mr. 
Head  took  the  body  of  his  brother-in-law 
into  the  house  of  a  tenant  hard  by.     The 
wretched  man  presented  a  spectacle  hor- 
rible to  see.      There  were  people  in  the 
house  who  saw  him,  and  yet  when  Mr. 
Head  cried  to  them,   **  For  God*s  sake  go 
for  a  surgeon,"  he  blushed  for  Tipperary 
— ^he  blushed  for   human  nature — ^to  say 
that  not  a  single  soul  would  go  for  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  brother-in-law  was  himself 
obliged  to  leave  the  victim  in  torture  and 
agony,  and  go  himself  to  Nenagh  to  pro- 
cure a  surgeon.     If  Mr.  Head  had  asked 
these  people  to  pursue  the  murderers,  and 
if  they  had  refused,  some  excuse  might  be 
found  for  their  conduct,  much  as  their  fear 
would  be  to  be  deplored ;  but  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  House  to  say,  as  men  and  as  Chris- 
tians, how  they  could  reconcile  it  to  their 
feelings  to  leave   the  country  in   such  a 
state  as  that  case,  which  they  knew  was 
not  a  solitary  one,  would   exhibit.      For 
himself  he  lived  without  barred  windows  and 
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without  bolted  doors,  and  he  never  had  a 
threatening  notice  sent  to  him,  or  an  at- 
teyipt  made  to  assassinate  him;  but  he  did 
not  speak  the  less  strongly  on  that  account. 
He  left  the  system  which  he  had  described 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  House.  The  Go- 
vernment had  acted  wisely  in  calling  Par- 
liament together,  and  on  that  House  now 
rested  the  responsibility  of  further  mea- 
sures. 

Mb.   O'CONNOR  thought  the  speech 
just  delivered  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  was    most  ungenerous 
and  most  unfair,  for  if  he  were  to  describe 
murders  ecmmiitted  in    England  he  too 
might  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  the  House. 
But  English  Gentlemen  would  not  there- 
fore seek  for  measures  beyond  the  law  to 
put  down  such  crimes  in  England.     No 
man  was  more  anxious  to  repress  crime  in 
Ireland  than  he  was,  and  more  ready  to 
assist  the   Government  in  putting  down 
crime  provided  that  the  Government  were 
determined  that  there  should  not  be  a  re- 
currenoe  of  crime.     They  heard  of  coercion 
being  asked  for  Ireland,  but  improvement 
was    never  proposed    by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.     There  was  tranquillity  in  star- 
vation, and  quiet  in  the  grave,  and  as  long 
as  these  could  be  obtained  there  would  be 
no  improvement.     The  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  sufficient  to  r^ress  crime, 
and  there  was  no  necessity  for  coercion 
beyond  the  law.     The  cause  of  crime  in 
Ireland  was  misgovemment.     He  had  de- 
termined to  abide  by  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  who  had 
stated  that  there  would  be  ample  time  to 
discuss  these  subjects;  and  he  should  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  harrowing  and  un- 
fiwr  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Nor- 
thamptonshire.   He  asked  the  Government 
to  solve  this  problem  for  him,  and  until 
they  did,  they  would  be  justly  chargeable 
with  every   crime   committed  in  Ireland. 
How  did  it  happen  that  with  a  genial  cli- 
mate, an  industrious  people,  and  a  fertile 
soil,  the  Irish  people,  in  this  age  of  pro- 
gress, were  so  far  behind  other  nations  not 
80  highly  favoured — that  they  alone  were 
retrograding,  while  other  countries  were 
progressing    in  civilisation  ?     He   would 
solve  the  problem  for  them.     It  was  be- 
cause they  had  been    disinherited  class 
after  class,  until  the  Government  were  ob- 
liged to  ask  for  Coercion  Bills,  as  salves 
for    the   wounds    themselves    had  made. 
What  did  Government  propose  with  a  view 
of  preventing  the  necessity  of  other  Coer- 
cion Bills?     Why  did  they  not  propose 


their  remedies  first  ?     The  Government 
had  first  disinherited  the  Church;  they  fed 
the  landlords   upon   25  per  cent  of  the 
Church  property  ;    the    free- trade  party 
were  then  allowed  to  feed  upon  the  land- 
lords; and  now  the  hon.  Member  for  Nor- 
thamptonshire had  said  the  landlords  were 
not  able  to  feed  the  people  without  the  help 
of  Government.     The  landlords  had  it  in 
their  power,  he  maintained,  to  discharge 
their  duty  to  the  people  to-morrow  if  they 
chose.     There  was  just  one  master  griev- 
ance in  Ireland;  and  if  that  were  removed, 
it  would  do  a  thousand  times  more  good 
than  setting  the  people  to  knock  down  hills 
and  dig  holes.   Give  the  tenantry  perpetual 
tenures  and  corn-rents,  and  all  would  be 
right;  and,  until  they  did  that,  the  Irish 
people  would  be  eternally  coming  to  the 
Government  for  assistance,  and  the  land- 
lords for  Coercion  Bills.     They  were  con- 
stantly hearing  of  the  virtues  of  every  man 
who  was  murdered,  and  the  valour  of  the 
landlords;  but  they  ought  not  to  forget  tho 
starvation  and  sufferings   of  the  people. 
Members  ought  to  remember  their   own 
avowal,  that  there  was  no  other  employ- 
ment but  on  the  land  in  Ireland,  and  that 
land  must  be  had  to  subsist.     He  could 
not  join  in  the  eulogiiuns   on   the  Irish 
landlords.     They  were  not  to  be  compared 
for  a  moment  to   the  English  landlords. 
And  what  was  the  reason?     The  reason 
was,  that  most  of  their  estates  were  mort- 
gaged; and  their  management  was  handed 
over  to  middlemen,   in  order  that  they 
themselves  might  reside  in  England;  and 
those  middlemen  oppressed  the  tenantry. 
He  entreated  the  Irish  Members  to  sink 
all  their  differences,  and  unite  together  for 
the  benefit  of  Ireland;  and,  if  necessary, 
he  would  join  them  in  opposing  the  at- 
tempt of  Government  to  inflict  a  Coercion 
Bill  on  Ireland  until  they  showed  the  re- 
medies they  had  to  propose.     lie  should 
consider  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  cause  of 
Ireland,  although  not  now  resident  there, 
and  he  would  sit  in  that  House,  stand  in 
that  House,  and  sleep  in  that  House  until 
they   succeeded.     How   could   they  hope 
that  the  Catholic  population,  the  outlawed 
population  of  Ireland,  would  all  at  once 
come  to  recognise  and  respect  the  law  ?  It 
would,  indeed,  take  generations  to  reccm- 
cile  them  to  the  law;  but  let  the  Govern- 
ment proceed  peaceably  and  progressively, 
and  they  would  arrive  in  course  of  time  at 
this   desirable     result    without    coercion. 
Coercion  Bills  would  only  check  their  pro- 
gress towards  it.     It  was  a  melancholy 
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thing  to  think  that  to-morrow,  on  'Change, 
the  report  of  a  new  Coercion  Bill  for  Ire- 
land would  raise  Consols  two  per  cent.  Ire- 
land was  the  hattle-ground  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  ;  and  Government  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  Coercion  Bills  as  a 
means  of  propping  themselves  up.  Instead 
of  passing  Coercion  Bills,  let  them  set  the 
people  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  land 
was  something.  Let  the  Government  pro- 
ceed to  base  their  measures  on  a  reality, 
and  not  a  fiction.  He  would  quote  the 
motto  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth — **  The  science  of  agriculture  was 
only  in  its  infancy.'*  He  had  made  this 
a  household  word  in  every  cottage  in  Eng- 
land. He  begged  them  not  to  talk  to  him 
of  over-population,  and  emigration,  and 
poor-laws,  while  one  acre  of  land  in  the 
country  remained  uncultivated.  If  when 
the  land  was  cultivated  to  its  utmost  ex- 
tent, emigration  should  be  found  to  be  ne- 
cessary, he  would  agree  to  some  measure 
of  that  kind,  but  not  till  then.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  present  Government  not 
likely  long  to  retain  their  places,  because 
they  were  the  weakest  party  in  the  House; 
and  the  proposed  measures  would  not  add 
to  their  strength.  He  was  willing  to  give 
his  cordial  support  to  every  measure  which 
was  for  the  good  of  the  people  ;  but  he 
should  oppose  every  measure  they  brought 
forward,  because  he  had  no  faith  in  them. 
He  repeated  that  he  was  ready  to  give  his 
support  to  every  measure  that  should  be 
propounded  for  the  good  of  the  country; 
but,  as  the  Government  were  not  likely  to 
propound  one  of  that  nature,  he  should 
give  them  his  decided  opposition.  He 
thought  that  a  good  reason,  a  good  notice, 
and  good  logic. 

Mr.  GRATTAN,  after  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Drogheda  (Sir  W. 
Somerville),  as  to  the  intentions  of  Go- 
vernment, begged  to  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HERRIES  wished  to  refer  to  a 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  which  had 
excited  no  observation,  although  in  point  of 
fact  it  was  the  most  prominent  part  of  it, 
and  referred  apparently  to  the  cause  of  the 
House  being  assembled  at  such  an  unusual 
period  of  the  year.  Whether  other  cir- 
cumstances mtght  not  also  have  prevailed 
to  occasion  that  earlier  attendance,  he  did 
not  pretend  to  say;  but,  independently  of 
them,  the  commercial  distress  which  had 
recently  pressed  upon  the  country,  and 
which  he  wished  he  could  say  did  not  now 


prevail,  and  the  interference  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  felt  themselves  un- 
der the  necessity  of  making,  for  the  ]^- 
pose  of  averting,  perhaps,  a  greater  ca- 
lamity than  ever  had  occurred  in  the  com- 
mercial history  of  this  country — this  was 
a  subject  which  appeared  to  him  to  require 
more  notice  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
than  any  one  had  yet  paid  to  it.  There 
were  some  very  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  the  first  paragraph  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech.  It  recorded  not  only 
the  fact  of  the  alarming  state  of  public 
credit  in  the  country,  but  also  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  acting,  as  he  really 
believed,  on  a  very  just  view.of  iheir  re- 
sponsibility, did  interfere,  and  he  thought 
wisely,  at  a  very  critical  moment,  to  avert 
the  calamity  that  was  impending  on  us. 
He  gave  the  Government  credit  for  that 
interference.  He  thought  that  if  they  had 
not  interposed  they  would  have  failed  to 
discharge  a  very  important  duty.  The 
position  of  affairs  was  this,  that  the  Bank 
of  England,  under  existing  circumstances, 
was  incapable  of  giving  the  commercial 
world  that  relief  and  assistance  without 
which,  in  all  human  probability,  the  law  of  . 
1844  would  have  occasioned  that  calamity 
to  which  he  had  referred.  The  proceed- 
ings of  tlK|  Government  were,  of  course, 
irregular  in  their  character.  Parliament 
not  being  assembled,  the  Members  of  the 
Government,  stating  that  they  did  so  in 
consequence  of  a  determination  at  which 
the  Government  had  arrived,  proposed  to 
the  Bank  of  England  to  do  what,  without 
such  a  statement,  and  an  accompanying 
assurance  that  on  certain  events  happening 
they  would  be  indemnified  by  Parliament, 
would  not  have  been  done.  The  Bank  of 
England,  receiving  that  suggestion,  ac- 
quiesced in  it,  as  they  were  bound  to  do. 
If  they  had  not  acted  upon  it,  the  respon- 
sibility on  them  would  have  been  tremen- 
dous. They  did  act  upon  that  suggestion, 
and  the  public  in  general  believed  that  this 
measure  saved  the  public  credit,  and  that 
through  it  we  were  now  enabled  to  congra- 
tulate ourselves  with  an  expectation  that 
the  worst  dangers  were  passed  by.  Such 
being  the  state  of  things,  he  certainly  did 
expect,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, that  they  would  at  least  have 
given  the  House  all  the  papers  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  this,  as  they  said  them- 
selves in  their  conununication  with  the 
Bank,  most  extraordinary  measure.  He 
expected  that  they  would  have  applied  at 
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the  earliest  possible  period  for  the  sanction 
of  the  House  for  what  they  had  done.  He 
did  not  suppose  it  possible,  nor  was  he  yet 
prepared  to  believe  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  because  the  Bank  had  not 
actually  exceeded  the  issues  which  under 
the  Act  of  1844  they  were  enabled  to 
make,  would  maintain  that  there  had  been 
no  infringement  of  the  law.  He  was  un- 
willing to  impute  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment anything  like  subterfuge  or  sharp 
practice.  To  say  that  authorising  the 
Bank  of  England  to  do  that  which  they 
could  not  have  done,  and  would  not  have 
done,  without  the  authority  given  them  by 
the  Government,  was  not  a  contravention 
of  the  Act,  was  absurd.  He  would,  how- 
ever, at  all  events  say  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  that  the  House  ought  to  have  a 
full  account  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
Bank  when  they  put  forward  the  notice 
suggested  by  the  Government.  They  had 
at  present  nothing  but  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  transaction,  and  they  had  no  au- 
thentic copy  of  what  had  passed  between 
the  Bank  and  the  Government.  The 
House  should  have  been  told  by  some 
Member  of  the  Government  that  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  should  be  supplied  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  saw  the  House 
actually  proceeding  to  a  division  that  he 
ventured  to  rise  and  draw  attei|ion  to  this 
very  singular  state  of  things.  If  it  had 
been  intended  to  give  the  House  more  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  he  thought  that 
it  should  have  been  given  before  a  division 
was  demanded.  There  was  a  Motion  an- 
nounced to  the  House  for  a  Committee  on 
this  question;  but  the  terms  of  the  notice 
did  not  justify  the  inference  that  what  had 
already  taken  place  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Bank  would  be  the  subject 
of  inquiry.  The  notice  was  given  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  and  he  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  any  inten- 
tion of  bringing  this  matter  under  discus- 
sion. He  was  not  prepared  to  offer  any 
objection  to  the  measure  itself;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  it  was  impera- 
tively required.  But  surely  such  a  de- 
parture from  the  law,  under  the  authority 
of  Government,  on  the  part  of  the  Bank, 
should  come  under  the  solemn  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  and  should  either  be 
formally  approved  or  disapproved  of  by  it. 
There  was  another,  too,  connected  with 
this  matter,  not  adverted  to,  indeed,  in  the 
Speech,  but  in  those  letters  which  ap- 
peared in  the  public  papers,  representmg 


that  a  communication  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the 
Bank.  It  was  stated  that  Government 
had  recommended  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  be  fixed  at  as  high  a  rate  as  8  per 
cent,  and  that  part  of  the  profit  arising 
out  of  this  high  rate  of  interest  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  public  service.  What 
part  of  those  profits  the  public  was  to  de- 
rive, what  arrangements  had  been  made, 
and  to  what  extent  the  Bank  had  acted  on 
the  suggestions  of  the  Government,  and 
had  discounted  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent, 
remained  yet  to  be  told  to  the  House.  He 
was  sure  he  need  hardly  say,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  a  statesman  as  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, that  the  act  of  raising  money 
without  the  authority  of  Parliament  was 
an  unconstitutional  act,  and  in  every  case 
in  which  it  occurred  reqiiired  the  special 
approbation  and  confirmation  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  had  been  suggested  in  the  pub- 
lic papers  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Act  of 
1844  had  not  actually  been  infringed,  this 
part  of  the  proposed  arrangement  with  the 
Bank  would  not  be  effected;  but  if  he  read 
right,  the  letter  referred  to  all  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  Bank  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  letter  of  license  issued  by 
the  Government.  That  was  the  point 
which  he  thought  should  have  been  ad- 
verted to  and  explained  by  some  Member 
of  the  Government  before  the  debate 
closed;  but  he  need  not  say  more  now,  as 
he  felt  certain  that  that  explanation  would 
be  given.  It  had  been  said  that  no  in- 
demnity was  required;  but  he  was  sure 
that  a  sanction  on  the  part  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  given  before  this  measure 
could  be  considered  a  lawful  and  justifiable 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It 
would  be  premature  to  enter  now  into  dis- 
cussion upon  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  as  that 
subject  would  be  fully  considered  when  the 
Motion  was  made  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee;  but  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  Government  whether,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  commercial  distress,  they 
would  venture  to  proceed,  without  some 
intermediate  suspension  of  the  measure  of 
1844,  upon  an  inquiry  which  would  pro- 
bably not  be  a  short  one — whether  they 
would  leave  things  as  they  were  at  present, 
subject  to  a  recurrence — which,  however, 
he  sincerely  hoped  might  not  be  the  case 
— of  similar  evils  at  no  distant  period,  and 
from  the  chance  of  which  the  country 
might  now  be  relieved.  The  favourable 
turn  in  commercial  affairs  had  been  at- 
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tributed  to  the  measures  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GoTemment;  and  he  was  very  will- 
ing to  belieye  that  those  measures  had 
tended  to  produce  that  effect.  But  the 
Bank  had  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb 
in  notes  ;  and  although  their  coffers,  which 
had  been  so  nearly  empty,  were  now  largely 
replenished,  yet  the  same  thing  might  hap- 
pen again;  and  if  such  were  to  be  the  case, 
were  we  to  depend  upon  the  Government 
taking  the  same  course  they  had  before 
taken;  or  were  they  prepared  to  take  some 
measures  now  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  same  evil,  before  entering  upon  an  in- 
quiry which  might  possibly  be  drawn  out 
to  a  considereble  extent  ?  He  merely  threw 
this  out  as  a  suggestion  to  the  Government. 
He  had  thought  it  right  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  and  the  Government  to 
what  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  an 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  in 
the  course  of  the  debate ;  and  hoped  that,  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  discussion,  some  more 
satisfactory  explanation  would  be  given. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  My  right  hon.  Friend,  if  he  will 
allow  me  so  to  call  him,  must  see,  from  the 
turn  this  debate  has  taken,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  the  explanations  he  wish- 
ed to  hear  could  have  been  given,  and  that 
what  has  been,  in  fact,  an  Irish  debate, 
was  not  an  opportunity  for  making  finan- 
cial statements.  He  will,  I  think,  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  would  not  have  been 
a  convenient  course  to  mix  up  these  two 
subjects ;  and,  I  trust,  will  hold  me  ex- 
cused for  not  having  made  a  speech  as  to 
commercial  affairs  upon  an  Amendment  of 
this  kind.  I  certainly  had  conceived  it 
most  probable  that  the  conduct  which  the 
Government  has  pursued  in  this  matter 
would  give  rise  to  some  observations  to- 
night, and  accordingly  I  came  down  pre- 
pared. I  admit  that  the  House  is  ftilly 
entitled  to  an  explanation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  The  House  has  a  full 
right  to  expect  it  at  our  hands.  But  I 
think  they  will  not  consider  it  necessary 
for  me  to  give  it  now.  *  The  subject  might 
give  rise  to  a  discussion  of  some  length, 
which  would  be  inconvenient  at  this  time 
of  the  night.  Whenever  the  proper  op- 
portunity shall  occur— certainly  on  Tues- 
day next,  if  not  before — I  shall  bo  ready 
to  state  the  views  of  the  Government, 
and  give  the  fullest  explanations  which 
the  House  can  desire.  I  will  only  say 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  I  am  glad 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  approves  of 
the  course  we  have  taken.     That  course 


has  not — although  it  might  have — ^led  to 
any  infringement  of  the  law ;  but  still  the 
Government  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  call 
Parliament  together  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for 
a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  if  required;  but,  at  all 
events,  to  give  the  Legislature  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  our 
conduct.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  submit  any  Motion  to  the 
House.  With  respect  to  the  papers  al- 
luded to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  it 
was  impossible  for  us,  consistently  with  the 
forms  of  the  House,  either  to  lay  them  on 
the  table  or  to  make  a  Motion  for  their 
production;  but  we  should  be  guilty  of 
great  dereliction  of  duty  if  we  did  not 
produce  them  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity. The  letter  to  the  Bank  has  been 
withdra¥m.  The  reserve  in  the  Bank  is  now 
upwards  of  6,000,000^. ;  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  amounts  to  10,250,000^  These  cir- 
cumstances are  sufficient  to  inspire  the 
whole  commercial  world  with  confidence, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  now  necessary 
to  continue  that  letter.  Parliament  is  now 
assembled,  and  the  Government  has  the 
power  of  applying  for  legislative  sanction 
to  any  measure  which  an  unforeseen  emer- 
gency may  require. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  Conmiittee  ap- 
pointed t(rdraw  up  an  Address. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 
Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  November  24,  1847, 

MiNUTBS.]  PiTXTioNB  PRKBBirTKD.  From  Mr.  Ctfdwril, 
and  other  boa.  Members,  from  Tarious  pUoes,  against, 
and  by  Dr.  Bowring*  fh)m  the  Unitarian  Society  in  the 
South  of  England,  for,  the  Removal  of  JewUh  Disabilities. 
— By  Mr.  Ewart,  Arom  New  South  Wales,  against  R»« 
oewal  of  Transportation  to  tliat  Colony. — By  Mr.  Mao- 
gregor,  from  Glasgow,  for  Alteration  of  Law,  Bank  of 
England;  Arom  Gbugow,  for  Alteration  of  Law,  Railways. 

THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  BANKES  wished  to  know  from 
the  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  had  heen  appointed  Head  Com- 
missioner of  the  New  Poor  Law;  what  was 
the  date  of  his  appointment;  and  who 
were  responsible  for  the  operations  of  the 
Commission  up  to  the  date  of  his  appoint- 
ment? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  no 
appointment  of  Chief  Commissioner  had  yet 
taken  place;  and  by  an  Order  in  Council, 
made  by  Her  Majesty,  the  Commissioners 
under  the  former  Act  were  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 
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THE  UNDER-SECRETARY  FOR  THE 
COLONIES. 

Mr.  C.  ANSTEY  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther Mr.  Stephen  had  really  retired  from 
the  office  of  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, and  whether  Mr.  Merivale  had  heen 
appointed  in  his  stead  ;  or  whether  Mr. 
Stephen  was  still  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  Mr.  Stephen 
had  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a  time, 
on  account  of  ill  health.  In  his  absence 
Mr.  Merivale,  the  Under-Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  occupied  his 
place. 

ADMIRAL  NAPIER'S  PORTUGUESE 
PENSION. 

Viscount  INGE  STfeE  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the  Ad- 
miralty whether  there  was  any  foundation 
for  the  report  that  Admiral  Napier  had 
employed  the  influence  of  his  position  in 
order  to  obtain  the  arrears  of  salary  due 
to  him  by  the  Portuguese  Government  ? 

Mb.  ward  said,  he  was  much  in- 
debted to  the  noble  Lord  for  putting  that 
question  to  him  thus  early  on  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  He  was  happy  to  say  that 
he  was  in  a  position  to  lay  bifore  the 
House  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  the  report  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  alluded.  Those  proofs 
consisted  of  papers  above  all  suspicion  on 
account  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  they 
came,  supported  by  the  means  which  he 
possessed  of  ascertaining  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  upon  the  subject  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  with  permis- 
sion to  make  use  of  the  document,  and  that 
letter  he  would  now  read.  It  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

**  My  Lord — As  reports  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
gallant  Admiral,  Sir  C.  Napier,  have  been  inserted 
in  some  of  the  English  newspapers,  I  am  induced 
te  trouble  your  Lordships  with  the  following 
statement.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral at  Lisbon,  the  Finance  Minister  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  him  the 
arrears  of  his  pension  due  to  him,  adding  at  the 
same  time  that  he  should  make  an  effort  to  do  so 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  answer  of  Sir  C.  Napier 
was  to  this  effect :  *  That  he  had  no  wish  to  be 
paid  before  his  companions,  and  that  ho  would 
take  his  chance  with  the  rest.'  Sir  C.  Napier  now 
acquaints  me  that  four  months'  pension,  out  of 
the  fifteen  months  then  due,  has  been  paid  to  him, 
and  this  amount  only  has  been  received.  He 
further  acquaints  me  that  two  months  having 
elapsed   since  that  part  payment   was   made, 
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thirteen  months*  payments  are  at  the  present 
moment  due  to  him.  The  gallant  Admiral  is  thus 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  every  other  per- 
son who  has  claims  for  pensions  upon  the  Portu- 
guese Government ;  he  luis  not,  therefore,  abused 
the  influence  which  his  present  position  has  given 
him.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  should  regret 
as  a  public  calamity  the  occurrence  of  any  thing 
upon  the  part  of  the  gallant  Admiral  which  should 
interrupt  the  great  service  he  is  now  rendering 
to  the  country  by  the  performance  of  his  duties 
at  the  post  to  which  ne  has  been  sent  by  tho 
Government  of  this  country.  The  services  which 
he  is  there  rendering  are  of  great  value,  and 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  of  great  service  to  tho 
country." 

BANK  CHARTER  ACT. 

Lord  GEORGE  BENTINCK  wished  to 
know  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  give  a  full  ex- 
planation to  the  House  of  those  circum- 
stances which  induced  Her  Majesty  to  au- 
thorise Her  Ministers  to  advise  the  Go- 
vernment to  infringe  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844? 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  I  stated  last  night  in  answer  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  sits  next  to 
the  noble  Lord  (Mr.  J.  C.  Herries),  that  I 
was  ready  and  prepared  to  make  such  a 
statement  to  the  House  as  the  Government 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  make. 
The  late  hour  at  which  I  spoke  last  night, 
rendered  it  clearly  impossible  that  I  should 
make  that  statement  then  ;  and  when  I 
stated  that  probably  the  most  convenient 
opportunity  for  making  it  would  bo  Tues- 
day next,  it  appeared  to  me  that  that  pro- 
position met  with  the  general  concurrence 
of  the  House.  I  took  it,  therefore,  for 
granted  that  it  was  understood  as  settled 
that  on  Tuesday  that  statement  should  bo 
made.  Personally  I  am  ready  now,  as  I 
was  ready  last  night,  to  make  that  state- 
ment; but  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to  the 
House  to  proceed  with  it  now,  after  the  ge- 
neral understanding  which  was  come  to  last 
night.  It  is  not  usual  to  introduce  sub- 
jects of  this  importance  upon  the  report  of 
the  Address;  still,  if  it  had  been  so  ar- 
ranged last  night,  I  should  have  been  per- 
fectly ready  to  proceed  now  ;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  wishes 
of  the  House  to  defer  my  statement  until 
Tuesday.  I  may  add,  that  I  have  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  to-day  the  docu- 
ments alluded  to  last  evening  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  Those  papers  will  be 
printed,  and  I  think  it  desirable  that  they 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  Members  pre- 
vious to  the  explanation  being  given. 
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The  Report  on  the  Address  in  answer 
to  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech 
brought  up  and  read.  On  the  question 
that  it  be  read  a  second  time, 

Mr.  OSBORNE  believed  it  was  per. 
fectly  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the 
House,  to  make  a  few  observations  upon 
the  Speech  which  had  been  delivered  to 
them  last  night;  and  though,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  he  should  not  have  indulged  in 
any  criticism  on  those  necessary  prologues 
of  the  Session,  which,  by  long  prescrip- 
tion, were  allowed  to  give  the  smallest 
quantity  of  promise  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  words ;  yet  he  thought,  when  the 
House  reflected  on  the  unparalleled  state 
of  affairs  with  which  Parliament  had  to  deal 
in  the  present  Session,  that  he  need  offer  no 
apology  to  the  House  for  passing  a  few 
observations,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  upon 
various  topics  contained  in  that  Address. 
He  did  not  think,  when  they  considered 
the  paralysed  state  of  commerce  in  this 
country — when  they  knew  that  trade  was 
depressed  and  confidence  shaken — when 
they  took  into  account  the  unparalleled 
state  of  society  in  Ireland — and  also  when 
they  reflected  that  there  were  serious  inti- 
mations of  coming  disturbance  in  the  po- 
litical horizon  of  Europe,  that  it  would  be 
regarded  as  presumptuous  in  a  Member  of 
that  House  to  make  a  few  observations  to 
it  upon  matters  so  important.  The  first 
topic  in  the  Address  related  to  the  com- 
mercial embarrassments.  After  the  pro- 
mise of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  give  a  full 
explanation  of  what  had  passed  between 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Government, 
he  certainly  did  not  wish  to  press  forward 
any  unnecessary  debate  upon  that  subject; 
still  he  must  say  that  he  could  not  think 
that  the  embarrassments  in  trade  mention- 
ed in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  were  of  a 
purely  local  nature.  He  thought  that  it 
was  an  imperial  question,  affecting  as  much 
the  well-being  of  Ireland,  and  of  every 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  did  the  great 
capital  of  the  empire  ;  and  he  would  ask 
the  House  whether,  had  it  not  been  that 
trade  was  more  flourishing  this  time  last 
year  than  it  was  at  present,  this  country 
could  have  made  a  sacrifice  of  ten  miUions 
of  money  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  Ire- 
land ?  As  he  felt  that  it  was  by  the  in- 
vestment of  English  capital  in  that  coun- 
try that  they  could  at  all  regenerate  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland,  he,  for  one, 
could  not  feel  satisfied  until  the  basis  of 


trade  in  this  country  was  put  upon  some 
surer  foundation  than  it  rested  upon  at 
present.  He  did  not  for  an  instant  pre- 
tend, with  his  limited  knowledge  of  the 
working  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844, 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  that  sub- 
ject, or  to  give  an  opinion  wnich  must  be 
of  no  value  in  the  presence  of  men  who 
had  made  the  study  of  such  subjects  the 
business  of  their  lives.  This  only  he 
would  say,  that  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment had  acted  wisely  in  sending  that 
matter  before  a  Committee;  but,  looking 
at  it  now  in  an  unbiassed  manner,  he 
thought  the  Act  had  probably  undergone 
much  unnecessary  odium.  He  would  not, 
for  obvious  reasons,  enter  into  any  defence 
of  that  Act  or,  of  its  promoters;  but  he 
thought  the  House  should  bear  in  mind 
that  not  above  three  banks  of  issue  had 
failed  during  the  late  monetary  pressure. 
He  next  came  to  that  portion  of  the  Speech 
which  related  to  European  policy.  The 
House  would  remember  that  Her  Majesty 
expressed  her  concern  at  the  breaking  out 
of  a  civil  war  in  Switzerland.  He  was 
not  aware  whether  many  hon.  Members 
had  addressed  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  that  civil  war  in  Switzerland;  but 
he  was  sure  they  must  be  well  aware  that 
the  example  set  by  this  country  no  later 
than  last  year,  when  we  interfered,  as  he 
thought,  in  a  most  untoward  manner,  in 
the  affairs  of  Portugal,  would  fiimish  a 
very  fair  precedent  for  the  autocrat  of 
Austria  to  interfere  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  Swiss  cantons.  He  did  hope,  however, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  when 
they  offered  their  mediation,  in  conjunction 
with  our  Allies,  **  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing to  the  Swiss  Confederation  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,"  would  take  care  that  that 
mediation  should  be  of  a  different  charac- 
ter to  that  which  was  offered  in  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal;  and  that  they  would 
not,  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  the  blessings 
of  peace,  compromise  the  liberties  of 
conscience,  or  allow  the  right  of  the 
majority  of  the  federal  states  to  rule  the 
other  cantons  to  be  called  in  question. 
He  came  now  to  the  next  paragraph,  which 
assured  the  House  that  ''Her  Majesty 
looked  with  confidence  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  peace  of  Europe."  He  was 
aware  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
Foreign  Affairs  was  a  man  of  great  nenre, 
probably  the  only  man  in  the  House  who 
possessed  a  universal  knowledge  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  different  States  of  Europe; 
but  he  must  be  blessed  with  a  superabun- 
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dant  degree  of  nerve  who  could  look  with 
coDfidence  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ge- 
neral peace  of  Europe,  when  he  took  into 
consideration  the  state  of  Spain,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Switzerland,  and  knew  that 
any  spark  which  might  light  a  conflagra' 
tion  in  those  countries  might  compromise 
the  peace  of  the  world.  More  particularly 
was  there  a  necessity  for  the  consideration 
of  the  state  of  Europe  in  relation  to  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  in  the  course  of  this  Session  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  viz.,  the  Very 
incomplete  and  disgraceful  state  of  the  na- 
tional defences.  He  did  Bot  know  whether 
it  were  of  importance  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Republic  of  the  Equator. 
He  believed  that  that  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded with  a  State  which  had  no  force; 
and  he  also  believed,  that  of  all  the  serious 
humbugs  which  had  been  perpetrated  in 
this  country,  one  of  the  greatest  had  been 
our  attempt  to  put  down  the  slave  trade. 
By  the  very  course  we  had  taken  on  this 
occasion,  we  had  done  more  to  promote  the 
horrors  of  the  traffic  than  if  we  had  never 
interfered;  and  he  hoped  that  some  hon. 
Gentleman,  better  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  subject  than  he  could  possibly 
be,  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
bringing  this  question  before  the  House,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  put  on  its  true  me- 
rits, that  the  country  might  no  longer  be 
called  upon  to  pay  money  which,  so  far 
from  putting  down  the  slave  trade,  only 
tended  to  accumulate  its  horrors.  He  now 
came  to  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the 
Speech,  the  consideration  of  which  might 
have  been  thought  to  have  been  concluded 
last  night.  He  approached  the  subject 
with  fear  and  trembling,  for  he  looked  upon 
the  debate  of  last  night  as  fraught  with 
serious  consequences,  inasmuch  as  he  saw 
in  it  an  antagonistic  spirit  displayed  which 
could  do  no  good  to  this  country,  and  he 
feared  would  be  productive  of  mischief  in 
Ireland.  In  touching  upon  it,  he  should 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  calm,  temperate 
appeal  which  had  been  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
in  speaking  of  the  affairs  of  that  country. 
If  so  humble  a  Member  as  himself  might 
be  allowed  to  hold  out  the  right  hon.  Sec- 
retary, as  an  example,  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  every  indiscreet  word  spoken 
in  the  House  was  fraught  with  conse- 
quences which  no  man  could  overlook.  He 
knew,  that  of  that  groat  body  of  ecclesias- 
tics who  were  last  night  the  objects  of  at- 


tack by  certain  hon.  Members,  the  greater 
part  were  sound;  but,  of  course,  as  among 
all  large  bodies  of  men,  there  were  many 
wicked  and  some  designing  men.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  however,  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  great 
body  of  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland  were  any- 
thing else  than  the  friends  of  order  and  re- 
ligion. It  was  with  great  pain  that  he 
had  heard  the  reference  made  to  the 
speech  of  a  venerable  archdeacon  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — a  speech  which 
he,  for  one,  would  not  for  a  moment  de- 
fend. But  he  thought  they  should  take 
into  consideration  that  this  gentleman  was 
probably  of  an  excitable  temperament.  He 
knew  that  gentleman,  and  he  stated  this 
in  justice  to  him.  He  had  known  him  for 
some  time  past  to  have  been  in  very  bad 
health,  and  that  he  had  been  ordered  not  to 
undergo  any  unnecessary  excitement.  He 
also  knew  that  the  Sunday  previous  to 
making  the  speech  referred  to,  he  preached 
one  of  the  strongest  sermons  from  the 
altar,  denouncing  agrarian  crime  and  agra- 
rian disturbance  of  the  peace.  He  said 
this,  not  because  he  admired  the  offensive 
style  of  oratory,  which  he  feared  was  too 
prevalent  in  Irish  debates,  but  as  a  com- 
mon act  of  justice  to  the  individual  himself. 
The  Speech  from  the  Throne  also  said 
that— 

**  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  this  distress  will  be 
materially  relieved  by  the  exertions  which  have 
been  made  to  carry  into  effect  the  law  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  for  the  support  of  the  des- 
titute poor." 

The  House  had  heard  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  that 
three-fourths  of  the  country  would  be 
supported  by  the  poor-law.  He  be- 
lieved that  in  many  districts  this  poor- 
law  had  been  working  well.  But  he  must 
tell  the  Government,  that  by  a  most  indis- 
creet and  hastily-issued  circular  from  the 
office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  they  had 
nearly  imperilled,  not  only  the  working  of 
the  poor-law,  but  the  peace  of  the  south  of 
Ireland.  He  did  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  was  aware  that  no  later  than  a 
fortnight  ago  a  circular  appeared,  contrary 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  contrary  to  the 
express  conditions  laid  down  by  this  House, 
ordering  all  the  money  that  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor-law  treasurer  to  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  civil  paymaster  in 
Dublin.  Upon  this  being  issued,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  consterna- 
tion into  which  it  threw  the  south  of  Ire- 
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land.  Rates  which  were  fonnerly  well  col- 
lected, at  once  ceased  to  he  collected  alto- 
gether; and,  in  consequence,  this  circular, 
which  was  issued  without  consultation  or 
communication  with  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, hut  was  the  result  of  a  hlunder 
hy  some  minor  official,  very  nearly  perilled 
the  very  carrying  out  of  their  poor-law. 
As  far  as  his  knowledge  went  of  that  poor- 
law,  he  should  say  that  it  was  working  well 
in  sundry  unions  of  Tipperary,  though  he 
grieved  to  say  that  the  rates  had  hecome 
so  extremely  high  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  property  to  hear  it.  In  his  union, 
in  the  year  1843,  the  rate  was  4,000^.; 
but  in  the  present  year  it  had  increased  to 
20,000^.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  if  the 
increase  of  the  rates  continued  in  the  same 
proportion,  that  it  would  be  totally  impos- 
sible for  the  property  to  bear  it.  The 
Speech  went  on  to  say,  that — 

"  Her  Majesty  had  learned  with  satisfaction 
that  landed  proprietors  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  improve- 
ment  of  land." 

Now,  he  did  think  that  of  all  the  things 
that  occurred  in  the  Speech,  this  was  the 
most  extraordinary.  For  what  was  the 
real  fact  ?  It  was  very  true  that  landed 
proprietors  had  made  application  for  por- 
tions of  the  million  of  money  which  was 
given  as  a  bonus  for  the  removal  of  the 
corn  laws.  It  might  be  said,  that  they 
came  fast  and  furious  to  the  Board  of 
Works;  but  he  knew  only  of  two  instances 
in  which  a  sixpence  had  been  given.  That 
morning  ho  received  a  letter  from  a  noble 
Lord  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  had  made 
an  application  for  20,000^.,  and  who  had 
devoted  his  whole  time  and  capital  to  look- 
ing after  and  employing  the  people;  and 
that  noble  Lord  begged  him  to  repre- 
sent to  the  Government  that  unless  an 
advance  was  made  out  of  the  loan,  ho 
could  not  answer  for  the  peace  of  the 
county,  or  put  a  single  man  to  work. 
Therefore,  when  Ministers  came  and  told 
the  House  that  they  had  placed  this  money 
at  the  disposal  of  the  landlords,  they  were 
bound  to  say  when  this  money  was  ad- 
vanced, and  whether  there  was  yet  some 
portion  of  it  in  the  Treasury  which  could 
be  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
employment  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  He 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  advert  to  this 
in  strong  language,  as  it  was  a  point  of 
such  vital  importance.  If  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  was  to  proceed,  they  must,  by 
some  means  or  other,  carry  out  their  part 
of  the  bargain,  and  lodge  the  million  of 


money  for  the  employment  of  the  people. 
The  Speech  went  on  to  say — and  he  came 
now  to  the  most  lamentable  subject  for 
consideration — 

— **  that  in  some  counties  of  Ireland  atrocious 
crimes  had  been  committed,  and  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination had  manifested  itself,  leading  to  an 
organised  resistance  to  legal  rights." 

He  could  assure  the  House  that  he  should 
endeavour,  in  discussing  the  subject,  for 
the  moment  to  forget  that  he  was  a  land- 
lord in  Ireland,  and  that  he  should  ap- 
proach the  discussion  of  this  question  in  a 
larger  spirit;  that  he  should  not  regard 
the  mere  temporary  inconvenience  and  an- 
noyance that  had  assailed  himself,  hut 
would  endeavour  by  his  speeches  and  votes, 
as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  to  place  mat- 
ters in  that  country  on  a  better  footing 
than  they  were  at  present.  He  could  as- 
sure the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny,  who 
rather  taunted  him  with  having  gone  over 
to  Ireland  with  good  intentions,  but  that 
he  had  abused  them,  that  he  knew  of  no 
abuse  except  the  great  sacrifice  of  income 
which  he  had  made.  He  assured  the  hon. 
Member,  that  if  his  arrears  of  rent  went 
to  promote  conciliation,  he  would  very  will- 
ingly grant  many  years'  indulgence.  See- 
ing what  had  been  the  state  of  the  potato 
crop — ^for  the  potato  was  at  once  the  mo- 
ney and  the  food  of  the  people  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland — ^he  was  only  surprised 
that  there  was  not  a  worse  state  of  things 
prevailing  amongst  the  tenantry.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Government 
would  prove  equal  to  the  occasion,  and 
come  forward  with  measures  not  of  a 
tinkering,  but  of  a  constructive  kind,  so 
that  society  in  Ireland  might  be  re-or- 
ganised de  novo.  He  was  well  assured 
that  Ireland  could  not  be  saved  in  any 
other  way.  The  country  had  been  reduced 
to  its  present  state  by  our  past  legislation, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  abide  by  the 
consequences.  But  if  they  carried  out 
the  spirit  which  was  now  at  work  in  Ire- 
land, as  far  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
concerned,  Ireland  was  in  safe  hands.  It 
was,  he  considered,  ungenerous  on  the 
part  of  Irish  Members  to  cast  any  reflec- 
tions upon  Lord  Clarendon,  because  he 
had  made  suggestions  respecting  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  Although  lectures 
might  not  be  of  very  great  use  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  still  there  were  counties  in  Ire- 
land where  he  was  well  assured  they  might, 
by  means  of  agricultural  lectures,  and  stiU 
more  by  the  employment  of  agriculturists, 
do  great  good.    But  there  htA  been  some 
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little  dispute  as  to  what  tHe  nature  of  the 
outrages  in  Ireland  was.  Upon  that  point 
he  felt  that  he  should  not  he  doing  his 
dutj  to  his  constituents,  or  the  puhlic  at 
large,  if  he  concealed  from  the  House  that 
he  was  not  of  opinion  that  in  those  five 
counties  the  outrages  were  simply  of  an 
agrarian  character.  It  might  he  very  well 
to  tell  him  that  certain  gentlemen  were 
safe  in  their  houses ;  hut  when  he  knew 
that  the  poor  lahourer  was  the  man  who, 
at  this  moment,  was  living  under  a  **  reign 
of  terror;"  and  when  he  could  tell  them 
the  names  of  individuals  who,  driven  from 
their  homes,  sought  refuge  in  hogs,  and 
hid  themselves  in  drains,  hut  whose  names 
never  appeared  in  the  provincial  papers, 
the  House  would  at  once  see  that  those 
outrages  were  not  simply  of  an  agrarian 
character.  The  fact  was,  that  they  were 
conducted  hy  a  few  men  who  had  deter- 
mined, at  all  hazards,  to  get  possession  of 
the  land.  Though  he  helieved  that,  in 
the  main,  the  hearts  and  the  feelings  of 
the  Irish  tenantry  were  sound,  still  we  all 
knew  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  few 
men  to  strike  terror  and  disunion  through- 
out a  whole  country;  and  in  carrying  out 
their  lawless  interdicts,  they  spared  the 
life  neither  of  the  rich  nor  of  the  poor 
man.  But  when  he  came  to  so  grave  a 
thing  as  the  enaction  of  a  Coercion  Bill, 
he  hegged  to  say  that,  hefore  recording 
his  votes  for  abrogating  the  ordinary  laws, 
he  must  see  what  were  the  schemes  the 
Government  intended  to  develop  for  the 
better  ordering  of  society  in  Ireland. 
Though  he  was  disposed  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Government,  and  had  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  in- 
tentions of  Lord  Clarendon,  at  the  same 
time,  considering  the  position  he  had  the 
honour  to  hold,  ho  did  not  think  that  he 
should  be  doing  his  duty  if,  from  mere 
personal  feelings,  he  rushed  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  Coercion  Act  was  necessary. 
He  thought  that  it  was  a  great  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  law  might  not  be  found 
efficient  if  properly  carried  out  as  it  now 
stood  in  the  five  counties.  But  at  any 
rate,  before  enacting  a  measure  of  coer- 
cion, Her  Majesty's  Ministers  were  bound 
to  come  down  and  lay  upon  the  table  of 
the  House  some  distinct  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture government  of  Ireland.  Coercion 
alone  would  be  but  a  temporary  palliative. 
Moreover,  he  would  not  deceive  hon.  Mem- 
bers by  saying  that  he  believed  a  Bill  for 
enacting  what  was  called  tenant-right 
would  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.    The  evil 


was  deeper  seated ;  and,  as  long  as  they 
had  a  class  of  labourers  in  that  countir 
badly  fed,  wretchedly  clad,  and  worse  paid, 
depend  upon  it  they  could  have  no  safety 
for  life  or  property.  By  some  means  or 
other,  measures  must  be  devised  for  alle« 
viating  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  or  their  Bills  for  tenant-right 
would  be  of  little  avail.  Not  that  he  was 
blind  to  the  necessity  of  tenant-right.  He 
thought  a  measure  of  that  sort  was  highly 
requisite,  not  only  in  justice  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  but  to  the  people  of  England; 
and  he  should  be  happy  to  support  any 
reasonable  and  well-digested  measure  by 
which  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  might  be  put  on  a  sounder  footing. 
On  looking  over  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne — this  programme  of  the  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers — ^he  very  much 
regretted  to  observe  the  omission  of  all 
reference  to  one  measure  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  be  of  greater  service  to  Ire- 
land eventually,  than  all  the  measures  that 
could  be  adopted — ^he  meant  an  Act  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  in 
Ireland;  for  he  felt  confident,  unless  they 
could  free  the  land  from  the  shackles  in 
which  it  was  at  present  bound — unless 
they  could  throw  the  land  of  Ireland  into 
the  market,  they  would  never  have  any 
real  improvement.  He  would,  therefore, 
respectfully  press  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  taking  up  this 
measure  in  a  large  spirit,  and  bnnging  in 
a  Bill  by  which,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  the 
land  of  Ireland  should  be  thrown  into  the 
market.  In  the  course  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Surrey  (Mr.  Drum- 
mond)  last  night,  he  referred  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment. 
And  although  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  might  be 
told  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  moot 
that  question,  he  must  respectfully  dissent 
from  the  opinion.  He  believed  this  was 
the  time  when  you  might  put  the  whole 
state  of  society  in  Ireland  on  a  difl^erent 
and  better  footing;  and  although  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  abolition  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,  he  thought  it 
was  possible,  by  putting  it  upon  a  congre- 
gational and  not  a  territorial  footing,  that 
you  might  pave  the  way  for  a  better  state 
of  things  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  at  all  turned  in  his  mind 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Church 
question;  but  of  this  he  was  very  sure, 
that  until  you  legislated  upon  correct  princi- 
ples in  that  country^  you  would  year  after 
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year  be  coming  to  Parliament  for  Coercion 
Bills ;  and  you  would  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  what  was  called  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  county  of  Cork,  the  same 
vulgar  expedient,  and  go  on  in  the  same 
vicious  circle  from  year  to  year.  He 
thanked  the  House  for  having  kindly  lis- 
tened to  the  few  remarks  which  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  make.  He  hoped  he 
had  not  overstepped  the  limits  which  he 
had  determined  to  observe.  And  if  he 
might  give  some  advice  to  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber whose  great  and  undoubted  position 
was  that  of  being  the  leader  of  a  most 
powerful  party  in  Ireland — ^he  meant  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny — he  would  tell 
him  that  it  was  imworthy  of  him  to  listen 
to  reports  which  were  not  properly  authen- 
ticated; and  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
only  leave  him  to  carry  out  his  own  inten- 
tions, he  had  no  doubt  that  those  inten- 
tions, when  Ireland  was  more  pacified, 
would  be  properly  estimated,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  obliged  to  bear  the  disagree- 
able character  of  an  absentee. 

Lord  GEORGE  BENTINCK  :  Sir,  not- 
withstanding that  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  said,  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  this  House 
to  enter  into  a  debate  upon  the  report  of 
the  Address,  I  apprehend  it  is  altogether 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  Parliament, 
and  that  it  would  be  much  more  incon- 
sistent with  the  custom  of  this  House,  and 
much  more  inconsistent  with  the  feelings 
of  the  country,  when  the  whole  mind  of 
England  is  full  of  the  commercial  distress 
with  which  the  country  is  now  overpowered, 
and  is  looking  with  the  deepest  anxiety  for 
some  explanation  from  the  Government  of 
the  course  which  they  mean  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  restriction  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
one  and  all,  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
entirely  silent  on  the  subject;  and  that 
when  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Ad- 
dress Her  Majesty's  name  has  been,  as  I 
think,  unconstitutionally  put  forth,  as  a 
protection  to  Her  Ministers,  stating  that 
Her  Majesty  authorised  Her  Ministers  to 
recommend  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  an  infraction  of  the  law,  neither 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury nor  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  vouchsafe  to  explain  to  the  House 
and  the  country  the  circumstances  which 
have  induced  them  to  give  that  advice  to 
the  Crown.  But,  more  than  all,  I  am  sure 
the  country  will  not  be  satisfied  if  we  allow 
this  answer  to  the  Address  to  be  presented 


to  Her  Majesty  without  having  some  ex- 
planation from  the  Government  of  the  rea- 
sons which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  have  induced  them  to  pro- 
pose a  new  usury  law,  of  which  the  ten- 
dency is  not  to  reduce  the  rate  of  usury, 
but  to  add  to  it;  and  when,  for  the  first 
time  the  Ministers  of  Her  Majesty  have 
thought  fit  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment to  raise  taxes  upon  the  people  in  a 
way  which  I  am  quite  sure  is  most  odious 
to  the  feelings  of  the  country.  These  are 
reasons,  I  think,  sufiScient  to  call  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  give  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  induced  them  to  fix  particularly  on 
the  25th  October — neither  sooner  nor  later 
— to  apply  this  relief  to  the  country.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  said  last  night  that  the 
debate  had  taken  an  Irish  turn,  and  that 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  evening — seven  mi- 
nutes before  twelve  o'clock — he  could  not 
be  expected  to  make  the  long  statement  to 
the  House  with  which  he  had  come  pre- 
pared. I,  for  one,  do  not  regret  it.  Sure 
I  am  none  of  the  English  Members  regret 
that,  though  the  subject  of  Irish  distress 
stood  after  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the 
Speech,  that  the  subject  of  Irish  distress 
took  precedence  even  of  the  not  less  dis- 
tress with  which  England  is  now  afflicted. 
Sure  I  am  that  impatient  as  this  country 
is  to  hear  some  explanation  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  of  the  course  which  they 
intend  to  take  with  respect  to  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  Bank  of  England,  the  country 
will  endure  with  patience  that  the  ear  of 
the  House  should  be  first  given  to  the  ter- 
rible tale  of  Irish  distress.  Sir,  I  must 
say,  that  if  this  Address  had  been  reported 
and  consented  to  without  a  full  explanation 
by  the  Government  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  it,  bitter  would  be  the  disap- 
pointment throughout  the  country.  Sir,  it 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  an  early  period  of  the  last  Session  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  bringing  his 
financial  budget  before  the  House,  pronoun- 
ced a  high  eulogium  on  the  advantages  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act.  It  will  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  that  he  was  loudly 
called  upon  by  many  of  my  friends,  and 
by  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  by  various  petitions 
from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
almost  every  city  throughout  England  and 
Scotland,  to  relax  this  restriction;  but  my 
right  hon.  Friend  said  the  worst  was  over; 
and  though  it  had  been  my  intention  to 
have  moved  the  repeal  or  the  mitigation  of 
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that  Act,  the  unexpected  announcement  of 
an  early  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  left 
no  time  for  any  such  course.  Sir,  it  will  he 
recollected  that  at  a  later  period,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  of  September,  a  depu- 
tation presented  itself  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer from  Newcastle,  at  a  period  when  al- 
ready the  yalue  of  the  property  of  the 
houses  that  had  failed  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow,  approached  nearly  ten 
millions  sterling — that  they,  foreseeing  that 
increased  difficulties  were  coming,  applied 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  remove 
this  Bank  restriction,  which  made  it  difiS- 
cult  to  get  the  best  bills  discounted.  What 
was  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man? Why,  that  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  guard  against  the  consequences 
of  over-trading  and  over-speculation,  and 
there  was  nobody  who  did  not  know  that 
there  was  no  undue  pressure  in  the 
money  market  as  regarded  houses  in 
good  credit.  This  was  at  the  very  time 
that  Exchequer  bills  were  at  25s,  discount; 
when  the  power  of  the  £ank  of  England 
to  continue  its  payments  began  to  be 
doubted;  when  amongst  the  houses  in 
bad  credit  was  the  Exchequer  Office  it- 
self, whose  bills  subsequently  went  down 
to  4:0s,  discount.  But  still  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  obdurate.  On  the  19th  of 
October  another  deputation  waited  upon 
the  noble  Lord  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
from  Liverpool.  What  said  the  noble 
Lord  to  them  ?  Why,  as  they  left  his 
room,  that  he  gave  them  no  hopes.  Time 
went  on.  Suddenly,  on  Saturday,  the 
23rd  of  October,  certain  bankers  and  others 
from  the  city  of  London  waited  upon  the 
noble  Lord.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tarn  worth  came  to  town  on  Friday  even- 
ing in  his  way  to  Windsor  Castle.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  appeared  in  the  light 
of  an  amicus  curias^  or  whether  he  tender- 
ed his  advice  on  the  occasion,  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  but  suddenly  we 
found  that  the  Government  had  begun  to 
relent.  It  was  reported,  I  know  not  with 
what  truth,  that  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Pease, 
once  a  Member  of  this  House,  came  up  from 
Northumberland  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
week,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the  noble  Lord  (Earl 
Grey)  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment, and  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  the  honour  to  represent  Northum- 
berland. [Sir  G.  Grey:  It  is  incorrect.] 
How  necessary  it  is,  then,  that  we  should 
have  correct  information.     All  these  ru- 
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mours  have  passed  current  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  who  were  obdurate  to  the  cries  of 
the  city  of  London,  of  Liverpool,  of  Glasgow, 
and  Manchester,  at  length  listened  to  the 
cries,  that  came  at  an  appropriate  moment, 
from  Northumberland  and  Durham,  They 
were  informed  that  the  Durham  District 
Bank  was  on  the  point  of  stopping,  and 
that  unless  the  restriction  was  taken  off 
the  Bank  of  England  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  afford  relief  on  the  Saturday  week 
following,  there  would  not  be  a  col- 
Uer  in  Northumberland  or  Durham  who 
would  receive  his  weekly  wages;  and  it 
was  a  concession  to  the  fears  of  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  significantly  told 
**  that  he  knew  what  the  colliers  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham  were'* — that  that 
was  conceded  to  the  wants  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  which  had  been  refused 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Well,  then,  is  it 
not  important,  if  this  be  not  true,  that  we 
should  learn  what  it  was  that  induced  the 
Government  on  the  23rd  of  October,  by 
which  time  houses,  to  the  amount  in  value 
of  their  liabilities  of  nearer  fifteen  mil- 
lions than  ten  millions  sterling,  had  fallen, 
at  length  to  concede  and  take  the  restric- 
tion off  the  Bank,  and  thus  relax  the 
chains  with  which  commerce  was  so  in- 
juriously fettered  and  bound  down?  I 
think  that  we  are  at  least  entitled  to 
hear  from  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
first,  what  were  the  immediate  causes  that 
induced  them  at  this  particular  period  to 
give  way,  whilst  they  refused  at  those  ear- 
lier periods,  when,  if  they  had  been  more 
conceding,  they  might,  as  the  whole  com- 
mercial interest  of  this  country  believe, 
have  warded  off  a  very  large  portion  of  this 
distress  and  disaster.  Wc  have  a  right  to 
know  why  it  was  that  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters postponed  so  long  this  urgent  mea- 
sure of  relief.  By  courtesy  we  did  allow 
the  Address  to  be  voted  last  night.  It  was 
because  we  felt  it  was  better  to  distiu^yuish 
between  the  Irish  and  the  English  interest 
in  this  matter,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Irish  Amendment  had  been  moved  at  the 
first  moment  at  which  an  opportunity 
was  given,  although  in  its  proper  course 
that  Amendment,  should  not  have  come 
until  after  the  consideration  of  those  para- 
graphs connected  with  the  banking  interests 
of  the  country  had  been  disposed  of,  that 
we  thought  that  we  had  better  have  the 
discussion  on  a  different  day.  No  compro- 
mise that  I  heard  of  was  entered  into.  The 
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right  hon.  Qentleman,  at  seven  minutes 
before  twelve,  thought  it  not  a  convenient 
opportunity,  and  proposed  Tuesday ;  but 
there  was  no   agreement    that    I   heard 
that  this  debate  should  be  taken  on  Tues- 
day.    The   hon.    Gentleman  who   moved 
this  Address  attributed  all  the  distress,  or 
the  greater  portion  of  it,  to  the  enormous 
sums  that  had  been  expended  in  railways. 
This  is  a  very  convenient  argument.     I  am 
not  surprised  to  hear  a  free-trade  Govern- 
ment and  the  political  economists  join  in 
the   cry  '*  that  it  is  all  the  railways  that 
have  brought  on  these  difiScultics.'*     That 
there  are  difficulties,  nobody  disputes.     So 
gloomy  a  speech  never*  was  made  by  any 
Sovereign  to  Her  people  as  that  which  we 
are  now  considering;  but  when  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman  says   that    161   miUions 
have  been  spent  in  railways,  and  that  it  is 
impossible  that  any  country  should  bear 
such  a  drain  as  that,  he  forgot  to  tell  us 
that  the  expenditure  had  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  twenty  years.     There  was 
laid  upon  the  table  of  this  House  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  Session  a  return 
showing  the  sum  total  that  had  been  spent 
in  railway  works  and  railway  stock.    This, 
of  course,  was  exclusive  of  the  purchase 
of   land  ;  but  it  must  be  clear  to  every 
Gentleman,  that  any  money  so   paid  for 
land  is  merely  a  transfer  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  cannot  be  counted  as  in  any 
degree  a   drain  upon  the   capital  of  the 
country.      The   entire   sum   spent   up   to 
the   Ist    of   January,    1847,   in    railway 
works  and   railway  stock,   amounted,   in 
round    numbers,    to    eighty-two    millions 
sterling  ;   but  of  this  thirty-two  millions 
had  been  expended  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1841.     Thus  there  re- 
mained but  fifty  millions,  which  was  ex- 
pended in  the  five  years  from  1841  to  1846. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  hon.  Gentleman 
gets  his  authority  for  stating  that  the  sum 
that  has  been  expended  now  amounts  to 
161  millions.  I  believe  that  the  sum  called 
up  in  the  present  year  amounts  to  thirty- 
three  millions;  but  of  that,   six  or  seven 
millions  is  in  arrear.    The  result  of  this  is, 
that  in  the  present  year  you  have  about 
twenty-six   millions,    with   perhaps   seven 
millions  more  in  loans,  making  altogether 
thirty-three  millions,  to  be  added  to  fifty 
millions  that  had  been  expended  between 
1841  and  the  present  time,  both  years  in- 
clusive.     So  that    you    had   altogether, 
say   eighty-five  millions   sterling,    at  the 
outside,    spent    in    the    period    between 
1840  and  the  present  time.     That  was 


a  period  of  seven  years,  and  the  sum  ex- 
tended over  that  period  would  average  no 
morethanl2,140,000i.  each  year;  and  they 
were  gravely  told  that  this  country,  after 
thirty-two  years  of  peace,  was  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  poverty  and  distress  that 
she  could  not  bear  such   an   expenditure 
without  being  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
The  hon.  Member  who  moved  the  Ad- 
dress  spoke    as    a    matter  of   astonish- 
ment of  the  sums  which  had  been  ex- 
pended  in  railway  speculations;  but  had 
he  considered  the  sums  which  were  spent 
annually  by  this  country  during  the  war? 
We  were  told,  forsooth,  that  it  was  the 
great  famine  which  had  afflicted  the  coun- 
try and  caused  the  distress.  .  It  is  ime 
that  a  great  deal  of  gold  has  gone  out  of 
the  country  for  provisions;  but  the  com- 
mercial distress  has  been  caused  by  the 
joint  operation  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
with  the  system  of  free  imports.    It  is  not 
the  high  price  of  com;  the  price  of  oom  in 
the  last  seven  years  of  the  war  averaged, 
I  think,  94«.  6d,,  and  yet  we  were  en- 
abled to  raise  and  spend  each  and  every 
year  of  those  last  seven  years  of  the  war 
70,000,0002.  sterling,  and  more,  upon  an 
average,  in  taxes  alone,  whilst  in  loans  we 
raised  and  spent  in  those  same  seven  years, 
I  think,   above  1 80,000,0002. ,    that    is, 
26,000,0002.  a-year  more,  and  we  spent 
that  money  too — not  in  the  country,  but 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  foreign  lands.   Were 
we   poverty-stricken  then?     Were  we  a 
humbled  and  a  ruined  nation  then  ?     Was 
England  then  a  spectacle  of  bankruptcy 
and  shame  ?    Was  England  crying  out  that 
she  was  ruined,  and  could  do  no  more? 
In  the  last  year  of  the  war — ^in  1816 — ^we 
spent  131,000,0002.  sterling;  we  were  able 
to  raise  a  property-tax  of  15,000,0001. ; 
we  sent  207,000    regulars    and  80,000 
militia  into  the  field,  whilst  at  home  we 
had  340,000  local  militia;  we  were  able 
to    pay   140,000   seamen    and   marines; 
and  now  are  we  to  be  told  that  we  can- 
not employ  303,000  railway  labourers  on 
profitable  works  without  bringing  the  coun- 
try to  the    verge  of  ruin  ?      It  is  well 
for    the   Government   to  raise    this   cry 
against  the  railways;  it  is  well  that  these 
free-traders  who   promised   so  much  and 
have  performed  so  little,  should  have  some 
scapegoat  on  which  to  visit  all  their  sins. 
But  how  is  it  that  we  look  around  us  and 
see  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Belgium,  in  France,  in  Prussia,  in  Bava- 
'  ria,  and  in  Russia,  railway  operations  (so 
far  as  the  Continent  is  concerned),  in 
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proportion  to  their  resources,  not  inferior 
to  these,  and  the  same  dearth  prevail- 
ing, and  yet  these  countries  are  not  hank- 
rupt?  We  have  cot  within  these  few 
days  the  speech  of  King  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium, and  he  congratulates  his  country 
that,  the  famine  being  over,  Belgium  has 
got  through  her  financial  crisis  far  more 
successfully  than  neighbouring  countries. 
We  have  the  speech  of  the  King  of  Hol- 
land to  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States 
General;  he,  too,  congratulates  them  upon 
the  favourable  state  of  their  finances,  and 
the  prosperity  that  is  showing  itself  again. 
Three  months  ago,  when  the  harvest  was 
yet  scarcely  completed,  we  had  the  speech 
of  the  Minister  of  Finance  at  Paris  (M. 
Dumon),  who  congratulated  the  country 
upon  the  fine  harvest,  as  we  have  thanked 
Providence  for  the  fine  harvest  here;  he 
was  at  that  time  asking  the  sanction  of  the 
French  Chamber  for  a  loan  of  lO.OOO.OOOL 
sterling;  he  entered  into  the  discussion  of 
what  would  be  needed  from  the  Government 
for  the  French  railways;  he  stated  the  sum 
altogether  at  64,000,0002. ,  and  he  stated 
the  large  sums  that  had  already  been  spent; 
but  did  he  speak  of  poverty  and  bankruptcy? 
Did  he  speak  of  a  falling  revenue,  and  of 
manufacturers  and  labourers  out  of  employ- 
ment? No ;  he  congratulated  the  country 
that  every  year,  from  1830  onwards  to 
1840,  the  revenue  of  France  had  been 
annually  increasing  by  something  like 
400,0002.;  but  since  the  State  had  assisted 
private  industry  by  these  large  advances 
upon  railways,  in  the  last  seven  years  the 
revenue  of  France  had  been  annually  in- 
creasing by  the  amount  of  23,000,000f., 
which  is  about  940,0002.  a  year;  and  he 
congratulated  the  Chamber  that  the  mo- 
mentary depression  which  had  existed  in 
the  year  1846  on  account  of  the  famine  was 
already  passed  away,  and  **  the  revenue  of 
France  was  again  marching  upon  the  ascen- 
dant. "  I  am  reminded  too  of  the  state  of  the 
French  funds.  See  what  is  the  difference : 
the  French  Three  per  cents,  which  used  to 
stand  about  13  per  cent  below  the  English, 
are  creeping  up  to  the  English  funds,  and 
now  stand  but  9  per  cent  below  our  Three 
per  Cent  Consols.  Look  at  Prussia,  and 
you  see  the  same  thing :  an  annually  in- 
creasing revenue — ^her  population  in  the 
last  thirty  years  since  the  war  increased  by 
one-half — ^her  debt  reduced  almost  to  no- 
thing— the  country  every  year  able  to  pay 
off  a  large  portion  of  her  debt — and  her 
exports,  annually  increasing  in  the  last  ten 
years,  more  than  doubled,  her  external 


trade  having  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
nine  to  foiu*.  Look  at  the  other  States; 
look  at  Bavaria,  and  you  find  the  same 
thing.  Bavaria  is  remarkable  for  its  en- 
couragement  of  railways  and  similar  mea- 
sures; and  I  think  her  exports  in  the  last 
ten  years  have  increased  in  the  proportion 
of  six  to  four ;  she  is  annually  able  to  pay 
off  a  large  portion  of  her  debt,  her  revenues 
enormously  exceeding  the  amount  of  her 
annual  expenditure.  But  if  there  is  no  dis- 
tress in  Russia,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
famine  did  not  extend  to  that  empire?  But 
what  do  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia — ^him  of  whom  we  used  to  hear 
that  he  was  so  poor  that  it  was  impossible 
he  should  ever  go  to  war?  Why,  we  are 
lookmg  with  anxious  impatience  to  the  de- 
termination of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  glad  to 
receive  a  contribution  of  some  5,000,0002, 
to  the  funds  of  Western  Europe;  and  yet 
we  read  the  other  day  that  His  Majesty, 
instead  of  finding  his  coffers  much  denuded, 
has  discovered  since  the  spring  that  no  less 
than  3,500,0002.  of  gold  has  flowed  into 
his  coffers.  How  is  it,  that  the  same 
causes  have  not  had  the  same  effects  on 
continental  Europe  that  we  are  told  they 
have  had  on  England?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  this  country  and  foreign 
countries  ?  Why,  there  are  two  great  dif- 
ferences. Not  one  of  these  continental 
Powers  has  abandoned  the  old  national 
principle  of  protection  of  their  own  industry; 
not  one  of  these  countries  has  consented  to 
be  so  easily  parted  from  its  privileges  and 
advantages — not  one  has  consented  to  re- 
duce the  import  duties  upon  the  goods  of 
foreigners  without  insisting  on  some  equiva- 
lent in  return.  They  are  prosperous;  their 
mills  are  not  standing  still,  their  artisans 
are  not  thrown  out  of  employ,  their  indus- 
trious population  are  not  cast  for  subsist- 
ence upon  the  poor-rate.  They,  on  the 
contrary,  are  carrying  on  their  manufac- 
tures to  the  exclusion  of  England;  and  at 
this  very  moment  their  manufacturers  are 
purchasing  the  cotton  of  England — pur- 
chasing this  year  and  last  year  in  Liver- 
pool more  cotton  than  at  any  preceding 
period — and  purchasing  it  at  a  loss  to  the 
British  merclutnt,  purchasing  it  at  lc2.  per 
pound  below  the  price  at  which  it  is  sel- 
ling in  any  other  country  where  it  is 
either  consumed  or  produced;  at  i^d,  per 
pound  below  the  price  at  which  it  can  be 
purchased  in  Charleston  or  New  Orleans, 
and  imported  to  Liverpool.  In  the  last 
six  weeks,  I  know,  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool have  exported  22,000  bales  of  cotton 
G2 
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at  a  loss  of  88,000?.;  whilst  in  the  pre- 
ceding periods  of  the  year  they  had  exported 
cotton  at  a  further  loss  of  100,000?.,  to  he 
a  premium,  a  honus,  a  bounty  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  come  here  and  heat  Eng- 
lishmen in  their  own  market.  Is  this  he- 
cause  we  have  more  cotton  than  we  know 
what  to  do  with  in  this  country  ?  Far  from 
it.  For  eight  years  past  the  stock  of  cotton 
never  was  so  low  in  Liverpool  as  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands.  The  Gentlemen  on  my  right  know 
it.  It  has  been  alleged  that  a  short  cotton 
crop  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  pre- 
vailing distress.  Your  manufacturers  can- 
not carry  on  their  trade  because  the  price 
of  cotton  is  so  high,  and  cotton  so  scarce. 
They  are  as  much  starved  for  want  of  cot- 
ton as  they  have  been  starved  for  want  of 
corn.  Yet  what,  after  all,  is  the  spectacle 
which  England  now  presents  ?  Why,  that 
of  an  exporting  country  of  cotton,  the  raw 
material  of  her  own  staple  manufacture. 
Is  it,  then,  a  want  of  cotton  that  produces 
all  this  distress  ?  No ;  it  is  the  want  of 
credit  to  buy  the  stocks  of  cotton  in  your 
own  ports  which  foreigners  are  taking  from 
you.  It  is  your  restrictive  monetary  laws. 
It  is  your  cruel  Bank  Charter  Act — 
an  Act  passed,  by  anticipation,  as  we  are 
now  led  to  suppose,  by  the  Elbing  Letter, 
with  a  view  to  correct  any  too  great  spirit 
of  commercial  speculation ;  an  Act  that  is 
to  make  things  in  England  artificially 
cheap,  at  a  time  when  your  foreign  im- 
ports are  taking  all  the  gold  out  of  the 
country,  and  foreigners  will  not  take  your 
manufactures  in  return — an  Act  which, 
after  the  gold  has  been  drained  from  you, 
is  to  bring  back  gold  to  England  by  making 
everything  in  England  artificially  cheap. 
Your  cry  is  **  Cotton  must  be  sold  cheap'* 
— and  what  is  the  fact?  It  is  now  selling 
at  4?.  per  bag  below  the  prime  cost  in  the 
American  market ;  while  sugar  is  selling  at 
6.?.  and  85.  the  cwt.  below  what  it  may  be 
purchased  at  even  in  Cuba  or  Brazil.  Tea 
also  must  be  sold  cheap,  and  it  is  now  sell- 
ing to  the  foreigner  by  the  chest  and  by 
the  pound  retail  in  this  country  at  a  less 
price  than  it  cost  the  merchant  by  the  chest 
in  Canton.  These  are  the  works  of  your 
free-traders,  who  are  obliged  to  bolster  up 
their  free-trade  schemes  by  a  Bank  Charter 
Act,  in  order  that  by  making  the  goods  of 
the  manufacturer  artificially  cheap,  they 
may  force  back  the  gold  which  free  imports 
contracted  by  any  bounds  have  drained 
away.  I  am  told  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of 


this  country — and  I  speak  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  millowners  and  cotton  spinners, 
that  they  may  contradict  me  if  they  can — 
cloths,  calicoes,  and  yams  have  been  sold 
at  the  price  which  the  cotton,  in  its  raw 
state,  cost;  and  think  you  this  is  a  pro- 
fitable trade  for  England  ?  It  will  bring 
back  into  the  Bank  of  England  the  golden 
image  set  up  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  for  his  own 
worship ;  but  in  doing  this  it  has  made  us 
a  bankrupt  nation.  With  regard  to  other 
countries  I  have  already  observed  that  in- 
stead of  their  casting  away  the  revenues 
which  they  derived  from  taxes  upon  the 
produce  of  foreign  countries,  as  we  have 
done,  they  studiously  maintain  them. 
What  do  the  returns  of  the  revenues  of 
the  United  States  of  America  present  to 
the  view  of  the  politician  and  the  free- 
trader? The  returns  of  the  most  prosperous 
country  in  the  world  show  you  a  revenue 
of  28,000,000  of  dollars,  20,000,000  of 
which  are  levied  upon  the  produce  of  British 
industry.  Yes,  20,000,000  of  dollars,  be- 
ing more  than  two- thirds  of  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States,  are  annually  raised 
out  of  the  produce  of  British  industry. 
That  it  is  which  has  drained  our  gold — 
that  it  is  which  in  the  course  of  last  year 
and  this  has  taken  away  our  8,000,()00?. 
of  gold,  which  will  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  Mexican  war.  Her  Majesty,  whilst 
She  brought  before  our  notice  the  subject 
of  Her  friendly  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland,  was  wise  and  politic  in 
preserving  silence  on  the  subject  of  Mex- 
ico. England  has  paid  by  her  free  im- 
ports and  taxed  exports  for  the  Mexican 
war;  and  well  may  the  Americans  boast 
of  their  advantage  over  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afifairs. 
I  recollect  reading  a  short  time  ago  in 
the  American  papers  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  with  all  his  good-will,  must  cease  to 
be  insolent,  **  for,**  said  they,  **  if  we 
choose  to  take  Mexico  as  well  as  California 
and  Texas,  ay,  and  Cuba,  by  and  by.  Lord 
Palmerston  needs  must  keep  silence,  for 
England  henceforth  will  be  dependent  alto- 
gether upon  the  United  States  for  her 
food  as  well  as  her  cotton."  Sir,  we 
have  a  country  containing  100,000,000 
of  inhabitants,  which  might  supply  us 
with  a  large  portion  of  our  cotton;  but  we 
tax  the  cotton  of  our  own  possessions  to 
pay  for  the  government  of  India,  and  we 
allow  the  cotton  of  America  to  come  into 
this  country  free.  This  gives  a  pre- 
mium to   American  cultivation,  and  has 
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successfully  given  her  a  monopoly  of  the 
cotton  market,  and  right  well  does  she  use 
it.  I  am  prepared  to  show  to  you  that  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool  alone  have  lost,  to 
the  gain  of  the  United  States,  in  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  this  year,  2,000,000^. 
sterling  at  least.  If  the  want  of  cotton 
has  starved  our  manufactures,  why  does  it 
not  starve  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States?  Yet,  while  we  are  told  hy  the 
Mover  of  the  Address,  who  knows  it  well, 
that  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Lanca- 
shire having  heen  30,000  hags  a  week  last 
year,  has  been  reduced  to  20,000  bags  a 
week  this  year,  what  do  the  United  States 
present?  They  present  an  increase  of 
consumption  of  40,000  bags  upon  389,000 
bags,  that  is,  an  increase  in  their  cotton 
manufactures  of  10  per  cent,  though  they 
are  suffering  from  the  same  cause,  namely, 
a  dearth  of  cotton,  as  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  are  subject  to.  Is  it  not  ob- 
vious, then,  that  there  must  be  some  other 
cause  for  the  present  state  of  things  in 
this  country?  Whilst  we  are  contracting 
our  currency — whilst  we  are  passing  our 
Bank  Charter  Act,  an  Act,  by  the  by,  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  told  us  last 
year  **  had  saturated  the  country  with 
gold" — whilst  we  are  passing  this  Bank 
Charter  Act  **  to  saturate  the  country 
with  gold,"  what  are  other  countries  do- 
ing? They  are  meeting  the  emergency 
by  measures  of  a  very  different  description. 
We  see  France  choosing  this  opportunity, 
not  of  contracting  the  number  of  her  bank 
notes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  reducing 
their  value  from  20^.  to  8^.  We  see  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  States  of  Germany, 
in  order  to  meet  her  railway  necessities, 
not  contracting  her  currency,  but  sanction- 
ing savings-bank  notes  on  the  one  hand, 
and  railway  notes  on  the  other.  Then 
there  is  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  what  is 
his  course  ?  Does  he  shut  up  his  gold  ? 
No,  he  chooses  this  opportunity  to  send 
his  gold  away;  and  whilst  he,  too,  is  im- 
proving his  country  by  the  construction  of 
State  railways,  he,  to  meet  the  calls  for 
his  railways,  has  just  created  a  novel  issue 
in  the  shape  of  railway  notes,  consisting  of 
four  series,  two  of  which  already  put  in 
circulation  amount  to  950,0002. ,  and  the 
other  two  shortly  coming  out  will  amount 
to  950,0002.  more.  So  tl^at,  look  where 
we  will  for  the  causes  of  our  present  dis- 
tress and  disasters,  we  see  England  distin- 
guished by  two  most  important  measures, 
one  measure  being  the  restriction  of  the 
currency,  and  the  other  measure  the  un- 


restricted admission  of  free  imports.  Such 
is  England  at  the  present  hour ;  that 
England  which  so  lately  as  the  year 
1845  had  risen  to  a  pinnacle  of  fortune, 
and  to  an  extent  of  wealth  and  prosperity 
which  no  other  country  had  ever  reached 
— that  England  which  was  then  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  all  nations.  But  now, 
what  did  that  same  England  present  to  the 
eyes  of  astonished  Europe  and  the  world  ? 
-^a  spectacle  of  shame,  of  bankruptcy,  and 
of  distress;  with  the  finger  of  scorn  pointed 
at  her  by  every  commercial  community 
from  New  York  to  Canton.  Yet,  when 
your  merchants  come  to  you,  and  your 
manufacturers  pray  of  you  that  you  will 
relax  your  monetary  restrictions,  and  en- 
able those  who  have  cotton  and  sugar  and 
tea  and  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures 
to  sell,  to  have  money  lent  to  them  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest,  on  the  security 
ef  their  stock,  you,  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, draw  back  and  refuse  to  set  the 
Bank  of  England  at  liberty  till  you  find 
you  are  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  itself, 
and  that  any  further  delay  would  precipi- 
tate you  into  the  gulf  of  irremediable 
ruin.  Then,  indeed,  you  come  forward; 
but  instead  of  doing  as  great  Ministers  have 
done  in  former  times — instead  of  imitating 
the  example  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  the  year 
1793,  when  he  found  the  commerce  and 
trade  of  the  country  in  a  similar  position, 
came  forward,  and  advanced  5,000,0002. 
sterling,  at  32.  16^.  per  cent  interest,  al- 
though the  Government  had  borrowed,  it 
is  said,  at  42.,  you  declare  that  you  will 
make  a  profit  of  money  lending,  and  raise 
the  rate  of  interest  to  8  per  cent.  Well,  I 
remember  Her  Majesty  s  Ministers  last 
year,  when  I  proposed  a  measure  by  which 
the  industry  of  Ireland  would  have  been 
stimulated,  saying,  that  the  Queen's  Go- 
vernment could  not  be  made  money-lenders. 
What  are  you  now  ?  Are  you  not  money- 
lenders, money-changers,  and  usurers?  Are 
you  not  interposing  to  make  money  dear  ? 
Are  you  not  raising  the  rate  of  interest  to 
a  price  at  which  you  know  the  trade  of  the 
English  merchant  must  perish?  Never 
have  1  heard  of  any  country  or  of  any  Go- 
vernment in  the  world  before  this  that 
proposed  to  wring  money  out  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  people.  We  are  told  by  the 
Divine  law,  that  **  if  thou  lend  money  to 
any  that  is  poor,  thou  shalt  not  be  to  him 
as  an  usurer."  But  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  turned  usurers;  and  fatal  have 
been  the  effects  throughout  the  country. 
The  money-lender  by  profession  was  too 
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ready  to  follow  the  example  set  him  by  the 
Goyernment;  and  ho  who  before  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  ask  8  per  cent  for 
his  money,  did  not  scruple  to  take  10. 
Mortgages  have  been  raised  from  3^  to  5 
per  cent,  while  in  Scotland  loans  on  per- 
sonal security,  bond  debts,  have  been  gen- 
erally raised  to  6  and  6i-  per  cent.  In  short, 
the  whole  country  was  taxed  bv  a  usury  law; 
it  was  taxed  to  the  amount  of  1^  per  cent; 
a  charge  far  heavier,  than  if  you  were  to 
impose  an  income-tax  of  10  per  cent.  Any 
Gentleman  has  only  to  look  at  the  property 
and  income-tax  returns,  and  he  will  see — 
assuming  the  whole  land  of  the  country  to 
be  mortgaged  for  only  one-third  of  its 
value,  and  that  I  believe  is  far  below  what 
the  land  of  the  whole  empire  is  mortgaged 
for — that  an  increased  charge  of  interest 
of  1^  per  cent  is  equal  to  a  new  tax  on  the 
land  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  of 
at  least  12,000,000?.  sterling  a  year! 
But  that  is  not  all.  I  have  hitherto 
been  speaking  of  the  landed  property 
of  the  country ;  but  there  are  the  trading 
and  the  industrial  classes  of  the  coun- 
try ;  these  are  taxed  even  to  a  higher 
degree  by  this  usurious  interest.  By 
this  additional  rate  of  H  P^i'  <^^^^  in- 
terest, I  will  venture  to  say  that  a  tax  is 
levied  upon  those  who  are  in  debt  and  ob- 
liged to  borrow  money  on  interest  to  no  less 
An  amount  than  25,000,000?.  a  year.  Well, 
then,  the  Government  having  been  acces- 
sories to  the  exacting  of  this  high  usurious 
rate  of  interest,  are  we  to  be  told  that  it  is 
not  convenient  that  the  time  of  the  House 
should  be  taken  up  on  the  second  night  of 
the  Session  to  consider  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  advise  the  Bank  only  to  lend 
money  at  that  high  usurious  rate  ?  Good 
God  !  what  are  we  to  believe  ?  One  might 
suppose  that  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  taken  Shylock  into  their 
confidence,  and  that  they  have  only  been 
considering  how  they  could  exact  most  ex- 
tortion out  of  the  necessities  of  this  suf- 
fering country  ?  It  reminds  one  of  the 
language  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach  to  Jack 
Marrall : — **  I  have  thought  on't,  Marrall, 
and  it  must  take — I  must  have  all  men 
sellers,  and  I  the  only  purchaser.**  One 
would  imagine  that  the  original  author  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  and  the  monied 
interest  were  determined  to  have  the  whole 
trade,  commerce,  and  property  of  the 
country  at  their  disposal.   Lord  Bacon  has 


said,  ''  Usury  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a 
realm  into  a  few  hands:  for  the  usurer  being 
at  certainties  and  the  other  at  uncertain- 
ties, at  the  end  of  the  game  most  of  the 
money  will  be  in  the  box."  The  effect  of 
all  these  measures  is  to  transfer  the  landed 
property — all  the  mortgaged  property,  and 
the  interests  of  all  those  whose  monies  are 
embarked  in  trade  into  the  hands  of  the 
money-changer.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  total 
transference  of  the  property  and  money  of 
one  portion  of  the  community  into  the 
hands  of  another  portion  of  that  commu- 
nity. And  are  we,  on  such  a  proposition 
as  this,  to  sit  down  in  silence  and  hear  no 
word  of  explanation  from  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  so  long  upheld  this  injurious  Bank 
Charter  Act;  and  why,  when  ther  were  at 
last  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  relaxing  it, 
they,  in  doing  so,  incited  the  Bank  of 
England  to  exact  such  an  amount  of  usa* 
nous  interest  as  never  before  was  known 
to  have  been  received  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century  and  a  quarter  ? 

I  will  not  enter  anew  upon  the  affcdrs  of 
Ireland,  further  than  to  say,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  must  make  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  the  peace  of  Ireland.  I  shall 
postpone  my  remarks  upon  any  measures 
they  may  produce  till  I  see  them  before  the 
House.  I  trust  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  will 
not  present  another  spectacle  of  a  Govern- 
ment turning  out  one  set  of  men,  and  then 
governing  the  country  upon  the  prinoiplee 
by  a  resistance  to  which  they  obtained  of- 
fice. I  hope,  at  all  events,  whatever  may 
be  the  measure,  it  will  not  be  another  Cur- 
few Bill,  shutting  men  up  in  their  houses 
by  night,  as  a  remedy  against  mid-dar 
murder.  But  whilst  I  am  quite  prepared^ 
on  due  cause  being  shown,  to  support 
the  Government,  I  shall  wait  till  the  mea- 
sure is  proposed,  and  reserve  to  myself 
the  right  of  giving  it  my  support  in  pn>- 
portion  as  I  may  think  it  suited  to  the 
occasion. 

I  will  not  trouble  the  House  by  adver- 
ting to  the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  ;  they,  I  suppose,  hare 
maintained  a  prudent  reserve  in  abstaining 
from  any  observation  in  the  Speech  in  re- 
gard to  their  foreign  policy — with  regard  to 
their  Portuguese  interference.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  their  policy  in  respect  to  Italy  they 
are  altogether  silent;  but  Her  Majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  say  that  She  has 
obtained  a  slave  treaty  from  the  Republic  of 
the  Equator.  I  must  say  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  have  shown  more  tact  had 
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they  been  silent  on  that  subject  altogether. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  the 
Address  said  there  was  another  link  of  the 
chain  knocked  off  the  limbs  of  thb  negro< 
Why,  Sir,  I  want  to  know  how  many 
thousands  of  new  links  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters have  added  to  those  chains  which  be- 
fore tortured  the  negroes  by  the  admission 
of  slave-grown  sugar  ?  I  shall  be  curious  to 
learn,  on  official  authority,  what  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  the  increase  of  the  slave 
trade  may  be.  We  do  see  statements  in  a 
certain  paper,  which  is  supposed  sometimes 
to  receive  information  from  head-quarters, 
that  the  slave  trade  has  increased  five-fold 
within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  that  the 
capital  embarked  in  it  has  greatly  increased, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  notorious 
that  slave-grown  sugar  has  risen  greatly 
in  price ;  and  it  is  notorious  also,  that  the 
price  of  a  slave  in  Cuba  and  in  the  Brazils 
has  advanced  from  300  to  500  dollars  at 
least.  But  I  shall  be  curious  to  learn  to 
what  extent  the  slave  trade  has  increased. 
If  we  are  sure  that  more  links  are  added 
to  the  chains  of  the  negro,  and  that  more 
slaves  are  transported  to  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, sure  also  are  we,  by  the  labour  we 
take  out  of  them,  that  no  low  numbers  will 
suffice  to  count  up  the  thousands  of  lashes 
by  which  that  increased  labour  is  extracted 
from  them.  As  Her  Majesty,  on  proroguing 
the  last  Parliament,  preparatory  to  its  dis- 
solution, was  pleased  to  congratulate  it 
upon  its  having  given  Her  subjects  cheap 
sugar.  Her  Majesty,  in  Her  gracious  Speech 
on  opening  the  present  Parliament,  might 
have  condescended  to  utter  at  least  one 
word  of  pity  for  the  thousands  who  have 
been  reduced  to  beggary  by  that  mea- 
sure. When  we  see  that  Government  has 
been  obliged  to  send  out  instructions  to 
watch  the  export  of  rice  from  the  East 
Indies  for  fear  the  Mauritius  should  become 
another  Ireland,  and  the  93,000  imported 
Coolies,  who  must  be  left  without  employ- 
ment and  without  wages,  should  be  left 
destitute  of  food  also— when  we  know  that 
Lord  Grey  has  authorised  the  formation  of 
a  Government  bank  to  issue  notes,  and  to 
advance  9^.  per  ton  on  50,000  tons  of 
sugar,  in  order  that  the  Coolies  in  that 
colony  may  be  kept  alive — ^when  we  see 
the  noble  Lord,  with  all  his  high  metallic 
currency  notions  at  home,  is  compelled  to 
issue  ten-shilling  Government  assignats  in 
the  Mauritius — when  we  see  all  these 
things,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  require 
that  we  should  hear,  if  not  from  Her  Majesty 
herself,  at  least  from  Her  Ministers,  some 


explanation  of  the  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment has  determined  on  adopting  with 
respect  to  the  Mauritius  and  the  West 
Indies.  Though  Her  Majesty  congratu- 
lated the  country  upon  its  having  cheap 
sugar,  I  think  there  are  now  few  persons 
so  blind  as  not  to  see,  or  so  obtuse  as  not 
to  understand,  that  that  measure  in  its  con- 
sequences has  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  distress' which  now  afflicts  this  country, 
producing  first  the  failure  in  the  West 
Indian,  the  Mauritius,  and  the  East  Indian 
houses  connected  with  sugar  planting  in 
those  countries,  and  thus  by  ruining  the 
merchants,  breaking  up  other  mercantile 
houses  connected  with  that  trade,  and 
finally,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  by 
causing  the  bills  of  those  countries,  drawn 
against  sugar  in  payment  of  Manchester 
goods  and  manufactures,  to  be  returned 
dishonoured.  What  is  the  position  of  Man- 
chester at*  the  present  moment?  The 
rates  levied  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in 
that  city  are  more  than  double  what  they 
were  at  any  former  period.  This  state  of 
things  has  been  caused  by  the  return  of 
dishonoured  bills  of  com  and  sugar  mer- 
chants, given  in  payment  for  goods.  It  is 
true,  that  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven 
months  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
exportation  of  manufactures  to  the  United 
States  to  the  extent  of  some  7,000  pack- 
ages; but  the  exportations  to  the  Canadas, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  East  Indies, 
show  a  terrible  balance  on  the  other  side. 
For  an  increase  of  7,000  packages  to  the 
United  States  on  one  side,  there  is  a  fall- 
ing off  of  30,000  on  the  other,  to  Calcutta 
and  Bombay  !  And  this  is  your  balance 
of  trade !  This  is  the  result  of  free  trade  ! 
When  Her  Majesty  recommends  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Navigation 
Laws,  I  think  prudence  might  suggest 
to  the  noble  Lord,  with  all  his  courage, 
the  propriety  of  holding  for  a  time  his 
ruthless  hand.  Surely,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country,  there  is 
little  to  encourage  us  in  extending  the 
free-trade  system.  Let  us,  who  were  told 
by  the  riffht  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tam worth  in  1845,  in  proposing  the  re- 
newal of  the  income-tax,  that  such  would 
be  the  elasticity  given  to  trade  and  com- 
merce and  all  branches  of  industry  by 
his  new  commercial  policy,  that  he  hoped 
to  be  able,  at  the  expiry  of  three 
years,  to  dispense  with  the  property  and 
income-tax  altogether — ^let  us,  who  are 
now  told  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  that  She 
''  regrets  to  inform  us  of  the  injury  which 
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the  revenue  Las  sustained/'  pause  a  little 
before  we  resolve  to  proceed  further  in  the 
ruinous  course  which  has  conducted  us  to 
our  present  disastrous  position.  Remember 
that,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Navigation  Committee, 
the  question  to  which  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
refers  concerns  a  capital  amounting  to  no 
less  than  38,000,000^.  invested  in  shipping 
alone,  and  14,000,000^.  more  invested  in 
those  trades  which  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  shipbuilding.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  trade  of  which  the  freights 
alone  amount  to28,000,000Z.  a  year,  and  the 
annual  wages  and  expenses  to  26,000,000^. 
Without  going  now  into  the  general  ques- 
tion, I  say,  that  when  a  mighty  interest  like 
this  is  concerned,  I  cannot  permit  the  report 
on  the  Address  to  the  Throne  to  pass  with- 
out entering  my  protest  against  Ministers 
proceeding,  with  regard  to  it,  in  the 
same  rash  course  which  has  been  pursued 
respecting  other  important  interests. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  tell 
us  that  She  has  given  directions  to  have 
the  estimates  which  are  to  be  laid  be- 
fore us  framed  with  a  careful  regard  to 
economy.  I  rejoice  at  that  information. 
I  feared  that  we  might  have  had  to  listen 
to  some  proposition  for  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes  ;  but  I  hope  that  I  may  now 
congratulate  the  country  on  Her  Majesty 
being  able  to  dispense  with  the  imposition 
of  any  fresh  tax  upon  her  subjects.  As 
the  property  and  income-tax  expires  in  the 
course  of  the  next  spring,  may  I  not  also 
venture  to  hope  that  Ministers  even  con- 
template the  possibiUty  of  being  able  to 
dispense  with  that  burden  ?  For  myself, 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  see  daylight  at 
present.  I  know  not  what  course  we  can, 
with  safety,  pursue,  unless  it  be  that  of 
retracing  our  steps.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Lancashire  said  last  night  that  he  could 
see  only  one  ray  of  sunshine  to  illumine 
the  gloom  and  darkness  which  surrounded 
us,  and  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance of  Her  Majesty  having  been  whisked 
along  a  railway  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles 
an  hour  through  Lancashire.  According  to 
the  hon.  Member,  Her  Majesty  passed 
like  a  bright  star  through  the  darkness; 
but  if  he  can  furnish  us  with  no  greater 
hope  than  is  afforded  by  that  circumstance, 
I  fear  that  we  have  only  the  prospect  of  a 
melancholy  future  before  us.  How  changed 
are  the  auspices  under  which  we  com- 
mence this  Session  from  those  which  pre- 
sided over  the  opening  of  that  of  1846  ! 
Then  Her  Majesty  permitted  Her  Koyal 


Consort  to  honour  us  with  his  presence — 
to  honour  Her  faithful  Commons  by  sitting 
actually  amongst  us,  as  it  were,  to  hail 
the  triumph,  to  grace  the  pageant  of  vic- 
torious free  trade.  Swelling  were  the  pro- 
mises then  made,  and  high  the  expecta- 
tions raised.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
and  for  Stockport,  whose  absence  to-night 
surprises  me,  would  I  had  hoped  have 
been  here,  facing  the  darkness  of  the  pre- 
sent hour,  and  prepared  to  explain  how  it 
is  that  all  his  promises  of  prosperity  and 
big  loaves  have  been  broken.  In  1841  wo 
read  a  celebrated  address  to  the  non-elec- 
tors and  working  men  of  Stockport — 
one  of  those  which,  very  probably,  went 
no  inconsiderable  way  to  make  up  the 
weight  of  the  416  tons  of  tracts  which 
were  circulated  by  the  free-traders  during 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation ;  and  we 
heard  in  that  address,  that  it  was  only 
necessary  for  them  to  abolish  the  impious 
and  unchristian  corn  laws,  and  com  within 
two  months  from  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
and  ever  after,  should  be  brought  in  in 
such  plenty  that  flour  would  be  sold  at 
Stockport  for  six  farthings  a  pound,  and 
that  this  cheapness  too  should  be  accom- 
panied by  increased  employment  and  ad- 
vanced wages.  Every  spindle  and  every 
loom  in  Stockport  was  to  be  set  in  motion, 
every  shopkeeper  was  to  be  prosperous, 
every  house  was  to  be  tenanted,  the  num- 
bers of  the  population  of  Stockport  were 
to  increase,  new  mills,  new  houses,  new 
churches,  and  new  chapels  were  to  spring 
up  around  them  !  All  Christian  men  were 
called  to  put  down  that  impious  mono- 
poly, which  took  from  the  poor  man's  shil- 
ling the  fourpence  with  which  he  would 
otherwise  purchase  his  tea,  his  coffee,  or 
his  clothing,  and  all  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich  landowner  ;  that  impious  and  un- 
christian law  which  was  stigmatised  as 
taking  one-third  of  the  food  of  the  wives 
and  families  of  the  poor,  to  increase  the 
overgrown  wealth  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Sir  James  Graham  !  How- 
ever, I  rejoice  (turning  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet),  I  rejoice  to  see  my  right  hon. 
Friend  in  his  place.  There  he  is  as 
large  as  life.  And  much  do  I  rejoice 
to  see  his  countenance  beaming  with  all 
that  healthful  contentment  which  the  con- 
templation of  these  untold  bags  of  gold 
which  I  sincerely  hope  he  possesses — are 
so  much  more  calculated  to  assure  to  him, 
than  the  view  of  the  issue  of  those  miser- 
able, those  ruinous,  those  free-trade  mea- 
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sures,  in  the  passing  of  which  he  had  so 
large  a  share,  and  of  which  he  now  sees  the 
full  and  fatal  consequences.  And  I  rejoice 
the  more  to  see  my  right  hon.  Friend  there, 
hecause,  if  I  recollect  right,  contempora- 
neously with  that  address  to  which  I  have 
referred,  there  appeared  another  memorable 
address,  enunciated  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend.  And,  sincerely  do  I  rejoice  to  see 
that  my  right  hon.  Friend  is  not  the  vic- 
tim of  that  solemn  imprecation,  which  in 
the  presence  of  the  electors  of  Dorchester 
he  put  up  to  Almighty  God — 

"  May  I  be  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Fress'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay  !" 

meaning,  of  course,  that  day  when,  apos- 
trophising Great  Britain,  he  exclaimed — 

"  That  day,  when  thou,  imperial  Troy,  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end." 

But,  Sir,  I  repeat,  how  changed  are  the 
auspices  of  the  present  from  that  of  years 
not  loDg  gone  by !  Prosperity,  growing 
wealth,  full  employment,  greeted  us  in 
1845.  All  men  were  happy,  all  men  were 
thriving.  J^ow  we  see  nothing  but  ruined 
firms  and  starving  people.  Starved,  too, 
be  it  remembered,  in  the  midst  of  plenty; 
starved,  too,  immediately  after  we  have 
been  engaged  in  thanking  Almighty  God 
for  the  plenteous  harvest  vouchsafed  to  us. 
How  different  was  the  position  of  the  coun-  \ 
try  under  the  protective  system,  when  we  ' 
were  content  to  pursue  our  prosperous  and 
wealth-making  industry  in  the  old  trade- 
winds  of  national  and  colonial  protection ! 
But  there  came  a  day  when  unfortunately 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country, 
wantoning  in  their  very  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, grew  to  be  discontented  with  the 
channels  in  which  they  had  won  them,  and 
listened  to  the  seductive  language  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stockport,  and  soon  that  trafiSc,  which 
had  been  before  so  thriving,  faded  before 
the  meretricious  breath  of  free  trade.  How 
changed  are  now  our  circumstances  !  What 
were  we  once — what  are  we  now  ? — 

"  How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind. 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return : 
With  over-weather*d  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind.'' 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Before  I  aU 
lude  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  answer  to 
the  observations  made  in  a  very  temperate 
tone  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex. 
That  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  one  mea- 
sure which  was  passed  during  the  last  Ses- 


sion for  facilitating  the  advance  of  money 
for  the  improvement  of  land  in  Ireland, 
and  he  asked  how  it  was  that  that  measure 
had  not  been  acted  upon  ?  Now,  Sir,  all 
the  persons  charged  with  the  carrying  of 
it  on  have  given  then*  best  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  mil- 
lion aud  a  half  of  money  has  been  applied 
for  imder  the  Act  in  question,  and  that  a 
grant  of  half  a  million  has  been  actually 
sanctioned  by  the  Treasury.  The  Act, 
therefore,  is  now  in  full  operation;  of 
course  there  were  many  preliminary  in- 
quiries to  be  made,  and  many  forms  with 
regard  to  the  advances  of  money  upon  se- 
curity which  required  to  be  attended  to, 
and  no  doubt  many  people  were  disappoint- 
ed that  advances  had  not  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period;  but  the  amount  which  I 
mentioned  having  been  sanctioned,  it  is 
therefore  to  be  presumed  that  the  sum  will 
be  the  means  of  giving  increased  employ- 
ment, and  of  conferring  many  advantages 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  put  some  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates. 
The  measure  for  that  purpose  which  was 
brought  forward  last  year,  but  not  passed 
into  a  law  in  consequence  of  the  advanced 
period  of  the  Session,  and  the  strong  op- 
position which  it  experienced,  has  again 
received  the  attention  of  Government,  and 
I  may  state  that  a  Bill  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose will  speedily  be  introduced  either  into 
this  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  In- 
deed, I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  a 
measure  of  this  kind;  for  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  of  Ireland  consists  in  the  nominal 
possession  of  estates  by  persons  who  have 
no  means  of  improving  them,  or  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  claims  of  the  tenantry.  There 
are,  doubtless,  many  cases  of  persons  hav- 
ing large  estates  without  means,  but  who 
would  be  enabled,  by  selling  portions  of 
them  to  make  the  remainder  far  more 
valuable.  With  reference  to  emigration, 
which  was  also  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member,  I  have  generally  held  that,  though 
emigration  may  be  a  useful  subsidiary  mea- 
sure in  some  respects,  yet  I  do  not  think 
that  there  exists  that  over-population  in 
Ireland  of  which  some  persons  have  com- 
plained; and  I  believe  that  if  agriculture, 
which  is  the  staple  industry  of  the  island, 
were  to  be  prosecuted  with  science  and 
skill,  that  there  do  exist  means  in  Ireland 
of  supporting  the  population  in  a  manner 
as  comfortable  as  that  of  England  is  sup- 
ported. There  is  another  measure  which 
i  will  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  Ses« 
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sion — ^for  the  amendment  of  the  grand 
jury  laws.  And  all  of  these  are,  I  think, 
measures  which  will  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment and  pacification  of  the  country.  There 
is  yet  another  measure  to  he  alluded  to- 
one  on  a  suhject  of  such  vast  importance, 
and  yet  so  difficult  for  legislation  to  handle, 
that  though  we  have  devoted  the  greatest 
attention  to  it,  and  have  gone  over  its  de- 
tails with  the  utmost  care,  I  can  at  present 
only  say  that  we  shall  introduce  it  in  that 
shape  which  will,  in  our  judgment,  he  most 
consistent  with  the  improvement  of  the 
land  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  undouht- 
ed  rights  of  the  landlord  upon  the  other.  I 
refer  to  that  great  and  difficult  question — 
the  relation  of  landowners  and  tenants.  If 
we  look  hack  to  what  has  happened  in  Ire- 
land, we  shall  find  that  much  of  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  dealing  with  that 
country,  hoth  as  to  the  ohstacles  to  im- 
provement, and  the  prevalence  of  crime, 
we  shall  find,  I  say,  that  these  relations  of 
tenant  and  landlord  have  heen  for  upwards 
of  ninety  years  a  source  of  hittemess  and 
alienation,  and  of  many  of  those  violent 
outrages  which  have  at  different  times  heen 
visited  with  the  severest  penalties  of  legisla- 
tion; hut  those  relations  have  never  been 
placed  in  that  position  in  which  landlord 
and  tenant  could  act  with  that  confidence 
and  kindness  towaixls  each  other  which  in 
their  situation  are  so  peculiarly  requisite. 
This  question  arose  ninety  years  ago,  and 
was  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  le- 
gislation before  many  of  those  agitated 
questions,  such  as  the  Catholic  disabilities 
and  tithes,  which  have  now  been  settled, 
gave  any  trouble ;  and  it  is  therefore  with 
apprehension,  as  well  as  with  hope,  that  I 
approach  its  consideration.  I  repeat  that 
Government  are  devoting  their  earnest  at- 
tention to  it;  and  I  have  to  deplore,  on 
this  as  on  other  subjects,  not  having 
the  advice  of  my  lamented  Friend  the  late 
Earl  of  Besborough,  who  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  upon  the  subject;  although, 
from  what  he  considered  to  be  the  difficulties 
which  lay  in  the  way  of  legislating  in  the 
matter,  he  always  stated  that  he  would 
not  wish  the  Bill  which  he  proposed  to  en- 
act to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  unless 
he  were  present  to  explain  and  defend  its 
provisions.  Unfortunately  the  illness  and 
death  of  my  noble  Friend  have  prevented 
us  from  having  the  advantage  of  his  per- 
sonal assistance,  and  from  being  put  fuUy 
in  possession  of  his  views.  Now  I  hope  I 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  are  not 
liable  to  the  charge,  which  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  did  not  formally  bring  against 
us,  but  which  he  hinted  at,  when  he  said 
that  measures  of  coercion  only  appeared  to 
be  in  our  minds.  I  feel  now  as  strongly  as 
ever  I  felt,  that  such  would  be  a  totaUy 
mistaken  policy.  I  do  think  that  it  is  our 
primary  duty  to  prevent,  if  possible,  and 
to  check  in  some  degree,  such  atrocious 
crimes  as  are  those  we  have  lately  heard 
of  are  necessary.  I  conceive  them  to  be 
necessary,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
give  protection  to  capital,  and  promote  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  which  is  es- 
sential to  Ireland.  Because  if  it  be  wished 
in  Ireland  that  English  capital  should  flow 
over  there,  further  to  improve  the  land  and 
develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  it 
should  also  be  considered,  that  when  the 
possessors  of  property  and  capital  here  ob- 
serve the  crimes  and  atrocities  committed 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  and  when  they 
hear  of  language  being  used  which  is  apt 
to  instigate  to  those  crimes — then.  Sir,  I 
say  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  the 
natural  effect  of  such  circumstances  must 
be  to  cause  capital  to  be  withSeld  which 
would  otherwise  be  sent  to  Ireland  for  the 
improvement  of  the  soil  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people.  Sir,  I  will  say  no 
more  as  to  the  measure  hinted  at,  because 
in  a  few  days  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
George  Grey)  will  explain  to  the  House  its 
nature,  its  character,  and  its  provisions. 
Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  noble  Lord;  and,  first, 
I  must  own  that  that  phrase  of  a  states- 
man  whom  the  noble  Lord  admires  above 
all  others — I  mean  Mr.  Canning — "  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  good  indignation 
thrown  away,'*  seems  to  me  to  be  appli- 
cable to  much  of  the  noble  Lord's  owe 
speech.  I  thought  that  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  sits  next  to  him  asked 
the  reason  why  we  did  not  enter  into  an 
ei^planation  touching  our  policy  in  regard 
to  the  Bank,  and  when  my  right  hon. 
Friend  near  me  (Sir  Charles  Wood)  re- 
plied that  he  thought  it  better  to  postpone 
the  matter  until  Tuesday  —  why.  Sir,  I. 
must  own  that  I  thought  that  a  very  fair 
arrangement,  and  one,  too,  with  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  be  satis- 
fied. I  thought,  indeed,  that  we  should 
have  heard  of  no  objection  to  it ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  or 
the  noble  Lord  stated  their  wish  to  take 
any  discussion  relating  to  the  Bank  on  the 
report,  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  would 
have  been  ready  to  take  that  course, 
having,  as  he  has,  no  personal  interest  in 
the  matter.     Hb  mind  has  been  for  the 
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last  sue  weels  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
he  is  naturally  as  much  prepared  upon  it 
now  as  he  wDl  be  next  Tuesday.  It  was 
simply  with  a  view  to  general  convenience 
that  the  course  was  adopted  which  has  so 
strongly  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
noble  Lord.  But  the  noble  Lord  has  taken 
this  opportunity  to  go  very  much  further 
than  ^at  practical  measure  of  which  h^ 
appears  to  complain,  but  of  which  I  do  not 
in  reality  know  whether  he  complains  or 
not.  We  deemed  it  necessary,  in  a  great 
emergency,  to  say  to  the  Governor  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank,  that  we  recom- 
mended and  advised  them,  if  it  should  be- 
come necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public,  to  advance  their  notes  upon  ap- 
proved security,  and  that  if  thereby  the 
Act  of  1844  should  be  infringed,  we  would 
then  come'  to  Parliament  and  ask  for  an 
indemnity  for  those  who  had  infringed  the 
law,  and  for  ourselves  who  had  advised  its 
infringement.  Having  done  so,  it  next 
became  our  duty  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
summon  Parliament  together  as  early  as 
possible,  in  order  that  we  might  state 
what  we  had  done,  and  abide  by  any  con- 
sequences resulting  from  our  conduct. 
Now,  if  our  policy  has  tended  to  produce 
public  injury — if  it  were  inconsistent  with 
our  duties  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown — if, 
for  a  slight  and  fanciful  occasion,  we  have 
advised  the  suspension  of  the  law — then 
the  noble  Lord  can  bring  forward  any  re- 
solution censuring  and  condemning  our 
conduct  which  he  pleases.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  we  only  performed  the  duty 
which  we  owed  to  the  country  and  to  Par- 
liament. I  think  that  we  were  right  in 
the  recommendation  which  we  gave.  We 
cannot  but  feel  that  we  were  right  in  ad- 
vising Parliament  to  be  summoned.  And 
yet,  because  we  proposed  to  postpone  the 
discussion  for  public  convenience  from  one 
Tuesday  to  the  next  Tuesday,  the  noble 
Lord  says  that  we  decline  to  give  the  re- 
quisite explanations.  Sir,  I  can  assure 
him  that  he  shall  have  from  my  right  hon. 
Friend  and  from  myself  the  fullest  expla- 
nation of  all  the  causes  of  our  conduct 
— of  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
conduct  was  adopted  —  of  the  circum- 
stances which  we  think  will  justify  the 
measure  which  we  took,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences which  have  flowed  from  it. 
These  consequences.  Sir,  I  think,  have 
shown  that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  the 
step  which  we  took.  They  have  shown 
that  consistently  with  maintaining  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  bank  note,  and  the  credit 


of  the  Bank,  we  could  restore  public  con- 
fidence, which  at  that  moment  was  so  se- 
riously impaired.  The  noble  Lord  adverted 
to  the  circumstances  which  took  place  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  our 
measure.  He  adverted  particularly  to  a 
deputation  from  Liverpool ;  but  I  think 
that  he  has  mistaken  the  sense  of  an  an- 
swer which  I  gave  to  that  deputation.  Of 
course  it  was  not  for  me,  while  the  matter 
was  under  deliberation,  to  mention  any 
measure  which  had  not  been  decidedly 
adopted  by  the  Government.  It  was 
not  for  me  to  state  what  we  might 
do  in  certain  contingencies.  I  told  the 
deputation  that  at  the  then  present  mo- 
ment I  could  see  no  public  advantage  in 
interfering  with  the  conduct  of  the  Bank; 
but  I  told  them  also,  that  the  Government 
did  not  preclude  themselves  from  taking 
any  measure  which  they  might  think  for 
the  public  interest  when  they  deemed  pro- 
per. Then  it  was  that  one  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  deputation  said,  **  Shall  two  of 
our  body  not  wait  upon  you  again  to-mor- 
row to  receive  a  final  answer  ?*'  I  replied, 
**  I  can  give  you  no  hope  that  my  answer 
to-morrow  will  be  different  from  my  answer 
to-day."  Now  the  noble  Lord  interprets 
that  reply  to  mean,  that  I  could  give  them 
no  hope  of  our  adopting  any  measure  upon 
the  subject — not  an  interpretation  which  I 
think  it  is  capable  of  bearing,  The  noble 
Lord  then  went  into  a  great  deal  of  decla- 
mation, into  which  I  shall  not  follow  him, 
as  to  our  proposing  a  certain  rate  of  in- 
terest to  the  Bank.  Now,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest demanded  by  the  Bank,  and  not  only 
by  it  but  by  many  private  parties,  was  8  or 
9  per  cent.  We  did  think  it  necessary  to 
fix  a  rate  of  interest,  and  my  belief  now  is, 
that  our  naming  the  rate  of  interest  which 
we  did,  constituted  the  safety  of  the  mea- 
sure which  we  authorised.  The  noble  Lord 
has  thought  it  proper  upon  this  occasion  to 
sing  a  kind  of  song  of  triumph  on  the  cala- 
mitous situation  of  this  as  contrasted  with 
the  extreme  prosperity  of  foreign  countries. 
Amongst  other  things  he  has  alluded  to  the 
French  loan.  Well,  we  had  occasion  to 
borrow  during  the  course  of  last  Session. 
The  terms  offered  and  accepted  were  89^. 
10«.,  whilst  the  loan  lately  concluded  by 
the  French  Government  was  at  75  francs 
25  centimes.  This  does  not  then  show 
our  credit  to  be  so  very  low.  Well,  the 
noble  Lord  went  on — ^but  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  follow  him  throughout — to  talk  of 
the  calamities  which  have  lately  occurred 
—calamities  which  he  attributed  to  free 
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trade  and  to  the  state  of  the  money  laws. 
So  far,  however,  as  I  could  understand 
him,  he  appeared  to  prove  no  closer  con- 
nexion between  the  disasters  and  the  sys- 
tem under  which  they  occurred,  than  can 
be  shown  to  exist  between  Tenterden  steeple 
and  the  Goodwin  Sands.  There  certainly 
have  been  free-trade  measures,  and  there 
has  as  certainly  been  a  great  depression  in 
trade;  but  any  connexion  between  them 
the  noble  Lord  utterly  failed  to  establish. 
Have  there  been  no  periods  of  depression 
of  commercial  credit  at  other  times  ?  Have 
there  not  been  such  periods  in  1793,  in 
1825,  in  1839;  and  to  go  further  back  than 
any  of  these  epochs,  was  there  not  a  time 
of  great  commercial  prostration  in  1775  ? 
And  yet  at  those  periods  many  of  the  laws 
and  duties  which  we  have  since  abrogated 
existed  in  full  force.  They  existed,  but  no 
laws  of  protection  were  found  able  to  pre- 
vent those  instances  of  depression  and  re- 
vulsion of  trade  which  this  country  has  un- 
happily so  often  seen.  I  agree  partly  in 
what  the  noble  Lord  says  as  to  railroads. 
I  have  not  attributed  so  much  evil  to  the 
construction  of  railroads  as  has  been  as- 
cribed to  it  by  many.  No  doubt  railway 
speculation  is  to  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  present  depression,  as  great 
American  loans,  great  South  American 
loans  have  had  their  share  in  producing 
former  panics.  But  to  lay  the  whole  of 
our  preseut  sufferings  to  the  door  of  rail- 
roads, is  to  give  the  evils  caused  by  them 
an  exaggerated  importance.  The  fact  is, 
that  whether  we  have  protection  or  free 
trade — that  be  the  laws  as  to  trade  what 
they  may,  and  as  to  the  currency  what 
they  may — I  believe  that  this  country,  by 
its  industry  and  activity,  having  risen  to  a 
state  of  great  prosperity,  on  which  is  built 
a  system  of  artificial  and  fictitious  credit — 
Sir,  I  believe  that  that  system  is  sure,  at 
one  moment  or  another,  to  bring  down  a 
revulsion  such  as  that  which  we  have  lately 
seen — and  1  fear.  Sir,  that  such  results 
are  inseparable  from  the  great  enterprise 
for  which  our  merchants  are  distinguished. 
The  noble  Lord  referred  to  the  prosperous 
condition  of  foreign  countries,  and  spoke 
of  the  prosperity  of  Belgium  and  Prussia; 
but  the  reason  for  that  is,  that  the  ex- 
changes of  those  countries  is  not  so  great  as 
among  us,  and  that  a  panic  does  not  ex- 
tend among  them  as  it  does  in  a  country 
whose  transactions  extend  over  every  part 
of  the  civilised  globe — affected,  as  they  ne- 
cessarily must  be,  by  the  events  which  take 
place  in  different  quaiters  of  the  globe,  and 


which  no  one  can  foresee.  It  was  said 
long  ago  by  Lord  Chatham,  that  ''the 
credit  of  the  country  was  a  sensitiye 
plant,  which  shrunk  the  moment  it  was 
touched;"  but  if  that  was  true  in  the 
time  of  Lord  Chatham,  what  is  the  case 
now,  when  our  transactions  are  so  much 
more  extended,  and  our  substantial  wealth 
so  much  greater  than  at  that  time  ?  If 
it  be  the  case  that  credit  is  so  sensitive, 
and  if  undertakings  have  been  entered 
into,  and  engagements  of  trade  and  of 
other  natures  have  been  made,  which  are 
beyond  the  available  capital  of  this  country 
at  the  moment,  there  must  be,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  undue  extent  of  engagement 
and  undertaking,  a  change  and  a  collapse 
throughout  the  kingdom,  during  which  the 
country  must  necessarily  undergo  suffering 
and  distress.  The  noble  Lord  has  told  us 
a  great  deal  about  the  exceeding  cheapness 
of  cotton  at  Liverpool ;  and  he  seemed  to 
think  that  this,  in  some  way  or  other,  was 
the  consequence  of  free  trade.  I  really. 
Sir,  do  not  know  what  he  meant  by  his 
reference  to  this  fact.  Does  the  noble 
Lord  mean  to  say  it  is  a  misfortune  that 
Liverpool  should  be  a  great  depot  for  cot- 
ton and  cotton  goods?  Does  he  mean 
that  it  is  a  misfortune  that  cotton  should 
be  brought  there  in  great  quantities — ^that 
even  the  continental  manufacturers  and 
merchants  seek  for  it  there — that  they  buy 
it  according  to  the  prices  of  the  market — 
and  that  at  one  time  when  speculation  has 
raised  the  value  of  the  article  unduly,  they 
cannot  buy  it  but  at  a  high  price,  and 
when  there  is  a  panic,  they  can  purchase 
it  at  a  low  price?  I  should  have  thought, 
that  bringing  those  merchants  to  Liverpool 
was  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise; 
and  that  to  bring  purchasers  into  the  mar- 
ket when  cotton  was  low,  was  a  circum- 
stance which  the  Liverpool  merchants 
could  not  be  disposed  to  grieve  at.  Sir,  is 
it  the  noble  Lord's  complaint  that  cotton 
and  woollen  goods  have  been  admitted  to 
the  injury  of  our  manufacturers  in  conse- 
quence of  free  trade  ?  I  think.  Sir,  that 
can  hardly  be  the  case,  because  when  long 
ago  cottons  were  at  50s,,  and  even  as  high 
as  60^.,  and  when  woollens  were  at  70^., 
and  when  we  were  selling  them  all  over 
the  world,  in  the  markets  of  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  America,  and  competing  with 
these  nations  in  their  own  markets,  there 
was  no  real  protection — the  existing  law 
was  of  no  avail,  and,  as  Mr.  Huskisson 
said,  it  had  long  ceased  to  exist  as  a  sub- 
stantial protection.    The  noble  Lord  could 
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not  complain  of  free  trade  on  this  ground. 
Is  it,  then,  the  great  admission  of  corn 
during  the  past  year  he  complains  of? 
Does  the  nohle  Lord  mean  to  say  there  is 
any  class  of  statesmen  in  the  House,  or  in 
the  country,  who  are  neither  political  eco- 
nomists nor  free-traders,  but  who  are  de- 
termined on  protection  when  wheat  is  at 
110«.  a  quarter?  Would  he  impose  a  pro- 
tective duty  on  the  country  at  such  a  time? 
Would  he  wish  us  to  have  the  Act  of  1828, 
of  which  I  have  heard  the  noble  Lord 
speak  in  terms  of  commendation,  which, 
when  the  price  rose  to  72s.,  imposed  a 
duty  of  Is,  a  quarter  on  wheat?  [Lord 
G.  Bentinck  :  You  never  heard  me  speak 
in  commendation  of  the  Act  of  1828.  J  I 
am  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  noble 
Lord  any  expression  in  favour  of  that  Act. 
Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  is  in  favour  of  a 
hiore  protective  and  prohibitory  law.  But 
whether  or  no,  it  is  for  him  to  explain 
if  he  would  have  a  duty  of  20s,  or  305.  a 
quarter,  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  at 
11  Of.  It  is  evident  the  system  could  not 
have  been  maintained,  and  that  in  admit- 
ting com  in  whatever  quantity  it  could  be 
brought  during  last  year,  we  had  the  ge- 
neral assent  of  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  of  every  rational  man  in 
the  country,  who  one  and  all  said,  "What- 
ever the  quantity  of  com  may  be  that  you 
can  get  in  at  a  low  duty,  or  at  no  duty  at 
all — whatever  may  be  the  difficulty  of  pay- 
ing away  bullion,  if  you  have  to  send  out 
many  millions  to  pay  for  it  to  foreign 
countries,  yet  the  state  of  famine  is  such 
that  you  must  buy  it  wherever  it  can  be 
bought."  It  was  not  free  trade  did  this. 
Just  the  same  must  have  taken  place  if  we 
had  had  strict  protection.  It  was  an  emer- 
gency, and  therefore  an  exception  to  every 
general  rule.  But  it  also  appears,  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  Lord,  that  tea  and  sugar 
and  cotton  are  all  at  very  low  prices,  and 
that  those  who  have  imported  those  arti- 
cles are  selling  them  at  a  loss.  This  is  not 
the  effect  of  free  trade.  Free  trade  does 
not  tell  gentlemen  to  import  goods  at  a 
loss;  but  it  leaves  them  to  adopt  their  own 
speculations.  These,  it  is  true,  may  fail. 
They  have,  it  seems,  mistaken  the  prices 
at  which  these  articles  may  be  sold  at  a 
profit;  but  the  free-traders  are  of  opinion 
that,  leaving  manufacturers  and  merchants 
to  their  own  views  of  loss  and  profit,  to 
import  tea,  sugar,  and  cotton,  is  far  better 
than  laying  down  by  Act  of  Parliament 
the  prices  at  which  each  of  these  articles 
may  be  sold.    But  it  is  by  no  means  a 


sine  qud  fion  that  merchants  should  suffer 
loss  by  these  speculations,  nor  do  we  ob- 
lige them  to  go  on  importing  if  they  find 
they  cannot  meet  with  a  reasonable  profit 
in  their  undertaking.  And  now.  Sir,  I 
come  to  the  actual  state  of  the  country.  The 
noble  Lord  thinks  that  protection  and  the 
laws  relating  to  the  currency  have  brought 
us  into  a  state  which  he  calls  no  less  than 
one  of  shame,  of  bankruptcy,  and  disgrace. 
Sir,  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  those  terms 
were  applicable  to  this  country.  I  do  not 
consider  they  are  so  by  any  means;  I  con- 
sider that  owing  to  the  very  great  extent 
of  speculations,  which,  if  they  had  not  taken 
the  course  of  railways  would  have  taken 
some  other  course  of  equally  great  expen- 
diture, and  owing  to  the  calamity  which 
obliged  us  to  import  food  from  abroad  to  no 
less  an  extentthan  the  value  of  30,000,000?. 
and  to  other  circumstances  to  which  I  need 
not  more  particularly  refer,  we  have  had  a 
very  great  revulsion  of  trade,  and  that 
great  distress  has  fallen  on  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  districts;  but  I  do  not 
for  an  instant  believe  that  we  are  in  that 
state  of  shame,  of  bankruptcy,  and  of  dis- 
grace which  the  noble  Lord  attributed  to 
us.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  not 
rise  again  to  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  by 
the  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  British 
merchant  and  manufacturer,  with  the  ad- 
vantages we  possess  for  trade  and  com- 
merce, that  we  shall  not  again  enter  into 
competition  with  every  nation  in  the  world. 
But,  Sir,  looking  back  to  the  nine  months 
that  terminated  with  October  10th,  and 
looking  back  to  the  whole  of  this  year,  not 
excepting  even  the  last  two  months  of  ca- 
lamity, I  do  not  find  any  reason  to  consider 
this  country  in  that  state  of  ruin  which  the 
noble  Lord — not,  however,  without  appa- 
rent hesitation — seemed  to  assert  we  were 
in.  I  find,  on  looking  to  the  returns,  that, 
in  the  nine  months  ending  October  iOth, 
1845,  the  amount  of  articles  of  British  and 
Irish  manufactures  exported  from  the  king- 
dom was  41,732,000;  that  for  the  same 
period  in  1846  it  was  40,800,000^.;  and 
for  the  same  period  in  1847,  39,975,000?. 
This  does,  to  be  sure,  exhibit  a  difference 
as  compared  with  the  two  preceding  years; 
but  it  is  no  such  falling  off  as  should  in- 
spire any  one  with  despondency,  or  that, 
coming  after  those  prosperous  years,  it  is 
such  a  falling  off  as  should  dispirit  any  one 
looking  to  the  future  for  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Sir,  this  is  a 
severe,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  tempo- 
rary calamity.    Have  we  not,  even  as  it  is. 
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exported  gi'eat  quahtities  of  manufactures 
to  meet  those  great  imports  of  food  and 
com  from  America.  I  find  that  the  ex- 
ports from  Liverpool  of  British  manufac- 
tured goods  to  the  United  States  for  the 
three  quarters  ending  Octoher,  1846,  were 
to  the  amount  of  4,529,586/.,  and  that  for 
the  three  quarters  ending  Octoher,  1847, 
they  amounted  to  6,791,000/.,  making  a 
difference  in  favour  of  exports  this  year 
from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  of 
2,261,414/.  This  fact  shows  us,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  wholesome  process  of  trade 
and  exchanges,  the  food  we  imported  to 
this  country  in  greater  quantity  than  usual 
had  heen  the  cause  of  a  greater  export  of 
our  manufactures.  Sir,  it  is  to  that  ex- 
port of  manufactures,  to  the  return  of  the 
gold  we  have  sent  ahroad  to  pay  for  com, 
to  a  favourahle  state  of  the  exchanges,  and 
to  several  other  circumstances  on  which  I 
need  not  dwell  at  present,  that  I  look  for 
the  restoration — not  for  the  immediate, 
hut  for  the  gradual  restoration  to  a  hotter 
state  of  things — ^to  a  state  of  improved 
trade  and  increased  employment,  and  from 
that  I  hope  to  our  wonted  prosperity.  The 
nohle  Lord  has  spoken  of  the  estimates, 
and  said  it  would  appear  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  that  they  were  to  he  j&amed 
according  to  the  rules  of  political  economy. 
But  that  phrase  was  not  used  in  the  Queen's 
Speech.  The  words  really  used  were, 
that  **  the  estimates  will  be  framed  with  a 
careful  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  pub- 
lic service."  And  I  assure  the  noble  Lord 
and  this  House  that  be  the  state  of  the  re- 
venue what  it  may,  that  anything  we  think 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  es- 
tablishments of  the  country,  or  anything 
we  at  any  time  think  essential  to  her  de- 
fence, we  shall  ask  Parliament  to  approve 
of;  that  we  shall  not  be  deterred  from  doing 
so  by  any  fear  of  meeting  with  the  disap- 
probation of  the  House  in  asking  for  such 
supplies  as  we  think  necessary  for  these 
purposes;  and  that  if  we  think  them  ne- 
cessary, we  shall  not  fear  that  disapproba- 
tion, because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  char- 
acter of  this  House  to  give  such  supplies  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  State,  and  to 
take  care  that  this  realm  of  England  be 
properly  supplied  with  all  means  of  defence, 
and  that  her  greatness  and  empire  be 
maintained  on  the  same  scale  as  it  has 
been  hitherto.  Entertaining  these  views. 
Sir,  I  differ  from  my  noble  Friend  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  country.  I  agree  with 
him  only  in  his  statement  of  the  facts  as 
they  relate  to  the  present  state  of  our  af- 


fairs; and  I  do  not  at  all  concur  with  him 
when  he  said  there  never  was  so  gloomj 
a  Speech  from  the  Throne  as  that  which 
was  delivered  at  the  commencement  of 
this  Session  of  Parliament.  I  know  that 
there  have  heen  far  more  gloomy  Speeches 
from  the  Throne;  but  I  have  always  read» 
that  in  periods  of  greater  difficulties,  in 
times  when  I  took  no  part  in  public  life, 
those  difficulties  were  surmounted.  I  be* 
lieve  that  this  period  of  difficulty  will  be 
Burmoimted,  I  will  not  say  by  the  wisdom 
or  by  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
but  by  the  energy  and  by  the  noble 
character  of  the  nation;  and,  as  far  as 
going  along  with  it  in  its  struggles,  in  as- 
sisting its  efforts,  and  in  not  despairing 
of  its  fortunes,  can  bear  me  out,  I  will 
say  the  Govemment  will  prove  itself  not 
unworthy  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  said,  his  experience 
told  him  that  in  every  fresh  difficulty  and 
crisis  of  this  sort  the  country  did  not  re- 
cover its  elasticity  and  return  to  the  same 
advantageous  and  prosperous  condition  it 
was  in  before,  as  the  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  imagine.  But  how  was  it  that,  after  a 
period  of  thirty-two  years  of  uninterrupted 
peace,  they  found  themselves  in  a  condi- 
tion which,  without  any  despondency,  was, 
in  his  opinion,  infinitely  more  discouraging 
than  any  other  he  recollected  ?  Looking 
to  the  advantages  we  possessed,  if  we  used 
them  rightly,  and  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
merchants,  he  was  not  one  to  take  a  de- 
sponding view  of  the  future;  but  he  would 
tell  the  Govemment  that  if  they  relied  too 
much  on  the  energy  of  the  people,  and 
that  energy  was  not  assisted  and  supported 
by  the  Govemment,  the  country  would 
continue  to  retrograde,  as  it  had  done  for 
several  years  past.  With  respect  to  the 
navigation  laws,  he  had  looked  with  much 
attention  to  the  precise  words  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  on  the  subject,  and  he  did 
not  object  to  them.  He  did  not  object  to 
inquiry  into  those  laws,  with  a  view  to  con- 
sider whether  any  or  what  relaxation  or 
modification  might  be  made  in  them  ap- 
plicable to  the  existing  state  of  things,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  maritime  interests 
of  this  country  and  its  dependencies.  He 
would  not  be  tempted,  at  such  a  time  as 
that,  to  go  into  any  discussion;  but  he 
would  implore  the  House  not  to  consider 
the  present  state  of  things  as  one  to  be 
lightly  passed  over.  He  was  glad  to  find, 
with  respect  to  our  monetary  system,  that 
the  Govemment  intended  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  and  that  the  inquiry 
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was  to  he  general;  for  notHing  but  a  search- 
ing and  faithful  inquiry  into  the  complicat- 
ed difficulties  by  which  the  country  was 
surrounded,  would,  in  his  opinion,  afford 
the  slightest  chance  of  relief  from  its  em- 
barrassment. If  such  an  inquiry  was 
made,  and  the  Goyemment  was  sincere  and 
not  imposed  on  by  those  notions  which  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  must  have 
imbibed  from  persons  less  informed  than 
himself,  and  by  those  fanciful  theories  with 
which  the  free-traders  had  for  many  years 
deluded  the  country,  he  beheved  that  the 
state  of  things  would  recover,  and  pros- 
perity would  be  restored.  He  had  not  yet 
seen  the  hon.  Member  for  Stockport  in  the 
House;  but  he  should  Uke  to  ask  him  whe- 
ther the  predictions  he  had  made  as  to  the 
benefits  the  manufacturers  were  likely  to 
derive  from  free  trade  had  been  fulfilled. 
The  manufacturers  might  suffer  the  last, 
but  they  would  suffer  not  the  least;  and  he 
would  tell  them,  that  if  they  were  so  sel- 
fish as  to  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  protec- 
tion first  from  agriculture,  then  from  the 
West  India  Colonies,  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  and  afterwards  from  the  shipping 
interest,  the  mischief  that  would  fall  upon 
those  several  interests  would  afterwards 
fall  upon  themselves.  As  a  test  of  our 
commercial  policy,  he  looked  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes;  and  in  his 
opinion  no  class  had  a  deeper  interest  in 
opposing  the  principles  of  free  trade  than 
the  labouring  population  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HUME  was  surprised  that  any  hon. 
Member  with  the  information  of  his  hon. 
Friend  could  stand  up  in  that  House  and 
question  the  allegation  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  that  from  every  great 
commercial  crisis  the  country  had  gradually 
recovered,  and  regained  its  former  state  of 
prosperity.  His  hon.  Friend  was  chairman 
of  a  society  in  which  the  shipping  interest 
was  much  concerned,  and  he  would  find,  that 
whilst  in  1825  the  number  of  British  ships 
was  19,000,  and  the  tonnage  2,000,000,  the 
tonnage  was  now  3,000,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ships  had  increased  in  proportion. 
Again,  let  his  hon.  Friend  look  around 
him  in  every  town,  and  especially  in  this 
metropolis,  and  see  how  great  an  accession 
of  houses,  and  addition  to  every  kind  of 
property,  there  had  been,  and  then  how 
could  he  say  that  things  had  not  recovered  ? 
His  hon.  Friend  had  referred  to  the  navi- 
gation laws.  If  his  hon.  Friend  would 
read  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  last  Session,  he  would  see 
tiiat  ^ose  laws  were  more  detrimental  to 


the  shipping  interest  than  anything  else. 
Wherever  protection  had  been  removed,  a 
beneficial  effect  had  been  produced.  So 
long  as  the  silk  trade  was  confined  to  Spi* 
talfields,  and  competition  was  excluded, 
they  heard  every  two  or  three  years  of  dis- 
tress amongst  the  weavers,  and  of  subscrip- 
tions for  their  relief;  but  when  a  change 
took  place  in  the  trade,  and  competition 
was  admitted,  they  heard  no  longer  of  that 
distress.  It  would  be  the  same  with  the 
shipping  interest.  None  had  been  more 
frequently  spoken  of  as  a  losing  interest 
for  two  or  three  years  together,  and  then 
it  took  a  spurt.  He  must,  therefore,  ex- 
press his  regret  that  his  hon.  Friend 
should  venture  upon  such  opinions  as  he 
had  expressed.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  in  answer  to  a  remark  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  had  brought  forward 
a  statement  of  the  exportation  of  cotton. 
Why,  did  the  noble  Lord  opposite  know 
that  in  1825,  from  excessive  speculation, 
when  the  Bank  could  do  what  it  pleased, 
cotton  was  raised  from  lOd.  a  pound  to 
Is.  Sd,  and  ls»  6d,;  and  what  was  the 
quantity  of  cotton  imported  ?  In  1 824  it  was 
149,000,0001b.;  in  1825,  222,000,0001b.; 
and  in  1826,  177,000,0001b.;  and  what 
took  place  ?  His  hon.  Friend  behind  him, 
who  was  lately  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Manchester,  would  recol- 
lect the  fact  that  the  merchants,  instead  of 
exporting  cotton  at  a  loss  of  2^d,  per 
pound,  were  obliged  to  export  it  at  a  loss 
of  Is,  per  pound.  That  was  a  necessary 
effect  of  over-speculation.  Whether  the 
Bank  was  under  restriction  or  not,  after  a 
period  of  gradual  progress  towards  pros- 
perity, the  degree  to  which  credit  rose  was 
of  itself  one  of  the  causes  of  the  evils  that 
followed.  Would  his  hon.  Friend  opposite 
venture  to  say  that  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen 
of  the  largest  houses  that  had  recently 
failed  were  wealthy  ?  Why,  many  of  them 
had  been  in  a  state  of  insolvency  for  years. 
It  was  only  the  state  of  the  country  that 
exposed  their  condition,  and  prevented 
greater  evils.  Nothing  could  bo  more 
unfortunate  than  the  existence  of  such 
large  concerns,  possessing  great  credit,  and 
thereby  interfering  with  the  prudent  and 
attentive  man  of  business.  With  the  cre- 
dit they  possessed  they  had  sustained  them- 
selves for  years ;  but,  when  he  saw  one 
house  failing  for  1,000,000^,  another  for 
1,500,000?.,  and  a  third  for  500,000^,  he 
would  venture  to  say,  that  if  they  would 
look  to  the  manner  in  which  those  debts 
had  accrued,  not  one  in  ten  of  those  houses 
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ought  to  have  been  in  existence  ten  years 
ago.  It  was  for  the  benefit  of  commerce 
that  they  should  be  removed.  He  was 
sorry  for  the  victims,  and  that  the  failures 
should  take  place  all  at  once;  for  he  would 
rather  that  those  houses  had  gradually  de- 
creased and  declined  without  coming  to- 
gether to  that  result  which  had  spread 
alarm  in  the  country,  and  which  was  most 
dangerous  to  the  credit  of  small  dealers 
and  men  who  went  on  in  a  moderate  man- 
ner. One  of  the  best  means  of  restoring 
things  to  a  prosperous  state  was  to  prevent 
extravagance  in  the  public  service;  to  bring 
the  expenditure  within  a  proper  limit.  He 
was  always  for  pajdng  well  those  who  did 
serve  the  public;  but  not  those  whom  they 
did  not  want.  He  would,  for  instance, 
save  1,500,000^.  by  doing  away  with  the 
absurd  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Africa;  and 
he  hoped,  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
renew  the  income-tax,  a  proper  explanation 
would  be  given  why  the  people  of  England 
were  put  to  such  an  expense.  He  had 
moved  for  a  return  which  would  show  the 
House  the  enormous  amount  this  country 
had  paid,  and  which  had  only  ended  in  an 
aggravation  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade;  and  he  could  not  think  that  the 
time  was  far  distant  when  the  country 
would  put  an  end  to  that  expense.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  most  mischievous,  and  that 
for  every  slave  that  would,  but  for  their  in- 
terference, have  been  destroyed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  they  were  at  that  moment 
the  murderers  of  some  50,000  or  60,000. 
So  far  from  the  cause  of  humanity  having 
in  any  way  been  served  by  their  proceed- 
ings and  so-called  precautions  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  slaves  were  now 
crowded  in  smaller  vessels  than  ever  before 
were  used,  and  the  revolting  horrors  con- 
tinually perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  detection  exceeded  anything  that 
had  ever  been  known  even  in  the  worst 
days  of  the  slave  trade.  That  trade  had 
become  a  mere  matter  of  smuggling — man- 
smuggling  ;  and,  while  he  agreed  heartily 
with  those  who  said  that  it  ought  to  be  put 
down,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  he  protested 
against  the  absurd  course  they  were  at  this 
moment  taking  to  attain  that  philanthropic 
end.  Let  those  measures  be  at  once 
adopted  which  would  make  free  labour 
cheaper  than  slave  labour,  and  their  pur- 
pose would  be  accomplished.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  in  thinking  that  this  was 
one  of  those  ordinary  and  occasional  calam- 
ities which,   be  their  legislation  what  iti 


might,  would  be  perpetually  checking  the 
progress  of  a  country  situated  as  was  Eng- 
land. The  point  was  to  ascertain  in  this 
instance  what  was  the  real  as  well  as  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  disaster.  He  hated 
all  restrictions  on  banks ;  he  was  for 
free  trade  in  that  as  in  every  other  branch 
of  business.  He  had  stated  at  the  time 
when  the  Act  of  1844  was  under  discus- 
sion, that  it  was  bad  in  principle,  because 
it  pretended  to  provide  a  standard,  and  did, 
in  effect,  make  the  bank  of  issue  a  sepa- 
rate establishment;  and  he  had  then  pro- 
phesied, what  had  since  proved  true,  that 
it  would  utterly  fail  in  obviating  such  a 
season  of  distress  as  this  at  certain  inter- 
vals. It  seemed  to  him  the  most  inexcu- 
sable inconsistency  to  grant  to  every  man 
in  the  kingdom  power  to  pursue  any  parti- 
cular trade  or  trades  without  restraint,  and 
then,  at  the  same  moment,  to  limit  ruin- 
ously those  exchanges  by  which  only  any 
negotiations  could  be  carried  on.  He  was 
not  of  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  the  recent 
measure  of  the  Government  was  a  wise 
one.  It  had  practically  had  little  effect 
beyond  removing  an  unfounded  degree  of 
distrust  and  alarm;  it  had  not  added  one 
shilling  to  the  capital  of  the  country;  and 
no  man  in  reality  found  himself  one  whit 
the  richer  in  consequence.  He  therefore 
regretted  that,  great  as  the  emergency 
was,  the  Government  had  had  recourse  to 
such  an  invasion,  not  to  say  infringement 
of  the  law;  the  precedent  was  bad,  and  if 
often  followed,  would  leave  them  without 
any  security  at  all  for  the  stability  of  sys- 
tems which  had  been  deliberately  approved 
of  by  the  nation.  Though  not  approving 
of  this  part  of  the  policy  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers,  he  would  not  oppose  the 
Address.  It  was  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction he  had  listened  to  the  explanation 
of  the  noble  Lord  that  he  was  opposed  to 
asking  from  Parliament  any  extraordinary 
powers  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  upon 
the  population  of  various  districts  in  Ire- 
land. He  had,  throughout,  resisted  every 
attempt  to  overawe  a  people,  and  to  main- 
tain that  profitless  system  of  coercion  in 
which  statesmen  once  found  their  only  re- 
source. He  cordially  concurred  in  all  the 
observations  made  on  this  subject  the  pre- 
ceding evening  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford).  Cer- 
tainly that  House  was  called  upon  to  grant 
to  the  Government  every  assistance  in  put- 
ting down  the  crimes  which  disgraced  some 
parts  of  Ireland;  and  it  would  be  their  duty, 
also,  in  passing  measures  of  that  nature,  to 
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take  into  consideration  the  means  which 
were  wanting  to  ensure  the  future  and  per- 
manent prosperity  of  that  country.  In 
the  Speech  addressed  to  Parliament  last 
Session  hy  Her  Majesty,  She  directed  at- 
tention to  the  *'*  permanent  condition  of 
Ireland;"  in  the  Speech  of  this  Session  not 
one  word  was  said  upon  that  topic;  and 
this  omission  would  lead  to  the  heHef  that 
nothing  was  intended  to  be  done  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  order  and  the 
effectual  creation  of  wealth  in  the  sister 
kingdom.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  first 
addressed  the  House,  had  alluded  to  the 
state  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  had  spoken  of  the  abolition 
of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  as  the  only 
remedy  for  the  discontent  of  the  majority 
of  the  people;  and  if  so  late  as  1824  that 
step  had  been  taken — if  the  privileges  con- 
ceded to  Scotland  and  England  had  been 
extended  to  Ireland — and  if  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, as  the  majority,  had  been  relieved 
from  the  predominance  of  the  religion  of 
the  minority — there  would  now  have  been 
no  cry  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union.  The 
Protestant  Members  of  Parliament  were 
the  most  strenuous  in  their  opposition  to 
such  a  course;  they  said,  **  We  who  have 
property  in  Ireland  know  best,  let  us  alone; 
we  are  the  proper  judges  of  what  is  want- 
ed." They  had  been  left  alone,  and  what 
was  the  result  ?  Why,  that  that  property 
had  been  swept  away,  or  rendered  unpro- 
ductive, which,  had  the  people  been  con- 
tented, happy,  and  prosperous,  would  have 
increased  tenfold  in  value.  This  then  was 
the  time  to  get  rid  of  the  all-absorbing 
evil  of  Ireland.  Let  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment be  at  once  got  rid  of,  and  let 
the  people  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
and  equality  as  the  people  of  England.  It 
would  be  with  great  reluctance  that  he 
should  be  induced  to  give  his  consent  to  a 
Coercion  Bill;  and  the  only  reason  why  he 
should  forego  his  aversion  to  such  a  course 
was  the  confidence  he  placed  in  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  The  conduct  of  that  noble- 
man in  Ireland  had  been  admirable,  and 
he  was  assuredly  as  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
extraordinary  powers  as  any  Viceroy  he 
had  seen  in  his  time.  It  was  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  noble  Lord,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  had  not  given  the  House  some 
account  of  the  result  of  our  interference 
with  Portugal,  and  of  our  proceedings  in 
Spain.  Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office  was  sorry  that 
he  had  not  left  his  neighbours  to  fight  out 
their  own  quarrels;  and  if  he  would  look 
VOL.XCV.    {jaS}  I 


to  the  history  of  the  last  nine  or  ten  years, 
he  would  find  that  in  every  case  in  which 
we  had  intermeddled  with  the  internal  con- 
cerns of  neighbouring  countries  to  the 
neglect  of  our  own,  whatever  might  be  the 
momentary  Sclat  attending  our  generosity, 
permanent  and  essential  injury  had  been 
done  both  to  the  people  interested  and  to 
ourselves.  And  then  it  was  well  to  remem- 
ber that  we  could  not  afford  such  inter- 
ference. The  fleet  which  we  were  now 
maintaining  in  the  Tagus  for  the  support 
of  the  rotten  Government  of  Portugal,  cost 
us  at  least  1,000,000^.  a  year;  and  the  ex- 
penses of  our  navy,  which  was  principally 
in  requisition  by  other  parties,  were  at  this 
moment  most  unreasonably  high.  In  con- 
clusion, he  begged  to  say,  that  with  these 
reservations  he  would  agree  to  the  Ad- 
dress, and  to  the  report;  and  he  trusted  in 
a  short  time  to  see,  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  Government  with  the  industrious  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  our  trade  again  flourish- 
ing and  our  prosperity  as  well  founded, 
and  as  undoubted  as  it  had  been  three 
years  ago. 

Mr.  BANKES  wished  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had,  before  he  sat  down,  en- 
lightened the  House  by  mentioning  some 
of  those  foreign  countries  which  were  anx- 
ious to  follow  onr  free-trade  policy,  and  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  com- 
mercial treaties.  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman 
allude  to  the  Republic  of  Equador,  and,  if 
not,  to  what  other  State  ?  He  was  rather 
curious  upon  this  head,  and  perhaps  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
He  remembered  when  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Tamworth  introduced 
this  subject,  with  all  the  power  of  his 
eloquence  and  all  the  weight  of  his  autho- 
rity, he  expressly  mentioned  at  least  two 
States  which  would  participate  in  this 
policy  with  England — Naples  and  Prussia. 
Naples,  he  said,  had  already  entered  into 
a  reciprocity  treaty,  and  Prussia  was 
shaking.  For  his  (Mr.  Bankes')  part,  he 
thought  that  treaties  of  this  nature  with 
Naples  could  not  be  productive  of  much 
advantage,  seeing  that  that  country  had 
been  the  scene  of  continued  revolutions; 
and,  as  for  Prussia,  the  **  shaking"  of 
Prussia  was  like  the  shaking  of  the  needle 
which  steadily  pointed  to  the  pole — the 
**  shaking'*  of  Prussia  was  invariably  to- 
wards the  pole  of  her  own  interests,  and 
her  policy  was  quite  opposite  and  adverse 
to  that  of  late  pursued  by  England.  He 
repeated  what  he  had  already  stated,  that 
he  should  be  glad  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
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would  gi\re  him  the  name  of  any  comitrj 
likely  to  join  in  our  reciprocity  policy;  and 
if  not,  judging  from  the  past  and  survey- 
ing the  present,  and  admitting  that  the 
experiment  of  free  trade  had  not  had  a 
full  trial,  the  advocates  of  that  measure 
must  at  least  permit  him  to  say — ^what  in- 
deed none  coidd  deny — that  all  the  flatter- 
ing predictions  with  which  its  enactment 
was  ushered  in  had  heen  utterly  and  com- 

Eletely  falsified.  You  told  us,  said  the 
on.  Gentleman,  that  at  least  some  parts 
of  this  question  were  no  matters  of  experi- 
ment, and  that  hcneficial  effects,  at  least 
to  a  great  extent,  must  inevitahly  follow 
the  alteration ;  you  told  us  that  specula- 
tions in  com  must  and  would  he  put  an  end 
to;  you  told  us  that  uniformity  of  prices 
would  he  estahlished  ;  you  told  us  that,  in 
proportion  as  we  imported  com  from  ahroad 
wc  should  export  our  manufactures;  and 
how  has  your  prophecy  in  these  respects 
hccn  fulfilled  ?  Now,  firstly,  with  regard 
to  your  predictions  respecting  speculations 
in  corn.  When  you  commenced  this  un- 
fortunate career  of  calamity,  every  person 
engaged  in  that  particular  hranch  of  com- 
merce. Were  those  the  persons  of  whom 
the  hon.  Memhcr  for  Montrose  spoke  as 
having  deserved  the  hard  fate  which  had 
hefallen  them?  Were  those  the  houses 
which  had  been  recently  ruined,  and  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  should  never  have 
stood?  The  hon.  Member's  animadver- 
sions did  not  apply  to  the  corn  speculators. 
To  whom,  then,  did  they  apply  ?  Why, 
to  men  who  had  for  years  pursued  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  course  of  trade — many  of 
them  prosperously — and  who  owed  their 
destruction  to  the  measures  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  advocated.  But 
what  was  the  fact  ?  Just  this — that  one 
of  the  main  grounds  upon  which  the 
alteration  of  the  law  was  advocated  was, 
that  it  would  prevent  the  very  species  of 
calamity  which  the  result  proved  it  had 
actually  brought  about.  In  his  opinion  the 
sliding-scale  would  have  produced  contrary 
results.  lie  wanted  to  know  when  the 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  corn  was  greater 
— nay,  when  it  had  been  so  great  ?  The 
price  of  wheat  in  August  was  45^.  per 
quarter;  in  the  May  following,  120^.  per 
quarter.  Had  their  manufactures  gone 
forward?  [Mr.  Hume:  Yes,  they  have.] 
The  hon.  Member  said  they  had ;  but  at 
what  prices  ?  He  apprehended  that  it  was 
a  most  material  question  whether  or  no  a 
certain  quantity  of  manufactured  goods,  or 
double  that  quantity,  was  given  for  the 


same  amount  of  gold.  Surely  this  could 
never  for  one  moment  be  lost  sight  of  by 
manufacturers.  Well,  upon  this  ground, 
too,  the  predictions  had  been  at  faidt — the 
manufactured  goods  had  not  gone  out  in 
exchange  for  com;  there  liad  been  a  drain 
of  the  precious  metals,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  the  manufacturing  interests  were 
far  from  being  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
But  there  was  another  point,  also,  in 
which  those  prophecies  had  signally  failed. 
He  alluded  to  the  Bank  Charter  Aot» 
which  unhappily  had  been  so  prominently 
forced  into  the  discussion.  If  he  remem- 
bered aright,  with  respect  to  the  panic  of 
1825,  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose had  adverted,  it  had  been  stated,  when 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  introduced,  that 
no  such  panic  as  that  would  again  occur; 
for  the  Act  itself  was  brought  in  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  it :  and  yet  that  was 
one  part  of  the  question.  Was  it  not  the 
question,  within  three  years  of  its  passing, 
and  after  witnessing  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere and  minous  panics  that  had  ever  oc- 
curred in  this  country?  And  the  result 
would  have  been  much  more  disastrous 
if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
disciple  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  had  not,  with  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
suspended  its  operation.  "  Oh,  but,"  said 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  **  I  think 
the  suspension  of  that  Act  was  a  very 
blameable  measure.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  suspension  was  of  any  use,  unless  it 
was  the  restoring  of  a  little  confidence  and 
credit."  Why,  he  ^Mr.  Bankes)  submitted 
that  a  country  like  this  existed  and  traded 
on  credit.  It  had  been  said  by  an  eminent 
statesman  in  this  House,  that  credit  was 
the  sunshine,  if  not  the  sun,  to  this  coun- 
try. Well,  then,  in  what  position  had  they 
been  ?  Their  credit  was  gone,  their  gold 
had  been  exported;  and  when  sun^ine 
had  been  partially  restored  by  violating 
this  Bank  Act,  the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
of  it  as  the  *'  restoring  of  a  HtUe  confi- 
dence and  credit. "  He  thought  the  Govern- 
ment had  much  to  answer  for  that  they  did 
not  make  this  relaxation  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod; and  he  must  say  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had,  not- 
withstanding the  challenge  which  had  heen 
so  plainly  given  to  him,  altogether  avoided 
telling  the  House  why  the  Government  did 
not  take  the  step  they  took  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  what  was  the  reason  for  taking 
it  at  that  particular  time.  For  not  taking 
this  course  sooner,  the  Government  wwi# 
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in  his  (Mr.  Bankes's)  opinion,  responsible 
for  much  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
commercial  houses.  For  want  of  credit 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender.  That 
credit  could  in  many  instances  have  been 
afforded  by  an  earlier  interference.  The 
Government,  it  was  admitted,  possessed 
the  power — they  had  exercised  the  power; 
why  not,  he  repeated,  exercise  it  at  an 
earlier  period?  Why  hold  back  until  a 
certain  number  of  great  houses  had  fallen? 
Was  it  for  the  Government  to  select  the 
firms  which  they  would  suffer  to  fall,  and 
those  which  by  their  aid  might  be  per- 
mitted to  stand?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  said  there  were  some  ten  or 
twelve  great  houses  which  deserved  to 
perish;  which  ought  never  to  have  stood; 
and  which  ought  to  have  fallen  sooner. 
But  would  the  Government  avow  this  was 
the  reason  of  their  hanging  back — that 
they  wished  certain  firms  to  fall  before 
they  would  apply  any  remedy  ?  If  that 
was  their  reason,  let  them  openly  avow  it; 
but  if  not — if,  as  it  was  admitted,  stable 
houses  of  good  repute  and  long  standing 
had  yielded  to  the  pressure — why  then  the 
mercantile  community  were  justified  in 
holding  the  Government  responsible  for 
the  destruction  of  those  firms.  He  felt 
quite  sure  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment would  be  the  last  man  to  do  any- 
thing which  was  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  propriety;  but  there  was  a  statement 
in  the  public  newspapers  to  the  effect  that 
he,  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  nor- 
thern counties,  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  relaxation  which  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  Government — having  resisted 
all  other  applications — having  stood  out 
against  the  citizens  of  London,  of  New- 
castle, and  of  Liverpool — had  yielded  at 
last  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  collieries.  At  all  events, 
there  must  have  been  some  peculiar  ur- 
gency which  forced  the  Government  to  do 
at  last  that  which  they  so  obstinately  and 
daringly  refused  to  do  at  first.  Now,  he 
did  think  that  House  was  entitled  to  some 
explanation  upon  this  head;  and  that  either 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  or  some 
other  Member  of  the  Government,  was 
bound  to  inform  the  House  what  that  ur- 
gency was.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose blamed  the  Government  for  violating 
the  laws  by  this  relaxation.  But  the  hon. 
Member,  as  a  supporter  of  the  present 
Government,  ought  to  know  that  it  was  no 
new  thing  for  that  Govenuaent  to  violate 


the  law;  and  if  he  continued  to  support 
them,  he  would  get  used  to  those  viola- 
tions. Within  the  last  two  years,  during 
which  they  had  been  in  power,  they  had 
twice  violated  the  law.  In  this  case  it 
was  true  he  approved  of  the  violation,  and 
wished  they  had  gone  further  than  a  mere 
temporary  violation,  because  there  could 
be  no  doubt  but  much  calamity  had  been 
averted ;  but  he  fully  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  that  it  was  no  light  matter  to 
violate  the  law,  and  especially  for  a  Govern- 
ment to  violate  the  law,  even  when  that 
violation  was  for  the  pubUc  advantage.  He 
could  not  help  observing  upon  the  singular 
manner  in  which  this  violation  had  been 
alluded  to  in  the  Royal  Speech.  He  must 
say  that  the  phraseology  in  which  this  al- 
lusion was  couched  was  not  only  unusual 
in  Royal  Speeches,  but  he  believed  almost 
unprecedented.  Her  Majesty  was  put  for- 
ward as  the  original  propounder  of  this 
breach  of  the  law.     The  words  were — 

"  Her  Majesty  has  seen  with  great  concern  the 
distress  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  among 
the  commercial  classes.  The  embarrassments  of 
trade  were  at  one  period  aggravated  by  so  general 
a  feeling  of  distrust  and  of  alarm,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty, for  the  purpose  of  restoring  confidence,  au- 
thorised Her  Ministers  to  recommend  to  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding suited  to  such  an  emergency.'' 

He  would  have  thought  the  usual  mode  of 
expression  to  have  been  something  after 
this  manner — **  That  the  Government  felt 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  submit  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  propriety  of  departing  in  this  in- 
stance from  a  Parliamentary  enactment." 
It  was  singular  that,  according  to  the  com- 
munications which  had  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  between  the  Government  and 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  only  parties  who 
seemed  to  take  any  part  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  were  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  London,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. What  had  been  done  seemed, 
from  what  had  been  published,  to  have 
been  the  acts  of  those  Gentlemen,  and  not 
at  all  the  Government  as  a  body.  The 
great  inconvenience  of  the  relaxation  was 
the  high  rate  of  interest  which  it  directed, 
and  that  was  another  reason  why  the  name 
of  the  Sovereign  should  not  be  put  for- 
ward. Her  Majesty  was  represented,  not 
merely  as  directing  a  violation  of  the  law, 
but  that  a  usurious  rate  of  interest  might 
be  extracted  from  Her  subjects.  Surely 
it  would  have  been  more  becoming  in  the 
Government  to  have  refrained  from  putting 
forward  the  Sovereign  iu  so  UDpopular  and 
H2 
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odious  a  light.  Ho  could  not  ascertain, 
from  the  statements  which  had  been  made, 
what  was  the  definite  determination  of  the 
Government  respecting  the  Bank  Charter 
Act;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
told  them  that  whilst  Parliament  sat  they 
might  go  on  as  they  were,  because  if  any 
difficulty  arose  the  Parliament  could  inter- 
fere; but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  condescended  to  tell  them  whether, 
towards  the  end  of  the  Session,  the  Minis- 
ters would  require  from  the  Legislature 
certain  conditional  permission  for  relaxing 
the  law,  or  whether  they  would,  without 
that  permission,  again  violate  it.  He 
begged,  however,  to  tell  the  Government, 
that  although  the  House,  from  the  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which 
the  country  was  placed,  and  the  urgency 
of  the  moment,  might  sanction  this  viola- 
tion of  the  law  which  had  taken  place,  it 
might  not,  on  future  occasions,  be  so  wil- 
ling to  extend  that  indulgence  if  Govern- 
ment omitted  to  take  proper  precautions. 
He  hoped,  before  they  separated  to-night, 
they  would  have  this  question  answered  by 
a  Member  of  the  Government — why  had 
not  the  Government  sooner  made  the  re- 
laxation, and  what  it  was  that  induced 
them  to  make  it  at  the  particular  time 
they  had  done  ?  He  called  for  an  answer, 
and  thought  that  when  the  House  was 
called  upon  to  sanction  a  violation  of  the 
law,  it  was  at  least  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion respecting  that  violation,  and  of  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down,  reminded 
the  Government  that  it  had  been  their  fate, 
during  the  two  years  they  had  held  the 
government,  to  be  obliged,  on  two  separ- 
ate occasions,  to  exceed  the  law.  It  would 
ill  become  me  to  speak  lightly  of  an  in- 
fringement of  the  law  of  the  land  by  the 
Government;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
not  j)ropared  to  say,  if  it  should  be  the 
fate  of  the  Government  to  be  a  third  year 
in  office,  and  if  circumstances  should  again 
arise  which  should,  in  their  opinion,  render 
it  necessary  for  them  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  exceeding  the 
law,  that  they  would  fear  to  do  so,  and 
then  throw  themselves  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  Parliament  of  England.  That  is 
the  only  answer  I  shall  make  to  the  obser- 
vation of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  which  I  ap- 
prehend was  meant  for  a  taunt.  The  last 
two  years  were  marked  by  extraordinary 
circumstances.  The  first  occasion  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded,  when  I  had 


the  honour  to  hold  the  office  of  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  was  marked  by  pecu- 
liar calamity  affecting  that  part  of  the  em- 
pire. The  present  occasion,  which  we  have 
met  now  to  consider,  has  been  marked  by 
great  and  widely-spread  misfortune,  affect- 
ing the  commercial  classes  of  this  country; 
and  I  should  he  ashamed  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if,  upon  either  of  those  two  occa- 
sions, they  had  shrunk  from  taking  upon 
themselves  the  duty  and  the  responsibility 
which  are  attached  to  the  offices  they  hold, 
and  which  are  necessary  for  the  public  ser- 
vice; or  if  they  had  hesitatedin  putting  in  ex- 
ercise any  power  they  might  possess  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  evil.  I  do  not  conceive 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  anticipate  now 
that  discussion  which  will  far  more  regu- 
larly and  properly  come  on  when  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  state  to  the  House  all  the  cir- 
cumstances and  reasons  which  led  to  the 
course  which  the  Government  adopted  with 
regard  to  that  communication  with  the 
Bank  of  England.  But  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorchester  says — "  Answer 
me  at  least  one  question ;  tell  me  why  was 
this  step  by  the  Government  taken  at  this 
particular  time  ;  neither  sooner  or  later  V* 
— I  think  he  must  see —the  House  at  least, 
on  a  moment's  reflection,  will  see,  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  or  any  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  answer  that  question  without 
going  into  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case.  And,  as  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
promised  the  House  to  make  his  statement 
on  a  day  no  more  distant  than  Tuesday,  I 
hope  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorchester  will 
restrain  his  impatience,  and  not  ask  the 
Government  to  do  that  which  they  cannot 
possibly  do  without  at  once  opening  a  wide 
field  of  discussion.  I  should  not  have  tres- 
passed upon  the  House,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  of  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down,  and  other 
remarks  of  a  similar  character.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  dis- 
posed of  all  that  part  of  the  discussion 
which  attempted  to  connect  the  recent 
commercial  distress  with  what  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  arc  pleased  to  term  the  utter 
failure  of  free-trade  policy.  But  all  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  advanced 
under  that  head,  amounts  only  to  this—* 
that  you  have  recently  adopted  free-trade 
principles;  and  it  does  so  happen  that 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  there 
has  been  a  time  of  great  commercial  em* 
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barrassment  and  distress.  But  I  must  say 
that  some  of  the  observations  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  regarding  the  supposed 
failure  of  free-trade  policy,  did  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  strongly  in  favour  of  that 
policy.  Think  of  the  eflfect  of  introducing 
such  a  great  quantity  of  grain — 10,000,000 
quarters !  Why,  the  answer  to  that  is, 
we  very  much  wanted  all  this  grain.  One 
would  think  that  the  most  scandalous  and 
wasteful  expenditure  of  our  money  had 
taken  place  in  the  purchase  of  this  grain ; 
but  the  hon.  Gentleman  might  as  well  ar- 
gue that  a  man  had  brought  himself  to 
ruin  who  had  spent  his  money  in  the  ba- 
ker's shop  to  purchase  bread  for  his  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
and  one  which  I  view  in  a  very  different 
light  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  in  a 
time  of  most  appalling  calamity  in  Ireland, 
when,  by  a  visitation  of  Providence,  the 
supply  of  the  usual  food  was  cut  off,  the 
riches,  the  energy,  the  credit  of  this  coun- 
try should  have  attracted  towards  its  shores 
this  unusual  import  of  food.  In  the  whole 
commercial  history  of  this  country,  1  say, 
1  know  of  nothing  which  strikes  me  more 
forcibly  with  an  impression  of  the  power 
of  uncontrolled  trade  than  this  enormous 
supply  of  human  food.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  challenged  us  to  show  an  instance 
in  which  foreign  nations  have  followed  our 
example  in  free  trade;  but  he-  has  not,  I 
think,  observed  the  conduct  of  foreign  na- 
tions with  care  and  accuracy,  or  he  would 
not  have  so  spoken.  My  own  conviction 
is,  that  the  example  of  this  country  has 
produced  most  remarkable  results  upon  the 
conduct  of  foreign  nations.  If  I  were  now 
entering  fully  into  the  subject,  I  could 
show  that  many  countries  have  made  the 
most  important  modifications  in  their  ta- 
riffs, to  the  advantage  of  this  country,  by 
the  reduction  of  duties;  but  I  will  not  now 
go  into  any  memoirs  upon  that  point,  fur- 
ther than  to  mention  one  instance — that  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  was 
only  in  December  last,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States  revised  their 
whole  tariff,  and  made  the  most  important 
reductions  in  it ;  and  everybody  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  that  country, 
knows  that  the  party  which  pressed  for 
these  reductions,  and  carried  them,  were 
maihly  assisted  with  being  able  to  say, 
**  England  has  altered  her  com  laws,  and 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  favour  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States."  I  really 
feel  that  I  ought  not  to  allow  myself  to  be 
dragged  into  a  wide  field  of  discussion  on 


the  present  occasion.  At  the  same  time, 
having  heard  such  confident  assertions 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  others 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  with 
respect  to  the  utter  failure  of  the  measures 
of  free  trade,  as  exemplified  in  the  history 
of  the  last  three  or  four  years — believing 
as  I  do  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact 
for  making  such  assertions;  and  feeling 
certain  that  whenever  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men shall,  instead  of  vague  assertions, 
venture  to  place  their  propositions  in  a 
tangible  shape  before  the  House,  and  bring 
forward  something  like  proofs  in  their  sup- 
port, they  will  altogether  fail  in  so  doing. 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  assertions  which  have  been 
brought  forward  in  this  discussion;  and 
having  done  so,  I  hope  the  House  will 
now  proceed  to  receive  the  report  on  the 
Address. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  assured  the  House 
he  would  not  detain  them  many  minutes. 
He  had  been  led  to  hope  by  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  he  would  take 
pity  on  the  ignorance  of  the  House,  and 
help  to  enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of 
free  trade.  A  few  months  ago  he  had 
moved  an  Address  to  the  Crown  for  returns 
showing  the  changes  which  had  occurred 
in  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  since  the 
recent  change  in  our  customs  duties;  but 
to  this  moment  those  returns  had  never 
been  produced,  and  he  had  consequently 
been  driven  to  this  conclusion — either  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  intended  to  refuse 
to  grant  those  returns,  or  that  they  were 
not  aware  what  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  tariffs  of  foreign  countries.  As  ho 
had  been  informed,  however,  that  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Crown  did  not  terminate  with 
a  bygone  Parliament,  he  was  still  inclined 
to  hope,  especially  after  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere), 
that  ere  long  Parliament  would  be  inform- 
ed what  changes  had  occurred  in  foreign 
tariffs  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  in 
ours.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  also 
announced,  that  although  Government  had 
twice  violated  the  law  within  two  years, 
they  were  prepared  to  violate  it  again  if 
necessary.  He  did  not  for  a  moment  re- 
flect upon  the  violation  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  which  had  taken  place  lately  under  the 
authority  of  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  it  most  unfortunate  that  Go- 
vernment should  have  allowed  so  many 
large  and  important  firms  to  fail  before 
they  did  so.    He  asked  the  House  to  con- 
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eider  how  many  firms  had  failed  under  the 
recent  pressure.  He  had  seen  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  117  large  and  important  houses 
which  had  stopped  payment,  and  that  list 
was  not  complete.  He  hegged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  names  of  some  of 
these  firms  : — Alexander,  Lesley,  and  Co. ; 
Douglas  and  Co.;  Sanderson  and  Co.; 
Reid,  Irving,  and  Co.;  Gower  Nephews 
and  Co.;  Perkins,  Mullens,  and  Co.;  Bar- 
clay Brothers  and  Co.;  Truoman,  Cook, 
and  Co. ;  Rohinson  and  Co. ;  the  Abingdon 
Bank,  the  Liverpool  Banking  Company, 
the  Newcastle  Bank,  and  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Liverpool.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  be  led  away  from  the  consideration  of 
the  grave  circumstances  of  the  country,  by 
the  loose  assertions  which  were  made  re- 
specting the  insolvency  of  many  of  these 
houses  had  not  certain  changes  taken  place 
in  the  legislation  of  the  country.  Would 
it  be  asserted  that  the  West  Indian  houses 
would  have  failed  had  not  their  property 
been  undermined  by  the  changes  which 
had  been  made  in  the  customs  duties  of 
our  country  ?  Or  would  it  be  boldly  assert- 
ed that  these  houses  had  experience,  pre- 
vious to  the  present  time  of  the  pressure 
which  had  occurred  under  the  restrictions 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  ?  He  would  not, 
however,  enter  into  this  subject  at  present. 
He  had  merely  adverted  to  it  in  justice  to 
the  many  victims  who  had  perished — to 
the  numerous  houses  which  had  fallen.  He 
must  say  that  he  was  surprised  that  the 
tone  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  so  cheer- 
ful; for  if  there  was  any  department  of  the 
Government  the  representative  of  which 
ought  to  be  in  mourning,  it  was  that  de- 
partment of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  at  the  head.  What  were  the  accounts 
from  Manchester  ?  By  the  last  accounts  it 
appeared  that  there  were  20,000  men  out 
of  employment.  And  what  was  the  state 
of  trade  in  the  other  districts  ?  Why,  every 
day  brought  accounts  of  more  distrust, 
more  mills  closed,  more  operatives  being 
thrown  out  of  employment.  For  the  Go- 
vernment to  deny  the  connexion  between 
this  state  of  things  and  free  trade,  was,  he 
thought,  to  attribute  inefficacy  to  their  own 
measure.  lie  remembered  last  May  hear- 
ing the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets say,  that  it  was  an  odd  and  alarming 
circumstance  that  during  the  period  when 
the  imports  of  com  were  enormous,  there 
was  at  the  same  time  a  large  increase  in 
the  import  of  articles  of  inferior  necessity; 
and  he  feared  it  would  have  a  serious  effect 


on  the  balance  of  trade.  It  had  a  serions 
effect.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn  did  not  for  a  moment  attribute  the 
whole  pressure  to  the  mere  action  of  free 
trade  upon  ordinary  circumstances;  but 
when  they  had  it  shown  by  documents  be- 
fore the  House  that  there  was  increased 
importation  in  other  articles  besides  com, 
how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  should  say 
that  the  free-trade  measures  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  difficulties,  surpassed 
his  poor  understanding.  He  must  say  too, 
that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  his  poor  understanding,  had 
rather  evaded  answering  the  powerful  ad- 
dress of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn,  who  opened  the  debate.  He  recol- 
lected an  expression  which  the  noble  Lord 
had,  used  towards  him  last  Session,  when 
he  had  counted  out  the  House  upon  the 
debate  on  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  that  his 
rescue  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
from  the  result  of  a  division  on  that  occa- 
sion was  something  like  the  proceedings  of 
a  goddess  of  ancient  days  who  involved  her 
hero  in  a  cloud  and  carried  him  off  into  ob- 
scurity. He  thought  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  on  the  present  occasion  involved  him- 
self in  obscurity.  He  would  have  them 
believe  that  it  had  reached  even  his  under- 
standing. The  noble  Lord  had  professed 
himself  unable  to  understand  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn,  who  attributed  the  export  of  bullion 
to  the  necessary  importation  of  com,  ag- 
gravated by  the  increased  importation  of 
other  articles;  the  noble  Lord  said  he  was 
surprised  that  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  G. 
Bentinck)  should  complain  of  the  low  price 
of  cotton  at  Liverpool,  which  had  been 
produced  by  free  importation-.  Really  this 
was  asking  the  House  to  believe  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  less  able  than  they  all 
knew  him  to  be.  The  proposition  of  his 
noble  Friend  was  this.  The  exportation  of 
gold  destroyed  credit  by  the  restriction 
which  was  placed  on  it  by  the  Bank  Charter 
Act.  This  destruction  of  credit  artificiallj 
reduced  the  price  of  cotton,  which  was 
purchased  by  those  States  whose  credit 
was  unimpaired,  while  it  was  useless  to 
our  own  manufacturers  who  were  unable  to 
buy  it.  To  say,  then,  that  the  noble  Lord 
could  see  no  connexion  between  the  recent 
legislation  of  1844  and  1846  and  the  pre- 
sent distress,  was  asking  the  House  to  give 
him  credit  for  a  want  of  understancUng 
which  he  for  one  could  not  assent  to.  There 
was  one  observation  of  the  hon.  Member 
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for  Uontrose  wbich  had  fallen  heavily  on 
his  ear;  the  hen.  Membei^  had  said  that 
many  of  the  houses  which  had  recently 
failed  were  houses  which  ought  to  have 
fallen,  and  he  was  sorry  that  more  of  them 
had  not  come  down.  Was  that  the  way 
they  were  to  deal  with  those  upon  whose 
speculations  the  whole  free-trade  measures 
were  founded?  Was  that  the  way  they 
were  to  deal  with  that  credit  which  alone 
could  bring  those  exports  which  produced 
the  balance  of  trade,  and  save  us  from 
continual  exports  of  bullion  ?  He  had  seen 
in  the  public  papers  expressions  about 
"  sweeping  away  false  credit,  and  destroy- 
ing houses  which  ought  not  to  stand,"  and 
about  **  bringing  credit  as  frequently  as 
possible  to  the  test  of  capital."  What 
must  be  the  end  of  such  a  system  ?  What 
but  the  reduction  of  the  means  to  meet  the 
effects  of  the  free-trade  legislation  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  House  f  He  not 
only  regretted  to  have  heard  such  expres- 
sions as  those  he  had  referred  to  applied 
by  some  public  journals  to  commercial  men 
who  were  pressed  upon  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  times;  but  he  had  seen  language 
used  tending  to  harden  the  hearts  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  against  the  progressive 
distress  of  the  working  classes.  He  found 
the  following  remarks  in  the  Spectator  of 
last  week : — 

"  The  worst  dark  ipot  in  the  prospect  for  the 
winter  lies  in  the  discharge  of  railway  labourers. 
These  men  are  not  numerous  enough,  perhaps,  to 
impart  anything  of  an  insurrectionary  character 
to  the  disturbances  which  they  are  sure  to  create 
in  want  and  idleness ;  but  they  are  strong,  brutal 
men — ^they  have  been  pampered,  they  will  feel  the 
pinch  of  destitution,  and  will  be  doubly  exas- 
perated by  the  appetite  for  enjoyment,  and  the 
gnawing  of  hunger  in  their  robust  and  angry 
stomachs.  Crime  will  abound  this  winter— crimes 
of  yiolenee  and  hateful  excesses ;  and  extraor- 
dinary precautions  must  be  taken  to  eheck  the 
lawless,  if  we  would  not  have  the  horrors  of 
atormed  cities  in  our  towns  and  rural  districts." 

Was  this  the  doctrine  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed politic!^  economy  ?  If  it  was  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Home  Secretary  that 
Government  had  agreed  to  relax  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  added  another  to  the 
many  services  for  which  the  country  was 
indebted  to  him. 

Mb.  SCOTT  eould  not  allow  the  debate 
to  close  without  saying  a  few  words.  To 
his  mind,  every  cause  which  had  been  as- 
signed by  the  Government  as  a  reason  for 
bringing  them  together,  was  a  subject  of 
condemnation  against  the  Government.  If 
lie  took  the  Bank  qoeatioDy  or  the  condition 


of  the  commercial  world — the  mercantile 
or  the  manufacturing  interest;  if  he  look- 
ed at  the  colonies,  or  at  home,  or  abroad 
— whether  he  referred  to  what  was  contain- 
ed in  the  Speech,  or  to  what  was  omitted 
from  the  Speech — he  declared,  upon  his 
honour,  that  each  and  all  of  these  subjects 
formed  matter  of  condemnation  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Ay,  the  assertion  might  be 
thought  a  broad  one;  but  if  they  looked 
at  the  Speech  they  would  find  that  almost 
every  topic  introduced  into  it  was  a  subject 
to  Her  Majesty  of  grief,  lamentation,  and 
regret.  There  were  only  two  subjects 
which  were  declared  to  be  satisfactory  in 
the  Speech.  The  one  was,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  violated  the  law ;  but  he  de- 
clared that  if  they  were  not  morally  and 
virtually  guilty  of  its  violation,  by  authoris- 
ing it  to  be  done,  then  he  did  not  know 
what  violation  of  the  law  was.  The  other 
subject  was,  that  the  landlords  of  the  em- 
pire had  availed  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties offered  by  Government  for  improving 
their  estates.  With  these  exceptions, 
everything  else  was  matter  of  lamentation 
and  regret.  But  though  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  had  dwelt  upon  the  distress,  it 
had  not,  in  his  mind,  referred  to  the  causes. 
Those  causes,  in  his  estimation,  were,  that 
rather  than  regard  the  interests  of  their 
own  country,  they  had  regarded  the  inter- 
ests of  foreigners;  that  rather  than  respect 
the  home  trade,  they  had  respected  the 
trade  of  other  countries;  that  rather  than 
take  thoso  measures  which  would  conduce 
to  the  wealth  and  riches  of  this  country, 
they  had  taken  thoso  measures  which 
would  conduce  to  the  wealth  and  riches  of 
foreign  Powers.  Ireland  was  the  only  de- 
partment in  the  Speech  in  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  appeared  to  recommend 
what  would  prove  a  specific  relnedy.  And 
the  last  topic  introduced  into  the  Speech 
was  one  that  would  tend  to  throw  out  of 
employment  our  whole  maritime  population, 
and  undermine  that  upon  which  our  strength 
and  independence  as  a  nation  rested — he 
meant  our  navigation  laws.  He  would 
therefore  state,  in  conclusion,  as  he  had  at 
the  commencement,  that  Ministers  had  not 
assigned  a  single  reason  for  Parliament 
being  called  together  at  this  inconveni- 
ent season,  which  was  not,  in  fact,  a  ver- 
dict of  condemnation  against  their  policy. 
.  Report  read  a  second  time  and  agreed 
to,  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  by  the  Mover  and  Seconder,  and 
such  Members  of  the  House  as  are  of 
Her  Majesty's  Privy  Cooneil. 
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House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  Ten 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday' November  25,  1847. 

MiNDTKB.]    Took  the  Oaih*,^-Seven\  Latda. 

THE  QUEEN'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 
ADDRESS. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  (Earl  Spenser) 
brought  up  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious 
Answer  to  the  Address.  The  Answer  was 
as  follows : — 

"  Mt  Lords, 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  and  dutifal  Ad- 
dress. 

"  It  will  bo  My  constant  Dcsiro  to  co-operato 
with  you  in  Measures  calculated  to  advance  the 
permanent  Interests  and  Wel&re  of  My  People." 

Address  and  Answer  to  be  printed  and 
published. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment, whether  any  information  would 
be  laid  on  the  table  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  any  correspon- 
dence that  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
two  years  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Cuba 
and  the  Brazils  ? 

Earl  GREY  said,  it  was  the  invariable 
practice  to  lay  such  correspondence  as 
took  place  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade 
from  time  to  time  on  the  table  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  and  of  course  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  a  similar  course 
being  followed  in  the  present  year. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  inquired  what  time 
it  was  likely  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be  laid  before  the  House  ? 

Eaul  GREY  said,  it  was  difficult  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  question.  Many  volumes 
of  blue  books  had  already  been  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  on  the  subject;  and  he  was 
inclined  to  think  noble  Lords  were  more 
familiar  with  the  exteriors  of  these  volumes 
than  with  their  contents. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  the  reply  of 
the  noble  Earl  only  convinced  him  that  it 
was  often  easier  to  ask  a  question  than  to 
answer  one. 

COMMERCIAL  DISTRESS. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  perceived 
that  a  notice  had  be^n  given  in  the  other 


House  of  Parliament,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  of  a  M!otion  for  a 
Committee  of  that  House  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial  dis- 
tress, and  how  far  it  has  been  affected  by 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  He  was 
aware  also  that  it  was  stated  not  to  be  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
make  any  similar  Motion  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
give  notice  that  he  would,  on  Tuesday 
next,  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  suni- 
lar  Committee  of  their  Lordships'  House. 
If  it  would  not  be  trespassing  too  much  on 
the  noble  Earl,  perhaps  the  noble  Earl 
could  now  inform  him  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  disposed  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  that  Motion,  or  whether 
they  would  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  ? 

Earl  GREY  expressed  his  regret  at  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  from  indisposition,  and  said  he  be- 
lieved it  was  the  intention  of  his  noble 
Friend,  had  he  been  able  to  attend  that 
evening,  to  have  submitted  a  similar 
notice  to  that  just  given  by  the  noble 
Lord. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  after  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  noble  Earl,  he  would 
withdraw  his  notice;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  begged  to  remind  the  noble  Earl 
that  it  had  been  distinctly  intimated  by 
the  noble  Earl  himself,  the  other  night» 
that  no  such  intention  was  entertained  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  His  Lora- 
ship  subsequently  said,  that  instead  of 
withdrawing  his  Motion,  he  proposed  to 
let  it  stand  over. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

Lord  REDESDALE  begged  to  ask 
what  was  the  intention  of  Government 
with  regard  to  proceeding  with  business  in 
that  House  ?  He  thought  it  exceedingly 
desirable  that  noble  Lords  should  know 
when  any  public  business  would  come  be- 
fore their  Lordships'  House. 

Earl  GREY  said,  it  had  been  before 
announced  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  introduee 
either  of  the  measures  to  be  immediately 
submitted  to  Parliament  in  that  Hoase. 
In  the  absence,  from  illness,  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  of  the  President  of  the 
Council,  such  a  course  would  not  be  very 
advisable.  He  was,  however,  not  pre- 
pared to  say  but  that  one  Bill  would  be  in- 
troduced. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  that  perhaps 
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the  noble  Earl  would  state   to  what  Bill 
he  alluded. 

Earl  GREY  said,  he  would  rather  not 
explain  farther  at  present. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  BANK. 
Lord  ASHBURTON  said,  he  under- 
stood  the  Bank  Directors  had  come  to  a 
resolution,  on  Thursday  last,  to  the  eflfect 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  continue  to 
the  public  the  high  rate  of  8  per  cent  in- 
terest, chargeable  under  the  letter  of  the 
Fu'st  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but  that 
they  had  to  wait  until  Monday,  the  day 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  before 
the  Government  authorised  them  to  carry 
that  resolution  into  effect.  He  wished 
to  know  if  the  facts  were  as  he  had 
stated. 

Earl  GREY  complained  of  the  ex- 
treme inconvenience  arising  from  the  prac- 
tice of  noble  Lords  putting  questions  with- 
out giving  the  usual  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion. He  was  unable  to  inform  the  noble 
Lord  further  than  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  an  interview  with  the  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  subject  of 
the  resolution  in  question,  and  that  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  the  course  taken  was  in 
accordance  with  the  arrangement  made 
between  them. 
House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  November  25,  1847. 

MiNUTKB.]  PKTITI0W8  P11S8BNTXD.  By  Lord  Ashley* 
from  Suffolk,  Mr.  Frewen,  flrom  Elgin.  Mr.  Goring,  tram 
Sunex.  Sir  R.  H.  Inglit,  from  Chatham,  and  Mr.  Little- 
ton, from  Stafford,  against  the  Removal  of  Jewish  Dis* 
ablUties. 

EDINBURGH  ELECTION. 
Mr.  SPEAKER  informed  the  House 
that  he  had  received  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Cowan,  one  of  the  Gentlemen 
returned  at  the  last  election  for  the  city  of 
Edinburgh : — 

"  House  of  Commons,  Nov.  19,  1847. 
**  Sir — I  beg  respectfully  to  state,  that  at  the 
recent  Election  I  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen  one 
of  the  Representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  City 
of  Edinburgh.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after- 
wards that  I  became  aware  of  a  disqualification 
attaching  to  me,  from  my  having,  at  the  time  of 
Election,  been  a  party  to  a  contract  then  subsist- 
ing with  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office.  I  ap- 
prehend, therefore,  that  I  was '  unduly  elected,'  and 
that,  although  I  am  no  longer  a  Government  con- 
tractor, I  should  nevertheless  be  liable  to  actions 
for  heavy  pecuniary  penalties  if  I  should  now  sit 
or  rote  in  the  House.    While  I  entertain  the  ut- 


most deference  for  the  authority  of  the  Honsei 
and  while  I  have  no  desire  to  shrink  from  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  which  I  owe  to  my  constitu- 
ents, the  position  to  which  I  have  referred  renders 
it  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  my  advisers,  that  I 
should  decline  to  take  the  oaths  or  my  seat ;  and 
I  have  respectfully  to  request  that  you  will,  as 
early  as  convenient,  have  the  goodness  to  com- 
municate this  my  intention  and  desire  to  the 
House  of  Conunons. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  with  great  re- 
spect, your  very  obedient  servant, 

**  Chablbs  CowAir. 
**  The  Right  Hon.  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons." 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Mr.  BROTHERTON  said,  he  wished 
to  offer  a  suggestion  to  the  House  which 
would  materially  promote  the  public  busi- 
ness. Would  it  not  be  expedient  that,  un- 
til after  the  Christmas  holidays,  Orders  of 
the  Day  should  take  precedence  of  Notices? 
No  Member,  he  was  sure,  wished  to  stay 
in  town  at  this  season  of  the  year;  but 
whilst  they  were  there,  they  ought  to  con- 
fine their  attention  to  public  business  of 
the  greatest  importance.  If  his  suggestion 
were  adopted,  public  business  would  be  ex- 
pedited, and  the  conyenience  of  Members 
promoted. 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  hind  ley  moved  for  a  return  of 
the  minimum  rate  of  discount  charged  by 
the  Bank  of  England  since  the  Act  of 
1844. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  there  was  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  furnishing  this  information. 

Mr.  F.  T.  BARING  suggested,  that, 
as  there  would  be  much  discussion  con- 
cerning the  Bank,  in  which  many  papers 
would  be  required,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  the  whole  information  given  at  once. 
This  course  would  save  a  great  deal  of  in- 
convenience, not  only  in  the  pending  dis- 
cussions, but  to  everybody  who  might  here- 
after have  to  refer  to  the  debates. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  was  desirous  of  giving  the  House 
the  fidlest  information  upon  the  subject; 
but  his  notion  was,  that  the  first  duty  of 
the  Committee,  which  he  should  have  the 
honour  to  move  for  on  Tuesday,  would  bo 
to  determine  what  information  would  be 
proper  to  require  from  the  Bank.  He  was 
perfectly  ready  to  communicate  beforehand 
with  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor  in 
order  to  obtain  that  information  which  was 
likely  to  throw  the  fullest  light  upon  the 
subject;  but  he  did  not  like  to  take  upon 
himself  to  say  what  information  should  be 
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laid  on  the  table,  because  be  conceiYed  it 
would  be  better  for  a  Committee  to  decide 
wbat  they  would  require.  The  information 
moyed  for  by  the  bon.  Member  ought  to  be 
giren;  but  it  had  not  been  usual  for  that 
House  to  order  any  returns  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  except  those  which  by  law 
the  Bank  was  compelled  to  make,  without 
previous  communication  with  the  Goyemor 
and  Deputy  Goyemor. 
Return  ordered. 

ENTAILED  ESTATES  (SCOTLAND). 

Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  asked  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyern- 
ment  to  introduce  any  measure  for  the  re- 
lief of  entailed  proprietors  in  Scotland  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  replied,  that  a  Bill  for 
this  purpose  was  in  an  advanced  state  of 
preparation,  which  he  hoped  would  be  in- 
troduced shortly  after  the  recess. 

LAW  OF  SETTLEMENT. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  asked  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
introduce  any  measure  this  Session  for  al- 
tering the  laws  of  settlement  of  the  poor. 

Sir  G.  grey  replied,  that  at  present 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce  such  a  measure; 
but  in  stating  this,  he  did  not  preclude 
himself  from  taking  any  course  in  future 
which  might  load  to  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  the  question. 

BRIBERY  AND  CORRUPTION. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  asked  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  intended  to 
take  any  proceedings  in  that  House  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extent  to  which  bribery  and 
corruption  were  imputed  to  have  prevailed 
at  the  late  general  election. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  replied,  that 
the  Government  had  no  such  intention. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES  AND 
DISABILITIES. 

Mr.  CHISHOLM  ANSTEY  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  two  Bills  ;  the  first  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  Roman  Catho- 
lic charities,  and  the  second  for  the  further 
repeal  of  penal  enactments  against  Roman 
Catholics  on  account  of  their  religion.  The 
first  of  these  Bills  related  principally  to 
Roman  Catholic  charity  trusts.  Down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  the  law  of  supersti- 


tious uses  and  the  laws  resulting  from  il 
declared  it  to  be  illegal  to  make  any  en- 
dowment for  the  promotion  of  the  Roman 
C  atholic  religion.  The  enactments  by  which 
relief  was  given  subsequently,  took  away 
some  of  the  stigmas  under  which  Roman 
Catholics  laboured;  but  with  respect  to 
their  charities,  there  was  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  retrospective  effect  of  those 
relief  Acts,  in  consequence  of  a  decision 
of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng« 
land,  that  charities — ^by  which  he  meant 
chapels,  schools,  and  colleges  of  every  de- 
scription, endowed  for  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  reli^on — ^if  founded  when 
the  law  of  superstitious  uses  was  in  force, 
were  at  this  day  liable  to  forfeiture.  He 
proposed  by  this  Bill  to  enable  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, for  the  first  time,  to  seek  in  the 
courts  temporal  the  due  administration  of 
their  charitable  trusts.  At  this  moment 
they  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
tnistees;  the  trustees  might  be  guilty  of 
any  amount  of  maladministration,  without 
the  Roman  Catholics,  for  whose  benefit  the 
trust  was  created,  daring  to  seek  relief, 
because  the  issue  of  an  application  with 
that  object  might  be  a  declaration  that  the 
charity  was  a&  initio  illegal,  and  continued 
illegal.  This  was  felt  to  be  an  injury  by 
Roman  Catholics;  and  though  they  had 
long  been  sensible  of  it,  they  had  negleet- 
ed  to  apply  for  relief.  But  now  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  signified  his  intention 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  administra- 
tion of  charitablo  trusts,  and  for  the  disco- 
very of  all  trusts,  secret  and  public,  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  Roman 
Catholics  (in  whose  name  he  had  the  hon- 
our to  appear)  had  naturally  taken  the 
alarm,  and  in  their  name  he  proposed  this 
Bill,  which  would  have  all  the  effects  pro- 
posed by  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  regard 
to  Protestant  charities,  and  get  rid  of  the 
great  injustice  from  which  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  so  long  suffered.  If  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  Bill  were  to  pass  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  immediate  result  would  be  the 
forfeiture  of  forty-nine  out  of  every  hun- 
dred of  the  Roman  Catholic  charities  in 
England  and  Wales.  He  was  satisfied 
this  was  not  the  intention  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  though  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord's  Bill  would  have  this  effect.  The 
Roman  Catholics  had  no  desire  to  screen 
their  charities  from  the  fuDest  investiga- 
tion; and  they  were  quite  willing  to  leave 
to  the  courts  temporal  the  administration 
of  their  trusts.  In  short,  he  only  proposed 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  Sir  Samnel 
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Romflly'fl  Act.  The  second  Bill  was  the 
same  as  that  introduced  by  Mr.  Watson 
in  the  last  Session;  its  main  provisions 
must,  therefore,  be  known  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers, and  he  should  not  detain  the  House 
by  explaining  them.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  charities  of  Roman  Catholics. 

Sir  G.  GREY  wodd  not  interpose  any 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill;  but 
he  apprehended  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber would  find  more  difficulty  than  he  an- 
ticipated in  its  progress.  A  Bill  of  a  simi- 
lar character  had  been  introduced  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Devonport 
(Mr.  Rom  illy),  and  withdrawn  on  finding 
it  was  so  much  opposed  to  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  persons  it  was  intended  to 
benefit.  In  consenting,  therefore,  to  the 
mtroduction  of  the  Bill,  he  did  not  pledge 
himself  to  do  more  than  give  to  it  a  fair 
consideration.  As  to  the  Bill  for  the  re- 
moval of  disabilities,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  introduction. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  apprehended  that 
some  of  the  laws  which  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  proposed  to  repeal,  were  the 
laws  of  mortmain.  In  other  words,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  in  a  Bill 
which  ho  limited  expressly  to  the  case  of 
Roman  Catholics,  proposed  to  repeal  the 
laws  of  mortmain  in  their  favour.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  do  well  to 
instruct  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to 
watch  this  Bill,  to  see  whether,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  did  not  greatly  hazard  the  con- 
stitutional axioms  relating  to  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown.  He  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  stating,  that  whereas  hon. 
Members  of  that  House  talked  of  the 
claims  and  grievances  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  that  the  very  title  of  the  Bill 
of  last  year  was  copied  from  one  used 
eighteen  years  ago,  namely,  **  A  Bill  for 
the  Removal  of  Roman  Catholic  Disabili- 
ties," the  Church  of  Rome  was  upon  the 
aggressive  in  England,  and  he  believed  in 
every  other  country  in  Europe.  And  he 
asked  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be 
prepared,  when  this  Bill  was  brought  in, 
to  answer  this  question,  which  he  would 
then  put,  "  By  what  authority  has  the 
Church  of  Rome  been  permitted  to  create 
independent  dioceses  in  provinces  within 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  ?  "  And  he 
begged  to  ask  whether  there  had  been 
any  instance  in  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  been  allowed  to  exercise  that 
authority  in  the  dominions  of  any  Ro- 


man Catholic  prince  known  within  the 
boundaries  of  Europe  ?  He  believed  that 
although  the  instance  he  had  referred  to 
had  taken  place  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Europe,  still  by  the  same  principle  the 
appointing  of  Roman  Catholic  bishoprics 
would  extend  even  to  England  and  to 
France.  He  wished  the  Government  to 
state  whether  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty 
or  Her  predecessors  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  creation  of  independent  bishoprics 
within  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty  in 
any  part  of  the  world  ?  He  begged  to  as- 
sure the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that, 
entertaining  all  his  original  objections  to 
the  measure  introduced  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Devonport  (Mr.  Rom- 
illy),  and  having  still  stronger  objections 
to  the  measure  of  Mr.  Watson,  he  should 
consider  it  his  duty  to  continue  to  oppose 
those  and  similar  Bills  as  much  as  he  had 
ever  done  upon  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  House  should  bo 
on  its  guard  against  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat  down, 
who  had  introduced  subjects  perfectly  se- 
parate and  distinct  from  the  question  be- 
fore the  House.  The  Bill,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  was  intended  to  place  Roman 
Catholic  charitable  property  on  the  same 
footing  as  Protestant  cnaritable  property; 
and  he  did  think  that  the  time  was  come 
when  the  House  ought  to  place  their  Ro- 
man Catholic  brethren  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing in  that  respect  with  the  Protestants. 
That  he  understood  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Bill;  and  so  far  from  expecting 
opposition  to  it,  he  trusted  it  would  receive 
the  support  of  individuals  of  great  weight 
in  that  House  who  had  upon  former  occa- 
sions stated  their  opinion  that  all  discrimi- 
nating and  oppressive  laws  with  regard  to 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  removed,  and 
that  they  should  be  placed  on  an  equality 
with  Protestants.  He  was  most  happy  for 
these  reasons  to  support  the  Bill,  in  order 
to  render  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  this  country. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SUR- 
REY wished  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Youghal  not  to  suppose  that  by  his 
silence  he  was  prepared  to  support  the  Bill. 
After  he  had  seen  it  he  would  determine 
what  course  to  take. — Leave  given. 

CAPTAIN  MORRIS  AND  THE  ROMAN 

CATHOLIC  CLERGY  OF  CASHEL. 
Mr.  MAHER  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  move — 
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demand  for  an  investigation,  should  be  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House.  With  this 
view  he  begged  to  submit  the  Motion  which 
he  had  read. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  as  he  had 
the  honour  of  holding  the  situation  of  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland  at  the  time  the  corre- 
spondence which  had  been  moved  for  took 
place,  perhaps  he  might  be  excused  for 
troubling  the  House  with  a  few  obserya- 
tions  on  the  subject.  The  facts  of  the 
case  had  been  stated  clearly  and  correctly 
by  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down. 
Captain  Morris  was  one  of  the  officers  sent 
down  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  re- 
lief in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  In  the 
discharge  of  that  duty  he  made  a  report 
to  the  Government  of  Ireland,  and  that 
report  was  inserted  in  one  of  the  blue  books 
which  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  owing  to  the  great  mass  of  documents 
included  in  those  books,  expressions  had 
found  their  way  into  some  of  those  reports 
which,  whilst  he  thought  it  perfectly  justi- 
fiable for  the  officers  making  those  reports 
to  send  them  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it 
would  have  been  better  on  the  whole  not 
to  have  made  public.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  making  that  avowal.  There  was  a 
phrase  in  the  report  of  Captain  Morris 
which  implied  that  some  of  the  Catholie 
clergy  of  the  county  of  Tipperary  had  not 
done  their  duty  in  assisting  the  Govern- 
ment to  check  abuses  in  the  distribution 
of  relief.  That  report  was  complained  of 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  House 
must  remember,  however,  that  the  charge 
was  made  in  general  terms — ^no  individual 
charge  was  preferred.  What  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  required  in  their  memorial 
was,  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made,  and 
that  the  particular  clergyman  alluded  to 
should  be  made  known.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  believed  that  no  good 
would  result  from  such  an  inquiry;  and 
he  concurred  in  that  view.  At  the  same 
time  Captain  Morris  was  written  to.  He 
stated  in  reply  that  nothing  was  further 
from  his  intention  than  to  bring  a  gene- 
ral charge  against  the  Roman  Cauolic 
clergy  —  on  the  contrary,  that  they  had 
acted  in  a  proper  manner  in  supporting 
the  views  of  the  Government;  but  he  addea» 
that  in  any  largo  class  of  persons  it  was 
almost  always  the  case  that  some  might  be 
guilty  of  improper  conduct,  and  he  said 
that  there  were  individual  clergy  of  whose 
conduct  he  could  not  approve.  Now  he 
asked  the  House,  he  asked  his  hon.  Friend, 


"  For  Copies  of  Correspondence  between  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Cashel,  relative  to 
Reports  made  by  Captain  Morris,  a  Government 
Inspector  under  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland, 
reflecting  upon  the  Character  of  certain  of  the 
Catholic  Clergy  of  that  Diocese." 

Having  been  chairman  of  the  Thurles  and 
Moycarty  relief  committees  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  excellent  conduct  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  and  their  zeal  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  onerous  duties.  They  were 
at  the  commencement  ably  assisted  by  the 
Protestant  clergy,  with  whom  they  co-ope- 
rated in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  It  un- 
fortunately happened,  however,  that  Captain 
Morris,  the  Government  inspector,  acting 
under  some  unfounded  notion,  and  believing 
the  assertion  of  some  insidious  person,  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  those  bodies  of  cler- 
gymen by  means  of  a  report  to  the 
Commissioners,  an  extract  from  which  he 
begged  leave  to  read  to  the  House.  It 
was  as  follows : — 

*'  The  leading  members  of  many  of  the  com- 
mittees are  priests  ;  they  have  no  landed  property, 
and,  consequently,  have  no  interest  in  keeping 
down  taxation  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  an  in- 
terest in  enabling  their  flocks  to  pay  them  their 
dues.  Some  of  the  resident  gentry,  from  disgust 
at  their  proceedings,  rarely  attend  the  committee: 
and  others  who  do  are  afraid  to  perform  their 
duty ;  for  if  they  object  to  improper  persons  being 
put  upon  the  list,  the  small  fiirmers,  who  are  also 
found  upon  the  committees,  and  who  are  only  one 
degree  removed  from  those  employed  on  public 
works,  soon  let  it  be  known  out  of  doors  who 
were  the  members  of  the  committee  who  pre- 
vented their  friends  being  returned." 

He  believed  that  to  be  a  libel,  and  the  best 
proof  that  it  was  a  libel  was  that  the  com- 
mittee met  in  a  body,  and  that  they  me- 
morialised the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inquire 
into  the  assertions  made  by  Captain  Mor- 
ris. They  asked  the  Government  to  send 
down  a  Queen's  Counsel,  or  desire  Mr. 
Gore  Jones,  the  resident  magistrate  in  the 
town  of  Thurles,  to  investigate  the  matter, 
and  to  call  on  Captain  Morris  to  prove  the 
assertions  he  had  made.  That  request  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  was  refused. 
That  libel  was  recorded  on  the  journals  of 
that  House;  and  as  it  was  competent  for 
any  Member  of  the  House  to  have  recourse 
to  those  records,  and  therefore  to  charge 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  with  the  im- 
proper conduct  imputed  to  them,  he  re- 
quired that  the  other  side  of  the  case 
should  be  also  upon  their  records,  that  the 
bane  should  be  accompanied  by  the  anti- 
dote, and  that  the  denial  of  the  clergy  of 
the  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  and  their 
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whether  a  case  of  that  description  should 
he  gone  into  officially  hy  the  Government. 
He  was  sure  those  hon.  Memhers  who  sat 
on  the  Committee  last  Session,  when  the 
name  of  Captain  Wynne  was  mentioned, 
would  agree  with  him  that  no  advantage 
would  result  from  inquiry  into  every  parti- 
cular case  of  this  description.  He  assured 
his  hon.  Friend  that  nothing  was  further 
from  the  intentions  of  the  Government  than 
to  cast  any  slight  upon  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  generally,  or  on  those  of  Tipperary 
in  particular.  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  as  a  hody,  the  Go- 
vernment did  receive  the  most  valuahle  as- 
sistance, hoth  in  relieving  the  distress  of 
the  people,  and  in  preserving  the  peace  of 
the  country.  No  cases  of  individual  mis- 
conduct should  ever  prevent  him  stating  in 
the  strongest  manner  his  opinion  of  the 
admirahle  conduct  generally  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  They  might  hlame  indi- 
viduals, hut  he  should  never  forget,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  and  the  country 
never  would  forget,  what  they  owed  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  as  a 
hody,  under  circumstances  of  the  most  try- 
ing and  difficult  description.  He  had  no 
ohjection  to  lay  the  correspondence  on  the 
table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  thanked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  producing  the  corre- 
spondence. He  trusted  that  in  future  they 
should  he  saved  from  such  very  reckless 
attacks  appearing  in  the  public  records  of 
that  House. — Motion  agreed  to. 

EXCISE  LAWS. 

Mr.  HUME  inquired  of  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether 
it  were  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  introduce  any  measure  with 
the  view  of  altering  and  amending  the  pre- 
sent Excise  laws  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  head  of  the  Excise  De- 
partment had  directed  his  attention  to  that 
subject  towards  the  conclusion  of  last  Ses- 
sion, and  had,  he  believed,  been  occupied 
with  it  ever  since;  and  had  employed  some 
of  the  most  experienced  officers  of  the 
hoard  on  the  subject.  Ho  would  not  say 
it  was  his  intention,  but  he  might  almost  say 
it  was  his  wish  and  his  hope  to  introduce  a 
measure  in  the  course  of  the  Session  for 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  bearing  in- 
juriously on  trade,  and  not  necessary  for 
the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

Houso  adjourned  at  half- past  Five 
o'clock. 
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Minutes.]    Tool:  the  Oaths.— Duke  of  Grafton. 

PETITIONS  Prksentrd.  From  the  LcgitlatiTe  Council  of 
New  South  Wales,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Suflferen  by  the 
Defalcation  of  John  Edge  Manning,  Eiq.,  Registrar  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  that  Colony. 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Earl  GREY  presented  copies  of  Cor- 
respondence between  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  respecting  the  enlargement  of 
their  discounts  and  advances.  He  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  presenting  these 
papers  to  answer  the  question  put  to  him 
on  the  previous  evening  hy  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Ashburton).  The  noble  Lord  asked 
whether  the  authorities  of  the  Bank  had 
not  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  Thursday,  the 
18th,  expressing  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Directors  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest; 
and  whether,  no  answer  being  returned  to 
that  communication,  the  measure  was  not 
delayed  till  the  following  Monday.  The 
facts  of  the  case  were  these :  The  Court 
of  Directors,  on  Thursday  the  18th,  came 
to  a  resolution  that  the  Governor  and  De- 
puty Governor  should  be  instructed  to  ac- 
quaint the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est might  bo  safely  reduced.  The  Gover- 
nor and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  did 
accordingly  see  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  even- 
ing of  Thursday,  and  informed  him  of  the 
resolution ;  but  the  communication  was 
merely  a  verbal  one,  and  did  not  require 
or  receive  any  formal  answer.  On  Mon- 
day, the  Court  of  Directors  did  reduce  the 
then  minimum  rate  of  interest,  as  they 
perfectly  understood,  though  they  received 
no  answer  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  the  Government  conceived, 
in  the  present  state  of  circumstances,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  any  interference  on  its 
part ;  it  was,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion  that  properly  belonged  to 
them,  that  the  Court  of  Directors  adopted 
the  proposed  measure  on  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing the  interview. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  had  stated  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  came  to  the  resolu* 
tion  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest — a  mea- 
sure, he  need  hardly  tell  their  Lordships, 
of  great  importance  to  the  commercial  com- 
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munity,  on  the  Thursday;  and  he  could 
not  understand  why  they  delayed  acting  on 
that  resolution  till  Uie  Monday,  unless  they 
were  under  the  impression  that  it  was  first 
necessary  to  hare  the  opinion  or  decision 
of  the  Government  upon  it.  He  did  not 
exactly  collect  from  the  answer  of  the 
nohle  Earl  when  the  Government  with- 
drew its  letter  to  the  Bank  recommending 
a  minimum  rate  of  interest  of  8  per  cent; 
hut  he  rather  thought  it  was  not  withdrawn 
until  after  the  Thursday.  It  was  quite 
clear,  if  that  letter  was  in  existence,  the 
Court  of  Directors  could  not  with  any  pro- 
priety act  contrary  to  the  recommendations 
contained  in  it,  even  though  they  might 
entertain  no  douht  of  their  power  to  take 
any  course  they  might  deem  advisable.  If 
he  was  not  mistaken,  the  original  letter 
was  not  withdrawn  till  the  Monday. 

Earl  GREY  thought  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  correctly  understood  his  explana- 
tion. When  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
Governor  waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  no  formal  answer  was  given  to 
their  communication;  hut  his  right  hon. 
Friend  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Di- 
rectors were  perfectly  free  to  act  as  they 
pleased  in  the  matter.  The  letter  of  the 
Government  to  the  Court  of  Directors  only 
contained  a  recommendation  to  the  Bank 
that  the  minimum  rate  of  interest  should 
he  8  per  cent.  Of  course,  it  was  under- 
stood that  if  the  Bank  of  England,  acting 
on  that  advice,  should  be  obliged  to  go  be- 
yond the  law,  the  Government  would  apply 
to  Parliament  for  a  Bill  of  Indemnity.  But 
when  the  state  of  the  Bank  became  such, 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  to  ap- 
prehend a  necessity  of  exceeding  the  law 
in  making  its  issues,  that  letter  ceased  to 
have  any  practical  effect;  but  it  was  not 
withdrawn  till  Tuesday,  the  day  after  the 
Directors  carried  their  proposed  reduction 
of  interest  into  operation.  It  was  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  discretion  the  Di- 
rectors fixed  Monday  as  the  proper  time  for 
commencing  the  lower  rate;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  the  letter  of  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  not  withdrawn  until  the  Tuesday  fol- 
lowing. Ue  was  not  sufficiently  conver- 
sant with  the  details  of  banking  affairs  to 
say  what  were  the  circumstances  that  in- 
duced them  to  come  to  that  decision;  but 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  resolu- 
tion was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  those  best  able  to  give  one  on 
the  subject. 

LoiiD  ASHBUETON  ftdmittcd  that,  as 


the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  the 
Directors  he  had  no  objection  to  the  mea- 
sure, no  blame  could  be  attached  to  the 
Government;  but,  undoubtedly,  some  blame 
was  due  to  those  gentlemen  themselves, 
who,  knowing  the  pressure  there  was  for 
money,  and  having  on  Thursday  decided 
on  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  had 
delayed  acting  on  their  own  resoluiioii  till 
the  Monday  following. 

Earl  GREY  believed  the  Directors  had 
good  and  valid  reasons  for  postponing  the 
reduction  till  the  Monday.  The  step  was 
very  carefully  considered,  and  they  acted 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment  in  fixing  on 
that  day  for  the  date  of  the  measure. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BANK  CHARTEE 
ACT. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  wished  to  know  if 
the  Committee  to  bo  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  effect  of  the  Bank  Charter  on  the 
commercial  condition  of  the  country  was 
also  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  expendi- 
ture on  railways,  in  reference  to  recent 
commercial  embarrassments?  Would  it 
come  imder  the  cognizance  of  that  com- 
mittee, or  would  another  be  charged  with 
that  important  question  ?  He  was  sup- 
posed to  labour  under  a  great  prejudice  on 
the  subject  of  railways,  but  ^is  was  not 
the  fact;  he  held  a  strong  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  after  some  experience  he  la- 
mented that  that  opinion  had  not  more 
generally  prevailed. 

Earl  GREY  hoped  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  would  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  move  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Thursday.  The 
Committee  would  inquire  into  the  effect 
the  amount  of  capital  required  for  railways 
had  had  in  producing  the  commercial  <Us- 
tress;  but  he  thoudit  it  probable  some 
other  separate  in([uiry  would  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  Railway  Bills  of  the  present 
Session,  not  with  reference  to  the  past,  but 
the  future.  It  would  be  better  that  this 
inquiry  should  bo  commenced  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  that  a  Com- 
mittee in  their  Lordships'  House  should 
not  be  appointed  till  they  knew  more  of 
the  course  to  be  taken  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  November  26,  1847. 
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PsTiTioirf  Prssbmtbx).  By  Mr.  (yCoanell,  from  Roman 
Catliolie  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  for  Altera- 
tk»  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (Ireland)  Act. 
— By  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller,  and  other  Hon.  Members,  from 
aeveral  places,  against  the  Removal  of  Jewish  Disabili- 
ties.—  By  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  from  Roman  Catholic 
Ardibiriiops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland,  for  Alteration  of  the 
Law  of  Marriage  (Ireland)  t  and  for  the  Removal  of  Dis- 
abilities affecting  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland. 
•^By  Sir  J.  Y.  Buller,  from  Eunouth,  for  Inquiry  into 
the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland).— 
By  Mr.  Goring,  from  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chiches- 
ter, fbr  Protection  against  the  Encroachments  of  Roman 
Catholics. — By  Mr.  Hume,  from  Lambeth,  fbr  Inquiry 
respecting  the  Ri^ah  of  Sattara. 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, rose  to  submit  the  following  Motion 
to  the  House  : — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
tider  whether  any  and  what  improvement  can  be 
adopted  in  the  mode  of  conducting  Priyate  Busi- 
ness— Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Strutt, 
Lord  Granville  Somerset,  Mr.  Francis  Baring, 
Sir  William  Heathcote,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr  Wilson 
Patten,  Mr.  Wrightson,  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  Mr. 
William  Miles,  Mr.  Loch,  Sir  John  Yarde  Buller, 
Sir  George  Clerk,  and  Mr.  Ord." 

In  thus  proposing  to  the  House  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee  to  consi- 
der what  improvements  could  be  made  in 
the  mode  of  transacting  Private  Business, 
he  begged  to  remind  hon.  Members  that  he 
was  only  following  the  example  of  former 
years.  The  House  had,  in  two  former 
Sessions,  declared  their  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  appointing,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  subject  of  Private  Busi- 
ness, a  Committee  composed  of  those  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  who  were  accustomed 
to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  that  portion 
of  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  sure  hon.  Members  would  agree 
with  him  when  he  said  that  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity  than  the  present  for  effect- 
ing useful  changes  could  hardly  have  oc- 
curred. Two  months  must  now  elapse  be- 
fore the  private  business  of  the  Session 
could  be  said  fairly  to  conmience.  As  the 
House  was  now  sitting,  nothing  could  be 
more  convenient  thai)  that  they  should  take 
advantage  of  the  time  at  their  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  carefully  and  deliberately 
considering  the  improvements  which  might 
be  made  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
private  business  which  came  before  that 
House.  The  importance  of  the  private 
business  before  Parliament  was  at  present 
so  well  understood,  that  it  became  perfectly 
unnecessary  for  him  then  to  dilate  upon  it; 
year  after  year  that  business  had  been  be- 
coming of  greater  weight;  and  he  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  transacted  had  tended  more  to  raise 


the  House  of  Commons  in  the  estimation  of 
the  country  than  any  one  circumstance  he 
could  mention.  The  reforms  of  a  salutary 
nature  which  had  from  time  to  time 
been  introduced  in  the  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  proceedings  connected  with  the 
Private  Bills  were  of  a  nature  which 
greatly  tended  to  divest  them  of  any  char- 
acter of  partiality,  besides  that  it  rendered 
the  justice  which  those  tribunals  dispensed 
both  cheap  and  accessible.  He  need 
scarcely  remind  hon.  Members  that  from 
the  labours  of  the  Committees  employed 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament, 
most  important  improvements  had  result- 
ed. These  must  be  so  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House,  that  he  felt  he  need 
not  particularly  advert  to  them ;  but,  as  a 
proof  of  the  utility  of  the  alterations  which 
had  been  suggested,  he  might  remind 
them  of  the  appointment  of  a  paid  officer 
to  inquire,  before  Bills  came  under  the 
consideration  of  that  House,  whether  or 
not  the  Standing  Orders  had  been  complied 
with.  From  that  arrangement  alone  seve- 
ral hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been 
saved  to  the  parties  interested  in  those 
Bills,  although  the  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  appointment  of  that  officer  did 
not  exceed  1,1  OOi.  or  1,200Z.  a  year. 
While  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  he 
could  not  refrain  from  observing,  that  the 
House  and  the  country  were  much  indebted 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  for  his 
very  useful  and  successful  exertions  in  pro- 
moting those  objects  during  the  last  two 
Sessions  of  Parliament.  That  hon.  Mem- 
ber, as  they  well  knew,  had  devoted  great 
care  and  attention  to  the  subject.  Look- 
ing, then,  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  could  not  suppose  that  the  House 
would  have  much  difficulty  in  acceding  to 
the  proposition  which  it  was  his  purpose 
then  to  submit  for  their  consideration.  It 
appeared  to  him  at  present  wholly  un- 
necessary to  enter  at  any  length  into  the 
reasons  he  might  advance  in  support  of  his 
Motion.  Its  advantages  seemed  to  him  so 
obvious  that  it  would  be  perfectly  needless 
to  insist  upon  them  in  detail ;  there  was, 
however,  one  part  of  the  subject  so  impor- 
tant that  he  could  not  avoid  asking  per- 
mission to  say  a  few  words  on  that  point, 
namely,  the  great  advantage  that  Parlia- 
ment and  all  parties  concerned  derived 
from  the  attention  paid  to  unopposed  Bills; 
but  it  was  still  necessary  that  some  im- 
provement should  be  effected  in  the  man- 
ner of  dealing  with  opposed  Bills.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  with  the  weight  of 
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business  whicli  the  House  had  to  get 
through,  and  with  the  amount  of  that 
husiness  which  they  were  obliged  to  dele- 
gate— ^it  was  not,  he  said,  to  be  expected 
but  that  occasionallj  some  subjects  should 
escape  their  notice ;  and  he  could  not  but 
think  that  good  results  must  ensue,  if  some 
mode  were  devised  by  which  checks  could 
be  placed  upon  the  manner  in  which  op- 
posed Bills  were  considered  ;  whether,  for 
example,  some  regulations  might  not  be 
applied  to  opposed  Bills  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  those  which  are  at  present  appli- 
cable to  unopposed  Bills.  There  was  an- 
other point  on  which  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words,  and  it  was  one,  he  thought, 
which  could  very  advantageously  be  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  the  Commit- 
tee that  he  intended  to  call  on  the  House 
to  appoint.  The  matter  to  which  he  now 
alluded  was  the  Amendments  that  came 
down  to  them  from  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  he  did  not  speak  hero  of  anything  af- 
fecting the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature, because  those  privileges,  he  felt 
quite  assured,  would  be  most  vigilantly 
guarded  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
at  present  filled  the  chair  of  that  House; 
but  it  did  happen  in  the  case  of  Private 
Bills  that  Amendments  were  sometimes 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
escaped  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  observation,  and  became  incorpo- 
rated in  Bills.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Committee  of  which  he  was  about 
to  propose  the  appointment,  might  very  ad- 
vantageously consider  whether  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  ought  not  to  be 
made  responsible  for  the  Amendments  in 
Private  Bills  which  came  down  from  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
If  the  Committee  took  that  view,  or  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  subject,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  still  open  to  the  House  to  recon- 
sider the  question,  and  to  deal  with  it  de- 
finitively, in  such  manner  as  seemed  most 
expedient.  No  doubt  the  duties  performed 
by  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  were 
already  sufficiently  onerous  and  important, 
and  they  had  of  late  been  greatly  increased. 
To  impose  upon  that  hon.  Member  this 
additional  duty  formed  a  point  on  which  he 
should  express  no  decided  opinion;  neither 
should  he  say  whether  or  not  that  hon. 
Member  ought  to  be  relieved,  wholly  or  in 
part,  from  other  duties  which  he  at  present 
performed,  or  whether  the  share  which  he 
took  in  private  business  should  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  functions  dis- 


charged by  that  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  filled  the  office  of  tlhairman 
of  Ways  and  Means.  Upon  these  several 
points  he  should,  as  he  said,  express  no 
opinion,  but  suggest  that  they  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee. These  few  words  conveyed  all  the 
remarks  with  which  he  meant  to  trouble 
the  House.  He  should  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  further  than  to  say,  it 
might  be  a  matter  for  consideration  with 
the  Committee,  how  far  they  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  the  officer 
whose  duty' it  was  to  draw  up  the  breviate; 
and  he  certainly  thought,  with  regard  to 
the  first  breviate,  it  might  be  dispensed 
with:  the  others  might  be  given;  but  he 
did  think  that  dispensing  with  the  first 
breviate  might  be  an  advantage.  He 
wished,  before  he  sat  down,  to  repeat,  that 
on  none  of  these  points  did  he  offer  any 
decided  opinion,  either  as  to  the  .appoint* 
ment  of  another  paid  officer,  or  upon  anj 
other  subject.  He  ventured  to  give  no 
opinion,  for  this  among  other  reasons, 
that  the  duties  in  which  he  had  been  dur- 
ing the  last  year  engaged  precluded  his 
giving  any  attention  to  the  private  busi* 
ness  of  that  House;  he  was,  therefore, 
anxious  rather  to  hear  the  sentiments  of 
others,  than  to  express  any  opinion  of  his 
own.  The  Members  whose  names  he  in- 
tended to  submit  to  the  House  were  Gen- 
tlemen of  great  experience  in  private  busi- 
ness, having  given  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  that  subject.  For  these  several 
reasons,  he  hoped  that  his  Motion,  as  it 
stood  on  the  Paper,  would  be  acceded  to 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  HUME,  in  seconding  the  Motioo, 
said,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  thftt 
House,  if  they  followed  up  the  suggestion 
then  made,  to  reduce  to  one-fourth  the 
expenses  which  the  private  business  of 
Parliament  occasioned  to  the  public.  The 
House  would  recollect  that,  by  its  resolu- 
tions of  last  Session,  it  declared  that 
Committees  on  Private  Bills  should  consist 
of  five  Members;  that  they  should  all  be 
especially  enjoined  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  Committees;  and  that  those  who 
had  not  been  punctual  in  their  attendances 
should  not  be  permitted  to  vote.  The 
effect  of  these  regulations  certainly  had 
been  to  give  the  community  at  large  more 
confidence  than  ever  in  the  impartiality  of 
that  House,  and  its  earnest  wish  to  do 
equal  justice  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  Ha 
hoped  that  the  Committee  to  be  appointed 
would  take  a  careful  review  of  all  that  bad 
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been  already  done,  and  that  they  would 
lay  before  the  Hoase  such  recommenda- 
tions as  would  facilitate  the  transaction  of 
business,  and  diminish  the  labour  which 
devolved  upon  Members  of  that  House. 

Mr.  THORNELY  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  mean  to  do  away 
with  the  breviates.  Members  derived 
much  information  from  those  documents, 
and  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  of  great 
importance. 

Mb.  BANKES  said,  he  had  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  whole  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement ;  but  he 
imagined  the  effect  of  the  proposition  then 
before  them  would  be  to  add  another  paid 
officer  to  those  already  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  House.  He  did  not  think 
that  such  a  step  ought  to  be  taken  just 
now,  the  more  especially  as  it  was  proba- 
ble that  in  the  present  depressed  state  of 
the  country  the  private  business  would  not 
be  very  onerous. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  explained:  He 
had  given  no  decided  opinion  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  officer ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  considered  that  to  be  a  fitting  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
He  had  said  nothing  decidedly  ;  but  he 
wished  to  impress  this  on  the  House,  that 
a  saving  to  the  country  of  200, 000 i.  a 
year  had  been  effected  by  an  expenditure 
of  1,200/.  a  year. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  observed  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  high  time  to  resist  an 
alteration  of  this  kind;  so  far  from  in- 
creasing the  number  of  paid  officers,  he 
thought  that  salaries  ought  to  be  diminish- 
ed. Hon.  Members  might  say  that  a  paid 
officer  was  wanted  here  or  there  ;  but  all 
this  was  mere  words.  There  might  be  much 
said  about  economy;  but  he  judged  of  sav- 
ings by  their  practical  results.  Of  late  years 
one  lavish  commission  was  appointed  after 
another,  and  in  the  end  no  good  was  done. 
Unfortunately  there  was  now  very  little  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  he  feared  that  that 
little  would  soon  be  less.  He  would  say 
cavendo  tutus,  it  would  be  well  to  hold 
what  they  had,  and  not  be  too  ready  to 
part  with  that  for  the  sake  of  an  uncertain 
advantage.  He  should  join  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  in  op- 
posing this  proposition,  unless  very  fair 
and  just  grounds  were  laid  before  them  for 
making  the  proposed  change.  Ho  should 
bo  sorry  to  increase  the  labours  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  held  the  office  of 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means;  but  he 
(Colonel  Sibthorp),  as  a  humble  Member 
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of  that  House,  must  pause  before  he  could 
assent  to  any  Motion  for  adding  to  the 
number  of  paid  officers. 

Dr.  BOWRING  hoped  that  some  means 
might  be  devised  of  saving  the  public 
money  and  the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HUDSON  believed  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  fees  was  the  only  thing  done  to- 
wards a  diminution  of  expenditure;  he  be- 
lieved that  other  changes  had  rather  added 
to  than  diminished  expenditure.  Many 
towns  were  put  to  great  expense  by  the 
Commission  sent  down  by  the  Woods  and 
Forests;  and  though,  situated  as  he  was, 
he  did  not  wish  to  pronounce  any  opinion 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Railway  Commission, 
yet  it  added  to  expense. 

Mr.  STRUTT  observed,  that  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  side  argued  as  if 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  contended  for 
the  appointment  of  another  paid  officer ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  distinctly  stated 
that  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
make  any  such  proposition.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  merely  wished  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  as  on  former  occa- 
sions, and  no  opinion  whatever  had  been 
given  as  to  what  the  recommendations  of 
that  Committee  ought  to  be.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland,  he  thought,  could 
hardly  have  been  present  when  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  made  his  statement  to  the 
House,  else  he  would  not  have  said,  as  he 
had  done,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
alteration  made  in  respect  to  the  fees,  all 
the  other  alterations  had  tended  rather  to 
an  increase  than  a  diminution  of  expenses. 
If  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  attended  to  the 
speech  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere),  he  would  have  heard  that  in 
reference  to  a  matter  respecting  which  ma- 
terial complaints  were  made  in  former  Ses- 
sions, a  most  marked  improvement  had 
been  effected  by  the  introduction  of  a  sys- 
tem by  which  great  accommodation  was 
afforded  to  the  public.  He  (Mr.  Strutt) 
recollected  that  in  the  Session  before  last, 
as  well  as  in  many,  others,  it  was  constant- 
ly a  subject  of  complaint,  that  parties 
were  put  to  enormous  expenses  by  waiting 
to  have  their  cases  come  forward  before 
Committees  on  Private  Bills.  Every  day 
large  sums  of  money  used  to  be  expended 
in  connexion  with  the  examination  of  the 
Standing  Orders.  In  one  case  the  parties 
actually  paid  500^.  for  expenses  of  wit- 
nesses. In  the  last  Session  an  important 
improvement  was  made  in  reference  to  this 
matter;  and  it  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  effect  of  that  improvement 
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was  that  at  the  expense  of  a  salary  of  only 
1,200^.  a  year,  an  end  had  heen  put  to  ex- 
penses amounting  to  several  thousands  a 
year.  That  statement  made  hy  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  have  been  read  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  or  he  would  not  have  said 
that  no  improvement  had  been  effected  by 
the  change  of  system.  He  did  not  now 
intend  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  right  hon.  Friend;  but  of 
this  he  felt  quite  assured,  that  the  propos- 
ed Committee  would  not  recommend  any 
increased  expenditure  of  the  public  money 
at  the  disposal  of  the  House,  unless  they 
should  see  the  certainty  that  such  increas- 
ed expenditure  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country  by  diminishing 
the  expenses  of  parties,  and  by  rendering 
the  conduct  of  the  private  business  more 
economical,  more  speedy,  and  more  satis- 
factory. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ANSWKR  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

Lord  M.  HILL  appeared  at  the  bar  with 
Her  Majesty *s  Answer  to  the  Address  of 
the  Commons.  His  Lordship  said  that  he 
had  to  inform  the  House,  that,  in  obedience 
to  its  commands,  he  had  had  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  Her  Majesty  with  the  Address, 
to  which  Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased 
to  return  the  following  most  gracious  An- 
swer : — 

"  I  liavc  received  with  satisfitction  your  loyal 
and  dutiful  Address. 

"  I  rely  with  confidence  on  your  co-operation 
with  me  in  My  endeavours  to  advance  the  social 
condition  of  My  people,  and  promote  the  welfiiro 
of  all  classes  of  My  Subjects." 

EXCISE  REGULATIONS— MALT. 

Mr.  U.  PRUMMOND  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  had  replied  last  night  to 
a  question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  relative  to  such  Excise  regula- 
tions as  had  a  vexatious  character  in  re- 
spect to  certain  articles.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  that  reply  was  intended  to 
apply  also  to  the  article  of  malt? 

Tiio  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER certainly  understood  the  question 
of  the  hon.  Mom])er  for  Montrose  to  apply 
more  particularly  to  Excise  regulations  on 
malt  and  spirits.  With  respect  to  malt, 
the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the 
Excise  Board  had  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  h(»  hoped  to  be  able  to  introduce 
a  measure  for  the  purpose  of  removing  all 
those  Excise  restrictions  which  operated 


vexatiously  towards  the  manu&cturer,  and 
were  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  revenue. 

ASSISTANT  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
COLONIES. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  inquired  whether  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Merivale  as  Aisistant 
Under  Secretai^  of  State  for  the  ColonieB 
was  a  permanent  one,  and  by  what  autho- 
rity it  had  been  made  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  appomt- 
ment  of  Mr.  Merivale  was  made  by  the 
Treasury  with  the  view  of  affordmg  assbt- 
ance  in  carrying  on  the  very  important 
business  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

BANK  CHARTER  ACT. 

Mr.  EWART  asked  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  ''  whether  it  was  intended 
to  give  the  Bank  of  England  authority  (un- 
der the  5th  section  of  the  Bank  Ghiu*ter 
Act)  to  increase  its  issue  on  Becorities  (be- 
yond the  prescribed  basis  of  1 4,000, 0(X)^), 
in  consequence  of  the  void  caused  in  the 
circulation  by  the  recent  failure  of  private 
banks  (or  joint-stock  banks)  of  issue  V* 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  no  application  had 
been  made  from  the  Bank  of  England  for 
permission  to  extend  its  issues  in  that 
way,  and  therefore  Government  had  not 
exercised  its  discretion  on  that  point. 

RAILWAYS. 
The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  comple* 
tion  of  the  works  by  railway  companies. 
He  said :  If  the  debate  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Session  had  taken  that  direction 
which  I  expected  it  would  in  all  probability 
have  taken,  it  would  have  been  my  duty 
then  not  only  to  have  stated  to  the  House 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  Government 
to  take  the  course  they  have  done,  but  also 
to  have  stated  the  view  which  they  hare 
formed  of  the  causes  of  the  commercial 
pressure.  Among  those  causes  I  certainly 
should  have  included  the  great  absorption 
of  capital  by  the  demands  of  railway  com- 
panies. In  stating  this,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  that  has  been  the  only,  or,  per- 
haps, the  principal  cause.  I  do  not  wish 
on  the  present  occasion  to  ask  any  person 
to  give  up  his  opinion  as  to  other  causes  to 
which  he  may  attribute  the  pressure  ;  but 
it  always  is  a  great  mistake  to  attribute 
any  great  result  to  one  single  cause;  and 
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all  I  ask  of  bon.  Gentlemen  who  may  en- 
tertain opinions  different  from  mine  is, 
that  for  this  night  they  should  admit 
nothing  more  than  that  the  absorption 
of  capital  by  railway  companies  is  one 
of  those  causes  which  hare  contributed 
to  deprive  the  commercial  world  of  the 
amount  of  accommodation  which  it  pre- 
viously enjoyed.  It  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  me  if  I  had  been  en- 
abled to,  state  to  the  House  the  whole  case 
at  once;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  is  desirable 
that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  introducing 
this  Bill  into  Parliament,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  of  necessity,  that  I  take  this 
portion  of  the  case  independently  and  se- 
parately. The  point  to  which  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
is  the  inconvenience  sustained  by  per- 
sons in  commerce,  by  the  abstraction  of  an 
amount  of  capital  which,  in  mv  opinion, 
has  been  too  rapidly  converted  from  float- 
ing capital  into  fixed  capital.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  Gentleman  will  deny  that 
the  floating  capital  of  the  country  is  em- 
ployed mainly  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary 
operations  of  agriculture  and  commerce. 
The  surplus  and  available  capital  is  em- 
ployed in  the  further  development  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  in  the  erection  of 
buildings  required  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  and  in  the  construc- 
tion of  permanent  works,  including  docks 
and  railways,  contributing  ultimately  to 
the  wealth  and  improvement  of  the  coim- 
try.  But  if  floating  capital  is  too  rapidly 
converted  into  fixed  capital,  pressure  must 
arise  on  those  who  before  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  floating  capital.  I  am  so 
far  from  entertaining  any  feelings  hostile 
to  railways,  that  probably  no  one  conceives 
a  higher  idea  than  myself  of  the  advantage 
they  will  ultimately  prove  to  the  country; 
but,  in  saying  that  the  floating  capital 
which  is  constantly  turned  over  from  time 
to  time  is  employed  in  reproduction,  and 
that  that  which  is  sunk  in  the  promotion  of 
permanent  works,  docks,  or  railroads,  how- 
ever ultimately  beneficial  such  application 
of  money  may  prove,  for  some  time  only 
pays  an  annual  interest,  and  does  not 
immediately  contribute  to  reproduction, 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  a  great  ab- 
sorption of  money  for  these  purposes 
causes  a  pressure  on  the  available  ca- 
pital of  the  country — I  am  stating  no- 
thing but  what  I  believe  common  consent 
allows.  I  will  illustrate  the  point  by  a 
familiar  example  :  Suppose  a  large  farmer, 
in  condactbg  his  farming  operations,  em- 


ploys 10,000?.  on  his  farm,  such  sum  being 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  labour  and 
for  the  purchase  of  the  means  of  carrying 
on  his  farm,  and,  having  a  surplus  of 
1,000L  beyond,  employs  that  sum  in  drain- 
ing or  in  some  permanent  improvement. 
So  long  as  he  employs  in  the  latter  way 
that  which  he  has  above  what  is  necessary 
for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
his  farm,  all  prospers;  but  if  he  abstracts 
that  which  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  or- 
dinary concerns  of  the  farm,  then,  how- 
ever beneficial  the  drainage  of  his  farm 
may  ultimately  be,  no  one  can  deny  that 
during  the  process  the  ordinary  operations 
of  the  farm  will  be  crippled.  It  is  the 
same  case  with  the  manufacturer.  He 
may  have  a  certain  amount  of  capital  ne- 
cessary to  carry  on  his  trade,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  material,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  labour ;  but  if  he  finds  it  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  improved  machi- 
nery, and  if,  for  that  purpose,  he  ab- 
stracts from  the  capital  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  ordinary  operations  of  his  con- 
cern, then,  however  beneficial  the  im- 
proved machinery  may  be  in  the  end, 
no  one  can  deny  that  during  the  time 
of  the  temporary  abstraction  of  capital 
gi'eat  inconvenience  may  be  experienced. 
Now,  I  apprehend  that  which  is  true 
of  individuals  is  equally  true  of  the  whole 
community ;  and  if  the  whole  commu- 
nity chooses  to  convert  floating  capital 
into  fixed  capital  with  too  great  rapidity, 
it  must  follow  that  the  capital  available  for 
general  mercantile  and  manufacturing  pur- 
poses will  be  diminished  for  a  time;  and 
during  the  period  of  this  diminution  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  pursuits  must,  so  to 
speak,  be  pinched  in  tbe  means  for  car- 
rying on  their  operations.  I  apprehend 
that,  for  some  time  past,  this  process  has 
been  going  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  this  country.  So  long  as  the  demand  for 
capital  for  the  construction  of  railways  was 
not  heavy,  adequate  means  were  available 
for  carrying  on  the  ordinary  commercial 
operations  of  the  country — a  fair  amount 
being  vested  annually  in  the  construction  of 
railways;  but,  after  a  time,  the  demand  for 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  forming  railroads 
became  too  large,  and  the  natural  conse- 
quence was — as  we  have  seen — that  for 
the  last  year  and  a  half  there  has  been  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest. 
When  parties  were  competing  with  each 
other — when  railroad  companies,  on  the 
one  hand,  were  borrowing  money  to  a 
12 
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large  extent,  and  the  commercial  world, 
on  the  other  hand,  required  more  capital 
than  thej  possessed,  the  eifect  of  this  com- 
petition was  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  supply  of  capital  was  not  equal  to 
the  demand.     I  do  not  know  that  1  can 
state  the  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things 
better  than  in   the  words  of  a  very  able 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Economist 
last   Saturday.      If  the   noble   Lord   the 
Member  for  Lynn  think  the  statement  not  I 
correct,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  show  I 
the  House  in  what  respect  it  is  inaccurate.  | 
I  certainly  cannot  express  my  views  better  ' 
than  in  the  language  of  this  article,  and  I  1 
shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  reading  ! 
it  to  the  Ilouse.     The  writer  states  that  j 
a  certain   document   might   be   obtained,  , 
which  would  show  j 

— *'  tliat  a  large  portion  of  the  capital  which  was  > 
disposablo  for  cominercial  purposes  through  bank  ! 
credit  at  the  former  pt^riod,  had  in  the  mean  tim(>  ! 
iKJComc  absorlKid  in  railways  ;  that  the  country  , 
bankers,  therefore,  have  not  now  the  same  enor-  I 
irious  funds  to  dispose  of;  that  the  bill  brokers  are  • 
therefore  without  the  same  means  to  re-discount  i 
the  bills  of  other  country  bankers,  and  are  wholly  ' 
unable  to  make  advances  on  dock  warrants  or 
bills  of  lading ;  and  that  commerce  is  thus  de- 
prived of  the  means  which  were  formerly  at  its 
disposal  in  consequence  of  the  new  distribution 
of  the  capital  of  the  country." 

Certainly,  from  all  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  have  been  at  my  command, 
I  believe  that  to  be  a  faithful  account 
of  the  process  that  has  been  going  on  ; 
and  I  also  believe  it  to  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  which  produced  the  distress  under 
which  the  commercial  world  has  lately  been 
suffering.  I  may  say  further,  that  this  is 
not  an  opinion  which  I  formed  after  the 
commercial  pressure  arose.  It  is  known  to 
many  lion.  Gentlemen — certainly  to  the 
Members  of  the  late  Government — that  Mr. 
Porter,  who  was  formerly  engaged  in  the 
Kaihvay  Depai-tment  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  whom  the  present  Government  have  had 
^rcat  pleasure  in  placing  in  a  higher  posi- 
tion, representcnl  to  the  Government  at  the 
v.wd  of  184;>  that  the  demaiuls  of  the  rail- 
way conipanioH  were  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  he  believed  they  would  abstract  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  capital  required  for 
commercial  purposes,  that  considerable 
commercial  pressure  and  distress  must  be- 
fore long  be  produced.  Tiiat  opinion  was 
expressed  a  year  and  a  half  before  the 
pressure  occurred;  and  I  think  it  affords  suf- 
ficient proof  that  those  who  were  most  con- 
versant with  the  facts,  and  had  ample  means 
for  forming  their  opinion  before  the  pres- 
sure took  place,  concur  in  the  views  which 


I  hare  expressed.  I  believe  I  hare  giTcn 
an  accurate  statement  of  the  coarse  of  CTenta ; 
and  I  will  now  proceed  to  show,  from  sucli 
documents  as  I  have  in  my  possession,  the 
extent  to  which  the  demand  for  capital  for 
railway  projects  was  carried.  I  wiU  onlj 
premise  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to 
attain  any  very  minute  accoracy  in  the  ac- 
counts of  railway  expenditure;  for  the  ac- 
counts are  so  complicated,  owing  to  the 
number  of  bills  authorising  the  transfer  of 
capital  from  one  project  to  another,  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  make  any  accurate  statement 
within  1,000,OOOZ.  or  2.000,000/.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  statements  I  am 
about  to  make  are  generally  correct.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  the  House  to  know 
the  amounts  authorised  by  Parliament  to 
be  raised  for  the  construction  of  railwaya, 
aud  the  sums  which  have  been  actually  ex- 
pended. The  first  statement  to  which  I 
shall  call  the  attention  of  the  House  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Porter,  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  sums  to  be  raised,  under  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  for  the  fonnaUon 
of  railways.  I  believe  that,  previously  to 
182G,  not  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  money  had  been  expended  upon  railways 
under  the  authority  of  Parliament.  From 
1826  to  1835  Parliament  authorised  the 
raising  of  about  19,000,000^.  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways;  in  1836  and  1837» 
which  were  years  of  commercial  prosperity, 
upwards  of  36,000,000^.  were  authorised 
to  be  raised  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
distress  which  occurred  about  that  time 
seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of  checking, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  disposition  to 
apply  for  Railroad  Bills;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  next  six  years  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  such  Bills  was  passed.  In  1844 
and  1845  Parliament  authorised  the  rais- 
ing of  74,000,000^.  for  the  construction  of 
railways.  The  railway  mania  attained  its 
height  in  1845;  and  in  1846  no  less  than 
800  plans  for  railways  were  submitted  to 
the  Railway  Board,  and  in  that  year  the 
amount  of  expenditure  sanctioned  by  Bills 
which  received  the  assent  of  Parliament 
was  no  less  than  132,000,000Z.  The  total 
expenditure  authorised  between  1826  and 
184G,  for  the  construction  of  railways,  was 
286,000,000^.,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  which  expenditure  was  sanctioned  during 
the  last  three  years.  The  amount  autho- 
rised by  Parliament  to  be  expended  upon 
railways  in  the  Session  of  1847  was  up- 
wards of  38,000,000;.  The  sums  I  have 
mentioned  are  those  which  Parliament  au- 
thorised to  be  raised;  and  I  do  not  mean 
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to  say  that  they  represent  the  amount  ac- 
tually expended  upon  the  construction  of 
railways.  The  noble  Member  for  Lynn 
(Lord  G.  Bentinck)  stated  very  truly  the 
other  night,  that  the  money  expended  in 
the  purchase  of  land  and  in  Parliamentary 
expenses  could  not  be  considered  as  ab- 
stracted from  the  available  capital  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Porter  estimates  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  amount  for  the  purchase 
of  land  and  for  Parliamentary  expenses; 
but  after  allowing  for  these,  there  remained 
at  the  end  of  1846,  a  future  outlay  of 
145,000,000^.,  and  to  this  is  to  be  added 
the  expenditure  sanctioned  in  1847,  which 
I  before  stated  at  38,000,000^.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  statement,  drawn  up  by  the 
Railway  Board,  showing,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  the  expenditure  authorised 
by  Railway  Bills  which  have  received  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  in  each  year  since 
1840.  The  amounts  are  as  follows: — In 
1840,  4,000,000^.;  1841,  3,500,000^.; 
1842,  6,000,000L;  1843,  4,500,000^.; 
1844,  18,000,000^.;  1845,  59,000.000^.; 
1846,  124,500,000?.;  1847,  38,300,000?. 
These  are  the  sums  authorised  to  be  ex- 
pended upon  the  purchase  of  land,  the  con- 
struction of  works,  and  in  Parliamentary 
expenses  in  each  year,  in  addition  to  the 
expenditure  sanctioned  in  former  years. 
The  noble  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  G. 
Bentinck),  in  his  speech  the  other  night, 
stated  the  amount  which  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  railways;  but  the  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  noble  Lord  was  calculated  to 
lead  the  House  into  grave  error  as  to  the 
years  in  which  that  expenditure  took  place, 
because,  by  dividing  the  whole  amount  by 
the  number  of  years  in  which  it  had  been 
raised,  it  was  made  to  appear  that  there 
had  been  no  considerable  increase  of  expen- 
diture in  recent  years,  but  that  it  had  been 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  period. 
That,  however,  is  very  far  from  having 
been  the  case.  The  noble  Lord  stated 
that  the  total  amount  of  expenditure,  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  years,  had  not  ex- 
ceeded 12,500,000?.  a  year;  but  that  state- 
ment does  not  afford  the  slightest  notion 
of  the  actual  expenditure  in  each  year.  The 
House  will  see,  from  the  statement  I  am 
about  to  make,  and  which  has  been  drawn 
up  with  great  care,  that  the  expenditure 
has  very  considerably  increased  within  the 
last  two  years;  and  that  it  has  recently 
borne  most  heavily  upon  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  latterly  with  a  gradually 
increasing  pressure.  The  statement  1  am 
about  to  make  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  an 


estimate  formed  upon  the  average  expen- 
diture, so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained;  but 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
generally  accurate.  It  appears  from  this 
statement,  that  the  railway  expenditure 
in  1841  was  1,470,000?.  ;  in  1842, 
2,980,000?.;    in   1843,   4,435,000?.;    in 

1844,  6,105,000?.;  in  the  first  half-year  of 

1845,  3,510,000?.;  in  the  second  half-year 
of  1845,  10,625,000?.;  in  the  first  half- 
year  of  1846,  9,815,000?.;  in  the  se- 
cond half-year  of  1846,  26,670,000?.; 
and  in  the  first  half-year  of  '1847, 
25,770,000?.  Now  I  wish  to  show  the 
House  some  grounds  for  thinking  that 
this  statement  is  pretty  nearly  accurate. 
The  noble  Member  for  Lynn  stated  the 
other  night,  that  the  amount  expended 
upon  railways  between  1841  and  1846, 
including  both  those  years,  had  been 
50,000,000/.  Now,  the  amount  estimated 
by  the  Railway  Board  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  the  same  period  is  65,000,000?., 
including  the  purchase  of  land  and  Parlia- 
mentary expenses;  and,  deducting  one- 
fifth  of  this  amount  for  Parliamentary  ex- 
penses and  the  purchase  of  land,  the  an- 
nual expenditure  appears  to  be  about 
52,000,000?.  This  statement,  therefore, 
very  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
noble  Lord.  With  regard  to  the  last 
eighteen  months,  the  estimate  of  the  Rail- 
way Board  gives  a  little  above  62,000,000?. 
as  the  amount   expended  from   January, 

1846,  to  the  last  autumn;  and  I  find  from 
the  half-yearly  statements  made  by  the 
different  railway  companies  that  their  ciP- 
penditure  appears  to  be  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds  above  62,000,000?.  I 
think  I  have  shown,  then,  that,  on  thcso 
two  points,  the  calculation  made  by  the 
Railway  Board  is  by  no  means  excessive; 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  I  conceive  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  statement  is  ge- 
nerally accurate.  I  have  shown  that  of 
late  years  the  expenditure  upon  railways 
has  gone  on  increasing  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinary manner;  and  that,  whereas  for  a 
considerable  time  the  demands  of  railway 
companies  were  not  excessive,  from  the 
midsummer  of  1846  those  demands  did  be- 
come excessive,  and  increased  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree,  and  that  from  that 
time  to  this  they  have  been  pressing  in  a 
most  unexampled  manner  upon  the  avail- 
able capital  of  the  country.  With  regard 
to  the  last  half-year  of  1847,  the  case  is 
somewhat  different,  because  I  believe  it 
has  not  been  quite  so  easy  to  borrow  money 
or  to  extract  the  calls  from  the  pockets  of 
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the  shareholders.  But  an  estimate  of  the 
expenditure,  which  has  graduaUj  increased 
from  1841  to  1846,  has  heen  made  up  to 
the  year  1850;  and  it  appears,  that  if  the 
expenditure  had  gone  on  in  the  same  ratio, 
it  would  have  amounted,  upon  Acts  already 
passed,  to  64,000,000^  this  year,  of  which 
38,000,000^.  would  have  heen  in  the  last  half 
of  the  year;  in  1848  to  70.000,000^.;  in  1849 
to  47,000,000?. ;  and  in  1850  to  10,000,000^. 
By  that  time,  judging  from  the  speed  at 
which  railway  works  have  hitherto  been 
constructed,  the  whole  of  the  works  already 
in  progress  would  have  heen  completed.  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  this  drain  of 
capital  was  contemporaneous  with  a  scar- 
city of  com.  I  do  not  wish  now  to  enter 
into  tbis  part  of  the  question,  because  I 
shall  have  to  do  so  on  an  early  occasion; 
hut  I  may  observe  that  the  demand  for  the 
available  capital  of  the  country  has  rapidly 
increased,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  to  an  extent  out  of  all  proportion  to 
what  it  had  been  in  former  years;  and  that, 
even  supposing  no  other  causes  than  those 
I  have  mentioned  had  been  in  operation, 
they  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  a 
very  considerable  pressure  upon  the  com- 
mercial world.  That  pressure  has  been 
strongly  represented  to  me  from  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  especially  from 
the  manufacturing  districts,  as  most  pre- 
judicial to  their  interests;  and  I  think  the 
House  will  agree  with  mc  that,  if  it  is 
possible  to  diminish  that  pressure  by  re- 
tarding the  completion  of  railway  works,  or 
spreading  their  construction  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  we  shall  confer  great  bene- 
fit upon  the  country.  Some  of  the  repre- 
sentations which  have  been  made  to  me 
indicated  a  much  stronger  course  than  I 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  pursue.  No 
sooner  had  I  come  to  town,  than  letters 
wore  addressed  to  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  and  myself,  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  some  measure  for  putting  an  in- 
stant stop  to  railway  works  altogether. 
They  recommended  that  an  Order  in  Coun- 
cil should  be  issued ;  that  Parliament 
should  be  called  together;  indeed,  there 
was  scarcely  any  measure,  however  strong, 
which  we  were  not  recommended  to  take. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  we  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  adopt  any  of  these  courses; 
and,  on  the  best  consideration  we  could 
give  to  the  subject,  wo  were  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  not  to  recommend  any  com- 
pulsory measures.  The  Bill,  therefore, 
which  I  am  now  about  to  propose,  is  not  of 
a  compulsory  nature.     When  we  came  to 


consider  the  number  of  contracts  exutrng, 
the  number  of  labourers  employed  by  the 
contractors,  the  engagements  which  have 
been  entered  into  with  manufacturers  of 
various  kinds,  and  the  number  of  persons 
whose  employment  depends  in  one  way  or 
other  on  the  progress  of  railway  works, 
we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  exceedingly  injudicious  to  propose  any 
compulsory  measures.  The  object,  there- 
fore, of  the  Bill  which  I  am  about  to  pro* 
pose  to  the  House  is  to  give  to  the  railway 
companies  an  extension  of  time  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  the  completion  of  their 
works.  Railway  Acts  generally  reqiure 
that  the  land  shall  be  purchased  within  a 
certain  time,  and  the  companies  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  raise  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  capital  as  fast  as  they  can. 
I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  wise  to  re- 
lease them  from  that  obligation.  But  there 
is  another  class  of  railroads  with  regard  to 
which  I  think  we  may  take  stronger  mea- 
sures. I  propose,  with  reference  to  those 
railways  which  are  in  course  of  constroc- 
tion,  to  do  no  more  than  to  relieve  the  com- 
panies from  the  obligation  of  buying  the 
land,  or  completing  the  works^  within  the 
time  prescribed.  I  propose  to  give  the 
landowners  a  claim  to  compensation  for  any 
additional  injury  they  may  sustain  in  con- 
sequence of  the  delay  in  the  purchase  of 
their  land.  The  postponement  of  purchase 
is  to  be  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the 
companies,  and  we  shall  provide  that  the 
landlords  shall  not  be  injured  by  such  post- 
ponement. [Lord  G.  Bentinck  :  In  what 
way  are  the  damages  to  be  assessed  ?]  In 
precisely  the  same  way  in  which  damages 
are  now  assessed  in  any  case  of  damage 
sustained  by  parties  entitled  to  compen* 
sation.  But  with  regard  to  those  rail- 
ways where  the  works  have  not  been  com- 
menced, stronger  measures  may  be  taken, 
though  still  to  be  of  the  nature  of  voluntary 
proceedings.  I  propose  to  extend  in  their 
case  the  period  for  the  purchase  of  land 
and  the  completion  of  the  works;  but  I 
propose  also  that  the  directors  shaU  not 
be  authorised  to  commence  the  constnic- 
tion  of  works  without  the  consent  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  shareholders. 
They  are  the  persons  by  whom  the 
calls  are  to  be  paid,  and  I  think  it  very 
desirable  to  give  them  a  more  effective 
control  over  the  directors.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  enact  that  the  directors  of 
any  company  whose  works  have  not  heen 
commenced  on  the  day  when  this  Bill  is 
introduced,  shall  not  be  empowered  to^pro- 
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ceed  with  the  oonstruotion  of  the  works 
without  the  prcTious  consent  of  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  shareholders.  These  are 
the  only  provisions  in  the  Bill  I  propose  to 
introduce.  I  may  as  well,  however,  here 
state  the  ohject  which  I  have  in  view  in  the 
Motion  of  which  I  have  given  notice,  for  a 
Committee  on  Railway  Bills  of  this  Ses- 
sion. I  propose  that  a  Committee  should 
be  appointed  with  regard  to  those  Railway 
Bills  which  were  suspended  last  Session, 
and  those  which  may  be  introduced  in  this 
Session;  my  object  is,  that  all  such  Bills 
should  be  referred  either  to  a  Committee 
of  this  House  or  to  the  Railway  Board — I 
myself  think  it  should  be  a  Committee  of 
this  House — to  consider  which  of  those 
Bills  should  be  allowed  to  go  on.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  there  may  be  many  of  those 
Bills  which  propose  only  deviations  or  the 
construction  of  small  extensions,  greatly 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  but  not 
calling  for  a  great  amount  of  capital,  and 
involving  no  material  additional  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  it  may 
be  extremely  desirable  that  these  should 
be  passed  into  laws  ;  but  I  must  say  I 
thinJL  the  House  will  exercise  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  determining  that  no  Bills  should 
be  passed  this  Session  involving  a  very 
large  outlay  of  capital.  I  think  we  have 
perhaps  all  of  us  to  take  some  blame  to 
ourselves  for  the  amount  of  Bills  that  have 
been  passed;  I  have  never  said  a  single 
syllable  throwing  the  whole  blame,  or  more 
than  their  due  share,  upon  the  railroad 
companies  or  the  railroad  directors;  we 
are  all  to  blame;  we  have  been  *'  art  and 
part  "in  the  matter.  But  hon.  Gentle- 
men will  remember  that  in  earlier  years  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  the  House 
to  adopt  any  course  of  this  kind.  It  was 
proposed  to  the  House  in  1846  by  the 
then  Government  to  subject  Railway  Bills 
to  some  such  inquiry  or  investigation  as 
I  am  proposing,  and  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  mode  in  which 
the  House  should  deal  with  them.  I  had 
not  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of 
thai  Committee;  but  to  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief no  feasible  plan  was  even  suggested 
then;  and  the  Government  found  it  so  diffi- 
cult—or perhaps  utterly  impossible — that 
they  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  design 
they  entertained  of  checking  the  disposi- 
tion to  pass  more  Bills.  I  confess  that  at 
that  time  I  did  not  myself  see  my  way,  and 
could  not  say  how  it  was  to  be  done;  and 
I  found  that  other  Gentlemen  experienced 
the  same  difficulty;  but  I  believe  now  that 


men's  opinions  are  entirely  changed.  I 
believe  that,  so  far  from  having  to  fear  op-, 
position  from  railway  directors  in  the  course 
I  have  to  propose,  I  shall  receive  from 
many  of  them,  at  least,  a  cordial  co-opera- 
tion. I  have  communicated  with  several 
chairmen  of  railway  boards,  and  I  have 
found  them  most  anxious  to  co-operate  in 
checking  the  demand  for  the  construction 
of  new  works;  and  I  hope  to  receive  a 
pretty  general  support  from  the  directors 
of  railway  companies.  I  have  been  applied 
to  to  introduce  some  Bill  for  facilitating 
the  dissolution  of  companies;  but  upon  fur- 
ther inquiry  I  have  found  only  one  com- 
pany pressing  an  application  of  that  kind; 
and  I  have  felt  that  when  an  Act  has  been 
passed,  and  the  railroad  company  entered 
into  engagements,  you  have  no  right  to 
release  them  from  that  liability,  at  least 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. That  may  be  a  very  fair  subject 
for  the  consideration  of  a  Committee,  but 
it  is  not  one  with  which  I  am  prepared  to 
deal  by  Bill.  [Mr.  Divett  :  What  exten- 
sion of  time  do  you  propose  ?]  That  will 
perhaps  be  more  properly  discussed  in  the 
Committee;  my  own  disposition  is  to  givo 
two  or  three  years  beyond  the  time  limited 
in  the  Acts,  either  for  the  purchase  of 
land  or  the  completion  of  works.  I  propose, 
whatever  may  be  the  time  within  which 
a  company  is  bound  to  purchase  land  or 
complete  the  works,  to  extend  that  time 
for  two  or  three  years.  I  cannot  say  I 
have  myself  a  very  strong  opinion  which 
period  it  should  be  ;  but  as  I  have  said,  it 
can  be  discussed  in  Committee.  In  like 
manner,  as  to  the  proportion  of  sharehold- 
ers whose  consent  should  bo  obtained — 
whether  it  should  be  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  it 
should  be  one  rather  than  the  other;  but 
that  also  may  be  left  to  the  Comniitteo.  I 
now  beg  leave  to  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  carrying  into  cflfcct  the  two 
propositions  I  have ^  stated — namely,  that 
there  should  be  an  extension  of  time 
granted  to  all  those  railway  companies 
whose  works  have  been  already  begun,  and 
a  prohibition  for  a  limited  period  in  the 
case  of  companies  whose  works  have  not 
been  commenced,  unless  they  obtain  the 
consent  of  a  certain  number  of  share- 
holders. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  did  not  rise  to 
oppose  the  Motion;  but  the  rij>;1it  hon. 
Gentleman  had  talked  of  allowing  compen- 
sation for  land  that  had  been  neized — for 
^  seizure  it  was,  an  unjustiiiablo  inroad 
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upon  private  property,  an  attack  upon  the 
poor  man's  cottage,  and  the  little  man's 
land.  Talk  of  compensation  ! — why  not 
take  back  the  money,  and  give  back  the 
land  ?  This  railway  system  should  not  be 
called  English  law;  it  was  more  like  Alge- 
rine  law,  or  Russian  power  exercised  in  this 
dominion.  God  forbid  that  he  should  set 
himself  against  any  improvements!  he  was 
not  chargeable,  in  any  act  of  his  life,  with 
opposing  anything  that  would  contribute  to 
the  benefit  of  the  country:  but  had  rail- 
ways done  so  ?  Why,  it  was  stated  that 
our  unprecedented  commercial  distress  ori- 
ginated in  a  great  measure  with  these  pro- 
jects: was  that  beneficial  to  the  country? 
How  many  unfortunate  beings,  who  used 
to  obtain  their  livelihood  by  industry,  had 
they  thrown  adrift  or  sent  into  the  work- 
house ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  payment  of  his  salary,  or  give  the 
money  to  the  poor  men  who  would  now  be 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  came  down  to  the  House 
and  said,  **  We  have  all  been  to  blame:" 
what  riglit  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  charge  him  with  doing  what  he  had 
never  done,  and  trusted  in  God  he  never 
should  do  ?  He  denied  that  he  ever  sanc- 
tioned the  system.  But,  as  to  this  plan  of 
restricting  the  companies,  the  effect  would 
be  that  a  man  would  be  carried  half  way  to 
his  destination,  and  then  set  down  with  no 
further  raih'oad  and  no  carriages.  At  all 
events,  the  land  that  had  been  taken  ought 
to  be  paid  for  at  once,  or  within  a  limited 
time,  or  else  given  up.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  taken  from  the  pro- 
prietor contrary  to  his  wishes. 

Mr.  ELLICE  did  not  rise  to  offer  the 
least  opposition  to  the  Bill,  nor  to  complain 
that  the  measure,  as  far  as  it  was  proposed 
to  go,  was  not  the  most  suitable  under  pre- 
sent circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  tliat  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
gone  further,  he  would  have  found  great 
difficulty,  and  he  had  exactly  met  one  part 
of  the  evil  by  proposing  to  give  companies 
the  power  of  spreading  their  expenditure 
over  a  larger  portion  of  time.  Neither  did 
he  rise  to  find  fault  with  the  past  proceed- 
ings of  the  present  Government,  or  of  that 
which  preceded  it;  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  included  in  the  list  of  those  who,  fore- 
seeing, as  all  the  House  did,  the  enormous 
evils  likely  to  flow,  not  from  the  system — 
for  it  was  excellent,  and  the  country  had 
derived  the  greatest  possible  benefits  from 
it — but  from   the   abuse  of  the   system, 


omitted  to  suggest  any  practicable  remedy 
for  a  part  of  the  mischief.  He  was  the 
more  inclined  to  make  that  statement,  be- 
cause he  did  expect  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer some  observations  upon  other  parts  of 
the  existing  system  beyond  those  with 
which  he  proposed  to  deal  by  his  Bill.  One 
of  the  most  serious  evils  under  which  we 
now  suffered  was  the  power  given  to  these 
enormous  corporations  to  borrow  money 
under  their  Acts.  He  did  propose  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel), 
when  he  was  in  office,  that  if  the  specula- 
tion and  competition  could  not  be  arrested, 
at  all  events  it  might  bo  considered  whe- 
ther Parliament,  in  giving  these  companies 
the  power  to  raise  capital  for  their  under- 
takings, should  not  have  limited  the  power, 
and  not  given  the  right  introduced  of  late 
into  all  Bills  of  this  description  for  forming 
canals,  turnpike-roads,  docks,  and  so  on, 
to  borrow  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
capital  subscribed.  That  might  be  a  very 
good  thing  carried  to  some  extent;  with 
the  enormous  mass  of  floating  capital  in 
this  country,  and  the  temptation  to  send 
it  abroad,  it  might  be  politic,  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  to  enable  the  possessors  of  it 
to  invest  it  upon  the  security  of  works  of 
this  description;  but  what  might  be  expe- 
dient to  a  certain  extent  was  quite  other- 
wise when  carried  to  the  enormous  extent 
to  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  capital 
for  railroads.  When  Parliament  had  a 
host  of  demands  for  powers  to  raise,  not 
10,000^.,  20,000^.  or  30,000^.,  but  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands,  it  was  time  for  those 
authorities  that  had  charge  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country  to  consider  whether 
it  was  not  politic  to  check  the  practice. 
He  proposed  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel),  as  one  of  the  limitations 
that  might  have  been  most  justly  applied 
to  the  then  mania,  that  a  limit  should  be 
put  upon  the  power  of  borrowing  money 
under  these  Railway  Acts.  Enormous  as 
the  speculation  had  been,  it  had  been  only 
one  cause  of  our  difficulties.  It  was  a 
symptom  of  the  abuse  of  credit,  very  much 
'  like  what  we  saw  before  in  the  case  of  the 
South  American  mines  and  the  North 
American  speculations  —  a  symptom  of 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  we  must 
look  for  the  repetition;  at  least,  he  had 
heard  no  remedy  proposed  that  was  very 
likely  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  But  seo  the 
difficulties  to  which  individual  traders  were 
exposed  by  the  competition  they  were 
obliged  to  encounter  with  the  bonds  and 
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debentures  of  these  railroad  companies. 
The  competition  was  not  so  great  when 
capital  was  being  raised  for  the  railroad, 
though  a  man  who  subscribed  towards  such 
an  undertaking  went  to  the  extent  of  his 
means,  or  his  expected  means.  When 
these  great  corporations  had  the  power  of 
borrowing,  they  went  into  the  money 
market  with  bonds,  and  debentures,  and 
mortgages  of  all  descriptions,  and  with  a 
better  security — a  more  convertible  secu- 
rity, at  all  events — than  the  trader  had  it 
in  his  power  to  offer  for  the  money  which 
was  essential  for  conducting  his  business. 
That  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils  under 
which  the  country  now  suffered.  That  was 
an  enormous  injury  to  the  trader  who  was 
obliged  to  discount  his  bills,  and  which  bills 
were  founded  upon  some  actual  transaction 
in  which  the  productive  industry  of  the 
country  was  immediately  and  directly  con- 
cerned. He  had  always  thought  that  a 
limitation  of  that  power  on  the  part  of  the 
railway^'companies  was  a  check  which  it 
was  competent  for  the  Government  to  ap- 
ply to  undue  speculation;  and  he  had  always 
regretted  that  such  a  practical  remedy  had 
not  been  adopted.  There  was  another  point 
to  which  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  his  right  hOn.  Friend,  because  he 
considered  it  was  one  with  which  it  was 
competent  for  the  Government  to  deal. 
Parliament  had  given  the  railway  compa- 
nies power  to  realise  10  per  cent  upon 
their  capital.  He  did  not  consider  this 
too  much.  Where  men  embarked  their 
money  in  such  great  undertakings,  they 
were  entitled  to  reap  a  just  profit,  and  he 
did  not  think  10  per  cent  more  than  was 
reasonable  and  fair.  But  there  were  trans- 
actions connected  with  these  railways  in 
which  not  only  10  per  cent  profit  was  made, 
but  even  so  much  as  100  per  cent,  and  this 
with  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  He  did 
not  so  much  complain  of  the  100  per  cent 
profit  as  he  did  of  the  encouragement  which 
was  given  by  the  Government  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, by  which  temptations  were  held 
out  to  poor  people  to  risk  their  little  pro- 
perty in  transactions  with  the  nature  of 
which  they  were  very  little  acquainted. 
He  was  chairman  of  a  Committee  that 
made  a  report  to  the  House  recommending 
that  some  principle  should  be  laid  down 
upon  which  capital,  byway  of  loans,  should 
be  raised  for  these  great  undertakings. 
That  report  was  submitted  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  G.  Clerk),  who  was  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  late 
Government;  but  it  was  taken  no  notice 


of.  When  his  own  friends  came  into 
office,  he  sent  the  report  to  them,  and 
pointed  out  the  abuse,  and  urged  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  immediate  interfe- 
rence. But  neither  Government  took  the 
least  notice  of  it,  and  now  there  were  great 
difficulties.  The  measure  now  proposed 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  seemed  to  be  the 
only  one  which  it  was  competent  for  him 
to  call  upon  the  House  to  adopt.  It  was 
impossible  they  could  pass  any  compulsory 
measure  affecting  undertakings  in  which 
a  number  of  persons  had  invested  two- 
thirds  of  their  capital.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  to  them — **  You  must  stop 
where  you  are.*'  After  having  granted 
them  these  extensive  powers,  by  which 
they  were  induced  to  invest  their  capital, 
that  would  be  a  most  unjust  and  violent 
act.  He  quite  agreed  with  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  that  the  only  course  they  could 
adopt  was  to  allow  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  which  the  companies  were  empow- 
ered to  raise  to  be  extended  over  a  larger 
portion  of  time.  But  he  did  hope  that 
they  would  have  some  inquiry  instituted, 
or  some  proposition  made  by  Government, 
with  a  view  to  a  limitation  of  the  powers 
to  be  given  to  joint-stock  companies  to 
raise  capital  by  borrowing  money  in  the 
market.  The  community  were  now  suf- 
fering under  the  greatest  possible  difficulty 
from  their  inability  to  raise  money,  and 
were  calling  on  the  Legislature  to  afford 
them  some  protection  against  the  compe- 
tition to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the 
powers  given  to  these  great  companies. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson)  sometimes  found 
fault  with  him  because  he  wished  (as  the 
right  hon.  Gentlemaa  alleged)  to  interfere 
with  the  transactions  of  these  companies, 
who,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  contended, 
had  a  full  and  unrestricted  right  to  manage 
their  own  concerns.  To  this  he  had  always 
replied — that  if  persons  would  come  and 
ask  of  the  Legislature  for  extraordinary 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  them  as  an  in- 
corporated body,  it  was  not  only  within  the 
competence  of  that  Legislature,  but  it  was 
its  especial  duty,  to  limit  the  powers  so 
asked  for  in  such  a  way  and  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  that  they  should  not  interfere  with 
or  injure  the  common  transactions  of  the 
people.  It  was  upon  that  ground  that  he 
asked  the  House  to  interpose  its  authority. 
He  did  not  call  for  any  interference  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  carrying  on 
his  own  affairs;  but  when  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  came  to  the  House  and  asked 
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for  a  monopoly,  and  when  that  monopoly 
gave  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  powers 
that  would  come  into  injurious  competition 
with  tho  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the 
country,  it  was  then  fit  that  the  House 
should  protect,  as  far  as  it  could,  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  industry  against  such 
monopolising  powers.  After  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  a  measure  was  passed  in  the 
last  Parliament  (hut  almost  too  late  to  he 
of  any  real  henefit),  hy  which  an  end  was 
put  to  the  practice  which  these  compa- 
nies had  adopted  of  paying  interest  upon 
'*  calls."  He  certainly  had  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  much  more ;  but  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  any  individual,  without  the 
assistance  of  Government  to  carry  any 
measure  against  the  strong  party  who  were 
for  unlimited  power  in  managing  these  vast 
speculations,  and  therefore  he  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  what  he  did  obtain.  He 
hoped  the  country  would  take  a  lesson  for 
the  future  from  the  past,  and  regulate  this 
power  of  borrowing  money  with  reference 
to  the  means  which  the  country  possessed 
of  furnishing  the  capital  sought  to  be 
raised. 

Mb.  HUDSON  :  I  can  bear  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  gallant  Coloners  asser- 
tion, that  he  has  on  all  occasions  given 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  railways, 
and  all  connected  with  them;  but  I  cannot 
bear  testimony  to  the  same  course  having 
been  pursued  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  complained  of  the  great  number  of 
Railway  Bills  that  were  passed  during 
tho  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  has 
reminded  us  of  the  warnings  which  he 
gave  as  to  tho  ruinous  consequences  that 
would  follow  the  enactment  of  those  Bills, 
and  that  he  predicted  they  would  involve 
the  country  (but  which  I  totally  deny)  in 
that  distress  under  which  it  is  at  this  mo- 
ment labouring.  Now,  I  cannot  forget 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  opposing  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  a  project  which  he 
had  for  the  formation  of  a  railway  con- 
necting the  town  of  Coventry  with  a  little 
town  called  Southend.  There  was  already 
a  railway  communication  between  these 
two  places,  and  tho  proposed  new  lino 
would  only  save  three  minutes  in  the 
transit;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
a  most  strenuous  advocate  for  the  forma- 
tion of  this  new  railway,  and  implored  the 
House  to  pass  the  Bill.  If  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, therefore,  is  implicated  in  passing 
these  measures  more  than  another,  I 
phallenge  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 


being  that  man.  Wo  have  always  heard 
that  example  is  better  than  precept.  •  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  set  the  example,  and 
his  late  hon.  Colleague  followed  it,  for  he 
supported  the  Bill.  The  people  of  CoTentiy 
were  not  enamoured  with  the  new  lino,  and 
were  not  quite  convinced  that  their  other 
hon.  Member  was  right  in  not  following  the 
course  of  his  right  hon.  Colleague,  as  the 
result  of  the  late  election  has  proved.  As 
to  the  powers  given  to  these  companies,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say .  whether  they  are 
too  extensive  or  not.  All  those  oompaniea 
with  which  I  am  connected  have  confined 
themselves  very  much  within  the  powers 
that  have  been  given  to  them  with  regard 
to  borrowing  money.  The  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  seems  to  imagine  that  the  only  par- 
ties whose  interests  were  to  be  regarded 
were  those  who  borrowed  money,  and  he 
did  not  take  into  consideration  the  interests 
of  those  who  lent  it.  Why  should  not  the 
poor  man  who  by  industry  had  accumulated 
a  few  hundred  pounds  be  at  liberty  to  in- 
vest it  at  a  high  profit  when  -the  opportii- 
nity  was  aiforded  him  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  him,  as  now,  lend 
his  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  the 
tradesman,  the  tradesman  to  the  banker, 
and  the  banker  to  the  merchant;  or  he 
would  have  him  deposit  it  with  the  hill 
broker,  in  order  that  he  may  sustain  large 
mercantile  houses,  such  as  those  that  have 
broken  down  during  the  recent  distressing 
panic.  But  what  can  be  better  than  fur- 
nishing the  people  of  this  country  with  the 
means  of  a  fair  and  legitimate  investment 
of  their  money?  Rely  upon  it,  if  you  do 
not  furnish  it  here,  they  will  find  it  else- 
where. This  is  not  the  only  country  in 
which  capital  can  be  invested  in  railways. 
If  men,  having  money,  do  not  find  oppor- 
tunities for  profitably  investing  it  in  this 
country,  they  will  seek  those  opportunities 
abroad.  When  money  is  making  only  two 
and  a  half  per  cent  in  this  country,  is  it 
not  natiural  to  find  it  embarked  in  foreign 
railways  ?  You  cannot  prevent  it.  Men 
having  capital  will  carry  it  to  the  best  mar- 
ket; and  when  interest  is  low  in  tho  em- 
ployment of  capital  in  one  direction,  it 
will  necessarily  flow  into  other  channelB; 
and  a  great  blessing  it  is  that  it  has  flown 
in  the  direction  it  has.  Though  I  was  one 
of  those  who  felt  largely  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  number  of  lines  which 
were  sanctioned  by  the  House,  yet,  seeing 
the  prospect  of  these  undertakings,  I  be- 
lieve thero  was  no  other  coiurso  that  the 
House  could  at  that  time  take,  though  I 
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admit  it  has  in  some  slight  degree  been 
the  cause  of  the  distress,  by  the  power  it 
has  given  of  the  increased  consumption 
of  the  poor  which  has  since  ensued. 
But  is  it  not  enough  to  account  for  the  dis- 
tress that  ezists  in  this  country  to  refer  it 
to  the  large  importations  of  food  that  have 
taken  place,  without  endeayouring  to  as- 
cribe it  to  the  railways  ?  The  railways 
have  not  taken  the  gold  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Every  article  they  consume  is  the 
produce  of  British  labour,  and  of  British 
growth.  Do  we  not  increase  your  imports? 
and  are  we  not  enabling  the  poor  man  to 
live  in  greater  affluence,  and  consume  more 
largely  the  produce  of  this  country  ?  That 
is  all  the  inconvenience  we  occasion  you; 
and  are  these  things  evils,  and  to  be  de- 
plored? The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  said  that 
the  railways  have  absorbed  the  money 
which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  the 
ordinary  channels  of  trade;  but  is  that 
money  unprofitably  employed?  Are  not 
the  railways  giving  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  men?  Do  thoy  not  increase 
the  consumption  of  farming  produce  ?  Is 
there  not  a  great  additional  expenditure  on 
horses;  and  are  not  the  poor-rates  consid- 
erably reduced?  Depend  upon  it,  my 
countrymen  are  too  far-sighted  not  to 
know  whether  it  is  to  their  own  interest 
that  they  should  promote  the  formation  of 
railways.  Yet,  the  manufacturers  are 
urging  us  not  to  make  calls,  and  are  ad- 
vising men  of  property  not  to  invest  their 
money  in  railways.  It  would  be  well  if 
these  gentlemen  would  take  advice  them- 
selves, and  not  give  accommodation  bills 
to  foreign  merchants,  or  carry  on  a  forced 
trade  by  fictitious  credit,  thereby  derang- 
ing the  exchanges  and  interfering  with  the 
due  course  of  commerce  by  the  facilities 
which  those  bills  afford.  Had  they  limit- 
ed their  acceptances,  stopped  the  impor- 
tation of  sugar  and  other  foreign  produce, 
and  thereby  kept  the  gold  at  home,  they 
would  have  done  some  good,  and  have 
greatly  mitigated  the  panic  that  has  oc- 
curred. But  what  is  their  counsel  to  us  ? 
That  we  are  not  to  expend  money  on 
labour;  for  it  is  upon  labour  that  we  do 
expend  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
talks  of  railways  paying  dividends  by 
money  raised  on  bonds.  Where  does  this 
occur?  I  know  not.  It  may  have  oc- 
curred in  his  own  country — in  Scotland  ; 
but,  I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  has 
any  railway  stopped  payment?  Has  any 
railway  applied  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exohe^er,  asking  for  money?    I  beUeve 


not.  I  know  of  none.  But  I  do  know 
that  when  railway  stock  has  been  at  a  pre» 
mium.  Exchequer-bills  have  been  at  a  large 
discount.  I  know  that  when  you  could  not 
sell  Exchequer-bills,  you  could  sell  railway 
stock ;  and  I  beg  to  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  public  are  much  wiser 
than  he  gives  them  credit  for.  I  do  think 
that  all  this  abuse  of,  and  all  this  ill-feeling 
against  railway  undertakings,  arises  from 
very  mistaken  views  of  the  matter.  On  the 
very  first  opportunity  I  had  of  expressing 
my  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  said  that  we 
could  not  construct  railways,  and  at  the 
same  time  import  com  to  a  large  extent. 
As  soon  as  you  import  com  the  gold  leaves 
the  country,  and  this  necessarily  contracts 
the  circulation,  so  that  your  railway  under- 
takings cannot  proceed.  For  this  reason 
I  have  not  entered  upon  any  new  works  for 
the  last  six  months;  but  I  have  continued 
carrying  on  the  old  works,  because,  finding 
that  I  could  procure  labour  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  I  could  some  little  time  ago,  J  de- 
termiued  to  press  on  the  works  at  greater 
speed  than  before.  But  if  legislation  is  to 
interfere  with  the  transactions  of  men  en- 
gaged in  the  trading  and  commercial  specu- 
lations of  this  country,  then,  I  say,  you 
must  begin  with  the  foreign  merchant. 
You  must  tell  him  not  to  accept  bills  be- 
yond a  certain  amount.  You  must  tell  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool  that  they  shall  not 
import  cotton  beyond  a  certain  amount,  nor 
accept  bills  beyond  a  limited  sum.  We  all 
recollect  how,  in  the  year  1836,  the  Liver- 
pool merchants  went  about  everywhere  en- 
deavouring to  raise  the  means  to  take  up 
their  acceptances.  But  you  tell  us  that 
our  case  is  peculiarly  one  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  because  we  come 
to  Parliament  asking  for  powers  to  enable 
us  to  make  our  railways.  But  it  is  you 
who  force  us  to  do  so.  We  could  make 
railways  without  your  consent.  Wo  only 
want  the  land;  but  you  say  to  us,  **  You 
shall  not  take  a  rood  of  land  without  our 
consent,  on  which  we  can  legally  exact 
tolls."  And  yet  you  allow  others  to  do  so. 
Many  railways  are  constructed  in  the  north 
of  England  upon  what  is  called  the  way- 
leave  principle,  and  these  require  no  aid 
from  Parliament.  But  why  this  prejudice 
against  railways  ?  We  have  the  same  in- 
terest and  as  strong  a  desire  to  promote 
the  public  welfare  as  any  other  class  or  in- 
terest in  the  country;  and  we  are  quite  as 
much  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  that 
may  bo  required  of  us  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  I  cannot  object  to  the  Bill  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancdlor 
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of  the  Exchequer  proposes  to  introduce. 
For  myself  I  do  not  want  it,  at  the  same 
time  it  may  appease  the  angry  feeling 
which  now  exists  with  respect  to  these  un- 
dertakings. But  I  believe  the  best  policy 
for  this  House  to  pursue  is  not  to  pass  such 
Bills  as  the  Coyentry  and  Southend  Bill, 
for  a  more  absurd  and  ridiculous  scheme 
was  never  proposed;  and  yet  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  secured  for  it  a  majority,  show- 
ing, at  least,  the  powerful  influence  he  pos- 
sesses, and  how  high  he  stands  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  House.  I  won't  go  into  the 
arguments  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  read  from 
the  Economist  newspaper.  It  was  obvious 
from  the  beginning  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  repeating  the  arguments  of 
that  publication;  but  it  at  length  became 
so  palpable,  that  he  was  obliged  to  read 
from  the  paper  itself.  The  arguments  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  very  fallacious;  but  it  is 
of  no  use  now  to  enter  upon  that  question. 
I  should  like  to  learn  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  what  was  the  real  situa- 
tion of  the  Bank  on  the  Saturday  previous 
to  the  day  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  issued 
their  joint  letter.  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  what  was  the  actual  amount  of 
the  Bank  reserve  on  that  day.  When 
some  of  my  friends  from  the  North  waited 
upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he 
told  them  that  good  bills  could  be  discount- 
ed, and  that  no  person  of  good  credit  was 
refused  accommodation.  It  so  happened 
that  I  was  in  London  on  the  Saturday  be- 
fore the  letter  was  addressed  by  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
Bank,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  told 
him  that  I  had  in  my  pocket  some  good 
things — some  Exchequer-bills — but  that 
they  were  of  no  use;  for,  though  they  were 
at  a  very  low  discount,  yet  I  could  not  ob- 
tain any  money  on  them.  I  told  him  that 
his  own  paper  was  undiscountable;  and  I 
believe  that  some  of  my  undertakings  must 
have  stopped  payment  if  the  Government 
had  not  taken  the  course  they  did ;  for,  al- 
though I  had  a  large  amount  of  Exchequer- 
bills,  I  could  not  get  them  discounted.  I 
trust,  when  we  come  to  discuss  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  such  changes  will  be  made  in 
it  as  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
crisis.  The  House  will  not  do  its  duty  to 
the  public,  nor  meet  the  just  expectations 
of  the  commercial  world,  if  they  do  not 
make  such  provisions  as  shall  in  future 
render  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  be 
Restitute  of  the  means  of  carrying  on  his 


undertakings  while  he  has  in  his  possession- 
a  large  amount  of  Exchequer-bilb.  With 
respect  to  the  selection  of  the  Railway  Bills 
to  be  carried  on,  I  think  you  will  experi- 
ence some  difficulty  in  determining  that 
point;  nor  am  I  sure  that  legislation  is  al- 
ways the  best  way  of  solving  these  difBi- 
culties.  The  commercial  interest  has  suf- 
fered by  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature;  for 
instance,  the  measures  adopted  with  respect 
to  sugar  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
ruin  upon  some  of  the  first  commercial 
houses  in  the  country.  In  conclusion,  I 
have  only  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
stated,  that  I  will  not  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill* 
because  I  believe  it  will  appease  the  public 
mind,  though  it  will  be  inoperative  as  far 
as  the  companies  with  which  I  am  connect- 
ed are  concerned. 

Leave  given. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  moving  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  on  Railway  Bills  of  this  Ses- 
sion, stated  that  the  Railway  Bills  sus- 
pended last  Session  would  be  included  in 
the  reference  to  the  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  to  be  nominated. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  rose  to  submit 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
and  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  to 
Orders  of  the  Day  precedence  over  Motions 
until  the  Christmas  holidays.  He  was  un- 
willing to  make  his  Motion  without  assuring 
those  hon.  Members  who  had  given  notice 
of  Motions,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  treating  them  with  disrespect. 
It  was  also  necessary  he  should  state,  that 
he  brought  forward  the  proposition  with- 
out any  previous  communication  with  the 
Government.  It  was,  however,  his  firm 
opinion  that  the  Motion,  if  adopted  by  the 
House,  would  tend  much  to  promote  the 
general  convenience  of  the  House.  It 
would,  doubtless,  be  a  deviation  ^m  tiie 
general  practice,  but  one  that  was  very  de- 
sirable. No  notice  had  been  given  by  any 
independent  Member  of  the  House  whicn 
might  not  be  postponed  to  the  usual  Ses- 
sion next  year  without  the  slightest  incon- 
venience to  the  public  service.  He  would 
not  except  from  that  opinion  even  the  bill 
of  indictment  preferred  against  the  noble 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Aflfairs,  for  certain 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors ;  for,  in- 
deed, it  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that,  to  use  a  phrase  often  heard  m 
the  county  courts,  the  noble  Lord's  trial 
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might  be  respited  till  the  next  Session 
without  any  material  injustice  to  the  pub- 
lic. Considering  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
the  position  of  commercial  affairs  generally 
throughout  the  empire,  Ministers  had  acted 
properly  in  causing  Parliament  to  assemble; 
but,  when  they  were  convened  at  an  un- 
usual period  to  consider  a  particular  sub- 
ject, it  was  desirable  that  their  time  should 
not  be  wasted  by  the  obtrusion  of  other 
questions  of  a  dissimilar  nature  upon  their 
attention.  When  the  usual  Session  com- 
menced, hon.  Members  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  propounding  their  crotchets  to 
the  House — perhaps  he  should  have  some 
of  his  own  to  bring  forward;  but  it  was  de- 
sirable that,  at  present,  the  House  should 
apply  itself  exclusively  to  the  consideration 
of  the  business  for  which  it  had  been  spe- 
cially assembled.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving,  that  Orders  of  the  Day 
should  have  precedence  of  Motions  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Motion  was  a  very  important  one, 
and  one  of  a  most  singular  nature;  and, 
under  those  circumstances,  it  was  hardly 
possible  the  hon.  Baronet  could  object  to 
postpone  it  till  next  week.  The  proposi- 
tion was  one  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
firmed except  in  a  full  House,  which  tbere 
would  be  next  week,  for  many  Members 
now  absent  would  then  attend  in  their 
places  on  account  of  the  important  business 
which  was  to  be  brought  forward  by  the 
Government.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
prepared  to  meet  the  Motion  with  a  direct 
negative.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  extraordinary  proposition  than 
one  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session,  would  throw  the  whole  business 
of  Parliament  into  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment. In  that  House  Ministers  were 
known  only  as  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
all  Members  had  an  equal  right  to  submit 
to  the  House  any  propositions  they  might 
think  fit  to  bring  forward.  It  appeared  to 
him,  that  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view 
the  hon.  Baronet's  Motion  ought  not  to  be 
entertained  at  all;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
ought  not  to  be  pressed  to  a  decision  with- 
out due  notice  having  been  given.  Such 
a  move  if  made  at  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion might  operate  beneficially,  because 
it  would  be  idle  for  Members  to  bring 
forward  propositions  at  a  period  when 
it  was  impossible  they  could  lead  to  any 
practical  result ;  but  it  was  monstrous  to 
propose  to  suspend  the  power  of  independ- 
ent Members  to  take  the  initiative  in  legis- 
lation at  the  very  commencement  of  the 


Session.  To  show  how  the  hon.  Baronet's 
Motion  would  operate,  he  begged  to  refer 
to  his  own  case.  He  had  given  notice  of 
a  Motion  relative  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission,  which  would 
admit  of  no  postponement.  The  other 
night  he  asked  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  whether  an  appoint- 
ment had  been  made,  to  the  office;  and  the 
answer  he  received  was  in  the  negative. 
Now,  the  Act  under  which  the  appoint- 
ment should  be  made,  had  been  passed  five 
months  ;  and  as  the  office  had  not  been 
filled  up  during  that  time,  he  felt  that  he 
was  justified  in  assuming  it  to  be  unneces- 
sary, and,  therefore,  he  meant  to  propose 
an  Amendment  to  the  Act,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  dispensing  altogether 
with  the  President  of  the  Commission,  and 
supplying  his  place  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal; 
that  noble  Lord  having  at  present  nothing 
to  do.  He  was  now  spending  his  time  in 
Italy,  and  interfering,  as  some  thought, 
mischievously,  in  certain  matters.  He 
wished  to  find  employment  for  the  noble 
Lord  at  home,  and  he  thought  that,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  two  Secretaries,  his 
Lordship  would  do  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission very  well,  and  the  country  would 
save  2,000?.  a  year  by  the  arrangement. 
Now,  if  the  hon.  Baronet's  Motion  should 
pass,  he  should  be  unable  to  bring  forward 
that  proposition,  which  certainly  was  of 
some  importance  to  the  public.  He  had 
referred  to  his  own  case  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  the  hon.  Baronet's 
proposition  would  operate ;  but  he  ob- 
jected to  it  upon  constitutional  grounds, 
and  would  meet  it  with  a  direct  negative. 

Mr.  HUME  expressed  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House.  It  was  surprising  that 
the  hon.  Baronet  should  have  submitted  to 
the  House  a  proposition  which,  if  adopted, 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
Members  of  the  Commons  from  **  offering 
that  advice  and  assistance  "  to  the  Throne 
to  obtain  which.  Her  Majesty  had  told 
them,  was  her  object  in  assembling  Par- 
liament at  the  present  time.  A  more  un- 
constitutional proposition  than  one  which 
would  leave  Ministers  at  liberty  to  intro- 
duce only  what  measures  they  might  please 
to  bring  forward,  and  tie  up  the  hands  of 
every  other  Member  of  the  House,  was 
never  broached  in  Parliament.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  the  business  of  the  House  was 
much  better  conducted  twenty  years  ago 
than  it  was  at  present.  None  of  the  re- 
strictions now  imposed  upon  the  free  action 
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of  Members  existed  then,  and  tbe  discus- 
sions which  took  place  upon  petitions  were 
yery  advantageous  to  the  public,  because 
the  topics  were  such  as  were  suited  to  the 
occasion,  and  they  frequently  influenced 
the  course  of  the  Government.  When  the 
hon.  Baronet  gave  notice  of  his  Motion  he 
thought  that  he  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Government,  who  had  given 
him  to  understand  that  they  were  desirous 
to  get  through  with  certain  business,  and 
no  other;  but  that  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
case.  Being  of  opinion  that  the  proposi- 
tion was  an  improper  one  to  be  made  at 
any  time,  but  more  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  now  Parliament,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Baronet  would  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion, and  not  give  the  House  the  trouble 
of  dividing  upon  it. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  was  surprised  at 
the  disapprobation  with  which  the  Motion 
was  received,  because,  when  ho  suggested 
it  on  a  former  evening,  it  appeared  to  meet 
with  unanimous  assent.  If  it  was  the  de- 
termination of  Members  to  look  upon  this 
as  the  commencement  of  an  ordinary  Ses- 
sion, and  prevent  Ministers  from  passing 
their  measures  until  after  Christmas,  be  it 
so.  ["No,  no!**]  Tho  hon.  Baronet's 
Motion  had  been  made  without  any  con- 
cert with  the  Government,  and  solely  with 
a  view  to  the  public  interests  ;  but,  as  a 
proposition  of  that  nature  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect  without  something  like 
general  assent,  he  would  recommend  the 
hon.  Baronet  to  withdraw  it,  although  he 
feared  tho  result  would  be  that  Parliament 
would  continue  to  sit  from  November  to 
Christmas  without  doing  anything. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  that  tho  House 
seldom  violated  any  of  its  rules  without 
having  cause  to  repent  it.  Perhaps,  as  a 
compromise,  the  House  might  be  induced 
to  assent  to  the  hon.  Baronet's  Motion,  if 
it  should  be  made  applicable  to  only  one  of 
the  two  days  to  which  it  now  referred. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  a  Motion 
of  this  nature  could  not  be  adopted  without 
the  general  concurrence  of  the  House.  If 
the  House  should  be  of  opinion  that  it 
would  tend  to  promote  the  public  conve- 
nience to  make  the  proposed  alteration,  it 
was  quite  competent  to  them  to  do  so;  but, 
as  he  had  before  said,  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  adopt  it  without  a  general  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  its  favour.  Perhaps, 
after  what  had  passed,  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  withdraw  his  Motion  without  at- 
tempting to  divide  the  House  upon  the 
question.  However,  as  the  question  had 
been  raised^  ho  would  take  the  Uberty  of 


suggesting  to  hon.  Members  who  wished 
to  bring  forward  Motions,  that  unless  they 
were  of  a  very  pressing  nature,  they  should 
withhold  them  on  Tuesdays  and  Thura- 
days,  and  allow  the  Orders  of  the  Day  to 
have  precedence.  It  would  be  of  great 
public  convenience  to  finish  the  business 
for  the  consideration  of  which  Parliament 
was  specially  assembled  at  this  time  before 
Christimas  ;  and  he  believed  that  hon. 
Members  themselves  would  not  like  the 
House  to  be  adjourned  on  the  24th  of 
December  to  meet  again  in  a  week. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  agreed  in  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Salford  and  the  noble  Lord,  that  it  would 
be  undesirable  to  carry  the  Motion  without 
tho  general  concurrence  of  the  House;  bat 
ho  was  certainly  very  much  surprised  at  the 
strong  opposition  which  was  offered  to  his 
proposition ;  for  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
Members  with  whom  ho  had  conversed  in 
private  had  expressed  their  approval  of 
it.  He  concurred  with  the  noole  Lord 
in  hoping  that  hon.  Members  would  not 
retard  the  progress  of  business  by  the  in- 
terposition of  useless  Motions. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

THE  RAJAH  OF  SATTARA. 

Mr.  HUME  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  question,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice,  namely,  whether,  after  the 
publicity  of  Major  Carpenter's  declaration 
of  his  belief  of  the  ex-Rajah  of  Sattara's 
undoubted  innocence  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  any  measures  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Boanl  of  Control  to  allow  tbe 
ex-Rajah  to  prove  his  innocence,  which  he 
was  able  and  ready  to  do,  if  an  opportunitj 
was  afforded  him,  as  stated  in  the  papers  be- 
fore Parliament?  The  hon.  Member  said, 
that  it  was  due  to  the  honour  and  charac- 
ter of  the  country  that  justice  should  be 
done  to  the  unfortunate  Prince,  who  was 
the  subject  of  his  question.  A  document 
had  been  written  by  an  officer  of  the  East 
India  Company,  which  went  altogether  to 
exculpate  the  Rajah  from  the  charges 
which  had  been  made  against  him,  and 
under  the  colour  of  which  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  throne;  and  yet  that  docu- 
ment was  not  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
nent  opposite  (Sir  J.  Hogg),  when  in  his 
official  condition  with  the  East  India  Com- 
})any  he  had  signed  a  paper  agreeing  in 
tho  treatment  which  the  Rajah  had  re- 
ceived. The  officer  who  wrote  that  docu- 
ment (Major  Carpenter)  was  appointed  by 
the  Company  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
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and  jet  the  hon.  Baronet  appeared  to  be 
ignorant  of  its  existence. 

Sm  JAMES  HOGG:  Major  Carpenter 
had  been  directed  to  inquire,  but  not  to 
deliver  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HUME  considered  that  no  justifi- 
cation of  the  Government  for  not  publish- 
ing a  document  which  went  altogether  to 
exculpate  the  deposed  Prince  who  had  been 
the  subject  of  Mcgor  Carpenter's  inquiry. 
Was  that  a  justification  of  their  having 
asked  the  Rajah  to  declare  himself  guilty  ? 
What  was  the  answer  made  to  that  re- 
quest ?  He  said  he  would  rather  die  than 
do  so — ^that  there  were  two  things  which 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  do,  namely, 
to  abjure  his  religion,  or  injure  the  East 
India  Company.  Major  Carpenter  had  the 
care  of  the  Rajah  confided  to  him,  and  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  his  letter  of  the 
25th  of  May,  1846,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Governor  General,  he  said — 

"  When  the  Rajah  was  confided  to  my  charge 
early  in  1840,  I  considered  it  necessary  for  the 
effectual  discharge  of  my  duty  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  his  history.  •  •  •  j 
therefore  carefully  studied  the  whole  of  the  volu- 
minous documents  connected  with  his  case,  and 
the  result  was  a  belief  in  his  innocence  ;  and  this 
belief  has  since  been  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
subsequent  disclosures.'' 

Now,  if  these  disclosures  had  created  in 
the  mind  of  Major  Carpenter  an  impres- 
sion that  the  Rajah  was  innocent,  he 
thought  this  was  a  question  which  was 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  and  was  a  fit  subject  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  sense  of  justice  and  humanity. 
He  believed  that  the  Rajah  had  been  un- 
fairly deposed,  thongh  at  first  he  enter- 
tained an  opinion  unfavourable  to  his  case; 
but  now,  believing  him  to  be  an  injured 
and  innocent  man,  he  had  taken  up  his 
case,  and  had  carried  it  on  for  five  or  six 
years;  nor  would  anything  induce  him  to 
give  it  up  till  justice  had  been  done  to  the 
Rajah.  If  the  last  House  of  Commons 
did  not  do  the  Rajah  justice,  it  was  be- 
cause they  were  ignorant  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case.  In  a  letter  written  by  the 
Rajah,  and  forwarded  to  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  in  December,  1844,  that 
unfortunate  Prince,  who  had  been  twenty 
years  the  friend  and  ally  of  this  country, 
stated  that  he  had  been  condemned  with- 
out a  hearing,  and  offered  to  prove  his  in- 
nocence if  a  fair  trial  were  granted  him; 
yet  up  to  this  hour  he  had  never  received  any 
answer  to  that  application.  He,  therefore, 
asked  the  House  to  give  the  Rajah  an  op- 
portunity of  proving  his  innocence,  and 


then  he  should  be  satisfied.  He  would  ask 
the  Government — if  there  was  any  Member 
of  the  Government  present — and  having 
given  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  he  had  hoped  that  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  would  be  in  atten- 
dance— ^what  course  they  intended  to  take 
in  this  matter.  He  begged  leave  now  to 
move  for — 

"  Copies  of  all  documents  referred  to  by  M^or 
Carpenter,  in  his  letter  of  the  26th  day  of  May, 
1846,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Governor  General, 
by  which  disclosures  respecting  the  proceedings 
at  Sattara  had  been  made  that  confirmed  beyond 
a  doubt  Major  Carpenter's  belief  of  the  innocence 
of  the  ex-Rajah  of  Sattara,  now  an  exile  and  a  pri- 
soner at  Benares,  and  under  the  surveillance  of 
Major  Carpenter,  by  order  of  the  B^t  India 
Company ;  and  of  a  letter  from  his  Highness  the 
deposed  Rajah  of  Sattara  to  the  right  hon.  Sir 
II.  Hardinge,  Governor  General  of  India,  dated 
Benares,  &cember  12,  1844 ;  together  with  all 
minutes  and  correspondence  connected  there- 
with," 

He  should  conclude  by  asking  the  Govern- 
ment whether,  after  the  publicity  of  Major 
Carpenter's  declaration  of  his  belief  of  the 
ex-Rajah  of  Sattara's  undoubted  innocence 
of  the  charges  brought  against  him,  any 
measures  had  been  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Control  to  allow  the  ex-Rajah  to  prove 
his  innocence,  which  he  was  able  and  ready 
to  do  if  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him, 
as  stated  in  the  papers  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  EWART  would  add  his  tribute  of 
admiration  of  the  character  of  the  ex- 
Rajah,  and  would  express  his  belief  of  his 
innocence,  and  bear  testimony  to  the 
manly  spirit  which  he  had  manifested  in 
his  misfortunes. 

Mr.  LEWIS  regretted  the  absence  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  who 
was  far  more  competent  than  he  could  pre- 
tend to  be,  to  reply  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  He 
had  not  the  honour  to  be  in  the  House 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  his 
recent  appointment  to  the  India  Board  had 
not  allowed  him  to  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  details  of  the  case.  He  gave 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  fullest  credit  for 
the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
press  this  Motion;  but  he  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  consider  that  he  treated 
it  with  any  disrespect  if  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  notice  which  had  been  given, 
and  declined  to  follow  the  hon.  Member 
through  the  details  into  which  he  had  en- 
tered. He  would  only  enter  his  protest 
against  any  admission  of  the  innocence  of 
the  Rajah,  or  of  any  important  inference 
bemg  deducible  from  the  facts  which  had 
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been  stated.  Major  Carpenter  was  the 
agent  of  the  Governor  General  in  India, 
and  the  Rajah  was  placed  under  his  charge. 
Major  Carpenter  had  not  had  access  to 
any  of  the  original  documents;  and  his 
opinion  was  founded  simply,  as  he  stated 
himself  in  liis  despatch,  on  the  documents 
which  had  been  published  for  the  use  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He,  therefore,  could  not  see  that  Major 
Carpenter  had  any  peculiar  means  of  in- 
formation; and  this  was  the  ground  by 
which  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  was  actuated  in 
forming  his  opinion.  The  despatch  of 
Major  Carpenter  had  been  in  Sir  J.  Hob- 
house's  possession  from  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, 1846,  and  that  despatch  did  not  alter 
the  opinion  which  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  had  formed  upon  the 
case,  nor  did  its  subsequent  publication. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
giving  publicity  to  that  despatch  should 
effect  any  change  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government.  The  answer,  therefore, 
which  he  had  to  give  to  the  question  put 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  was,  that  no  step 
had  been  taken  by  the  Government  in  con- 
sequence of  the  publicity  of  that  despatch. 
There  would  be  objection,  however,  to  the 
production  of  the  papers  referred  to  by 
Major  Carpenter,  though  ho  understood 
that  they  were  all  contained  in  a  return 
already  on  the  table  of  the  House.  With 
respect  to  the  letter  written  by  the  Rajah 
to  the  Governor  General,  he  could  only  say 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  its  having  been 
previously  published.  No  copy  had  been 
officially  transmitted  to  this  country,  and, 
therefore,  at  present  the  Government  had 
no  power  to  comply  with  this  part  of  the 
hon.  Member's  Motion.  The  President  of 
the  India  Board  wrote  a  despatch  on  the 
7th  of  October  last,  requesting  that  a  copy 
of  that  letter  might  be  forwarded  to  this 
country,  and  when  it  arrived  it  should  be 
produced.  Before  he  sat  down  he  would 
niorely  refer  to  one  point,  which  was  not 
within  his  own  personal  cognizance,  but  on 
which  he  was  desirous  of  removing  some 
misunderstanding  which  had  existed.  The 
hon.  Member  seemed  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  had  stated 
the  letter  of  Major  Carpenter  contained 
nothing  favourable  to  the  case  of  the 
Rajah ;  but  what  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  said, 
was  that  the  Governor  General's  despatch 
was  unfavourable,  not  that  of  Major  Car- 
penter. 

Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  said,  that  for  the 
last  seven  years  he  had  made  the  case  of 


the  Rajah  of  Sattara  his  peculiar  study: 
and,  simply  because  he  had  done  so,  and 
had  devoted  a  very  large  portion  of  that 
time  to  the  examination  of  the  papers  con- 
nected with  it,  he  might,  without  presump- 
tion, say  that  he  believed  himself  to  be 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  all  the  documents  produced  in  that 
House  or  elsewhere  than  perhaps  any  other 
living  individual.  For  these  reasons,  and 
also  from  his  having  visited  India,  and  been 
permitted,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Government  there,  to  confer  with  the 
Rajah,  as  well  as  from  his  having  been 
somewhat  connected  with  the  production  of 
the  papers  before  the  House,»  ho  might, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  address  to  the 
House  a  few  words  on  this  subject.  But 
he  had  another  reason  for  asking  their  in-. 
dulgence;  and  that  was,  that  there  was 
nothing  which  he,  from  his  heart,  more 
firmly  believed  than  that  the  Rajah  was  in- 
nocent. He  would  state  his  conyiction, 
that  there  was  not  a  tittle  of  direct  evi- 
dence against  that  Prince.  He  was  readj 
to  admit  that  the  opinion  of  Major  Carpen- 
ter was  but  the  opinion  of  an  indiyidualy 
and  of  no  value  except  from  the  character 
of  the  individual  who  gave  it;  but  he 
thought  the  House  should  know  what  was 
the  real  value  of  that  opinion.  Major  Car- 
penter had  been  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  twenty-eight  years, 
fourteen  of  which  had  been  passed  in  po- 
litical employment;  and  not  only  was  he 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  deposed  princes 
at  Benares,  but  he  was  especially  appointed 
to  inform  himself  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  princes  were  engaged.  Now,  when 
the  Rajah  was  first  removed  to  Benares,  in 
1840,  he  bore  the  character  of  an  intriguing 
prince.  It  was  at  that  time  universally 
believed  that  a  feeling  of  hostility  and  com- 
bination against  British  rule  existed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  India,  especially  in  the  Dec- 
can,  in  which  Sattara  was  situated,  and 
the  Rajah  was  considered  to  have  been  the 
principal  conspirator.  That  opinion  was 
entertained  by  Major  Carpenter,  and,  be- 
lieving that  in  a  large  and  populous  citj 
like  Benares  the  Rajah  might  have  found 
a  field  for  intrigue  with  almost  every  na- 
tive court  in  the  country,  he  said  that  he 
considered  it  necessary  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  to  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  Rajah's  character.  At 
that  time  he  entertained  no  doubt  of  the 
Rajah's  guilt.  But  Major  Carpenter  had 
been  most  intimate  with  the  Rajah,  and 
almost  tenant  of  the  same  room  with  him 
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for  six  years;  and  what  was  the  opinion  he 
now  entertained  ?  He  said  he  never  met 
with  a  man  so  transparent  and  so  honest 
to  a  fault  to  his  own  injury,  as  the  Rajah 
of  Sattara.  Again,  he  must  remind  the 
House  that  when  the  Governor  General  of 
India,  in  his  reply  to  Major  Carpenter's 
letter,  told  him  he  had  overstepped  his 
duty  in  giving  an  opinion  on  the  Rajah's 
conduct,  there  was  not  one  syllable  in  that 
despatch  that  intimated  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  Governor  General  from  Major  Carpen- 
ter as  to  the  innocence  of  the  Rajah.  The 
Governor  General  did  not  impugn  that 
opinion;  but  said,  as  far  as  he  recollected, 
**  Whatever  the  real  facts  of  the  case  may 
be  touching  the  real  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  Rajah,  you  went  beyond  your  duty  in 
giving  an  opinion  on  the  subject/*  But  if 
Major  Carpenter  did  commit  an  error  upon 
the  occasion,  it  was  an  error  that  would  be 
forgiven  by  that  House,  and  by  every  right- 
minded  man.  With  those  feelings,  he 
should  consider  it  his  duty  to  render  his 
best  service  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, who  had  so  long,  so  energetically, 
and  so  perseveringly  supported  the  Rajah's 
cause  in  that  House ;  and  without  any  de- 
sire of  embarrassing  the  Government,  still 
less  of  injuring  their  reputation,  and  there- 
by damaging  their  influence — for  with  no 
such  feeling  had  he  crossed  the  threshold 
of  that  House— he  should  pursue  that 
course  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuents, and  to  the  country,  and  from  the 
firm  conviction  he  had  long  entertained  on 
this  subject.  Whenever  the  House  should 
grant  an  inquiry  into  this  case,  he  would 
undertake  to  demonstrate  by  no  hearsay 
evidence — by  no  testimony  that  would  ad- 
mit of  suspicion — that  the  Rajah  was  an 
innocent  man.  They  wanted  no  commis- 
sion in  India,  no  hon.  Member  to  pin  his 
faith  to  native  testimony,  no  entering  into 
conflicting  evidence ;  but  he  was  prepared 
to  prove  that  every  document  produced  to 
condemn  the  Rajah  was  a  forgery  and  a 
fabrication;  that  every  witness  against  him 
was  a  perjured  man;  and  he  would  tell  the 
House  how  much  was  given  for  what  those 
witnesses  did  or  said,  by  whom  they  were 
hired,  who  instigated  the  hirers,  who  put 
the  secret  springs  in  motion,  and  would 
bring  home  to  every  man,  European  or 
native,  the  charge  he  now  brought  against 
all  concerned  in  that  iniquitous  pro- 
ceeding in  India — that  it  was  a  conspi- 
racy to  depose  the  Rajah — and  why? 
A  despatch  that  was  sent  out  to  India, 
VOL.XCV.    {3JK}- 


in  September,  1835,  declaring  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  on 
the  Rajah's  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
certain  territories,  was  concealed  from  him, 
and  had  been  so  concealed  from  that  time 
to  the  present ;  and  it  was  because  he 
wished  to  despatch  certain  agents  to  this 
country  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors upon  that  question  of  his  sovereign 
rights — and  because  the  Government  of 
Bombay  knew  that  if  those  agents  did 
come  over  and  make  inquiry  as  to  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Directors,  they  would  be  told 
that  the  despatch  he  had  referred  to  had 
been  sent  out  to  settle  that  question — that 
to  prevent  those  agents  coming  over  the 
conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  that  had  ended 
in  the  deposition  of  the  Rajah.  It  was 
upon  these  grounds  that  he  gave  his  cor- 
dial support  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose. 

Sir  J.  W.  HOGG  said,  that,  with  re- 
ference to  the  broad  and  sweeping  charge 
of  conspiracy  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  spoken,  implicating  as  it  did 
every  authority  in  India,  every  individual, 
European  or  native,  who,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  had  found  the  Rajah  guilty, 
he  would  beg  the  House  to  bear  in  mind 
that  Sir  Robert  Grant,  then  Governor  of 
Bombay,  and  all  the  members  of  his  coun- 
cil, unanimously  but  reluctantly  oame  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Rajah's  guilt.  Two 
successive  Governors  of  Bombay,  and  all 
their  members  of  council,  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  Governor  General  at  that 
time,  Lord  Auckland,  as  distinguished  a 
man  as  over  ruled  over  India,  and  all  the 
members  of  his  council,  came  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  told 
them  that  he  was  A^'ell  acquainted  with  all 
the  despatches,  and  was  convinced  of  the 
Rajah's  innocence.  He  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  hon.  Gentleman's  sincerity  of 
purpose,  or  the  honesty  of  his  conviction ; 
but  why  should  not  those  who  had  bad 
hotter  opportunities  than  the  hon.  Ocntlc- 
nian  of  becoming  acquainted  with  this  case 
— men  of  as  high  honour,  and  as  intelli- 
gent, and  acting  under  an  imperious  sense 
of  public  duty — have  the  credit  of  being 
equally  honest  in  their  conviction  that  the 
Rajah  was  guilty  ?  Putting  authority 
against  authority,  they  had  the  Governors 
of  Bombay  and  their  council  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  Lord  Auckland  and 
I  the  members  of  his  council,  the  Court  of 
Directors,  and  three  successive  Presidents 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  had  come  to 
that  conclusion;  and  the  matter  had  been 
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a^in  and  again  discussed  in  that  House 
during  the  last  seven  years,  hut  that  House 
had  refused  to  disturh  that  decision.  What 
he  complained  of  in  the  hou.  Member  for 
Montrose,  was  the  colour  he  had  given  to 
the  papers  before  the  House;  and  when 
he  told  them  how  those  papers  came  to  be 
laid  on  the  table,  those  who  were  not  cog- 
nisant of  the  facts  would  admit  that  he 
had  a  right  to  complain.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  had  given  the  House  to 
understand  tliat  the  Govenior  General  of 
India  had  referred  to  a  public  officer  to 
give  his  opinion  on  a  particular  question; 
that  that  officer  gave  his  opinion,  and  be- 
cause it  was  adverse  to  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  the  Government  he  was  rebuked. 
Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke, 
had  stated  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  that  Major  Car- 
penter, the  agent  of  the  Govenior  General, 
had  gone  to  tlie  Rajah,  and  made  certain 
proposals  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Govei  n- 
ment,  and  had  said  to  him,  **  You  had 
better  admit  your  guilt,  for  then  they  will 
allow  your  son  to  be  adopted;''  and  that 
we  offered  him  a  number  of  temptations. 
Every  individual  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  was  of  course  aston- 
ished when  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  before  the  Court  of  Proprietors, 
made  that  statement.  Xo  one  had  ever 
even  heard  nf  such  a  communication;  and 
all  felt  directly  satisfied  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  sueh  proposals  ever  could  have 
been  made.  [Mr.  TiioMrsox:  I  stated  only 
that  there  wore  rumours  of  such  propo- 
sals.] Ho  did  not  moan  to  sny  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  made  the  statement  on 
his  own  personal  knowledge:  but,  having 
heard  of  th"  assertion",  he  made  the  most 
of  it ;  and  what  was  hi?  inference  ? 
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«'k,'*   <:ii  I  tlu'   l;i>it.    Member,   **  liow   o«>n- 

-" »trii'kv!:  is  tlio  Giivoniinont  ofliiiii.i !  Thoy 

fiuit'.iw.ur  to  »'\:iii."at  ^  theii\>olves  tn.im  the  semiH* 

■  •'■iriv 


1 

tli'ir  tiwri   ;i^',-iit   (II  ]uak( 
til-'  i'i-ii:iM',  wliiv-U  tiii.'v  a: 
iii»ii.  it"  h-^  -v^i''  ••-•'»• 
with  I 


iii;;jrtlio  llajali  cruilty;  they  then  authori:*o 

certain  propo^itinns  to 

II?  to  carry  into  oxivu- 

will  ,.:!!y  oiiii-rnt  to  |»ut  th.-m  ri^ht 

w. 11-1,1  liy  aiii.iitiiKir  the>o  ehariros  to  bo 


ju-i,  ami  that  ho  i-«  guilty  I'* 
He  sci'Uted  at  once  the  supposition  tl'.at 
there  ooiild  be  any  feumlation  for  the  story. 
The  Court  of  Piroeiors  took  immediate 
steps  to  impiiro  into  the  matter.  They 
sent  desipatehes  to  Lord  Hanlinge,  desir- 
ing him  to  call  nn  Major  Carpenter  to 
know  from  that  officer  if  ilie  allegaticni  was 
true — to  obtain  ijit'ormation  as  to  whether 
he  hud  any  autliority  from  the  Governor 
General  to  make  the  assorted  communica- 


tion, or  whether  in  coming  forward  wHh 
such  proposals,  he  had  acted  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  superiors.  As  it  hmd 
been  represented  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  it  would  appear  as  if  Major  Car- 
penter had  been  applied  to  concerning  his 
opinion  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
Rajah  whom  he  had  in  charge;  in  reality 
no  such  call  was  ever  made  upon  him,  nor 
were  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  ever 
attempted  to  be  elicited.  When  the  Go- 
vernor General,  at  the  request  of  the  Court 
of  Directors,  applied  to  him,  all  that  waa 
asked  was,  '*  Did  you,  Major  Carpenter, 
make  such  a  communication  ?  And  if  jaa 
did,  explain  your  conduct,  and  show  thai 
you,  as  a  public  servant,  did  not  act  in  di- 
rect dereliction  of  your  duty."  And  in 
point  of  fact.  Major  Carpenter  waa  the 
only  man  in  India  who  could  not  giro  an 
opinion  in  the  question.  The  Government 
of  India  had  declared  the  Rajah  of  Sattara 
guilty  of  certain  offences,  and  had  directed 
that  he  should  be  held  in  confinement  at 
Benares.  This  particular  officer  was  i^ 
pointed  to  take  charge  of  the  depoaed 
Prince;  and,  while  retaining  him  in  safe 
custody,  to  see  that  his  imprisonment*  if 
it  might  be  so  called,  was  made  as  little 
irksome  as  possible,  consistently  with  that 
object.  Major  Carpenter  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  a  gaoler;  and  for  him  to  aak 
for  evidence,  or  to  express  doubt  of  the 
facts  on  which  his  charge  had  been  con- 
victetl  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  India, 
would  have  been,  indeed,  very  extraor- 
dinary conduct.  What  would  have  been 
thought  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  if,  when 
keeping  Xapoleon  safe  at  St.  Helena,  he 
had  read  a  lecture  to  the  Government  of 
that  day  upon  the  impropriety  or  injustice 
of  having  such  a  distinguished  personage 
under  loek  and  key  ?  And  if  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  had  so  absurdly  stepped  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  duty,  would  any  Member  of 
the  then  House  of  Commons  have  been  en- 
titled to  adduce  that  opinion  as  a  sound 
one  in  favour  of  the  character  of  the  Em- 
peror i  When  felons  were  committed  to 
Xewgate,  the  gaoler  was  not  justified  in 
remonstrating  with  the  judge,  or,  whatever 
might  he  his  own  conviction,  in  pointing 
out  that  the  jury  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
that  the  verdict  ought  to  be  quashed. 
Major  Caqieuter  had  no  new  evidence 
which  could  have  enabled  him  to  come  to 
any  more  correct  conclusion  than  that 
already  reconled  against  tlie  Rajah.  Ma- 
jor Carj»enter  knew  nothing  but  that 
with  which  any   Member  of  the  HouM 
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might  make  himself  acquainted  on  ar  pe- 
rusal of  the  hlue  hooks.  Major  Carpenter 
was  not  even  made  aware  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  deposal 
aud  afterwards  to  the  confinement  at  Ben- 
ares of  the  Rajah.  The  Government  never 
even  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  private  history  of  the 
affair;  and,  hut  for  certain  documents  laid 
on  a  Motion  hefore  that  Uouse,  he  would 
have  known  only  what  was  known  to  every 
official  in  India.  The  hon.  Memher  for 
Montrose  had  assumed  conversations  to 
have  taken  place  hctween  the  Major  and 
the  Rajah;  he  had  distinctly  declared  that 
the  Rajah  had  received  from  that  officer 
certain  offers,  the  nature  of  which  had 
been  detailed  to  the  Uouse;  and  the  hon. 
Memher  told  this  story,  though  while  speak- 
ing he  held  in  his  hand  a  paper  in  which 
the  charge  had  been  denied  by  Major  Car- 
penter in  toto.  The  reply  of  Major  Car- 
penter to  inquiries  was,  that  the  "  alleged 
conversations  so  minutely  recorded  were  so, 
directly  at  variance  with  the  numerous  con- 
sultations he  had  held  with  the  Rajah  re- 
garding the  general  state  of  affairs,  that 
he  must  at  once  pronounce  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  be  purely  imaginary ;"  he 
in  addition,  declared  that  "the  propositions" 
(on  which  the  hon.  Member  had  laid  so 
much  force)  **  were  never  at  any  period, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  made  by  me 
to  the  ex-Rajah  of  Sattara,  either  on  my 
own  responsibility,  or  by  the  authority  of 
the  Governor  General.'*  Now,  this  was  a 
pretty  broad  disclaimer,  sufficiently  empha- 
tic to  rebut  all  the  charges  created  by  the 
hon.  Member.  Major  Carpenter,  as  a  man 
of  honour  and  integrity,  was  to  be  believed ; 
and  after  his  sweeping  denial  nothing  more 
could  be  said  of  his  having  made  the  offers 
of  the  description  alluded  to.  Major  Car- 
penter could  only  give  his  opinion  by  vio- 
lating his  duty;  and  Lord  Hardinge  spoke 
unreservedly  of  the  impropriety  of  an  officer 
in  such  a  position  interfering  at  all.  The 
denial  which  he  tendered  to  the  Governor 
General  was  duly  acknowledged,  aud  the 
remarks  which  accompanied  the  letter  were 
important : — 

'*  You  have  (said  the  Secretary)  in  the  opinion 
of  hia  Lordahip,  by  your  own  showing,  very  much 
mistaken  your  duty  to  the  Government  in  the  po- 
sition which  you  occupied,  by  the  course  of  con- 
duct you  describe  yourself  to  have  i)ur8ued  with 
regard  to  tho  ex-Rajah  of  Sattara  since  ho  has 
been  pUoed  under  your  charge  at  Benares.  His 
Lordship  is  also  of  opinion  that  your  assertion 
of  the  ex-Rjyah's  innocence  ofthe  charge  of  which 
he  was  convicted,  and  of  his  ability  to  prove 
that  innooenooy  is  as  unbeooming  as  it  was  un- 


called for.  Tho  Government  for  the  time  being 
and  the  Court  of  Directors  having  convinced 
themselves  of  the  ex-Rajah's  guilt,  decided  on  de- 
posing him  from  his  throne,  and  sentenced  him  to 
confinement  at  Benares.  At  Benares  you  were 
charged  with  the  prisoner's  custody ;  with  the 
charges  decided  against  liim,  and  his  previous 
conduct,  you  had  no  concern  ;  and,  considering 
your  official  position,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
while  treating  the  Prince  with  all  consideration 
and  kindness,  you  would  scrupulously  avoid  any 
discussion  of  the  accusations  on  which  the  finiU 
decision  of  the  Government  had  been  passed,  and 
even  discard  all  allusion  to  them  by  the  cx-ELajah 
in  your  presence." 

[Cheers.]  He  did  not  understand  those 
derisive  cries  of  **  Hear,  hear!"  Surely 
no  fault  could  be  found  with  the  Governor 
General  for  telling  an  officer,  the  most  con- 
fidential that  could  be  appointed,  and  hold- 
ing a  station,  in  a  minor  degree  analogous 
to  that  of  an  ambassador  in  Europe,  that 
he  is  not  to  go  to  the  person  at  whose  court 
he  is  resident,  and  to  persuade  that  per- 
son that  the  Government  he  represented 
had  acted  unjustly  ?  No  one  could  ques- 
tion the  propriety  of  the  rebuke  given  to 
Major  Carpenter  ;  and  though  he  imputed 
no  improper  motives,  he  must  candidly 
confess  he  thought  that  in  exercising  his 
judgment  in  the  matter,  and  giving  his 
opinion,  that  officer  had  grossly  violated  his 
duty.  Major  Carpenter,  on  receiving  the 
reprimand,  acknowledged  his  fault,  and 
oflFcred  an  apology.  He  admitted  that  in 
ordinary  circumstances  an  officer  having 
charge  of  a  dethroned  prince  had  no  con- 
cern whatever  with  the  previous  conduct 
of  the  prisoner,  or  with  the  justice  of  the 
sentence  from  which  he  was  suffering.  He 
endeavoured  to  show  that  this  case  was  a 
peculiar  one,  and  that  in  acting  as  he  did 
he  had  not  exceeded  his  duty.  Well,  what 
made  this  an  extraordinary  case  ?  There 
might  have  been  some  justification  for  his 
proceedings  if  he  had  been  in  possession  of 
particular  information,  throwing  new  light 
on  the  case,  and  of  which  the  tribunal  by 
which  the  Rajah  had  been  condemned  had 
been  left  in  ignorance ;  but  there  was  no- 
thing to  show  that  this  was  the  ease,  al- 
though, by  imphcation,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had  given  the  House  to  under- 
stand that  Major  Carpenter  was  better  able 
to  judge  than  any  other  individual  in  India 
of  the  entire  innocence  of  the  unfortunate 
Rajah.  Putting  aside,  however,  all  discus- 
sion of  his  guilt,  hon.  Gentlemen  must  con- 
sider the  circumstances  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  placed  with  regard  to  the 
Rajah.  He  had  very  little  reason  to  com- 
plain of  tjlie  conduct  of  the  Government 
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towards  hira.  The  revenue  of  his  territory 
had  only  been  about  10  lacs,  or  100,000?. 
He  was  taken  by  the  Government  from  a 
dungeon — [**  No,  no !  **] — or  at  any  rate  out 
of  captivity,  in  which,  had  they  not  come 
to  his  aid,  he  would  probably  have  for  ever 
remained;  and,  out  of  motives  of  compas- 
sion, ho  was  so  far  befriended  as  to  be 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  Sattara.  When 
the  Government  became  apprehensive  that 
by  his  conduct  he  would  raise  a  flame  of 
revolt  throughout  the  whole  continent  of 
India,  ho  was  deposed  and  consigned  to  a 
sort  of  demi-confinement,  and  his  income 
then  was  made  10,000?.  a  year,  the  tenth 
part  of  his  former  revenue.  There  was  no 
penury  or  misery  in  the  case ;  and  what- 
ever Major  Carpenter  might  have  said,  the 
opinion  proceeded  only  from  an  individual, 
and  that  individual,  it  had  been  made  ap- 
parent, had  not  acted  in  a  manner  to  im- 
press his  superiors  with  a  conviction  of  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment. 

Mu.  ANSTEY  could  now  picture  to 
himself  what  must  be  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  India,  governed  by  a  Company, 
one  of  the  members  of  which  did  not  he- 
sitate to  give  utterance  to  principles  of 
morality  such  as  they  had  just  heard.  He 
rose,  however,  not  to  comment  upon  the 
policy  which  it  was  declared  ought  to  guide 
officials  in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives 
of  India,  but  merely  to  do  justice  to  the 
reputation  of  a  meritorious  officer.  The 
motives  and  conduct  of  that  officer  had  not 
been  stated  fairly.  Major  Carpenter,  it 
was  true,  as  the  hon.  Baronet  said,  had 
denied  the  accuracy  of  the  conversation 
reported  to  have  passed  between  himself 
and  the  Rajah  at  Benares;  but  the  House 
had  not  been  favoured  with  the  Major's 
explanations  as  to  those  portions  of  the 
colloquy  which  were  correct,  and  those 
which  were  purely  imaginery.  In  all  es- 
sential points,  the  allegation  of  proposals 
having  been  made  by  Major  Carpenter  to 
the  deposed  Prince  to  confess  himself  guilty, 
as  a  condition  of  perfect  freedom,  remained 
still  uncontradicted.  The  declaration  of 
the  Rajah  was,  that  offers  were  made  to 
him  to  relinquish  all  further  claim  to  the 
Sattara  throne,  as  he  had  spent  ten  years 
in  unavailing  efforts — to  withdraw  his  Agent 
from  London — and  cease  to  use  any  exer- 
tion to  influence  the  Government  in  his 
favour.  There  was  no  proof  before  the 
House  that  such  proposals  had  not  been 
made ;  and  that  they  had  not  been  made 
by  Major  Carpenter.  With  respect  to 
Major  Carpenter,  that  gentleman  had  been 


likened  to  a  gaoler  and  ambassador,  as  it 
suited  the  turn  of  the  argument :  that  the 
position  of  Major  Carpenter  was,  in  some 
respects,  similar  to  that  of  an  ambassador, 
he  would  not  deny;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  even  at 
the  court  of  an  independent  prince,  obliged 
a  man  of  honour  to  conduct  himself  upon 
the  principles  indicated  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net, or  to  execute  orders  blindly,  conceal- 
ing from  the  knowledge  of  a  friendly  prince 
matters  that  tended  to  his  advantage,  al- 
though possibly  prejudicial  to  the  policy 
of  those  whose  colleague  or  inferior  he 
might  be.  In  this  instance  there  were  pe- 
culiar obligations  upon  Major  Carpenter; 
for  while  he  represented  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  British  Crown,  he  had  also 
been  appointed  with  large  discretionary 
powers  as  a  confidential  counsellor  of  the 
immured  Prince ;  and  was  xjonsequently 
more  than  ordinarily  bound  to  act  accord- 
ing to  those  principles  of  truth  and  justice 
.  which  the  hon.  Baronet  appeared  to  repu- 
diate. He  denied  that  Major  Carpenter 
was  bound  blindly  to  obey  the  orders  of 
his  masters,  when  he  had  become  con- 
vinced of  their  injustice  and  illegality;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  Bound  to  disobey 
them.  He  contended  that  the  Major  had 
exercised  his  large  discretionary  powers 
wisely  in  taking  this  course;  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  conviction,  which  he  trusted 
the  House  would  share  with  him,  that 
there  had  been  the  blackest  guilt  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  oppressed  the  Rajah — 
that  the  Rajah  was  innocent — that  the  case 
was  no  longer  one  of  charge  against  that 
Prince,  but  against  Ministers  at  home  and 
their  delegates  abroad — and  that  it  called 
for  inquiry,  for  impeachment,  and  for  pun- 
ishment. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  believed,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  could  not  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  pledge  his  honour  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Rajah  guilty.  The  hon.  Baro- 
net had  spoken  of  the  Rajah  having  a 
gaoler.  Had  he  had  a  trial?  If  he  had 
a  gaoler,  had  he  had  a  jury  ?  It  was  no- 
tonous  that  the  Rajah  had  been  treated  as 
a  guilty  man,  and  most  grievously  punish- 
ed; but  had  never  undergone  the  ordeal 
aflbrded  in  this  country  to  a  man  accused 
of  a  capital  crime.  He  had  not  had  a 
trial;  he  had  not  been  heard  in  his  de- 
fence; he  had  not  seen  the  evidence  upon 
which  he  had  been  convicted.  But  it  was 
waste  of  time  to  say  more  now.  Another 
Motion  of  a  similar  character  must  shortly 
be  brought  forward,  and  then  the  justice 
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of  the  House  would  be  tested.  He  con- 
tended tbat  Major  Carpenter  bad  violated 
no  confidence,  and  broken  no  obligation 
imposed  upon  him  by  his  situation.  He 
had  been  asked  to  report  by  the  Secret 
Department,  and  he  had  made  his  report 
secretly.  It  had  been  only  by  a  fortunate 
accident  that  the  communication  had  been 
brought  forward.  He  was  sorry  to  see 
the  hon.  ex-Poor  Law  Commissioner  (Mr. 
Lewis)  in  the  situation  he  occupied  that 
night ;  for  he  should  have  hoped  that  the 
maiden  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  been  directed  to  a  diflferent  object 
than  that  of  withholding  justice  from  a 
persecuted  man.  However,  it  was  fortu- 
nate that  no  board  of  guardians  had  juris- 
diction in  the  matter  to  act  under  the  hon. 
ex-Commissioner's  instructions ;  for  if  'so, 
the  Rajah  might  esteem  himself  fortunate 
if  he  obtained  an  allowance  of  31b.  of  gruel 
and  16oz.  of  bread.  He  trusted  that  ulti- 
mately the  House  would  decide  that  the 
Rajah  was  an  injured  man,  and  entitled  to 
justice  at  their  hands. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  Nine  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday^  November  29,  1847. 

MiNtmt.]    PoBUC  Bills.— 1^  Crime  and  Outrage  (Ire- 
land). 
SORailwayi. 

Petitions  pRKsairrKD.  By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  from  Wake- 
field, against,  and  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  from  Chichester, 
for,  the  Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities.— By  Lord  John 
Russell,  fh>m  Glasgow,  for  the  AboliUon  of  TesU  in 
Scotdi  Unirersities.- By  Sir  De  L.  Evans,  from  West- 
minster, and  Sir  B.  Hall,  from  Marylebone,  for  Inquiry 
respeeUng  the  Ri^ah  of  Sattara.— By  Mr.  F.  O'Connor, 
Colonel  Thompson,  and  Mr.  J.  Williams,  trom  several 
places,  against  Coercion,  and  for  Measures  of  Ametiora- 
tioQ  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  A.  IlasUe,  from  Cotton  Workers 
of  Glasgow,  for  Consideration  of  their  Trade.— From 
Norwich,  for  the  Adoption  of  a  High  Court  of  Judicature 
for  Settling  Disputes  between  Naticms  by  Arbitration. 

HEALTH  OF  TOWNS. 

Mr.  BAINES  inquired  of  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  whether  it  were  the  intention  of 
the  Goyernment  to  introduce  into  Parlia- 
ment any  measure  relating  to  the  public 
health  of  towns  ? 

Viscount  MORPETH  begged  to  say, 
in  answer  to  the  question,  that  it  was  the 
hope  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be 
able  to  introduce  a  measure  with  respect 


to  the  health  of  towns  at  an  early  day  on 
the  reassembling  of  Parliament  after  the 
Christmas  recess. 

Dr.  BOWRING  inquired  whether  it 
were  intended  that  the  metropolis  should 
be  included  within  th^  provisions  of  such 
Bill? 

Viscount  MORPETH  could  not  answer 
the  question  at  present. 

RELIEF  MONEY  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  FRENCH  inquired  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  what  course  Her 
Majesty's  Government  meant  to  adopt  for 
the  recovery  of  the  monies  advanced  to  the 
several  unions  in  Ireland,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the 'Act  10th  and  11th  Victoria, 
c.  7,  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor, 
and  how  much  of  the  money  so  advanced 
it  was  their  intention  to  insist  on  the  re- 
payment of?  He  would  also  inquire 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  have  those  works  completed 
which  had  been  undertaken  in  Ireland  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Act  1st  and  2nd 
Victoria,  c.  21,  and,  if  it  should  not  be  the 
intention  to  complete  those  works,  whether 
or  not  they  intended  to  ask  from  the  grand 
juries  repayment  of  any  monies  expended 
by  them  on  such  works  ?  He  was  aware 
that  the  first  question  had  received  an 
answer  in  the  Parliamentary  papers  de- 
livered that  morning;  but  he  begged  not- 
withstanding to  put  it  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  order  that  the  answer 
might,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
public  press,  go  forth  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. With  respect  to  the  second  question, 
he  wished  to  guard  himself  from  the  sup- 
position of  desiring  to  draw  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  any  statement  in- 
volving any  further  advance  of  money  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  What  he  wanted 
to  know  was,  whether  the  Government 
would  perform  the  engagements  under 
which  the  works  were  undertaken  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  first  question  of  my  hon. 
Friend  refers  to  the  repayment  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  sum  advanced  under  the  Tem- 
porary Relief  Act,  or  the  Ration  Act,  as 
I  believe  it  is  called  in  Ireland,  which 
was  passed  to  enable  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  supply  with  food,  during  the 
summer,  a  great  number  of  destitute 
persons  in  Ireland.  I  stated,  early  in  the 
last  Session,  what  the  probable  amount 
required  for  that  purpose  would  be,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say^hat,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
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and  the  care  taken  in  administering  the 
funds,  the  sum  required  falls  considerably 
short  of  the  estimated  amount.  The  vote 
I  took  for  this  purpose  was  for  a  sum  not 
exceeding  2,200,000^.,  and  the  actual  ex- 
penditure— though  relief  was  afforded  to  a 
much  later  period  than  was  at  first  intended 
— including  the  maintenance  of  the  fever 
hospitals,  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
1,673,000?.  The  sums  to  he  recovered 
from  the  different  unions  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  various  unions  to 
repay  the  amounts  advanced;  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  refer  to  the  papers  which 
have  been  laid  on  the  table  will  find  that 
there  is  a  material  difference,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  unions.  In  the 
union  of  Ballina,  for  instance,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  distressed,  the  amount  to  be 
repaid  is  13,716?.,  the  amount  of  grant 
being  43,610?.  In  the  Ballinasloe  union 
the  sum  to  be  repaid  is  20,346?.,  and  the 
amount  of  grant  11,124?.;  the  total  net 
amount  advanced  by  the  Relief  Commis- 
sion being  81,470?.  The  sum  to  be  repaid 
by  the  Westport  union  is  5,624?.,  the 
amount  of  grant  being  37,993?.;  and  in 
the  Wexford  union  7,866?.  is  to  be  repaid, 
the  grant  being  only  657?.  With  regard 
to  the  second  question  put  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with 
reference  to  the  completion  of  the  works 
undertaken  in  Ireland  under  the  provisions 
of  the  1st  and  2nd  Victoria,  c.  21,  that 
must  depend  mainly  upon  what  the  grand 
juries  in  Ireland  choose  to  do.  It  was 
stated,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  part  of 
the  late  Government,  that  these  works 
were  not  undertaken  with  the  view  of  com- 
pleting them,  hut  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  employment  to  the  people 
during  a  period  of  distress;  and  it  has  been 
announced,  in  several  documents  since 
laid  on  the  table,  that  the  Government  do 
not  undertake  to  complete  those  works. 
With  regard  to  the  repayment  of  the 
monies  which  have  been  on  such  works, 
I  do  not  think,  on  referring  to  the  Act, 
that  there  is  the  slightest  ground  for  a 
claim,  on  the  part  of  the  counties,  to  be  re- 
lieved from  any  portion  of  the  re])ayment 
until  the  works  are  completed.  The  8th 
Clause  of  the  Act  1  and  2  Victoria,  c.  21, 
is  in  these  words  : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  That  a  moiety  of  the  monies 
80  from  time  to  time  advanced  for  tljo  execution 
of  public  works  in  any  county,  pursuant  to  the 
application  of  the  justices  and  cesspayers  assem- 
bled at  special  sessions  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  re- 
paid by  f^rand  jury  presentment,  at  such  time  and 
in  8uch  manner,  and  with  such  interest,  as  the 


said  Commissionors  of  the  Treasury  shall  appoint 
and  direct.'' 

That  is  to  say,  that  one  half  of  the  sums 
advanced  from  time  to  time  is  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  grand  juries,  aiid  to  be  re- 
paid with  interest,  as  the  Treasury  may 
direct.  I  consider  that  these  works  now 
stand  much  in  the  position  of  other  works. 
They  have  been  continued  as  relief  works; 
the  necessity  for  their  continuance  as  relief 
works  has  ceased ;  and  I  therefore  do  not 
propose  to  impose  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  any  further  burden,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  those  works.  But, 
as  I  privately  announced  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  some  time  ago,  I  am 
ready,  as  soon  as  the  repayment  of  these 
advances  begins,  to  re-advance  the  amounts 
so  repaid  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
works  undertaken  under  the  Act. 

BANKING--SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND. 

Colonel  MURE  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  of  which  he  had 
given  him  notice.  The  House  was  aware 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844,  while  they  comprehended  the  pro- 
vincial banks  of  England,  did  not  extend 
to  the  banking  systems  of  either  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  a  separate  Act  having  been 
passed  with  reference  to  those  countries  in 
the  Session  of  1845  ;  and  he  wished  to 
ask  whether  it  were  the  intention  of  the 
Government  that  the  Committee  for  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  intended  to  move 
to-morrow  should  take  up  the  question  of 
the  monetary  system  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land in  connexion  with  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  England,  or  whether  it  were  their 
intention  that  the  monetary  system  of  the 
two  former  countries  should  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  inquiry  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tiie  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  words  of  his  notice,  he 
would  see  that  it  was  general.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  Committee  for  which  he  in- 
tended to  move  should  inquire  how  far  the 
recent  commercial  distress  had  been  af- 
fected by  the  laws  for  regulating  the  issue 
of  bank-notes  payable  on  demand. 

HOP  DUTY— EXCISE  LAWS. 
Mr.  FRE  wen  wished  to  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  whether,  as  it  was 
his  intention  to  submit  to  Parliament  a 
measure  for  the  revision  of  the  Excise  laws, 
he  could  hold  out  any  hope  that  he  would 
propose  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  hops  ? 
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The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied  that  he  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  informed  the  House  that  he 
might  be  able  to  propose  considerable 
changes  in  the  Excise  laws,  but  he  had 
added,  as  a  special  proviso,  that  the  re- 
vision would  be  such  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  revenue.  He  thought  it  would 
not  be  proper  that  he  should  now  antici- 
pate the  statement  he  might  hereafter  have 
to  lay  before  the  House,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sussex  must  therefore  excuse 
him  for  declining  to  answer  that  question. 

ISLE  OF  MAN. 

Dr.  BOWRING  inquired  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
recommend  Her  Majesty  to  issue  a  com- 
mission, similar  to  that  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  prosecute  inquiries  in  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  with  the  view  to  the  reform  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  judicature  of  the  Isle 
of  Man? 

Sir  G.  grey  stated,  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  at  present  entertain  any  in- 
tention of  issuing  such  a  commission;  and 
he  wM  not  encouraged  by  the  commission 
which  had  been  appointed  with  reference 
to  the  Channel  Islands  to  recommend  such 
a  step.  At  the  same  time  he  might  state, 
that  if  sufficient  grounds  were  shown,  ho 
would  be  ready  to  assent  to  an  inquiry. 

SUPPLY. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

The  passages  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
relating  to  Supply  having  been  read, 

Mr.  PARKER  moved  that  the  Supply 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty. 

Mr.  HUME  wished,  before  the  question 
was  put,  to  ask  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government,  before  proposing 
the  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  to  insti- 
tute any  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
isting taxes,  and  the  propriety  of  altering, 
reducing,  or  abolishing  any  of  them  ?  He 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary that  this  subject  should  be  con- 
sidered in  all  its  branches.  The  means  of 
revenue  were  diminished,  and  they  ought 
to  consider  whether  the  requisite  taxes 
could  not  be  raised  with  less  trouble  and 
expense  to  the  community.  He  thought 
that  a  Finance  Committee  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed, in  order  that  this  matter  might  be 
fairly  and  properly  considered. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  stated  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
propose  the  appointment  of  any  Committee, 


either  on  the  question  of  general  taxation, 
or  upon  the  whole  expenditure  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  HUME  observed  that,  after  the 
noble  Lord's  statement,  he  should  think  it 
his  duty  to  submit  to  the  House  the  pro- 
priety of  appointing  such  a  Committee  as 
he  had  mentioned. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  was  understood  to 
say  that,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  brought 
forward  such  a  Motion,  he  would  propose 
an  Amendment  upon  it. 

Motion  agreed  to.     House  resumed. 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND). 

Sir  G.  grey  moved,  that  so  much  of 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  as  related  to  Ireland 
be  read. 

The  following  passages  were  accordingly 
read  by  the  Clerk  at  the  table  : — 

"  Her  Majesty  laments  that  in  some  Counties  of 
Ireland  atrocious  Crimes  have  been  conmiitted, 
and  a  Spirit  of  Insubordination  has  manifested  it- 
self, leading  to  an  Organised  Resistance  to  legal 
Rights. 

**  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  employed  with  Vi- 
gour and  Energy  the  Means  which  the  Law  places 
at  his  Disposal  to  detect  Offenders,  and  to  prevent 
the  Repetition  of  Offences.  Her  Majesty  feels  it, 
however,  to  be  her  Duty  to  her  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  Subjects  fco  ask  the  Assistance  of  Parlia- 
ment in  taking  further  Precautions  against  the 
Perpetration  of  Crime  in  certain  Counties  and 
Districts  in  Ireland." 

Sir  G.  grey  said  :  Sir,  it  is  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  regret  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  conveyed  in  those 
passages  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  which 
have  just  been  read,  and  in  the  discharge 
of  an  imperative  duty,  I  rise  to  ask  the 
House  for  permission  to  lay  upon  the  table 
a  Bill  for  the  better  prevention  of  crime  and 
outrage  in  certain  districts  of  Ireland.  The 
attention  of  Parliament  has  recently  been 
largely  directed  to  the  affairs  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  conse- 
quence of  that  visitation  of  rrovidencc — 
unprecedented,  perhaps,  in  its  suddenness 
and  in  its  extent — which,  while  it  inflicted 
severe  privation  on  the  inhabitants  of  most 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  fell  with  pecu- 
liar intenseness  and  severity  on  the  people 
of  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate 
dependence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  po- 
pulation on  that  article  of  food,  which,  from 
causes  which  have  hitherto  baffled  all  re- 
search and  inquiry,  was  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed— in  coDsequence  of  the  severity  of 
that  calamity,  and  of  the  intenseness  with 
which  it  visited  Ireland,  successive  Govern- 
ments— the  Government  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  in  the  first 
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instance,  and  the  Government  of  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  afterwards — felt 
it  their  duty  to  propose  to  Parliament  mea- 
sures calculated  to  mitigate  the  distress 
and  to  relieve  the  destitution  with  which 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  afflicted,  and  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  famine  and  disease, 
which  were  rapidly  spreading  through 
that  unhappy  land.  Parliament  responded 
readily  to  the  appeals  made  to  it  by  suc- 
cessive Governments,  and  various  Acts 
were  passed  sanctioning  measures  calcu- 
lated to  effect  the  object  with  which  they 
were  prepared.  Acts  were  passed  author- 
ising grants  and  advances  of  money,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  immediate  relief  for  a 
pressing  and  emergent  necessity,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  landed  proprietors 
to  obtain  advances  which  might  be  em- 
ployed in  improving  the  condition  of  their 
lands;  thus  effecting  the  double  object  of 
employing  the  people,  and  affording  to  a 
large  number  of  them  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  of  increasing  the  future  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil,  and  its  capability  of 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  people  set- 
tled upon  it.  An  Act,  too,  was  passed  last 
Session,  making  better  and  more  ample 
provision  for  the  permanent  relief  and  sup- 
port of  the  destitute  poor  of  Ireland  from 
resources  drawn  from  the  property  of  that 
country.  I  had  ventured  to  hope  that  the 
calamity  by  which  Ireland  had  been  visited 
might  not  prove  an  unmingled  evil,  I  had 
ventured  to  hope  that,  from  the  period  of 
extreme  distress  which  had  passed  over 
Ireland,  a  new  era  might  have  been  dated; 
and  that  one  result,  at  least,  of  that  severe 
distress,  and  of  the  measures  taken  for  its 
relief,  would  have  have  been  to  draw  toge- 
ther, in  bonds  of  mutual  goodwill,  founded, 
if  upon  no  better  motive,  at  least  upon  a 
sense  of  their  common  interest,  the  different 
classes  of  society.  I  did  venture  to  hope 
that  there  would  have  been  inculcated  upon 
all  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the  mu- 
tual co-operation  of  all  classes  of  society, 
each  discharging  those  functions  which 
Providence  has  assigned  to  it — and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant, the  duties  attaching  to  the  highest 
or  to  the  lowest  grades  of  society — in  pro- 
moting the  peace,  order,  industry,  and 
prosperity  of  their  common  country,  and  in 
developing  those  resources  which  that  coun- 
try undoubtedly  possesses,  but  which  have 
been  hitherto  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
fruitless  and  unavailing,  owing  to  the  un- 
hap}>y  divisions,  political  and  religious, 
which  have  prevailed — owing  to  the  jea- 


lousies and  mistrusts  which  have  existed 
between  different  classes  of  society,  which 
have  been  the  fruitful  source  of  crime  and 
disorder,  and  have  opposed  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  every  attempt  which 
has  been  made  permanently  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  country.  I  am  not 
yet  prepared  to  abandon  the  hope  that 
those  expectations  may  be  realised;  for 
the  case  it  will  be  my  duty  to  lay  before 
Parliament  to-night  will  apply,  I  re- 
joice to  say,  to  only  a  comparatively  small 
poi*tion  of  Ireland.  I  am  glad  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  repeating  what  I  said 
on  the  first  night  of  the  Session,  in  an- 
swer to  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Grattan),  that  in  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land crime  has  diminished;  that  I  believe 
life  and  property  are  as  safe  in  a  great 
portion  of  that  country  as  in  any  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions;  and  that  the 
crimes  which  have  stained  and  disgraced 
some  districts,  and  which  bring  down 
shame  upon  Ireland,  are  held  in  detes- 
tation and  abhorrence  by  the  inhabitants 
of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  the 
general  result  of  the  tabular  statistics  of 
crime  transmitted  by  the  constabulary  of 
Ireland  shows  that  there  has  been  a 
diminution  of  crime  recently,  compared 
with  former  periods,  when  the  attention  of 
the  House  has  been  directed  to  the  affairs 
of  that  country.  The  aggregate  offences 
of  all  kinds  reported  by  the  constabulary 
have  considerably  diminished.  Taking  even 
the  month  of  October,  during  which  the 
crimes  to  which  I  shall  presently  feel  it 
my  painful  duty  to  allude  more  in  detail, 
were  perpetrated  in  rapid  and  frightful 
succession,  the  gross  returns  of  the  amount 
of  crime  for  October,  1847,  as  compared 
with  1846,  show  a  diminution  of  nearly 
one-third.  The  gross  amount  of  crimes 
of  all  kinds  —  I  allude  to  those  crimes 
with  which  hon.  Gentlemen  are  familiar, 
and  which  are  enumerated  in  the  con- 
stabulary reports — committed  in  October, 
1847,  was  1,035;  while  the  gross  num- 
ber of  crimes  committed  in  October, 
1846,  amounted  to  1,483.  There  has 
been  a  still  more  remarkable  decrease 
since  January  last,  for  at  that  time  crime 
had  reached  its  maximum,  and  the  number 
was  2,885,  while  in  October,  1847  (as  I 
have  said),  the  number  was  1 ,035.  I  wish, 
therefore,  distinctly  to  state,  that  it  is  no 
general  bill  of  indictment  which  I  am  about 
to  prefer  against  the  people  of  Ireland.  I 
do  not  come  here  to  use  the  language  which 
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has  been  imputed  to  some  one — I  know 
not  whom — by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  Roche),  when  he  said  that  the  whole 
country  had  been  stigmatised  as  a  country 
of  assassins.  Any  one  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  that  country  would  know  that  such  an 
accusation  was  wholly  groundless.  But 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  there  are  dis- 
tricts in  Ireland  in  which  there  is  an 
amount  of  crime,  more  dreadful  from  its 
concentration;  in  which,  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  the  records  of  crime  have 
been  of  a  frightful  and  appalling  nature; 
in  which  there  have  been  instances  of  as- 
sassination, apparently  the  results  of  a  se- 
cret conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, whether  it  be  property  held  in  small 
portions,  or  by  individuals  whose  lands  are 
to  be  counted  by  thousands  of  acres — a  se- 
cret conspiracy  which  has  led  to  men  being 
doomed  on  account  of  their  exercising,  and 
in  the  fairest  manner,  the  rights  which  are 
ordinarily  held  to  be  attached  to  property  ; 
and  these  crimes,  concentrated  as  they  have 
been  in  such  narrow  limits,  have  spread 
the  iltmost  terror,  consternation,  and  dis- 
may among  all  the  peaceable  and  orderly 
inhabitants  of  those  districts.  I  think, 
then,  that  I  have  a  right  to  call  upon  those 
Members  for  other  parts  of  Ireland  who 
feel  that  the  character  of  their  constituents 
may  be  affected  by  conclusions  which  may 
be  formed  in  ignorance,  and  which,  per- 
haps, will  be  formed  in  other  countries 
to  the  general  prejudice  of  Ireland,  to 
come  forward  and  lend  their  aid  in  arrest- 
ing the  hand  of  the  assassin  in  those  dis- 
tricts to  which  I  refer,  and  giving  that  pro- 
tection to  life  which  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  subjects  have  a  right  to  look  for 
at  the  hands  of  the  Government.  I  will 
only  make  one  other  observation  on  this 
point,  with  regard  to  the  partial  extent  of 
these  outrages — that  the  crime  to  which 
I  shall  have  to  advert  has  not  developed 
itself  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  in  which, 
as  I  regret  to  say,  distress  is  still  severe. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land stated  this  with  great  clearness  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session;  that  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  pretext  for  these  crimes — I  do 
not  say  that  there  could  be  an  excuse  under 
any  circumstances — but  that  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  pretence  for  the  assertion  that 
men  are  driven  to  desperation  and  mad- 
ness by  the  pressure  of  want  and  distress. 
These  crimes  are  committed  in  districts  in 
which  there  is  money  to  pay  rent,  and  in 
which,  when  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 


comes  upon  the  defaulters,  they  are  found 
to  have  the  money,  and  when  they  see  re- 
sistance to  the  law  to  be  unavailing  the 
money  has  been  forthcoming;  and  there  is 
no  pretence  for  saying  that  there  is  any  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  the  demands  made  upon 
them,  or  that  it  is  the  attempt  harshly  to 
enforce  those  demands  which  drive  men 
to  the  perpetration  of  these  crimes.  But  I 
know  I  may  be  met  by  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers, even  with  reference  to  that  part  of 
Ireland  to  which  the  measure  I  shsdl  have 
to  propose  will  apply,  by  an  objection  which 
was  hinted  at  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session,  namely,  that  in  proposing  a  Bill 
of  this  nature  we  are  having  recourse  to 
the  old,  vulgar,  oft-tried  expedient  of  co- 
ercion, while  we  leave  the  causes  of  the 
evils  from  which  these  crimes  arise  un- 
touched, and  make  no  attempt  to  remove 
those  causes.  [Mr.  F.  O'Connor:  Hear!] 
The  hon.  Member  opposite  cheers  that  ex- 
pression; it  will  be  for  him  by  and  by  to 
show,  if  he  can,  that  the  measure  which  I 
am  about  to  propose  can  justly  be  character- 
ised as  a  needless  and  harsh  measure  of 
coercion :  if  not — if  it  is  only  a  just  mea- 
sure for  the  prevention  of  crime— and  if  we 
are  only  asking  for  those  powers  which  are 
essential  for  a  Government  to  possess  in 
order  to  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the 
country — I  shall  claim  his  vote  in  favour 
of  a  step  calculated  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood,  shed  by  the  hand  of  the  ruthless 
and  cowardly  assassin,  skulking  behind  a 
wall  and  endeavouring  to  take  without  a 
moment's  warning  the  life  of  a  man  who  is 
unconscious  of  being  the  object  of  any 
one's  jealousy  or  hatred.  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  objection  which  I  have  no- 
ticed, I  am  willing  to  say  that  I  so  far 
concur  in  it,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  pro- 
pose this  Bill  as  a  cure  for  many  of  those 
evils  which  exist  in  Ireland.  I  think  it 
would  indicate  a  very  shortsighted  policy  to 
imagine  that  the  mere  prevention  of  crime 
by  police  regulations  or  penal  measures  was 
the  great  object  of  legislation.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, when  crime  of  a  peculiar  char- 
acter is  rife,  that  the  law  should  be  en- 
forced, and  that,  if  the  law  be  inadequate 
to  the  protection  of  life,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  just  rights  which  law  has 
guaranteed  to  individuals,  it  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  render  it  efficient  for  the 
purposes  for  which  law  is  required;  but,  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I 
disclaim  at  once  any  pretence  that  a  Bill  of 
this  kind,  limited  as  it  will  be  in  its  dura- 
tion, and  partial  in  its  character,  can  be 
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any  panacea  for  the  evils  of  Ireland,  or 
that  when  we  have  passed  it  we  have  dis- 
charged the  duty  we  owe  to  the  inhahi- 
tants  of  that  country.  Far  be  from  me 
any  such  idea !  it  is  the  duty  of  a  wise  Go- 
vernment, and  of  a  wise  Legislature,  to 
look  to  the  causes  of  evils,  rather  than  to 
their  symptoms.  But  I  am  not  3)repared 
to  say  that  the  symptoms  are  to  be  neg- 
lected, or  that  we  are  to  wait  for  that  slow 
curative  process  which  may  be  effected  by 
measures  with  regard  to  the  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  the  disposal  of  encumbered 
estates,  the  grand  jury  laws,  or  other  sub- 
jects however  important — I  cannot  hold,  I 
say,  that  we  are  to  disregard  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  while  that  slow  curative 
process  is  in  progress.  I  must  also  say, 
that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  do  all 
that  is  attributed  to  it  by  some.  I  believe 
that  Parliament  may  do  much  in  the  way 
of  wise  and  judicious  legislation;  it  may, 
and  I  trust  it  will,  be  able  to  establish  a 
better  system  to  govern  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  than  that  which  now 
subsists ;  though  I  altogether  disclaim  any 
participation  in  the  Utopian  views  of  those 
who  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  place  this  ques- 
tion by  law  on  a  footing  which  will  obviate 
all  disputes,  or  that  we  can  grant  perpe- 
tuity of  tenure  to  a  man  and  his  descendants 
(as  an  hon.  Member  said  the  other  night), 
though  he  is  now  tenant  at  will ;  and  I  also 
protest  strongly  against  being  supposed  to 
concur  in  the  significant  expression  which 
was  used  about  **  taking  the  idlers  off  the 
land."  No,  I  cannot  think  that  this 
House  will  ever  sanction  any  system  by 
which  the  rights  of  landlords  shall  be 
transferred  to  tenants,  though  I  believe 
much  may  be  done  to  place  the  relation 
between  those  two  classes  of  society  upon 
a  better  footing,  and  to  remove  some  of 
those  causes  of  heartburnings,  and  mis- 
trust, and  jealousies,  and  litigation,  which 
have  been  the  fertile  sources  of  crime  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  real  cure  of  the  state  of  society 
in  Ireland  is  to  be  found  in  the  faithful, 
zealous,  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties 
by  all  classes  of  society,  the  humblest  as 
well  as  the  highest  ;  and  that  the  neglect 
by  any  class  of  those  duties  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  to  it  is  sure  to  produce 
a  derangement  in  the  social  system,  and  re- 
tard effectually  any  beneficial  result  from 
the  wisest  and  most  wholesome  legislation. 
But,  while  we  call  upon  Gentlemen  con- 
nected with  property  in  Ireland  to   dis- 


charge the  duties  attached  to  the  posses- 
sion of  property — while  we  call  upon  the 
poor-law  guardians  to  give  their  aid  in  car- 
rying into  effect  the  laws  devised  for  the 
humane  purpose  of  preventing  destitution 
and  affording  relief  to  the  poor — while  we 
call  upon  all  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern- 
ment by  discharging  the  social  duties 
which  belong  to  their  position,  they  have 
a  right  to  call  upon  the  Government,  if 
they  are  willing  to  discharge  those  duties, 
for  protection  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin, 
and  for  that  security  of  life  which  will  en- 
able them  to  remain  resident  on  their  pro- 
perties or  in  their  respective  districts,  co- 
operating with  the  Government  in  oarrying 
into  effect  those  laws  which  may  be  passed 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  common  good  of 
all.  Having  adverted  to  the  general  and 
satisfactory  result  of  an  investigation  of 
the  tables  showing  the  aggregate  offences 
of  all  kinds  reported  by  the  constabulary, 
and  shown  that  they  have  considerably  di- 
minished, I  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
House  some  statements  with  regard  to 
four  classes  of  crimes  which,  I  regret  to 
say,  have  within  the  last  six  months,  in 
the  aggregate,  been  very  materially  in- 
creased. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  comparison 
of  the  outrage  returns  for  the  six  months 
ending  October,  1847,  compared  with  those 
of  the  same  period  in  the  year  1846,  and 
they  show  the  following  results  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  : — 

1846.        1847. 

Homicides 68  ...     96 

Attempts  on  life  by  firing  at 

the  person    65  ...  126 

Robberies  of  arms 207  ...530 

Firing  into  dwellings 51  ...  116 

But  even  this  would  give  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  fearful  increase  in  these  classes 
of  crimes  which  has  taken  place  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland  to  which  it  will  now  be  my 
duty  to  call  the  particular  attention  of  the 
House.  The  whole  of  Ireland  is  not  im- 
plicated in  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the 
fearful  increase  in  the  aggregate  of  these 
serious  offences,  all  of  them  affecting  hu- 
man life,  and  many  of  them  involving  the 
actual  loss  of  life.  I  look  at  the  police  re- 
turns, and  find  that  it  was  about  the  middle 
of  September  that  these  crimes  began  to 
increase,  and  since  then  they  have  ad- 
vanced with  frightful  rapidity.  It  devolves 
upon  me,  from  the  position  I  hold,  to  re- 
ceive the  accounts  of  these  outrages  and  of 
the  barbarous  acts  committed;  and  painful 
and  distressing  as  were  the  accounts  last 
year  that  came  in  day  by  day  of  deathi 
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from  severe  destitution,  which  was  pressing 
down  the  people  and  exhausting  all  the  re- 
sources availahle  for  its  mitigation,  it  has 
been  infinitely  more  painful  and  distressing 
to  receive  these  records  of  crime:  the  one 
was  the  act  of  Providence,  and  we  trusted 
that  Providence  would  aid  our  efforts  to 
mitigate  and  remove  the  evil ;  but  these 
are  acts  which  show  a  depravity  of  heart, 
an  absence  of  right  principle,  a  want  of  all 
regard  for  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  from 
which  one  turns  with  a  feeling  of  sickening 
disgust.  The  total  number  of  homicides 
throughout  Ireland  in  October  was  19  ; 
firing  at  the  person,  32;  firing  into  dwel- 
lings, 26;  robberies  of  arms,  118;  total, 
195.  But,  on  examining  tho  returns,  I 
find  that  of  these  195  crimes  139  were 
committed  in  Clare,  Limerick,  or  Tippe- 
rary,  being  71  per  cent  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, though  the  population  of  those  three 
counties  is  only  13  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland.  Of  the  19  homicides  three 
were  committed  in  Clare,  two  in  Limerick, 
and  five  in  Tipperary  ;  of  the  32  cases  of 
firinff  at  the  person,  nine  were  in  Clare, 
five  m  Limerick,  and  six  in  Tipperary;  of 
the  26  cases  of  firing  into  dwellings,  one 
was  in  Clare,  nine  in  Limerick,  ten  in 
Tipperary  ;  and  of  the  118  robberies  of 
arms,  twenty  were  in  Clare,  50  in  Lime- 
rick, and  19  in  Tipperary.  The  robberies 
of  arras  in  these  three  counties  are  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  robberies  of  arms  in  Ireland; 
in  Limerick  they  are  42  per  cent,  with  a 
population  of  only  4  per  cent  of  the  whole 
population  of  Ireland.  It  is  chiefly  to  these 
counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary, 
that  the  observations  I  shall  have  to  make 
will  apply  ;  it  is  chiefly  from  these  coun- 
ties that  the  records  of  crime  are  taken,  to 
some  of  which  I  shall  have  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  though  I  am  aware 
that  the  tendency  of  crime  is  to  spread; 
and  in  King's  County  and  Roscommon, 
and,  I  regret  to  say,  the  hitherto  orderly 
county  of  Fermanagh,  the  peaceable  re- 
sidents and  possessors  of  property  have 
been  struck  with  terror  and  dismay  by 
the  threats  of  similar  outrages,  and  the 
impunity  with  which  those  threats  are 
executed,  or  attempted  to  be  executed.  I 
shall  begin  about  the  middle  of  September; 
for  it  was  about  that  period  that  these 
crimes  assumed  their  present  type  and 
frequency,  and  became  remarkable;  and  it 
will  be  seen  in  the  cases  I  shall  submit  to 
the  House,  that  they  have  not  been  di- 
rected against  one  class  —  the  landlord 
class,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  it 


here,  as  composed  of  gentlemen  of  pro- 
perty with  large  bodies  of  tenantry — ^but 
they  have  been  directed  in  almost  all  in- 
stances against  the  class  of  landowners, 
and  they  arise  either  from  motives  of  re- 
venge, owing  to  persons  having  taken  land 
from  which  others  (sometimes  three  or  four 
years  before)  were  dispossessed,  or  to  inti- 
midate  collectors  of  rent,  and  prevent  its 
payment  being  enforced.  The  first  case  I 
shall  mention,  taking  them  in  the  order  of 
date  in  which  they  have  been  reported, 
occurred  in  the  county  of  Limerick  on  the 
IGth  of  September  ;  it  was  the  case  of  a 
small  farmer,  and  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate reports : — 

**  Michael  Connoll,  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Ilolland, 
and  wlio  lived  on  the  townland  of  Showrath,  in 
the  parish  of  Mahoonngh,  and  barony  of  Glenquin, 
was  shot  dead  on  Thursday  morning  last,  in  a 
meadow,  whilst  attacliing  a  rope  to  a  haycock." 

The  man  was  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties, having  some  small  holding  of  his  own, 
and  was  attending  to  his  property;  and  tho 
only  reason  assigned  for  this  murder,  com- 
mitted in  broad  daylight,  is,  that  there 
having  been  a  distress  on  the  estate,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  tenants,  but  to 
which  distress  he  was  no  party,  the  land- 
lord returned  this  man  some  of  his  cattle 
which  had  been  distrained;  and  for  this  he 
was  singled  out  for  assasination,  and  de- 
liberately shot.  To  show  the  system  of 
terror  which  prevails,  I  will  just  mention 
that  there  was  a  man  employed  in  tho 
same  field,  and  not  many  yards  ofl^,  who  is 
not  suspected  of  being  a  party  to  the  mur- 
der; but  he  denied  having  heard  the  firing 
of  the  shot,  or  knowing  anything  of  tho 
matter,  till  his  master,  who  was  at  some 
distance,  came  up  and  showed  him  that 
Connell  was  lying  dead  a  few  yards  from 
him.  I  do  not  speak  of  that  as  a  case  of 
sympathy  with  tho  assassin.  There  is 
that  sympathy,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  some 
districts — I  will  not  say  universally,  but 
generally;  and,  owing  to  that  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  a  large  number  in  those  dis- 
tricts, and  of  the  terror  excited  by  the  de- 
termination with  which  these  decrees  are 
executed  in  others,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  information  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  to  render  in  aid  of  the  discovery  of 
offenders  of  this  class;  and  much  labour 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  police,  which 
they  have  discharged  with  greater  suc- 
cess than  might,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  been  expected.  The  next 
case  is  one  with  which  the  same  individual 
stands  charged  who  is  waiting  his  trial  for 
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the  murder  of  Connell,  and  on  another 
charge  hesides  of  a  similar  nature.  A 
suh-inspector  of  police  in  the  county  of 
Limerick  reports  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber last: — 

"  I  have  to  state,  that  on  the  evening  of  yester- 
day, the  19th  instant,  a  few  minutes  before  seven 
o'clock,  as  Michael  Kelly  was  walking  near  his 
own  house  at  Bunkey,  in  company  with  Edward 
Ryan,  he  perceived  a  man  who  lives  witliin  a  few 
yards  of  him  following  him  along  the  road,  and  on 
his  coming  up  to  him  he  discharged  a  loaded  pis- 
tol at  him  and  wounded  him  slightly  in  the  back ; 
the  bullet,  having  gone  in  an  oblique  direction, 
was  found  in  his  coat.  The  assassin  immediately 
ran  off,  and  was  followed  by  the  police  in  a  short 
time,  but  the  night  became  so  dark  it  was  impos- 
sible to  trace  him.  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  be 
taken,  as  he  is  well  known  to  the  police  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  cause  of  his 
having  committed  this  outrage  was,  that  Kelly 
had  lately  taken  a  farm  of  which  he  was  dispos- 
sessed." 

In  this  instance  the  attempt  at  murder 
was  happily  unsuccessful;  and  the  Govern- 
ment, affording  that  protection  which  they 
have  done  in  numerous  cases  to  persons 
they  believed  to  be  the  objects  of  attack, 
afforded  to  Kelly  a  guard  of  police,  who 
constantly  watched  his  house  to  prevent 
any  renewal  of  outrage.  But  within  a 
week  of  this,  another  report  was  received 
from  the  sub-inspector  of  police,  in  which 
he  said — 

"  I  have  to  state,  that  on  the  evening  of  yester- 
day a  man  entered  the  house  of  John  Kelly,  of 
Knocksentry,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart  in 
the  presence  of  his  family,  Seven  bullets  passed 
through  his  body,  and  wounded  a  child  named 
Michael  Kelly,  who  was  standing  to  the  rear  of 
him.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  individual 
named  in  my  report,  dated  from  this  place,  and 
sent  on  the  18th,  is  the  person  who  perpetrated 
the  murder,  in  consequence  of  information  having 
been  sworn  against  him  by  Michael  Kelly,  a  bro- 
ther to  deceased,  for  having,  on  the  19th,  fired  at 
him  and  wounded  him  in  the  back.  Knowing 
that  the  man's  object  was  to  murder  Michael 
Kelly,  I  had  a  constant  watch  kept  on  his  house  ; 
and,  finding  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  murder- 
ing the  person  who  had  possession  of  his  farm,  he 
revongod  himself  on  his  brother.  Every  possible 
exertion  has  been  used  to  arrest  the  man,  since 
the  10th  instant.  Men  have  been,  day  and  night, 
since  then,  searching  for  him  ;  but  he  has  so 
many  relations  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
that  almost  every  person  is  endeavouring  to  pro- 
tect him." 

Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
and  discouraging  circumstances  in  the 
whole  history  of  these  cases.  The  ordi- 
nary character  of  these  crimes  is  that  of 
deliberate  assassination,  encouraged,  I  have 
no  doubt,  by  the  impunity — the  immediate 
impunity — for  I  rejoice  to  say  that  mea- 
sures have   been  taken  to  prevent   ulti- 


mate impunity  —  the  immediate  impu- 
nity with  which  the  assassin  is  almost 
sure  he  shall  escape,  because  he  knows 
that  none  but  the  police  will  move  a  hand 
to  arrest  him.  Outrages  may  be  commit- 
ted in  other  countries:  in  this  country  we 
have  occasionally  accounts  of  fearful  out- 
rages; but,  thank  God,  there  is  not  a  man 
who  does  not  lend  his  assistance  to  arrest 
the  offender.  [**  Hear,  hear  I*']  My  hon. 
Friend  (Dr.  Bowring)  cheers  me;  and  it  re- 
minds me  of  one  instance,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
strikingly  illustrative  of  this  truth.  He  and 
his  brother  were  passing  along  the  road  with 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of 
workmen,  and,  after  a  true  Irish  fashion, 
or  rather,  if  some  of  my  hon.  Friends  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  after  the  fashion  of 
Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  two  men 
presented  loaded  horse-pistols  at  them,  and 
threatened  them  with  death  if  they  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  money:  there  was  no  re- 
sisting an  appeal  of  that  kind;  my  hon. 
Friend  immediately  held  out  the  1,000^., 
and  directly  they  had  obtained  the  monej» 
one  of  the  men,  that  there  might  be  no 
mistake  about  the  pistols  being  loaded,  or 
to  stop  immediate  pursuit,  shot  the  horse 
dead  upon  the  spot.  But  what  was  the 
result  ?  One  of  the  gentlemen,  procuring 
a  horse  from  a  neighbouring  cottage,  gal- 
loped to  the  police  station.  My  hon. 
Friend,  relying  on  the  well-known  dis- 
position of  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales,  made  known  the  outrage  as 
widely  as  he  could;  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  on  foot,  the  escape  of  the  crimi- 
nals was  impossible,  and,  before  midnight, 
they  were  secured.  Would  that  the  same 
spirit  existed  in  Ireland — would  that  the 
people  there  were  as  prompt  to  display  a 
willingness  to  aid  in  the  detection  and  ap- 
prehension of  offenders  as  were  the  people 
of  Wales  !  One  object  we  have,  and  which 
we  hope  to  effect  by  the  Bill  I  am 
about  to  introduce,  is  at  least  to  impress 
it  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  render 
every  assistance  in  their  power  to  pursue 
the  perpetrators  of  crime,  and  secure 
their  apprehension,  and,  when  apprehen- 
ded, to  contribute  their  help  in  the  tho- 
rough investigation  of  the  offence.  This, 
I  hope,  we  shall  succeed  in  effecting  bj 
making  any  refusal  on  their  parts,  either 
by  silence  or  by  intentional  absence,  when 
called  upon  to  render  that  assistance* 
punishable  by  law.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
wearying  the  House  with  going  through 
these  cases,  because,  unhappily,  we  are  all 
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already  too  familiar  with  them  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  intelligence.  Still 
it  is  part  of  my  painful  duty  to  show  the 
House  the  extensive  nature  of  the  crimes 
which  it  is  the  ohject  of  us  all  to  suppress 
and  punish.  The  next  case  to  which  I 
shall  refer  is  that  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Roe»  who  was  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Tipperary.  The 
report  states,  that  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
about  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  (and  here  let  me 
particularly  observe  that  the  crime  was  not 
committed  at  night,  but,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  in  broad  daylight ;  not  in  a  de- 
solate place,  but  in  a  place  where  there 
were  inhabited  houses  within  sight  of  the 
assassin) — the  report  says — 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  W.  Roe,  esq., 
justice  of  the  peace,  Rockwell,  was  fired  at  from 
a  plantation,  and  shot  dead  on  the  high  road, 
when  walking  from  his  own  place  to  the  house  oi' 
Mr.  George  Roe,  his  agent.  On  hearing  of  the 
occurrence,  I  immediately  hastened  to  the  scene, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Ffrench,  resident  magistrate, 
where  an  active  and  diligent  inquiry  was  carried 
on  until  seven  o'clock  this  evening.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  thai 
the  guiUj  parties  will  be  discovered." 

(I  regret  to  say  that  hope  has  not  been 
realised,) 

"October  4. — Mr.  Ffrench,  resident  magis- 
trate, reports  that  the  person  by  whom  there  i^ 
every  reason  to  believe  the  shot  was  fired,  hat^ 
fled.  His  description  has  been  sent  for  insertion 
in  the  Hue  and  Cry,  Within  the  last  five  weck& 
he  had  been  ejected  by  Mr.  Roe,  and  had  since 
been  living  within  100  yards  of  the  spot  where 
the  murder  was  committed." 

I  fear  there  is  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  this  person  is  protected  by  persons 
who  ought,  for  their  own  sakes,  to  lend 
their  aid  to  discover  the  offender  and 
bring  him  to  justice.  It  is  not  stated 
in  the  police  report,  but  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  party  suspected  of  having 
committed  this  crime  was  formerly  a  tenant 
of  Mr.  Roe,  and  that  he  owed  several 
years'  rent  to  that  gentleman,  but  ho  re- 
fused to  pay  a  single  farthing,  although 
only  one  year's  rent  was  demanded  of  him. 
He,  however,  was  determined  to  hold  the 
land  in  defiance  of  the  landlord,  without 
paying  rent,  although  nothing  was  alleged 
to  show  his  inability  to  pay  it.  A  writ  of 
ejectment  was  then  enforced,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  landlord  was  shot  within 
a  few  yards  of  his  own  house.  The  next 
case  was  that  of  John  M'Enery  : — 

"  Limerick,  Oct.  4. — John  M*Enery  died  from 
the  effects  of  a  gunshot  wound  inflicted  by  an 
armed  party  who  attacked  his  house." 

Then  in  Tipperary  (October  8),  Timothy 


llanly,  woodranger  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Otway 
<  Javc,  was  shot  dead  through  his  bedroom 
window,  by  some  person  unknown.  The 
next  case  is  that  of  Peter  Nash,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick.     The  report  says — 

"  I  have  to  state  that,  on  yesterday  evening 
(11th  of  October),  a  few  minutes  after  six  o'clock, 
Peter  Nash,  of  Garden-hill,  was  returning  from  a 
log,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fi^m  his  house, 
^vhen,  passing  through  a  narrow  lane  (in  company 
with  two  men  named  Meehan,  connexions  of  his 
own),  he  was  fired  at  and  shot  in  the  back.  I 
was  on  the  spot  before  he  was  removed  to  his 
house,  where  he  expired  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  he  was  fired  at.  In  answer  to  questions 
put  him  by  me,  ho  denied  knowing  who  fired  at 
him,  as  also  the  two  men  who  were  with  him ; 
they  were  examined  by  Mr.  Tracy,  resident  ma- 
gistrate, who  was  at  the  scene  of  occurrence  last 
night,  and  they  distinctly  state  that  they  did  not 
»ee  any  person,  having  run  off  the  moment  Nash 
was  shot." 

Then  comes  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Lucas,  in  King's  County.  The  report 
states — 

"  I  have  to  report  that  about  the  hour  of  nine 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  18th  inst.  (October), 
as  Mr.  William  Lucas,  of  Brusna,  was  returning 
from  the  house  of  his  ploughman,  which  is  situated 
within  about  thirty  yards  from  his  own  house,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  police-barracks 
at  Brusna,  he  was  fired  at  from  behind  the  wall 
of  the  road  by  some  assassin,  as  yet  unknown, 
and  mortally  wounded  in  the  left  temple  and 
breast  with  slugs,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died  in  about  half  an  hour.  The  deceased  was 
walking  by  the  side  of  sub-constable  John  Green 
(one  of  two  protective  police  who  are  stationed  at 
his  house)  when  the  shot  was  fired,  and  the  sub- 
constable  immediately  ran  to  the  barracks  to  turn 
out  the  party,  and  in  about  half  a  minute  they 
were  on  the  spot,  and,  diWding  themselves  through 
the  fields,  made  every  effort  to  discover  the  assas- 
sin, but,  I  regret  to  say,  as  yet  without  ettect.  The 
motive  assigned,  and  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of,  is  in  consequence  of  the  deceased  having  re- 
,  cently  ejected  twelve  or  fourteen  refractory  ten- 
I  ants  from  off  the  lands  of  Scorduff,  in  this  district, 
i  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  which  was  the  sole 
cause  of  this  murder." 

I  Another  case  occurred  in  Clare,  where  a 

I  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Road  was  re- 
turning from  a  friend's,  where  he  had  been 
spending  the  evening.     He  was  fired  at, 

j  and  received  a  gunshot  in  the  hack  and 
neck,  and  several  gunshots  passed  through 
his  hat.  ' 

"  Tipperary,  Oct.  24. — Patrick  Ryan,  steward 
to  Mr.  Kellett,  of  Clonacody,  was  shot  dead  by  a 

I  person  unknown,  on  his  way  home  in  company 
with  Michael  Cunmiins,  who  was  also  wounded  at 
the  same  time." 

The  next  case  is  the  murder  of  Michael 
I  Walsh,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  The  re- 
'  port  states — 

"  I  have  to  report  that,  on  this  morning  (Oct.  30), 

about  half-past  Y  o'clock,  or  near  it,  as  Michael 
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Walsh,  of  Ballynatwich,  steward  to  Charles  O'Cal- 
laghan,  esq.,  Ih-agoon  Guards,  and  of  Ballynabuck, 
was  proceeding  to  Ennis  to  pay  money  to  Mr. 
O'Callaghan's  agent,  he  was  fired  at  from  one  of 
the  Maryfort  plantations  on  the  roadside,  and  shot 
through  the  head  with  a  ball,  and  instantly  killed ; 
two  shots  were  heard  by  several  persons  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  the  persons  who  committed 
the  murder  were  not  seen  by  the  persons  who 
came  up  almost  immediately ;  the  second  shot 
wounded  him  in  the  hand.  He  was  riding 
at  the  time,  and  had  a  sum  of  money  on  his  per- 
son, which  was  taken  by  the  murderer — the 
amount  of  which  cannot  as  yet  be  ascertained,  but 
it  was  over  17/.  Michael  Walsh  was  acting 
as  steward  and  driver  on  the  estate  at  the  time 
the  late  Mr.  Carrig  was  shot ;  and  shortly  after 
gave  up  the  collection  of  the  rent,  but  retained 
his  situation  as  steward,  and  in  charge  of  the  do- 
main, lie  occupied  some  lands  from  which  some 
tenants  were  dispossessed  by  ejectment  about 
three  years  since  ;  his  arms  were  taken  from  his 
house,  as  reported  on  the  16th  of  June,  1846,  and 
for  some  months  after  Mr.  Carrig's  murder  we 
gave  him  police  protection  by  patrol,  &c.,  as  I 
then  considered  his  life  in  danger." 

The  next  case  in  order  to  which  I  must  re- 
fer in  this  melancholy  catalogue  of  crime  is 
the  murder  of  Major  Mahon,  in  tlic  county 
of  Roscommon,  the  only  case  (with  one  ex- 
ception) which  is  drawn  from  that  county ; 
but  I  regret  to  say,  what  I  believe  will  be 
confirmed  by  Gentlemen  connected  with  that 
county,  that  owing  to  the  perpetration  of 
this  crime,  and  to  similar  crimes  in  the 
adjoining  counties,  to  the  murderous  spirit 
in  which  they  have  been  perpetrated,  and 
the  threats  that  have  been  received  by 
several  other  landlords  that  a  similar  fate 
was  destined  for  them,  a  feeling  of  terror 
and  dismay  prevails  throughout  the  county, 
and  no  one  possessed  of  property  feels 
his  life  in  that  district  secure.  The  police 
report  states  that — 

"  This  evening  (Nov.  2),  about  the  hour  of  C 
o'clock,  as  Major  Mahon  was  returning  from  a 
mooting  of  the  board  of  guardians  at  Roscom- 
mon, and  travelling  in  an  open  carriage,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Terence  Shanlcy,  ho  was  met  on 
the  liigli  road  by  two  armed  men,  fired  at,  and 
shot.  1  le  was  wounded  in  the  breast  and  stomach 
with  sliot." 

The  report  from  the  county  inspector 
states — 

*•  Referring  to  Sub-Inspector  Blakoney's  re- 
port of  tlic  melanelioly  murder  of  Major  Denis 
Malion,  of  Strokestown-liousc,  forwarded  yester- 
day evening,  1  beg  to  state  that  1  proceeded  hero 
to  attend  the  inquiry  into  the  occurrence,  and  as- 
sist in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  assassins  ; 
and  during  the  investigation,  which  is  at  this  mo- 
ment going  on,  it  appeared  tliat  there  were  two 
strangers,  and  suspicious-looking  characters  (whose 
de!S(!riptionH  are  lierewith  sent),  seen  lurking  about 
the  sj)ot  where  he  was  murdered  on  the  day  of 
the  occurrence,  and  who  are  8U8i>ected  to  havo 
been  the  persons  who  committed  the  act/' 


The  sub-inspector  further  reports — 

"  I  visited  the  scene  of  the  occurrence  at  7 
o'clock  A.M.  yesterday,  and  also  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  Edmund  Blake, 
esq,,  resident  magistrate,  and  a  party  of  military 
and  constabulary,  and  arrested  several  persons 
residing  in  the  immediate  locality,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  examined  before  the  high  sheriff. 
Lord  Crofton,  D.  H.  Kelly,  deputy-lieutenant, 
Owen  Lloyd,  and  John  Devonish,  esqs.,  magis- 
trates, who  were  then  assembled  in  this  town,  to 
inquire  into  the  occurrence,  and  who  again  met  on 
this  day  for  the  same  purpose,  with  the  addition 
of  Messrs.  Derinzy  and  Bu*mingham,  resident  ma- 
gistrates. The  investigation  is  still  being  pro- 
ceeded with ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  up  to  this 
moment  (half-past  6  p.m.)  no  clue  has  been  ob- 
tained to  the  discovery  of  the  assassins.  I  think 
it  right  to  observe  tliat  last  night  lights  were  ex- 
hibited through  part  of  the  country,  seemingly  in 
exultation  at  this  melancholy  event." 

I  will  also  read  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  vice-lieutenant  and  the  jus- 
tices of  Roscommon ;  with  reference  to  this 
case : — 

"  StrokestowD,  Nov.  5. 
**  We,  the  undersigned,  the  vice-lieatenant 
and  justices  of  the  county  of  Rosoommon,  who 
have  been  for  the  last  few  days  engagtd  in  the 
melancholy  duty  of  investigating  into  tte  oiroam- 
stances  connected  with  the  barbarous  assassizia- 
tion  of  tlie  late  Major  Denis  Mahon,  at  Ilborty,  in 
this  county,  on  the  2nd  of  November  inst,  beg  to 
state,  that  it  has  appeared  clearly  before  us,  that 
there  were  two  persons  engaged  in  the  perpetnt- 
tion  of  this  crime,  one  of  whom  fired  the  &t«l 
shot,  whilst  the  gun  of  the  other  burned  priming. 
From  the  conduct  of  all  the  parties  from  the  vi- 
cinity brought  before  us,  and  their  uniform  denial 
of  circumstances  which  must  have  been  within 
their  knowledge,  we  can  havo  no  doubt  that  an 
extensive  and  deep-laid  conspiracy  existed  against 
this  gentleman's  life.  The  infornuition  we  have 
received  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  general  resist- 
ance against  rents  and  the  legal  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  property  is  in  existence  and  likely  to  ex- 
tend; and  these  circumstances  place  more  than 
ordinary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  justice.  We 
have  heard  that  bonfires,  manifesting  a  very  bad 
disposition  among  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, have  been  lighted  since  the  murders,  and 
that  very  considerable  excitement  prevails.  That, 
from  every  inquiry  we  have  made,  it  seems  that 
this  lamented  gentleman  had  to  deal  with  a 
pauper  tenantry,  owing  from  three  to  four  years' 
arrear  of  rent,  unable  to  till  the  land,  and  unable 
and  unwilling  to  pay  anything  for  it ;  that  he 
was  thus  obliged  to  dispossess  them  or  abandon 
his  property  altogether,  whilst  in  so  doing  no  un- 
necessary liarshness  has  been  used,  and  very  large 
sums  have  been  expended  in  giving  compensation 
and  sending  them  to  America  ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
benevolence  of  his  disposition,  it  was  his  anxiety  to 
obtain  the  means  of  kec])ing  open  the  fever  hos- 
])ital  in  this  town,  and  preventing  the  poorhonse 
in  Roscommon  from  being  closed,  that  brought 
him  to  that  town  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of 
Ills  murder.  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  thank  the 
Government  for  their  prompt  otfer  of  every  aid  in 
their  power,  and  wo  beg  to  assure  them  that  oar 
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utmost  exertions  shall  be  used  to  further  tho  ends 
of  justice." 

1  have  thought  it  right,  although  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  is  no  Gentleman  in 
this  House — no  man  of  right  feeling  either 
in  tho  House  or  out  of  it — who  will  for  a 
moment  contend  that  there  is  the  slightest 
extenuation  of  the  crime  to  he  discovered 
in  the  conduct  of  Major  Mahon  towards  his 
tenants;  yet,  because  it  has  been  alleged 
that  Major  Mahon  was  a  harsh  landlord, 
and  had  proceeded  against  his  tenants  with 
a  severity  which  ho  was  not  justified  in 
adopting,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  obtain 
all  the  information  that  could  be  furnished 
to  me  on  the  subject.  No  one,  I  say,  could 
contend  that  even  had  Major  Mahon  been 
a  harsh  and  severe  landlord,  it  would  be 
any  extenuation  of  the  crime  which  had 
been  committed;  still  it  was  alleged  that 
his  conduct  had  been  such  as  rendered 
him  an  object  of  just  dislike  to  those  who 
lived  on  his  estates.  Now  I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  statement,  not  from  the  police,  and 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  cannot  vouch 
excepting  as  knowing  the  parties  from 
whom  H  comes;  but  I  will  not  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  read  it  to  the  House,  because 
if  any  charge  of  tho  kind  I  have  mentioned 
should  hereafter  be  preferred,  and  the 
question  should  be  inquired  into,  then  in 
justice  to  Major  Mahon  and  his  friends  it 
will  be  right  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  managed  his  property.  This  fact  is 
admitted,  that  he  spent  6,0001,  within  the 
last  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
means  to  enable  several  hundred  poor  peo- 
ple to  emigrate  to  America.  In  giving  this 
assistance,  he  made  proper  provision  for 
tho  comforts  of  the  emigrants  on  board  fully 
equal  to  that  which  was  required  by  the 
Government  to  be  provided  by  emigration 
ships.  There  was  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  least  dissatisfaction  ex- 
isted among  the  parties  so  sent  out ;  on 
tho  contrary  they  expressed  at  the  time 
their  gratitude  for  what  he  had  done  for 
them.  It  is  true  that  it  was  stated  on  the 
first  night  of  the  Session,  that  one  of  the 
ships,  on  board  of  which  several  of  those 
emigrants  had  embarked,  was  unfortunately 
lost;  and  it  was  suggested  that  on  that  ac- 
count Major  Mahon  became  an  object  of  dis- 
like to  the  kindreJ  and  friends  of  the  suffer- 
ers, which  ultimately  terminated  in  his  bar- 
barous murder.  We  must  all  remember, 
that  during  the  stormy  months  of  last  win- 
ter several  ships  were  lost.  One,  I  believe, 
was  lost  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  an- 
Oibor  among  tho  Western  Itdes  of  Scot- 


land; bat  there  was  not  the  slightest  pre- 
tence for  saying  that  the  parties  sending 
out  those  ships  had  been  negligent  of  their 
duty,  or  had  failed  to  make  every  proyi- 
sion  for  the  safety  of  tho  emigrants.  I  will 
not  insult  the  understanding  of  the  House 
by  supposing  that  an  imputation  of  such  a 
nature  could  make  any  impression  on  their 
minds,  or  that  there  could  by  possibility  ex- 
ist any  motive  in  the  mind  of  Major  Mahon 
for  wishing  that  the  parties  for  whose  emi- 
gration he  had  incurred  so  heavy  an  expen- 
diture should  not  arrive  safely  at  theif  place 
of  destination,  and  become  useful  and  valu- 
able members  of  the  community  to  which 
they  were  sent.  I  shall  say  no  more  on 
this  point.  I  am  fully  aware  there  will  be 
no  excuse  even  attempted  to  be  made  for 
assassination;  but  if,  incidentally,  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  Major  Mahon  should 
come  under  discussion,  it  will  then  be  the 
time  to  refer  to  the  papers  which  are  in 
my  hand;  and  if  I  now  abstain  from  read- 
ing them,  do  not  let  it  be  inferred  that  it 
is  from  any  desire  to  avoid  the  question, 
but  because  I  feel  I  should  be  wasting 
the  time  of  the  House,  and  improperly 
diverting  its  attention  from  tho  state- 
ment it  is  my  duty  to  make.  The  next 
case  is  one  of  a  different  character.  It  is 
not  a  case  in  which  assassination  was  the 
object,  but  a  robbery  of  arms;  a  very  daring 
act,  and  one  which  was  successfully  at- 
tempted : — 

**  Mr.  James  Meade  had  a  shooting  party  at 
his  houso  at  Ballyagna,  in  tho  county  of  Limo- 
rick.  There  were  fivo  gentlemen  and  three  ser- 
vants in  the  house.  Having  been  shootin":  during 
the  day  (November  3),  tliey  at  ten  o'clock  retired 
to  bed.  Tho  house  is  cottaire  like,  and  has  no 
upstairs.  The  two  Mr.  Keanos  and  Mr.  Meade 
slept  together  in  one  room,  Mr.  Darcy  and  Mr. 
Nicholas  Meade  slept  in  an  oj>po8ite  room.  At 
7  A.M.,  on  the  4th  of  November,  an  armed  party 
(seven  in  number)  attacked  the  house  and  stole 
three  double-barrelled  guns.  The  guns  were  in 
the  room  in  which  Mr.  Darcy  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
Meade  slept ;  they  wero  all  loa<led  and  capped. 
Three  8er>ant  men  slept  in  the  kitchen.  One  of 
them,  l*at  llealey,  got  up  at  7  o'clock,  a.m., 
and  was  half  dressed,  when  he  opened  the  kit- 
chen-<loor  for  tho  purpose  of  admitting  light  to 
dress  by,  as  the  shutter  was  up  to  the  window  ; 
the  moment  he  opened  the  door  seven  armed  men, 
with  blackened  fiices,  rushed  in  ;  one  of  them  re- 
mained in  the  kitchen  as  guard  over  the  servants, 
tho  other  six  rushed  into  the  hall,  and  divided 
themselves,  three  into  one  room  and  three  into  tho 
other.  The  two  Mr.  Keanes  and  Mr.  Meade,  in 
one  of  the  rooms,  were  prevented  from  leaving 
their  bed,  as  the  men  were  in  b<;fore  they  heard 
any  noise,  and  they  present(?d  arms  at  them  and 
prevented  their  stirring.  Mr.  Darcy  and  Mr. 
Meade,  who  slept  in  the  op{)Osit(>  room,  were  up 
before  the  Whiteboys  entered.     Mr.  Daroy  seized 
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a  gvm.  and  snapped  at  tho  first  man  who  entered, 
but  unfortunately  missed  fire  ;  the  other  fired  at 
him,  and  lodged  a  ball  in  tho  wall  behind  him,  a 
few  inches  over  his  shoulder.  Darcy  snapped  a 
second  barrel,  but  again  missed  fire.  He  then 
threw  down  the  gun  and  grappled  with  the  man  ; 
he  succeeded  in  putting  him  on  his  back,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  looking  round  the  room  for  something 
to  strike  him  with,  when  he  received  a  blow  of  a 
blunderbuss  across  the  forehead,  which  knocked 
him  down  and  stunned  him.  They  then  threw  a 
coat  over  his  eyes,  and  beat  him  most  cruelly. 
Afr.  Meade,  his  companion,  also  snapped  and 
twice  missed  fire  at  the  rufOans  ;  he  also  grappled 
with  some  of  them  in  the  hall,  and  had  his  skull 
fractured  from  blows  he  received  on  the  head  ;  he 
also  received  two  slugs  in  the  thigh,  and  is  dan- 
gerously ill." 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  all  the  four 
barrels  should  miss  fire.  It  is  a  fact  which 
may  perhaps  afford  a  clue  to  the  detection 
of  the  offenders,  as  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  were  other  parties 
concerned  who  had  access  to  those  guns. 
A  very  gallant  defence  was  made  by  the 
gentlemen;  but  from  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  no  doubt  by  trea- 
chery, they  were  placed,  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender  their  guns.  The  next  case 
was  that  of  wounding  constable  S.  Dob- 
byn,  on  the  5th  of  November,  in  King's 
County.     The  report  states — 

"  About  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  the  5th  inst., 
as  Mr.  G.  Garvey,  justice  of  tho  peace,  of  Thorn- 
vale,  was  returning  from  attending  the  potty  ses- 
sions of  Moneygall,  ho  called  at  the  police  bar- 
racks there,  and  was  acconij>anied  by  constable 
Stephen  Dobbyn,  of  tliat  post,  and  a  bailiff,  named 
Mara,  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Garvey ;  and 
when  proceeding  to  liis  residence  of  Thorn  vale, 
along  the  public  road,  they  had  gone  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village,  when  the  con- 
stable's attention  (who  was  a  little  in  advance  of 
Mr.  Garvey  and  the  bailiflf)  was  attracted  to  two 
men  whom  he  observed  inside  the  ditch  of  the 
road  in  a  plantation.  The  constable  inmiediately 
went  forward  and  challenged,  and,  when  in  the 
act  of  attempting  to  pass  through  the  hedge,  two 
shots  were  immediately  discharged  at  liini,  which 
severely  wounded  him  on  the  left  arm;  five  balls 
having  passed  through  it  above  the  wrist,  with 
three  flesh  wounds  noar  the  shoulder,  three  across 
the  chest,  one  througli  the  right  thigh,  and  one  in 
the  second  finger  of  the  right  hand.  The  jacket 
which  he  wore  at  the  time  was  nmch  shattered 
and  torn  with  balls;  in  fact,  his  escape  fi*oni  im- 
mediate death  was  most  providential.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  assassins  were  there 
lying  in  wait  for  the  purjwse  of  taking  the  life  of 
Mr.  Garvey  on  his  return  from  petty  sessions, 
and  who  narrowly  escaped  on  that  occasion,  as 
he  was  quite  close  to  the  constable  when  he  fell, 
whose  courage  and  determination  in  facing  the 
party  saved  the  lives  of  Mr.  Garvey  and  his  bai- 
liff. In  a  few  minutes  after  the  perpetration  of 
the  outrage,  the  police  of  the  Money  gall  jwst 
were  on  tho  spot,  and  scoured  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  thickly  wooded,  and  1  regret  to 
isay  could  find  no  trace  of  tho  assassins,  save  a 


pistol,  which  was  found  by  one  of  the  police  con- 
venient to  the  place  where  the  party  were  in  am- 
bush. I  have  remained  at  tho  scene  of  outrage, 
making  every  possible  inquiry,  and  trust  I  slmll 
ultimately  succeed  in  tracing  them  out." 

The  next  case  is  that  of  Patrick  Cleary, 
and  I  mention  it  in  order  to  show  that  the 
victims  of  vengeance  are  not  always  men 
of  high  station,  but  that  the  assassins 
pick  out  the  object  of  their  murderous  at- 
tacks sometimes  from  persons  in  a  high 
station  of  life,  and  sometimes  from  persons 
of  humble  station : — 

"  Patrick  Cleary,  a  smith,  of  the  city  of  Limer- 
ick, was  attacked  by  three  men  at  Gurtuaghough, 
one  of  whom  fired  a  pistol  at  him  and  fatidly 
wounded  him — he  supposed  because  he  had  pro- 
secuted Tipperary  men  for  swearing  him  to  leave 
his  residence.  Tho  man  who  fired  the  shot  and 
another  have  been  arrested  and  committed. 
Cleary  died  on  tho  21st  inst.  in  the  hospital." 

The  next  is  a  case  of  deliberate  assassina- 
tion, although  not  premeditated.  It  shows 
the  recklessness  of  human  life,  and  with 
what  facility  these  persons  commit  delibe- 
rate murder  if  it  become  iiecessarj  for 
their  purposes  to  carry  their  object  into 
effect.     The  report  states  that —  . 

"  On  the  7th  of  November  five  armed  men  en- 
tered the  dwelling  of  Daniel  Hardinge,  at  Loug- 
hourna,  county  of  Tipperary,  and  demanded  his 
gun.  While  searching  for  it,  Edward  Devitt,  a 
near  neighbour,  came  running  to  the  house,  when 
the  depredator  stationed  at  the  door  fired  on  him, 
and  mortally  wounded  him.  He  died  on  the  9th. 
None  of  the  party  are  known." 

I  have  here  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
armed  men  are  found  going  about  the  coun- 
try, visiting  houses,  and  firing  shots  into 
them,  utterly  reckless  whether  they  are  fatal 
or  not,  with  a  view  of  enforcing  a  system  of 
terror  and  intimidation,  in  order  that  their 
objects  may  be  attained,  and  that  all  legal 
exertions  to  arrest  their  career  may  be 
defeated.  But  with  more  cases  of  that 
character  I  will  not  trouble  the  House. 
The  next  case  is  one  of  a  peculiarly  atro- 
cious nature.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Ryan 
appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  a  mur- 
derous attack  in  the  county  of  Limerick ; 
and  the  life  of  an  unoffending  woman  was 
barbarously  taken : — 

"  Nov.  U,  1847. 

"  On  the  12th  inst.  two  armed  men  entered 
the  house  of  John  Tucker,  of  Tamana,  about  7 
v.M.  In  this  house  John  llyan,  a  bailiff,  who  has 
recently  served  latitats  for  ifeut  due  to  tho  Rev. 
Mr.  Delmage,  also  resides.  Some  slight  resist- 
ance having  been  manifested,  these  men  fired  on 
the  inmates,  who  were  assembled  round  the  fire, 
and  shot  Mrs.  Ryan  dead,  and  wounded  Mrs. 
Tucker.  Their  intention,  no  doubt,  was  to  have 
murdered  Ryan. 

"  The  victim  of  this  barbarity  was  a  most  ex- 
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emplary  young  woman  in  her  rank  of  life;  and 
still  I  hare  not  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest 
indication  amongst  her  neighbours  of  horror  or 
sympathy  at  her  wretched  fate." 

«  Not.  19.  1847. 
"  At  the  inquest  on  Mrs.  Ryan,  the  bailiflTs 
wife,  who  was  murdered  on  the  12th  inst.,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  agent  of  Sir  W.  Harrington  and 
Mr.  Delmage  has  always  acted  in  the  most  indul- 
gent manner.  The  tenants  have  been  in  many 
cases  five  or  six  years  in  arrear,  and,  having  now 
been  proceeded  against  for  one  year's  rent,  the 
result  was  this  murder." 

I  must  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hassard,  in  Fer- 
managh, on  the  13th  of  Novemher: — 

"  I  have  to  state,"  says  the  report,  "  that  yester- 
day evening,  about  the  hour  of  half-past  5  o'clock, 
as  William  Hassard,  Esq.,  of  Gardenhill,  treasurer 
of  this  county,  was  returning  home  from  Ennis- 
killen,  alone,  on  his  outside  car,  he  was  feloni- 
ously fired  at  by  some  persons  to  him  unknown, 
from  a  plantation  in  his  own  demesne,  about  half 
a  mile  from  his  house,  and  dangerously  wounded 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  right  thigh  with  slugs 
and  sparables,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  now 
lies  in  a  very  precarious  state.  Immediately  on 
hearing  of  the  foourrence,  I  proceeded  to  Garden- 
hill  with  the  men  of  this  station,  where  I  was 
joined  hf  the  county  inspector,  W.  Foot,  Esq., 
B.  H.  uolmes,  Esq.,  resident  magistrate,  three 
other  magistrates,  and  sub-inspector  Watkins, 
with  ten  men  from  Enniskillen,  when  two  persons 
were  arrested  under  very  suspicious  circumstances, 
and  committed  to  gaol  for  further  examination. 
No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  outrage,  and 
the  magistrates  are  of  opinion  that  a  public  re- 
ward of  100^.  should  be  offered." 

This  occurred  in  a  county  which  I  hefore 
said  has  not  heretofore  been  characterised 
hy  outrages  and  crimes  of  such  a  nature. 
Mr.  Hassard  died  shortly  after  of  the  in- 
juries he  had  received,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  magistracy  was  convened  hy  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  took  place 
in  the  court-house  on  the  23rd  of  Novem- 
her. The  meeting  was  numerously  attend- 
ed, and  the  following  resoUitions  were 
agreed  to  hy  the  magistrates: — 

"  That  this  meeting  views  with  horror  and  de- 
testation the  recent  barbarous  murder  of  the  late 
William  Ilassard,  Esq.,  the  county  treasurer, 
whose  uniform  uprightness  of  character,  gentle- 
ness of  manner,  and  charitable  disposition,  should 
have  shielded  him  from  the  malevolence  of  the 
most  ruthless  assassin  ;  and  this  meeting  deeply 
deplores  that  an  act  of  such  atrocity  should  have 
been  committed  in  a  county  hitherto  so  con- 
spicuous for  peace  and  good  order. 

"  That  this  meeting  do  conceive  the  law  at 
present  in  force  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
or  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  conviction ;  and, 
from  the  numerous  instances  of  almost  daily  mur- 
ders which  are  committed  in  other  counties  of 
Ireland  with  impunity,  they  cannot  but  feel  ap- 
prehensive that  similar  lawless  proceedings  may 
be  enacted  in  this  county,  unless  determin^  mea- 
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sures  be  at  once  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  meet  the  emergency." 

I  venture  to  assert,  that  the  apprehensions 
expressed  hy  the  magistrates  of  Ferma- 
nagh are  not  groundless  ;  for  when  crimes 
of  such  an  appalling  character  as  those 
which  it  has  heen  my  painful  duty  to  detail 
to  the  House  are  committed  unchecked, 
and  without  the  detection  of  their  perpe- 
trators, the  disposition  to  commit  similar 
crimes  rapidly  spreads,  and  many  gentle- 
men residing  in  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  such  offences  have  not  usually  been 
committed  have  received  threatening  no- 
tices that  they  will  be  selected  as  objects 
of  assassination.  At  their  meeting  the 
magistrates  of  Fermanagh  pledged  them- 
selves, as  I  rejoice  to  say  the  magistrates 
of  other  districts  in  which  the  most  atro- 
cious murders  have  been  committed  have 
done,  to  co-operate  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  adopt  all  means  in  their  power 
to  bring  offenders  to  justice.  Under  these 
circumstances,  1  think  it  is  due  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Fermanagh  to  lay  before  the 
House  the  view  which  they  entertain  of 
the  remedy  that  ought  to  he  applied  to  the 
state  of  things  of  which  they  so  justly 
complain.     They  say — 

"  That,  while  this  meeting  entirely  disapproved 
of  the  late  Arms  Act  as  having  proved  mischiev- 
ous and  totally  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  passed,  they  more  strongly 
condemn  the  unrestricted  permission  at  present 
granted  to  the  peasantry  to  possess  arms,  and  re- 
spectfully call  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  the  necessity  that  exists  for  an  enact- 
ment to  restrict  the  possession  of  firearms  to 
such  persons  only  as  by  the  test  of  their  poor-law 
rating  may  be  considered  elcgiblo  to  be  licensed 
to  possess  such.  And  also  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
arms  and  gunpowder  to  any  individual  unless  qua- 
lified by  the  possession  of  a  license  to  make  such 
purchase." 

The  magistrates  next  advert  to  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
the  case  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Roe: — 

"  That  this  meeting  considers  the  measures 
adopted  by  his  Excellency  after  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Roe,  proving  as  they  do  his  Excellency's  de- 
termination to  preserve  the  peace  of  tlie  country, 
to  be  well  calculated  to  check  a/2^arian  outra^'e  ; 
and  they  confidently  hope  that  his  Excellency  will 
receive  the  utmost  support  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment." 

I  come  now  to  a  case  which  was  referred 
to  the  other  night  by  the  hoii.  Member 
for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford).  The 
case  is  thus  described  in  the  police  re- 
turn:— 

"  Nenagh,  November  U,  1847. 
"  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  report  another  dread- 
ful crime,  to  add  to  the  fearful  catalogue  so  re< 
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centlj  recorded  in  this  district.  Last  erening, 
about  half-past  fire  o'clock,  Mr.  Richard  Bayley 
(ono  of  the  most  valuable  and  influential,  and,  I 
believe,  the  most  esteemed  and  popular  resident 
gentleman  of  the  north  riding  of  this  county)  left 
Nenagh  accompanied  by  his  brother-in-law,  Mr. 
Michael  Ilead.  On  their  return  to  Mr.  Bayley's 
residence,  about  three  miles  from  Nenagh,  they 
had  proceeded  about  two  miles,  when  they  were 
fired  at  from  behind  a  wall  which  fenced  the  left 
of  the  road.  The  shot  took  effect,  entering  Under 
Mr.  Bayley's  left  ear,  at  the  angle  of  the  left  jaw, 
which  is  shattered  in  pieces,  and  all  the  teeth  on 
that  side  knocked  out.  I  proceeded  to  Ballina- 
clough,  taking  two  surgeons,  immediately  on 
hearing  of  the  occurrence,  alid  remained  until  I 
could  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  surgeons, 
which,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  very  un£ivourable  as  to 
any  hope  of  Mr.  Bayley's  life.  An  express  was  at 
once  sent  off  to  Dublin  for  the  Surgeon  General. 
Mr.  Head  was  also  slightly  wounded  in  the  head. 
I  need  make  no  comment  on  this  outrage  ;  it  is 
but  another  illustration  of  the  &ct,  which  every 
information  we  can  obtain  confirms,  that  there 
exists  a  secret  and  diabolical  conspiracy  against 
life  and  property.  To  demand  the  payment  of 
rent,  to  take  legal  proceedings  for  the  payment  of 
arrears,  is  to  incur  a  sentence  of  death,  passed  in 
deliberate  convention.  I  could  name  several  gen- 
tlemen who,  I  am  informed,  are  already  doomed 
victims  of  this  fearful  combination.  No  means 
within  the  ordinary  course  of  the  law  are  efficient 
against  such  a  system  of  assassination." 

Extract  from  constabulary  report,  Novem- 
ber 16 : — 

"  From  the  police  report  of  the  firing  at  Mr. 
Bayley,  it  appears  that  he  had  recently  ejected  a 
tenant  of  his  brother's,  who  would  neither  till  his 
land  nor  pay  rent ;  that  most  liberal  terms  were 
offered  to  this  man,  but  that  he  would  not  accept 
anything  but  a  restoration  of  part  of  his  farm, 
which  was  reftised." 

The  next  case  to  which  I  must  refer  also 
occurred  in  Tipperary,  to  a  man  in  the 
lower  ranks  of  life  named  Quin: — 

"  Nenagh  Barracks,  November  19,  1847. 
"  Tliis  neighbourhood  continues  in  the  same 
disturbed  and  unsettled  state;  scarcely  a  day  or 
night  j)asses  without  some  outrage  or  other  act  of 
violence  prevailing.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th 
instant,  at  seven  o'clock,  not  more  than  two  miles 
from  this  town,  two  men  unknown,  with  bUiokened 
faces,  entered  the  house  of  Thomas  Quin,  whilst 
himself  and  family  wore  at  supper ;  on«  of  them 
fired  a  shot  at  Quin,  which  fortunately  missed  him, 
but  struck  the  candle  close  to  him ;  the  villains 
then  went  away.  The  cause  assigned  is  Quin 
having  paid  rent  to  his  landlord." 

The  next  case  is  a  very  shocking  one;  it 
occurred  in  King's  County: — 

"  A  party  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  men  attacked 
the  house  of  Patrick  Larkin  on  the  night  of  the 
17th,  at  Newtown,  with  tho  view  of  shooting  his 
dau«^hter,  the  widow  M'Neal,  who  occupies  a  fiirm 
which  her  husband's  brother  endeavoured  to  turn 
her  out  of  in  vain.  Larkin  and  son  having  re- 
sisted, the  assailants  fired,  and  wounded  them 
both.  Larkin  fell  covered  with  blood,  when  the 
miticreants  fled,  thinking  they  had  killed  him." 


Let  us  hope,  fbr  the  sake  of  human  iiA« 
ture,  that  the  motives  supposed  to  have 
led  to  the  commission  of  this  crime  may 
not  have  occasioned  it.  On  the  17th  of 
November  a  murder  was  committed  near 
the  city  of  Limerick,  and  two  other  per- 
sons at  the  same  time  wounded,  one  of 
them  dangerously.  These  are  the  facts  of 
this  case : — 

''  Limerick,  Nov.  19, 1847. 
"  I  have  to  state  that  about  8  o'clock  yettefw 
day  morning  as  Ralph  Uill,  under-agent  to  Mr. 
David  Fitsgerald,  was  proceeding  to  the  lands  of 
Raton,  and  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  this 
city,  accompanied  by  four  assistants  and  several 
carmen,  he  was  fired  at  and  shot  dead ;  two  of  his 
assistants  wounded,  one  Of  them  ^ugerously. 
The  party  were  about  to  remove  some  oohi  and 
hay  sold  on  the  previous  day  for  rent  and  arr^aH 
due  by  a  man  named  Quaine ;  the  assassins  flred 
from  the  haggard  of  Quaine,  close  to  his  dwellings 
house.  The  daring  atrocity  of  this  mordet  it  not 
surpassed  by  anything  that  has  oceurred  even  ill 
this  county.  The  pliu;e  was  actually  within  vle# 
of  the  new  infontry  and  cavalry  barracks.  I  ha,r6 
placed  a  large  police  force  in  the  house  of  Quaine^ 
and  propose  to  leave  them  there  until  the  oofn, 
dec,  are  removed,  and  this  it  is  ioleitded  to  do  to* 
morrow.  The  state  of  this  connty  and  the  part 
of  Glare  adjoining  the  city  of  Limeriok  Is  ttosi 
frightful  and  alarming." 

After  this  dreadful  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  Government  received  informa- 
tion that,  owing  to  the  sympathy  with  critaoe 
in  the  town,  or  to  the  terror  inspired  by  its 
frequent  commission,  no  carts  could  be  ob- 
tained in  that  part  of  the  country  for  con- 
veying away  the  com  which  had  been  seized. 
When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  thd 
Lord  Lieutenant,  he  immediately  issued  or- 
ders that  Ordnance  carts  should  be  supplied 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  seized,  and  that  a  siiA- 
cient  military  force  should  attend  to  cotep 
the  operation.  In  consequence  of  that  deci- 
sive step  being  taken,  not  a  hand  was  raised 
against  the  officers  of  the  law  engaged  in 
the  business.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  thd 
law  was  carried  into  execution  with  com- 
plete success  and  without  the  slightest  ob- 
struction. Examples  of  this  nature  will 
convince  the  misguided  people  that,  in  the 
long  run,  their  object  cannot  succeed,  and 
that,  whatever  immediate  advantage  they 
may  in  some  instances  obtain,  by  mur- 
ders intended  to  deter  persons  froiii  en- 
forcing their  rights,  the  system  of  terror 
and  intimidation  is  sure,  in  the  end,  to  be 
put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
The  constabulary  report  which  I  am  about 
to  read  has  so  important  a  bearing  upon 
the  shocking  murder  of  Mr.  Hill,  that  1  do 
not  feel  myself  justified  in  withholding  H 
from  the  House : — 
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"  I  ber  leare  to  report  that  between  the  hours 
of  nine  o  clock  p.  u.  on  the  18th,  and  one  o'clock 
A.  M.  on  the  19th  instant,  during  which  time  I 
was  on  patrol,  I  heard  ahoTO  forty  shots  fired  in 
and  aboot  this  village,  and  the  portion  of  the 
counties  of  Clare  and  Limerick  that  comprises  the 
sub-district.     I  also  saw  a  large  fire  on  the  hill 

r'BallyniTan,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time; 
can  ascribe  it  to  nothing  but  rejoicing  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  shot  that  morning  in 
the  countj  of  Limerick.  Mr.  Hill  was  agent  on 
the  property  of  Ballynivan.  On  several  occasions 
I  have  observed  that  when  a  murder  is  about  be- 
ing committed  in  any  part  of  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Lmaerick,  and  Tipperary,  a  greater  number  of 
shots  than  usual  will  be  fired  in  this  locality,  and 
the  fires  are  fi^uently  kindled  when  an  occur- 
rence of  the  kind  takes  place." 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  the  course  which  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  pursued  in  connexion  with 
the  case  of  Mr.  Roe,  since  it  has  been  par- 
ticularly referred  to  by  the  magistrates  of 
Fermanagh  in  their  resolutions.  The 
representative  of  Mr.  Roe  applied  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  for  a  force  to  protect  the 
agents  of  the  law  in  the  collection  of  the 
rents  due  to  tiie  estate.  In  answer  to  this 
appeal  his  Excellency  sent  a  party  of  mili- 
taiy  and  constabulary  to  protect  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law ;  and  when  the  people  saw 
that  the  force  was  too  powerful  for  them 
to  resist,  not  a  single  head  of  cattle  or 
sheaf  of  com  was  sold,  for  the  tenants 
distrained  upon  at  once  came  forward  and 
paid  every  farthing  that  was  owing.  The 
proceedings  also  produced  its  effect  on  the 
tenants  of  an  adjoining  property,  who,  an- 
ticipating that  a  similar  process  would  be 
applied  to  them,  voluntarily  made  a  merit 
of  necessity  by  coming  forward  and  paying 
their  rents.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  case 
it  was  not  poverty  which  prevented  the 
tenants  from  paying  their  rents.  They 
had  the  means  of  doing  so,  and  instead  of 
avoiding  the  obligation  by  the  death  of  the 
landlord,  they  were  compelled  to  pay  the 
whole  arrears  due  without  any  delay.  I 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  state  that  since 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  on  the  18th  of 
November,  no  further  outrages  of  an  atro- 
cious character  had  been  committed  in  Ire- 
land. It  appeared  that  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came known  that  the  Government  intended 
to  appeal  to  Parliament  for  increased  power 
to  enable  them  to  prevent  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  crime,  the  well-disposed 
portion  of  the  community  took  confidence, 
whilst  the  minds  of  evil-doers  were  alarm- 
ed. I  hope  that  Parliament  will  not  disap- 
point the  expectations  which  have  thus  been 
raised.  I  perceived  with  satisfaction,  the 
course  taken  on  the  first  night  of  the  Ses- 


sion. It  is  true  that  those  Oentlemen 
who  concurred  in  the  Address  in  answer 
to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  did  not 
thereby  pledge  themselves  to  support  any 
measure  which  the  Administration  might 
propose  respecting  Ireland;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  believe  that  the  unanimity  which 
was  exhibited  on  that  occasion  has  tended 
to  increase  confidence  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  Ireland,  and  to  excite  a  hope 
that  the  Legislature  will  not,  by  withhold- 
ing additional  power  from  the  ExeoutiTOi 
give  an  indirect  encouragement  to  the  per* 
petration  of  crimes  of  the  most  appalling 
character,  which  bring  indelible  disgrace 
on  all  concerned  in  their  perpetration.  I 
regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  state  that 
I  received  this  morning  an  account  of  an 
attempt  to  assassinate  a  poor-rate  collector 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  This  is  the 
statement  sent  to  me  : — 

"  As  Mr.  Kelly,  a  poor-rate  collector,  was  re- 
turning fi>om  dinner  at  Woodpark,  he  was  fired  at 
at  Braghbabazon ;  the  slugs  passed  through  hii 
hat ;  this  occurred  about  eleven  o'clock  on  thd 
2drd  inst.  No  motive  assigned,  save  his  having 
enforced  the  payment  of  poor-rates." 

I  remember  that  when  the  Irish  poor-law 
was  under  discussion  in  this  House,  all 
parties  agreed  that  its  success  would  main- 
ly depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it 
should  be  administered  in  Ireland;  and  it 
was  held  that,  if  properly  carried  out,  it 
must  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  the 
people  of  that  country.  At  that  time  we 
called  upon  the  Irish  gentlemen  who  were 
members  of  the  boards  of  guardians  to 
assist  to  their  uttermost  in  the  administra- 
tions of  the  poor-law — wo  called  upon  the 
poor-rate  collectors,  who  had  been  charged 
with  neglect  of  duty,  to  co-operate  with  the 
guardians,  and  collect  the  rates  to  the 
fullest  extent;  and  I  ask  thera  is  it  to  be 
tolerated  that  when  one  of  those  collectors^ 
in  obedience  to  our  call,  diligently  and  re- 
solutely does  his  duty,  he  is  to  be  subjected 
to  an  attack  upon  his  life;  that  he  is  to  be 
fired  at  because  he  attempts  to  carry  out 
a  law  made  with  such  a  benevolent  object  ? 
I  think  I  have  shown  sufficiently  the  ne- 
cessity for  adopting  a  measure  with  a  view 
to  suppressing  these  crimes  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  I  have  shown  examples  of 
this  necessity  by  instances  chiefly  from 
Limerick  and  Tipperary,  partly  from  Clare 
and  the  King's  County,  and  in  two  in- 
stances, Fermanagh  and  Roscommon.  I 
have  shown  the  prevalence  of  crimes  of  a 
fearful  and  appalling  character,  and  I  have 
shown  that  tneso  offences  have,  in  nu- 
L2 
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merous  cases,  arisen  from  the  reckless  use 
of  firearms:  but  other  weapons  are  used 
beside  firearms  to  carry  into  effect  the 
unlawful  object  of  the  combinations  from 
which  these  erimes  emanate.  I  speak  not 
of  the  axe  or  the  stone :  such  weapons  are 
not  deemed  necessary  to  be  used  in  all 
cases.  Threatening  letters  are  sent,  and 
lists  made  of  those  who  are  doomed,  and 
these  being  followed  up  by  the  assassination 
of  one  or  two  of  the  persons  on  such  lists, 
spreads  terror  and  dismay  among  the  rest; 
and  if  that  course  drives  the  others  out  of 
the  country,  or  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
them  from  taking  measures  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  rights  of  property,  then 
the  objects  of  the  combination  are  an- 
swered. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  gentleman  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  but  which  has  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  murder  of  Major  Mahon,  and 
to  the  county  of  Roscommon.  The  letter, 
which  bears  the  Strokestown  post-mark 
(Major  Mahon 's  property)  was  addressed 
to  Mrs.  M'Causland,  the  wife  of  the  cousin 
of  Major  Mahon,  and  it  contained  another 
letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  M'Causland: — 
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"  County  of  Londonderry,  Nov.  16. 
"  I  have  to  report  that  a  threatening  letter  of 
a  very  violent  nature,  with  the  Strokestown  post- 
mark was  received  by  Marcus  M'Causland,  Esq., 
justice  of  the  peace  and  deputy-lieutenant,  of 
Fruit-hill,  near  this  town,  by  post  on  the  14th 
Inst.  Mr.  M'Causland,  who  holds  considerable 
property  in  Roscommon,  was  first  cousin  to  Ma- 
jor Mahon,  who  was  so  recently  murdered  near 
Strokestown.  What  marks  this  case  with  a  deeper 
degree  of  atrocity  is  the  fiict  that  the  letter  to 
Mr.  M'Causland  was  enclosed  in  one  addressed  to 
Mrs.  M'Causland,  and  was,  consequently,  opened 
by  her,  causing  her  deep  distress  and  alarm. 
Copies  of  both  letters  are  here  transmitted : — 

(Copy  of  a  letter  to  Mrs.  M'Causland.) 
"  *  Madam — As  a  token  of  gratitude,  I  write 
to  you  these  few  lines,  apprising  you  of  your  ap- 
proaching fate.  I  am  to  inform  you  that,  unless 
Mr.  M'Causland  becomes  a  better  landlord  in  this 
country,  he  will  share  the  same  fate  as  the  demon 
Major  Mahon  did  ;  there  are  resolutions  made  in 
this  country  to  take  down  all  the  tyrannising  land- 
lords ;  he,  Mr.  M'Causland,  is  numbered  amongst 
them  unless  he  changes,  and  give  a  full  remit- 
tance of  all  the  arrears  that  is  due  to  him,  and 
begin  in  the  new  with  his  tenants,  as  to  think  that 
he  is  far  from  the  rath  of  this  country  it  is  use- 
less, the  Conought  men  are  determined,  and  per- 
haps meet  him  in  his  own  demesne  ;  there  is 
two  men  appointid  for  the  expedition,  they  are  to 
begin  their  journey  on  the  1 1th  inst.  I  hope  that 
you  will  not  sutler  yourself  to  be  a  widdow,  the 
same  as  Mrs.  Mahon.  As  to  Ross  Mahon,  the 
cries  of  the  starved  and  desolated  have  reached 
the  Ucavens,  and,  after  shooting  him,  ho  is  to  be 
hanged  and  quartered,  unless  he  quits  Ireland; 
there  is  a  fund  at  present  in  this  country,  the 
■ubscribers  chiefly  in  America,  for  shooting  op- 


prcssorfl.  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  you  of 
the  fitte  of  the  oppressors.'  Addressed  on  the 
outside — '  To  Mrs.  M'Causland,  Fruit-hill,  New- 
ton Limavady  post-office,  County  Londonderry.' 
Post-marks,  Strokestown,  Nov.  12,  1847 ;  Long- 
ford, Nov.  12, 1847 ;  Dublin,  Nov.  13, 1847;  New- 
town  Limavady,  Nov.  24,  1547. 

(Copy  of  letter  to  Mr.  M'Causland,  Roscommon.) 
*'  '  Honoured  Sir — As  a  token  of  gratitude  for 
a  former  kindness  bestowed  on  me  and  my  family, 
I  write  you  these  few  lines  apprising  you  of  your 
approaching  &te;  unless  you  become  a  better  man 
than  what  you  are  at  present  to  your  tenants, 
you  will  share  the  same  &te  as  your  kinsman  the 
demon  Major  Mahon  did.  I  am  to  inform  you  that 
there  are  resolutions  made  in  this  country  to  take 
down  all  tyrannising  landlords.  Tou  are  num- 
bered amongst  them,  which  I  do  sorely  regret, 
unless  you  give  a  full  remittance  of  the  arrears 
and  begin  in  new  from  the  1st  of  August  last.  Ai 
to  think  you  are  far  away,  their  vengeance  will 
overtake  you  ;  the  Conought  men  are  real  deter- 
mined. If  you  do  not  comply  to  this,  fly  to  Eng- 
land on  receipt  of  this  until  the  times  mends,  aa 
you  may  depend  on  it  I  would  not  give  three  fitr- 
things  for  your  life  before  the  1st  of  December,  if 
it  was  known  I  wrote  you  this  I  would  share  the 
same  fate  as  is  intended  for  you,  so  hold  it  to 
yourself.  As  to  Ross  Mahon,  any  part  of  Europe 
he  goes  he  will  flill  if  known  where  he  is,  there  la 
a  fund  at  present  formed  in  this  country  for 
shooting  oppressors,  the  subscribers  chiefly  Ame- 
rican emigrants  from  this  country,  there  is  two 
men  appointed  for  going  to  the  northern  coontrj 
to  you  and  a  Mr.  '  Dodulla,'  county  Cavan,  thof 
are  to  begin  their  journey  the  11th  inst.,  unless 
you  change  your  way  from  oppression,  take  heed 
to  the  contints  of  this,  if  you  make  any  efflort  to 
goodness  you  will  often  hear  from  me. — I  remain, 
for  your  welfere,' "  &c. 

Tbis  is  only  one  of  a  numerous  class  of 
cases.  Letters  of  the  same  kind  are  con- 
stantly addressed  to  gentlemen  in  Ireland* 
in  some  cases  under  cover  to  their  wives, 
in  order  that  if  the  gentlemen  themselves 
should  disregard  the  threats  contained  in 
them,  their  wives  may  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  constant  anxiety  and  alarm  for  those 
most  dear  to  them,  and  upon  whose  exist- 
ence they  are  dependent  for  their  happi- 
ness, comfort,  and  support.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
gentlemen  should — I  will  not  say  neglect, 
for  that  would  be  an  improper  term,  but — 
be  driven  from  the  scene  of  duties  which 
they  arc  anxious  to  discharge,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  refuge  in  Dublin  or  this 
countiy.  With  reference  to  the  state  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  I  should  wish  to 
read  to  the  House  a  memorial  addressed  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  the  magistrates 
who  met  at  petty  sessions  at  Nenagh  after 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Bayley  : — 

"  TO  HIS  EXCELLBNCT  THK  EARL  OF  CLARENDOIT. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  magistrates  usually  at- 
tending the  petty  sessions  of  Nenagh,  having  as- 
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Bembled  to  consider  the  recent  dreadful  attempt 
on  the  life  of  Mr.  R.  Bayley,  deemed  it  our  duty 
at  this  crisis  to  inform  your  Excellency,  that,  to 
such  an  extent  has  the  lawless  spirit  of  assassina- 
tion adyanced  in  this  district,  and  so  completely 
inadequate  are  the  existing  powers  of  the  law  to 
check  this  frightful  system,  that  it  is  wholly  out 
of  our  power  to  discharge  with  advantage  to  the 
public  our  very  responsible  duties  as  magistrates 
or  as  ex-oficio  poor-law  guardians ;  and  nothing 
but  the  respect  we  owe  to  Government  and  the 
laws  of  our  country  would  withhold  us  from  re- 
linquishing duties  which  we  feel  we  can  only  at- 
tempt to  exercise  at  the  imminent  risk  of  our 
lives.  We  are  fully  convinced  that  a  widely- 
spread,  determined,  and  well-organised  combina- 
tion exists  to  overturn  all  laws,  both  human  and 
divine,  aimed  principally  at  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  property,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of 
order.  Every  day*s  experience  fully  corroborates 
this  position,  and  plainly  manifests  the  existence 
of  rapid  progress,  and,  we  may  say,  successful  re- 
sults of  the  system.  We  feel  it  our  duty,  and  that 
a  most  melancholy  one,  to  state,  that  by  no  exer- 
tion on  our  part  as  magistrates,  landlords,  or 
agents,  do  we  feel  ourselves  able  to  grapple  with 
this  disorganised  state  of  society,  or  to  compote 
with  this  determined  and  increasing  combination 
against  all  laws,  order,  life,  and  property ;  that 
the  most  humane  discharge  of  duty,  or  lenient 
exercise  of  right,  is  equally  fruitless  and  unavail- 
ing to  protect  property,  or  to  ward  off  the  blow 
of  the  assassin.  We  refer  your  Excellency  to  the 
recent  reports  of  outrage  and  murder  which  have 
followed  one  another  in  such  rapid  succession. 
We  are  convinced,  from  private  information  re- 
cently obtained,  showing  the  details  and  plans  of 
the  system,  that  other  individuals  have  been  mark- 
ed as  intended  victims  of  this  frightful  code ;  for, 
besides  the  barbarous  outrage  committed  on  our 
valued,  esteemed,  and  universally  respected  bro- 
ther magistrate  and  friend,  Mr.  R.  fiayley,  we 
have  undoubted  authority  for  stating  that  several 
most  respectable  persons  have  been  proscribed 
and  marked  out  as  the  future  victims  of  assassi- 
nation. An  increased  military  or  police  force  of 
itself  we  consider  to  be  quite  ineffectual  as  a  re- 
medy to  the  present  state  of  crime ;  and  the  &cili- 
ties  of  obtaining,  and  consequent  universal  pos- 
session, of  firearms,  have  placed  the  originators 
and  perpetrators  of  this  lawless  combination  in  a 
position  the  more  effectually  to  obtain  their  ob- 
jects. Fully  impressed  with  these  opinions,  we 
beg  respectftiUy  to  assure  your  Excellency  (should 
we  be  enabled  to  continue  to  reside  in  this  coun- 
try) of  our  cordial  and  strenuous  exertions  to  aid 
the  Executive  to  carry  out  and  render  efBcient 
any  measures  which  may  be  adopted  to  remedy 
these  evils." 

Such  is  the  statement  proceeding  from  six 
or  seyen  magistrates,  whose  names  are  ap- 
pended to  the  memorial,  and  who  remain 
at  their  post,  notwithstanding  these  cir- 
cumstances, while  they  point  out  the  causes 
of  the  evil,  and  implore  the  Government  to 
adopt  at  least  some  measure  calculated  to 
put  an  end  to  this  appalling  state  of  things. 
It  may  be  suggested,  however,  that  these 
magistrates  were  acting  under  feelings  of 
undue  alarm.     I  therefore  feel  it  my  duty 


to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
document  received  a  few  days  ago  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  contained  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Howley, 
the  assistant  barrister  of  Tipperary,  after 
returning  from  presiding  at  a  recent  quar- 
ter-sessions in  that  county.  That  learned 
gentleman  says — 

<'  I  have  now  stated  some  of  the  cases  which 
you  will  have  to  investigate  at  the  present  ses- 
sions ;  and,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  many  of 
them  very  serious,  it  would  stUl  be  satis&ctory  if 
they  presented  the  full  picture  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country.  It  is  truly  alarming,  and 
none  but  the  disturbers  are  without  apprehension 
and  fear.  All  law  appears  to  bo  pushed  aside,  and 
threatening  notices  and  the  arms  of  the  assassin 
govern,  control,  and  punish  almost  every  exercise 
of  right,  of  property,  or  of  duty.  Those  whom  the 
blow  has  not  yet  reached,  know  and  feel,  from  the 
written  threats  they  have  received,  that  in  their 
daily  avocations  they  walk  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
No  courage,  no  precaution,  no  life,  however  blame- 
less, no  benevolence,  however  large  and  compre- 
hensive, saves  the  victim  from  his  doom ;  and, 
when  the  bloody  deed  is  accomplished,  it  would 
appear  as  if  the  work  of  an  invisible  hand  ;  for  no 
trace  is  found,  no  information  gleaned,  no  eye  has 
seen  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime." 

What  I  have  just  read  is  an  extract  from 
the  address  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Howley  to  the 
grand  jurors  of  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
The  letter  to  which  I  have  referred  also 
says — 

"  The  acquisition  and  possession  of  arms  by 
persons  of  the  worst  character,  was  the  subject  of 
general  remark  and  general  reprobation  ;  a  gene- 
ral fear  appears  to  pervade  all ;  no  person,  if  ho 
could  avoid  it,  would  travel  after  night&U.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  summoned  as  grand  jurors  made 
private  statements,  which  I  had  grounds  for  be- 
lieving to  be  correct,  that  their  lives  would  be  in 
danger  if  they  attempted  to  return  home  after  the 
business  of  the  day  concluded,  and  earnestly 
sought  exemption  on  this  ground — they  had  re- 
ceived threatening  notices.*' 

In  another  part  of  the  letter  he  says — 

**  But  it  is  not  alone  over  the  better  or  wealthier 
classes  that  servile  tyranny  now  prevails ;  the 
humble,  the  weak,  the  defenceless,  are  subjected 
alike  to  its  relentless  rule.  Many  examples  of 
this  come  before  me.  I  was  sorry  to  observe, 
that  the  repeated  acts  of  assassination  and  mur- 
der which  are  now  occurring  in  Tipperary  tend  in 
some  measure  to  insure  the  impunity  of  the  per- 
petrator;, not  only  by  operating  on  the  fears  of 
the  well-disposed,  but  in  some  degree  by  deaden- 
ing the  moral  sense.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
felonious  taking  of  human  life  was  a  saddening 
and  painful  surprise  to  those  who  heard  it,  shock- 
ing the  feelings,  rousing  up  the  general  indigna- 
tion, and  exciting  an  unusual  activity  to  appre- 
hend the  criminal.  I  have  latterly  observed  the 
accounts  of  the  murder  of  the  best  men  heard 
without  much  emotion,  and  referred  to  as  topics 
of  conversation  without  any  strong  movement  of 
the  feelings.  The  sensibilities  of  the  heart  which, 
under  otl^r  circumstances,  lessen  the  chances  of 
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imponity  to  the  offender,  and  are,  in  a  well-regu- 
lated state  of  things,  no  mean  assistance  towards 
the  prevention  of  greater  offences,  are  in  danger 
of  being  deadened  into  inactivity  unless  the  pro- 
gress of  unpunished  crime  be  speedily  cheeked." 

I  will  read  another  extract  from  his  letter, 
in  connexion  with  an  extract  from  a  police 
report  of  the  murder  of  the  man  Hill,  in 
Limerick,  showing  the  obstacles  and  in- 
conveniences which  impede  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  owing  to  the  possession 
of  firoarms  hj  all  classes  of  persons  in  those 
districts  where  the  crimes  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  are  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  is  stated  in  one  of  these  reports, 
though  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  it  at  the 
present  moment,  that,  in  former  times, 
when  shots  were  heard  in  any  locality,  the 
attention  of  the  police  was  attracted  by 
them,  and  they  turned  out  immediately, 
there  being  then  some  chance  from  their 
immediate  presence  on  the  ground  of  dis- 
covering the  perpetrator  of  any  crime  that 
might  have  been  committed  with  firearms. 
Now,  however,  owing  to  the  indiscriminate 
possession  of  firearms,  shots  are  fired  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night;  and  the  report 
states  that — 

"  The  mere  fact  of  a  shot  being  fired,  frequently 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  police  station, 
consequently  affords  no  information  to  the  police, 
who  would  be  running  about  all  day,  to  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  their  efficiency,  if  they  turn- 
ed out  on  every  occasion  when  they  heard 
shoto." 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Howlcy  says — 

"  When  I  was  lately  in  Tipperary,  passing  along 
the  high  road  between  Clonmcl  and  Caber,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  day,  that  day  Sunday,  I  observed 
a  person,  accompanied  by  two  others,  present  a 
large  horsc-piHtoI  across  the  road  and  fire.  Uo 
then  passed  across  to  see  the  effect  of  his  shot, 
and  was  reloading  for  another  trial,  just  as  I 
drove  up  opposite  to  where  he  stoo<l.  I  must 
say,  he  obligingly  allowed  me  to  pass  before  he  re- 
newed his  practice.  Kvery  half-hour  shots  may 
bo  heard  in  the  fields,  on  the  roads,  in  the  streets 
of  the  towns,  in  the?  suburbs,  and  this  by  day  and 
by  night.  Formerly,  when  the  report  of  a  gun 
was  heard,  it  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
police,  and  was  some  warning,  if  at  an  unseason- 
able hour,  that  some  act  of  violence  or  outrage 
was  being  committed.  IJut  the  noise  of  firearme 
no  longer  gives  any  notice,  or,  at  least,  operates 
as  such.  The  police  would  bo  constantly  running 
backward  and  forward  if  they  attended  to  every 
report  of  arms." 

I  have  now  laid  before  the  House,  I  hope, 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that,  whatever 
may  bo  the  nature  of  the  measure  which 
wc  may  propose,  or  which  Parliament  may 
think  proper  to  sanction,  there  does  exist 
within  the  limited  area  which  I  have  de- 


scribed, a  Bystem  of  terror  and  Tiolenoe  by 
which  individuals,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  whether  cast  upon  them  by  pro- 
perty or  by  residence,  are  exposed  to  the 
constant  danger  of  assassination ;  a  system 
which,  if  unchanged,  must  lead  to  the  die- 
solution  of  society,  and  present  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  In  every  case  which 
I  have  brought  forward,  and  which  consti- 
tutes a  type  of  that  long  catalogue  of 
crimes  which  have  been  committed  —  in 
every  case  the  crime  has  been  perpetrated 
by  the  means  of  firearms.  Leaving,  how- 
ever, this  part  of  the  subject,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  another,  which  I  think  the  House 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  I  should  not  past 
by — I  mean  the  powers  now  possessed  bj 
Government  for  dealing  with  this  state  of 
crime;  in  other  words,  the  actual  state  of 
the  law,  and  the  manner  in  which  that  law 
is  administered.  And  I  think  I  may  appeal 
to  every  Gentleman  conversant  with  Ire- 
land, and  who  may  have  recently  been  in 
that  country,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  Ti- 
gour  and  efficiency  with  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  administered  those  powers 
which  the  law  has  given  to  him.  It  is 
gratifying  to  find,  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
magistrates  which  I  have  already  referred 
to  —  resolutions  adopted  under  circum- 
stances of  unusual  terror  and  dismay — ibBi 
no  charge  is  brought  against  the  ExecntiTe 
Government,  of  having  neglected  any  means 
which  could  be  adopt^  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  or  of  showing  the  least  degree 
of  indifference  towards  the  crimes  which. 
have  been  perpetrated.  I  may  take  cre- 
dit at  least  for  the  vigour  and  efficiency 
of  my  noble  Friend  in  discharging  his  func- 
tions for  the  repression  of  crime,  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  and  the  encouragement  of 
those — and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  are 
many  such — who  are  disposed  to  co-ope- 
rate with  Government  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  and  the  repression  of  outrage. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  made  what  nse 
he  was  able  of  the  military  and  police  force 
at  his  disposal  in  all  the  cases  in  which,  in 
his  opinion,  the  appearance  of  an  over- 
whelming force  might  overawe  the  offen- 
ders, or  convince  them  of  the  fruitlessness 
of  their  attempts  to  gain  the  advantages 
they  seek  for  ft'om  the  commission  of  crime. 
I  have  adverted  to  the  proceedings  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Roe,  and  also  to  those  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  shot  near  Lime- 
rick, in  both  of  which  all  the  powers  which 
could  be  exercised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
were   rigidly  enforced.      With  the  view. 
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howeTer,  ai  pointing  out  to  the  deluded 
perpetrfttoro  of  liiese  outrages,  and  all 
others  who  were  aiding  and  abetting  in 
keeping  up  that  eystem  of  terror  and  in- 
timidation now  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of 
Ireland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  issued  a 
proclamation  which  appears  to  me  to  com- 
prise all  that  a  document  of  that  kind  ought 
to  contain.  In  that  proclamation,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  while  sympathising  with  the 
sufferings  of  great  bodies  of  &e  people, 
points  out  that  the  outrages  do  not  gener- 
ally occur  in  those  districts  in  which  the 
most  severe  destitution  exists.  He  states 
that,  although  outrages  have  been  com- 
mitted under  the  pretext  of  severe  dis- 
tress, yet  the  night  attacks  in  Limerick 
and  Clare,  and  the  assassinations  in  Tip- 
perary,  the  King's  County,  and  in  Roscom- 
mon, have  not  been  induced  by  want.  His 
words  ar^— 

**  His  Exoellenoy  deeply  deplores  the  destitute 
oondition  of  a  large  number  of  the  people ;  but, 
althouch  outrages  have  been  oommitted  under  the 
plea  of  distress,  yet  it  is  notorious  that  the  rob- 
beries of  arms  <ind  the  night  attacks  so  constantly 
ocourripg  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Glare, 
as  well  as  the  atrocious  assassinations  which  have 
also  disgraoed  Tipperary,  King's  County,  and 
RoMommon,  are  not  induced  by  the  pressure  of 
want,  but  are  the  acts  of  habitual  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  who  seek  by  the  perpetration  of 
such  crimes  to  intimidate  all  other  classes." 

He  th^n  says — 

M  His  Exoellenoy  is  resolved  by  every  means  in 
bis  power  to  suppress  the  wicked  spirit  which  now 
disturbs  tho  public  peace,  and  retards  the  social 
improvement  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  constabulary  will  be  increased  in  all  disturbed 
distriots  (whereby  an  additional  burden  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  rates),  military  detachments  will 
bo  stationed  wherever  necessary,  in  aid  of  the 
civil  authorities,  and  efficient  patrols  maintained." 

And  I  may  here  state  that  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  and  the  head  of 
the  constabulary  have  established,  as  far 
as  is  at  present  practicable,  a  system  of 
patrols. 

**  Liberal  rewards  will  be  gfiven  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  of  offenders,  and  ample  pro- 
teetion  to  all  who  come  forward  and  prosecute 
them ;  in  short,  no  exertion  shall  be  spared  for 
rigorously  enforcing  the  law  against  those  by 
whom  it  is  violated.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  there- 
fore, warns  aU  who  engage  cither  in  resistance  to 
lagsl  authority,  or  in  attacks  upon  life  and  pro- 
perty, to  abstain  from  such  crimes,  which  wiU  be 
u^owed  by  the  severest  punishment ;  he  cautions 
the  people  not  to  join  with  tho  habitual  perpe- 
trators of  outrage,  nor  to  listen  to  the  evil  coun- 
sels of  men  who  encourage  opposition  to  the  law 
for  their  own  ends,  and  who  will  leavo  those  they 
have  deluded  into  crime  to  suffer  its  punishment ; 
above  all,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  make  known  the 
penalties  that  will  be  incuired  by  accessories  to 


crime,  and  that  all  persons  are  by  law  considered 
accessories  who  protect  criminals  against  their 
pursuers,  who  afford  them  the  means  to  escape, 
who  aid  in  their  disguise,  who  mislead  those  who 
may  be  in  search  of  them,  or  who  harbour  offenders 
in  their  houses.  The  hand  of  every  one  should  be 
against  the  perpetrator  of  crime ;  and  tho  law  will 
pursue  with  rigour,  not  alone  tho  culprit  him- 
self, but  sentence  to  transportation  or  imprison- 
ment all  who  give  him  aid,  shelter,  or  protec- 
tion." 

Perhaps  I  may  here  mention  that  a  case 
recently  came  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  in  Ireland,  which  I  refer  to  in  con- 
nexion with  the  last  paragraph  of  tho  pro- 
clamation, and  tho  decision  in  which  will,  I 
trust,  have  no  slight  effect  in  enforcing  the 
solemn  warning  of  my  noble  Friend,  and  in 
leading  the  people  to  see  that  his  arc  no  un- 
meaning words:  Two  persons  were  charged 
with  having  harboured  a  man  accused  of 
atrocious  crime.  They  were  arrested;  but 
unconscious,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the 
gravity  of  the  offence  which  they  had  com- 
mitted, they  applied  to  be  admitted  to  bail. 
The  Chief  Justice,  in  an  elaborate  judg- 
ment, pointed  out  the  enormity  of  the 
offence,  and  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
which  would  await  it,  and  refused  to  en- 
tertain the  application  for  bail.  I  trust, 
Sir,  this  decision,  coupled  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  proclamation,  will  have  its 
effect  in  checxing  the  sympathy  which 
has  been  unhappily  manifested  with  tho 
perpetrators  of  crime  in  Ireland,  and  of 
preventing  that  aid  and  countenance  being 
shown  towards  them  which  we  have  in  too 
many  instances  had  reason  to  regret.  Al- 
lusion was  made  the  other  niglit  to  a  spe- 
cial commission.  Now,  I  am  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  state  that  a  special  commission 
has  issued  for  the  trial  of  offences;  but  let 
me  remind  the  House  that  the  cases  which 
would  be  tried  at  it  have  all  occurred  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  The  first  case  in  the 
sad  catalogue  which  I  read,  occurred  little 
more  than  two  months  ago.  Since  that  time 
every  exertion  of  the  Executive  Government 
has  been  made  to  detect  the  offenders — to 
trace  them  to  their  hiding-places ;  and  not- 
withstandinff  the  many  difSculties  and  ob- 
stacles which  have  been  thrown  in  the  way, 
I  rejoice  to  say,  although  some  of  the  per- 
petrators of  those  outrages  are  Rtill  at 
large,  and  no  clue  has  yet  been  obtained 
to  their  lurking-places,  yet  that  several  of 
the  perpetrators  of  the  most  daring  crimes 
have  been  apprehended,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  brought  to  justice.  With  respect,  how- 
ever, to  a  special  commission,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  stated  his  intention  of  is- 
suing   such   a  commission  the    moment 
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that  the  Attorney  General  informs  him — 
as  I  trust  he  will  very  shortly — that  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  which  can 
he  submitted  to  a  junr  with  sufficient  evi- 
dence  to  justify  such  a  step.     This   in- 
duces me   to   refer  to   one   circumstance 
with   reference   to  the  state   of   Ireland, 
as  it  respects  crime,  namely,  that  I  have 
no   fact    to    lay  before   the   House — and 
I  rejoice  that  I  have  none — showing  that 
juries  are  disposed  to  shrink  from   their 
duty.     I  do  not  venture  to  anticipate  what 
may  be  the  conduct  of  the  juries  in  those 
cases  in  which  parties  will  bo  brought  to 
trial  for  the  crimes  which  have  lately  been 
perpetrated.     We  can  only  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  and  I  rejoice  that  up  to 
the  last  quarter-sessions   the  parties  who 
are  charged  with  the  conduct  of  criminal 
prosecutions  have  not  reported  that  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  results.     I  there- 
fore do  not  ask  the  House  to  change  the 
ordinary   tribunals,  trusting   that  the  or- 
dinary course  of  the  law  will  be  sufficient 
to  bring  offenders  to  a  prompt  trial  and 
speedy  punishment.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, some  measures  are  essential  to  check 
the  repeated  commission  of  these  crimes. 
Persons    are    seen   going  about  by   day 
and  night  with  guns  loaded.     An  officer 
lately  sent  me  some  shot  of  the  same  size 
and  description  as  those  with  which  Mr. 
Eoe  was  killed.     It  appears  that  the  par- 
ties load  their  weapons  with  a  bullet  and 
twelve  or  thirteen  swan-shot,  and,  practis- 
ing as  they  do  at  a  mark,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  shot  so  fired  can  fail  of  effect. 
By  the  last  Constabulary  Act,  passed  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
has  the  power  of  proclaiming  certain  dis- 
tricts as  being  in  a  state  of  disturbance; 
a  condition  to  which  I  beg  the  attention  of 
the  House,  as  there  are  other  Acts  called 
the  Whiteboy  Acts,  which  contain  severe 
penalties  against  the   same  character   of 
crime  as   that  which  is  now  being   com- 
mitted in   some    parts  of  Ireland  out  of 
the  counties  specially  marked  by  agrarian 
disturbance,   as  in  Fermanagh  and  other 
places,  which  cannot  be  called  technically 
in  a  state  of  disturbance,  because  the  ge- 
neral state  of  the  district  is  not  that  which 
is  described  in  the  preamble  of  the  White- 
boy  Acts.  In  such  districts  the  penalties  of 
these   Acts   might   therefore    not    apply. 
When  the  Constabulary  Act  was  passed,  we 
did   not  anticipate  the  frequency  of  this 
crime  of  secret  assassination,  and  there- 
fore powers  were  not  given  to  meet  these 
cases.     The  only  power  given  to  the  Lord 


Lieutenant  is  confined  to  disturbed  dis- 
tricts.    That  power  might  undoubtedly  be 
exercised  as  regards  Limerick,  Tipperarj, 
and  Roscommon,  and  I  might  almost  saj 
the  whole— certainly  a  part — of  Clare,  and 
possibly  in  some  other  districts.     By  that 
Act  a  power  was  conferred  upon  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  sending  into  any  district  so 
proclaimed  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance 
a  limited  number  of  police,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  number  of  the  constabulary 
of  the  county,  and  of  charging  the  expense 
of  that  additional  police  on  the  county — 
that  expense  being  collected  at  a  distant 
period  as  part  of  the  county  cess,  to  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  grand  jury  present- 
ment.    The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  felt  that 
the  mere  exercise  of  that  power  now,  with- 
out any  other  result  than  an  increase  of 
the  police  in  those  districts  in  which  these 
crimes  are  committed,  and  which  could  be 
effected  without  it  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
not  desirable.  He  felt  it  was  more  prudent 
not  to  proclaim  those  districts  to  be  in  a 
state  of  disturbance  when  he  was  unable 
to  exercise  any  other  power  than  that  of 
sending  into  those  districts  a  small  body 
of  police  to  augment  the  constabulary  oi 
the  county.      The  whole  reserved  force 
which    the   Lord   Lieutenant   is  able   to 
maintain  in   Dublin,   in    addition  to  the 
ordinary  constabulary  force    required   in 
the  counties  in  Ireland,  is  400.     It  was 
originally  proposed  by  the  Constabulary 
Bill  that   of  that   400    the    Lord   Lieu- 
tenant might  send  out  any  portion  to  meet 
an  extreme  case;  but  considerable  objec- 
tion was  raised  in  this  House  to  that  power, 
chiefly  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  charge  that 
might  be  imposed  on  a  county  by  the  will  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  cases  which  might 
require  an  augmentation  of  the  constabulary 
force;  and  an  Amendment  was  made  in  the 
Bill,  by  which  the  power  of  the  Lord  Liea- 
tenant  was  restricted  to  sending  100  to 
any  disturbed   district.      I  have   now  to 
state  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  haying, 
as  I  said  before,   actively  and  vigoroudy 
exercised  all  the  powers  which  the  law  has 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  being  determined 
to  exercise  those  powers  with  vigour  and 
efficiency  in  every  case  where  it  can  be 
done,  with  the  view  to  the  repression  of 
crime,  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  and 
the  protection  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants, 
has  represented  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment his  concurrence  of  opinion  with  those 
resolutions  which  I  have  read  from  the 
magistrates  in  different  parts  of  the  conn- 
try  in  those  disturbed  districts,  that  the 
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powers  he  at  present  possesses  are  insuffi- 
cient to  afford  that  protection  to  life  which 
he  feels,  and  which  the  Government  feel, 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Government  to 
afford  to  those  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  and  residing  on  their  property 
in  Ireland,  are  anxious  to  co-operate  with 
the  Government  in  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  that  country,  and  which  those 
persons  are  most  justly  entitled  to  demand. 
We  come  to  Parliament,  not  to  ask  for 
any  general  Bill  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland — I  mean,  necessarily  applicable  to 
it — but  for  a  Bill  applicable  to  every  part 
of  the  country  in  which  crime  of  the  same 
kind  may  be  found  to  exist — applicable  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
I  say  applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant;  for,  if  you  have  confi- 
dence in  his  administration  of  the  law — 
if  you  believe  that  some  amendment  of  the 
law  is  necessary — that  some  further  powers 
than  those  which  he  now  possesses  are  es- 
sential in  order  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  in  the  disturbed  districts  of  Ireland,  I 
ask  you  to  leave  the  discretion  as  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  powers  to  him  rather  than 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  any  local  authority; 
not  from  any  distrust  with  regard  to  the 
local  magistracy  of  Ireland,  who,  I  must 
say,  have  shown  a  spirit  well  worthy  of 
imitation;  but  because  I  think  that  they 
ought  not  to  have  thrown  upon  them,  in 
addition  to  their  present  responsible  du- 
ties, that  invidious  and  often  hazardous 
discretion  of  determining  whether  any 
special  powers  should  or  should  not  be 
exercised.  I  will  now  proceed  to  state 
to  the  House  the  nature  of  the  Bill 
we  propose  to  introduce.  The  Bill,  after 
stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  preva- 
lence of  crime  and  outrage  in  certain  parts 
of  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  to  make  better 
provision  for  the  prevention  thereof,  will 
m  its  first  clause  empower  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil, by  a  proclamation,  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  re- 
pression of  crime  and  outrage,  to  declare 
— not  that  the  district  is  in  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance, because,  as  I  have  shown  be- 
fore, if  we  so  limit  it,  he  might  not  be  en- 
abled to  apply  it  to  such. districts  as  those 
in  Fermanagh  and  other  counties  where 
assassination  has  been  committed  ;  but 
that  from  and  after  a  given  day  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  shall  apply  to  a  par- 
ticular district.  In  defining  the  district 
to  which  the  proclamation  should  apply, 


we  have  followed  the  precise  words  in  the 
existing  Constabulary  Act,  by  which  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  wiU  have  the  power  of 
applying  the  Act  to  any  county,  county  of 
a  city,  or  county  of  a  town,  or  any  barony 
or  half-barony  in  any  county  at  large,  or 
any  district  of  less  extent  than  any  barony 
or  half-barony.  In  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  that  a  whole  county  should  be  so 
proclaimed;  in  others  it  may  be  right  that 
the  proclamation  should  be  confined  to  a 
very  limited  district,  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  district  is  in  a  state  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  The  se- 
cond clause  of  the  Bill  merely  provides,  that 
copies  of  the  proclamation  shall  be  posted 
throughout  the  districts  named  therein,  in 
order  to  give  persons  notice  of  it,  together 
with  an  abstract  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
for  the  information  of  all  persons  that  may 
be  affected  by  those  provisions.  We  then 
propose,  as  one  consequence  of  that  pro- 
clamation, that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
be  empowered,  without  any  limitation  as 
to  number — ^the  present  limit  being  100 
— to  increase  the  constabulary  force  in 
any  such  proclaimed  district  to  any  ex- 
tent he  may  think  necessary,  that  of  course 
being  limited  by  the  number  of  the  force 
placed  by  Parliament  at  his  disposal — such 
increased  force  to  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  Constabulary  Act,  and 
to  the  same  control  as  the  present  consta- 
bulary force.  The  Bill  then  proposes  that  as 
the  present  reserved  force  is  only  400,  and 
is  largely  drawn  upon  by  the  draughts  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  sent  into  these  dis- 
turbed districts  already,  he  shall  be  em- 
powered to  increase  it  to  600,  so  as  to  place 
at  his  disposal  a  greater  available  force 
than  he  has  at  present.  Certain  provisions 
will  be  necessary  for  authorising  the  pay- 
ment out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  as 
in  the  existing  law,  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  additional  force;  but  by  the  present 
Constabulary  Act  it  is  provided  that,  when 
in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  being  is- 
sued any  additional  police  are  sent  into  any 
county  or  district,  half  the  expense  of  the 
additional  police  shall  be  paid  by  the  county 
or  district  in  which  the  force  serves :  the 
expense  of  half  the  maintenance  of  the 
force  being  ascertained  and  collected  ulti- 
mately at  a  distant  period  as  part  of  the 
county  cess,  by  means  of  a  grand  jury 
presentment.  We,  however,  have  thought 
it  desirable — and  to  this  provision  in  the 
Bill  the  Lord  Lieutenant  attaches  great 
importance — that  two  alterations  should 
be  made  as  to  this  provision  of  repayment: 
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the  first  is,  tliat  when  in  oonsequenoe  of 
crime  an  extraordinary  number  of  polioe 
are  required  for  the  repression  of  such 
crime,  for  the  apprehension  of  offenders, 
and  the  protection  of  the  peaceable  and 
loyal  inhabitants,  the  whole  expense  of  the 
police,  during  the  time  they  are  in  that 
district,  should  be  borne  by  the  district, 
and  not  by  the  public  Treasury.  And, 
although  the  Consolidated  Fund  will  bo 
pharged,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
payment  of  those  men,  we  propose  that 
the  whole  expense  incurred  shall  be  repaid 
by  the  district  in  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  serve.  But  another  and  material 
alteration,  which  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  thought  it  right  to  propose,  is 
this,  that  that  payment  shall  not  be  post- 
poned to  a  remote  period,  but  enforced  in 
the  nature  of  a  penalty,  and  be  payable  at 
once  by  the  district  the  state  of  crime  in 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  the  additional  po- 
lice. The  Lord  Lieutenant  thinks  that  the 
payment  ought  to  be  made  immediately. 
We  agree  with  him,  and  we  propose  that 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  be  authorised — though 
I  will  not  now  go  into  the  details — ^that 
when  any  police  force  shall  be  sent  to 
any  district  an  estimate  of  their  expenses 
for  throe  months  shall  be  made,  and  that 
means  shall  bo  taken  for  levying  the 
amount  immediately  in  the  same  way  as 
the  county  cess,  which  falls  upon  the  oc- 
cupiers. If  the  presence  of  the  addi- 
tional force  is  required  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod, at  the  expiration  of  the  first  three 
months  the  same  process  may  be  repeated, 
and  provision  may  be  made  for  any  broken 
poriod,  and  for  repayment  to  the  county 
cess  if  the  police  are  withdrawn  at  an  ear- 
lier time  than  the  expiration  of  the  period 
for  whioh  the  estimate  has  been  made. 
I  now  proceed  to  another  clause.  It 
contains  regulations  which  we  think  are 
necessary  to  be  ostabUshed  in  order  to  re- 
strain in  these  districts  the  present  unre- 
stricted possession  and  use  of  firearms  by 
persons,  who  by  the  use  they  have  made  of 
those  arms  have  provod  themselves  unwor- 
thy of  this  'privilege,  and  not  fit  to  be  trust- 
ed with  them.  The  first  provision  we  pro- 
pose with  regard  to  this  subject  is,  that 
there  shall  be  a  general  prohibition,  in  the 
districts  so  proclaimed,  and  from  the  day 
on  which  by  the  proclamation  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  will  take  effect — a  prohibition 
on  all  persons,  irrespective  of  their  amount 


of  rating,  with  certain  exceptions  which  I 
will  presently  explain — to  carry  or  have 
within  the  district  specified  within  any  such 
proclamation,  elsewhere  than  in  their  own 
dwelling-house,  arms,  which  are  enume- 
rated in  the  Bill — that  enumeration  being 
necessarily  inserted  to  prevent  any  eva- 
sion of  the  clause;  and  that  any  person 
who  shall  carry  or  have  arms  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceediug  two 
years.  In  this  clause  no  discretion  is  left 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  His  sole  disore- 
tion  will  be  in  issuing  the  proclamation;  and 
if  he  thinks  it  necessary  that  a  proclamsk 
tion  should  issue,  these  provisions  will  fol- 
low without  any  further  act  on  his  part» 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  lawful  for  persons 
to  go  about  carrying  arms,  as  at  presentt 
for  the  execution  of  their  sanguinary  par«- 
poses  in  the  districts  to  which  the  procla- 
mation wiU  apply.  But  I  now  come  to  the 
exceptions  which  are  necessary :  for  it  is 
impossible  that  this  disarmament  should  be 
universal.  The  exceptions,  therefore,  will 
be  justices  of  the  peace,  persons  in  Her 
Majesty's  naval  or  military  service,  or  in  the 
coast  guard,  or  in  the  service  of  the  reve- 
nue, or  in  the  police  or  constabulary  foroe» 
or  special  constables,  or  persons  duly  li- 
censed to  kill  game;  or  persons  duly  li- 
censed in  the  manner  specified  in  the  Act. 
The  list  of  enumerated  exceptions  comprises 
recognised  cases  that  already  exist,  and  in 
which  no  license  will  have  to  bo  applied  fori 
but  it  has  been  thought  that  there  might  be 
cases  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  the  ex- 
ception should  be  carried  further.  If  we 
could  rely  at  once  with  absolute  confidence 
upon  this  clause  of  the  Bill  effecting  the 
object  for  which  it  is  framed,  and  that  by 
the  mere  enactment  of  this  clause  we  could 
disarm  all  persons  who  improperly  carried 
and  used  firearms,  it  might  not  be  neces- 
sary to  make  any  other  exception;  bat 
there  may  be  persons,  such  as  collectors 
of  poor-rates,  who  are  objects  of  these 
deadly  attacks,  or  poor-law  guardians,  or 
persons  absolutely  obliged  to  go  abroad 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  whom  it 
may  be  necessary  to  exempt  from  the  ope- 
ration of  this  clause  for  the  purpose  of 
self-defence.  We  do  not  propose  any  local 
system  of  licensing — I  mean  any  system 
of  licensing  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
arms  abroad  in  any  district,  by  means  A 
the  existing  local  magistrates.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  magistrates  of  the  disturbed 
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dUtritfti  should  hare  imposed  on  them  the 
dutj  of  lieensing  persons  to  carry  arms 
when  it  might  expose  them  to  greater  dan- 
ger than  that  which  they  ahready  incur  in 
die  discharge  of  their  duty.  We  intend 
that  this  second  class  of  exceptions  shall 
be  few  in  number ;  that  prohibition  shall 
be  the  nde,  and  licensing  the  exception; 
luid  in  granting  that  license  we  propose 
to  place  the  responsibility  on  the  Bixecu- 
tive— on  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  and  to  pro- 
vide that  persons  to  be  named  by  him, 
connected,  perhaps,  with  the  constabu- 
lary, shall  have  the  power,  at  certain  times, 
and  under  certain  instructions  to  be  is- 
sued by  him,  of  granting  licenses  in  those 
eases  in  which  for  the  purpose  of  self-de- 
fence persons  may  require  the  privilege 
of  carrying  arms.  There  will  be  power 
given  for  the  apprehension  of  all  persons 
unUwfuUy  carrying  arms  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  power  for  the 
constabulary  to  search  all  persons  whom 
they  may  suspect  as  offending  against  this 
provision  of  the  Act,  and  to  take  away 
their  arms,  which  will  then  be  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  As  an  illustration  of  the  pro- 
bable working  of  this  clause,  I  will  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the 
fact  I  stated  from  the  report  which 
I  read  to  the  House,  that  upon  the 
day  on  which  Major  Mahon  was  murdered, 
two  persons  were  seen  lurking  about  the 
spot  where  he  was  afterwards  murder- 
ed ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
although  the  assassin  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
<K>verc^,  that  they  were  the  persons  by 
whom  that  fatal  act  was  committed.  If, 
then,  the  police  had  at  that  time  been 
armed  with  the  powers  provided  by  this 
Bill,  those  persons  might  have  been  arrest- 
ed, the  fatal  weapon  by  which  Major  Ma- 
hon was  murdered  taken  away,  and  the 
parties  made  amenable  to  the  punish- 
ment provided  by  this  Bill.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  as  far  as  I  have 
stated  them,  do  not  extend  to  persons  re- 
taining the  possession  of  arms  in  their 
houses;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
same  absolute  prohibition  to  carry  arms 
out  of  doors  ought  not  to  apply  to  the 
possession  of  arms  in  their  houses  by  per- 
sons in  the  districts  to  which  the  Bill 
will  extend.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
posseMion  of  arms  has  been  sought  for 
and  obtained  in  mauy  of  these  disturbed 
districts,  by  many  small  farmers  and  others, 
for  the  lawful  purpose  of  defending  their 
hooaes  against  midnight  attacks;  and  in 
mimy  caaea  those  attacks  have  been  suc- 


cessfully defeated  by  the  gallant  use  of 
their  firearms  by  those  persons.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  indiscriminate  posses- 
sion, even  in  their  own  houses,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, by  persons,  of  arms  within 
these  proclaimed  districts — persons,  per- 
haps, against  whom  suspicions  are  entertaiur 
ed  of  being  concerned  in  these  murderous 
conspiracies,  if  not  the  actual  murderers--r 
ought  not  to  be  sanctioned.  We  therefore 
propose  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  be 
empowered,  at  his  discretion,  to  call  upon 
all  persons  not  within  the  enumerated  ex- 
ceptions, and  who  have  not  also  obtained, 
in  the  manner  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  a  license  to  retain  arms  in  their 
own  houses,  to  deliver  up  their  arms  by  a 
day  to  be  named  in  a  notice  to  be  issued 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  some  police  sta- 
tion in  the  district  proclaimed.  And  we 
propose  to  enact  that  after  such  notice  any 
persons  within  the  district  specified  in  that 
notice  knowingly  retaining  arms  in  their 
possession  in  their  houses,  not  being  within 
the  exceptions  or  duly  licensed,  id^r  the 
day  named  in  that  notice,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
shall  have  then  the  power,  by  warrant,  to 
direct  a  search  by  the  police  in  the  day 
time  for  arms  in  such  district,  and  to  au- 
thorise the  seizure  and  forfeiture  to  the 
Crown  of  all  arms  found  in  the  possession 
of  any  persons,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  Such  are  the  provisions  we 
propose  with  regard  to  the  possession  of 
arms;  and  they  are  provisions  which  I  am 
authorised  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
state  will,  in  his*  opinion,  enable  him, 
with  the  additional  police  force  he  will 
be  empowered  by  this  Bill  to  throw 
into  the  disturbed  districts,  aided  by  the 
support  of  the  military,  more  effectually 
to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
crime,  and  to  check  that  system  of  assas- 
sination which  at  present  is  so  fearfully 
prevalent.  There  are  some  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  to  which  I  will  in  con- 
clusion briefly  allude.  With  reference  to 
the  state  of  disturbance  in  counties  or 
districts,  proof  of  which  is  now  required 
before  persons  can  bo  prosecuted  under 
the  Whiteboy  Acts,  it  will  be  provided, 
that,  in  any  proclaimed  district  the  proof 
of  disturbance  shall  be  rendered  unneces- 
sary to  a  prosecution  under  these  Acts;  and 
that  if  it  becomes  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  expedient  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  to  limited  districts 
not  marked  by  agrarian  outrages,  and  not 
coming  within  the  ordinary  definition  of  dis* 
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turbance,  persons  writing  threatening  let- 
ters, or  appearing  in  any  way  in  arms  to  the 
terror  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  shall  be 
amenable  to  the  provisions  of  the  White- 
boy  Acts,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  penal- 
ties imposed  by  those  Acts  for  the  commis- 
sion of  every  such  crime.  There  is  one 
other  clause  which  I  believe  is  a  novel 
one,  and  which,  perhaps,  may  bo  thought 
by  some  gentlemen  to  do  little  more  than 
declare  the  existing  law.  It  not  only, 
however,  declares,  but  it  increases  and 
enforces,  the  stringency  of  the  existing 
law — subjects  parties  to  penalties  for 
any  violation  of  it — and  will,  I  trust, 
have  the  effect  of  removing,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  that  apathy  and  indifference 
to  the  commission  of  crime  which  now 
prevails,  and  of  checking  that  disposi- 
tion to  refuse  assistance  to  the  police  in 
the  apprehension  of  offenders  to  which  I 
have  more  than  once  adverted  in  the  ob- 
servations I  have  made  to  the  House  this 
night.  We  propose  that  justices  and 
constables,  where  any  murder  has  been 
committed,  or  where  there  has  been  any 
attempt  to  commit  murder,  or  where  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  a  murder 
to  have  been  committed,  shall  have  power 
to  call  on  all  male  persons  within  the  ages 
of  16  and  60,  residing  or  being  within  the 
district  in  which  that  murder  has  been 
committed,  to  assist  in  the  search  for  and 
pursuit  of  the  parties  charged  with  the 
commission  of  the  crime ;  and  thereupon 
every  person  refusing  to  join  in  such  pursuit 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall 
be  liable,  upon  conviction,  to  be  imprisoned, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years.  Such,  Sir,  are 
the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  the  leave  of  the  House 
to  lay  upon  the  table  this  night;  and  what- 
ever the  opinions  which  may  be  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  its  adaptation  to 
check  the  evils  which  it  has  been  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  lay  before  the  House  as  exist- 
ing in  various  parts  of  Ireland  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  allow  me  to  lay  at  once  upon  the  table 
a  Bill  which  the  Government  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  propose,  framed  with  the  ob- 
ject rather  of  preventing  the  commission  of 
crime  and  facilitating  the  detection  of  crimi- 
nals, than  of  subjecting  a  whole  people,  for 
the  offences  of  the  minority,  to  the  penalties 
of  a  severe  and  vexatious  law.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, in  explaining  the  reasons  for  intro- 
ducing the  Bill,  I  do  not  require  the  sus- 
pension of  the  ordinary  form  of  the  law,  or 


the  abolition  of  the  ordinary  tribunals;  bat 
I  do  ask  from  you  the  means  of  dispelling 
that  terror — that  natural  and  well-grounded 
terror  —  which  exists  in  all  classes  of 
society  in  Ireland  in  consequence  of  the 
atrocities  which  I  have  already  detailed. 
I  trust  that  whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
proposed  measure,  Parliament  will  at  least 
not  delay  in  acknowledging  the  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  and  of  the  Legislature  to  endeavour, 
by  the  existing  law  if  you  can,  and,  if  not, 
by  an  amendment  of  that  law,  to  prevent 
the  repetition  and  frequent  occurrence  of 
crimes  of  that  atrocity  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  has  been  so  painfully 
called.  I  trust  that  no  objection  will  be 
offered  from  any  quarter  to  laying  the  Bill 
on  the  table — the  Bill  being  now  ready 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Members — 
and  that,  as  an  early  day  ¥rill  be  fixed  for 
taking  the  second  stage,  any  protracted 
debate  will  be  until  then  postponed.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  there  should 
go  forth  from  this  House  this  night, 
in  agreeing  to  the  Motion  I  have  made 
for  leave  to  bring  in  •*  a  Bill  for  the 
better  prevention  of  crime  and  outrage  in 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,''  a  resolution,  that 
Parliament  is  not  prepared  to  withhold 
from  us  those  powers  wnich  we  on  our  re- 
sponsibility demand,  and  which  we  believe 
to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  the  due 
accomplishment  of  those  ends  at  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  aim. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed  with  respect  to  the  Bill.  From 
what  they  had  heard  out  of  doors  from 
certain  parties,  and  also  from  the  elabo- 
rate statement  of  crime  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
into,  he  had  certainly  expected  a  more  se- 
vere measure  than  that  just  proposed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  need 
have  put  himself  to  so  much  inconvenience 
to  obtain  a  fair  hearing  for  the  measore 
which  he  had  proposed.  He  could  not  of 
course  undertake  to  speak  for  any  other 
hon.  Member  of  that  House;  but  speaking 
for  himself  individually,  he  was  bound  at 
once'  to  say  that  he  was  prepared,  as  was 
the  usual  courtesy  with  regard  to  Bills  in 
that  House,  to  consent  to  its  introduction. 
Nay,  more,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that, 
if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  allow  them 
time  to  send  the  Bill  to  Ireland,  and  to 
collect  evidence,  either  before  the  second 
reading,  or  at  any  future  time,  to  g^re 
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them  a  full  opportunity  of  discussing  its 
expediency,  he  would  undertake  to  give 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  all  the  assistance 
which  he  could  possihly  extend  to  him  in 
carrying  the  Bill  through  the  House,  should 
he  he  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  necessary 
measure.  He  was  not  yet  convinced  that 
the  powers  of  the  law,  as  they  stood  at 
present,  were  not  perfectly  equal  to  the 
repression  of  outrages,  without  any  further 
measure.  It  certainly  would  he  on  his 
part  a  very  grave  thing  to  oppose  the  in- 
troduction of  the  proposed  Bill  at  a  time 
when  such  fearful  outrages  had  taken  place 
in  Ireland;  hut  he  must,  nevertheless,  im- 
plore the  Government,  during  the  progress 
of  this  measure  through  the  House,  to  put 
in  force  all  the  powers  of  the  existing  law, 
to  try  the  effects  of  the  special  commissions 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  made 
allusion;  and  to  see  whether  they  might 
not  he  ahle  to  declare  to  the  House,  hefore 
the  Bill  should  have  heen  read  a  third 
time,  that  the  necessity  for  any  measure 
heyond  the  ordinary  law  no  longer  existed; 
and  that,  hy  the  vigorous  execution  of  the 
existing  law,  peace  and  order  had  heen 
estahlished  throughout  the  country.  The 
testimony  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Howley  had 
heen  quoted,  in  which  he  was  represented 
to  have  said  that  every  peaceahle  person 
was  aftraid  of  travelling  through  the  county 
of  Tipperary  unprotected.  Now,  Serjeant 
Howley  was  himself  in  the  hahit  of  travel- 
ling through  Tipperary  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  the  night,  entirely  unprotected, 
and  yet  he  had  never  heen  injured.  He 
had  heen  informed  that  Mr.  Howley  had 
never  received  even  the  least  intimation  of 
injury;  and  yet  he  was  certainly  one  who, 
on  the  judicial  hench,  hy  no  means  failed 
in  carrying  out  the  powers  vested  in  him; 
indeed,  it  so  happened  that,  of  all  the  as- 
sistant harristers  in  Ireland,  Serjeant 
Howley  had,  he  helieved,  sentenced  the 
greatest  numher  of  convicts  to  transporta- 
tion. There  was  one  thing  which  he  de- 
plored very  much  in  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  spoken  very  strongly  indeed  against 
the  outrages  committed  hy  the  peasantry. 
He  had  denounced  very  strongly  the  crimes 
committed  hy  portions  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. He  had  lauded  very  highly  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  and  gentry  of  the 
country;  hut  he  had  not  said  one  word 
ahout  the  crimes  that  were  committed  hy 
some  of  the  gentry  against  the  poor.  He 
did  think  that  in  his  denunciations  of  the 
crimes  of  the  poor  man,  the  crimes  of  the 


rich  man  should  not  escape.  The  crimes 
were  not  all  on  one  side.  The  unfortunate 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  was  the 
fruitful  source  of  crimes  and  outrages  in 
Ireland.  The  tyrannising  powers  which 
bi^d  been  exercised  by  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  against  their  tenants  had  produced 
outrages  upon  the  part  of  the  tenantry 
of  Ireland.  He  had  brought  down  to  the 
House  a  mass  of  evidence  showing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  crimes  committed 
by  the  landlords,  and  of  the  provocation 
which  they  had  given  to  outrage  in  their 
respective  districts.  He  did  not  like  to 
enter  into  those  details;  but  he  should  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring  those  details  be- 
fore the  House,  if  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment did  not  speedily,  and  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  Bill  through  the  House,  pro- 
pose some  measure  for  settling  that  most 
difficult  question  of  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  He  could  quote  from  the 
speeches  of  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment passages  in  which  a  distinct  pledge 
was  conveyed  that  they  never  would  give 
their  sanction. to  any  measure  of  coercion 
except  it  was  accompanied  by  a  measure 
of  relief.  They  were  told,  indeed,  that  the 
Government  did  intend  to  bring  forward 
measures  of  relief;  but  the  House  did  not 
see  them — they  did  not  know  what  they 
were.  To  deal  with  the  evils  of  Ireland 
harshly  and  severely,  was  a  bad  way  to 
begin.  He  did  assure  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  sat  on  the  Treasury  bench,  that 
if  they  had  accompanied  the  proposal  of 
this  Bill  with  substantial  promises  of  reme- 
dial measures  as  to  the  laws  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  Bill  would  have  been  more 
effectual  in  the  repression  of  outrage  and 
crime.  He  hoped  that  before  this  Bill 
was  passed,  the  House  would  demand  of 
the  Government  a  detail  of  the  remedial 
measures  which  they  intended  bringing 
forward  for  Ireland.  There  was  another 
matter  which  he  would  very  shortly  dwell 
upon,  but  which  must  be  pressed  again 
and  again  upon  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  depended  a  great 
deal  too  much  upon  the  poor-law  for  the 
support  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  poor- 
law  would  be  found  to  be  inadequate.  Hu- 
man life  was  perishing  in  Ireland ;  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  could  riot  be  deve- 
loped in  time  to  save  the  waste  of  human 
lives.  Whilst  the  Government  were  anx- 
ious to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  repress  outrages 
and  crime,  they  should  also  do  their  utmost 
to  prevent  the  ravages  of  starvation  and 
pestilence  in  Ireland.     He  had  a  bundle  of 
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evidence,  in  addition  to  that  which  he 
quoted  from  the  other  night,  which  showed 
tnat  the  extent  of  destitution  in  Ireland 
Would  he  greater  this  winter  than  it  was 
in  the  winter  of  1846.  The  anticipations 
which  were  entertained  of  the  present  win- 
ter were  of  the  most  dismal  and  gloomy 
nature;  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor  in  the 

Present  winter  would  he  one  of  horrors, 
'he  people  were  without  employment,  and 
the  relief  to  he  afforded  from  the  rates 
would  he  of  the  most  scanty  character. 
Outdoor  relief  must  he  withdrawn  in  a 
very  short  time.  Something  should  he 
done  to  assist  the  people.  It  was  said 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  got 
some  corn  in  reserve  with  the  view  of  re- 
lieving ahout  500,000  persons.  He  he- 
lieved  that  instead  of  500,000  persons, 
there  would  he  hetween  three  and  four 
millions  to  whom  relief  ought  to  he  given. 
He  believed  that  a  million  and  a  half  was 
intended  to  be  lent  for  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  and  500,000?.  or  600,000Z.  to 
railway  companies;  so  that  there  must  be 
a  residue  of  aboiit  4,000,000?.  out  of 
the  8,000,000?.  advanced  last  year  still 
unemployed.  He  would  therefore  implore 
the  Government,  if  that  was  the  case,  to 
devote  the  residue  of  the  loan  to  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  the  lives  of  the  people;  if 
not,  more  than  another  million  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  starved  to  death  before  the 
expiration  of  a  month.  As  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  not  likely  to  meet  with 
much  opposition  in  the  various  stages  of 
this  Bill,  as  they  found  that  they  would  be 
disembarrassed  of  much  of  the  difficulty 
which  they  reasonably  anticipated,  with 
regard  to  this  measure  of  coercion,  he 
called  upon  them  to  propound,  during  its 

S regress  through  the  House,  those  reme- 
lal  measures  which  they  intended  bring- 
ing forward  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
peace  and  prosperity  to  Ireland.  It  was 
not  creditable  for  this  country  that  there 
should  be  nothing  more  than  attempts 
made  to  meet  the  distress  of  Ireland  by 
what  might  be  called  mere  stop-gap  mea- 
sures. If,  however,  Iler  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters had  any  intention  of  bringing  forward 
any  great  plans  on  which  to  lay  a  founda- 
tion for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland,  why 
should  they  not  announce  them  at  present? 
Why  not  specify  them  now,  and  thus  show 
to  the  country  that  they  really  did  intend 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  Ireland  ?  He  would 
not  longer  intrude  upon  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  thought  that  he  should  have 
had  to  make  a  much  longer  speech  with 


respect  to  the  Motion  of  the  right  hen. 
Baronet.  He  begged  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  he  did  not  pledge  himself  in 
any  way  to  support  this  Bill.  If  the  Go- 
vernment should,  during  the  progress  of 
this  measure  through  the  House,  find  that 
by  a  vigorous  execution  of  the  existing 
ordinary  law  peace  was  restored  in  the 
disturbed  counties  in  Ireland,  he  implored 
them  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  consider 
the  absolute  necessity  of  bringing  forward 
some  remedial  measures.  In  such  mea« 
sures  the  Government  would  receive  all  the 
support  which  the  Irish  Members  could 
tender  to  them.  No  obstacles  would  be 
put  in  their  way.  If  they  governed  Ire- 
land on  those  principles,  they  would  recorer 
that  popularity  which  they  once  had  in  that 
country,  but  which  he  regretted  to  say  they 
had  in  a  great  measure  lost  for  some  time 
past.  He  had  a  letter  in  his  pocket  from  a 
barrister  of  large  criminal  practice  in  Ire- 
land, who  was  of  opinion  that  the  ordinarj 
law,  if  duly  put  in  force,  was  perfectly  suf- 
ficient, and  that  special  commissions  woald 
be  sure  to  succeed,  as  they  had  in  times 
past,  in  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  country. 
He  would  earnestly  suggest  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  should  try  the  effects  of  the 
ordinary  law.  The  hon.  Gentleman  then 
read  a  letter  written  by  his  father  in  1845, 
prophesying  a  complete  failure  to  the  co- 
ercive measures  proposed  at  that  time,  and 
insisting  on  the  amelioration  of  the  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  as  the  great  means  of 
repressing  outrages  and  crimes  in  Ireland. 
The  people  were  now,  he  said,  slipping  oat 
of  the  hands  of  their  superiors,  as  prophe- 
sied by  his  father  years  ago.  The  trutih 
was,  that  many  of  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land, having  no  hope  of  the  laws  with  re- 
spect to  the  tenure  of  land  being  altered, 
cared  little,  if  anything,  for  theadmoxu- 
tions  of  their  priests  or  bishops.  The 
people  had  reached  a  state  of  madness; 
the  manner  in  which  their  appeals  for  im- 
proved laws  had  been  neglected  had  ren- 
dered them  desperate.  No  admonitions 
could  restrain  them  now.  As  long  as  thej 
attended  to  the  advice  of  their  clerffy  there 
was  some  hope  of  peace,  law,  and  order. 
He  implored  the  Government  to  come  for- 
ward in  a  statesmanlike  manner  to  remedy 
the  desperate  condition  of  Ireland.  With 
that  humble  adjuration  he  would  conclude, 
by  assuring  the  Government  that  he  would 
give  them  every  facility  in  the  passing  of 
this  measure,  if  they  acted  during  its  pro- 
gress through  the  House  in  the  manner  to 
which  he  hsid  alluded.     Lot  them  endea- 
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vonr  to  give  peace  to  the  well-disposed 
people  of  Ireland,  not  by  coercive,  but  just 
and  remedial  laws. 

Mn.  O'CONNOR  confessed  that,  after 
"  the  humble  adjuratioh*'  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  to  the  present  Ministry, 
he  felt  himself  surrounded  by  a  good  deal 
of  difficulty.  At  the  outset  he  might 
state  that  there  was  no  hoU.  Member  in 
that  House  who  had  a  greater  horror  of 
outrage  and  violence  than  himself;  and  he 
was  proud  to  say  (and  it  could  not  be  con- 
tradicted) that  in  the  whole  of  the  course 
of  his  life  he  never  committed  or  sanction- 
ed one  criminal  act.  But  it  was  because 
he  recognised  in  this  measure  the  founda- 
tion and  basis  of  more  criminality  than  it 
was  intended  to  put  down,  that  he  gave 
his  most  determined  opposition  to  it  in  the 
outset.  And  after  the  speeches  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  in  1843  and 
1844,  he  was  astonished  that  he  should 
place  any  reliance  upon  the  equivocal  pro- 
mises of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site on  the  Treasury  benched.  But  if  he 
required  a  stronger  reason  for  opposing 
this  Bill  than  upon  principle,  he  had  been 
furnished  with  it  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net who  had  introduced  it,  because,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech, 
every  single  sentence,  every  single  an- 
nouncement with  regard  to  the  stretching 
of  the  ordinary  law,  went  to  prove  that, 
with  the  present  exertions  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  all  that  could  be  done  was 
done,  and  that  successfully.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  speech  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
told  them  that  crime  had  diminished  by 
one-third — and  then  he  afterwards  paid  a 
very  bad  compliment  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Tamworth,  and  that 
House,  because  he  told  the  House  that 
portions  of  the  outrages  to  which  the  Bill 
referred  had  been  in  progress  for  two  or 
three  years  previously  to  tho  present  Go- 
vernment coming  into  office.  Then  he 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  why  he  had  assisted  in  driv- 
ing the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  from  office?  But  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  himself 
that  night  admitted  that  in  cases  in  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  driven  the  pow- 
ers of  the  ordinary  law  to  the  utmost, 
peace  was  restored  to  a  disturbed  district. 
The  ordinary  law  had  been  found  to  be 
amply  effective.  He  did  not  disapprove  of 
this  Bill  more  than  he  disapproved  of  the 
principle  of  coereion  for  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  said, 


in  appealing  to  the  Irish  Members,  "  Don '4 
let  it  go  forth  to  this  and  to  foreign  couil- 
tries  that  you  are  opposed  to  our  attempt^ 
ing  to  remedy  the  present  distracted  state 
of  Ireland."  No,  rather  let  the  truth  go 
forth  to  this  and  to  foreign  countries,  that, 
when  the  people  of  Ireland  were  dying  for 
want  of  food,  the  Government  of  England 
gave  them  coercion.  He  (Mr.  O'Connot*) 
had  always  found  that  whenever  the  ordin- 
ary law  was  executed  with  vigour,  but  at 
tho  same  time  with  mildness,  it  was  suffi- 
cient; but  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed  to  legalise  outrage  and 
crime  in  Ireland  ;  it  proposed  to  establish 
a  brigand  police  in  every  district  which 
tho  Lord  Lieutenant  might  proclaim  as  a 
disturbed  district.  In  fact,  this  Bill  wotkld 
enable  the  police  to  do  as  they  pleased;  but 
it  was  evident  that  this  Bill  was  but  a  sam- 
ple of  old  English  rule  in  Ireland.  It  was 
a  sop  for  the  landlords.  It  was  merely  li 
bit  of  patronage  for  them.  He  supposed  it 
was  a  bit  of  compensation  to  the  landlords 
for  the  hjpeal  of  the  com  laws.  That 
evidently  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  in  bringing  forward  this 
Bill.  The  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  had 
said  that  he  was  satisfied  with  a  measure 
of  coereion  so  long  as  the  Government 
promised  remedial  measures.  But  he  could 
not  promise  the  Government  his  support  of 
this  measure  on  such  slight  grounas.  He 
was  for  no  such  temporising  policy.  He 
never  found  that  such  temporising  policy 
resulted  in  any  good.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  tho 
Bill  at  present.  He  intended  reserving 
himself  for  another  opportunity,  quoting 
the  high  authority  of  several  constitution^ 
writers,  all  of  whom  united  in  condemning 
coereion,  and  none  more  strouffly  than  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Russell). 
He  should  be  prepared  to  show  from  tho 
noble  Lord's  own  work  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  England,  that  the 
effect  of  coercion  failed  in  its  objects  in  any 
country  in  which  it  was  established.  Ho 
(Mr.  O'Connor)  had  done  as  much  as  any 
man  in  this  country  towards  the  suppres- 
sion of  crime  in  Ireland.  In  1822,  a  spe- 
cial commission  was  issued  for  Cork,  which 
at  the  time  was  very  much  disturbed,  and 
it  was  found  to  restore  tranquillity  to  tho 
country,  although  the  amount  of  outrage 
and  crime  was  much  greater  than  that 
now  proposed  to  be  repressed  in  Tippcrary, 
Ac.  The  judge  that  presided  over  that 
commission  laid  it  down  as  law,  that  peo- 
ple that  ran  away  from  the  soldiers  werd 
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prtmd  facie  guilty,  and  that  a  good  char- 
acter was  rather  an  aggravation  than  a 
palliation  of  an  offence.  The  outrages 
that  occurred  at  that  time  were  outrages 
not  against  landlords,  hut  against  tithes. 
How  were  those  outrages  ?  They  were 
put  down.  The  tumults  were  put  down; 
but  immediately  after  came  full  remedial 
measures.  But  that  was  not  the  course 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  Why 
had  not  the  present  Government  produced 
contemporaneously  with  this  measure  of 
coercion  the  remedial  measures  which  they 
had  said  they  intended  hereafter  bringing 
forward  for  Ireland  ?  They  certainly  had 
given  tranquillity  and  quiet  to  some  parts 
of  Ireland;  but  it  was  the  tranquillity  of 
starvation,  and  the  quiet  of  the  grave.  At 
the  time  of  the  Cork  disturbances  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
brought  forward  the  Tithe  Composition 
Bill  at  the  same  time  that  he  proposed  co- 
ercion for  the  disturbed  districts  of  Ire- 
land. At  the  time  of  those  disturbances, 
he,  in  company  with  thirteen  priests,  twelve 
of  whom  were  still  alive,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  people  to  give  up  all  their 
arms.  The  ordinary  law  was  found  to  be 
sufScient  to  check  outrage  and  crime 
amongst  the  people.  Whilst  the  noble 
Lord  had  robbed  the  Established  Church 
of  a  fourth  of  its  income,  and  handed  over 
the  spoil  to  the  landlords,  not  a  single 
fraction  had  been  given  to  the  located  ten- 
ants. Then  they  heard  an  outcry  in  fa- 
vour of  the  landlords;  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  said  that  there  was 
an  expression  of  his  (Mr.  O'Connor's) 
which  struck  him  with  horror  and  with 
awe,  viz.,  that  the  idlers  should  be  taken 
off  the  land.  In  the  observations  which 
he  addressed  to  the  House  a  few  nights 
ago,  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  certainly  did  talk 
of  taking  the  idlers  off  the  land  ;  but  he 
did  not  mean  the  landlords,  for  no  man  had 
ever  done  so  much  in  defence  of  the  Irish 
and  English  landlords  as  he  had  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  political  career.  What  he 
did  say  was,  **  Take  off  the  taxes;  take 
off  the  poor-laws;  take  off  everything  that 
weighs  heavily  and  needlessly  on  the  land; 
take  off  the  idlers,  that  was  to  say,  give 
employment  to  the  unemployed  poor." 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  had  said 
in  effect,  **  Let  the  police  be  the  judges  of 
crime;  let  the  police  be  magistrates  ;  let 
the  police  bo  executioners."  The  result 
of  such  unconstitutional  proceedings  had 
ever  been  found  to  be  productive  of  the 
worst  results.     Ho   would  ask  the   Go- 


vernment rather  to  try  what  a  mUd  en- 
forcement of  the  ordinary  law  would  do 
than  coercion.  He  would  ask  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  with  what  face  they  could 
support  such  a  measure  as  that  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  when  it  was 
confessed  that  the  ordinary  law  had  not 
been  efficiently  tried  ?  He  himself  be- 
lieved that  there  were  ample  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  to  restore  perfect 
tranquillity  in  Ireland.  It  was  futile  for 
the  present  or  any  future  Government  to 
attempt  to  restore  peace  to  Ireland  during 
the  present  state  of  the  law  of  landlora 
and  tenant.  If  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
wished  to  give  peace  and  prosperity  to  Ire- 
land, he  must  bring  forward  not  a  Coercion 
Bill,  but  a  Bill  to  remedy  the  social  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  As  it  was  the  intention 
of  hon.  Members  who  put  themselves  for- 
ward as  leaders  of  the  Irish  people  to  de- 
lay their  decision  until  they  discovered 
what  effect  the  news  of  more  bludgeons 
and  dragoons  would  have  in  Ireland,  he 
would  reserve  what  he  had  to  say.  He  recom- 
mended the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  law8» 
although  they  had  been  strained  against 
himself.  Those  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  agitation  ought,  as  they  sought  for  the 
lion's  share  of  the  glory,  to  be  prepared  to 
endure  a  lion's  share  of  punishment.  He 
regretted  to  see  the  part  taken  by  those 
Irish  Members.  He  was  an  Irishman 
himself,  although  representing  an  Eng- 
lish town,  and  so  far  from  acquiescing 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  he  gave  notice 
that  even  if  he  should  stand  alone  he 
would  divide  the  House  upon  every  single 
occasion  on  which  he  could  do  so.  He 
was  content  to  go  into  the  lobby  alone, 
and  let  the  Irish  Members  go  along  with 
the  Ministers  if  they  pleased.  The  whole 
principle  upon  which  the  government  of 
Ireland  was  based  was  a  wrong  one.  Ire- 
land was  an  agricultural  country,  yet  it 
was  in  effect  governed  by  a  majority  of 
English  manufacturers,  and  by  a  timid 
body  of  Irish  landlords.  If  English  and 
Irish  landlords  did  not  unite  and  place  the 
property  of  Ireland  on  a  better  footing, 
both  would  rue  their  negligence :  he  said 
both,  for  the  English  landlord  would  be 
stabbed  through  the  side  of  the  Irish 
landlord.  The  fact  was,  Ireland  was  looked 
upon  in  no  other  light  by  the  Ministry  than 
as  regarded  the  amount  of  political  sup- 
port or  opposition  she  could  give  to  them  ; 
and  in  this  self-same  point  of  view  she  had 
been  regarded  by  several  successive  Ad- 
ministrations.     The  Government   of  this 
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country  did  not  care  a  jot  for  the  Irish 
people  nor  for  the  Irish  landlords.  He 
must  again  express  his  regret  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  J.  0*Connell) 
had  not  taken  a  more  bold,  manly,  and  de- 
cisive course — that  he  had  not  resisted  the 
Bill  at  the  onset.  He  (Mr.  0*Connor),  as 
an  Irishman,  had  more  pride  than  quietly 
to  sit  by  and  see  his  country  crushed.  He 
would  divide  against  the  Motion,  and  go 
with  satisfaction  into  the  lobby  even  if  ho 
went  alone,  because  he  felt  that  he  was  main- 
taining a  just  principle,  and  by  his  vote  mark- 
ing, in  the  most  energetic  and  practical  way 
he  could  do,  his  dislike  of  that  coercive  po- 
licy which  had  been  the  ruin  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  although  he  should 
support  the  measure  now  proposed,  or  any 
other  measure  that  was  calculated  to  pro- 
mote tranquillity  and  the  security  of  life  in 
Ireland,  ho  was  not  prepared  to  support  it 
either  on  the  ground  stated  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  who  introduced  it,  or  on  that 
to  which  the  obseiTations  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  applied.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  had  dwelt  particularly  on  the  pre- 
sent prevalence  of  outrage  and  crime  in 
Ireland.  That  was  not  to  him  satisfactory, 
because  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland  were 
very  familiar  to  us,  as  familiar  as  Coercion 
Bills;  and  we  knew  that  in  former  periods 
measures  of  coercion  had  failed.  Neither 
could  he  support  the  measure,  because  it 
was  a  milder  measure  than  Ministers  were 
expected  to  introduce,  for  he  considered 
that  he  was  not  to  look  at  a  measure, 
where  so  much  was  at  stake,  to  ask  if  it 
were  mild  or  severe;  his  duty  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament  was  to  ask  if  it  was  a  suit- 
able and  effective  measure.  When  the 
preservation  of  human  life  was  the  object 
to  be  attained,  he  thought  that  a  falling  off 
on  the  side  of  leniency  might  be  little  less 
reprehensible  than  an  excess  of  severity. 
The  question  he  asked  himself  was,  was  the 
measure  founded  on  right  principles,  or  was 
it,  as  had  been  predicted  by  those  who 
threatened  opposition  to  it,  founded  on  the 
old  mistaken  principle,  a  mere  isolated  ex- 
pedient to  meet  a  temporary  emergency, 
another  in  that  series  of  violent  makeshifts 
by  which  our  past  legislation  in  Ireland 
had  been  disgraced  ?  Was  it  founded  on 
that  better  principle  which  Parliament  es- 
tablished not  long  ago,  that  our  Irish  legis- 
lation should  henceforth  proceed  on  a  sys- 
tem; that  every  enactment  should  be  part  i 
and  parcel  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  ' 
policy — links  in  a  great  chain  of  intelligi-  [ 
ble  measures,  each  intended  to  support  the  | 
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other,  and  all  having  the  same  object — the 
improvement  and  tranquillity  of  Ireland? 
That  was  a  question  which,  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  were  bound  to  atk,  and  especially 
those  who  sat  in  the  last  Parliament.  And 
they  were  more  bound  to  do  so  now  than 
at  any  former  period,  because  now  they 
were  in  different  circumstances  from  any 
which  had  ever  existed  when  measures  of 
coercion  were  introduced.  With  demands 
for  similar  powers  on  the  part  of  former 
Administrations,  and  compliance  with  them 
on  the  part  of  former  Parliaments,  they 
were  unhappily  too  familiar :  there  were 
precedents  enough  for  them;  but  in  rela- 
tion to  such  demands.  Parliament  now 
stood  in  a  position  for  which  there  was 
no  precedent.  The  last  time  those  powers 
were  demanded  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment they  were  refused;  they  were  de- 
manded by  the  Gentlemen  who  occupy 
the  benches  opposite,  and  refused  by  us 
who  sit  here.  Was  it  a  light  occasion  on 
which  that  occurred?  By  no  means — the 
fate  of  an  Administration  hung  upon 
it.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  then  in  power,  and  was  driven 
from  it,  because  for  the  government  of  Ire- 
land he  asked,  and  was  refused,  those 
powers  which  they  were  now  about  to 
grant  to  his  successors.  He  could  not 
forget  the  vote  he  had  given  on  that  occa- 
sion, or  the  part  he  had  taken,  so  far  as 
his  humble  powers  went,  in  the  proceed- 
ings which  then  occurred,  or  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  then  acted.  It  was  not 
that  they  had  no  confidence  in  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  nor  that  they  quarrelled  with 
the  particular  measure  introduced  by  him, 
but  it  was  that  they  wanted  to  give  a 
death-blow  to  the  coercive  system.  That 
was  the  main  ground  on  which  they  acted; 
it  was  on  that  ground  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  who  had  led  them  with 
80  much  spirit  on  that  occasion,  based  his 
argument.  The  noble  Lord  then  told  them 
that  successive  Administrations  had  always 
acted  on  this  system;  that  in  doing  so 
they  had  been  all  wrong;  that  a  coercive 
policy  was  a  mistaken  policy;  and  that 
now  was  the  time,  by  a  decisive  blow,  once 
for  all  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  He,  on  that 
occasion,  following  the  noble  Lord,  also 
expressed  his  sentiments;  and  he  quoted 
a  protest  left  on  record  by  a  late  wise  and 
benevolent  statesman.  Lord  Holland, 
which  declared  that  the  coercive  system 
had  been  particularly  injurious,  for  two 
reasons — that  it  taught  the  gentry  and 
magistracy  of  Ireland  to  rely  for  protection 
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rather  on  the  suspension  than  the  preser- 
vation of  the  law;  and  to  depend  for  secu- 
rity, not  as  English  Gentlemen  did  on  the 
respect  and  affection  of  their  neighhours, 
hut  on  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  The 
other  had  effect  was,  that  it  encouraged 
Government  to  postpone  and  resist  those 
healing  measures   without   which   Ireland 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  English  con- 
nexion.    The  noble  Lord  had  taken  his 
stand  upon  that  principle,  and  maintained 
it  with  spirit  and  success;  and  well  did  he 
recollect  the   cheers   which   followed  the 
speech  of  a  right  hon.  Gentleman,  now  a 
Member  of  the  Administration,  who,  re- 
marking that  that  was  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country  where  Parliament 
had  ever  refused  those  powers  to  an  Ad- 
ministration, comforted  them  with  the  as- 
surance  that  no  Government  would  ever 
ask   to  have  them  granted  again.     That 
was  the  ground  then  taken  in  1846.   They' 
were    now    at    the   end    of    1847.     The 
question    to    be    asked    was,    were  they 
about  to  retrace   their  steps  ?    He  hoped 
they    were    not ;    he   thought    they  were 
not.     Referring  to  the  complexion  of  the 
present  measure,  it  was  their  duty  to  see 
if  its  provisions  were  suitable  and  conve- 
nient.    Now,  who  were  the  parties  whom 
it  was  likely  to  affect  ?     The  miserable 
wretches  by  whom  the  crimes  now  common 
were  committed.    But  if  they  could  believe 
what  had  been  stated  to  that  House,  as 
well  as  in  the  ordinary  sources  of  know- 
ledge, he  should  doubt  if  these  were  really 
the  parties  by  whom  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
land was  so  much  disturbed.     He  wished 
not  to  give  offence,  or  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  one;  but  he  could  not  forget  that  a 
few    nights   past   the   hon.    Member    for 
Marylebone  (Sir  B.  Hall)  had  stated,  in  a 
speech  with  which   the   House   generally 
seemed  to  concur,  that  great  blame  was  to 
be  attached  to  certain  associations  in  Ire- 
land, the  whole  end  and  object  of  whose 
existence  was  to  excite  aversion  and  hos- 
tility to  this  country,   and  to  hold  up  the 
law  to  the  poor  man  as  his  enemy  and  op- 
pressor. According  to  the  descriptions  they 
had  heard,  the  poor  man  was  kept  for  a 
long  time  on  the  verge  of  insurrection,  on 
the  brink  of  crime,  by  the   exciting  lan- 
guage addressed  to  him,  until  at  length  he 
plunged   in.      The   law  seized  him,    and 
made  an  example  of  him;  but  those  who 
were  represented  to  be  the  poor  man's  in- 
stigators, those  who  really  were  the  causes 
of  the  crimes  he  committed,  were  left  un- 
touched, nor  did  the  provisions  of  the  law 


attach  to  them.     Again,  an  hon.  Gantlet 
man  whom  he  saw  opposite,  and  who  had 
addressed  them  in  a  short  and  impressive 
speech  which  riveted  the  attention  of  the 
House,    alluded  to  another  subject — ^the 
priests  of  Ireland.     He  wished  again  to 
avoid  raising  any  angry  feeling;   he,   ap 
an  Englishman,  took  the  Irish  system  ft9 
he  heard  it  described  by  those  who  were 
more  familiar  with  it  than  himself.     Called 
upon  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  he  was  told 
there  were  priests  who  denounced  from  the 
altar  by  name  some  gentleman  who,  he  said, 
was  the  poor  man's   enemy.     The  poor 
man  takes  the  hint — he  shoots  the  enemy. 
You  hang  the  miscreant  that  fired  the  shot; 
but  he,  the  more  culpable  assassin— -he  who 
charged  the  weapon  and  directed  his  aim, 
do  the  provisions  of  your  law  touch  him? 
Again,  they  had  heard  and  read,  and  thej 
knew  from  official  statements  that  the  facts 
were  true  that  wholesale  ejectments  went 
on  in  Ireland.     A  whole  village  was  pulled 
down,  and  the  people  turned  out  into  the 
road:  the  infant  and  the  aged,  the  hale  and 
the  sick,  were  thrust  out;  their  cottage  was 
burnt  over  their  heads;  they  took  refuge 
in  the  nearest   ditch,   without  a  roof  to 
shelter,  or  a  crumb  to  feed  them.     The 
wretched  outcast,  feeling  that  the  law  gave 
him  no  protection,  took  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  and  avenged  himself.      The 
provisions  of  this  law  applied  to  him;  he 
would  be  taken,  tried,  and  executed.  Well, 
the  rich  man,  who  by  one  despotic  com- 
mand, might  at  any  moment  jeopardise 
the  lives  of  his  fellow-men,  did  the  provi- 
sions of  this  law  affect  him  ?     He  had  al- 
luded to  agitators  in  Ireland,  but  he  hoped 
that  in  doing  so  he  should  be  acquitted  of 
wishing  unnecessarily  to  throw  a  stone  at 
any  of  those  Gentlemen  by  whom  agitation 
was  practised  in  that  country.     He  had 
read  the  history  of  Ireland  with  some  at- 
tention, and  he  could  not  disguise  from 
himself,  nor  was  he  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
avow  his  conviction,  that  every  act  of  jus- 
tice which  Ireland  had  obtained  from  the 
British  Legislature  had  been  obtained  by 
agitation.     They  had  heard  Gentlemen  in 
that  House,  and  holding  high  official  sta- 
tion, declare  that  if  they  had  been  Irish- 
men, they  would  not  merely  have  been  agi- 
tators, but  repealers;  and  he  himself  felt 
that  if  in  England  one  hundredth  part  of 
the  injustice   done  to   Ireland  sbce  the 
Union  had  been  committed,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  England  would  have  been  go- 
vernable for  a  week.     These  were  facts 
which  thej  aU  knew,  and  therefore,  a)- 
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though  he  could  not  approve  of  the  ex- 
aggerations which  they  were  accustomed 
to  hear  called  forth,  or  of  the  proceedings 
to  which  those  who  took  the  lead  in  Ireland 
lent  themselves,  still  he  must  say,  that 
those  men,  heing  lovers  of  their  country, 
and  seeing  the  miseries  which  she  had  heen 
made  to  endure  from  the  policy  pursued 
towards  her — miseries  which,  according  to 
Lord  Devon's  report,  were  home  with  un- 
exampled patience  and  suhmission— ought 
not  to  be  judged  too  severely — ^he  could 
not  at  all  times  expect  them  to  restrain 
their  language  any  more  than  to  forget 
their  history.  The  groimds  on  which  the 
Bill  had  been  introduced,  referred  to 
the  state  of  crime  now  so  prevalent. 
But,  appalling  as  were  many  of  the  state- 
ments which  his  right  hon.  Friend  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  it  was  not  the  mur- 
ders themselves  that  to  him  formed  the 
most  horrible  part  of  the  picture;  nor  the 
fact,  though  it  was  a  most  painful  one, 
that  you  could  not  get  the  ii^abitants  of 
the  district  to  apprehend  the  assassins;  to 
him  the  most  horrible  consideration  was, 
that  we  had  allowed  this  system  to  go  on 
ever  since  we  had  known  Ireland,  and 
that  up  to  this  moment  we  had  made  no 
progress  in  remedying  it.  These  state- 
ments were  very  painful;  they  showed  that 
outrage  and  murder  were  prevalent  in  Ire- 
land, but  there  was  nothing  in  them  to 
surprise  by  its  novelty,  for  he  remembered 
its  being  once  said  in  that  House  with  a 
sneer,  that  the  budget  of  outrages  was  pre- 
sented in  that  House  every  winter  as  re- 
gularly as  the  Christmas  pantomime.  On 
the  last  occasion  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Graham)  pro- 
duced it  with  a  power  and  effect  which,  if 
anything  could,  would  have  persuaded  the 
House  to  adopt  the  measure  he  proposed; 
but  the  statement  fell  flat  upon  their  ears. 
Lord  Althorp,  in  the  year  1833,  had  gone 
over  the  same  ground  exactly;  yet  he  was 
not  original.  He  had  been  preceded  in  the 
year  1825  by  Mr.  Secretary  Goulburn;  yet 
the  exposition  of  that  accomplished  master 
was  quite  void  of  originality.  For  even  so 
far  back  as  the  year  1814,  Mr.  Secretary 
Peel  had  made  the  blood  of  the  House  run 
cold  by  what,  oven  in  his  case,  was  only 
the  repetition  of  a  thrice-told  tale.  To  go 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  century, 
immediately  after  the  Union,  let  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  said  the  present  state  of  mat- 
ters was  without  precedent,  listen  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  Peer  in  Parliament  on 
the  same  subject.  The  Earl  of  Clare  said — 


''  Happy  would  he  be  if  he  could  fo  to  hU  bed* 
chamber  at  home  without  encountermg  an  enemy, 
and  could  close  his  eyes  without  apprehensions  of 
haying  his  throat  cut  before  mornings  and  seeing^ 
his  wife  and  children  butchered  before  his  fiuse  ; 
he  should  be  extremely  happy  if  he  could  ride  or 
walk  abroad  unguarded,  for  it  was  a  curious  fact 
that  his  servant  brought  him  his  arms  as  regularly 
as  his  hat  when  he  went  out  in  Ireland.'* 

The  noble  Lord  went  on  to  offer  a  villa  and 
six  acres  of  land  to  any  one  who  would  oc- 
cupy them  for  six  months;  for,  he  added» 
that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  no  one  would 
accept  them  under  such  conditions.  If  any 
one  would  refer  to  Mr.  Peel's  speech  to 
which  he  had  already  alluded,  he  would  be 
surprised  to  find  that  we  were  now  exactly 
in  the  same  state  of  society  as  thirty-three 
years  ago,  deploring  the  same  crimes,  and 
tracing  them  to  the  same  sources,  not 
political  or  religious,  but  agrarian;  and^ 
listenmg  to  a  Member  of  Government 
bringing  forward  this  tale  of  horror,  of 
which  they  ought  to  be  ashamed,  could 
he  hesitate  to  admit  that,  unless  other 
measures  were  to  accompany  the  one 
now  before  the  House,  they  should  be  fol- 
lowing the  pernicious  example  of  former 
Parliaments,  and  wasting  their  energies  on 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  leaving  the 
malady  itself  untouched  ?  He  had  stated 
this  much,  not  merely  in  vindication  of  the 
course  he  was  about  to  take,  after  the  vote 
of  last  year,  but  for  a  better  reason,  and 
ono  quite  legitimate — it  was  because  he 
was  perfectly  prepared  to  place  the  powers 
now  asked  for  in  the  hands  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. That  the  measures  would  not  be 
severely  carried  out,  he  was  convinced  from 
the  first,  by  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  was  perfectly  ready  to  place 
powers  such  as  those  proposed,  or  even 
greater  powers  if  they  should  be  required, 
in  the  hands  of  Ministers;  but  what  he  did 
require  was,  that  they  should  have  an 
equivalent  in  the  shape  of  remedies.  He 
wished  that  remedial  measures  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  coercive  measures.  He 
wished  that  they  should  show  the  people  of 
England  that  they  were  in  earnest,  and 
that  it  was  now  time  to  put  an  end  to  this 
constant  alternation  of  relief  and  coercion 
— feeding  the  people  of  Ireland  one  day, 
and  coercing  them  the  next — throwing  the 
burden  of  these  measures  on  their  constitu- 
ents who  were  to  bear  them,  as  the  revenue 
tables  told  us,  with  diminished  means,  and 
as  he  feared  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  tell  them,  with  increased  taxa- 
tion. He  felt  that  this  was  not  a  time  to 
trifle  with  the  subject.  For  thirty-three 
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years  we  had  been  at  peace  with  every 
people  of  Europe,  except  the  Irish.  AVho 
could  tell  how  long  an  European  peace 
might  continue,  or  who  was  the  bold  man 
to  predict  when  the  Irish  war  would  be 
brought  to  a  termination?  He  felt  as  if 
standing  on  the  brink  of  a  volcano.  They 
had  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven  escaped  the 
judgment  which  they  had  deserved  for  the 
enormities  they  had  committed  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland;  but  let  them  not 
tempt  their  fate  further;  let  them  retrace 
their  steps,  and,  entering  on  a  new  course, 
show  at  last  a  sincere  although  a  tardy  re- 
pentance. He  had  said,  and  with  unfeign- 
ed sincerity,  that  he  trusted  the  Ministry, 
by  the  remedial  measures  which  they  would 
propose,  would  show  themselves  equal  to 
the  emergency  in  Ireland.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
sketched  out  to  them  on  the  other  evening 
some  of  these  measures.  One  of  them 
was  a  most  important  measure,  and  he  had 
heard  the  noble  Lord  refer  to  it  with  im- 
mense satisfaction;  it  was  the  measure  for 
the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland. 
He  would  not  put  this  measure  forward  as 
the  first  in  importance,  but  he  did  think  it 
one  of  the  most  important  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  introduce.  The  noble  Lord  told 
them  also  that  they  were  to  have  a  mea- 
sure for  the  improvement  of  the  jury  law. 
He  did  not  remember  any  of  the  other  mea- 
sures adverted  to  by  the  noble  Lord.  [An 
Hon.  Member:  The  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant.]  He  presumed  that  measures  for 
the  amendment  of  the  franchise  and  muni- 
cipal corporations  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course;  but  he  owned  that  with  respect 
to  that  Bill  which  his  hon.  Friend  had  re- 
minded him  of,  and  which  he  had  not  for- 
gotten, he  was  sorry  to  hear  the  noble  Lord 
speak  of  it  witli  so  much  doubt.  The  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Bill  was  a  most  important 
one,  and  if  they  were  to  believe  the  au- 
thorities who  had  hitherto  spoken  on  the 
subject,  it  was,  if  not  the  most  important, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  that 
could  be  brought  forward;  and  he  thought 
that  if  a  measure  of  the  kind  were  to  be 
prepared — if  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke 
the  other  night  did  not  see  his  way  clear  in 
the  framing  of  such  a  measure,  he  thought 
his  speech  of  last  year  was  unfortunate  and 
ill-advised.  He  admitted  that  there  were 
difficulties  on  the  subject;  but  his  opinion 
also  was,  that  there  were  no  difficulties  in 
the  governing  of  Ireland  which  were  not 
aggravated  by  delay.  He  admitted  that 
there  was  danger  in  Ireland;  but  no  danger 


was  likely  to  prove  half  so  great  as  the 
danger  of  proceeding  with  half  measures 
— and  he  felt  certain  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  with  respect  to  Ireland  an 
unusual  load  of  responsibility.  First,  there 
was  the  manner  in  which  they  succeeded 
to  office,  pledging  themselves  manfully, 
and  he  hoped  sincerely,  to  remedial  mea- 
sures, in  opposition  to  a  coercive  policy. 
There  was  this  other  responsibility,  that 
they  entered  upon  the  legislation  of  Ireland 
with  one  advantage  that  no  Government 
ever  possessed  before,  and  ho  doubted  whe- 
ther in  our  time  any  Government  would 
possess  again — he  meant  the  perfect  absence 
of  all  party  feeling.  The  government  of 
Ireland  was  placed  unreservedly  in  their 
hands:  on  that  point  there  was  complete 
unanimity  both  in  and  out  of  doors.  Par- 
liament had  gifted  them  with  absolute  pow- 
ers— the  courage  and  capacity  to  turn  those 
powers  to  the  best  account  Parliament  had 
not  given;  but  these,  he  could  assure  them, 
were  qualities  that  neither  the  country  nor 
the  Parliament  would  dispense  with. 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  that  he  stood  up 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  to  state  to  the 
House  the  course  which  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  pursue.  His  reluctance  was  the 
greater  in  consequence  of  what  had  oc- 
curred on  the  part  of  certain  hon.  Mem- 
hoi's  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
acting;  but  he  could  not  permit  any  feel- 
ings, however  cherished,  to  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  that  duty  which  ho  owed 
to  his  country,  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  her  constituency.  He  was  bound 
fearlessly  and  manfully  to  perform  that 
duty;  and  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Not- 
tingham had  stated  his  intention  of  divid- 
ing the  House  that  evening,  he  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  claim  from  the  House 
its  indulgence,  while  he  shortly  explained 
the  views  which  would  compel  him  to  go 
out  with  the  hon.  Member.  There  was  no 
one  in  that  House  who  more  than  himself 
deprecated  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land; there  was  no  one  who  more  than 
he,  regretted  the  abominable  crimes  that 
had  lately  been  committed  in  that  country; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  this,  that 
these  crimes  called  to  Heaven  for  ven- 
geance, which  would  sooner  or  later  bring 
down  a  just  retribution  on  those  who  had 
prompted  to  them.  He  admitted,  that  the 
best  efforts  of  the  country  were  paralysed, 
and  that  these  crimes  made  many  turn 
with  disgust  from  politics ;  but  while 
he  admitted  all  this,  he  was  perfcctlj 
convinced  that  such  measures  as  the  pre« 
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sent  would  not  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
crime.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  who  had 
introduced  this  measure  anticipated  the 
hest  results  from  it.  He  held  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion,  for  in  his  impression  its 
only  eflPect  would  be  to  increase  the  discon- 
tent in  the  country,  and  consequently  in- 
crease the  prevalence  of  crime.  It  was  a 
maxim  in  politics,  that  where  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
certain  laws,  no  coercive  measures  that  they 
could  by  possibility  introduce  would  have 
the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  change  these 
opinions.  Let  the  House  remember  the 
history  of  the  titho  warfare.  Lord  Stan- 
ley introduced  his  Arms  and  Coercion  Acts. 
He  put  in  force  his  rebellion  writs;  but  he 
asked  those  who  knew  the  history  of  Ire- 
land at  that  period,  if  the  Arms  Bill,  or 
the  Coercion  Bill,  or  the  military  force,  or 
the  police  constabulary,  had  the  effect  in 
any  degree  of  repressing  crime,  or  putting 
a  stop  to  outrage  ?  What  was  the  result  ? 
A  Tithe  Commutation  Act  was  ultimately 
introduced,  which  passed  into  a  law,  and 
then  they  had  an  end  of  outrages  arising 
from  this  source.  The  great  origin  of  all 
disturbances  in'  Ireland  arose  from  the 
tenure  of  land.  They  saw  the  tenant 
struggling  with  starvation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  band  with  the  proprietor; 
and  it  was  because  this  antagonism  existed 
that  crime  was  rife,  and  that  such  mea- 
sures as  the  present  were  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  Goveniment.  Let  them  do 
away  with  the  cause,  and  the  effect  would 
soon  follow.  He  believed,  that  until  this 
was  done,  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net would  be  attended  with  no  permanent 
result,  or  in  any  degree  aid  the  prevention 
of  crime  in  Ireland.  The  history  of  Ire- 
land since  the  Union  had  been  a  history  of 
coercions.  What  was  tho  consequence  ? 
Let  them  look  over  the  returns  of  crime, 
and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  in  no 
single  year  since  1800  were  crimes  and 
murders  less  numerous  than  at  present. 
They  had  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  in  1801;  they  had  the  first 
Arms  Bill  in  1807.  Was  crime  less  fre- 
quent after  the  passing  of  these  Acts  ?  In 
1843,  they  had  the  celebrated  Arms  Bill; 
and  he  recollected  well  the  discussions  that 
took  place  on  that  measure,  and  in  parti- 
cular a  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Dungarvon,  characterised 
by  a  more  than  usual  share  of  his  genius 
and  patriotism.  But  that  Arms  Bill  was 
not  nearly  so  strong  as  the  measure  pro- 
posed this  year  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 


Did  the  Bill  of  1843  produce  the  effects 
that  were  anticipated  from  it  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  found  thcit  crime  was 
upon  the  increase  in  1844,  and  that  out  of 
a  thousand  cases  not  less  than  550  were 
committed  in  the  five  counties  so  often  re- 
ferred to  on  that  evening.  This  was  a 
consequence  of  their  Arms  Bill.  In  the 
year  1846  they  had  had  introduced  into  the 
House  a  Coercion  Act;  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  was  overthrown  upon 
it.  There  was  then  a  kind  of  dread  of  ap- 
proval of  such  a  Bill  on  the  minds  of  the 
Members  of  that  very  Government  which 
introduced  the  present  measure.  They 
then  accepted  office,  and  told  the  world 
that  the  system  of  coercion  had  found  its 
end,  and  that  Ireland  was  for  the  future  to 
be  ruled  by  remedial  measures  only.  They 
were  told  that  nineteen  murders  had  been 
committed  in  one  month  in  Ireland;  but  at 
the  former  period  fifty  murders  had  been 
committed  in  two  months.  If,  then,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  tho  Irish  Secretary 
thought  that  last  year's  Bill  was  not  neces- 
sary when  fifty  murders  had  been  com- 
mitted in  two  months,  how  could  it  be  more 
necessary  now,  when  only  nineteen  mur- 
ders had  been  committed  in  one  month  ? 
— horrible  as  these  murders  were,  to  be 
sure  !  And,  with  regard  to  the  second 
question — if  the  ordinary  laws  were  first  to 
be  tried  then,  why  should  they  be  less  ne- 
cessary now  ?  He  admitted  that  Ireland 
had  never  been  under  a  more  able,  effi- 
cient, and  intelligent  Lord  Lieutenant  than 
the  present;  but  still  he  contended  that  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law  had  not  yet 
been  fully  tried.  The  crimes  had  only 
lately  been  committed;  but  they  were  told, 
that  so  soon  as  sufficient  evidence  could  be 
collected,  special  commissions  would  be 
sent  down  to  the  several  counties,  and  pas- 
sages had  been  read  from  existing  Acts  of 
Parliament,  which  satisfied  his  mind  that 
the  ordinary  laws  of  the  country  were  suf- 
ficient to  cope  with  the  evil.  It  was  said, 
and  said  truly,  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
that  many  of  the  respectable  farmers 
armed  themselves  and  their  tenants.  He 
knew  of  his  own  knowledge  that  this  was 
the  case,  and  that  tho  purpose  of  their  so 
arming  themselves  was  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  property.  Now  this  arming 
took  place  in  the  five  disturbed  counties; 
but  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  if 
from  thence  he  meant  to  conclude  that  that 
fact  was  the  cause  of  crime  ?  The  cause 
was  deeper  than  hon.  Gentlemen  were  dis- 
posed to  allow  for.     They  surely  did  not 
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imagine  that  these  surface  Bills,  these 
Coercion  and  Arms  Bills,  that  hon.  Mem-' 
bers  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
legislating  for  Ireland,  appeared  to  be  so 
fond  of,  they  surely  did  not  imagine  that 
these  measures  would  put  a  stop  to  crime  ? 
The  remedy  was  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford); 
it  had  been  admitted  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet;  he  had  admitted  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  crimes  that  had  been  com- 
mitted in  some  small  parts  of  Ire- 
land, and  he  had  only  done  justice  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  saying  so.  The 
people  of  Ireland  were  most  patient  and 
enduring.  They  were  so  because  they  were 
a  religious  people.  He  would  affirm  that 
no  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would 
have  endured  with  so  much  patience  star- 
vation and  utter  destitution.  No  other  na- 
tion would  have  borne  with  the  same  pa- 
tience the  misery  and  the  famine  to  which 
they  were  subjected  for  the  last  two  years. 
Certain  it  was  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  never  have  borne  with  half  the 
injustice.  Let  them  go  to  Mayo,  and 
see  the  people  there  dying  by  hundreds, 
and  see  if  there  was  a  single  murmur 
or  sigh  of  discontent  at  the  system  un- 
der which  they  were  placed  ;  or  let 
them  go  to  Clare,  and  see  the  people 
seeking  from  the  rocks  that  surrounded 
them  the  seaweed  and  the  shellfish  that 
would  enable  them,  in  the  absence  of  all 
other  support,  to  sustain  life;  or  let  them 
go  to  his  own  county  of  Cork,  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Skibbereen,  where  the  population 
exhibited  every  symptom  of  famine,  and 
where  there  was  not  101.  in  the  hands  of 
the  poor-law  treasurer  to  support  the  desti- 
tution, and  where  the  whole  rental  of  the 
district  would  be  insufficient  to  support  the 
thousands  that  crowded  round  for  relief. 
And  yet  he  was  proud  to  say,  that  when 
the  Stephen  Whitney  was  wrecked  upon 
the  coast,  the  starving  inhabitants  freely 
shared  their  last  morsel  with  the  unhappy 
survivors  of  that  wreck.  Yes,  the  people 
deserved  the  eulogium  that  had  been  paid 
them;  and  the  question  was,  what  could 
be  the  cause  of  these  outrages  in  the 
five  counties  that  had  been  named  ?  for 
he  would  assert,  that  no  country  was 
more  free  from  crime  or  from  agrarian 
outrages  than  Ireland  was.  He  would  not 
go  into  any  elaborate  investigation  as  to 
the  causes  of  these  crimes.  His  own  opin- 
ion was,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  struggle 
which,  especially  in  these  localities,  had 


been  long  continued  between  the  possessor 
and  the  occupier  of  the  soil.  Even  from 
the  first  connexion  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land these  localities  had  been  remarkable 
for  the  disturbances  that  took  place  in 
them.  The  reason  was,  that  these  dis- 
tricts were  geologically  fitted  for  pasture ; 
and  the  landlords  were  anxious  to  throw 
the  lands  into  pasture,  while  the  occupiers 
were  as  anxious  to  retain  them  in  tillage. 
It  was  calculated  that  there  were  30,000 
farms  in  Tipperary  alone  that  were  under 
thirty  acres;  and,  supposing  it  was  intend- 
ed to  consoUdidate  those  farms  into  hold- 
ings of  more  than  thirty  acres  each,  they 
would  require  to  eject  15,000  families,  or 
75,000  individuals.  There  were  two  causes 
for  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country — 
first,  the  undue  competition  for  land ;  and, 
second,  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  land- 
owners. Now,  with  regard  to  this  second 
cause,  it  was  said  that  the  Government 
had  some  measure  in  preparation;  and,  no 
doubt,  if  it  was  sufficiently  stringent  in  its 
provisions,  it  would  be  productive  of  much 
good.  The  mortgages  in  Ireland  were 
calculated  to  amount  to  four  millions,  while 
he  did  not  himself  believe  that  the  whole 
rental  of  Ireland  was  more  than  twelve 
millions.  But  of  this  rental  a  large  portion 
was  paid  to  absentee  landlords  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  large  companies  existing  in  this 
metropolis;  and  their  lands  were  charged 
with  no  money.  The  four  millions  of  mort- 
gages must,  therefore,  be  subtracted  from 
the  rentals  of  the  resident  landlords.  He 
would,  therefore,  hail  with  delight  the  • 
prospect  of  any  measure  which  would  en- 
able the  proprietors  of  Ireland  to  get  rid 
of  the  embarrassments  which  encumbered 
them  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  measure 
to  be  brought  forward  by  Government 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  evil,  and 
that  it  would  go  so  far  as  to  reach  the  sys- 
tem of  entail.  With  regard  to  the  evils 
arising  from  the  undue  competition  of  land, 
he  thought  that  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
a  public  valuation.  Lord  Gosford  never 
let  an  acre  of  land  without  having  it  exam- 
ined by  a  professional  valuator;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  there  was  not  one 
of  his  tenants  that  was  5s.  in  arrear. 
Mr.  Wiggins,  an  extensive  agent  both 
in  England  and  in  Ireland,  had  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  stated  that  a  public  valuation  of  land 
would  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
evils  of  undue  competition.  His  own  opin- 
ion was,  that  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kochdale  was  the  only  Bill  that  would 
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tranqnillise  Ireland  and  introduce  pros- 
perity into  that  country.  He  might  he 
told  that  he  ought  to  haye  confidence  in 
the  nohle  Lord,  and  wait  till  his  measure 
with  regard  to  landlord  and  tenant  was  in- 
troduced, the  rather  as  the  right  hon.  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland  had  declared  that  it 
would  he  found  to  go  far  enough  to  satisfy 
even  the  hon.  Memher  for  Rocndale.  But 
he  had  his  douhts  whether  after  all  it  would 
satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland;  and  if  it  did, 
he  still  thought  the  nohle  Lord  was  bound 
to  have  introduced  such  a  Bill  at  the  same 
time  with  the  present.  It  wotdd  he  well 
if  the  House  would  endeavour  to  conciliate 
Ireland.  He  admitted  that  the  House  had 
acted  nobly  last  year;  and  they  had  ob- 
tained, as  they  deserved,  the  gratitude  of 
the  Irish  people.  He  admitted  that  the 
English  people  had  acted  most  generously 
in  having  subscribed  the  sum  of  700,000?. 
for  Irish  distress.  They  had  gained  the 
good  opinion  of  Ireland  last  year;  let  them 
not  now  produce  a  contrary  effect.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  days  of  coercion  were 
over — ^he  had  hoped  that  the  first  measure 
in  the  fifteenth  Parliament  of  the  Union 
would  not  have  been  a  measure  of  coercion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  expected  much 
good  from  the  new  poor-law;  but  he  would 
ten  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  in  the 
effect  of  that  measure  he  would  be  disap- 
pointed. The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  on  the  occasion  of  his  op- 
posing the  Coercion  Bill  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  said,  he  expected  no  good  from  a 
poor-law  for  Ireland  ;  and  ho  (Mr.  Fagan) 
would  now  ask  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
whether  they  anticipated  that  the  quarter- 
acre  clause  of  the  new  Poor  Law  Bill  would 
have  the  effect  of  tranquillising  Ireland.  He 
ventured  to  predict  that  it  would  not.  The 
principle  of  free  trade  had  recently  been 
cstabhshed,  and  in  the  year  1849  com 
would  enter  the  country  free  of  all  duty. 
What,  he  would  ask,  would  be  the  effect 
of  that  upon  Ireland?  Why,  that  the 
present  mode  of  cultivation  in  that  country 
must  be  changed.  The  country  could  not 
then  depend  upon  cereal  crops.  Her  cli- 
mate was  not  suited  for  it,  as  it  was  humid, 
and  better  calculated  for  green  crops,  and, 
consequently,  was  more  suited  to  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle.  How  was  that  change  to  be 
produced  ?  Why,  it  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  at  least  lOl.  per  acre.  Was 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  necessary  drain- 
age of  the  land  would  take  place  without 


the  tenant  having  an  interest  in  the  im- 
provements which  he  effected  ?  That  was 
a  great  question,  and  one  which  that 
House,  in  legislating  for  Ireland,  would  do 
well  deeply  to  consider.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and 
on  a  former  occasion,  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.  Now  he 
believed  in  his  conscience  that  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  in  Ireland  were  the  link  which 
bound  that  country  to  England.  He  be- 
lieved that,  by  their  instruction  and  moral 
teaching,  they  kept  the  people  of  Ireland 
tranquil  and  submissive  to  the  law;  and  it 
did  not  become  any  Member  of  the  British 
Legislature  to  say  anything  disrespectful 
of  a  class  of  men  that  had  done  so  much 
good  service  to  the  community.  He  had 
himself  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  a  clergyman  whose  name  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  a  comment  in  that 
House — Archdeacon  Laffan.  That  reve- 
rend gentleman  never  intended  that  the 
expressions  which  he  was  reported  to  have 
used  should  be  construed  in  the  manner 
which  they  had  been  in  that  House.  He 
believed  that  the  object  of  the  rev.  gentle- 
man was  merely  to  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  sturdy  and  determined  character 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  the  more 
excitable  and  irascible  character  of  the 
Irish;  and  certainly  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  his  mind  than  the  intention  of 
exciting  the  people  to  the  commission  of 
crime.  He  begged  to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  having  detained  them  so  long; 
but  as  it  was  his  intention  to  support  tlio 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  F. 
O'Connor)  in  the  division  which  he  in- 
tended to  take,  he  had  considered  it  his 
duty  to  lay  his  views  upon  the  subject 
before  the  House. 

Viscount  J  OCELYN  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  J.  0*Conncll)  had 
commenced  his  address  by  expressing  the 
gratification  he  felt  that  the  measure  which 
had  been  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment was  not  of  that  stringent  charac- 
ter which  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  Now 
he  (Lord  Jocelyn)  must  acknowledge  that 
he  felt  bound  to  take  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  regret  that  the  mea- 
sure of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  not 
of  a  more  stringent  and  a  more  efficacious 
nature.  He  felt  deeply  that  the  measure 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  this 
night  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  would 
not  be  found  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
Government  to  cope  with  that  state  of  so- 
ciety which  at  present  existed  in  Ireland; 
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and  they  would  not  find  themselves,  with 
that  measure,  enabled  to  put  down  those 
monstrous  crimes  and  that  system  of  as- 
sassination which  had  disgraced  Ireland 
during  the  last  month,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
civilised  nations.  He  could  have  wished 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  thrown 
themselves  on  the  good  feeling  of  that 
House,  and  had  proposed  a  measure  to 
Parliament  which  would  have  enabled 
them  to  maintain  the  law,  and  would  have 
enabled  them  to  place  upon  a  better  and 
more  secure  footing  the  lives  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  Ireland.  He  believed 
that  there  was  no  man  in  that  House  who 
would  be  opposed — if  ho  believed  its  pos- 
session would  be  successful — to  giving  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  any  power 
which  they  might  consider  requisite  to  en- 
able them  to  crush  at  once  those  hideous 
conspiracies  which  now  exist  in  Ireland  for 
the  destruction  of  a  class  of  men,  who, 
whatever  their  faults  might  be — be  those 
faults  as  bad  as  they  were  described  in 
that  House  at  various  times,  but  which  he 
did  not  believe — he  said  that  these  men 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  Government 
and  from  that  House  security  for  their 
lives  and  property.  They  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  in  a  civilised  nation  they  should 
have  the  advantage  of  protection,  and  not 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  those  who  lived 
where  there  was  no  law  except  the  law  of 
impulse  and  passion;  or,  at  all  events,  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  position  of  be- 
ing able  to  defend  themselves  and  their 
property,  and  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
blow  which  might  be  aimed  against  them. 
He  believed  that  the  first  duty  of  all  Go- 
vernments was  to  give  security  to  life  and 
property.  There  was  a  compact  between 
citizens  and  States  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  for  that  purpose  that  laws  were  made. 
To  attain  this  security,  so  essential  to  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  a  peo- 
ple, men  in  former  times  banded  them- 
selves together,  living  in  cities,  armed:  it 
was  the  origin  of  the  feudal  system,  which, 
as  the  world  grew  older,  and  men  became 
more  intelligent  and  far-seeing,  gave  place 
to  the  authority  and  the  will  of  the  people, 
speaking  through,  acting  through,  an  or- 
ganic Government;  and  this  was  found  the 
only  power  equal  to  give  the  security  re- 
quisite. If  the  State  failed  in  this  com- 
pact, see  the  position  in  which  the  mem- 
ber of  the  State  was  placed.  Let  the 
House  look  at  the  position  in  which  the 
Irish  landlords  were  placed  now.  They 
could  not  raise  and  drill  au  armed  body  of 


men  for  their  protection,  as  that  would  be 
illegal,  and  very  properly  illegal.  The 
law  professed  to  give  them  protection;  but 
if  the  law  in  itself  was  powerless,  they 
were  in  a  worse  position  than  when  no  law 
existed.  Different  diseases  and  different 
states  of  society  required  different  reme- 
dies. Look  at  the  different  states  of  so- 
ciety in  this  country.  Look  at  the  law  in 
England.  The  law  here  was  venerated — 
it  was  respected;  it  was  the  terror  of  the 
evil-doer.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  weak,  and  the  supporter  of 
all.  But  turn  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
how  different  was  the  picture !  The  law 
there  was  neither  regarded  with  veneration 
by  the  well-disposed,  nor  feared  by  the 
wicked.  It  was  neither  the  protector  nor 
the  avenger.  The  law  which  did  exist  had 
now  to  battle  with  a  murderous  and  bloody 
one,  and  the  latter  was  now  victorious^ 
He  believed  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  tha 
Government  to  make  the  law  of  the  land 
paramount.  There  had  been  similar  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  Ireland  when  law^ 
had  vindicated  itself.  A  similar  period 
occurred  in  1832,  when  crime  defaced  Ire- 
land as  it  was  defacing  that  country  now.. 
He  would,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  read  an  opinion  that  was  then 
given  by  one  whose  legal  attainments  and 
whose  knowledge  of  Ireland  he  believed  no 
one  would  doubt.  He  would  read  to  the 
House  an  extract  from  the  charge  of  Chief 
Justice  Bushe,  delivered  to  a  special  com- 
mission which  vas  held  in  1832,  in  Mary- 
port,  which  would  show  the  opinion  that 
learned  judge  then  entertained  of  the  power 
of  the  law.     He  said — 

"  Although  this  mysterious  engine  of  secret, 
combination,  shifted  from  place  to  place,  con- 
tinues to  be  wielded  and  worked  by  some  invisible 
liand,  from  time  to  time,  against  one  part  of  the 
island  and  now  against  another,  yet  those  who 
have  had  the  experience  of  many  years  of  official 
and  judicial  life  can  assure  you  that  it  has  never 
been  able  to  stand  against  the  venerable  authority 
of  the  laws  vigorously  and  calmly  brought  to  bear 
upon  it." 

He  (Lord  Jocelyn)  believed  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  had  reserves  at 
their  command.  The  responsibility  of 
bringing  these  reserves  into  operation  rest- 
ed with  them.  The  Government  were 
looked  to  for  the  security  of  the  lives  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland.  There 
were  men  who  were  now  remaining  at 
their  dangerous  posts  believing  that  the 
State  would  perform  its  duty.  It  would 
be  no  excuse  for  weakness  and  vacillation 
for  the  Government  to  plead  the  fear  of 
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unpopularity.  It  was  for  them  to  go  to 
Parliament  and  to  ask  for  those  powers 
which  were  necessary.  If  those  powers 
were  refused,  then  the  consequences  would 
rest  with  those  who  had  refused  them. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cock- 
ermouth  had  drawn  a  picture  of  the  poverty 
of  Ireland,  and  the  state  of  want  in  which 
the  people  were  placed;  and  he  seemed  to 
attribute  the  crime  which  existed  in  Ireland 
to  that  poverty  and  want.  He  (Lord  Jo- 
celyn)  did  not  think  that  this  inference  was 
a  just  one.  Poverty  and  want  were  not 
the  parents  of  crime  in  Ireland.  Chief 
Justice  Bushe  says — 

"  I  cannot  recollect  an  instance  in  my  experi- 
ence of  many  years  in  which  men  have  been 
charged  with  insurrection  where  the  crime  could 
be  traced  to  want  or  poverty/' 

He  (Lord  Jocelyn)  believed  that  a  late  re- 
spected Roman  Catholic  prelate,  the  right 
rev.  Dr.  Doyle,  had  given  a  similar  opin- 
ion, which  was  corroborated  by  Colonel 
Miller,  who  said — 

"  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  confirmed  by 
the  testimony  of  those  who  are  the  most  experi- 
enced in  these  matters,  that  the  period  in  which 
the  outrages  prevail  most  extensively  are  not  the 
periods  in  which  the  population  suffer  the  most, 
either  from  the  effects  of  insufficient  harvests,  or 
from  other  causes  of  privation." 

They  had  the  experience  of  last  year  to  cor- 
roborate this  statement,  and  to  prove  that 
crime  was  not  greatest  in  the  localities 
where  the  sufferings  were  most  intense. 
But  there  were  features  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland  that  were  very  peculiar.  During 
a  part  of  last  year,  that  portion  where  the 
people  were  suffering,  he  believed,  one  of 
the  greatest  afflictions  that  ever  visited 
Ireland — during  the  greater  part  of  that 
period,  the  forbearance  of  conduct  of  the 
people  was  most  exemplary.  There  were 
features  in  the  crimes  of  Ireland  that  were 
very  painful.  Where  murders  were  being 
committed,  there  was  no  anxiety  evinced  by 
the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  tiiere  was 
no  horror  exhibited,  and  hence  the  secret 
tribunals  without  difficulty  obtained  individ- 
uals to  carry  out  their  behests.  In  the  broad 
day,  in  the  public  roads,  within  a  few  yards, 
in  one  case,  of  the  barrack,  the  murder  was 
committed,  and  the  murderer  walked  quiet- 
ly away.  In  one  instance,  in  the  very 
next  house  to  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted, armed  men  were  seated.  Those 
armed  men  remained  unmoved,  although 
they  were  within  hearing  of  the  shrieks  of 
the  victim.  The  whole  character  of  the 
human  race  appeared  to  be  changed  in 


these  districts;  and  no  man  could  look  at 
the  present  state  of  things  without  abhor- 
rence. He  did  not,  however,  believe  that, 
generally,  the  milk  of  human  kindness  was 
changed  in  these  districts  ;  but  he  was 
fearful  that  this  Bill  would  not,  as  it  pro- 
fessed to  do,  give  security  to  those  who 
might  be  ready  to  uphold  the  law,  but  who 
now  felt  that  if  they  gave  evidence  it 
would  only  be  followed  by  their  death-war- 
rant. The  instances  he  had  named  were 
not  singular — there  were  many,  very  many, 
ex  uno  disce  omnes — and  who  were  the 
individuals  against  whom  these  dreadful 
crimes  were  committed  ?  What  were  they  ? 
Were  they  harsh  and  tyrannical  landlords  ? 
Were  they  men  of  barbarous  habits,  un- 
mindful of  the  wants  of  those  around 
them  ?  No,  they  were  found  to  be  kind, 
gentle,  open-handed,  generous,  and  liberal 
men.  It  was  very  easy  for  men  to  say 
"  the  sins  of  the  father  are  visited  on  the 
children.**  Heavy  indeed  were  the  evils 
that  were  pressing  down  the  Irish  landlords. 
Surrounded  with  perils,  their  position  had 
been  described  in  a  very  able  paper  in  an 
Irish  monthly  publication,  from  which  per- 
haps he  might  be  permitted  to  read  : — 

"  A  new  and  undisguised  war  is  waged  upon 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  ;  they  have  ad- 
versaries where,  in  former  times,  they  mieht  have 
looked  for  allies.  Powerful  organs  of  public 
opinion  have  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  them. 
Within  a  short  time  they  have  suffered  almost  ir- 
reparable detriment  and  loss :  they  remain  with- 
out protection  in  the  range  of  positions  occupied 
by  foes  who  give  abundant  proof  that  they  will 
show  them  neither  mercy,  moderation,  nor  jus- 
tice ;  and,  marvellous  to  relate,  in  this  desperate 
emergency,  without  effectual  concert  or  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  without  regard  to  coun- 
sellor, dependant,  or  leader,  Irish  landlords  stand 
opposed  to  their  enemies,  and  hopelessly  await  de- 
struction." 

That,  he  believed,  was  a  faithful  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  the  Irish  landlords. 
Parliament  had  a  right  to  compel  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  It  was  just  and  right;  as  they 
knew  from  holy  writ,  that  there  should 
ever  be  poor  in  the  land — that  provision 
for  their  subsistence  should  be  made  out  of 
the  property  of  the  land.  He  voted  for 
that  measure,  for  he  believed,  and  did  so 
still,  that  it  would  ultimately  work  most 
beneficially  for  the  country.  He  then  fore- 
saw how  heavy  that  would  bear  on  many 
individuals  in  Ireland;  but  he  knew  that  as 
their  fathers  had  sown  the  wind,  that  their 
successors  must  reap  the  harvest  of  the 
whirlwind.  When  tlie  measure  of  which 
he  had  just  spoken  was  brought  forward. 
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he  entertained  the  hope  that  they  were 
laying  the  foundation  of  an  improvement 
in  the  social  condition  of  Ireland.     Great 
changes  required  time  and  patience;  but 
there  seemed  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  dis- 
tance, and,  although  the  passage  was  dark 
and  dreary,  it  seemed  to  him  that  goal  was 
not  unattainable.     But  whilst  these  duties 
were  rendered  imperative,  let  not  the  60- 
yemment  be  unmindful  of  its  first  obliga- 
tion: the  landlord  had  a  right  to  demand 
from  them  that  his  life  and  property  should 
be  secure.     Were  the  measures  now  laid 
upon  the  table   sufficient  for  the   emer- 
gency to  be  met  ?     The  monstrous  crimes, 
the  peculiar  state  of  society,  were  unpa- 
ralleled.    The  Government  had  on  their 
side  men  who  knew  Ireland  well.  Did  they 
believe  that  a  paltry  Arms  Act  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  this  frightful  system  ? 
Did  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvon 
(Mr.  Sheil)  believe  that  such  a  measure  as 
this  would  meet  the  difficulty?     Did  he 
believe  that  the  murderer  would  find  no 
other  and  as  sure  a  weapon  to  carry  out  his 
design  ?    Did  he  believe  that  the  evidence 
for  prosecution  would  be  more  easily  in- 
duced to  come  forward  ?     Did  he  believe 
that  conviction  would  be  more  readily  ob- 
tained by  a  jury  ?     These  were  the  consi- 
derations which  were  urged  in  1843,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  introduced  an  Arms  Act.     The 
subject  was  far  too  important  to  be  bound 
up  with  party  feelings.     Publishing  pro- 
clamations  and  writing  letters  from  the 
Castle,  however  able  the  documents  might 
be,  were  not  sufficient.     Active  and  vigor- 
ous steps  could  alone  meet  the  evU.     He 
admitted  the  energy  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  (jovernment  in  Ireland. 
But  they  acted  unfairly  to  one  who  under- 
stood the  position  of  that  country,  in  not 
enabling  him  to  carry  out  his  views.     He 
approved  of  that  part  of  the  measure  by 
which  a  locality  would  have  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice ; 
but  let  the  power  be  given  of  making  domi- 
ciliary visits  not  only  by  day  but  by  night. 
[Sir  G.  Grey  :   For  what  purpose  ?]     Let 
a  right  be  given  to  search  for  arms.     But, 
above  all,  let  an  inducement  be  given  to 
men  to  come  forward   in  support  of  the 
law.     An  hon.  Gentleman  whom  he  held 
in  great   respect,   the   hon.    Member   for 
Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  and  other  ex- 
cellent  and   philanthropic    men,    deluded 
themselves  into  a  behef  that  a  thing  called 
tenant-right  was  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of 
Ireland.   If  by  tenant-right  was  meant  the 


claim  of  an  outgoing  tenant  to  remunera- 
tion for  capital  invested  in  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  land,  its  justice  must 
be  acknowledged,  and  the  moral  obligation 
of  the  landlord,  God  forbid  that  any  one 
should  deny !     But  could   any  one  really 
believe  that  the  legal  acknowledgment  of 
such  a  claim  would  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
a  secret  council  whose  laws  were  written  in 
blood  ;   and   if   tenant-right   meant   what 
misguided  men  had  been  too  often  taught 
to  believe — if  it  meant  to  give  the  tenant 
a  vested  interest,  not  in  the  capital  which 
he  had  laid  out  on  the  land,  but  in  the  soil, 
such  a  proposition  was  no  other  than  open 
and  avowed  robbery.     It  was  a  proposition 
which  required  no  argument  to  refute  it, 
because  directly  opposed  to  the  rights  of 
property,  which  were  held  so  dear  and  so 
jealously  guarded  by  every  member  of  that 
and  every  well-ordered  State.    Should  the 
time  come  when  that  right  might  be  re- 
garded with  less  respect,  he  did  not  believe 
the  authors  of  the  change  would  be  more 
prosperous,  more  happy,  or  more  secure. 
Although  they  could  not  observe  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  contended  with  unappalled  in 
legislating  for  Ireland,  there  was  still  much 
to  hope  in  a  firm  and  vigorous  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  law  at  all  hazards,  in 
the  increased  energy  which,  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  had  been  displayed  in  meeting 
the  difficulties  with  which  indviduals  found 
themselves  surrounded,  in  the  increased 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  law  which  he  believed  would  ulti- 
mately tend  more  than  anything  to  facili- 
tate the  improvement  of  cultivation  and 
the  application  of  capital.     On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  to  regret  the  apathy  they 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  country — they 
had  to  deplore  the  low  moral  tone  of  cer- 
tain districts — they  had  to  deplore  that  in 
many  instances  the  relief  granted  so  libe- 
rally by  Parliament  last  year  had  tended 
to  cherish  such  a  dependence  upon  other 
aid   than  their  own   energies — they  had 
deeply  to  regret  that  in  some  instances — 
he  trusted  that  they  were  few — the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  should  be  guides  and 
teachers  of  their  people,  the  ministers  of 
the  people,  had  tended  to  inflame  instead 
of  soothing  the  evil  passions  of  their  flocks. 
Those  who  had  guided  the  helm  of  affairs 
had  a  most   diffictdt    course  to  pursue. 
Every   commission   which   had  been   ap- 
pointed, every  individual  who  had  turned 
his  attention  to  Ireland,  had  wound  up  his 
opinion  by  stating  that  until  hfe  and  pro- 
perty were  made  secure,  no  means  could  be 
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BUCcesBftil  to  adyance  the  state  or  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  Ireland.  Should 
the  measures  which  the  Goyemment  pro- 
posed he  adequate — should  it  he  their  lot 
to  ffive  security  to  life  and  property  in  Ire- 
land, they  would  haye  thrown  a  hridge 
over  an  ahyss  which  had  hitherto  kept 
Ireland  hack  in  the  scale  of  civilisation 
and  improvement — they  would  have  thrown 
the  first  plank  upon  which  might  pass  with 
security,  and  upon  which  would  pass,  he 
had  no  doubt,  with  rapidity  and  energy, 
capital  and  enterprise,  diffusing  life  and 
vigour  through  that  hitherto  paralysed 
country. 

Mr.  R.  M.  fox  (Longford)  said,  that 
the  result  of  a  long  residence  in  Ireland 
had  been  to  convince  him  that  the  unset- 
tled state  of  the  law  as  to  landlord  and 
tenant  was  the  cause  of  that  conspiracy 
which  led  to  the  commission  of  so  many 
crimes;  and  that  the  want  of  employment 
afforded  ready  tools  for  the  purpose.  He 
learned  that  the  Bill  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intended  to  introduce  would 
be  very  impotent  in  its  effects;  for,  in  his 
opinion,  no  measure  short  of  the  sale  of 
the  entire  occupancy  to  the  tenant  would 
succeed  in  removing  speedily  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  agrarian  disturb- 
ances in  Ireland.  As  to  the  remedial  mea- 
sures of  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  employment  for  the  people,  he 
was  surprised  that  one  subject  had  been 
forgotten.  It  formed  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions submitted  to  the  Government  by  the 
deputation  of  Irish  Members,  and  was  of 
the  greatest  importance — he  meant  the 
subject  of  the  arterial  drainage  of  Ireland. 
In  the  county  of  Kildare,  Mr.  More  OTer- 
rall  had  found,  by  that  means,  sufficient 
employment  for  the  poor  of  a  large  barony, 
without  having  had  recourse  to  any  extra 
taxation.  This  plan  would  render  it  unne- 
cessary to  call  for  any  advances  from  the 
Imperial  Treasury;  because  even  now  there 
were  a  large  number  of  individuals  who 
would  advance  the  money  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  the  ventures  paying  a  large  rate  of 
interest;  and  the  only  reason  why  the 
landed  proprietors  themselves  had  not  un- 
dertaken these  works  was  to  be  found  in 
that  unfortunate  apathy  which  prevailed  in 
all  classes  in  Ireland — that  want  of  self- 
confidence  and  self-reliance,  which  had 
been  engendered  in  all  classes,  he  believed, 
by  their  never  having  been  trusted  with 
the  power  of  exerting  their  own  energies, 
but  having  always  been  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  others.     He  wished  that  the  Go- 


vernment would  now  employ  tho  numerous 
local  engineers  who  were  stalking  about 
the  country  doing  nothing,  in  ascertaining 
the  opinions  of  the  landlords  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  he  was  sure  that  they  would 
soon  obtain  as  many  signatures  as  would 
be  necessary  to  commence  these  draining 
works.  He  knew  that  he  should  be  blamed 
for  this  advice;  but  he  believed  that  it  was 
the  only  effectual  mode  of  providing  em- 
ployment for  the  people.  He  laid  no  great 
stress  for  that  purpose  upon  the  repairing 
of  unfinished  roads;  although  good  in  it- 
self, it  would  not  answer  the  object  of  af- 
fording immediate  employment  to  the 
people. 

Viscount  BARNARD  was  prepared  to 
give  his  support  to  the  measure  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  would  have 
preferred  that  they  had  brought  forward  a 
measure  of  a  more  stringent  character.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  much  better  for  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland  that  the  constitution 
should  be  outraged  for  a  period,  than  that 
there  should  be  no  protection  for  the  secu- 
rity of  life,  or  the  maintenance  of  good 
order.  It  was  impossible  for  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  resided  at  this  side  of  the  water, 
to  form  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the 
lawlessness  which  prevailed  in  Ireland.  It 
might  with  perfect  truth  bo  said,  that  in 
certain  districts  the  reign  of  terror  held  un- 
disputed away.  He  had  that  evening  re- 
ceived a  letter  addressed  to  a  noble  relative 
of  his  by  a  gentleman  of  large  possessions 
in  the  county  Cork.  The  writer,  who  was 
a  liberal  employer  and  an  excellent  land- 
lord, enclosed  a  copy  of  an  anonymous  let- 
ter which  had  been  sent  to  him  a  few  days 
since,  and  which  was  worded  as  follows: — 

"  Sir — Take  timely  notice,  that  if  you  do  not 
take  care  of  yourself,  and  leave  off  your  doings, 
you  and  your  vagabond  agent  will  be  made  exam- 
ples of  to  the  whole  country.  Wo  are  aware  of  your 
doings,  and  will  put  an  end  to  your  life  if  you  do 
not  mind  and  be  better  to  your  tenants." 

No  better  landlord  was  to  be  found  in  Ire- 
land than  the  gentleman  to  whom  that 
truculent  communication  had  been  sent; 
and  what  must  be  thought  of  the  state  of 
the  country  in  which  such  a  man  could  ex- 
perience such  treatment  ?  He  cheerfully 
bore  testimony  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  dis- 
charged the  difficult  and  embarrassing  du- 
ties incidental  to  his  position;  but  all  his 
exertions  would  be  hieffectual  for  the  re- 
pression of  crime,  uriless  he  were  properly 
supported  by  the  Legislature.  If  the  Bill 
which  was  brought  forward  for  the  protec- 
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tion  of  life  in  Ireland  last  Session  had 
passed  into  law,  the  necessity  for  any  such 
measures  as  the  present  would  have  heen 
superseded,  and  many  a  valuable  life  might 
have  been  spared.  The  peasantry  in  all 
other  districts  of  Ireland,  besides  those 
which  had  been  specified  as  the  principal 
theatres  of  disturbance,  were  for  the  most 
part  orderly  and  well-behaved;  and  it  was 
in  their  name  and  for  their  sake  that  he 
advocated  the  enactment  of  some  measure 
which  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  and  render  the  detection  of 
criminals  more  certain.  He  had  on  all 
former  occasions  supported  the  coercive 
measures  which  were  brought  forward  with 
a  view  to  the  attainment  of  that  object; 
and  to  the  present  measure  he  was  also 
prepared  to  give  his  countenance,  not, 
however,  without  an  expression  of  regret 
that  it  was  not  more  stringent. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  might  perhaps  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  apologise,  as  an 
English  Member,  for  taking  part  in  the 
present  debate,  were  it  not  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  general  opinion  of 
the  country  seemed  to  be  unanimous  in  ac- 
knowledging the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  a  ques- 
tion with  which  the  condition  of  England 
was  inextricably  involved.  The  evils  of  a 
vicious  state  of  society  in  Ireland  were  sure 
to  react  upon  England,  and  to  come  back 
on  the  English  people  in  the  shape  of  a 
heavy  mulct  on  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Even  in  the  absence,  therefore,  of  any  no- 
bler motive  for  interference  on  behalf  of 
Ireland,  this  country  was  impelled,  by  a 
due  regard  for  her  own  interests,  to  make 
an  effort  to  ameliorate  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  people,  inasmuch  as  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  the  one  country 
would  eventually  and  inevitably  influence 
that  of  the  other.  It  was  not  possible  to 
permit  the  Irish  people  to  remain  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  they  had  been  for 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  without 
dragging  down  the  English  population  to 
the  same  miserable  level,  by  the  invasion 
of  Irish  poverty,  and  the  contagion,  it 
might  be,  of  Irish  crime.  With  respect 
to  the  question  under  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  he  would  take 
leave  to  say  that  this  was  not  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  he  had  mingled  in  similar 
discussions.  Like  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Barnard),  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
discussions  on  the  various  Coercion  Bills 
wlufh  from  time  to  time  had  been  brought 
forward  by  different  Governments  since  he 


had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House ; 
but,  unlike  the  noble  Lord,  he  had  inva- 
riably opposed  them.  In  the  years  1834 
and  1835,  the  earliest  periods  in  which  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  have  so  acted,  he 
had  recorded  his  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  coercion  by  dividing  the  House,  on  a  re- 
solution which  was  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  That  Parliament  would  not  be  jus- 
tified in  passing  any  law  to  increase  the 
powers  of  the  Executive  for  the  repression 
of  crime,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  it  dis- 
tinctly pledged  itself  to  take  into  consider- 
ation measures  to  remove  the  causes  of 
those  crimes;  unless  it  offered  security  to 
the  occupying  tenants  against  harsh  eject- 
ments; unless  it  afforded  to  the  honest  and 
industrious  labouring  man  the  means  of 
living  by  his  industry,  and  removed  that 
dread  of  extermination  and  consequent 
destitution  which  was  the  prevalent  and 
fruitful  source  of  agrarian  crime  amongst 
the  Irish  peasantry.  To  the  measure  at 
present  uuder  consideration  he  was  not 
prepared  to  offer  opposition,  for  he  shared 
in  the  feeling  which  seemed  to  be  enter- 
tained by  many,  that  it  was  of  a  milder 
character  than  might  have  been  expected; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  could  not  forbear 
from  giving  expression  to  his  conviction, 
that  unless  it  were  accompanied  by  some 
measure  of  a  remedial  character,  it  would 
prove  ineffectual  in  attaining  the  end  at 
which  it  aimed — the  security  of  life  and 
property  in  Ireland.  If  he  thought  that 
those  most  desirable  objects  could  be  en- 
sured by  means  of  Coercive  Bills,  he  should 
never  have  resisted  them;  but  he  had  op- 
posed them  because  he  was  convinced  in 
his  soul  that  it  was  idle  and  preposterous 
to  expect  any  such  consequence  to  follow 
from  such  a  course.  There  was  but  one 
way  to  give  security  to  the  life  of  the  land- 
lord in  Ireland,  and  that  was  by  taking 
care  that  security  should  bo  given  to  the 
life  of  the  tenant.  He  was  happy  to  find 
that  it  was  in  contemplation  at  length  to 
call  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  the  con- 
sideration of  measures  which  would  tend  to 
promote  that  great  end ;  for  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  until  some  means  were  devised 
for  securing  the  life  and  property  of  the 
poor  man  in  Ireland,  it  was  folly  to  think 
of  protecting  the  rich.  That  House  took 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  last  year,  when 
they  passed  the  new  poor-law.  Surprise 
had  been  expressed  by  some  Members  that 
that  law  had  not  contributed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  outrage  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  better  order  of  things; 
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but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  law 
had  only  been  in  operation  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  could  not  be  said  to  have  as 
yet  had  a  fair  trial.  Indeed,  it  could 
scarcely,  with  propriety,  bo  said  to  have  as 
yet  come  into  operation  at  all.  It  was  ir- 
rational to  expect  that  feelings  which  had 
been  engendered  in  the  souls  of  a  suffering 

r}le  by  centuries  of  oppression,  should 
rapidly  effaced,  and  should  suddenly 
disappear;  but  he  certainly  did  entertain  a 
sanguine  hope  that  the  poor-law  would 
eventually  produce  a  most  beneficial  effect 
in  Ireland,  and  that  the  poor  would  recog- 
nise in  it  the  solicitude  of  the  Government 
that  their  lives  should  be  protected.  That 
this  feeling  would  gradually  spring  up  and 
gain  vigorous  growth  in  the  country  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  poor-law  only 
affected  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  the  most  destitute  class  in  the 
country.  The  crimes  of  which  an  account 
so  painfully  circumstantial  had  been  given 
that  evening  were,  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
perpetrated,  at  least  designed,  and  sym- 
pathised in  by  a  higher  and  larger  class 
than  the  poor-law  would  affect.  The  oc- 
cupying tenants  were  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the  agrarian  outrages  in  Ireland.  Was 
the  House  prepared  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  occupying  tenants  ?  Would  they 
pass  a  law  to  enable  one  million  of  those 
men  to  have  some  security  for  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  their  holdings,  which 
they  wished  to  retain,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  sink  into  that  class  of  destitute 
paupers  for  whose  relief  the  poor-law  was 
designed  ?  If  the  Legislature  were  not 
pepared  to  do  this,  it  was  idle  to  think  that 
they  should  be  enabled  to  throw  a  shield 
around  the  landlords  by  any  such  enact- 
ment as  the  present.  It  was  the  dread  of 
degenerating  into  the  pauper  class  which 
prompted  the  tenants  to  commit  such 
crimes.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  dread  of  ab- 
solute destitution.  The  present  state  of 
Ireland  was  looked  upon  by  some  as  a 
paradox,  a  problem,  and  a  puzzle;  but,  in 
reality,  it  originated  from  what  they  all 
knew  to  be  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  The  tenant's  antagonism  with 
his  landlord  was  literally  a  struggle  for  the 
means  of  existence — for  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  means  of  livelihood 
in  Ireland  were  to  a  great  extent  identified 
with  the  possession  of  land;  and  it  was  the 
terror  of  losing  that  land,  and  being  left 
to  abejct  destitution,  that  worked  like  mad- 
ness in  the  brain  of  the  peasant.     It  was 


not  a  knife  and  fork  question— nor  a  bread 
and  cheese  question,  nor  now  a  potato 
question  (for  the  potato  crop  had  to  a 
great  extent  disappeared) — it  was  lite|*ally 
a  question  involving  the  means  of  existence 
which  stimulated  the  great  masses  of  the 
peasantry  to  combine  in  associations,  and 
carry  out  laws  which  they  passed  in 
those  associations  by  a  series  of  outrages 
directed  by  regular  sentence  at  a  mid- 
night tribunal,  and  executed  by  the 
lowest  class  of  ruffians  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose. By  a  reference  to  the  concen- 
trated digest  of  the  evidence  collected  by 
the  Devon  Commission,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  result  of  the  elaborate  inquiries 
instituted  by  that  Commission  into  the  cause 
of  agrarian  outrage  in  Ireland  was  the  dis- 
covery that  they  had  their  origin  in  the  in- 
cessant endeavour  of  the  people  to  convert 
the  possession  of  land  into  an  indefeasible 
title.  It  was  said  that  those  crimes  were 
confined  to  certain  districts.  That  might 
be  true  in  the  present  instance;  but  it  was 
equally  true  that  there  were  few,  if  any, 
districts  in  which  they  did  not  from  time 
to  time  break  out  when  the  same  causes 
operated  to  produce  them.  The  outrages 
broke  out  sometimes  in  one  place,  and 
sometimes  in  another;  and  the  excitement 
to  their  breaking  out  was  generally  the 
prevalence  of  some  series  of  ejectments  by 
which  an  example  was  made  by  some  land- 
lord who  wished  to  clear  his  farm  of  the  oc- 
cupying tenantry.  The  tenantry  in  the 
neighbourhood  then  took  the  hint,  and 
thinking  that  they  would  be  ejected  also, 
they  determined  in  those  secret  conclaves 
of  which  he  had  spoken  to  make  an  ex- 
ample of  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  or  the 
party  who  came  into  the  farm.  They  thus 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  such  a  system 
of  intimidation  as  would  prevent  the  spread- 
ing of  the  system  of  consolidation,  for  that 
was  the  way  this  system  of  outrage  took 
its  root.  But  there  were  some  counties  in 
which  disturbances  were  not  heard  of  at 
all,  where  the  main  objects  for  which  this 
system  of  intimidation  was  created  by  the 
tenantry  in  Tipperary  was  fully  carried  out 
— he  spoke  of  the  whole  province  of  Ulster 
— through  the  kindly  feelings  of  the  land- 
lords, and  those  privileges  could  not  be 
taken  away  or  refused  without  the  danger 
of  agrarian  outrage.  If  the  same  security 
were  granted  to  the  tenant  in  Tipperary, 
that  county  might  be  as  tranquil  as  Down 
or  Armagh.  He  (Mr.  Scrope)  wished  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  expressing  hia 
conviction  that  it  was  only  by  the  conces- 
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sion  of  privileges  throughout  the  country 
similar  to  those  enjoyed  in  Ulster,  they 
could  prevent  those  offences.  He  could 
not  understand  how  any  person  could  feel 
alarm  at  the  proposition  to  estahhsh  such 
a  system  of  tenant-right  throughout  Ire- 
land, when  it  was  found  to  be  attended 
with  so  many  advantages  to  the  landlords 
of  Ulster.  It  had  answered  so  admirably 
in  the  province  of  Ulster  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  it  was  looked  upon  with 
so  much  horror  by  the  landlords  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Sm  R.  PEEL  said  :  I  should  be  unwil- 
ling, Sir,  to  let  the  first  night  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  pass  without  publicly  der 
daring  that  it  is  my  intention  to  give 
to  that  proposal  a  cordial  support.  I 
cannot  resist  the  force  of  the  appeal 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
made  to  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  told  you  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty, in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  has 
recommended  you  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  state  of  Ireland  with  reference  to 
the  prevalence  of  atrocious  crimes,  to  the 
impunity  of  the  offenders,  and  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  existing  law  to  give  pro- 
tection to  life  and  property.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  justly  said  that  this 
House,  without  committing  itself  to  the 
details  of  any  particular  measure,  has,  in 
an  unanimous  Address  to  the  Throne,  con- 
veyed to  Her  Majesty  the  assurance  that 
it  will  take  this  subject  into  immediate 
consideration.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  said  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
charged  with  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
giving  protection  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Queen,  in  return  for  the  allegiance  which 
the  law  exacts  from  them,  consider  the 
state  of  the  law  to  be  imperfect,  and  that 
on  their  responsibility  they  must  demand 
additional  powers.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  fortified  the  claim,  thus  made 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, by  reciting  details  of  crimes 
which  can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of 
any  man  that  it  is  our  duty  to  attempt, 
at  least,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  one  of 
the  vilest  and  most  sanguinary  tyrannies 
that  ever  existed  in  any  country  having  a 
claim  to  be  called  civilised.  Why  cannot 
I  resist  the  force  of  the  appeal  thus  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  Because  it 
is  precisely  the  same  appeal  which  some 
two  years  since  I  myself  made,  and  made 
in  vain.     Now,  Sir,  let  me  not  be  mista- 


ken. I  most  fully  admit  that  measures  of 
this  nature  are  no  effectual  remedy  for  tho 
social  evils  that  prevail  in  Ireland.  Nay— 
for  I  will  conceal  none  of  the  objections 
— it  is  always  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  have  consented  to  propose,  or  that 
I  consent  to  support  such  measures,  because 
there  is  this  evil  attendmg  them,  even  with 
reference  merely  to  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  country,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  enforce  them  without,  in  some  de- 
gree, diminishing  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  ordinary  law,  and  paralysing  its 
operation.  But  still,  when  I  hear,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  and 
when  I  find  the  statement  confirmed  bj 
evidence,  that  there  exists  in  Ireland  an 
organised  conspiracy— employing  assas- 
sins, in  order,  without  reference  to  age, 
sex,  property,  or  condition,  to  deprive  of 
their  lives  the  faithful  and  unoffending 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty — I  say  the  con- 
tinuancc  of  this  conspiracy  is  such  i^ 
scandal,  that  none  of  the  objections 
that  may  apply  to  the  measure  appear 
worth  consideration,  compared  with  the 
evil  of  apparent  connivance  at  that  scan- 
dal. And  although  I  think  this  Bill  is 
no  permanent  remedy  for  the  social  evils 
of  Ireland,  yet  I,  for  one,  will  not  post- 
pone my  consent  to  this  measure  till  I  hear 
what  are  the  other  measures,  what  are 
the  more  permanent  remedies,  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  propose.  I  will  enter  into  no 
parley  with  assassins.  I  say  it  is  our  duty, 
if  we  wish  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  per- 
manent improvement  of  Ireland,  to  do  all 
we  can  to  preserve  the  lives  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's faithful  and  loyal  subjects  in  that 
country;  it  is  our  first  duty  to  paralyse 
the  arm  of  the  assassin.  Having  done 
this,  let  us  apply  our  deliberate  consider- 
ation to  other  measures  of  a  different  char- 
acter, calculated  to  improve  the  condition 
of  a  part  of  the  empire  which  ought  to 
be  as  dear  to  Englishmen  as  England  it* 
self.  No  evil  can  afflict  Ireland  that  will 
not  react  on  this  country;  whether  it  be 
want  of  employment,  misery,  or  poverty, 
depend  on  it  the  evil  effects  of  these  things 
will  not  be  limited  to  the  soil  of  Ireland; 
they  will  react  on  the  state  of  society  here, 
on  the  social  position  of  the  English  la- 
bourer, and  the  remuneration  he  gets  for 
his  toil.  I  feel  all  these  things  strongly 
and  acutely;  yet  I  much  fear  that  any  oue 
who  expects  immediate  results  from  mea- 
sures of  improvement,  well  intentioned  as 
they  may  be,  takes  too  sanguine  a  view  of 
the  power  of  legislation  to  remedy  evila  of 
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long  endurance.  The  length  of  the  time 
they  have  lasted  is  no  doubt  a  reason  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  a  remedy; 
hut  it  is  also  a  reason  for  distasting  the 
immediate  efficacy  of  legislation.  Take 
the  remedies  generally  proposed.  One  is 
emigration.  At  first  sight  it  seems  a 
simple  matter  to  transfer  the  superabun- 
dant population  of  one  part  of  the  empire 
to  a  colony  in  want  of  additional  labour ; 
but  when  you  address  yourselves  practi- 
cally to  the  subject  you  feel  all  the  diffi- 
culties, of  it ;  you  find  that  tp  transfer  any 
such  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
to  a  distant  colony,  as  shall  tell  on  the 
social  state  of  Ireland,  cannot  he  done  with- 
out great  expense  and  much  preliminary 
preparation.  Then  there  is  the  measure 
on  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Scrope) 
has  dwelt  so  much — namely,  the  improye- 
ment  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  laudably 
directed  much  of  his  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject, has  adverted  to  the  good  effect  of  the 
tenant-right  in  Ulster,  and  contrasted  the 
state  of  things  in  that  province  with  the 
condition  of  Connaught  and  Munster ;  but 
there  are  other  causes  for  that  distinc- 
tion, and  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  not 
rush  too  suddenly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  legislative  introduction  of  the  usages 
that  exist  in  Ulster  into  Connaught  and 
Munster  would  at  one  produce  there  the 
same  effect.  There  is  another  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  is  equally  entitled  to  com- 
mendation for  the  attention  which  he  has 
given  to  this  subject,  I  allude  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford), 
who  has  in  his  own  case  set  an  example 
which  many  landlords  might  well  imitate. 
I  assent  to  the  justice  of  the  principle 
which  I  understand  him  to  contend  for.  I 
think  that  tbe  tenant — particularly  in  Ire- 
land, where  he  has  to  bear  expenses  which 
the  tenant  in  this  country  does  not  bear, 
such,  for  instance  as  the  erection  of  the 
place  in  which  he  has  to  live — I  admit 
that  the  tenant  who  has  improved  the  pro- 
perty has  a  just  claim  for  compensation 
against  the  owner  of  the  land.  I  have 
heard  it,  however,  contended  in  this  de- 
bate that  the  general  application  of  the 
tenant-right  of  Ulster  will  be  no  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  Ireland;  that  you  must  go 
further ;  that  you  must  give  the  tenant  an 
absolute  right  in  the  occupancy,  without 
reference  to  any  improvements  he  may 
have  made.  I  must  say  that  a  law  estab- 
lishing such  a  right,  though  it  might  pro- 
duce a  temporary  lull  for  some  two  months 


on  the  part  of  those  immediately  benefited 
by  it,  would  be  calculated  more  than  any^ 
thing  else  to  shake  confidence  in  the  te-i 
ourity  of  property,  to  diminish  the  9tua-' 
ulus  to  improvement,  ai^l  would  be  aa 
fatal  to  the  well-understood  interest  of 
the  tenantry  as  of  the  proprietors.  There 
ought  to  be  no  distinction  in  princi- 
ple between  the  law  of  property  in  £ng-i 
land  and  the  law  of  property  in  Irelandf 
with  respect  to  this  tenant-right.  We  ad- 
mit here  the  justice  of  the  principle,  that 
the  tenant  improving  his  land  ought  not  to 
be  dispossessed  of  it,  and  made  to  forfeit  the 
money  he  has  laid  out  in  improvements  at 
the  mere  caprice  of  the  landlord.  I  think 
that  protection  to  the  tenant  to  be  just  in 
England,  and  just  therefore  in  principle 
in  Ireland  also ;  but  no  man  who  con- 
siders this  question,  and  desires  to  make 
it  the  subject  of  direct  legislation,  can  enter 
on  the  discussion  without  being  soon  aware 
of  the  very  formidable  difficulties  in  the 
way.  Only  last  Session,  there  being  a 
general  concurrence  in  the  justice  of  the 
principle  acted  upon  in  Lincolnshire — the 
principle,  I  mean,  by  which  the  tenant, 
being  dispossessed  of  his  farm,  has  a  right 
to  the  value  of  the  unexhausted  improve- 
ments he  has  made  on  his  land — when  an 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  by  law  that 
principle  throughout  England,  we  know 
how  great  were  the  difficulties  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject.  We  must  expect  to 
encounter  equal  difficulties  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  even  with  respect  to  the  limited 
view  of  tenant-right  taken  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  namely,  that 
the  tenant  should  have  the  right  to  recover 
for  improvements  made  by  him  on  the  soil. 
They  arc  difficulties  which  ought  not  to 
make  us  despair,  but  ought,  at  any  rate, 
to  render  us  not  too  sanguine  as  to  the 
results  of  our  legislation.  So,  with  respect 
to  many  other  matters  deeply  connected 
with  the  social  state  of  Ireland  :  feeling, 
as  I  do,  the  vast  importance  of  giving 
them  early  consideration,  I  am  yet  not 
sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  the  best  de- 
vised measures  can  tell  immediately  on  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland,  or  can  relieve 
us  from  the  duty  of  taking  immediate  steps 
with  respect  to  assassination  and  the  con- 
spiracy of  assassins.  It  is  not  my  intention. 
Sir,  in  giving  my  support  to  the  Government, 
to  make  any  reference  to  the  bygone  trans- 
actions of  1846.  It  has  been  said  by  an 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  is  due  to  the  late 
Government  that  you  should  resist  this 
measure,  because  you  defeated  a  similar 
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measare  when  they  were  in  office.  The 
best  reparation  you  can  make  to  the  late 
Government  is  to  pass  this  law.  As  for 
reparation  in  any  party  sense,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  see  the  passing  of  this 
measure  in  any  way  urged  against  the 
Government  as  a  triumph  in  reference  to 
any  proposal  made  at  another  time,  I  utterly 
disclaim  entertaining  such  sentiments.  The 
state  of  society  in  Ireland  is  the  para- 
mount consideration;  and  all  party  disputes 
are  utterly  unworthy  of  consideration.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  has  pro- 
posed a  measure,  which,  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government,  he  thinks 
adequate  for  the  purpose.  We  must  regard 
the  decision  of  the  Government  as  almost 
final  in  this  respect.  A  popular  assembly 
respresenting  the  people  ought  to  be  un- 
willing to  force  on  the  Government  mea- 
sures of  coercion  which  they  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  public  peace  do  not  think 
necessary  for  its  preservation.  I  wish  to  ob- 
serve, however,  that  there  are  parts  of  the 
proposed  measure  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. I  do  not  understand  what  is  to  be 
the  nature  of  the  tribunal  before  which,  in 
a  proclaimed  district,  offenders  are  to  be 
carried.  I  understand  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  propose  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  should  have  unlimited  power  to 
proclaim  districts  in  Ireland  corresponding 
with  the  limits  of  counties  or  with  smaller 
territorial  divisions.  Then  I  understand 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  to  have  a  double 
discretionary  power  in  respect  to  the  posses- 
sion of  arms — first,  a  power  to  interdict  the 
carrying  of  arms  except  by  parties  named  in 
the  Act  or  especially  authonsed.  [Sir  G. 
Grey  :  That  would  necessarily  follow  from 
the  proclamation.]  Secondly,  a  power  to 
prevent  the  possession  of  arms,  and  to 
authorise  the  search  for  them  by  day. 
I  will  take  the  case  of  a  witness  call- 
ed on  to  attend  a  trial,  in  a  district 
where  the  sympathy  is  with  the  mur- 
derer and  not  with  the  murdered  man. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant would  allow  that  witness  the  pos- 
session of  firearms — that  that  is  a  case 
in  which  he  would  exercise  his  discretion 
as  to  permitting  the  use  of  arms.  In  the 
case  of  carrying  arms  or  of  possessing  arms 
in  violation  of  the  proclamation,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  not  said  whether  the 
offence  is  to  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  or  by 
special  tribunals.  [Sir  G.  Grey:  By  the  or- 
dinary tribunals  with  a  right  of  challenge.] 
I  am  also  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the  state 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  possession  of 


arms,  after  this  Bill  has  been  passed,  will 
be  unsatisfactory.  In  districts  proclaimed 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  population  may 
be  disarmed,  either  partially  or  totally;  in 
the  latter  there  will  be  a  power  of  domi- 
ciliary visits,  and  of  depriving  all  parties 
of  the  possession  of  arms,  except  those 
who  are  specially  permitted  to  retain  them; 
but  I  am  afraid  that,  unless  the  permis- 
sions to  retain  arms  are  very  wide,  you 
may  create  great  insecurity  in  some  of 
the  disturbed  districts.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  persons  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  society  are  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  arms  for  no  dishonest  or  illegal 
purpose,  but  bond  fide  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  that  resistance  which  is  the  most 
effectual  check  upon  the  disturber  of  the 
public  peace.  The  shooting  of  one  man 
in  the  act  of  violating  the  law  by  the  brave, 
determined  occupier  of  a  house,  has  more 
effect  in  repressing  outrage  than  half  a 
dozen  executions.  To  disarm,  indiscrimi- 
nately, all  persons  in  a  proclaimed  district, 
except  a  privileged  class,  will  not,  I  am 
afraid,  have  the  effect  which,  as  I  am  sure, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  is  desirous  that  the 
Bill  should  have — to  afford  additional  pro- 
tection to  life  and  property.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts, proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
there  will  be  a  general  disarming  of  the 
people.  In  the  adjoining  districts,  not 
being  proclaimed,  there  will  be  no  pro- 
hibition, no  restriction  whatever,  as  to 
the  indiscriminate  possession  of  arms  by 
all  persons.  Mow  I  must  say  that  there 
are  many  districts  of  Ireland  in  which 
repeated  murders  may  not  occur,  yet  in 
which  there  is  no  justification  whatever 
for  permitting  the  perfectly  unrestricted 
possession  and  parade  of  arms.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  will  have  the  power  of  issuing 
his  proclamation  disarming  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  districts;  but  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely better  to  have  a  general  and  perma- 
nent Act  regulating  the  possession  of  arms, 
applicable  to  the  whole  country,  rather  than 
to  provide  that  in  certain  districts,  to  be 
named  at  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  possession  of  arms  is  to  be  to- 
tally prohibited,  while  in  other  districts, 
almost  as  bad,  and  immediately  adjoining 
the  proclaimed  districts,  the  people  will  not 
only  have  the  power  to  keep  arms  in  their 
houses,  but  to  parade  those  arms  in  the 
face  of  the  authorities  at  mid-day,  and  to 
carry  on  those  shooting  operations  to  which 
the  police  -  constable  of  whom  we  have 
heard  referred.  The  state  of  the  law 
in  this    respect,   under  the  Bill   before 
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the  House,  will  be  very  imperfect  and 
unjMitisfaetory;  and  I  hope  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  will  not  abandon 
altogether  the  intention  of  proposing  an 
Arms  Act,  which,  with  as  little  vexation  as 
possible,  may  regulate  generally  the  pos- 
session of  arms  throughout  the  country. 
What  will  be  exactly  the  state  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  Whiteboy  offences  under  the 
proclamation,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  with- 
out minute  reference  to  the  Whiteboy  Acts; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  occasion 
for  entering  into  those  details.  I  consider 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  offered  a 
full  yindication  of  this  measure.  He  has 
proved  that  there  exists  in  Ireland  a  degree 
of  insecurity  for  life  which  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  continue.  I  cannot  say  whe- 
ther the  Bill  he  proposes  will  be  efficacious 
or  not;  but  I  earnestly  hope,  that  if  be- 
fore Parliament  may  separate  there  should 
be  reason  to  believe  that  this  Bill  will  not  be 
efficacious,  no  fear  of  taunt  will  prevent 
him  from  appealing  to  Parliament  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
My  firm  belief  is,  speaking  from  the  ex- 
perience of  thirty  or  forty  years,  that  there 
are  certain  districts  in  Ireland,  parts  of 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  for  instance,  in 
which  there  is  such  an  inveterate,  such  an 
hereditary,  if  I  may  so  say,  disposition  to 
commit  murder — that  some  decided  per- 
manent effort  must  be  made  to  check  the 
evil.  So  long  since  as  the  year  1814  I  de- 
tailed cases  of  organised  conspiracies  to 
murder,  directed  against  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  respectability,  exactly  similar  to 
those  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
House  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  I  recol- 
lect perfectly  well  a  case  in  which,  on  each 
of  three  different  roads  approaching  the 
town  of  Clonmel,  ^ye  assassins,  hired  by 
a  party  of  some  property  were  stationed 
in  order  to  insure  the  death  of  a  magis- 
trate of  the  highest  respectability.  By 
one  of  those  roads  this  magistrate  tra- 
velled, and  by  the  five  assassins  stationed 
on  that  road  he  was  murdered.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  assassins  had  been  hired  at 
two  or  three  guineas  a  piece  to  commit 
the  deed.  A  reward  of  1,000^.  was 
offered  to  any  person  but  those  who  ac- 
tually fired  the  shots,  for  the  conviction  of 
each  of  the  assassins.  The  person  by 
whom  they  were  engaged  laid  open  the 
whole  plot,  and  claimed  the  reward.  Two 
of  the  assassins  whom  he  employed  were 
convicted  on  his  evidence;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  asStirance  given  by  the 
Government,  I  paid  that  man  2,000/.  But 
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it  is  quite  unfair  to  impute  to  Ireland  gen- 
erally crimes  of  this  nature;  it  is  most 
unjust  to  judge  of  the  general  disposit^n 
of  Ireland  from  the  iniquity  of  partiqpilar 
districts.  With  respect  to  the  great 
towns  of  Ireland — for  instance,  Dublin, 
Limerick,  and  Cork — where  the  people  are 
collected  together  in  large  bodies,  they 
seem  to  be  even  more  submissive  to  the 
laws,  more  obedient  to  authority,  than 
they  are  in  this  country ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  many 
counties.  In  many  districts  of  Ireland 
the  people  are  more  peaceable,  more  re- 
signed, more  patient  under  privation,  than 
the  people  of  this  country:  nothing  can 
be  more  unjust  than  to  judge  of  the  general 
character  of  the  people  of  Ireland  from 
those  plague-spots  which  have  been  men- 
tioned. But  these  crimes  are  so  invete- 
rate in  certain  districts,  that  I  greatly  mis- 
trust the  efficacy  of  any  mere  temporary 
law  for  their  suppression.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
subject  such  districts  to  a  permanent  dis- 
cipline. I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  enormous  penalties  or  uncon- 
stitutional powers  ;  but  I  would  have  new 
police  districts,  I  would  have  the  strictest 
registry  of  every  person  within  them,  and 
I  would  subject  those  districts — as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  proposes — to  the  ex- 
pense entailed  by  extraordinary  measures; 
though  when  the  people  are  suffering,  as 
is  at  present  the  case,  from  extreme 
poverty,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  step 
would  afford  any  very  effectual  remedy. 
I  would  also  have  a  detective  police,  as 
well  as  a  protective  police.  I  consider 
that  this  is  what  you  want  in  Ireland. 
You  have  an  excellent  police  for  defeat- 
ing powerful  combinations,  but  I  think 
you  are  wanting  in  a  detective  police. 
I  think  you  ought  to  have  a  police  es- 
pecially engaged  in  the  detection  of  these 
offenders.  I  think  you  should  also  give 
the  most  complete  assurance  to  witnesses 
that,  if  they  aid  you  in  carrying  the  laws 
into  effect,  they  shall  have  valid  protection. 
I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with  this 
question.  You  must  take  care  not  to  hold 
out  the  temptation  to  unfounded  accu- 
sations; but  when  a  man  who  comes  for- 
ward to  give  his  evidence  in  aid  of  the 
law  is  doomed,  if  not  to  murder,  at  least 
to  certain  ruin,  there  is  a  discouragement 
to  the  due  administration  of  the  law  for 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
a  remedy.  Even  if  you  send  such  a  wit- 
ness to  Canada,  or  to  some  of  our  other 
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colonies,  I  fear  that,  vrith  the  great  faci- 
lities of  communication  which  now  exist, 
you  cannot  give  him  the  protection  he 
n^eds.  He  will  probably  be  a  marked  man 
in  the  colonies,  and  still  exposed  to  the 
vengeance  which  he  hoped  to  escape  by 
abandoning  his  native  land.  These  sub- 
jects, as  it  appears  to  me,  deserve  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Government; 
but  the  immediate  necessity  is  for  the 
passing  of  a  law  directed  against  murder, 
and  conspiracy  to  murder,  in  Ireland.  I 
will  quarrel  with  none  of  the  details  of 
this  measure.  I  will  give  it  throughout 
my  cordial  support ;  and  I  trust  that  those 
who  opposed  the  measure  brought  forward 
in  1846,  will  not  think  it  incumbent  on 
them  from  any  consideration  for  the  late 
Government,  to  withhold  their  support 
from  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  MAURICE  O'CONNELL-was  un- 
derstood to  say,  that  although  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat  in- 
formed the  House  that  he  had  brought  in 
Coercion  Bills  for  Ireland  in  1 814  and  1846, 
he  had  only  just  discovered  the  want  of  re- 
medial measures.  It  was  only  just  now 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  thought  of 
such  a  policy,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  of  tenant- 
right  in  Ireland.  Had  he  thought  of  ten- 
ant-right in  1814,  the  case  of  Ireland 
might  have  been  far  different  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  He  hoped  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment got  leave  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  they 
would  accompany  it  as  early  as  possible 
with  a  sound  and  equitable  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill.  He  should  offer  no  other  op- 
position to  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill.  It 
trenched  so  little  upon  the  constitution, 
that  he  should  not  deem  it  his  duty  to  op- 
pose it,  although  he  should  most  certainly 
not  vote  for  it.  In  the  list  of  defects  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  enume- 
rated in  the  Bill  was  one — that  it  was  one 
not  of  a  permanent  character.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Homo  Department 
did  not  mention  the  term  of  duration, 
but  he  clearly  meant  the  Bill  to  be  of 
a  temporary  character.  If  he  accom- 
panied the  measure  during  the  present 
short  Session  with  a  good  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill,  he  would  find  no  necessity  for 
continuing  the  Coercion  Act,  He  hoped 
that  the  duration  of  the  Bill  would  be 
limited  to  the  shortest  period. 

Mr.  CALLAGHAN,  as  an  old  repre- 
sentative, and  one  whose  political  opinions 
had  generally  coincided  with  those  of  the 
present  Government,  congratulated  Minis- 


ters that  they  had  escaped  from  the  dan* 
gerous  trap  which  he  thought  had  beea 
laid  for  them.  He  feared  that  coeroion  for 
Ireland  would  have  been  propo9ed  in  order 
to  gratify  the  prejudice  of  Bngland.  Sa 
heard  with  great  astonishment  from  Lord 
John  RusseU,  that  his  Lordship  waa  pre- 
pared with  a  Coercion  Bill  i  but  he  oould 
see  nothmg  in  the  present  measure  to  jufr* 
tify  that  appellation — ^he  could  see  no  vio- 
lent interference  with  the  prinoiplea  of  tho 
constitution,  The  search  for  anna  iu  the 
hands  of  officious  polieemen  might  create  m 
little  disturbance;  but  he  hoped  th(kt  the 
most  stringent  clauses  of  the  Bill  wopUl 
never  be  lurought  into  action.  He  should 
go  back  to  his  constituents  with  iufinite 
satisfaction  and  tell  them  that  they  were 
not  about  to  be  visited  by  any  measure  of 
great  severity. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said  i  I  had  uot  ia« 
tended,  during  this  debate,  to  trespass  one 
moment  upon  the  attention  of  the  Hou^e; 
but,  with  every  wish  to  remain  silent,  I 
cannot,  after  the  speech  which  we  hare 
just  heard  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  but  feel  it  due  to 
myself  and  to  those  who  opposed  his  Irish 
Bill  in  the  last  Parliament,  to  make  one  ob-> 
servation,  that  the  present  House  of  Com* 
mens  may  understand  the  position  in  which 
we  stand  towards  the  House  and  each  other 
with  regard  to  the  present  Bill.  I  wiU  not 
say — though  it  would  be  a  legitinuite  rea* 
son  for  the  course  which  we  took— -thai 
it  arose  ft'om  a  general  want  of  oonfidenoe 
in  those  who  were  then  the  responsible  ad-i 
visers  of  the  Crown.  We  did  not  merely 
oppose  the  Bill  of  the  late  Government  for 
regulating  the  possession  of  arms  in  Ire* 
land  because  we  had  no  confidence  in  then}. 
On  the  contrary,  though  that  would  haTO 
been  a  perfectly  legitimate  ground  of  ob* 
jection,  it  was  not  that  which  we  used;  for 
I  myself  and  other  Members  of  the  last 
Parliament  objected  to  that  measure,  not 
because  it  was  brought  in  by  the  Govern^ 
ment  then  in  power,  but  because  we  thought 
we  had  a  right  to  assume  that  it  was  intro- 
duced with  no  serious  intention  of  carrying 
it,  and  because  we  took  exception  to  several 
of  its  provisions.  I  therefore  wish  the  Hooae 
to  understand  the  differences  which  subsiated 
between  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  the  laal 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  his  measurea 
of  Irish  legislation;  and  I  desire  espeoiaQy 
to  call  attention  to  the  difference  between 
the  policy  towards  Ireland  of  the  present 
Government  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.    At  the  commenee* 
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ment  of  the  Session  of  1846,  the  Admin* 
iatration  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Memher  for  Tamworth  announced  to  Par- 
Uament  and  to  the  country  that  life  and  pro- 

rrty  in  Ireland  were  in  imminent  danger. 
hope  the  House  will  recollect — though 
many  are  now  present  who  did  not  helong 
to  the  late  Parliament ;  hut  they,  I  trust, 
e?en  then  took  too  strong  an  interest  in 
the  condition  of  the  country  to  remain  ig- 
norant of  what  was  at  that  time  passing  in 
this  House — they,  in  common  with  other 
Memhers,  will,  I  hope,  rememher  that  Par- 
liament was  in  a  hurried  manner  called  to- 
gether, and  we  were  informed  that  life  and 
property  in  Ireland  were  in  imminent  peril 
at  the  time  of  our  assemhling;   yet  the 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  giving 
protection  to  hfe  and  security  to  property 
in  Ireland  was  not  introduced  for  months 
after  the  meeting  of  Parliament — ^was  not 
laid  upon  the  tahle  of  this  House  till  the 
month  of  June.     [Mr.  Hudson  :    It  was 
hronght  down  in  the  month  of  April.]     It 
was  not  hefore  this  House  for  any  purpose 
of  practical  legislation  till  the  month  of 
June.     That  Session  of  Parliament,  as  we 
all  rememher,  was  occupied  with  husiness 
of  great  importance ;  hut  howeyer  impor- 
tant the  affairs  which  engaged  its  atten- 
tion, they  could  not  have  heen  more  im- 
portant than  the  protection  of   life  and 
property.     Nor  did  we  who  opposed  the 
Bill  resist  it  merely  on  account  of  the  de- 
lay of  the  late  Government  in  the  conduct 
of  that  Bill,  though  that  of  itself  supplied 
a  fair  ground  of  suspicion;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  had  other  and  more  important 
ohjections.     My  noble  Friend  the  Memher 
for  Bang's  Lynn,  who  is,  I  regret  to  say, 
prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending 
here  this  evening — that  noble  Lord  took 
the  lead  in  opposing  the  Bill;  he  denounced 
it  as  a  Curfew  Bill — as  a  measure  which 
would  compel  men  to  stay  within  their 
dwellings  after  sunset.     Yet  when  he  ex- 
amined the  analysis  of  crime,  which  was 
laid  on  the  table  as  the  foundation  of  the 
law,  he  observed  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  noonday  assassinations.      This  ob- 
jection was  then  often  urged,  and  it  was 
never  satisfactorily  answered.   In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, that  as  they  feel  the  necessity 
of  interfering,  they  have  done  so  early  in 
the  Session,  and,  as  I  believe,  with  a  sin- 
cere intention  to  pass  the  measure.     It  is 
not  for  me — and  I  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth,  tiiat  it  is  not 
for  any  one  sitting  at  this  side  of  the 


House — to  urge  the  Queen's  Government 
to  advance  in  an  outrage  upon  the  con<» 
stitution.     If  the  present  measure  be  not 
strong  enough  for  the  occasion,  on  the  Go« 
vemment,  and  on  the  Government  alone, 
rests  the  responsibility;  and  I  need  not  re- 
mind them  that  that  responsibility  is  not 
a  light  one.     I  must  say  I  am  happy  to 
find  that,  after  all  we  have  heard  of  the 
state  of  Ireland,  an  addition  of  200  con- 
stables may  secure  the  peace  and  prosper* 
ity  of  that  country.     But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Government  have  well  considered 
the  subject.     I  have  no  doubt  they  have 
great  confidence  in  the  officer  who  has  to 
administer  the  powers  given  by  this  law. 
It  is  not  our  part,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  urge  the  Government  to   exceed  the 
powers  which  they  deem  necessary  for  at- 
taining the  purpose  which  we  all  desire ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  will  be 
almost  a  unanimous  consent  in  supporting 
the  measure  which  they  have  introduced. 
All  that  I  have  risen  for  is,  to  let  it  be  clear- 
ly understood  that  the  passion  of  party  did 
not  induce  us,  even  for  the  purpose  of  ter- 
minating the  existence  of  an  Administra- 
tion which  we  did  not  wish  to  endure-— 
that  nothing  but  a  legitimate  consideration 
induced  us  to  oppose  the  measure  of  the  late 
Government.     ["  Hear!"]     I  will  answer 
that  ironical  cheer;  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  did  not  embrace  legitimate  opportunities, 
which  eveiy  Gentleman  and  every  party 
would ;  and  if  there  be  any  party  in  this 
House  holding  the  existence  of  a  Govern- 
ment to  be  generally  injurious  to  the  country, 
I  should  tbink  the  whole  character  of  our 
constitution  was  lost  if  that  party  did  not 
exercise  its  power  upon  a  legitimate  oppor- 
tunity.    I  say  that  that  was  not  a  factious 
opposition,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have 
given  you :  first,  that  the  measure  that  was 
introduced  by  the  late  Government,  which, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,   an- 
nounced as  the  basis  of  its  legislation  that 
the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  were 
in  danger,  was  not  really  proceeded  with 
until    six  months   after    Parliament   had 
been  sitting;  and,  secondly,  that  that  mea- 
sure contained  a  principle   of  legislation 
which  we  considered  unnecessary  and  arbi- 
trary. 

SiB  G.  GREY  expressed  his  grati- 
fication at  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which 
the  proposed  measure  had  been  received, 
and  begged  to  thank  those  Gentlemen  who 
had  come  down  with  an  intention  of  oppos- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  but  had 
consented  to  allow  it  to  be  brought  in  that 
N2 
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evening  ;  because    he   felt    its  efficiency 
would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  prompti- 
tude with  which  it  would  be  adopted  by  Par- 
liament. With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  M.  O'Connell),  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  propose 
that  the  Bill  should  be  in  force  until  De- 
cember 1st,   1849,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next   Session  of  Parliament.     With 
respect  to  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel),   he   agreed    that 
great    advantage    resulted   from    certain 
parties  in  Ireland,    small  farmers  for  in- 
stance, retaining  arms  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  believed  they  had  acquired  them, 
namely,  self-defence;  ai\d  he  thought  he  had 
stated,  that  while  with  regard  to  carrying 
arms  abroad,  the  license  would  be  the  ex- 
ception, it  would  be  given  far  more  exten- 
sively in  regard  to  retaining  arms  in  the 
house.     With  respect  to  a  detective  police, 
the   attention   of    Lord  Besborough   was 
called  to  that,  among  other  subjects,  early 
in  this  year,  before  that  fatal  illness  which 
had  deprived  the  Government  of  his  co- 
operation and  the  country  of  his  services; 
and  under  his  administration  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  detective  police  was  commenced, 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  present 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  had  lately  reported 
favourably  of  its  efficiency.  The  Government 
had  no  intention  of  proposing  a  revival  of 
the  former  Arms  Act;  but  at  the  same 
time  some  regulation  with  regard  to  the 
indiscriminate  possession  of  arms,  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  Ireland,  was  under  the  con- 
sideration  of  the   Lord   Lieutenant,  who 
had  brought  the  subject  under  the  attention 
of  the  Government.     He  hoped  the  House 
would  understand  that,  by  the  present  Bill, 
which  contained  provisions  more  stringent 
than   would   be  suitable   for   any  general 
measure,  the   Government  were  not  pre- 
cluded   from    proposing    a    measure     of 
that    kind  if    circumstances    should   ren- 
der   it   necessary.      With  regard  to   the 
Bill  proposed    by   the    right    hon.    Baro- 
net in  1846,  there  was  an  Arms  Act  then 
in  force,  and  the  powers  then  asked  for 
were  powers,  not  only  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  land,  but  to  the  Arms 
Act,  which  did  not   expire  until  the  end 
of  the  Session  of  1846.     The  present  Bill 
was  proposed  with  the  earnest  hope  and  the 
belief  that  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to 
this  measure  would  so  far  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government  as  to  enable  them 
to  afford  protection  to  life;  if  this  measure 
should  fail,  and  if  crime  and  outrage,  not- 
withstanding this  Bill,  should  continue  to 


prevail  to  a  large  extent  in  Ireland,  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  shrink,  for  any  fear  of 
those  taunts  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  from  coming  to  Parliament,  and 
asking  for  such  further  powers  as  would 
enable  them  to  perform  the  duty  which  they 
owed  to  their  Sovereign,  and  to  the  people, 
who  were  entitled  to  such  protection. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  understood  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  F. 
O'Connor)  intended  to  divide  the  House  on 
the  first  reading  of  the  Bill.  That  division 
might  place  many  Members  in  a  very  un- 
fair position.  He  did  not  understand  from 
the  Government  that  there  was  any  distinct 
promise  of  remedial  measures  before  thes  e- 
cond  reading  of  the  Bill.  The  Government 
were  silent.  He  should,  therefore,  consider 
it  his  duty  to  move  an  Amendment — 

"  That  it  is  not  just  to  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
enact  any  Bill  of  a  coercive  character  without  at 
the  same  time  enacting  measures  with  a  Tiew  to 
give  permanent  relief." 

The  Government  ought  not  to  object  to 
that.  He  did  not  complain  of  their  con- 
duct with  regard  to  Ireland  since  they  had 
been  in  office  ;  he  never  recollected  any 
Government  that  had  acted  with  a  more 
kind  or  generous  feeling  with  respect  to 
Ireland.  In  many  respects — in  fact,  in 
nearly  all,  they  were  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  that  country.  But 
Parliament  was  assembled  now  specially 
for  taking  the  state  of  Ireland  into  con- 
sideration,  and  the  Government  had  come 
forward  with  a  coercive  measure,  and  a 
very  indistinct  promise  with  regard  to  reme- 
dial measures.  What  was  to  prevent  them 
from  introducing  the  series  of  Bills  at  once  ? 
The  tone  and  spirit  of  the  right  hon.  Bi^ 
ronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  been  admirable; 
of  all  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  said, 
he  approved ;  but  before  voting  for  such  a 
Bill  as  this,  he  had  a  right  to  know  what 
were  the  other  measures  of  a  remedial  and 
soothing  character  which  the  Government 
meant  to  introduce.  But  there  was  no 
such  statement  made ;  no  description  was 
given  of  those  measures  —  no  explanation 
with  regard  to  the  propositions  they  were 
to  contain.  The  hon.  Member  for  Roch- 
dale (Mr.  W.  S.  Crawford)  introduced  as 
long  ago  as  1836  a  Bill  with  regard  to 
landlord  and  tenant;  but  it  received  very 
little  attention,  even  from  Irishmen :  seve- 
ral times  he  was  counted  out.  But  the. 
principle  of  that  Bill  was  now  acknow- 
ledged; even  the  Government  was  sup* 
posed  to  approve  the  principle.  At  the 
same  time,  the  landlord  and  tenant  quea« 
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tion  had  been  a  puzzling  one  to  him  (Mr. 
Wakley);  he  used  to  think  that  what  was 
called  •*  tenant-right**  appeared  to  he  land- 
lord robbery;  hut  Gentlemen  seemed  to 
like  it;  and  if  they  were  pleased  with  it, 
why  should  they  not  have  it  ?  So  with 
this  Bill:  this  was  a  matter  of  shooting 
Irishmen  in  Ireland;  and  if  that  was  an 
amusement  which  they  relished,  why  should 
not  they  have  it  ?  Occasionally,  however, 
mistakes  were  committed,  and  Irish  women 
were  shot;  and  as  a  matter  of  gallantry,  he 
was  bound  to  protect  them  from  any  such 
inflictions  for  the  future.  He  did  not  un- 
derstand what  was  going  on  in  Ireland  ; 
but  the  Government  were  in  possession  of 
all  necessary  information  to  enable  them  to 
bring  forward  some  well-defined  and  clearly- 
understood  measures.  But,  as  this  had 
not  been  done,  he  did  not  choose  to  give 
his  vote  for  a  Bill  which  he  did  not  alto- 
gether approve.  The  Bill  might,  under  the 
circumstances  stated  by  the  Government, 
be  perfectly  justifiable.  Crimes  in  Ireland 
appeared  to  be  of  so  horrible  a  character 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  power  which 
Government  could  ask  for  that  he  would 
not  support,  provided  he  saw  at  the  same 
time  propositions  laid  before  the  House  in  the 
shape  of  Bills  that  would  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  the  evils  in  that  country,  and  which 
would  place  society  upon  a  perfectly  new 
footing.  In  the  absence  of  any  such  mea- 
sure, he  felt  bound  to  press  his  Amendment 
Mr.  BROTHERTON  observed,  that 
whatever  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Finsbury  might  say  as  to  the  course  in- 
tended to  be  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  placing  him  in  an  awkward 
position,  he  confessed  that  the  Amendment 
just  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  was  cal- 
culated to  place  him  in  a  much  more  awk- 
ward dilemma.  He,  like  his  hon.  Friend, 
had  opposed  every  Coercion  Bill  that  had 
hitherto  been  introduced  since  he  had  been 
a  Member  of  that  House;  and  he  always 
stated,  as  his  reason  for  doing  so,  that  in 
his  judgment  conciliation  had  never  yet 
been  tried.  Coercion  had  always  been  had 
recourse  to;  and  he  never  would  support 
coercion  until  he  saw  a  disposition  to  do 
justice  to  Ireland  by  promoting  remedial 
measures.  He  was  happy  on  this  occasion 
to  hear  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
Irish  Members,  that  this  was  a  Bill  not  to 
be  characterised  as  former  Bills  had  been. 
He  had  great  confidence  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  he 
had  equal  confidence  in  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  Her  MajeBty*8  Government 


that  he  would  fulfil  the  promise  he  had  in- 
timated to  the  House,  by  introducing  mea- 
sures of  conciliation  for  promoting  social 
improvement  in  Ireland.  There  would  need 
no  coercion  in  Ireland  if  people  would  only 
act  upon  proper  principles.  But  no  mea- 
sures of  improvement  could  he  introduced 
until  there  should  he  security  for  life  and 
property.  Whatever  might  have  been  his 
former  course  in  respect  to  such  measures 
as  the  present,  he  was  happy  to  feel  that 
he  had  the  moral  courage  to  support  a  pro- 
position which  he  believed  was  calculated 
to  promote  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the 
community,  and  he  should  certainly  vote 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  moved  that  the  de- 
bate be  adjourned.     ['*  No,  no  !  **] 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  understood  from 
the  whole  previous  course  of  the  debate, 
that  the  House  was  anxious  to  come  to  a 
division  upon  the  main  question  as  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill  that  night.  Several 
hon.  Members  who  were  at  first  prepared 
to  oppose  even  the  introduction  of  the  Bill, 
afterwards  declared,  upon  hearing  the 
statement  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  that  they  did  not  know  how  far  they 
should  carry  their  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure itself;  but  that  they  were  at  least 
ready  to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  introduced. 
If  that  were  the  case,  he  did  submit  to  the 
House  that  to  adjourn  the  debate,  not  till 
to-morrow  (because  it  would  he  most  in- 
convenient to  postpone  the  business  which 
was  specially  appointed  for  to-morrow), 
hut  to  a  future  day,  would  he  defeating  the 
object  for  which  the  House  had  assembled, 
and  would  prevent  the  Irish  Members  from 
giving  that  consideration  to  the  Bill  which 
was  most  desirable.  He  did,  therefore, 
hope,  that  if  the  bun.  Gentleman  persisted 
in  his  Motion,  the  House  would  agree  that 
the  debate  ought  not  to  he  adjourned,  but 
that  the  Bill  should  be  introduced. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  was  quite  willing  to 
withdraw  his  Motion,  reserving  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  opposing  the  Bill  in  any 
future  stage. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  hoped  the 
same  rational  course  would  be  adopted  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury.  He  joined 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr. 
Brotherton)  in  appealing  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  which 
would  certainly  place  him  (Mr.  M.  J. 
0*Connell)  in  as  awkward  a  position  as  it 
did  his  hon.  Friend.  If  such  an  Amend- 
ment as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  were  brought  forward  on  the 
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second  reading  of  the  Bill,  or  on  going 
into  Committee,  he,  as  an  Irishman,  and  as 
an  enemy  to  all  coercion,  would  cordially 
support  it.  In  fact,  it  would  he  a  matter 
of  consideration  with  him,  whether  it  would 
not  he  his  duty  to  move  such  an  Amend- 
ment in  another  stage  of  the  measure.  But 
to  delay  the  discussion  in  order  to  know 
what  other  measures  were  ahout  to  he  in- 
troduced, was  not  only  putting  the  Irish 
Memhers  in  an  invidious  position  in  that 
House,  hut  was  placing  them  in  a  most 
unpleasant  position  hefore  the  country. 
He  therefore  hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  concur  with  those  hon.  Memhers 
who,  like  himself,  did  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of  coercion  in  the  ahstract,  hut  were 
nevertheless  willing  to  allow  this  Bill  to  he 
placed  hefore  the  country. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  said,  that  he  and 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Wakley)  felt  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  emharrassment,  in 
consequence  of  its  heing  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  Momher  for  Nottingham  to  divide 
the  House  on  the  original  question.  They 
felt  that  if  they  did  not  bring  forward  this 
Amendment,  and  yet  opposed  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham,  they  would  he 
declaring  their  decided  approval  of  the  Bill. 
He  considered  it  was  necessary  to  ffuard 
his  vote,  by  not  giving  it  in  favour  of  this 
Bill  without  some  knowledge  of  the  reme- 
dial measures  that  were  to  accompany  it. 

Sia  G.  GREY  assured  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  he  would  not  be  in  the  least 
pledged  to  any  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
JBill  by  not  opposing  its  introduction  now. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  the  other 
night  assented  to  the  introduction  of  a  Bill 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  You- 
glial  (Mr.  Anstey),  although  he  entertained 
the  strongest  objection  against  the  mea- 
sure, reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  op- 
posing it  on  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  MAURICE  O'CONNELL  would 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment;  and  would  say  this 
much  to  him — that  if  before  the  second 
reading  a  Bill  on  the  subject  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  other  remedial  measures  for 
Ireland,  were  not  brought  forward,  he  should 
not  only  be  prepared  to  agree  with  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but, 
as  the  saying  was,  would  **  go  the  whole 
hog'*  with  him. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question  : — Ayes  233;  Noes  20: 
Majority  213. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to 

repeat  the  lists,  and  we  have  designated 

the  absentees  on  the  second  Division.] 

Liitof 

iheAYEB. 

Adair,  H.  E. 

Dundas,  Sir  D. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S. 

Dundas,  G. 

Anson,  hon.  Col. 

Dunne,  F.  P. 

Attwood,  J. 

Edwards,  11. 

Bagshaw,  J. 

Evans,  J. 

Bailey,  J. 

Evans,  W. 

Baines,  M.  T. 

Farrer,  J. 

•Baring,  H.  B. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 

Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 

Barnard,  E.  G. 

Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 

Barrington,  Visct. 

Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W, 

Beckett,  W. 

Foley,  J.  H.  H. 

BeUew,  R.  M. 

Forbes,  W. 

Benbow,  J. 

Fordyce,  A.  D. 

•Beresford,  W. 

Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 

Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 

Fox,  W.  J. 

B^mal,  R. 

Freestun,  Ool. 

Bernard,  Visct. 

French,  F. 

Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 

Frewen,  C.  H. 

Blackall,  S.  W. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 

Bourke,  R.  S. 

Glyn,  G.  C. 

Bowring,  Dr. 

Grace,  0.  D.  J. 

Bramston,  T.  W. 

Brand,  T. 

Granby,  Marq.  of 

Bremridge,  R. 

Grattan,  H. 

Broadwood,  H. 

Grconall,  G. 

Brockman,  E.  D. 

Greene;  T. 

Brooke,  Lord 

Grenfell,  C.  P. 

Brothcrton,  J. 

GrenfeU,  0.  W. 

Brown,  H. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Bruce,  Lord  E. 

Grey,  R.  W. 

BuUer.  Sir  J.  Y. 

Grogan,  E. 

Bunbury,  E.  II. 

Gwyn,  H. 

Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 

•Hall,  Sir  B. 

Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 

HaUybnrton,Ld.J.F.O. 

CardweU,  E. 

Hamilton,  G.  A. 

Carew,  W.  U.  P. 

Hamilton,  J.  H. 

Carter,  J.  B. 

Hastie,  A. 

Castlereagh,  Visct. 

Headlam,  T.  £. 

Caulfleld,  Col. 

Henley,  J.  W. 

Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 

Herbert,  H.  A, 

Cavendish,  W.  G. 

Ueywood,  J. 

Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 

Hindley,  C. 

Clay,  J. 

Hodges,  T.L. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 

Hodgson,  W.  N. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Hood,  Sir  A. 

Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 

Horsman,  £. 

Codrington,  Sir  W. 

Hudson,  G. 

Collins,  W. 

Hutt,  W. 

Corbally,  M.  E. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

Cowpcr,  hon.  W.  F. 

Jackson,  W. 

Cripps,  W. 

Jervis,  Sir  J. 

Curteis,  H.  B. 

Jervis,  J. 

Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 

Jocelyn,  Visct. 

Deedes,  W. 

Keogh,  W. 

Dcoring,  J.  P. 

Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 

Disraeli,  B. 

Ker,  R. 

Dixon,  J. 

Labouohere,  rt  hon.  H. 

Dodd,  G. 

Lennox,  Lord  A. 

Drummond,  H, 

Lewis,  G.  C. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 

Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 

Duff,  G.  S. 

Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 

Duke,  Sir  J. 

Lockhart,  W.              - 

Duncuft,  J. 

M*Gregor,  J.         "  "^ 

Dundas,  Adm. 

M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 

•  Absent  from  the  second  division. 
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M'Tiitiili*  0.  C. 
Magsn,  W.  H. 
•Mfther,  N.  V. 
MahoU,  the  O'Oornlan 
MAitlAnd,  t. 
MkrthAU,  J.  G. 
Mtftiii,0.  W. 

Matheton,  A. 
Matbesoik,  Col. 
Maiw«U»  hoti.  J.  P. 
Melfutid,  Vitot* 
mtcYMt  T.  A. 
•Moi&tt,  G. 
MonseU,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Norroys,  Sit  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  fiir  L. 
O'Connell,  M.  J, 
Ogle.  S.  0.  H. 

Oawaid,  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Paltterstoii,  VlflOt. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pearson,  0. 
Peel,  rt,  hon.  Sir  R< 
Peel,  Col. 
Perfect,  R. 
P^to,  S.  M. 
Pitfott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pueey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  CoL 
Reptto,  G.  W.  J. 
Rioardo,  0» 
Riee,  £.  HU 
Rvfford,  F. 
RueU,  Lord  J. 
RvaieU,  F.  0.  H. 


Sadleir,J. 
Sorope,  G.  P. 
ScTmour,  Lord 
Shafto,  R.  B. 
Shell,  rt.hon.  R.  L. 
Sheridan,  R.  B« 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW. 
gotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spootier,  R. 
Stafford,  A.  O'B. 
•SUunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  J. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M« 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tenison,  £.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  GoL 
Thornely,  T. 
towneley,  J. 
♦Townley,  R.  G. 
l^umer,  E. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  H, 
•Villiers,  hon.  0. 
VirUn,  J.  E. 
ViYian,  J.  U. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
•Wahih,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wntkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhettd,  J.  P. 
Willoox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
WlUoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C* 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightaon,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Yorko,  H.  £.  R. 

TKLLXM. 

Rioh,H. 
Tu&eU,  H. 


List  of  the  T^onn. 


Aiirtey,  T.  0. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Detereux,  J.  T* 
Pagan,  W. 
Pot,  R.  M. 
Greene,  Gapt. 
Keating,  R. 
Lushington,  C. 
Meagher,  T. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
0*Brieii,  T. 
•O'Conn^,  M. 


O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Power,  N. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Seholefleld,  W. 
SeuUy,  F. 
fSeeley,  C. 
Thompson,  G. 

TXLLIBS. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 


*  AMent  from  the  leo6nd  division. 

t  VcpMilHllk  the  ityei  tA  th«  leoond  diflii6ii. 


The  House  again  divided  on  the  original 
Motion :-— Ayes  224;  Noes  18:  Majority 
206. 

Leare  giren. 

Bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time. 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes  to  One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  November  30, 1847. 

MiitOTis.]    Took  the  OatfU — Several  Lords. 

PsTiTioNS  PaBSBNTBD.  From  the  Roytl  Rargh  of  Ayr, 
for  the  Alteration  of  the  Stamp  Duties  (Scotland)  in  lo 
fkr  ai  they  conoem  Personal  and  Moveable  Estates  in 
Scotland. 

HYPOTHECATION  OF  GOODS  IN  INDIA. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  should  not  detain  their  Lordships  very 
long  in  moving  for  the  papers  of  which  he 
wished  to  ohtain  copies.  The  returns  for 
which  he  applied  were  as  follows: — 

'*  An  account  of  all  sums  advanced  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  on  the  hypothecation  of  goods, 
in  each  of  the  years  from  1839  to  1846,  both  in- 
clusive, with  the  rate  or  rates  of  exchange  at 
which,  in  each  year,  such  sums  have  been  ad- 
vanced,  and  the  credit  given  for  the  repayment  of 
such  advances ;  also  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
all  bills  drawn  upon  the  several  Presidencies  in 
India  respectively  hy  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  each  of  the  years  from 
1839  to  1846,  both  inclusive,  with  the  rate  or 
rates  at  which  such  bills  were  drawn  in  each  year, 
and  the  number  of  days  after  date  or  sight  at 
which  such  biUs  were  made  payable ;  also  a  copy 
of  the  notification  issued  by  the  Government  of 
India  on  the  5th  of  August,  1843,  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  discontinuance  of  advances  on  the 
hypothecation  of  goods,  and  of  any  official  report 
wMch  led  to  the  issue  of  such  notification,  and  of 
aU  correspondence  between  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  Court  of  Directors  relative  to  such 
proposed  discontinuance  of  such  advances ;  also 
copies  of  all  memorials  or  representations  ad- 
dressed to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
India  or  the  Court  of  Directors,  by  merchants  in 
England,  with  respect  to  such  advances,  together 
with  the  replies  thereto,  from  1839  to  1846,  both 
inclusive ;  and  also  copies  of  any  agreement  en- 
tered  into  by  any  company  or  companies  for  con- 
structing railways  in  India  with  the  Government 
of  India,  or  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  whereby  any  amount  of  interest 
is  guaranteied  to  such  railway  company." 

He  believed  it  would  not  he  denied  that 
some  of  the  early  failures  of  commercial 
houses  connected  with  India  were  to  be 
attributed  to  the  practices  respecting  which 
he  now  required  information ;  and  he 
thought  it  most  desirable  that  the  House 
should  have  before  them  any  statements 
calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  circum- 
stances under  which  commercial  transac- 
tions with  India  were  at  present  practically 
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carried  on.  From  the  year  1834,  when 
the  existing  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  came  into  operation,  down  to 
the  present  moment,  there  had  heen  con- 
stant complaints  from  the  merchants  con- 
nected with  India  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  changes  then  made  had  operated,  and 
the  system  on  which  the  transactions  of 
husiness  had,  during  the  last  thirteen 
years,  proceeded.  The  papers  for  which 
he  had  moved  would,  he  hoped,  at  all 
events,  hring  the  matter  partially  hefore 
them;  hut  he  did  think  it  to  be  ultimately 
necessary  to  examine  witnesses,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  practical  injury 
which  the  present  system  had  inflicted. 
Looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case — even  before  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  looking  into  the  papers — he  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  subject  was  one 
which  deserved  serious  attention  from  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  matter  would  not  be  left 
solely  to  the  Board  of  Control,  but  that 
Ministers,  as  a  Government,  would  investi- 
gate and  consider  the  whole  question :  this 
he  entreated  them  to  do,  and  to  look  at  it 
in  all  its  bearings.  Not  long  since  he  had 
seen  in  a  newspaper  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  given  directions  for  the 
transfer  from  India  of  certain  quantities  of 
bullion,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  meet  their  engagements  in  this  country. 
For  that  statement  he  believed  there  was 
some  foundation,  and  he  certainly  should 
regret  to  see  the  purpose  there  referred  to 
carried  out  to  any  considerable  extent;  for 
in  1832  there  had  been  a  similar  export 
of  bullion,  and,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  that  export  had  been 
attended  with  very  injurious  effects.  It 
might  be  very  convenient  for  the  Directors 
to  have  bullion  exported  to  them  from  In- 
dia to  meet  their  engagements  here,  and, 
in  times  of  difficulty  like  the  present,  such 
exports  might  save  them  the  necessity  of 
paying  heavy  discounts  for  the  use  of 
money,  and  prevent  the  lowering  of  divi- 
dends on  East  India  Stock;  but  such  a 
misfortune  could  not  be  felt  to  any  great 
extent;  it  could  only  influence  the  incomes 
of  a  limited  number  of  persons  in  this 
country;  whereas  the  export  of  bullion 
would  materially  affect  the  great  body  of 
the  people  in  India.  Upon  these  grounds 
he  did  recommend  the  Government  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  immediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Earl  of  AUCKLAND  said,  he  had 


not  had  any  communication  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control ;  he  appre- 
ciated the  difficulties  and  the  evils  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  called  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  had  made  efforts  to  effect  a  change  in 
them.  With  respect  to  the  second  sub- 
ject which  the  noble  Earl  had  brought  un- 
der their  notice,  he  was  not  prepared  then 
to  afford  him  any  answer,  for  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  remittances  had  been  made. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  November  30,  1847. 

MiNDTBS.]  Pktitions  Prkskntkd.  By  Mr.  Da  Pre,  Drom 
several  places,  against  Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities.—* 
By  Mr.  Ewart,  and  other  hon.  Members,  flrom  serenl 
places,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Case  of  the  Rx^tii  of  Satten. 
— By  Viscount  Melgund,  from  Greenock,  fbr  Repeal  of 
the  Bank  of  England  Charter  Act— By  Mr.  O.  Cnig» 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Smith,  fhnn  Leith  and  Stirlii^  for 
Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the  Bank  of  England  Chartec  Aet 
and  Banking  (Scotland)  Act. — By  Colond  Thompion* 
and  Mr.  J.  Williams,  ttom  Yorkshire  and  Finabury* 
against  Coerdve  Measures,  (Ireland),  and  for  Measuna 
of  Amelioration.— By  Mr.  Fagan,  tnmx  Cork,  for  Altera- 
tion of  Municipal  Corporations  (Ireland)  AcL — By  Mr. 
Berkeley,  from  Bristol,  for  Abolition  of  Punlahment  of 
Death. 

AMALGAMATION  OF  TURNPIKE  TRUSTS. 
Mr.   FREWEN,   pursuant    to   notice, 
proposed  the  following  resolution : — 

'*  That,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of 
Acts  for  the  purpose  of  amalgamating  turnpike 
trusts,  this  House  will  generally  consent  to  sus- 
pend the  Standing  Orders  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament  in  cases  of  Private  Bills 
the  ohject  of  which  is  to  unite  two  or  more  tump 
pike  trusts.  That,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
February,  1848,  and  one  month  before  leaye  be 
given  to  bring  in  any  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  unit- 
ing turnpike  trusts,  the  promoters  of  any  sooh 
Bill  shall  be  required  to  give  notice,  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  Standing  Orders,  once  in  lome 
newspaper  published  in  the  county,  or,  if  there  is 
none  published  in  the  county,  then  in  a  newspaper 
generally  circulating  in  the  county  where  the 
said  turnpike  roads  are  situated,  of  their  intention 
to  make  such  application  to  Parliament ;  and  tball 
also  serve,  or  cause  to  bo  served,  on  the  clerk  of 
each  of  the  said  turnpike  trusts,  a  copy  of  the  laid 
notice;  and  there  shall  be  a  schedule  attached  to 
each  Bill,  stating  whether  the  trustees  of  each 
trust  assent  to  or  dissent  from  (or  otherwise  is 
the  case  may  be)  such  Bill." 

Ilis  object  was  to  facilitate  in  every  way 
the  introduction  of  Private  Bills  for  tho 
amalgamation  of  turnpike  trusts.  The 
good  which  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  adopting  such  a  step'was  strongly 
evidenced  in  me  case  of  the  metropolitan 
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roads.  Since  they  had  all  been  combined 
in  one  oommission  there  had  been  a  very 
great  saving  in  expenditure;  debts  to  the 
amount  of  186,0002.  had  been  paid  off, 
the  tolls  had  been  reduced  to  one-fourth  of 
what  they  were,  and  all  the  gates  had  been 
removed  three  miles  from  the  metropolis. 
He  thought  if  the  principle  were  applied 
te  a  considerable  extent  throughout  the 
country,  the  advantage  would  be  very 
great.  In  the  county  of  Leicester,  with 
which  he  was  connected,  he  might  say  that 
the  feeling  was  almost  imiversal  that  it 
should  be  carried  out.  The  expenditure 
upon  the  turnpike  trusts  in  that  county 
this  year  was  greater  than  the  income;  it 
was  daily  increasing,  and  he  was  anxious, 
therefore,  that  the  same  principle  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  metropolitan  roads 
should  be  generally  extended  throughout 
the  country.  By  adopting  such  a  course 
he  believed  the  expenses  of  trusts  might 
be  reduced  at  least  one-half. 

Mr.  STRUTT  said,  the  ultimate  object 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  in  view 
might  be  a  very  good  one;  but  that  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  the  present  question. 
The  House  of  Commons  had  laid  down  cer- 
tain Standing  Orders  to  prescribe  the  course 
which  parties  applying  for  any  Private 
Bill  were  bound  to  take.  The  subject  of 
the  notices  which  it  was  desirable  to  give, 
in  order  to  protect  private  persons,  espe- 
cially came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House;  and  the  resolutions  which  the 
House  had  adopted,  and  embodied  in  the 
Standing  Orders  upon  that  subject,  had 
hitherto  been  invariably  adhered  to.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  now  came  down,  upon  the 
strength  of  one  individual  case,  and  pro- 
posed to  suspend  all  those  Standing  Or- 
ders. He  was  not  aware  that  any  Com- 
mittee upon  the  subject  had  recommended 
such  a  change  in  their  proceedings.  He 
thought  also  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  made  out  a  case  for  such  interference; 
and  he  felt  it  his  duty,  therefore,  to  oppose 
the  present  Motion. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  agreed,  that  it 
would  be  a  most  inconvenient  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  general  question  of  the  Standing 
Orders,  and  he  was  glad  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  opposing  the  Motion.  It  might 
happen  that,  in  the  county  of  Leicester, 
the  trusts  might  be  ready  to  amalgamate; 
but  he  knew  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
south  of  England  the  trusts  were  in  such 
a  state  that  an  amalgamation  was  utterly 
and  entirely  hopeless.     He  did  not  see 


that  the  Motion  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend  would  remedy  the  great  evils  which 
existed  under  the  present  law,  and  he 
trusted  therefore  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  press  it. 

Mr.  FREWEN  said,  though  he  had 
only  mentioned  the  county  of  Leicester,  he 
believed  that  the  desire  for  amalgamation, 
to  which  he  had  referred,  prevailed  pretty 
generally  throughout  the  country.  How- 
ever, as  it  would  be  useless  to  press  his 
Motion  after  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  begged  leave  to 
withdraw  it. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

MEASURES  FOR  IRELAND. 

Mr.  JOHN  O'CONNELL,  who  had 
given  notice  for  to-night  that  he  intended 
to  ask  the  Government  what  measures  they 
intended  to  bring  forward  to  meet  the  ag- 
gravated distress  of  the  present  winter  in 
Ireland,  and  when  those  measures  were  to 
be  laid  upon  the  table,  was  anxious  to  put 
his  questions  in  a  more  definite  form,  and 
to  state  distinctly  the  points  upon  which 
he  wished  for  information.  He  begged  to 
ask,  first,  whether  further  returns  had 
been  received  respecting  the  working  of 
the  poor-law  in  Ireland  ?  Next,  whether 
means  were  contemplated  for  giving  imme- 
diate employment  and  food  to  the  destitute 
poor  of  Ireland,  by  the  completion  of  the 
roads,  and  other  such  minor  public  works 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  object?  Also, 
what  measures  would  be  enacted,  and  when 
they  would  be  brought  forward,  to  check 
the  spread  of  fever  in  Ireland  ?  Also,  what 
plan  the  Government  had  with  reference  to 
waste  lands,  with  a  view  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people  and  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  and  when  that  would  be 
brought  forward?  Another  question  he 
had  given  notice  of  for  to-night,  and  that 
also  he  now  proposed  to  put.  It  was,  when 
would  the  contemplated  Bill  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  laws  regarding  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland  be  introduced  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  placed  a  short  notice  upon 
the  Paper  of  one  or  two  questions  which 
he  intended  to  put  to  the  Government;  but 
a  very  short  time  since  he  had  received 
from  the  hon.  Member  a  copy  of  a  series 
of  questions,  including  a  variety  of  in- 
quiries as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  completion  of 
public  works,  the  employment  of  the  peo- 
ple in  various  ways,  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  the  measures  to  be  taken  for 
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arresting  the  spread  of  fever,  and  other 
sahjects.  He  was  certainly  not  prepared 
to  state  what  measures  might  he  proposed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  re- 
ference to  those  subjects;  but  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  had  furnished  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  precise  questions  he  in- 
tended to  put,  instead  of  giving  notice  of 
one  or  two  short  questions,  he  would  have 
been  prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  his  in- 
quiries. He  might  state,  however,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  did  not  intend, 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  to  call  upon  Parliament  to  sanc- 
tion any  further  advances  of  money  to  Ire- 
laud.  There  still  remained  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  Government  large  stores  of  food 
from  the  supply  which  had  been  placed  at 
their  command  last  year,  and  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  any  necessity  that 
was  likely  to  arise  for  the  relief  of  the  des- 
titute poor  in  Ireland.  He  might  also  state 
that  the  Government  were  not  prepared 
to  propose  to  Parliament  any  further  mea- 
sures for  affording  advances  to  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland.  He  could  not  state 
what  course  the  Government  might  think 
fit  to  adopt  at  a  later  period  of  the  Session, 
but  these  were  their  present  intentions. 
With  regard  to  the  landlord  and  tenant 
question,  he  might  state  that  a  Bill  on  that 
subject  had  been  prepared,  and  was  now 
tinder  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  he  must  say,  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  very  unwise  and  inexpedient 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  would  tend  to  defeat  the 
object  of  those  who  wished  to  see  a  well- 
considered  measure  on  the  subject  intro- 
duc  d,  if,  within  the  next  few  days,  and 
before  it  had  received  the  most  careful  and 
deliberate  consideration,  they  were  to  lay 
that  Bill  upon  the  table.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  pledge  himself  as  to  the  precise 
time  when  that  measure  would  be  brought 
forward;  but  the  Bill  had  been  drawn,  and 
was  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government,  and  it  was  their  intention  to 
submit  it  to  Pariiament  as  soon  as  they 
were  satisfied  that  it  was  likely  to  work 
efficiently. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  had  supposed  that, 
if  he  had  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  precise  questions 
ho  intended  to  ask,  he  might,  after  the 
brief  notice  he  had  given,  have  been  met 
with  the  objection  that  the  notice  was  too 
general.  He  begged  to  say  that,  as  he 
did  consider  the  reply  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  satisfactoryy  he  would  move  an 


Amendment  on  the  Motion  for  bringing  up 
the  report  of  the  Committee  for  Supply. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Mr.  URQUHART  rose  to  put  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice — Whether  it  were  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  otherwise  than 
as  a  mediator  invited  to  act  by  both  tho 
parties  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  An  answer 
to  that  question  might  almost  be  given  by 
referring  to  the  passage  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  which  relates  to  the  affairs  of 
Switzerland;  but  I  will  state  to  the  House 
that  the  original  disposition  of  Her  Ma« 
jesty's  Government  was  to  abstain  entirely 
from  any  interference,  of  any  sort  or  kind, 
in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland.  At  the 
earnest  request,  however,  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment consented,  in  com  unction  with  the 
other  four  Powers,  to  ofl^r  their  mediation 
between  the  two  contending  parties  In 
Switzerland,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  of 
bringing  about  an  amicable  settlement  of 
the  differences  which  have  led  to  hostilities 
in  that  country.  But  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment made  it  the  condition  of  their 
joining  with  the  other  Powers  in  that  offer, 
that  it  should  be  left  entirely  optional  to  both 
or  either  of  the  parties  to  accept  or  refuse 
the  offer;  and  that  the  refusal  of  such  offer 
by  either  one  or  both  of  those  parties 
should  not  be  made,  by  any  other  party, 
the  ground  of  hostile  measures  or  armed 
interference.  It  is  right,  however,  that  I 
should  state  on  the  other  hand,  that  there 
was  a  distinct  understanding  requested  by 
the  other  Powers,  that  that  condition  should 
not  be  considered  as  fettering  any  of  those 
Powers  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  any 
rights  they  might  conceive  themselves  to 
possess  by  virtue  of  treaties.  I  think  it 
right  to  remind  the  House  of  that  which 
many  hon.  Members  may  not  bear  in  mind 
— that  by  a  declaration  signed  by  the  Five 
Powers  in  November,  1815,  at  Paris,  the 
Five  Powers  declared  that  they  guaranteed 
the  neutrality,  the  independence,  and  the 
inviolability  of  the  territories  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  as  those  territories  were 
defined  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  on  that  day; 
and  that  they  considered  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  of  Europe  that  that  iD«> 
dependence  and  inviolability  should  be  pre^ 
served,  and  that  the  Swiss  territory  shenU 
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be  exempt  from  any  foreign  interference. 
I  hate  elated  the  course  that  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  have  taken;  and  I  may  add 
that  we  are  ready,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  Powers,  to  offer  our  friendly  offices 
A>f  the  pm^oses  of  adjusting  the  differences 
between  the  tWo  parties  in  Switzerland, 
bat  that  Qreat  Britain  will  not  be  a  party 
to  any  forcible  interference  between  those 
two  parties. 

Mil.  TJRQUHART  said,  the  noble  Lord 
had  answered  satisfactorily  the  question  he 
had  put,  and  he  now  wished  to  ask  another 
auestion — whether  England,  in  abstaining 
from  Interference,  save  as  a  mediator, 
would  resist  the  attempt  of  any  other 
Power  to  interfere  actirely  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  was  sure 
the  House  must  feel  that  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  him  to  state  what  course  the 
Government  of  this  country  might  take  in 
any  supposed  emergency. 

LAW  OF  MARRIAGE. 

Mb.  rice,  seeing  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buteshire  in  his  place,  wished  to  ask  him 
when  the  Commission  sitting  upon  the  law 
of  marriage  was  likely  to  make  its  report  ? 

Mr.  8.  WORTLEY  observed,  that  the 
Bouse  was  aware  that  at  a  late  period  of 
the  last  Session  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  the 
marriages  of  individuals  with  the  sisters  of 
their  deceased  wives;  but,  although  the 
Commissioners  had  held  several  meetings, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  prosecute  their 
inquiries  efficiently  during  the  vacation. 
Since  the  beginning  of  November  the  Com- 
missioners had  met  regularly  twice  a  week, 
and  had  collected  a  body  of  very  valuable 
evidence;  and  he  might  state  that  parties 
Who'  communicated  information  to  them 
had  been  informed  that  their  communica- 
tions would  be  regarded  as  confidential. 
He  could  not  state  when  the  report  was 
likely  to  be  laid  before  the  House;  for,  in- 
dependently of  the  question  of  the  law  of 
marriage  with  regard  to  the  degrees  of 
affinity,  the  Commissioners  were  directed 
to  institute  inquiries  with  reference  to 
marriages  solemnised  abroad  and  in  the 
colonies.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
Commissioners  might  determine  to  report 
upon  those  subjects  jointly  or  separately; 
but,  if  they  came  to  the  conclusion  to  make 
separate  reports,  he  hoped  their  report  as 
to  marriages  within  the  degrees  of  affinity 
would  be  presented  to  the  House  early  in 
the  ensuing  year. 
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COUNTY  COURTS. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  tlie  right  hon.  Home  Secretary  with 
reference  to  the  fees  received  in  the  county 
courts.  In  the  schedule  to  the  Act  by 
which  those  courts  were  established,  nu- 
merous fees  were  specified,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  officers  of  the  court  should 
receive  fees  for  every  order,  or  application 
for  an  order.  Now,  it  appeared  that  in 
some  cases,  where  debts  were  ordered  to 
be  paid  by  monthly  instalments,  the  officers 
had  maintained  that  the  first  decree,  and 
the  order  to  pay,  were  separate  orders, 
and  they  had  accordingly  charged  two 
fees.  He  (Mr.  Walpole)  considered  that 
this  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Act;  and,  as  the  Government 
contemplated  paying  the  officers  of  these 
courts  by  fixed  salaries,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  continue  to  be  paid  by  fees,  he 
wished  to  ask  whether  they  would  permit 
the  continuance  of  the  practice  to  which 
he  had  referred  ? 

Sir  G.  GREY  replied,  that  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  the  practice  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded, 
and  which  had  been  adopted  in  some, 
though  not  in  all,  of  the  county  courts. 
He  fully  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
that  that  practice  was  contrary  to  the  in- 
tentions, if  not  to  the  express  provisions  of 
the  Act.  It  would,  however,  be  necessary 
to  have  a  new  table  of  fees  established  for 
these  courts,  which  was  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  he  would  take  care  to  pro- 
vide against  the  continuance  of  the  prac- 
tice. 

COMMERCIAL  DISTRESS. 
The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  *  I  rise,  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  to  the  House  a  Motion  which 
stands  first  in  order  upon  the  Paper  for 
to-day — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  bo  appointed  to  in- 
quire mto  the  Causes  of  the  recent  Commercial 
Distress,  and  how  &r  it  has  been  affected  by  tho 
laws  for  regulating  the  issue  of  Bank-notes  paj- 
abie  on  demand." 

And,  in  pursuance  of  the  promise  which 
I  made  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
I  shall  avail  myself  of  this  opportimity, 
not  only  of  stating  tho  reasons  which  in- 
duced Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give 
that  recommendation  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land which  was  contained  in  the  letter  of 
the  25th  of  October,  signed  by  my  noble 

*  From  a  report  pablished  by  Ridgwaf . 
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Friend  and  myself,  but  I  shall  also  state 
the  views  which  they  entertain  of  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  recent 
commercial  distress.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
it  was  from  no  unwillingness  either  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  or  myself,  that  this 
statement  was  not  made  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  Session.  Considerable  misap- 
prehension has  prevailed  as  to  many  things 
which  have  taken  place,  and  it  was  no  less 
the  interest  of  the  Government  than  its 
duty  to  lay  such  a  statement  at  an  early 
period  before  this  House  and  the  country. 
Sir,  that  duty  devolves  now  upon  me,  and 
I  feel  very  sensibly  the  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  me  in  the  performance  of  it; 
for  it  is  no  light  matter  to  have  given  our 
sanction  to  a  possible  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  although,  in  fact,  that  law  has 
not  been  infringed.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  apply  for  any  Bill  of  Indemnity; 
but  we  do  stand  here  amenable  to  the 
judgment  of  Parliament,  and  we  felt  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  call  Parliament  together  at 
an  earlier  period  than  usual,  in  order  that 
wc  might  be  enabled  to  apply  for  a  Bill  of 
Indemnity,  if  necessary ;  and,  at  any  rate,  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  course  which  we  have  taken. 
It  is  also  impossible  not  to  feel  that  when 
men's  interests  have  been  so  seriously  affect- 
ed, and  their  feelings  so  much  excited,  the 
time  is  hardly  arrived  when  an  impartial 
judgment  can  be  passed  upon  what  has 
taken  place.  I  feel,  further,  that  I  may 
have  some  difficulty  in  carrying  with  me 
the  attention  of  the  House  in  the  state- 
ment which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
make  in  order  that  all  the  circumstances 
may  be  laid  fairly  before  them ;  and  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  I  may  ask  from  the  House 
even  more  tban  that  share  of  indulgence 
which  I  have  so  often  experienced  at  their 
hands.  Sir,  in  taking  tbe  course  which 
we  have  pursued,  we  were  prepared  to  be 
blamed  upon  both  sides.  Independently  of 
that  blame  which  usually  attaches  to  per- 
sons who  take  a  middle  course,  it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  views  which  Gentlemen 
would  be  likely  to  take  of  our  conduct 
would  be  influenced  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree by  the  opinions  which  they  entertained 
of  the  Act  of  1844 — that  those  who  ap- 
prove of  that  Act  were  likely  to  blame  us 
for  sanctioning  any  deviation  from  its  pro- 
visions; whilst  those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
entirely  disapprove  of  it,  were  likely  to 
blame  us  for  not  having  more  completely, 
and  at  an  earlier  period,  departed  from  the 
spirit   of  its   enactments.     Accordingly, 


since  Parh'ament  has  met,  we  have  beeil 
told,  on  the  one  side,  that  we  ought  not 
to  have  interfered,  and  that  we  have  done 
no  good  by  our  interference:  whilst  we 
have  been  told,  on  the  other,  that  we  ought 
to  have  interfered  sooner,  and  that  we  are 
answerable  for  the  misfortunes  which  Gen- 
tlemen taking  that  view  attribute  to  our 
non-interference.  We  have  been  told,  fur- 
ther, that  we  ought  entirely  to  have  given 
up  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  1844,  and 
to  have  adopted  a  system  diametrically 
opposed  to  it.  Sir,  these  are  heavy  charges. 
It  is  a  heavy  charge  to  have  sanctioned  a 
violation  of  the  law  to  no  purpose  ;  but  I 
may  appeal  to  those  who  are  conversant 
with  commercial  affairs  in  this  city  and  in 
this  country,  whether  the  most  beneficial 
results  did  not  ensue  from  that  interfer- 
ence. With  respect  to  those  who  say  that 
we  ought  to  have  interfered  sooner,  it  will 
be  for  them  to  prove  that  an  earlier  inter- 
ference would  not  have  been  mischievous 
instead  of  beneficial ;  and  I  hope  to  show, 
before  I  sit  down,  that  no  interference, 
by  authorising  the  issue  of  a  few  more 
bank  notes,  could  possibly  have  averted  or 
prevented  the  heavy  pressure  which  has 
existed  during  the  autumn.  In  answer  to 
those  who  say  that  we  ought  to  have  de- 
parted still  further  from  &e  principles  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  I  say,  that  if  we  had 
done  so  we  should  have  acted  direetlj 
contrary  to  our  firm  convictions  ;  because 
the  Government  believe  the  principles  for 
regulating  the  circulation  of  bank  notes 
embodied  in  the  provisions  of  that  Aet  to 
be  sound,  and  that  the  operation  of  that 
Act  has  been  during  the  course  of  the  year 
salutary  and  beneficial  to  the  conntrj. 
But,  Sir,  while  I  profess  my  confidence  in 
the  principle  of  that  Act,  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  say  that  this  or  any  other 
principle — any  other  principle,  I  meaa» 
founded  upon  human  wisdom  alone — ^is, 
under  all  circumstances,  at  all  times,  and 
at  all  hazards,  to  be  carried  into  praetioe. 
That  there  are  principles-— eternal  prin- 
ciples—of right  and  wrong,  from  whicn  no 
circumstances  can  justify  a  deviation,  I 
believe  as  firmly  as  any  man;  but  I  attach 
no  such  inviolability  to  principles  which  ax« 
the  result  of  human  wisdom.  I  say  this, 
not  only  of  the  Act  of  1844,  but  of  other 
laws  embodying  principles  more  sacred 
still.  What  can  be  more  sacred  than  the 
trial  by  jury  ?  What  can  be  a  more  sa- 
cred palladium  of  liberty  than  the  Act  of 
Habeas  Corpus  ?  And  yet  it  is  notorious  that 
at  various  times  these  laws  have  been 
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pended  temporarily  with  advantage  to  the 
country.  So  it  is  in  other  sciences  as  well 
as  that  of  legislation.  It  is  notorious,  for 
instance,  that  while  in  medical  science 
a  given  course  of  treatment  is  proved  hy 
experience  to  be  the  best  for  certain  dis- 
orders, yet,  in  singular  instances,  a  de- 
parture from  that  principle — a  course  of 
treatment  diametrically  opposed  to  the  or- 
dinary practice — has  been  perfectly  suc- 
cessful. But  does  any  one  suppose  that  on 
this  account  the  ordinary  principle  is  to 
be  set  at  nought  ?  Success  justifies  the  ex- 
ceptional course  of  treatment  in  such  a  case, 
but  in  no  respect  impugns  the  general 
principle.  As  I  say,  Sir,  of  these  laws,  so  I 
gay  of  the  Act  of  1844,  that  it  is  one 
which  it  is  not  indispensable  to  carry  into 
strict  execution  under  all  circumstances; 
and  I  say  this  more  especially,  when  it  was 
first  brought  into  operation  under  such  pe- 
culiar circumstances — under  a  combination 
of  adverse  circumstances  so  peculiar,  that 
they  have  been  unprecedented  for  years 
past,  and  I  trust  will  be  unparalleled  for 
years  to  come.  I  believe  that  we  have  not 
seen  for  years  such  an  unexampled  exten- 
sion of  credit;  so  heavy  a  drain  upon  the 
available  capital  of  the  country,  for  the 
purchase  of  com,  and  for  the  construction 
of  permanent  works;  we  have  not  seen  so 
general  an  inability  throughout  large  bran- 
ches of  our  trade  to  meet  their  imme- 
diate engagements;  we  have  not  seen  so 
general  a  distrust  pervading  the  commer- 
cial world;  we  have  not  seen  that  distrust 
rising  into  so  universal  a  state  of  alarm 
and  of  panic  as  that  which  prevailed  some 
six  weeks  ago.  And  I  would  ask,  what 
legislation  and  what  system  can  provide 
against  the  effects  of  alarm  and  panic  ? 
All  legislation  —  every  system  —  proceeds 
upon  the  supposition  that  men  will  be  ac- 
tuated by  the  ordinary  motives  of  human 
action ;  and  against  the  consequences  of 
their  conduct,  when  it  is  influenced  by  other 
motives,  no  system  and  no  legislation  can 
provide.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  1844  that  it  was  unable  to 
provide  against  that  state  of  things  against 
which  no  other  principle  and  no  other  sys- 
tem that  has  ever  yet  been  advocated  for 
the  regulation  of  our  currency  could  have 
protected  us.  Some  Gentlemen  have  ad- 
vocated a  depreciation  of  our  standard: 
if  the  standard  had  been  depreciated  in 
1819 — if  a  pound  had  been  of  less  value 
than  it  is — that  would  have  been  no  safe- 
guard against  what  has  taken  place.  If 
they  would  have  advocated  a  depreciation 


now,  let  them  remember  that  the  debts  to 
be  discharged  in  the  autumn  of  1 847  were 
contracted  in  money  of  the  same  value, 
and  that  snch  a  depreciation  now  would 
but  have  enabled  the  debtors  to  cheat  their 
creditors  of  part  of  their  due.  A  system, 
which  is  called  free  trade  in  banking,  was 
advocated  by  many  able  persons  in  1844; 
and  what  is  the  principle  of  that  system  ? 
That  notes  should  be  issued  in  proportion 
to  increased  transactions  and  the  legitimate 
demands  of  commerce;  that  when  prices 
are  high,  and  transactions  numerous,  a 
large  issue  of  notes  is  required;  that  when 
prices,  on  the  contrary,  have  fallen — when 
there  is  a  stagnation  or  cessation  of  trade 
— a  smaller  amount  of  notes  is  needed. 
But  is  it  not  notorious  that  the  prices  of 
goods  and  of  agricultural  produce  have 
been  low;  that  commerce  was  stagnant; 
that  upon  the  principle  so  advocated  a  small- 
er amount  of  bank  notes  would  have  been 
required  for  carrying  on  the  transactions  of 
commerce  during  last  autumn  even  than 
that  which  the  Act  of  1844  allowed  ?  No 
system  that  I  know  of,  except  that — if  sys- 
tem it  can  be  called — of  an  issue  without 
due  provision  for  convertibility — an  issue 
limited  only  by  the  discretion  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank,  would  have  allowed  of  a 
larger  issue  under  recent  circumstances. 
Differing,  as  they  did  in  many  points,  all 
parties  in  1844  concurred  in  one  opinion, 
and  that  was  in  condemning  an  issue  of 
notes  regulated  only  by  the  will  of  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England.  I  hold, 
therefore,  that  it  is  no  condemnation  of  the 
Act  of  1844  that  it  was  unable  to  provide 
for  a  contingency  of  this  description,  which 
it  was  equally  foreign  to  any  legislation,  or 
any  system,  to  provide  for  beforehand,  and 
against  which  none  of  the  systems  hitherto 
advocated  could  have  protected  us  more 
than  that  of  1844.  But,  although  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  circumstances  of  this  kind, 
it  is  not  because  they  were  unforeseen.  I  am 
about  to  quote  from  a  pamphlet  written  by 
Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished advocates  of  the  principles  of  the 
Act  of  1844,  and  whose  authority,  there- 
fore, is  high  upon  this  subject.  The  pam- 
phlet was  written  in  1840,  but  not  pub- 
lished till  1844;  and  he,  as  the  House  will 
see,  distinctly  and  plainly  points  to  an  oc- 
currence of  such  a  character  as  that  which 
we  have  recently  witnessed.  He  quotes, 
in  the  first  place,  from  a  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  who  says — 

"  The  consequences  of  sudden  alarm  cannot  be 
measured.    They  baffle  all  ordinary  calculation. 
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Cash  U  then  withdrawn,  not  because  the  circula- 
tion is  excessive,  but  by  the  country  banks  and  the 
town  bankers,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  possible 
demands  upon  them,  and  by  the  community  at 
large,  either  directly  from  the  Bank,  or  indirectly 
through  the  former  channels,  for  the  purpose  of 
hoarding,  from  the  dread  of  some  imaginary  or 
contingent  danger.  In  such  a  crisis,  every  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  Bank  paper  is  so  fkr  from 
checking  the  drain,  that  it  agravates  the  general 
distress." 

In  such  a  case,  Mr.  Huskisson  states  the 
probable  need  of  interference,  and  then 
continues — 

**  The  possible  cases,  however,  which  may  call 
for  such  an  intervention  of  power,  are  not  ca- 
pable of  being  foreseen  or  defined  by  law.  The  ne- 
cessity may  not  occur  again  ;  if  it  should,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  remedy  must  be  left  to  those  who 
may  then  be  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  subject  to  their 
own  responsibility  and  to  the  judgment  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

Upon  these  words  of  Mr.  Huskissony  Mr. 
Jones  Loyd  proceeds  to  observe  : — 

**  These  remarks  of  Mr.  Huskisson  furnish  the 
true  answer  to  the  memorial  of  the  London 
bankers,  in  which  they  urged  the  introduction  of 
a  special  clause  to  fiusilitate  the  suspension  of  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  in  periods  of  peculiar  pros* 
sure  on  the  money  market.  To  accede  to  such  a 
request  would  be  virtually  to  destroy  the  eflScacy 
of  the  measure.  The  commencement  of  a  drain 
of  bullion,  and  consequently  of  pressure  on  the 
money  market,  is  the  period  at  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  become  practically  important ; 
and  unless  they  are  then  strictly  adhered  to,  the 
whole  measure  becomes  a  nullity.  For  all  con- 
tingencies which  can  be  reasonably  anticipated, 
and  which  aro  susceptible  of  being  proviously  de- 
fined by  law,  the  firm  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  is  essential,  and  against  the  occurronce 
of  those  contingencies  which  aro  not  capable  of 
being  foreseen  or  defined  by  law,  but  which  are 
not  altogether  impossible,  the  Bill  itself  affords 
the  best  protection  that  can  be  obtained.  Should 
a  crisis  ever  arrive  '  baffling  all  ordinary  calcula- 
tion,' and  not  amenable  to  the  application  of  any 
ordinary  principle,  the  remedy  must  be  sought, 
not*  in  the  previous  provisions  of  the  law,  but, 
quoting  Mr.  Uuskisson^s  words,  *  in  the  discretion 
of  those  who  may  then  be  at  the  head  of  afiEnirs, 
subject  to  tiioir  own  responsibility,  and  to  the 
judgment  of  Parliament.'" 

Sir,  believing  that  such  a  state  of  things 
had  arisen,  when  the  circulation  was  ren- 
dered inadequate  in  consequence  of  a  state 
of  alarm  and  of  panic,  upon  the  principle 
contained  in  the  quotation  which  I  have 
just  read  from  Mr.  Huskisson,  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Loyd,  Ilcr  Majesty's  Government 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  act.  But,  un- 
doubtedly, in  stating  this,  I  admit  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  justify  the  course  we  took  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  existed 
at  that  time;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
to  the  House  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  did  take  that  step  were  such  as 


have  not  existed  in  this  oountry  for  ib» 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  We  interfered^ 
not  because  we  thought  that  we  oonld  pro* 
vide  capital  for  those  who  had  it  not-^not 
because  we  thought  that  we  could  enaUi 
those  to  borrow  who  had  no  good  ■ecurity 
to  offer  for  repayment,  but  because  we  be* 
lieved  that  the  circulation  was  paralysed 
by  a  state  of  alarm  and  panic.  From  thai 
alarm  and  that  panic  we  endeavoured  to 
relieve  it.  I  think  that  what  oceurred  on 
our  letter  to  the  Bank  being  made  known* 
proves  that  it  was  alarm  and  panic,  whioh 
had  rendered  insufficient  for  the  purposea 
of  trade,  an  amount  of  notes  in  the  hand« 
of  the  public  perfectly  adequate  for  these 
purposes  but  for  the  panic  which  prevailed* 
In  restoring  activity  to  the  circuhtion,  we 
succeeded  in  the  object  which  we  had  in 
view.  The  causes  of  the  pressure,  I  appre* 
bend,  are  far  different,  and  far  more  deejdj 
seat^,  than  a  question  of  the  issue  ad  m 
million  or  two  of  bank  notes;  and  I  think 
that  those  who  attribute  the  ocourreneee 
of  the  autumn  to  so  inadequate  a  cause  as 
that,  have  but  little  appreciated  the  gravity 
of  the  circumstances  which  have  taken 
place.  To  state  in  a  few  words  what  wo 
believe  to  be  the  cause  of  the  pressure— 
although  it  may  ultimately  have  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  apprehension  of  the  effect 
of  the  Act  of  1844r--I  believe  that  there  be- 
gan in  the  summer  of  1846  an  unexampled 
and  unprecedented  drain  of  available  ca« 
pital,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  the  pur- 
chase of  com,  and  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  permanent  investment  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads;  and  that  this  acted  upon 
a  state  of  credit  unduly  developed  beyond 
all  legitimate  bounds,  in  which  the  capital 
was  already  utterly  inadequate  to  the  super- 
structure of  credit  which  was  raised  upon 
it.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  country  might 
have  sustained,  without  any  very  great 
pressure,  the  demand  for  the  purchase  of 
corn,  heavy  though  it  was;  it  might  per- 
haps have  sustained  the  pressure  from  the 
demand  for  investment  in  railroads,  al- 
though among  those  best  able  to  form  a 
judgment  it  has  been  thought — and  in  that 
view  I  concur — ^that  such  an  abstraction  of 
available  capital  could  not  take  place  with^ 
out  sooner  or  later  causing  serious  pres- 
sure. Whether  it  might  have  stood  them 
both  or  not,  I  know  not;  but  there  was» 
besides,  that  state  of — I  hardly  like  to  use 
so  strong  a  word  as  insolvency — ^but  that 
inability  to  meet  immediate  demands  whioh 
so  extensively  prevailed  in  the  commereial 
world;  and  when  this  element  was  added 
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to  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  the  eom- 
hinittion  was  more  than  the  country  could 
bear  without  great  suffering  and  great  mis- 
fortimaa.  It  is  remarkable  how  strong  a 
contrast  the  events  of  this  year  present  to 
what  took  place  in  1837  and  1839.  In 
1837  there  was  severe  commercial  pres- 
sure, though  not  to  be  compared  to  that 
which  has  existed  this  year;  in  1839  there 
was  the  severest  drain  for  the  purchase  of 
Qom  known  for  years,  though  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  1846-7;  but  the 
two  came  separately;  the  one  was  over 
before  the  other  began,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that,  although  the  amount 
of  the  notes  with  the  public,  and  the 
amount  of  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  were  far  less 
in  the  autumn  of  1839  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  this  year,  there 
was  not  at  that  time  any  severe  pressure 
upon  the  commercial  and  mercantile  in- 
terests. I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  a 
comparison  of  the  amount  of  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  at  different  dates, 
affords  a  precise  test  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  respective  periods.  Changes  of 
a  permanent  description,  such  for  instance 
as  a  considerable  suppression  of  country 
issues,  may  have  altered  the  amount  of 
bank  notes  required  under  any  circum- 
stances;» at  the  same  time,  when  I  state 
the  amounts  in  1839  and  1847,  I  think 
hon.  Gentlemen  wiU  admit  that  no  such 
circumstances  have  occurred  since  1839  as 
would  account  for  so  large  a  difference  as 
appears  between  that  year  and  1847.  I 
am  anxious  to  refer  to  documents,  as  far 
as  I  can,  in  possession  of  the  House,  and  I 
shall  therefore  take  as  a  test  of  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  the  Bank,  the  private 
securities.  This,  again,  is  not  an  accurate 
test,  but  sufficiently  so  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. On  the  1st  of  October,  1839,  the 
circulation,  that  is,  as  this  word  was  then 
used,  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and 
Bank  post  bills,  was  16,800,000f.  On  the 
2nd  of  October,  1847,  the  whole  amount 
of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  to- 

f ether  with  the  Bank  post  bills,  was 
9,577,000/.,  being  an  increase  of  near 
3,000,000i.  The  private  securities  held 
by  the  Bank  amounted  on  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1839,  to  13,290,000/.;  but  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  1847,  the  amount  was 
21,260,000/.;  making,  so  far  as  that  is 
a  test  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by 
the  Bank  of  England  to  th»  mercantile 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  country, 
an  inorease  of  SyOOO^OOO/.  in  the  amount 


of  accommodation  afforded  in  the  year 
1847,  as  compared  with  the  year  1839. 
In  the  autumn  of  1839  there  was  no  severs 
pressure  whatever  upon  the  commercial 
world;  and  why?  Because  then  trade 
was  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state;  the 
events  of  1837  had  removed  those  houses 
which  had  unduly  extended  their  credit. 
Persons  at  that  time  were  carrying  on  a 
prudent  and  steady  trade;  and  the  diminu* 
tion  in  the  amount  of  notes  with  the  pub* 
lie,  and  in  the  amount  of  acoommodatioii 
afforded  to  them  by  the  Bank,  entailed  no 
pressure  upon  them,  because  they  were  in 
that  sound  state.  This  seems  to  me,  I 
will  not  say  a  conclusive  proof,  but  a  strong 
ground  for  the  inference,  that  in  the  au- 
tumn of  this  year  the  pressure  was  caused 
not  from  the  mere  want  of  notes,  not  from 
the  mere  want  of  Bank  accommodation,  but 
by  other  circumstances,  of  which  the  un- 
sound state  of  trade  was  not  the  least.  I  will 
now  trace,  very  rapidly,  the  course  of  events 
up  to  the  present  time;  and  in  doing  so, 
I  will  refer  very  shortly  to  the  state  of 
trade  and  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  in 
the  summer  of  1846,  because  I  believe 
that  time  to  have  been  the  turning 
point  in  the  condition  of  the  country. 
There  was  in  the  summer  of  1846  an 
unlimited  expansion  of  credit.  It  is  true 
that  in  1845  the  Bank  of  England  dis- 
counted at  a  lower  rate,  vii.,  2|  per 
cent.  They  raised  the  rate  to  3^  per  cent 
in  the  autumn  of  1845;  but  in  the  summer 
of  1846,  with  an  enormous  amount  of  bul- 
lion, and  an  enormous  amount  of  reserve, 
they  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  to  3  per 
cent.  They  had  at  that  time  16,300,000/. 
of  bullion  in  their  coffers,  and  a  reserve 
of  about  9,500,000/.;  proving  even  from 
the  state  of  the  Bank  the  existence  of 
5,000,000/.  or  6,000,000/.  of  capital  in 
the  shape  of  bullion,  not  wanted  as  a  com- 
modity for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  form- 
ing the  basis  of  an  amount  of  issue  beyond 
what  was  required  by  the  public.  1  be- 
lieve that  there  was  an  accummulation  of 
deposits  of  railway  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  London  bankers,  which  enabled  them 
to  add  in  some  degree  to  the  facilities  of 
the  money  market.  From  that  time  the 
state  of  things  changed.  The  harvest  of 
1846  was  not  very  abundant;  the  crops  of 
spring  com  were  very  short;  the  potato 
crop  failed;  and  it  became  necessary  to 
import  food  largely  for  the  relief  of  the  peo- 
ple; and,  as  I  stated  to  the  House  on  Fri- 
day evening,  it  was  also  in  the  summer  of 
1846  that  the  great  inoreaae  of  demand 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  railroads  took  place. 
Then  I  believe  for  the  first  time  the  de- 
.mand  for  capital  overtook  the  supply.  The 
price  of  cotton  rose  in  the  autumn  of  1846 
from  the  deficiency  of  the  crop;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  high  price  which  persons  in 
this  country  had  to  pay  for  their  food  di- 
minished the  demand  for  manufactured 
goods.  From  the  end  of  the  summer  a 
steady  drain  of  gold  took  place.  Up  to  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  no  step  was  taken  by  the  Bank 
of  England  which  might  act  as  a  warning 
to  the  country.  The  stock  of  bullion  was 
so  large,  that  the  Bank  were  able  to  allow 
the  drain  to  operate  upon  their  own  coffers 
alone,  without  feeling  themselves  obliged 
to  take  any  step  in  any  way  affecting  the 
public.  In  January,  however,  they  raised 
their  rate  of  interest  first  to  3|,  and  then 
to  4  per  cent.  But  the  drain  of  capital  for 
the  railroads  and  for  corn  increased  most 
rapidly  from  this  time;  the  importations  of 
com  became  infinitely  larger  in  the  earlier 
months  of  the  year  1847;  and  the  usual 
effect  of  a  demand  for  capital  was  per- 
ceived in  the  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
not  only  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but  in 
the  commercial  world.  I  cannot  give  a 
better  proof  of  it,  than  by  mentioning  that 
notice  was  published  early  in  April  by  the 
chairman  of  one  of  the  best  railroad  com- 
panies in  England,  the  North-Western,  an- 
nouncing that  the  company  were  prepared 
to  pay  5  per  cent  for  all  the  money  they 
borrowed — the  highest  amount  which  by 
law  they  were  enabled  to  pay.  About  the 
same  time  the  Bank  of  England,  though 
too  late  in  my  opinion,  raised  their  rate 
to  5  per  cent.  Then  came  what  was  called 
the  panic  of  the  spring.  I  stated  at  the 
time  from  what  causes  I  believed  that  it 
arose.  I  stated,  and  I  have  seen  no  rea- 
son since  to  change  the  opinion  I  then 
formed,  that  it  was  mainly,  I  may  say  en- 
tirely, caused  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
Bank,  who,  having  been  warned  of  the  de- 
mand there  would  be  for  the  payment  of 
the  dividends,  and  having  provided  them- 
selves with  funds  for  that  purpose,  impru- 
dently lent  out  over  the  period  when  the 
dividends  became  payable,  the  money  which 
they  had  provided,  so  that  they  were  not 
in  possession  of  adequate  funds  when  the 
money  was  required.  They  let  out  the 
money,  not  to  be  repaid  till  May,  and  con- 
sequently when  the  dividends  had  been 
paid  they  found  themselves  without  an 
adequate  reserve.  The  statement  of  the 
Bank  accounts  which  was  published  one 
Saturday  early  in  April,  it  is  notorious. 


spread  considerable  alarm  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  The  Bank  then  took  the 
severe  step  of  restricting  the  amount  of 
discounts;  they  pulled  up  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  unwisely  let  out  their  reserve  be- 
fore; and  the  consequence  was  the  alarm 
which  we  all  remember.  The  panic  was 
increased  at  the  time  by  the  state  of  the 
Exchequer-bill  market.  The  Government 
then  took  measures  which  they  deemed 
calculated  to  meet  the  emergency;  and  it 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  after  a  period  of  considerable  appre- 
hension, the  state  of  monetary  affairs  ge- 
nerally resumed  its  ordinary  course.  But 
I  well  remember  that  in  June  I  saw  in 
more  than  one  newspaper,  in  the  London 
and  also  in  the  country  press,  warnings 
against  the  speculative  tendency  which  was 
again  developing  itself,  in  railroad  shares, 
and  in  other  ways.  Now,  upon  referring 
to  the  accounts  in  the  Gazette  of  the  state 
of  the  Bank,  1  find  that  the  notes  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  at  that  time,  in  the 
early  part  of  June,  were  about  18,250,000/., 
and  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  5  per 
cent.  The  dividends  were  paid  in  July, 
when  the  same  state  of  things  prevailed. 
On  the  30th  of  July  the  amount  of  notes 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  was,  in  round 
numbers,  18,900,000/.;  the  Bank  still  dis- 
counting at  5  per  cent.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is  possible  to  say  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  notes  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  country  at  that  period,  so  far  as  the 
Bank  was  conceined.  There  was  no  extra 
demand  on  the  Bank  for  discounts,  no  pres- 
sure for  advances,  while  the  amount  of  notes 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  was  larger  than 
when  a  speculative  tendency  had  been  de- 
nounced in  June.  On  the  oth  of  August 
the  Bank  increased  their  rate  of  discount 
to  5^  per  cent;  and  this  was  the  only  step 
taken  of  a  restrictive  tendency  before  the 
failures  commenced.  The  first  great  fail- 
ure took  place  on  the  10th  of  that  month, 
when  the  house  of  Messrs.  Leslie,  Alex- 
ander, and  Co.  stopped  payment.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  most  of  the  early  fail- 
ures were  of  houses  engaged  in  the  com 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  firms  of 
Messrs.  Reid,  Irving  and  Co.,  and  of 
Messrs.  Saunderson  and  Co.,  the  bill 
brokers.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  that 
any  number  of  firms,  in  any  branch  of 
trade,  can  fail  without  entailing  serious 
consequences  on  houses  in  other  branches 
also;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  whole 
of  the  early  failures  were  in  the  com  trade. 
I  see  no  reason  to  justify  the  assertioa 
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that  thei^e  failures  were  occasioned  by  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1844.     I  believe 
that  it  has  uniformly  happened  that  when 
a  considerable  fall  has  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  any  article  in  general  demand, 
^ures  have  occurred  amongst  those  who 
trade   in   that    particular    article.     Hon. 
Gentlemen   will  remember  that  between 
the  month  of  May  and  ihe  month  of  Sep- 
tember the  price  of  corn  fell  no  less  than  50 
?er  cent.     In  May  the  average  price  was 
02^.  a  quarter,  and  in  September  it  was 
48^.     Those,  therefore,  who  purchased  at 
the  prices  of  May,  and  sold  at  the  prices  of 
autumn,  could  not  but  experience  very  se- 
vere losses.     However  great  were  the  fail- 
ures, it  is  impossible  to  be  surprised  at 
them.     Except  for  a  few  days  in  May,  I 
never   remember  a  better  prospect  of  a 
good  harvest.     The  importation  of  foreign 
com  also  was  very  large.     It  was  no  part 
of  my  duty  to  warn  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  trade;  but  I  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  stating  to  this  House  the  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  importation  of  corn 
which  was  carried  on  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  in  order  that  the  par- 
ties might,  at  any  rate,  be  aware  of  the 
fact.     Whatever  expectations  I  may  have 
entertained,   those   whose  interests  were 
more    immediately    concerned    calculated 
otherwise.    Under  other  circumstances  the 
parties  engaged  in  these  transactions  might 
have   proved   great    benefactors    to    the 
country:    far  be  it  from  me,    therefore, 
to  blame  them.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  made  a  great  miscalculation,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  have  unfortunately  fal- 
len on  their  own  heads.     I  came  to  town 
early    in    September,   immediately   after- 
wards, and  found  the  general  impression 
to  be  that  the  failures  were  to  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  change  of  circumstances  in 
the  corn  trade;  and  there  was  a  belief  that 
the  failures  would  be   confined  to    those 
houses  which  had  been  engaged  in  that 
trade.     It  was  in  this  hope  that  I  used  the 
expression   which  has  been   a  good  deal 
commented  upon,   viz.,   "  that  the  worst 
was  over.**     This,  however,  was  not  only 
my  impression.     An  hon.  Friend  has  put 
into  my  hand  a  circular  issued  by  a  well- 
known  firm  in  Liverpool,  that  of  Messrs. 
Littledale  and  Co.,  early  in  October,  in 
which  they  state — •'  By  our  monthly  cir- 
cular of  the  21st  of  September,  we  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  based  on  our  London  cor- 
respondence, that  'the  worst  was  over;* 
but,  we  regret  to  say,  that,  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  every  day  has  brought  I 
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some  new  failure.'*     It  appears  that  the 
correspondents  of  these  parties  had  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  to  which  I  had  been 
led  by  the  information  placed  before  me; 
and  I  think  that  the  House  will  see  that  I 
had  at  least  some  ground  to  justify  my  an- 
ticipations.    I  regret  that  these  anticipa- 
tions proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  fail- 
ures of  a  far  more  extensive  nature  very 
soon  occurred.     Throughout  the  month  of 
September  failures  of  houses  engaged  in 
various  branches  of  trade  took  place  in  ra- 
pid and  melancholy  succession.    But,  were 
these  failures  to  be  attributed  to  a  defici- 
ency in  the  amount  of  bank  notes  then  in 
the  hands  of  the  public?     I  think  that 
such  an  opinion  is  not  lome  out  by  the 
facts.     Early  in  September  the  Bank  of 
England  announced  that  they  would  make 
advances  at  5  per  cent  up  to  the  14th  of 
October,  when  the  dividends  became  pay- 
able.    It  was,  I  think,  unfortunate  that 
they  adopted  that  low  rate,  because  parties 
in  the  city  appear  to  me  not  so  much  to 
attend  to  the  published  accounts  of  the 
Bank,  as  they  do  to  the  acts  of  the  Bank 
and  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  them. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  produced  any  great 
practical  effect  on  the  amount  of  the  ad- 
vances actually  made ;   but  I  do  believe 
that  it   did  produce  a   very  considerable 
effect  in  other  respects,   by   encouraging 
for  a  longer  period  an  undue  confidence 
in   the  money  market.     Fixing   this  low 
rate    of  interest    was,    therefore,   in    its 
result   an    unfortunate    proceeding.     The 
real  nature  of  the  transaction  was  this : 
It    is    notorious    that    previous    to    the 
payment  of  the  dividends  every  quarter, 
Government   balances  accumulate  in   the 
Bank;  and  it  is  equally  notorious  to  every- 
body conversant  with  these  matters,  that 
the  practice  of  the  Bank  is  not  to  allow 
these   balances  to  lie  in  their  till  unem- 
ployed, thereby  depriving  the  public  of  the 
extent  of  the  accommodation  which  they 
usually  enjoy,  but  to  lend  them  for  short 
periods  in  sums  to  be  repaid  previously 
to  the  time   when  the  dividends   become 
due.       This   was   the  course  adopted  by 
the    Bank    in    September    and    October 
last.     They  made  advances  out  of  the  Go- 
vernment balances   repayable   before   the 
dividends  became  due  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober.    It  is  also  equally  true,  that  upon 
former  occasions  the  practice  of  the  Bank 
has  been,  that  when  they  made  a  loan 
to  be  repaid  within  a  limited  period,  de- 
terminedy  not  by  the  wish  of  the  borrower, 
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but  by  tbe  convenience  of  tbe  Bank,  they 
generally  made  them  at  a  rate  lower  than 
that  at  which  they  were  discounting.  The 
discount  rate  on  this  occasion  was  5i  per 
cent,  and  the  loans  were  made  at  5  per 
cent.  It  is  important  for  the  point  now 
under  consideration  to  mark  the  effect 
of  this  proceeding  of  the  Bank  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  the  hands 
of  the  public.  In  the  early  part  of  June 
the  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  was  18,250,000^.  On  the  30th  of 
July  the  amount  was  18,892,000^.  Now, 
it  is  notorious  that  between  the  periods  of 
the  payment  of  the  dividends  the  amount 
of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  usually 
decreases.  Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of 
September,  the  amount  had  gone  down  to 
17,840,000^.;  but  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
when  the  advances  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken  had  been  made,  it  was  18,712,000?. 
Therefore,  the  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  at  the  time  when  this  pressure 
existed,  which  has  been  attributed  to  a  de- 
ficiency of  bank  notes,  was  only  less  by 
the  sum  of  200,00011.  than  it  was  on  the 
30th  of  July  before  the  pressure — was 
higher  by  nearly  half  a  million  than  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  of  June,  when 
everything  was  going  on  prosperously — 
and  was  rapidly  increasing  during  the  pe- 
riod when  the  most  serious  failures  took 
place.  I  will  now  state  the  amount  of  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  I 
will  refer  again  to  the  test  which  I  before 
mentioned — I  mean,  the  amount  of  private 
securities.  It  appears  that  the  private  se- 
curities held  by  the  Bank  on  the  24th  of 
July,  1847,  amounted  to  15,300,000?., 
and  on  the  2nd  of  October  they  amounted 
to  21,265,000?.— that  is  to  say,  during  the 
two  months,  August  and  September,  the 
accommodation  of  the  Bank  to  the  pub- 
lic on  private  securities  was  increased 
about  6,000,000?.  The  amount  advanced 
on  piivatc  securities  at  corresponding  pe- 
riods in  former  years  stands  thus  : — 

On  the  5th  Oct.  1844     ...     10,510,000/. 
4th  1R45     ...     15,188,000/. 

3rd  1846     ...     15,086,000/. 

and  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1847  (as  I 
stated  before),  the  amount  was  21 ,259,000?. 
It  seems  to  me,  with  these  facts  before  us, 
utterly  impossible  to  say  that  there  was 
such  a  diminution  of  the  notes  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  up  to  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber as  to  account  for  any  degree  of  pres- 
sure, or  that  the  Bank  of  England  was 
prevented,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 


1844,  from  affording  accommodation  larger 
ly  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.     An-* 
other  strong  proof  of  the  absence  of  any 
cause  of  pressure  at  this  time  arising  from 
the  amount  of  notes,  is  to  be  derived  ft^m 
the  state  of  the  country  circulation,  which 
in  the  months  of  August  and  September 
was  very  little  below  its  amount  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1846,  and  was 
much  below  its  limit  in  this  country.    The 
country  notes  in  England  and  Wales,  in  cir« 
culation  in  those  months,  were  only  about 
250,000?.  less  than  in  the  same  months  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  they  continued  at 
about  1,000,000?.  below  their  limit;  whilst 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
have  been  increased  to  the  amount  of  that 
million  if  there  really  had  been  a  demand 
for  an  increased  circulation.     In  Scotland 
there  was  little  or  no  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  notes  in  circulation  in  those 
months  between  1846  and  1847.    The  only 
one  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  which  there 
was  any  considerable  difference  was  in  Ire- 
land;  and  in  Ireland  comparatively  few 
failures  have  occurred.     I  must  here  also 
remark — and  the  fact  ought  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind — that  during  all  the  time 
of  the  pressure  on  the  money  market,  tbe 
Bank  of  England  never  refused  to  discount 
any  bill  which  they  would  have  discount- 
ed at  other  times  and  under  other  circum- 
stances, and  before  any  depression  existed. 
They  discounted  all  the  bills  which  came 
within  their  rules,  only  charging  a  higher 
rate  of  interest.     They  did  not  refuse  a 
single  bill  of  this  description.     I  think  I 
have  now  shown  that,  up  to  the  month  of 
October,  there  was  no  deficiency  of  notes — 
no  deficiency  of  discounts — and  no  deft- 
ciency  of  accommodation  in  any  respect 
whatsoever.     From  what  cause,  then,  it 
will  be  asked,  did  the  pressure  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  country  arise  ?     I   be- 
lieve,   as   I   have   already    said,   that  it 
was   mainly    caused    by    the    absorption 
of  available  capital,  partly  for  the  pnr* 
chase  of  com,  and  partly  by  its  application 
to  the  construction  of  railroads,  acting  upon 
a  very  unsound  state  of  commercial  credit. 
I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  capital  was  absorbed,  and  bow 
I  conceive  that  this  operated  upon  trade. 
In  the  first  place,  large  sums  were  sent 
out  of  the   country  for  the  purchase  of 
com;  and  I  must  remark  with  respect  to 
this  outlay  (as  well  as  to  that  for  railways) 
that  not  only  were  the  sums  for  both  pur- 
poses, which  were  abstracted  from  trade, 
of  a  large  amount,  but  that  they  inereased 
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rapidly  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
months.  I  have  a  return  of  the  cost  to 
the  importer  of  the  com  imported  since  the 
summer  of  1846,  and  this  will  show  how 
large  an  amount  of  capital  the  purchase  of 
com  alone  has  ahsorhed.  The  account  is  one 
which  has  heen  corrected  by  Mr.  Porter 
with  great  care.  By  this  return  it  appears 
that  the  cost  of  com  imported,  without 
any  allowance  for  profit,  from  June,  1846, 
to  January,  1847,  was  5,139,000^.;  from 
January  to  July,  1847,  the  amount  was 
14,184,000^.;  hut  the  fact  which  I  am 
now  about  to  mention  shows,  as  I  hare  re- 
marked, how  the  absorption  steadily  and 
continuously  increased.  During  the  three 
months  from  July  to  October,  the  sum 
paid  for  com  imported  was  no  less  than 
14,240,000?.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost 
in  the  three  months  ending  the  10th  of 
October  was  greater  than  that  for  the  pre- 
ceding six  months.  But  during  those 
three  months  the  pressure  in  the  money 
market  was  the  greatest;  and  may  not  this 
extraordinary  amount  of  money  paid  for 
foreign  corn  in  that  period  account,  in  a 
great  degree,  for  that  pressure  ?  No  less 
a  sum  than  33,563,476^  has  been  expend- 
ed for  foreign  com  within  the  space  of  fif- 
teen months.  I  now  come  to  the  other 
cause,  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
went  on  in  like  manner  increasing  in  ex- 
tent as  it  advanced.  Before  I  say  any- 
thing further  on  the  subject  of  railways,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  correct  a 
mistake  into  which  I  fell  on  a  former  night 
when  speaking  on  this  subject.  I  stated  that 
the  amount  of  capital  the  expenditure  of 
which  was  sanctioned  on  railways,  in  the 
year  1841  was  1,500,000?.,  and  in  1842 
was  2,000,000?.  It  appears  that  I  under- 
stated the  amount  for  those  two  years, 
though  the  difl^erence  does  not  affect  the 
argument  which  I  used.  In  1841,  1842, 
and  1843,  the  amount  sanctioned  was,  in 
each  year,  about  4,500,000?. ;  in  1844, 
it  was  6,105,000/.  ;  in  1845,  it  was 
14,135,000?.;  in  the  first  half  of  the  year 
of  1846  it  was  9,815,000?.;  in  the  last  half 
of  that  year  it  was  26,670,000?.;  in  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1847,  it  was 
25,770,000?,;  and  if  the  expenditure  had 
proceeded  as  it  had  gone  on  in  these  years, 
the  amount  to  be  expended  for  the  half- 
year  ending  the  31st  of  December.  1847, 
would  have  amounted  to  38,000,000?. 
From  these  sums  must  be  deducted  about 
one-fifth  for  preliminary  expenses  and  the 
purchase  of  land.  The  money  expended 
for  these  purposes  cannot  be  said  to  be 


converted  into  fixed  capital.  The  amount 
of  available  capital,  however,  expended  on 
the  constmction  of  railways,  after  making 
the  above  deduction,  and  in  the  purchase 
of  com,  and  thus  abstracted  from  other 
purposes,  during  the  last  fifteen  months,  is 
no  less  than  80,000,000?.  or  90,000,0001?. 
I  need  not  on  this  occasion  repeat  what  I 
said  the  other  night  on  the  subject  of  rail- 
ways. I  am  not  inclined  to  disagree  in 
opinion  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Sunderland,  as  to  the  advantage  which 
railways  confer  upon  the  country.  I  do 
not  question  the  utility  of  the  railways,  or 
the  advantages  which  are  produced  in  the 
course  of  their  constrtlttioh,  by  the  increase 
of  the  comforts  of  the  labourers  and  of  the 
consumption  of  excisable  articles.  I  admit 
that  such  works  are  greatly  beneficial  to 
the  public.  Let  him  say,  if  he  will,  that 
the  expenditure  on  railways  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  than  the  usual  em- 
ployment of  fioating  capital  in  commercial 
pursuits.  That  is  not  the  question  for  us 
now  to  consider.  The  question  is — what 
is  one  cause,  at  least,  of  the  pressure  which 
the  commercial  world  has  experienced  ? ' 
What  is  it  which  has  abstracted  from  those 
engaged  in  trade  a  large  portion  of  that 
capital  which  they  have  hitherto  always 
been  able  to  obtain,  and  by  which  they 
have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  their  com- 
mercial transactions  ?  I  say  that  one  main 
cause  has  been  the  absorption  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  fioating  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, hitherto  employed  in  commercial  deal- 
ings, and  the  investment  of  it  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  thereby  converting 
fioating  and  immediately  productive  capital 
into  fixed,  and  for  a  time,  unproductive 
capital.  Nor  am  I  indisposed  to  agree 
with  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hudson),  that 
it  might  have  been  well  for  the  commer- 
cial world  if  they  had  not  accepted  bills 
so  largely,  and  had  not  carried  on  their 
commercial  transactions  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent upon  credit.  But  that  again  is  not  the 
question.  The  fact  is,  that  that  capital 
which  the  commercial  world  had  hereto- 
fore been  accustomed  to  command  was 
taken  from  them.  They  were  deprived  of 
the  means  on  which  they  calculated  to 
carry  on  their  commercial  transactions  ; 
and  again  I  ask  by  what  means  was  this 
effected  ?  It  was  by  abstracting  some  fifty 
or  sixty  millions  from  the  floating  capital 
of  the  country,  and  giving  to  it  a  fixed  and 
permanent  character.  That  appears  to  mo 
the  most  important  element  in  solving 
the  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  pres- 
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Bure  under  which  commerce  has  lahoured 
during  the  period  to  which  I  have  heen  ad- 
verting. 1  will  now  advert  to  the  state  of 
trade,  from  which  the  facility  hitherto  en- 
joyed was  thus  taken.  It  is  painful  to 
speak  of  the  insolvency  which  has  recently 
taken  place  among  many  parties,  with 
several  of  whom  many  of  us  have  heen 
personally  acquainted,  and  for  whom  we 
entertain  sincere  sympathy  and  respect. 
I  deeply  regret  their  inability  to  meet 
their  engagements.  I  will  give  no  opin- 
ion of  my  own  on  this  subject,  but  I  will 
quote  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  commercial  world,  differing 
with  me  in  his  vievB  on  most  subjects  of 
trade,  who,  in  a  printed  letter  which  has 
been  sent  to  me,  avows  his  belief  that  few 
of  the  houses  which  have  failed,  were  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  their 
trade. 

"  Go  (says  Sir  John  Gladstone)  over  the  list  of 
East  India  failures,  or  of  foreign  traders,  and 
point  out  one  who  has  not  been  long  without  ade- 
quate capital  or  means." 

Many  of  the  most  serious  failures  have 
taken  place  in  the  East  India  trade.  I 
find  that  it  is  stated  in  another  printed  do- 
cument— and  I  fear  there  is  too  much  truth 
in  the  statement — with  regard  to  the  trade 
of  India,  that  in  many  cases  business  was 
carried  on  less  with  a  view  to  profit  and 
loss  than  to  the  creation  of  bills — that  ten 
months  credit,  for  instance,  was  usually 
given  on  the  purchase  of  goods  in  India — 
and  that  the  bills  drawn  to  pay  for  these 
goods  were  sent  home  by  the  overland 
mail  to  be  discounted  and  re-discounted,  as 
the  means  of  providing  immediate  funds 
for  London  houses  eight  months  before 
the  drafts  against  those  goods  fell  due.  I 
fully  admit  that  the  trade  of  this  country 
can  only  be  carried  on  partly  by  capital  and 
partly  by  credit;  but  there  must  be  some 
duo  proportion  between  the  capital  pos- 
sessed by  the  parties  and  the  credit  which 
they  seek  to  establish  upon  it;  there  must 
be  an  adequate  basis  of  capital  for  the 
superstructure  of  credit;  and  if  parties 
have  overstepped  that  due  proportion,  when 
an  adverse  state  of  circumstances  comes 
round,  my  opinion  is,  that  no  issue 
of  paper  money  can  prevent  or  avert 
such  a  catastrophe  as  that  which  we 
have  lately  had  to  lament.  Recent  oc- 
currences have,  I  think,  afforded  strong 
illustrations  of  this  state  of  things.  I  be- 
lieve that  large  houses  have  failed  because 
the  produce  brokers  would  no  longer  ac- 
cept  their    bills.      The    produce   brokers 


failed  because  they  were  overburdened  by 
their  previous  acceptances.  But  the  sys- 
tem was  essentially  unsound.  The  bills 
drawn  on  these  brokers  were  not  only 
drawn  against  goods  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try, and  deposited  in  their  bands,  but 
against  goods  yet  in  India  or  elsewhere, 
as  soon  as  shipped.  Money  was  raised 
upon  produce  not  even  ready  to  be  shipped 
or  to  be  brought  to  market.  In  these 
latter  cases  when  the  bills  became  due, 
and  the  drawers  were  unable  to  pay  them, 
there  were  no  goods  at  hand,  by  the  sale 
of  which  money  could  be  raised,  and  con- 
sequently no  available  foundation  for  the 
credit  thus  created.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
practice  is  totally  new;  but  it  has  been  of 
late  carried  to  an  extent  altogether  unex- 
ampled and  unprecedented ;  and  I  believe 
that  no  small  portion  of  the  failures  which 
have  recently  occurred  have  been  owing  to 
this  system.  It  was  facilitated  by  means 
of  a  practice  which  was  reprobated  by 
the  Banking  Committee,  of  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  chairman,  and  which  is 
disclaimed  by  many  of  the  oldest  and 
steadiest  banking  concerns,  and  by  the 
banks  in  Scotland,  though  practised  by 
some  of  them — I  mean  the  re-discounting 
by  bankers  the  bills  which  they  have  dis- 
counted for  their  customers.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  with  joint-stock  banks  in 
commercial  places.  It  was,  I  believe,  the 
failure  of  this  resource,  which  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  suspension  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Liverpool.  The  mismanage- 
ment of  that  establishment  was  very  great. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  its  paid-up  capital,  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  half  a  million,  had 
been  lent  to  one  house.  If  banks  thus  dis- 
pose of  their  own  resources,  and  rely  in 
ordinary  times  for  the  means  of  carrying 
on  their  business  on  re-discounting  their 
bills  in  London,  it  is  obvious  that  their 
means  will  be  curtailed  in  any  time  of 
pressure,  precisely  at  the  period  when 
their  need  of  additional  means  is  the  great- 
est. The  facility,  again,  for  this  com*8e  is 
given  by  a  system  practised  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  metropolis,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
ceeding danger  attending  it,  namely,  the 
system  of  bankers  and  others  placing  large 
sums  of  money  *'  at  call,**  as  it  is  termed, 
with  bill  brokers  in  London.  It  is  true  thai 
country  bankers  hold  deposits  at  call  to 
very  large  amounts;  but  the  safety  of  that 
proceeding,  on  their  part,  consists  in  this 
circumstance,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
aggregate  amount  of  deposits,  the  number 
of  depositors,  and  the  variety  of  intereat» 
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which  influence  them,  render  it  extremely 
iraprohahle  that  all,  or  even  a  consider- 
ahle  proportion  of  the  deposits,  should 
he  drawn  out  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
But  the  practice  which  prevails  in  London 
is  different,  and  possesses  none  of  the 
safeguards  to  which  I  have  just  adverted. 
The  London  hankers,  for  instance,  place 
large  sums  of  money  with  the  hill  brokers; 
but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  the  same 
circumstances  which  cause  one  banker  to 
withdraw  his  money  from  the  bill  brokers, 
usually  operate  upon  all  other  London 
bankers  at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence, therefore,  is  a  simultaneous  ab- 
straction from  the  bill  brokers  of  their 
means  of  discounting  bills.  When  we 
find  that  more  than  half  the  means  with 
which  some  bill  brokers  carry  on  their 
business  are  deposits  at  call,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  when  circumstances  arise 
which  deprive  them  of  their  usual  means 
of  affording  accommodation  to  their  cus- 
tomers, the  result  must  be  an  extraordinary 
effect  upon  the  credit  which  exists  in  the 
shape  of  bills  of  exchange.  In  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  a  certain 
number  of  great  houses  fail,  from  their  own 
imprudence  and  over-trading,  the  inevitable 
consequences  is  to  involve  other  houses  in 
difficulties,  whose  own  concerns  have  been 
managed  with  reasonable  prudence.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  the  latter 
might  properly  rely  on  the  bills  or  accept- 
ances of  the  former  class,  as  an  available 
means  towards  meeting  their  own  en- 
gagements; and  if  these  bills  and  accept- 
ances suddenly  become  worthless,  they 
can  hardly  escape  suffering  from  miscon- 
duct not  of  their  own,  but  of  others.  The 
evil  is  not  confined  to  those  by  whose  fault 
it  was  originally  caused.  I  will  not  advert 
to  circumstances  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
showing  a  state  of  things  in  commercial 
matters,  by  which  I  was  myself  astonished; 
and  I  have  also  been  informed  by  persons 
long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
trade,  that  they  too  have  been  ap- 
palled by  the  reckless  character  of  the 
transactions  with  which  recent  events  in 
the  commercial  world  have  made  them  ac- 
Guainted.  I  am  unwilling  to  go  into  any 
aetails  on  this  subject;  but  I  hope  the 
House  will  give  me  credit  for  not  making 
statements  of  this  kind  without  having  had 
such  information  as  would  fully  bear  out 
what  I  have  said.  I  think.  Sir,  that  after 
what  I  have  stated,  that  the  House  is  now 
in  a  condition  to  judge  to  which  of  the 


causes  before  adverted  to,  the  failures 
that  took  place  in  August  and  September 
ought  to  be  referred.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  asserted  that  those  failures  were  oc- 
casioned solely  by  the  stringent  operation 
of  the  Act  of  1844,  which  prevented  the 
Bank  from  issuing  an  adequate  amount 
of  bank  notes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  from  giving  assistance  to  persons 
engaged  in  trade;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  believe  that  they  resulted  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  the  abstraction  of  floating  capital 
from  trade,  and  from  an  undue  extension 
of  credit,  which  the  capital  of  the  country 
was  unable  to  support.  I  have  shown 
that  there  was  no  material  reduction  of 
the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  the  hands  of 
the  public.  I  have  shown  the  extent  of 
additional  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
Bank.  I  have  shown  to  how  great  an 
extent  available  capital  was  withdrawn 
from  commercial  operations  to  be  other- 
wise applied.  I  have  referred  to  the  state 
of  many  commercial  houses ;  and  I  now 
appeal  with  confidence  to  any  impartial 
and  reflecting  man  to  declare  to  which 
of  the  two  alleged  causes  the  numerous 
and  heavy  failures  which  occurred  up  to 
October,  ought  to  be  attributed.  In  the 
beginning  of  October  an  occurrence  took 
place  which  caused  a  considerable  change 
in  the  state  of  public  feehng,  and  from 
which  time  matters  assumed  a  totally  dif- 
ferent aspect.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  early  in  September  the  Bank  made, 
for  a  limited  time,  advances  from  the  Go- 
vernment balances  in  their  hands.  Of 
course,  that  could  be  done  only  for  a 
limited  period,  because  the  money  would 
be  required,  at  a  given  time,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends.  The  Bank  accor- 
dingly announced  that  they  would  lend  the 
money  only  till  the  14th  of  October.  They 
made  advances  to  such  an  extent  as  they 
deemed  prudent;  and  the  application  for 
loans  had  nearly  ceased,  when,  on  the 
last  two  days  of  September,  an  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  the  demand  took  place. 
The  usual  demand  had  not  exceeded 
20,000i.,  50,000^,  or  70,000?.  a  day  for 
the  preceding  week;  but  on  the  29th  Sep- 
tember the  loans  amounted  to  149,000?., 
and  on  the  30th  to  362,000?.  On  the  2nd 
October  the  Bank  announced,  not  that 
they  must  prematurely  withdraw  any  of 
the  advances  which  they  had  made,  but 
that  they  could  not  increase  the  amount  of 
their  advances,  and  that  the  loans  must  be 
repaid  within  the  specified  time,  in  order 
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that  the  money  might  be  ready  to  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  the  dividends.  The  effect 
of  this  announcement  was  to  spread  the 
greatest  dismay  through  the  city  of  Lon- 
don.    The  whole  commercial  world  seemed 
to  have  been  surprised  at  this  announce- 
ment,   and   to   have   looked    upon    it   as 
being  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  steps 
which  ever  was  taken  ;  but  I  hope  that 
gentlemen  in  the  city  will  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  it  appears  to  me  extraordinary 
that  any  man  who  considered  for  a  moment, 
should  bo  surprised  by  it.     It  was  known 
that  these  Government  balances  could  be 
used  by  the  Bank  of  England  only  for  tem- 
porary accommodation,  until  the  time  for 
paying   the  dividends  arrived.     It  was  a 
matter  of  notoriety  that  the  money  would 
be  wanted  for  that   purpose,   at   a  fixed 
time.      Tliat   time   was    known  long   be- 
forehand, by  everybody.     I  would  beg  to 
remind  Gentlemen  also,  that  last  ppring  I 
stated  as  a  probable  case,  precisely  what 
has  now  occurred.    When  the  pressure  felt 
in  April  last  was  attributed  to  my  having 
had  recourse  to  borrowing  from  tbe  Bank 
on  deficiency  bills,  I  stated  that  this  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  inconvenience  com- 
plained of,  because  whether  the  Govern- 
ment borrowed  on  deficiency  bills,  or  drew 
their  balances  from  the  Bank,  the  accom- 
modation which  the  Bank  had  previously 
afforded   to   parties  must   be  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  them  at  the  time  the  di- 
vidends became  duo.     The  Bank  were  not 
likely  to  leave  large  Government  balances 
luemployed :  they  would  naturally  use  them 
for   temporary    advances;    and   these  ad- 
vances could  not  be  continued  during  the 
payment  of  dividends.    It  must  bo  obvious 
to  any  person  who  will  consider  the  matter, 
that  this   must   necessarily   be  the  case. 
What  I  mentioned  in  May,  came  to  pass 
in    October,  and  therefore  the  announce- 
ment issued   by   the   Bank  ought  not  to 
have  taken  any  person  by  surprise.    An 
impression  prevails  very  generally  that  the 
advances  made  by   the   Bank  were  with- 
drawn to  a  considerable  extent,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  this  announcement;  but  that  is  not 
the  case.     The  aggregate  advances  of  the 
Bank  on   the   25th   of    September   were 
4,725,000^.,  and  on  the  9th  of  October 
they   were   4,544,000?.,  showing  a  dimi- 
nution of  not  quite  200,000?.     In  truth, 
the  Bank,  in  the  transaction  in  question, 
and  in  the  position  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  did  only  what  was  necessary  in 
order  that  they  might  bo  prepared  for  the 
payment  of  the  dividends,    However,  when 


I  came  to  London  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
I  found  the  whole  city  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  excitement  and  alarm.  For  one 
day,  the  continuation  was  at  the  rate  of 
60  per  cent  per  annum.  I  certainly  never 
passed  through  so  painful  and  anxious  a 
period  as  the  three  weeks  which  suc- 
ceeded that  day.  My  time  was  occupied 
in  seeing  persons  of  all  descriptions  from 
the  moment  I  came  down  in  the  morn* 
ing  until  I  went  to  bed  at  night.  Parties 
came  to  me  and  represented  that  it  was 
perfectly  impossible  that  the  loans  could 
be  repaid  to  the  Bank ;  that  if  the 
Bank  relied  upon  such  repayment  for  the 
payment  of  the  dividends,  they  would 
be  disappointed;  that  the  Bank  dared  not 
sell  the  securities  on  which  the  advan* 
ces  had  been  made,  and,  consequently, 
that  it  was  impossible  that  the  pub« 
lie  credit  could  be  maintained  during  the 
next  week.  What,  however,  was  the  fact? 
The  next  week  came,  and  the  loans  were 
repaid  almost  without  an  exception.  During 
the  whole  of  this  period,  the  Governor  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  acted  with 
extreme  prudence  and  discretion  in  dealing 
with  these  loans;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that,  on  the  whole,  they  were  very 
punctually  paid.  It  is  also  a  most  remark- 
able thing,  that  at  this  period  to  which  I 
am  alluding,  the  bank  notes  taken  out  of 
the  Bank  in  the  first  four  days  of  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  dividends  exceeded  only  by 
300,000?.  the  amount  taken  out  in  the 
four  corresponding  days  of  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  in 
such  a  crisis,  when  the  need  of  additional 
bank  notes  is  represented  to  have  been  so 
extreme,  parties  who  might  have  claimed 
7,000,000Z.  from  the  Bank  during  these 
four  days,  drew  only  300,000?.  more  than 
had  been  drawn  in  the  four  corresponding 
days  in  1846.  Thus  ended  the  week  of 
the  dividends.  On  the  following  Mon- 
day the  failure  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Liver- 
pool took  place;  and  the  intelligence  reached 
London  j  ust  at  the  moment  when  a  better 
state  of  things  was  beginning  to  exhibit 
itself.  The  failure  of  that  bank  is  ob- 
viously attributable  to  gross  mismanaga- 
mcnt.  With  a  paid-up  capital  of  little 
more  than  600,000?.,  they  lent,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  no  less  than  500,0001. 
to  one  house.  Great  apprehension  was 
entertained  also  respecting  an  eminent 
broker  at  Liverpool,  who,  however,  sne- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  assistance  from  the 
Bank  of  England.  On  the  Thursday  of 
this  week,  so  far  as  London  alone  was  oon* 
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cerned,  there  was  every  appearance  of  a 
somewhat  hetter  state  of  things;  but  there 
was  a  very  great  change  in  the  character 
of  the  accounts  from  the  country.  The 
country  had  always  been  the  greatest  cause 
of  apprehension;  and  on  the  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday,  the  accounts  were 
Tery  alarming.  Another  bank  at  Liver- 
pool called,  I  think,  the  North  and  South 
Wales  Bank,  failed;  and  much  anxiety  was 
felt  respecting  others,  more  especially 
those  in  commercial  districts;  for,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  the  banks  in 
agricultural  districts  were  comparatively 
easy.  A  bank  at  Abingdon,  and  another 
in  the  West  of  England,  however  failed, 
the  latter  of  which  it  appears  will  bo  unable 
io  pay  more  than  a  small  dividend.  Other 
failures  also  occurred  elsewhere.  Intel- 
ligence of  the  failure  of  a  large  bank,  the 
Union  Bank  at  Newcastle,  was  received  on 
the  Thursday,  and  this  caused  a  severe 
run  on  the  district  bank  in  that  town. 
Allusion  was  made  on  a  former  evening  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  this 
bank  obtained  assistance  in  consequence 
of  the  interference  of  the  Government;  but 
I  can  only  state  that  Mr.  Richardson,  the 
manager  of  that  bank,  came  up  to  Lon- 
don to  solicit  assistance  from  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  returned  without  having 
obtained  it.  That  in  itself  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  any  person  that  the  case  of  that 
establishment  was  not  recommended  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Bank 
of  England  by  the  Government.  It  is  true 
that  the  bank  was  assisted  to  a  large 
amount  by  the  Branch  Bank  of  England 
at  Newcastle,  the  manager  of  which  was 
Mr.  Grote,  the  brother  of  the  gentleman 
of  that  name  whom  many  Gentlemen  re- 
member with  pleasure  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  Mr.  Grote,  fearful  of  the  ruin 
which  the  possible  suspension  of  the  dis- 
tnot  bank  might  cause  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, took  on  himself  the  responsibility 
of  affording  it,  to  a  very  large  extent,  by 
advances  on  the  securities  which  they 
placed  in  his  hands,  the  means  of  meeting 
a  fonnidable  run  which  was  made  upon 
it  on  Friday  and  the  early  part  of  Satur- 
day. The  measure  was  quite  successful, 
and  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  many 
of  the  parties  who  had  drawn  out  their 
money  came  to  the  bank  and  tendered  it 
again  in  deposit;  and  the  credit  of  the 
Bank,  of  wnose  ultimate  solvency  there 
never  could  be  a  doubt,  was  re-established. 
About  thia  time  the  sense  of  danger  was 
serioiuly  aggravated  by  an  application  for 


assistance  to  the  Bank  of  England  from 
some  Scotch  banks.  It  has  always  been 
supposed  that  the  banks  in  that  country 
rested  upon  so  safe  a  footing  that  they  were 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  would  never  be  necessary 
for  them  to  seek  for  assistance  from  the 
Bank  of  England;  but  on  this  occasion  the 
application  was  made,  and  certainly  the 
statement  laid  before  the  Bank  was  of  a 
nature  to  excite  alarm;  because,  looking 
to  the  enormous  amount  of  the  deposits  in 
the  Scotch  banks,  however  solid  and  sure 
may  be  the  ultimate  security  of  those  es- 
tablishments, the  temporary  embarrass- 
ment of  any  portion  of  them  could  not 
have  failed  seriously  to  aggravate  the  ex- 
isting pressure  in  this  country.  The  Bank 
of  England  was  pressed  directly  for  assist- 
ance from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in- 
directly through  the  London  bankers,  who 
were  called  upon  to  support  their  country 
correspondents.  The  country  banks  required 
a  large  amount  of  notes  to  render  them  se- 
cure against  possible  demands,  not  so  much 
for  payment  of  their  notes,  as  of  their  de- 
posits. Houses  in  London  were  applying 
constantly  to  the  Bank  for  aid.  Two  bill 
brokers  had  stopped,  and  the  operations 
of  two  others  were  nearly  paralysed.  The 
whole  demand  for  discount  was  thrown 
upon  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Bank,  as  I  before 
said,  never  refused  a  bill  which  it  would 
have  discounted  at  another  time;  but  still 
the  large  mass  of  bills  which  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  are  discounted  by  bill 
brokers,  could  not  be  negotiated.  During 
this  period  we  were  daily,  I  may  say  al- 
most hourly,  in  possession  of  the  state  of 
the  Bank.  The  Governor  and  Deputy  Go- 
vernor at  last  said  that  they  could  no 
longer  continue  their  advances  to  support 
the  various  parties  who  applied  to  them — 
that  they  could  save  themselves,  that  is, 
they  could  comply  with  the  law — but  tliat 
they  could  not  do  so  without  pressing  more 
stringently  upon  the  commercial  w^orld. 
At  this  crisis  a  feeling  as  to  the  necessity 
of  the  interposition  of  Government  ap- 
peared to  be  generally  entertained;  and 
those  conversant  with  commercial  affairs, 
and  least  likely  to  decide  in  favour  of 
the  course  which  we  ultimately  adopted, 
unanimously  expressed  an  opinion,  that  if 
some  measures  were  not  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  arrest  the  evil,  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences  must  inevitably  en- 
sue. Evidence  was  laid  before  the  Go- 
venunent  which  proved  not  only  the  exist- 
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ence  of  severe  pressure  from  the  causes 
which  I  have  stated,  hut  also  that  it  was 
aggravated  in  a  very  great  degree  hy  the 
hoarding  on  the  part  of  many  persons  of 
gold  and  hank  notes  to  a  very  large  extent, 
in  consequence  of  which  an  amount  of 
circulation  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  have  heen  adequate,  he- 
came  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  difficult  to  estahlish  this  he- 
forehand;  hut  the  hest  proof  of  the  fact  is 
in  what  occurred  after  we  interfered.  As 
soon  as  the  letter  of  the  25th  of  Octoher 
appeared,  and  the  panic  ceased,  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  were 
taken  from  the  hoards,  some  from  hoxcs 
deposited  with  hankers,  although  the  par- 
ties would  not  leave  the  notes  in  their 
hankers*  hands.  Large  parcels  of  notes 
were  returned  to  the  Bank  of  England  cut 
into  halves,  as  they  had  heen  sent  down 
into  the  country ;  and  so  small  was  the 
real  demand  for  an  additional  quantity  of 
notes,  that  the  whole  amount  taken  from 
the  Bank,  when  the  unlimited  power  of 
issue  was  given,  was  under  400,000^.  The 
restoration  of  confidence  released  notes 
from  their  hoards,  and  no  more  was  want- 
ed, for  this  trifling  quantity  of  additional 
notes  is  hardly  worth  notice.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  I  am  fully  home  out  in  the 
assertion,  that  the  notes  in  the  hands  of 
the  puhlic  were  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  hut  that  their  circula- 
tion was  paralysed  hy  panic;  and  this  was 
the  general  purport  of  the  representations 
which  we  received.  Parties  of  every  de- 
scription made  applications  to  us  for  as- 
sistance, with  the  ohservation,  "We  do 
not  want  notes,  hut  give  us  confidence." 
They  said,  **  We  have  notes  enough,  hut 
we  have  not  confidence  to  use  them;  say 
you  will  stand  hy  us,  and  we  shall  have  all 
that  we  want;  do  anything,  in  short,  that 
will  give  ns  confidence.  If  we  think  that 
we  can  get  hank  notes,  we  shall  not  want 
them.  Charge  any  rate  of  interest  you 
please,  ask  what  you  like."  [Mr.  Spooner: 
No,  no!]  I  heg  pardon  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
know  what  was  actually  said  to  me.  I 
say  that  what  I  have  stated  was  the  tenor 
of  the  applications  made  to  me.  Parties 
said,  **  Let  us  have  notes,  charge  10,  12 
per  cent  for  them;  W3  don't  care  what  the 
rate  of  interest  is;  we  don't  mean  indeed 
to  take  the  notes,  because  we  shall  not 
want  them ;  only  tell  us  that  we  can  get 
them,  and  this  will  at  once  restore  confi- 
dence."    We  have  been  asked,  what  was 


the  change  of  circumstances  which  induced 
us  to  act  on  Saturday,  when  we  declined 
acting  a  day  or  two  before  ?  I  reply,  that 
the  accounts  which  we  received  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday,  were  of  a  totallj 
different  description  from  those  which  had 
been  previously  brought  to  us ;  and  we 
were  convinced  that  at  length  the  time  had 
arrived  when,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Huskis- 
son,  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  I  have  al« 
ready  referred, 

— **  the  stagnant  and  straitened  circulation  of  the 
country  wanted  life  and  aid,  and  became  every 
day  more  embarrassed,  whilst  each  new  calamity 
produced  by  such  a  state  of  things  contributed  to 
spread  and  increase  the  general  apprehension." 

It  was  on  Saturday,  and  not  before,  that 
this  conviction  was  forced  upon  us,  and  it 
was  not  till  then  that  we  felt  it  necessary 
to  sanction  a  violation  of  the  law.  I  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  sift  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  which  were  made  to  me.  I 
do  not  wish  to  deny  that  I  was  most  un- 
willing and  reluctant  to  interfere;  but  I 
felt  that  I  should  be  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  office  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold, 
if  when  the  conviction  was  forced  upon 
me  that  interference  was  for  the  public 
good,  I  had  hesitated  for  one  instant  to 
do  what  I  believed  to  be  right  in  conse- 
quence of  any  opinions  which  I  might  have 
formerly  expressed.  Having  determined  to 
act,  there  was,  of  course,  the  question  in 
what  mode  we  should  carry  our  intentions 
into  effect.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  Ques- 
tion had  to  be  considered  after  we  had  de- 
termined to  act ;  for  very  soon  after  my 
arrival  in  town  it  became  my  duty  to  con- 
sider the  matter;  and  we — that  is,  my  noUe 
Friend  and  myself — had  made  up  our  minds 
as  to  the  best  course  of  action.  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  we  could  have  taken 
any  course  which  would  have  been  equally 
efficacious  without  running  the  risk  of  in- 
fringing the  Act  of  1844.  One  of  the 
courses  recommended  to  us,  by  the  parties 
whom  we  saw,  was  to  advance  Exchequer- 
bills  upon  goods;  but  Exchequer-bilb  were 
not  an  easily  negotiable  security,  and  I 
have  my  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  as  advantageous  to  advance 
goods  upon  Exchequer-bills  as  Exchequer- 
bills  upon  goods.  Many  other  plans  were 
proposed.  One  mode  suggested  was  the 
advance  of  notes  upon  Consols;  but  nei- 
ther did  that  expedient,  nor  the  issuing 
of  some  description  of  Government  note, 
appear  to  us  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  evil.  It  would  have  been  most  absurd 
to  act  at  all  unless  in  a  way  which,  we  £dt 
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really  certain,  would  effect  our  purpose. 
We  bad  therefore  determined  on  giving 
the  power  of  issuing  more  bank  notes. 
The  parties  who  applied  to  us,  generally 
speaking,  told  us  that,  in  sanctioning  an 
issue  of  bank  notes,  it  was  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  limit  to  the  amount.  The 
Umit  proposed  was  2,000,000^.,  3,000,000^. 
or  more,  and  sometimes  with  a  rate  of  in- 
terest rising  as  the  issue  was  increased. 
But  in  the  state  of  alarm  which  then  pre- 
Tailed,  it  appeared  to  us  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  fix  any  limit  of  the  kind,  be- 
cause, whether  the  limit  was  2,000,000^ 
or  3,000,000?.,  parties  would  naturally 
have  possessed  themselves  of  the  limited 
amount  as  soon  as  they  could;  and  when 
apprehension  was  again  aroused,  the  same 
thing  would  have  occurred  with  a  circulation 
of  21.000,000?.,  as  with  18,000,000?.  or 
20,000,000?.  Another  and  a  better  sug- 
gestion was,  that  a  limit  should  be  put  on 
the  rate  of  interest.  This  was  the  course 
on  which  we  had  determined,  of  fixing  no 
limit  on  the  amount  of  notes,  but  imposing 
a  limit  through  the  rate  of  interest.  We 
considered  it  essential,  that  on  the  dis- 
counts, or  advances  to  be  made  by  the 
Bank,  a  high  rate  of  interest  should  be 
charged;  not  so  much  regarding  whether 
it  was  7,  or  8,  or  9  per  cent,  but  that  it 
should  be  comparatively  high.  Unless  this 
was  done,  there  would  have  been  no  limit 
whatever  on  the  issue  of  notes,  and  there 
would  have  been  great  risk  of  a  most  mis- 
chievous result,  namely,  giving  a  check  to 
the  importation  of  bullion  into  this  country. 
The  question,  then,  was,  what  rate  would 
attain  this  end  ?  As  I  said  before,  we  had 
been  continually  told  by  mercantile  men — 
"If  we  can  get  notes,  we  do  not  want  ac- 
tually to  take  them  ;  and  we  do  not  care, 
therefore,  how  high  a  rate  of  interest  you 
impose,  provided  we  know  that  we  can  ob- 
tain notes."  But  I  was  as  anxious  as 
any  person  not  to  impose  too  high  a 
rate  of  interest.  Such  a  rate  is  preju- 
dicial in  many  ways.  Beside  pressing 
upon  trade  generally,  it  often  creates  alarm 
which  ought  not  to  exist.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  adopting  the  suggestion  of  10  per 
cent,  we  named  8  per  cent.  The  lowest 
rate  suggested  by  anybody,  was  7  per 
cent.  But  such  a  rate  would  not  have 
answered  the  purpose.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
who  complain  on  this  score,  ought  to  re- 
member what  was  the  rate  of  interest  gene- 
rally charged  immediately  previous  to  our 
recommendation,  not  by  the  Bank,  but  out 
of  doors.     It  was  notoriously  much  higher, 


when  the  commission  charged  by  bill 
brokers,  but  which  the  Bank  does  not 
charge,  is  included.  At  the  time  in  ques- 
tion, the  rate  of  interest  in  Hamburg  was 
7  per  cent.  I  have  here  a  letter  from 
our  Consul  at  Hamburg,  dated  the  22nd 
October,  in  which  he  states  that  interest 
there  was  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  and  that 
the  rate  was  not  much  lower  in  any  part  of 
Germany.  The  same  was  the  case  at  New^ 
York.  At  a  time  when  they  could  not  be 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  difficulty  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  rate  of  interest  in 
the  United  States  was  upwards  of  7  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  in  some  cases  still 
higher  rates  were  charged.  Even  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England 
up  to  that  time  was  greater  than  is  com" 
monly  supposed.  The  minimum  rato  of 
5^  per  cent  was  not  charged  on  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  bills  which  they  dis- 
counted. That  was  the  rate  at  which 
they  discounted  some  bills  which  had  but 
a  short  time  to  run  ;  but  the  average 
amount  of  their  rate  of  discount  was  7^ 
per  cent.  The  real  amount,  therefore, 
of  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  recom- 
mended by  us  was,  at  any  rate,  not  much 
more  than  ^  per  cent,  and  was  only  1  per 
cent  above  the  rate  of  interest  in  parts  of 
the  Continent  and  in  America.  If  it  is 
desirable,  as  every  one  must  admit  it  to 
be,  that  capital  should  be  attracted  to  this 
country,  this  object  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  circumstance  of  foreigners  obtaining  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  for  their  money  here 
than  they  can  get  in  their  own  country.  It 
is  for  these  reasons  that  I  conceive  that 
the  mode  in  which  we  acted  was  that 
which  was  best  calculated  to  attain  the 
end  which  we  had  in  view — the  removal 
of  panic,  the  restoration  of  confidence  in 
trade  and  commerce,  at  the  same  time 
guarding  against  any  check  to  the  influx 
of  capital  from  abroad.  The  permission  to 
issue  without  limit  attained  the  first  object; 
the  high  rate  of  interest  attained  the  sec- 
ond. It  is  said  that  we  ought  to  have  left 
the  Bank  of  England  to  fix  the  rate  of  in- 
terest; but  I  think  it  was  but  fair  that  we 
should  name  the  rate  ourselves.  I  had 
no  desire,  any  more  than  my  noble  Friend, 
to  shrink  ft>om  the  responsibility  which 
fairly  belonged  to  us;  and  we  thought  it 
better  that  we  should  state  fully  in  our 
communication  to  the  Bank  the  whole  na- 
ture of  the  measure  which  we  proposed. 
We  thought  it  essential  that  there  should 
be  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  we  took 
it  upon   ourselves    to   say  what,  in  our 
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opinion,  under  the  circumstances,  was  for 
the  time  the  proper  amount.  We  would 
not  take  for  ourselves  the  grace  of  re- 
moving the  restriction,  and  leave  to  the 
Bank  the  responsibility  of  imposing  the 
check.  It  has  been  said  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  a  difference  in  the  rate 
charged  for  advances  made  in  consequeuce 
of  the  letter  addressed  by  us  to  the  Bank; 
but  it  would  evidently  have  been  impossible 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  advances 
which  they  would  have  made  without  the 
letter.  An  objection  has  also  been  taken 
to  the  paragraph  claiming  for  the  Govern- 
ment a  share  in  the  profit  arising  from  the 
high  rate  of  discount  charged.  That  para- 
graph was  introduced  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Bank  authorities,  and  was  intro- 
duced on  purpose  to  protect  the  Bank 
against  the  suspicion  of  being  actuated 
by  a  view  to  their  own  profits.  It  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Act  of  1844,  that  the  profit  of 
any  further  issue  on  security  shall  be  car- 
ried to  the  account  of  the  public.  We  acted 
in  the  spirit  of  that  provision.  I  never  did 
in  fact  anticipate  any  actual  excess  of  is- 
sue. It  has  not  taken  place,  and  conse- 
quently Government  has  not  received,  and 
will  not  receive,  any  profit  from  the  trans- 
action. I  have  now  stated  what  was  the 
real  object  of  our  recommendation  to  the 
Bank.  It  was  not  to  create  capital,  or  to 
bolster  up  fictitious  credit,  but  to  release 
and  unfetter  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
which  was  frozen  by  alarm.  That  end  has 
been  attained.  By  the  common  consent  of 
men  of  business,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
desired  effect  was  produced.  I  do  not  say 
that  persons  may  not  have  been  disap- 
pointed, who  thought  that  they  were  to  be 
extricated  from  the  situation  in  which  their 
own  reckless  speculation  had  placed  them 
— who  expected  that  something  would  be 
done  to  put  money  into  their  pockets,  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on  concerns  for  the 
support  of  which  they  had  no  means  of 
their  own.  But  I  believe,  that  persons 
who  had  means  of  their  own,  though  not 
immediately  available,  were  enabled, 
through  the  assistance  placed  at  their 
disposal  in  consequence  of  the  measure 
authorised  by  the  Government,  to  carry 
on  their  business  without  further  difii- 
culty.  No  doubt  a  pressure  remains;  but 
that  is  occasioned  by  those  circumstances 
to  which  I  have  alluded  before,  and  which 
still  remain  in  operation.  Failures  have 
taken  place  since,  and  may  take  place 
still,  for  after  the  assurances  which  wore 
made  last  summer  as  to  the  sound  state  of 


trade,  have  been  so  singularly  falsified,  I 
cannot  place  much  confidence  in  repre* 
sentations  of  a  similar  character  now. 
What  we  prevented  was,  a  general  and 
contemporaneous  failure,  the  consequences 
of  which  it  would  have  been  formidable  to 
contemplate.  And  now.  Sir,  I  am  happy 
to  state,  upon  what  I  consider  good 
information,  that  there  are  symptoms  of 
improvement.  Orders  from  abroad  are 
coming  in.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  circular 
from  a  great  cotton  broker  in  Liverpool, 
stating  that  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  trade.  This  is  an  extract  from 
it:— 

"  There  is  every  appearance  of  lasting  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  manu&ctory.  In  proof 
of  this,  an  increased  number  of  mills  are  now 
working  full  time,  and  a  disposition  is  shown  to 
follow  this  example,  more  or  less,  in  the  other 
mills.  The  number  of  operatives  unemployed  if, 
therefore,  constantly  on  the  decrease;  and  we 
have  good  hope  that  the  distress  which  was  appre- 
hended during  the  winter  months  will  be  averted, 
especially  as  provisions  are  now  abundant  and 
cheap.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  our 
prospects  in  every  department  of  trade  are  bright- 
ening. We  have  no  longer  to  complain  of  in- 
surmountable dLOBculties  in  money  transactions, 
which,  besides,  are  now  done  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land at  the  minimum  rate  of  7  per  cent  interest, 
and  at  a  still  lower  rate  at  other  banking  estab- 
lishments. But  the  amendment  in  the  ootton 
manufactory  is  mainly  duo  to  the  low  value  of  the 
raw  material,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best 
ground  of  extension  and  prosperity." 

This  circular  is  dated  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber. I  think,  Sir,  that  the  House  will 
share  in  my  gratification  at  this  prospect 
of  increase  in  the  employment  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  also, 
that  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
are  considerably  increasing;  and  I  hope 
that,  as  bullion  is  coming  from  thence, 
there  is  a  great  prospect  of  goods,  and  not 
gold,  being  sent  to  that  country,  in  pay- 
ment of  any  further  supply  of  com.  Sir,  I 
trust  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  very 
different  from  the  *'  shame  and  national 
bankruptcy''  alluded  to  a  few  nights  ago 
by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  George 
B^ntinck).  I  may  add,  that  the  bills  which 
have  run  off  in  the  course  of  the  last  month 
have  been  punctually  paid;  and  I  believe 
that  the  general  state  of  trade  in  the  coun- 
try— I  do  not  say  all — is  healthy  and  sound, 
and  that  we  may  hope,  with  prudence 
and  caution,  that  commerce  will  slowly,  but 
steadily  and  surely,  revive.  It  has  been 
asked,  why  we  did  not  interfere  sooner.  I 
believe  that  an  earher  interference  would 
have  defeated  its  own  end.  It  will  be  con- 
ceded to  me,  that  it  is  no  light  matter  to 
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orerttep  the  proviBions  of  the  law-— of  a 
law,  too,  so  recently  sanctioned  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  House.  It 
was  indispensable  that  we  should  be  fully 
oonTinced  of  an  orerpowering  necessity, 
and  that  we  should  have  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  we  were  to  act  from 
the  most  unimpeachable  authority.  In 
April,  representations  were  made  by 
commercial  men  hardly  less  strong  than 
those  made  in  the  early  part  of  October. 
We  were  told  that  two  or  three  millions 
sent  down  to  Liverpool  was  the  smallest 
sum  that  would  save  the  whole  of  the  com- 
merce of  that  town  from  ruin.  But  what 
happened  ?  No  such  sum  was  sent  down ; 
no  failures  took  place;  the  alarm  passed 
of ;  and  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  our  interference.  Even  many 
of  the  representations  made  in  the  early 
part  of  October  were  falsified  by  the  re- 
sult. Hazards  and  dangers  held  forth  as 
imminent  turned  out  to  be  chimerical.  It 
was  necessary  before  we  were  justified  in 
acting,  that  we  should  be  convinced  that, 
in  addition  to  the  want  of  capital,  which 
we  could  not  supply,  a  degree  of  alarm  and 
panic  was  acting  upon  the  commercial 
world  which  reason  could  not  dissipate, 
which  threatened  serious  consequences,  and 
to  remove  which  our  interference  might 
be  availing.  It  would  have  been  absurd 
for  us  to  have  attempted  what  was  impos- 
aible;  it  would  have  been  unjustifiable  not 
to  have  attempted  what  we  believed  to  be 
in  our  power.  Capital  we  could  not  pro- 
vide; panic,  we  thought,  we  could  remove. 
When  we  were  convmced  of  the  necessity 
and  of  the  possibility  of  effectual  inter- 
ference, wo  did  not  hesitate  to  act,  and  I 
think  I  have  shown  that  we  have  acted 
saccessfullv.  It  is  said  further,  that  we 
ought  to  have  abandoned  altogether  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  1844,  and  to  have 
adopted  much  more  extensive  measures. 
We  are  told  that  the  Bank  is  bound  to  dis- 
count all  good  mercantile  paper.  It  did 
BO  in  every  instance  when  the  bills  came 
within  its  ordinary  rules.  We  are  told 
that  even  this  is  not  enough  —  that  the 
Bank  is  not  only  bound  to  discount  every 
bill,  but  to  do  it  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
not  exceeding  4  or  5  per  cent.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  unheard  of  that  the  Bank  of 
England  should  not  advance  any  sum  of 
money  that  may  be  asked  for  on  approved 
security,  and  that  also  at  low  interest;  that 
to  charge  such  rates  as'  7  or  8  per  cent  is 
Boandaloas  usury.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
state  tlieso  demands  to  show  that,  if  they 


are  complied  with,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  a 
convertible  currency.  To  those  who  advo- 
cate an  inconvertible  currency — ^who  ask 
for  a  large  issue  of  paper,  with  a  view  to 
their  ultimate  object  of  depreciation  of  the 
standard,  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  address 
myself.  I  wish  to  address  my  arguments 
to  those  who  are  prepared  to  maintain  the 
convertibility  of  the  currency.  They  will 
admit,  that  at  some  time  or  another  a 
check  must  be  applied  to  any  such  issue  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  as  I  have  alluded  to. 
Be  it  sooner  or  later,  there  is  a  time  when, 
if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  convertibility  of 
our  paper,  the  Bank  must  take  some  de- 
cided step  for  this  purpose.  This  has 
been  so  ever  since  1819;  and,  in  truth, 
so  long  as  we  maintain  a  convertible  paper 
currency,  it  must  be  so.  The  complaint 
in  the  present  instance  is,  that  the  step 
taken  was  unnecessary,  because  there  were 
at  the  time  eight  milHons  of  money  in  the 
coffers  of  the  Bank.  But  we  owe  much  to 
that  eight  millions.  We  owe  to  it  our 
present  safety.  The  step  we  took  was  not 
adopted  ufftil  the  exchanges  were  decidedly 
in  our  favour — until  the  influx  of  bullion 
was  well  assured;  and  then,  with  eight 
millions  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  we  felt 
that  we  were  safe;  for  no  run  could  mate- 
rially affect  the  Bank  with  such  an  amount 
of  gold  in  its  vaults  before  the  arrival  of 
bullion  from  abroad  would  have  replaced 
what  was  drawn  out  at  home.  But  to 
what  are  we  indebted  for  the  possession  of 
that  eight  millions,  but  to  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  1844  ?  To  wbat  extent  some 
Gentlemen  would  have  relaxed  the  provi* 
sions  of  that  Act  I  know  not ;  but  this  I 
do  know,  that  had  they  been  altogether 
lost  sight  of,  we  should  have  had  no  secu- 
rity for  the  possession  of  any  bullion  at  all. 
For  nine  months,  from  August,  1846,  the 
Bank  had  suffered  a  drain  of  bullion  with- 
out having  taken  any  effectual  steps  for  its 
protection.  Wbat  would  bave  been  tbo 
result  if  no  check  had  taken  place  in  April, 
and  if  the  Bank  had  gone  on  uninterrupt- 
edly in  its  previous  course  ?  It  seems  to 
me  clear  enough  that  an  enlarged  issue 
would  have  turned  the  exchanges  against  us, 
and  the  drain  would  have  gone  on  without 
interruption.  The  demand  for  capital  was 
heavy,  and  the  exchanges  were  barely  in 
our  favour  during  the  summer.  Not  above 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  bullion  was  pur- 
chased during  that  period  by  the  Bank.  If 
it  be  maintained,  that  by  the  issue  of  notes 
the  Bank  can  supply  a  want  of  capital  and 
a  deficiency  of  credit,  then  I  should  like  to 
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know  when,  and  how,  any  check  would 
have  hecn  put  upon  the  over-trading  and 
over-speculation  of  the  country.  I  have 
stated  that  thirty-eight  millions  would  have 
been  the  amount  required  in  the  last  six 
months  of  this  year  for  railways,  had  there 
been  no  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  no 
difficulty  experienced  in  borrowing  money. 
If,  then,  this  demand  £or  capital  could 
have  been  supplied  by  an  unlimited  issue 
of  bank  notes,  and  the  rate  of  interest  at 
which  they  were  advanced  had  been  low, 
the  railroads  would  have  swept  away  more 
than  the  whole  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  I  need  not  say  that  this  could 
not  really  have  taken  place  ;  but  such  a 
result  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  principle 
which  confounds  capital  with  circulation. 
The  actual  result  would  have  been,  that 
over-trading  would  have  gone  on  for  a 
much  longer  period;  the  demand  for  rail- 
roads would  not  have  been  checked  so  soon; 
but  sooner  or  later  the  time  must  have 
come  when  stringent  measures  would  have 
become  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Bank ; 
and  the  longer  this  state  of  thiil^s  had  ex- 
isted, the  more  sudden  that  check  must  have 
been.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than 
to  refer  to  the  effect  of  the  sudden  check 
in  April,  to  show  what  would  have  been 
the  effect  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  of  sudden  and  stringent  mea- 
sures when  the  necessity  did  arise.  But 
the  necessity  would,  too  probably,  have 
been  very  different  from  what  we  have 
seen.  If  the  drain  of  bullion  had  gone  on 
— if  the  amount  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank 
bad  been  diminished,  as  has  been  the  case 
heretofore,  to  two  or  three  millions — the 
publications  of  the  state  of  the  Bank 
stating  accurately  the  facts  week  by  week 
— docs  any  body  suppose  that,  under  those 
circumstances,  the  alarm  would  not  have 
taken  the  course  of  a  run  upon  the  Bank 
of  P^ngland  for  gold  ?  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  convertibility  of  their  paper,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  Bank  must 
have  had  recourse  to  the  very  strongest 
measures.  Commercial  distress,  much 
more  extensive  alarm,  deeper  and  more 
widely  spread  than  what  we  have  expe- 
rienced, must  have  ensued.  The  Govern- 
ment would  then,  as  now,  have  been  called 
upon  to  interfere;  but  instead  of  the  mea- 
sures to  which  we  have  actually  had  re- 
course, and  which  we  have  now  withdrawn, 
with  no  disturbance  of  commercial  confi- 
dence, we  should,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  in  imminent  danger  of  a  suspension 
of  cash  payments,  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 


vernment might  have  been  placed  under 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  Parliament  or 
issuing  an  Order  in  Council  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  cannot  but  consider  that  such  a 
necessity  would  be  one  of  the  most  seriona 
calamities  which  could  befal  the  country. 
And  if  we  have  avoided  that  danger,  it  is 
to  the  operation,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  of  the  Act  of  1844,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  being  saved  from  it.  A  pres- 
sure on  the  commercial  interest  was  ne- 
cessary and  inevitable — that  we  could  not 
prevent ;  but  when  that  pressure  was  ex- 
aggerated into  a  panic,  then  we  did  not 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  the  course 
we  adopted.  I  believe  that  by  that  course 
we  did  avert  the  evil  consequences  which 
were  likely  to  have  ensued.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  all  difficulty  and  pressure 
are  over.  I  stated,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  that  I  thought 
we  still  had  hard  times  to  go  through,  and 
I  think  so  still.  Independently  of  other 
circumstances,  so  great  a  calamity  as  the 
destruction  of  the  food  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  a  country — so  fearful  a  visita- 
tion of  Providence — cannot  occur  without 
producing  some  pressure,  in  their  turn,  upon 
all  classes  of  the  community.  I  confess,  how- 
ever, I  was  astonished  when  I  heard  hon. 
Gentlemen  regard  the  importation  of  food, 
in  the  last  fifteen  months,  as  at  all  analogous 
to  importation  under  the  ordinary  operation 
of  free  trade.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that 
this  importation  has  taken  place  under  the 
pressure  of  famine,  it  is  utterly  unreason- 
able to  say  that  the  circumstances  which 
we  have  recently  witnessed  are  only  the 
consequences  always  anticipated  by  some 
parties  from  an  altered  system  of  the  im- 
portation of  com.  It  does  indeed  seem  to 
me  a  most  extraordinary  delusion  to  attri- 
bute these  consequences  to  free  trade. 
We  had  pressure  and  panic  under  the  pro- 
tective system  of  1829;  we  had  pressure 
and  panic  under  the  mitigated  protection 
of  1837;  and  we  have  now  pressure  and 
panic  in  the  state  of  change  through  which 
we  are  passing  from  protection  to  free 
trade.  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that 
any  change  is  in  itself  an  evil.  The  ulti- 
mate result  may  be  beneficial,  but  it  is 
difficult  for  a  great  change  to  take  place 
without  inflicting  some  transitory  evil.  I 
never  held  out  any  expectations  that  no 
evil  would  arise  from  the  changes  now  in 
progress.  We  have  seen  the  fair  side  of 
the  picture  in  the  prosperity  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  But  nobody  contended 
that  the  whole  of  the  prosperity  of  these 
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years  was  owing  to  free  traded  They  were 
marked  by  good  harvests  —  by  constant 
employment  of  the  people,  and  by  the  de- 
yelopment  of  our  industry  as  applied  to 
railroads.  Now,  we  have  the  dark  side  of 
the  picture.  The  harvest  of  1846  was  not 
abundant,  and  there  was  a  failure  in  the 
potato  crop,  and  a  consequent  rise  in  the 
price  of  com;  but  as  it  is  unjust  to  attri- 
bute the  prosperity  of  the  preceding  years 
exclusively  to  free  trade,  so  it  would  be 
just  as  unfair  to  set  down  our  present 
reverses  to  the  same  cause.  I  am  in  no 
degree  shaken  in  my  opinion  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and  I 
trust  and  believe,  that  when  the  system  of 
free  trade  is  firmly  established,  the  basis 
of  our  prosperity  will  be  strengthened  and 
extended.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  for  years  we  have  had  a  falling  rate 
of  interest.  The  rate  of  interest  has  risen 
within  the  last  year,  and  that  is  a  state  of 
things  inconvenient  to  borrowers  and  to 
persons  in  distressed  circumstances.  It 
presses  upon  persons  having  charges  upon 
their  estates,  and  upon  those  who  require 
borrowed  capital  for  their  business.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  consequence  of  a  di- 
minished issue  of  bank  notes.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  insuflSciency  of  the  supply  of 
capital  to  meet  the  demand  for  it.  In- 
terest is  the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of  capital, 
and  when  capital  is  scarce,  and  the  demand 
for  it  is  increased,  a  higher  rate  must  be 
paid  for  its  use.  Over  these  circumstances 
no  banking  expedient  or  issue  of  notes  can 
exercise  any  permanent  control.  An  addi- 
tional supply  of  capital,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  engagements  based  on  fictitious  credit, 
are  the  only  remedies.  The  provident  trader, 
who  has  confined  his  transactions  within 
his  legitimate  means,  has  preserved  him- 
self from  the  calamity;  and  sorry  should  I 
be,  even  it  were  possible,  to  adopt  any 
measure  which  would  operate  as  a  pre- 
mium on  improvidence.  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised,  however,  when  I  hear  all  the 
misfortunes  of  the  day  attributed  to  the 
Act  of  1844.  We  cannot  forget  that  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1819,  there  was 
hardly  a  calamity  which  afiected  the  com- 
mercial, agricultural,  or  manufacturing  in- 
terest, for  some  years,  which  was  not  in 
like  manner  attributed  to  that  Act.  On 
that  point,  however,  we  are  wiser  now. 
Those  who  attributed  evil  effects  to  the 
Act  of  1819,  are  few  in  number;  and  I 
believe  that  the  great  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic are  convinced  that  it  was  an  Act  most 
beneficial  to  this  country.   In  like  manner, 


I  confidently  anticipate  that  when  the  im- 
mediate pressure  of  the  present  time  is  over 
— when  Gentlemen  calmly  and  impartially 
look  back  on  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months — ^they  will  be  inclined,  as  I  am,  to 
attribute  a  very  small  portion  indeed  of  the 
evil  to  the  effects  of  the  Act  of  1844. 
A  complaint  has  been  made  that  this  Act 
has  not  preserved  us  from  commercial 
convulsion.  I  think  that  those  who  ex- 
pected such  an  effect  from  it,  much  mis- 
calculated the  motives  by  which  persons 
engaged  in  commercial  transactions  are 
actuated.  Certainly,  for  one,  I  never  held 
out  any  such  expectations  to  the  country. 
I  stated  most  distinctly  that  I  did  not  con- 
template that  such  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  Act.  I  expressed  my  belief  that  spe- 
culation might  be  carried  on,  that  prices 
might  be  forced  up,  and  that  persons 
might  be  ruined  by  the  collapse;  but  I 
did  say  that  this  end  might  be  attained  by 
that  measure — that  we  might  prevent  an 
additional  stimulus  being  given  to  a  rise 
of  prices  and  undue  speculations,  by  the 
infiuence  of  an  ill-regulated  currency,  and 
that  this  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  attempt.  I  will  answer  also  for  those 
who  are  absent.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Jones  Loyd, 
from  which  I  have  already  quoted;  and 
what  were  his  expressions  as  to  the  Bill 
of  1844  ?— 

"  To  guard  against  commercial  convulsions  is 
not  the  direct  or  real  purpose  of  the  Bill.  To 
subject  the  paper  issues  to  such  regulation  as 
shall  secure  their  conformity  in  amount  and  value 
with,  and  consequently  their  immediate  converti- 
bility at  all  times  into  metallic  money,  is  the  pur- 
pose to  which  the  provisions  of  the  measure  are 
avowedly  directed." 

Those  were  the  objects  for  which  the  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  reflecting  person  could  believe  that 
it  would  prevent  commercial  convulsions. 
I  should  have  little  faith  in  any  system  of 
currency  which  professed  to  accomplish 
more  than  to  regulate  the  circulation.  The 
object,  then,  of  that  measure,  as  I  believe, 
was  to  insure  a  variation  in  the  amount  of 
our  mixed  currency  of  paper  and  coin,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  the  same  times,  as  a 
metallic  currency  would  vary.  But  to  bind 
down  our  circulation  within  these  limits  is 
represented  as  far  too  restrictive  a  system 
for  a  commercial  country  like  England. 
The  currencies  of  the  two  greatest  seats 
of  continental  commerce  —  Holland  and 
Hamburgh — are  peculiarly  metallic  cur- 
rencies. For  every  note  issued,  bullion 
muBt  be  deposited  in  the  bank,  and  there- 
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fore  the  amount  of  their  noted  must  vary 
exactly  as  a  metallic  circulation  would 
vary.  Did  anjoody  ever  hear  that  those 
States  wore  free  from  commercial  convul- 
sions ?  Were  these  convulsions  ever  at- 
tributed to  their  systems  of  circulation  ? 
No  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  at- 
tributed them  to  any  other  source  than 
to  those  alternations  of  trade  which  occur 
in  all  commercial  communities,  under  any 
and  every  system  of  currency.  But  our 
system  is  not  more  restrictive  than  theirs. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  Act  of  1844 
prevents  any  increase  of  bank  notes;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  enables  any  person  to  con- 
vert into  bank  notes  any  amount  whatever 
of  bullion  which  he  may  choose  to  carry  to 
the  Bank,  and  authorises  the  issue  of  notes 
to  the  extent  of  14,000,000i.  besides,  on 
security.  The  Bank  cannot  refuse  to  give 
notes  for  gold;  and  it  is  therefore  in  the 
power  of  any  one  to  increase  the  amount 
of  bank  notes,  by  demanding  them  in  ex- 
change for  bullion.  In  the  summer  of  1 846, 
and  for  some  time  before,  the  m)tes  out  of 
the  issue  department  were  more,  by  some 
millions,  than  the  public  required  to  have 
in  their  hands.  It  can  hardly  bo  said,  that 
a  system  in  which  this  could  take  place, 
prevents  any  possibility  of  an  increase  of 
circulation.  The  same  effects  precisely 
might  have  occurred  under  a  metallic  cir- 
culation, as  have  occurred  under  our  mixed 
currency;  and  the  advocates  of  the  Act  of 
1844  never  professed  that  its  operation 
would  produce  any  other  result  than  that 
which  might  have  happened  under  a  me- 
tallic circulation.  The  system  of  our  mixed 
currency  is  attended  by  greater  conveni- 
ence, and  some  economy;  but  as  regards 
any  possible  influence  on  the  transactions 
of  the  country,  no  one  of  its  advocates, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  ever  professed  that  any 
other  effect  would  be  produced  by  it  than 
would  be  the  case  if  there  was  not  a 
single  bank  note  in  existence.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  that  the  amount  of  reserve  in  the 
Bank  at  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1846, 
was  such  as  not  to  render  necessary  any 
diminution  of  the  notes  issued  to  the  puV 
lie.  It  was  perfectly  consistent,  I  ad- 
mit, with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and 
there  was  no  legal  obligation  on  tho  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England  to  act 
otherwise  than  they  did.  I  think  it  would 
have  been  wiser  and  better  if  they  had  given 
a  timely  warning;  but  the  option  of  doing 
so  evidently  rested  simply  on  the  discretion 
of  the  Directors.  I  do  not  think  that, 
during  this  period,  that    discretion  was 


wisely  exercised.  It  is  utterly  impostiUe 
that  an  establishment  possessed  of  so  large 
a  capital  should  not  exercise  a  most  power*^ 
ful  influence  either  for  good  or  for  evil  on 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  oonntrj, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance that  the  management  of  the  Bank 
of  England  should  be  conducted  soundly 
and  wisely.  I  am  afraid  that  recent  events 
have  somewhat  shaken  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  direction  of  that  Bank. 
It  may  be  difl^cult  to  suggest  a  mode  of 
improving  that  management;  but  of  this  I 
am  sure,  it  is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  one,  perhaps,  that  may  form 
one  of  the  most  useful  subjects  of  inquiry 
by  the  Committee  for  which  I  am  about 
to  move.  I  believe  that  although  the 
Bank  Charter  does  not  expire  for  some 
years,  we  shall  find  that  the  Bank  Direc- 
tors will  not  be  indisposed  to  concur  in  any 
measure  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
may  devise.  I  understand  they  find  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  persons  to  imdertake 
the  heavy  and  responsible  office  of  Go- 
vernor; and  I  am  certain  they  will  gladly 
co-operate  with  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature  in  any  measure  which  may  be 
calculated  to  improve  the  present  system* 
I  am  anxious,  now,  not  to  go  into  any  of 
the  controverted  points  connected  with  the 
currency.  I  intended  to  have  referred  to 
them  no  further  than  was  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  view  which  the  Government 
has  taken  of  the  present  state  of  affain; 
but  I  fear.  Sir,  1  have  stated  those  views 
at  too  great  length,  and  I  will  trespass  for 
a  very  short  time  longer  on  the  patience 
of  tho  House.  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
there  are  many  gentlemen  of  great  antho* 
rity,  and  of  great  experience,  as  well  as  of 
practical  acquaintance  with  business  and 
commercial  affairs,  who  differ  from  us  in 
their  view  of  these  matters;  but  I  am 
aware  also  that  they  differ  to  no  inconsid* 
erable  extent  on  those  points  among  them- 
selves. In  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  it  is  most  desirable  that  all 
these  views — differing  as  they  do  one  from 
the  other  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance 
— should  be  well  and  carefully  considered. 
We  think  it  unadvisable  that  so  soon  after 
events  which  have  excited  so  strong  a  feel- 
ing, any  attempt  at  legislation  should  be 
made,  because  there  is  no  subject  in  which 
the  exercise  of  calm  deliberation  and  impar- 
tial judgment  is  so  indispensably  required; 
but  we  do  think  it  expedient  that  this  in- 
quiry should  take  place  when  all  these 
events  are  fresh  in  the  mind,  and  present 
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in  the  reeollection  of  all  those  who  conduct 
the  inquirj,  and  of  all  those  who  may  ap- 
pear hefore  the  Committee  as  witnesses. 
Within  the  last  year  and  a  half  events 
haye  occurred  well  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  the  suhject,  and  to  illustrate  it 
practically  in  every  point  of  view.  There 
are  few,  perhaps,  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
whom  I  now  address  who  can  say  they 
have  not  learned  something  from  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  eighteen  months;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  I  frankly  confess,  that  I 
think  it  most  desirahle  that  a  Committee 
should  he  appointed  to  investigate  the  va- 
rious systems  which  are  maintained  on  the 
suhject,  and  that  persons  of  every  variety 
of  opinion  should  he  named  on  that  Com- 
mittee, so  that  by  the  collision  of  their  dif- 
ferent views  additional  light  may  be  thrown 
on  this  most  complicated  and  difficult  ques- 
tion. Sir,  this  is  not  a  party  question. 
This  is  no  subject  for  party  feeling.  There 
are  many  hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House 
who  have  taken  the  most  decided  part 
against  the  Act  of  1844,  who  voted  for  it 
three  years  ago.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  George  Bentinck), 
the  hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr. 
Baring),  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of 
London  (Mr.  Masterman),  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Henley),  voted 
for  the  Bill.  [Mr.  Henlet  said,  that  he 
had  not  voted  for  it.  He  voted  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham.] The  hon.  Gentleman  voted  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers may  have  seen  good  reason  to  alter  their 
opinion.  I  do  not  deny  that  circumstances 
have  occurred  which  may  have  produced 
that  alteration  of  opinion;  but  I  do  hope  and 
trust  that  this  measure  will  not  be  consid- 
ered in  any  party  spirit  by  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  For  myself,  I  confess 
I  shall  go  into  Committee  biased  one  way, 
certainly,  by  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which 
took  place  in  a  former  Committee,  of  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  be  the  chairman  ;  but 
I  certainly  shall  also  go  into  it,  as  I  hope 
and  believe  that  other  Gentlemen  will  do 
also,  with  the  fullest  determination  to 
weigh  impartially  all  the  evidence  and  all 
the  considerations  laid  before  us;  and  I 
trust  and  believe  that  this  investigation, 
conducted  before  a  fairly  constituted  and 
impartial  Committee,  will  tend  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  empire.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
for  a  Select  Committee,  as  above. 

Mb.   BLEWETT   having   made   some 
observation    to    the    Chancellor    of  the 


Exchequer,  which  was  not  heard  in  thd 
gallery. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB. 
QUER  again  rose  and  said,  I  have 
been  reminded  by  an  hon.  Friend  be« 
hind  me,  that  I  had  promised  to  state  the 
intention  of  Government  with  respect  to 
any  immediate  alteration  or  suspension  of 
the  law.  I  beg  to  inform  the  House,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  propose  any  measure  of  this  kind. 
I  believe  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
probability  of  any  such  circumstances  oc- 
curring as  have  recently  taken  place,  and 
as  could  render  any  such  measure  neces- 
sary. I  also  believe  that  the  state  of  the 
Bank  at  present  is  such  that  no  one  can 
entertain  the  slightest  apprehensions  of  its 
not  being  prepared  to  meet  any  demand 
upon  it.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  con- 
taining the  state  of  the  Bank  last  (Monday) 
night.  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
amount  then  in  reserve  was  5,800,000^., 
in  round  numbers,  and  that  the  amount  in 
bullion  was  10,600,000?.  The  mere  state- 
ment of  these  sums  is  quite  sufficient  war- 
rant to  the  House  that  there  is  little  proba- 
bility of  there  being  any  occasion  for  any 
immediate  measure  of  the  nature  contem- 
plated by  the  hon.  Gentleman  being  re- 
quired. The  Government  have  shown  that 
they  are  not  disposed  to  shrink  from  re- 
sponsibility, if  there  is  any  need  of  inter- 
ference; and  whilst  Parliament  is  sitting, 
we  have  the  power  of  coming  to  the  two 
Houses  for  legislative  sanction  to  any 
measure  which  we  may  think  is  called  for 
by  any  emergency.  I  trust  that  this  state- 
ment will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House, 
and  will  prove  to  them  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  immediate  measure  being 
adopted. 

Mr.  JAMES  WILSON:  Sir,  I  am 
sure,  in  rising  to  address  the  House  for 
the  first  time,  I  shall  not  in  vain*  claim 
your  indulgence,  for  several  reasons  obvious 
to  all.  Not  only  must  I  claim  it  on  ac- 
count of  this  being  the  first  time  1  have 
had  the  honour  of  addressing  you,  and  on 
account  of  the  important  subject  to  which 
I  am  about  to  apply  myself,  but  because  I 
have  been  recently  suffering  from  indispo- 
sition. I  certainly  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  necessity  there  exists  for 
granting  an  inquiry  into  the  question;  and 
it  is  bec^ise  I  do  so  that  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  move  the  Amendment  to  the 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  which  I 
intend  to  submit  to  the  House.    It  does 
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appear  to  me.  Sir,  that  the  right  hon.  Ba> 
ronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
made  his  Motion  inconveniently  extensive, 
and  that  from  the  terms  in  which  it  now 
stands  the  time  of  the  Committee  may  he 
occupied  hy  various  matters  foreign  to  its 
purpose  ;  and  the  only  ohject  I  have  in 
moving  my  Amendment  is,  if  it  should  oh- 
tain  the  sanction  of  the  House  and  he 
eventually  carried,  that  the  ohjects  for 
which  the  Committee  shall  ho  appointed 
may  he  more  confined  than  hy  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  As  the  Mo- 
tion stands  now,  it  would  introduce  into 
the  consideration  of  the  question  hefore  the 
Committee  any  suhject  which  any  hon. 
Memher  might  conceive  to  he  the  cause  of 
the  recent  commercial  crisis.  If  I  under- 
stand rightly  the  object  of  Government  in 
proposing  this  Committee,  the  views  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  moving  for  it,  and 
the  desires  of  the  country  at  large,  their 
great  ohject  at  present  would  he  to  confine 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  to  the 
question  of  hanking  and  currency.  It 
would  not  he  diificult,  as  wo  have  seen, 
Sir,  to  conceive  that  many  hon.  Members 
may  think  it  necessary  to  introduce  to  the 
Committee  a  variety  of  topics  completely 
different  in  their  nature  from  those  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  wishes  the  Committee  to 
discuss.  Sir,  there  never  was  a  period 
when  the-  question  of  currency  and  bank- 
ing at  large  claimed  anxious  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  country  to  such  an  extent 
as  at  present.  I  observe  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  those  Gentlemen  deeply  interested 
in  commerce  and  banking,  whose  opinions 
have  been  laid  before  the  Government, 
have  been  materially  shaken  in  their  views 
during  the  last  few  months  by  the  events 
of  the  past ;  and  by  none  of  them  more 
than  by  the  necessity  which  was  found  to 
exist  for  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  1844.  That  interference,  ne- 
cessary as  it  might  have  been — and  I,  for 
one,  will  not  deny  that  it  was — has  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  existing  law  which  cannot 
be  removed  until  you  have  sifted  the  sub- 
ject to  the  bottom,  and  have  given  a  de- 
liberate opinion  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  that  law.  The  questions  which 
every  one  connected  with  trade  or  com- 
merce— every  one  with  obligations  to  un- 
dertake, and  future  responsibilities  to  meet 
— the  questions,  in  fact,  of  all  others, 
which  every  one  with  interests  at  stake 
asks,  are  these:  Is  the  law  of  1844  to  be 


maintained  in  all  its  integrity  ?  is  it  to  be 
subjected  to  such  modifications  as  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  may  call  for  ?  or,  if 
not,  is  it  to  be  abandoned  altogether  and  a 
new  law  framed  in  its  place  ?  I  believe,  until 
some  definite  answer  is  given  to  those  three 
questions,  that  that  confidence  will  not  bo 
restored  which  existed  in  the  public  mind 
previous  to  the  last  three  months.  But, 
Sir,  1  apprehend  there  are  good  reasons  why 
the  Committee  should  be  confined  strictly 
to  the  subject  of  banking  and  currency. 
Are  hon.  Members  aware  of  the  position 
in  which  the  question  was  left  in  1841  by 
the  very  last  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  it  ?  In  1840  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  banking  and  cur- 
rency, rather,  however,  in  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  Bank  Charter,  than  to  the 
question  at  large.  The  result  to  which 
the  Committee  came  after  two  Sessions  of 
laborious  investigation  was,  that  they  were 
unable  to  present  any  report  to  the  House, 
as  there  was  a  sudden  interruption  to  their 
labours  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
1841.  Of  that  Committee  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  the  very  efiicient  chairman,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  (Sir  R.  Peel)  one  of  the  most  e£S- 
cient  members;  but  will  the  House  allow 
me  to  read  the  conclusion  to  which  they 
came,  and  which  they  presented  to  the 
House?  The  last  two  paragraphs  of  it 
are  as  follows  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  evidence  which  your 
Committee  Imve  taken,  they,  in  the  first  instanoe, 
examined  several  witnesses,  who  stated  generally 
the  evils  which  in  the  last  few  years  had,  in  their 
opmion,  been  caused  hy  the  management  of  the 
circulation.  They  then  calhui  before  them  two 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland,  who 
have  given  detailed  information  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  aftairs  of  the  Bank.  It  was  their 
intention  to  have  proceeded  in  the  next  plaoe 
with  the  examination  of  such  witnesses  as  might 
have  aiforded  similar  information  respecting  the 
management  of  other  banks  of  issue.  Towarda 
the  close,  however,  of  the  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it 
became  evident  that  it  would  be  impossible,  dur- 
ing the  present  Session,  t(»  conclude  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  connected  with  the  other  banka 
of  issue  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  your 
Committee  thought  it  more  advisable  to  postpone 
the  examination  of  this  class  of  witnesses,  and  to 
summon  one  or  two  persons  who  were  known  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  management 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  whose  evidence  upon 
this  point  it  was,  therefons  desirable  to  have  be- 
fore them.  Your  Committee  trust  that  thia 
statement  will  sufficiently  account  for  their  not 
reporting  any  opinion  to  the  House  on  the  main 
subject  of  their  inquiry;  and  they  feel  that  they 
shall  best  discharge  their  duty  by  merely  wilh 
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mitiing  to  the  House  the  eTidenoe  which  they 
hare  taken,  although  they  are  fully  aware  of  the 
imperfect  character  of  that  evidence,  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  prc- 
Tented,  by  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
Session,  from  examining  witnesses  whom  they  had 
proposed  to  call  on  other  important  branches  of 
their  iuTestigation." 

This  was  the  way.  Sir,  in  which  this  loDg 
and  protracted  inquiry,  which  sat  from 
day  to  day  for  so  long  a  period,  terminated. 
No  further  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the 
subject.  Parliament  proceeded  to  legis- 
late without  further  inquiry;  and  when  I 
turn  to  the  evidence  taken  before  that 
Committee,  and  find  the  strong  difference 
of  opinion  expressed  by  various  parties  of 
equal  experience  and  intelligence,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  Parliament  did  not  do  all  that 
was  necessary,  before  the  Act  of  1844  wad 
passed,  to  ascertain  the  principle  on  which 
it  should  be  based.  I  think  the  fact  of 
the  question  having  been  left  in  this  unfin- 
ished way  is  one  of  the  very  best  reasons 
why  it  should  be  taken  up  in  a  Committee 
on  banking  only.  But  there  are  other 
considerations  which  will  render  a  Com- 
mittee on  banking  peculiarly  apt  and  ne- 
cess&ry  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  say  that  public  opinion  has 
become  more  uniform  on  this  question.  I 
think  we  must  admit  there  are  as  many 
difierent  opinions,  supported  with  as  much 
strength  and  spirit,  and  by  as  large  parties, 
as  ever  there  were;  and  I  think  we  must 
also  admit  that  the  operation  of  the  Bank 
Bill  of  1844  is  now  undoubtedly  a  question 
on  which  the  public  mind  is  exceedingly 
anxious,  and  is  a  fit  subject  for  inquiry. 
We  cannot  say  that  even  the  law  of  con- 
vertibility is  more  generally  admitted  than 
it  was  in  1841.  This,  however,  is  a  ques- 
tion I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  at  present; 
but  there  is  another  view  which  has  been 
started  since,  and  which  has  become  popu- 
lar, being  entertained,  as  I  have  reason  to 
know,  by  many  hon.  Members  of  this 
House.  There  are  many  who  say  wo  ad- 
mit the  necessity  of  a  fixed  standard  of 
value,  and  the  convertibility  of  notes  into 
this  standard;  but  we  ask,  why  should  we 
have  a  fixed  price  of  gold  ?  1  believe  this 
is  a  question  which  is  more  generally  ask- 
ed than  before,  and  which  is  demanding 
more  attention  from  the  public  in  conse- 
quence of  the  regard  paia  to  commercial 
subjects  of  late  years.  If  it  were  attempt- 
ed by  this  House  to  fix  the  price  of  gold» 
or  of  any  other  commodity,  I  could  not 
conceive  a  more  futile  or  foolish  attempt. 
1  think  the  discussions  of  late  years  which 
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took  place  in  this  House  show  how  futile 
and  foolish  have  been  the  attempts  to  ^x 
the  price  of  corn,  or  to  regulate  the  price 
of  any  commercial  article.  To  those  Gen- 
tlemen who  ask,  then,  why  we  fix  the 
price  of  gold,  I  simply  say  that  in  the  or- 
dinary meaning  of  the  word  "price  **  we 
do  not  fix  the  price  of  gold.  But  when  we 
say  that  we  fix  the  price  of  gold,  all  that 
is  meant  is,  that  we  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  coin  that  shall  be  made  from  an 
ounce  of  gold;  that  we  simply  determine 
that  from  every  ounce  of  gold  shall  be 
coined  3/.  IZ*.  \^\d, — that  is,  three  sove- 
reigns, and  lis,  10 Jd.  towards  a  fourth 
sovereign.  We  no  more  attempt,  in  fact, 
to  fix  the  price  of  gold,  than  we  attempt 
to  fix  the  price  of  wheat,  by  saying  that  a 
quarter  of  wheat  shall  always  represent 
eight  bushels.  And  this  opinion  had  been 
prevailing  in  the  public  mind  to  an  extent 
which  I  could  scarcely  believe  possible 
were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  the  jour- 
nals— a  circumstance  to  which  the  unfortu- 
nate term  of  "  fixed  price  ''  has  no  doubt 
contributed.  But  when  it  is  contended 
that  we  do  not  fix  the  price  of  gold,  Gen- 
tlemen turn  round  and  say,  **  You  have 
two  prices  for  gold — the  Mint  price,  at 
3i.  17*.  lOJdI.,  and  the  Bank  price,  at 
3i.  17«.  ^d.  If  you  take  a  quantity  of 
gold  into  the  Bank,  they  give  you 
32.  17«.  9d.  an  ounce  for  it,  and  charge 
you  \\d,  an  ounce  for  their  time  and  trou- 
ble in  coining  it.  If  you  go  to  the  Mint, 
you  receive  37. 17«.  10|rf.  for  your  solid  bars 
of  gold;  so  that  you  must  submit  to  pay  tho 
Bank  \\d,  an  ounce  for  the  convenience  of 
receiving  coined  money  in  exchange,  and 
to  remunerate  them  for  their  loss  of  inte- 
rest and  time.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  ad- 
vert to  another  subject  that  interests  the 
public  even  in  the  present  day,  to  find  gen- 
tlemen of  some  influence  advocating  a  re- 
currence to  the  usury  laws;  but  I  believe 
this  Committee  will  rather  have  to  report 
to  the  House  that  it  is  extremely  inconve- 
nient that  any  portion  of  the  usury  laws 
should  have  been  left  in  existence;  and  I 
am  sure  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen  can 
bear  me  out  in  saying  that  the  usury  laws 
have  been  a  great  evil,  and  can  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  inconvenience  to  which  land- 
lords have  been  exposed  by  having  retain- 
ed what  they  thought  would  be  a  privilege 
to  themselves,  while  they  permitted  mer- 
chants and  traders  to  pay  more  than  5  per 
cent  for  accommodation.  I  know  that  re- 
cently very  much  inconvenience  has  been 
experienced  in  Scotland  by  the  impossi^ 
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bility  of  obtaining  money  on  heritable  bonds. 
I  know  that  a  man  may  evade  ibis  law,  and 
go  to  his  banker  with  a  bill  of  exchange, 
and  pay  10  per  cent,  leaving  an  heritable 
bond  as  collateral  security;  but  is  that  a 
proper  mode  of  obtaining  money  by  evad- 
ing the  law — is  that  a  position  in  which 
the  great  interests  of  the  country  should 
be  placed?  As  the  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject stands,  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to  eva- 
sions of  the  law,  in  order  to  follow  out  the 
mercantile  affairs  of  the  country.  But, 
Sir,  I  feel  confident  that  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  by  this  Committee  will  be — not 
that  there  should  be  a  re-establishment  of 
the  usury  laws — for  I  believe  nothing  has 
done  so  much  to  save  credit  and  commerce 
during  the  recent  crisis  as  the  repeal  of 
those  laws — but  a  recommendation  that 
the  last  remnant  of  them  shall  be  swept 
away.  The  next  thing  we  find  occupying 
the  public  is  a  subject  having  the  high  au- 
thority of  a  noble  Lord — justly  high  from 
his  character  and  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge on  a  commercial  question — the  estab- 
liahnient  of  a  double  standard  of  currency. 
There  is  nothing  in  my  estimation  so  asto- 
nishing as  to  find  any  one  with  the  expe- 
rience in  commercial  life  of  large  monetary 
transactions  possessed  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Ashburton),  advocating  the  theory 
of  a  double  standard  of  value.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Bank  could  discharge  its 
liabilities  if  we  permitted  it.  If  it  were 
adopted,  I  believe  that  during  the  late  dis- 
tress, and  now,  there  would  have  been  no 
complaint  so  popular  among  the  public  as 
that  the  Bank  had  the  power  of  paying  its 
notes  in  a  different  metal  from  that  for 
which  they  were  issued,  and  that  they 
might  at  one  time,  when  gold  and  silver 
were  dear,  purchase  them  by  issuing  their 
notes,  and  could  at  another  time  redeem 
tlioHC  notes  by  the  cheapest  metal  they 
had.  ThiTO  is  nothing  so  conclusive  as 
tliat  you  should  be  ready  to  maintain  the 
standard  you  adopt.  There  are  many 
pooj)le  who  speak  of  the  great  inconveni- 
ence that  has  been  felt  during  the  last  year 
by  niorohants  who  import  the  precious 
niotals  from  abroad,  being  unable  to  con- 
vert silver  into  notes;  and  therefore  it  is 
becoming,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, a  most  popular  proposition  that  the 
Bank  should  be  allowed  to  issue  notes  for 
silver,  but  that  it  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
deem them  in  gold.  It  appears  to  me  most 
unreasonable  to  ask  the  Bank  to  issue 
notes  in  any  commodity,  except  that  in 
which  thoy  arc  bound  to  redeem  them. 


Why,  Sir,  this  proposition  is  equiralent 
to  asking  the  Bank  to  issue  notes  on  suffar,  - 
which  may  change  in  price  from  day  to  aaj» 
and  to  redeem  them  in  gold.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  to  purchase  gold  is  as  easy  for 
the  Bank  as  to  purchase  silver.  When  the 
Bank  had  16,000,000Z.  in  its  coffers  it  was 
not  necessary  for  its  convenience  to  hold 
silver;  and  when  the  bullion  was  drawn  out 
to  correct  foreign  exchanges,  it  was  equally 
convenient  to  take  silver  as  gold.  I  do 
not  see,  therefore,  any  reason  why  the  Bank 
should  hold  any  portion  of  silver,  except 
that  which  is  confined  to  the  purposeB  of 
supplying  the  subordinate  silver  comage  of 
the  country.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  what- 
ever bullion  is  held,  is  insomuch  an  ab- 
straction of  the  capital  of  the  Bank  for  the 
purposes  of  banking,  and  that  this  capital 
may  be  as  conveniently  invested  in  gold  as 
in  silver.  I  therefore  believe  the  more  we 
inquire  into  the  subject,  the  more  we  shall 
be  disposed  to  think  that  to  hold  againgt 
the  notes  in  circulation  anything  but  the 
bullion  in  which  the  Bank  is  compelled  to 
pay  them,  is  not  desirable.  But  there  is 
another  reason  why  commercial  gentlemen 
who  advocate  this  view  are  in  error,  and 
that  is,  that  the  silver  bullion  which  comea 
into  this  country  is  more  efficient  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons,  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  exchanges,  than  if  it  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank.  I  believe,  if  we 
import  silver  from  South  America,  or  else- 
where, be  the  importer  Baron  Rothschild 
or  not,  we  make  as  good  use  of  it  in  his 
hands,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
exchanges  against  us,  as  if  it  were  aU 
under  the  control  of  the  Bank.  Another 
subject  which  is  also  obtaining  consider- 
able favour  in  the  city  is,  that  the  Bank, 
in  order  to  have  a  greater  power  of  correct- 
ing the  foreign  exchanges,  should  always 
hold  as  a  portion  of  its  securities  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  stock  of  foreign 
States;  so  that  in  case  the  exchanges  were 
against  us,  it  could  send  them  into  the  mar- 
ket to  check  this  effect.  But  to  this  pro- 
position I  give  the  same  answer  as  to  the 
last,  for  I  believe  this  stock  is  much  more 
useful  for  this  purpose  when  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals.  The  fact  is^ 
that  the  country  does  hold  a  largo  portion 
of  such  securities;  and  that  when  the  ex- 
change is  against  us,  they  are  the  very  first 
means  sent  into  the  market,  because  the 
prices  here  are  lower  than  they  are  at 
;  Paris  or  Amsterdam.  Foreign  securities, 
therefore,  are,  as  I  said  before,  much  safer 
in  the  hands  of  private  merchants  than  ia 
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those  of  the  Bank.     I  believe  the  less  you 
make  the  Bank  a  commercial  establish- 
ment, and  the  more  closely  you  confine  it 
to  its  simple  object  of  banking,  the  more 
you  render  it  fit  for  its  real  purposes,  the 
more  simple  its  management,  and  the  more 
certain  its  operations.     But,  beyond  these 
general  objects  of  inquiry,   I  cannot  but 
feel  what  has  occurred  with  respect  to  the 
Bank  Act  of  1844  presents  in  itself  an 
ample  field  for  investigation.     It  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  there  has  been  very  great 
disappointment  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  that  Act.     I  do  not  say  that  the 
public  did  not  exaggerate  the  expectations 
that  were  reasonably  to  be  founded  of  its 
operations  for  good;  but  I  must  admit  that 
hopes  were  distinctly  held  out,  not  only  by 
the  ^ght  hon.  Baronet  who  proposed  it, 
but  by  every  one  of  the  Gentlemen  who 
supported  it,  that  the  effect  would  be  ma- 
terially to  lessen  speculation — to  diminish 
the  fluctuation  of  prices — to  check  those 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  cur- 
rency— and  certainly  to  lessen  the  chances 
of  panic  ancl  distress.     I  am  quite  free  to 
admit,  that  the  right  hon.    Baronet  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  well  as  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel), 
did  materially  modify  his  observations  on 
this  point;  and  the  very  eminent  writer  to 
whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
referred,  has  also  materially  modified  the 
expectations  he  at  one  time  expressed  with 
respect  to  the  measure;  but  1  must  also 
say,  that  the  same  eminent  writer  (Mr. 
Loyd),  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  referred,  in  re- 
marking on  the  previous  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, did  most  distinctly  hold  out  similar 
expectations.     [The  hon.  Gentleman  read 
an   extract    from    Mr.  Loyd's   pamphlet, 
in   which    the    writer   comments    on  the 
distresses  of  1825,   1837,  and  1839,  as 
being  the  fruit   gathered   under  the   old 
system  of  currency,  and  proceeded  to  say, 
"  We  are  now  about  to  adopt  a  different 
course.**]     But,  Sir,  the  new  system  has 
been  three  years  in  operation,  and  we  have 
had   panics  more   extensive,    fluctuations 
more   extreme,   and   all    the    phenomena 
which  resulted  from  crises  in  an  aggravat- 
ed form,  since  then;  so  that  1  cannot  sec 
why  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844  has  had  the  slightest  tendency 
in  reducing  speculation,  or  in  confining  it 
to  narrower  limits.     The  former  eminent 
writer  had  also   referred  to   a  pamphlet 
written  at  the  time  by  Colonel  Torrens,  in 
which  this  passage  occurs : —  j 


"  Legislation  will  preserre  the  circulating  me- 
dium from  any  greater  fluctuations  than  those 
which  would  take  place  were  the  currency  exclu- 
sively metallic,  and  will  effectually  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  those  commercial  revulsions — ^those 
cycles  of  excitement  and  depression,  which,  as  Mr. 
Loyd  has  so  felicitously  exphiined,  result  from  the 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  an  ill-re« 
gulated  circulation." 

I  am  bound  to  admit  that  whatever  the 
opinions  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  pro- 
posed and  supported  this  measure  were  at 
the  time,  and  whatever  the  sentiments  of 
the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  day,  the 
public  opinion  was  strong  that  we  had  thus 
obtained  a  degree   of  safety  which  had 
never  been  connected  with  any  former  Act; 
and  1  can  bear  witness  personally  to  the 
fact,  that  I  have  heard  many  most  eminent 
merchants   in   the   city   during   the   mad 
mania  of  1845  congratulating  themselves 
in  the  belief  that,  notwithstanding  its  in- 
fluence, they  were  quite  safe  from  any  com- 
mercial convulsion  in  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  that  Bill.     I  have  heard  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  head  of 
some   of  those  great  houses  which  have 
fallen  recently  during  the  last  crisis,  con- 
sole themselves  by  the  belief  that  from  its 
self-acting  principle   the  Bill  would   save 
them  from  the  revulsiona  which  had  for- 
merly happened,  so  that  they  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of 
care  and  discretion  that  they  would  other- 
wise have  felt  bound  to  observe.   I  believe, 
Sir,  the  expectations  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed of  such  a  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Bill  have  been  modified  to  a  great  extent; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
they  did  much  mischief  by  inducing  the 
public  to  rely  too  much  on  its  operation, 
and  not  upon  their  own  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion.    I  think,    Sir,  that  to   this  Act 
may  be  attributed  (and  in  saying  so  much 
I  shall  go  no  further,  but  rest  content  with 
the  assertion)  those  inconveniences  which 
have  been  justly  attributed  to  every  inter- 
ference made  by  the  Legislature  with  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  and  guarding  it.  I  believe  that 
every  law  affecting  to  protect  commerce, 
and  to  supply  to  the  public  those  advantages 
which  should  be  the  result  of  care  and  pru- 
dence, thus  have  pro  tanto  the  effect  of 
throwing  them  for  reliance,  in  seasons  of 
distress,  on  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  which   professes    to   regulate 
commerce   and   banking.     What,    I   may 
ask,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Act  by  which  the  currency  is  now  regu- 
lated ?  After  lookmg  to  the  evidence  taken 
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before  the  Bank  Committee  of  1840  and 
1841,  as  well  as  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
who  introduced  that  Bill,  I  believe  I  may 
safely  say  that  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
founded  is,  that  the  circulation  of  notes 
should  be  regulated  by  the  foreign  ex- 
changes. Now,  Sir,  I  have  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  discover,  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee, by  a  close  examination  of  the 
speeches  made  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and 
of  everything  written  in  its  favour;  and  1 
must  say,  that  to  this  day  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  no  one  reason  to  induce  mo  to 
believe  that  you  either  could  or  should  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  internal  circulation 
of  the  country  by  the  foreign  exchanges. 
But,  Sir,  on  that  account  is  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  I  would  have  bankers  neglect 
the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  ?  By 
no  means.  There  arc  other  reasons  why 
bankers — not  only  bankers  of  issue,  but 
bankers  of  deposit  as  well — should  watch 
the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  just  as 
closely  as  a  merchant  watches  the  state  of 
imports  and  exports  with  regard  to  the 
commodity  in  which  he  deals;  because  the 
foreign  exchanges  are  indications  of  the 
increasing  plentifulness  or  scarcity  of  the 
commodity  in  which  the  banker  deals.  But 
whilst  I  disagree  with  the  riiijht  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
believing  that  the  internal  exchanges  of 
the  country  can  be  regulated  by  the  state 
of  the  foreign  exchanges,  I  am  at  least  glad 
to  find  that  I  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  all  those  Gentlemen  who 
concur  with  him  in  supporting  the  Act  of 
1844,  to  a  very  great  extent  at  least  in  the 
principles  they  profess.  First  of  all,  I 
agree  as  to  the  preservation  of  convertibi- 
lity; next,  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  single  standard  of  value  ; 
next,  in  preserving  the  principle  you  lay 
down,  that  wluitever  a  currency  may  be, 
be  it  11  metallic  currency,  or  a  mixed  cur- 
rency of  metals  and  paper,  that  currency 
cannot  be  based  on  a  sound  principle  un- 
less in  all  its  Ihiotuations  and  changes  it 
conforms  to  what  a  metallic  currency 
would  be.  That  principle  I  maintain  in 
its  fullest  extent,  and  unless  I  can  main- 
tain that,  1  maintain  nothing.  Paper  should 
not  bo  admitted  as  circulation,  unless  we 
can  show  that  the  changes  of  its  quantity 
and  value  would  conform  precisely  to  the 
changes  which  would  take  place  were  the 
currency  purely  metallic;  that  I  entirely 
give  to  your  side  of  the  question.     More- 


over, I  go  further,  and  say  that  the  ob- 
ject of  your  banking  regulations  should  be 
to  throw  a  pressure  over  a  longer  period, 
and  to  make  the  pressure  of  scarcity  felt 
at  an  earlier  period  in  order  to  prevent  its 
greater  intensity  at  a  later  period;  and 
upon  that  part  of  the  question  I  most  cor- 
dially agree  with  the  observations  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  this  evening.  I  think 
his  observations  were  most  sound.  He 
showed  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  believe 
to  that  of  most  who  heard  him,  that  had 
the  intensity  of  the  late  pressure  been 
longer  delayed  by  retaining  the  rate  of  in- 
terest at  a  low  price,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  extent  of  the  disturbance  to 
which  this  country  might  have  been  ex- 
posed. And,  therefore,  whilst  I  do^  not 
agree  with  you  that  you  can  regulate  the 
internal  circulation,  or  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible it  would  be  desirable  to  do  so  by  the 
foreign  exchanges,  yet  in  all  the  great  and 
essential  parts  of  your  argument,  I  most 
cordially  do  agree.  Now,  what  is  the  the- 
ory on  which  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is 
framed  ?  As  far  as  I  understand  that  the- 
ory, it  is,  that  as  the  exchanges  fall  you 
should  contract  the  circulation — that  with 
the  contraction  of  the  circulation  prices 
will  fall — that  with  a  fall  of  prices  an  ex- 
portation of  commodities  will  take  place, 
the  importation  of  commodities  will  be  sus- 
pended, and  thereby  your  foreign  adverse 
exchanges  will  be  rectified.  I  believe,  I 
state  truly  the  principle  on  which  that  Act 
is  founded,  when  I  make  use  of  these  words. 
Now,  Sir,  this  theory  implies  a  power  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  to  contract  or  expand 
the  circulation  of  its  notes  at  pleasure. 
That,  Sir,  is  a  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank  which  I  utterly  deny.  I  deny  that 
it  can  bo  shown  by  any  kind  of  reasoning 
that  the  Ban.k  of  England  has  the  power 
either  to  expand  or  contract  its  circulation 
at  any  specific  moment  when  it  may  wish 
so  to  do;  or  that  if  it  docs  expand  or  con- 
tract its  circulation,  it  can  only  be  by  the 
substitution  of  coin  for  notes  in  the  one 
case  or  the  other ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  the  Bank  of  England 
would  be  benefited  if,  in  the  attempt  to 
contract  its  circulation  forcibly,  it  were 
obliged  to  do  so  by  the  issue  of  sovereigns 
from  its  vaults.  1  deny  that  the  Bank  of 
England  has  power  to  contract  its  circula- 
tion of  notes,  unless  by  substituting  coin 
for  them.  Before  1  go  further,  I  will  al- 
lude to  a  remark  made  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  this  evening,  when  he 
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stated  what  in  his  estimation  constituted 
the  circulation.  It  is  essential  that  we 
should  agree  what  the  term  circulation 
means.  I  know  there  are  some  Gentle- 
men who  have  latterly  maintained  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England  consists 
in  the  quantity  of  notes  issued  to  the  hank- 
ing department ;  hut  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  admit  that,  in  his 
view,  the  word  circulation  meant  the  quan- 
tity of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  puhlic. 
[The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  To- 
gether with  Bank  post  hills.  ]  I  certainly  did 
understand  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  mean»  that  hy  the  word  circulation, 
he  understood  the  notes  in  the  hands  of 
the  puhlic;  and  I  must,  at  all  events,  main- 
tain, whether  I  have  the  privilege  of  agree- 
ing with  him  on  this  question  or  not,  that 
you  can  attach  no  other  meaning  to  the 
word  circulation  than  the  notes  in  the  hands 
of  the  puhlic;  and  if  you  come  to  look  to 
the  action  which  you  assert  circulation  to 
have  upon  prices,  that,  to  my  mind,  is  con- 
clusive that  you  can  mean  nothing  else. 
Will  any  one  pretend  to  say,  even  on  the 
theory  maintained  hy  Mr.  Loyd,  that  notes 
lying  quiescent  in  the  drawers  of  the  Bank 
can  have  any  influence  on  prices  ?  When 
we  talk  of  circulation  under  the  new  Act, 
we  must  mean  something  analogous  to 
what  circulation  was  under  the  old  law. 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Loyd's  argument,  in  his 
pamphlet  of  1841,  alluded  to  what  the  cir- 
culation was  under  the  old  law;  and  under 
that  law  there  never  was  any  pretence  for 
saying  that  circulation  meant  anything  else 
than  notes  in  the  hands  of  the  puhlic  and 
hank  post  hills.  Therefore,  when  1  use 
the  word  *' circulation,"  I  shall  he  under- 
stood to  mean  notes  in  the  hands  of  the 
puhlic,  and  not  to  include  those  quiescent 
in  the  hands  of  the  Bank.  I  say,  then,  1 
think  it  impossible  that  the  Bank  can 
either  contract  or  expand  the  quantity  of 
notes  at  pleasure;  and  for  this  simple  rea- 
son, that  so  long  as  you  have  convertibility 
that  determines  the  amount.  1  helieve  we 
are  indebted  solely  to  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net's Bill  of  1819  for  the  principle  to  which 
I  am  going  to  allude.  I  believe  the  rea- 
soning which  Mr.  Loyd  has  used  in  his 
pamphlet,  has  arisen  altogether  from  a 
singular  misconception  of  the  effect  of 
a  convertible  currency.  I  believe  that 
with  an  inconvertible  currency  the  is- 
suer has  the  power  either  to  contract  or 
expand  its  amount.  But  with  a  convert- 
ible currency,  the  measure  of  the  quantity 
is  that  which  the  public  require.     Every 


person  will  admit  that,  us  a  rule,  no  one 
holds  a  larger  quantity  of  notes  in  his  pos- 
session than  is  convenient  for  the  general 
purposes  of  his  trade,  and,  therefore,  if  the 
Bank  wanted  to  contract  its  circulation,  it 
could  only  do  so  by  withdrawing  from  cir- 
culation a  portion  of  those  notes  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  performing  the  in- 
ternal transactions  of  the  country.  Let  us 
try  its  effect  hy  supposing  that  the  Bank 
is  determined  to  contract  its  circulation  ; 
what  means  will  it  take  to  do  so?  We 
shall  suppose  the  Bank  determines  to  sell 
500.000/.  of  Exchequer-hills  or  any  other 
securities.  The  Bank  sends  to  its  broker 
500, 000^  of  Exchequer-bills;  he  goes  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  to  dispose  of  these 
securities;  he  sells  them  to  five  individuals, 
we  shall  suppose.  He  receives  from  those 
five  individuals  a  check  for  100,000/.  each 
on  their  hanker ;  very  possibly  it  may  bo 
on  the  Bank  of  England  itself;  but  whether 
or  not,  it  will  make  no  difference  in  the 
operation.  The  bank  broker  takes  the 
five  checks  into  the  Bank  of  England;  if 
the  parties  who  draw  those  checks  hold 
deposits  with  the  Bank,  the  simple  opera- 
tion that  takes  place  is,  that  their  account 
is  debited  with  the  check ;  the  deposits  in 
the  Bank  become  less  by  that  amount,  and 
the  cash  in  the  Bank  reserve  becomes 
more;  but  the  circulation  of  the  country  is 
not  affected.  Not  a  single  hank  note  is 
taken  out  of  the  hand  of  its  possessor  by 
that  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
checks  are  taken  to  bankers  in  Lombard- 
street,  the  agent  of  the  Bank  of  England 
receives  notes  in  exchange  for  the  checks 
he  places  in  their  hands.  These  hankers 
have  not  held  a  larger  amount  of  notes  in 
reserve  than  was  necessary  for  carrying 
into  operation  the  transactions  of  their  bu- 
siness; if  they  find  the  demand  larger  than 
can  be  spared  with  convenience  to  them- 
selves, they  send  over  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  obtain  500,000/.  in  bank  notes 
in  exchange  for  their  own  checks.  Take 
it  which  way  you  will,  the  transaction  ends 
simply  in  a  transfer  of  500,000/.  from  the 
securities  to  the  reserve  of  the  Bank;  it 
converts  securities  into  reserve,  but  it  does 
not  affect  the  circulation  of  the  country  in 
any  way  as  far  as  I  can  discover.  The 
same  would  take  place  if  the  Bank  deter- 
mined to  increase  the  circulation.  If  they 
were  to  decree  an  increase  of  the  circula- 
tion, they  would  purchase  securities  to  the 
amount  fixed  upon— say  half  a  million. 
Thev  would  send  their  broker  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  purchase  v^00,000/.  worth  of 
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securities,  and  the  seller  would  go  to  the 
Bank  and  get  bank  notes  to  that  amount. 
It  is  quite  true»  that  for  a  few  hours 
500,000^  in  notes  are  out  of  the  Bank  of 
England  more  than  were  in  the  morning; 
but  it  is  just  as  true,  that  the  parties 
who  sold  those  securities  place  those 
500,000^.  of  notes  with  their  own  bankers, 
or  perhaps  in  the  Bank  of  England,  that 
same  afternoon;  and  as  the  bankers  of 
London  hold  no  larger  reserve  for  their 
transactions  on  that  day  than  on  the  day 
before,  they  return  to  the  Bank  for  their 
own  account  the  500,000/.  notes  given  for 
the  purchase  of  securities;  so  that  in  that 
case,  all  you  have  accomplished  is  to  add 
to  the  securities  in  the  Bank  by  the  sum 
of  500,000/.,  and  diminish  the  reserve  to 
the  same  amount.  The  theory,  theij,  on 
which  this  Act  has  been  founded  is,  that 
convertibility  on  demand  is  not  a  sufficient 
guarantee  against  depreciation.  And  I 
have  yet  to  see  produced  any  evidence 
whatever,  either  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, that  a  note  which  was  perfectly  con- 
vertible at  all  times  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
holder  has  ever  been  depreciated.  I  have 
yet  to  learn  how  it  is  possible  that  such  a 
note  can  be  depreciated;  and  until  I  see 
some  reason  why  a  man  holding  a  51,  Bank 
of  England  note,  and  finding  it  not  equal 
in  value  to  five  sovereigns,  but  having  the 
privilege  of  going  across  the  street  and 
exchanging  it  for  five  sovereigns,  should 
be  content  to  part  with  it  for  less,  I  can- 
not consent  to  believe  that  a  51.  Bank 
of  England  note  can  possibly  be  depre- 
ciated. I  am  glad  to  be  supported  in 
that  view  of  the  case  by  such  eminent 
men  as  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  every 
writer  of  eminence  prior  to  the  year  1844. 
Therefore,  if  1  prove  that  a  bank  note  be- 
ing convertible  cannot  be  depreciated,  I 
tliink  I  have  done  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  bank  note  cannot  be  issued  in  excess. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  in  introducing 
the  Bill  of  1844,  did  quote  several  in- 
stances where  he  believed  that  depreciation 
had  taken  place  notwithstanding  converti- 
bility. The  first  of  these  cases  which  he 
quoted  was  that  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1696,  where  bank  notes  were  depreci- 
ated 1 7  per  cent.  That,  I  believe,  is  easily 
explained —  [Sir  R.  Peel  :  I  merely 
quoted  the  report  of  the  Bullion  Committee 
of  1810,  where  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
find  these  statements  made.]  I  beg  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  pardon,  but  in  the 


copies  of  his  speech  which  I  have  seen — 
I  had  not  the  honour  of  bearing  it — I  do 
not  see  the  passage  made  a  quotation. 
But  whether  the  right  hon.  Baronet  made 
use  of  these  expressions  as  his  own  opin- 
ion, or  quoted  them  from  a  document  as 
the  opinion  of  others,  it  is  ^oite  necessary 
I  should  refer  to  them  in  order  to  explain 
how  this  apparent  anomaly  arose.  In 
1696,  it  is  quite  true  that  bank  notes  were 
depreciated  to  a  large  amount ;  but  it  is 
also  quite  true,  that,  at  the  very  moment 
when  that  depreciation  took  place,  a  sus- 
pension of  cash  payments  had  occurred, 
and  the  notes  were  no  longer  convertible. 
Again,  it  is  said  that,  in  1804,  it  re- 
quired 118/.  10«.  in  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  to  purchase  100/.  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  showing  a  depreciation  to  the 
amotint  of  18^  per  cent.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  at  that  time  a  suspension  of 
cash  payments  had  taken  place  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  notes  were  then 
no  more  convertible  than  they  were  in 
1696.  It  has  also  been  stated,  that  unfavour- 
able exchanges  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land have  been  rectified  by  the  contraction 
of  the  circulation;  but  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that,  at  the  periods  alluded  to,  notes 
in  Scotland  were  not  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand; they  were  payable  on  demand,  or, 
at  the  option  of  the  issuers,  six  months 
subsequently;  therefore  they  were  precise- 
ly in  the  position  of  Exchequer-bills;  they 
became  depreciated  like  Exchequer-bills, 
and  therefore  are  not  analogous  to  notes 
payable  on  demand.  The  American  banks 
have  also  been  referred  to,  to  prove  that 
convertibility  is  not  a  sufficient  check 
against  depreciation.  But  I  must  say  that 
a  more  unfortunate  reference  could  not  be 
made  in  support  of  this  opinion.  The  con- 
dition of  the  American  banks  at  the  period 
referred  to  was  analogous  to  nothing  on 
earth ;  for  their  banking  arrangements 
were  as  loose  and  unsatisfactory  as  they 
well  could  be.  However,  since  the  year 
1840,  when  the  banking  system  of  New 
York  was  placed  on  an  intelligible  and 
sound  footing,  there  has  been  no  more  de- 
preciation since  the  law  was  passed  secur- 
ing convertibility  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
owner.  I  must  refer  to  the  state  of  the 
monetary  system  in  Russia  in  proof  of  the 
view  I  am  endeavouring  to  advocate.  Be- 
fore the  Russian  Government  made  their 
notes  convertible,  they  had  declined  gradu- 
ally from  39d.  for  the  rouble  note,  till  they 
came  down  so  low  as  10|^.  But  in  that 
country,  for  some  years,  these  notes  hare 
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been  eonrertible  at  the  will  of  the  bolder 
in  silver  of  the  standard  rate ;  and  from 
that  day  to  this,  there  has  been  no  instance 
of  a  rouble  note  having  been  depreciated  a 
single  fraction.  To  my  mind  nothing  can  be 
more  dear  than  that  the  law  of  1819  is  the 
most  perfect  security  against  depreciation 
which  it  is  possible  for  any  Government  to 
enact.  I  want  now  to  show  that  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  the  case  of  an  adverse  exchange,  to  con- 
tract its  circulation.  Suppose  it  arose 
from  a  diminished  harvest,  an  increased 
price  of  food,  an  importation  of  grain,  and 
exportation  of  bullion.  What  takes  place 
at  home  ?  The  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  is  measured  by  the  quantities  of 
commodities  that  you  have  to  exchange, 
and  the  amount  of  the  transactions  you 
have  to  perform.  If,  then,  your  prices  are 
rising  at  home,  how,  I  will  ask,  is  it  pos- 
sible for  banks  to  contract  their  circulation 
at  the  very  moment  when  your  increased 
prices  and  increased  transactions  require  a 
larger  proportion  of  that  circulating  me- 
dium than  they  did  when  prices  were  lower 
and  transactions  fewer  ?  I  say,  therefore, 
that  the  anomaly  complained  of  so  much 
by  those  who  advocate  the  currency  theory, 
that  the  currency  has  been  frequently  ob- 
served to  be  increased  rather  than  con- 
tracted at  such  a  time  by  the  Bank,  is  one 
of  the  consequences  necessarily  arising 
from  the  state  of  your  internal  transac- 
tions; the  fact  being,  that  the  wants  of 
the  public  must  be  supplied,  and  an  amount 
equal  to  the  price  of  the  commodities  they 
have  to  exchange  at  any  given  time  must 
be  issued.  Another  reason  why  the  Bank 
cannot  contract  its  circulation  is,  that  were 
they  to  take  notes  out  of  circulation  the 
vacuum  would  be  immediately  supplied  by 
checks  drawn  on  the  deposits  of  the  Bank. 
Therefore,  as  long  as  the  Bank  of  England 
is  a  bank  of  issue,  as  well  as  deposit,  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  it  can  withdraw  its 
notes  from  circulation  as  long  as  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  deposits  on  which  the 
public  have  the  power  of  acting  simply  by 
drawing  a  check.  In  order  to  show  how 
impossible  it  is  for  the  Bank  to  perform 
this  assumed  operation,  I  will  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  what  took  place 
between  the  autunm  of  last  year  and  the 
spring  of  this  year.  On  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust  last  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  amount- 
ed to  16,366,000^,  whilst  the  circula- 
tioir  in  notes,  including  bank  post  bills, 
was  21,311,000/.,  and  the  securities 
24,804,000/.,  of  which  only  12,500,000/. 


consisted  of  bills  of  exchange,  or  what  are 
denominated  private  securities.  Now,  at 
that  particular  period,  from  causes  which 
have  been  well  described  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to-night,  a  strong  adverse  ex- 
change set  in  against  this  country.  Week 
after  week  and  month  after  month,  until 
the  following  April,  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  gradually  and  rapidly  declined,  until 
at  last,  on  the  3rd  of  April  in  this  year, 
the  bullion  had  sunk  from  16,366,000/. 
to  10,246,000/.;  the  circulatiou  of  notes 
had  sunk  only  from  21,311,000/.  to 
20,815,000/.;  but  the  securities  had  risen 
from  24,804,000/.  to  30,000,000/.;  and 
at  the  latter  period  there  consisted  of 
these,  in  bills  of  exchange,  or  what  are 
termed  private  securities,  an  amount  of 
18,607,000/.  Keeping  our  eye  on  those 
two  periods,  during  which  the  bullion  sunk 
no  less  than  6,119,000/.,  we  find  that  un- 
der the  operation  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844 
the  circulation  had  only  sunk  by  496,000/., 
whilst  we  find  that  the  securities  had  in- 
creased by  5,260,000/.,  and  that  the  in- 
crease of  bills  on  discount  or  private  se- 
curities was  no  less  than  6,000,000/. 
But  the  whole  of  this  increased  discount 
of  bills  represented  in  the  first  instance  an 
issue  of  bank  notes.  Every  one  of  those 
bills  carried  into  the  Bank  from  Au- 
gust to  March  represented  an  imme- 
diate issue  of  bank  notes.  But  it  is  quite 
clear  ftt)m  these  figures,  that  though  an 
immediate  issue  was  made,  just  as  imme- 
diate a  return  of  notes  was  made  to  tho 
Bank,  and  bullion  was  taken  out  of  tho 
issue  department  in  exchange  for  the  notes 
given  for  the  discount  of  bills.  So  that  in 
fact  the  circulation,  instead  of  having  fal- 
len by  the  decrease  of  bullion  during  tho 
operation  of  the  Act,  remained  stationary, 
or  nearly  so,  during  the  whole  period; 
whilst  the  diminution  of  bullion  was  repre- 
sented by  the  increase  of  the  discount  of 
bills  or  of  private  securities.  Now,  Sir,  I 
believe  that  in  these  facts  we  see  the  fun- 
damental error  which,  at  least  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  committed  in  the  Act  of  1844.  I 
believe  that  those  who  framed  the  Bill,  in 
common  with  those  who  supported  its  prin- 
ciples, made  a  great  error  in  confusing  cir- 
culation with  capital.  1  believe  their  error 
lay  in  supposing  that  the  available  means 
of  the  country  consisted  in  the  amount  of 
circulation  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and 
not  in  the  amount  of  capital  within  the 
command  of  the  public  by  means  of  dis- 
counts and  advances  at  various  periods. 
Andy  therefore,  I  believe  that  the  restric- 
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tions  which  that  law  imposed  upon  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country  were  unneceBsary, 
80  far  as  that  the  convertibility  of  the  notes 
in  circulation  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  excess  or  depreci- 
ation, and  that  they  thereby  withdrew 
public  attention,  and  especially  the  atten- 
tion of  bankers,  from  what  I  believe  a  far 
more  important  subject — the  condition  of 
their  reserves  of  capital,  and  not  of  their 
circulation  in  notes.  Now,  Sir,  this  brings 
me  to  the  last  topic  to  which  I  shall  ad- 
vert. I  shall  now  shortly  attempt  to  show 
wherein  I  think  that  Bill  was  deficient,  and 
to  what  alone  I  think  the  banking  com- 
munity of  this  country  must  direct  their 
attention,  in  oi:der  more  safely  for  the 
future  to  conduct  their  transactions,  and 
to  prevent  the  intensity  of  those  crises 
under  which  we  have  recently  so  painfully 
suffered.  Unfortunately  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  has  never  been  called  suf- 
ficiently, in  my  opinion,  to  the  state  of  the 
deposits  in  banks.  I  believe  that  had  half 
the  attention  been  paid  to  the  deposits  of 
banks  that  has  been  paid  to  their  circula- 
tion, the  public  would  have  been  enlight- 
ened on  this  subject  to  such  a  degree  that 
we  should  have  had  an  amount  of  prudence 
in  the  arrangement  of  private  affairs  which, 
if  it  would  not  have  prevented,  would  cer- 
tainly have  materially  mitigated  the  crises 
through  which  we  have  passed.  Now,  for- 
tunately, we  have  two  means,  and  as  far 
as  I  know,  but  two  means,  of  knowing  the 
fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
deposits  of  the  banks  of  this  country  at  a 
recent  period.  The  Bank  Committee  of 
1840  collected  some  very  important  and 
useful  documents;  it  obtained  from  the 
Bank  of  England  and  from  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  a  return  of  the  weekly  state  of 
their  deposits  for  a  number  of  years  con- 
currently. In  those  two  returns  I  find  evi- 
dence of  the  most  convincing  character  of 
the  extraordinary  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  depo- 
sits, quite  sufficient  in  my  mind  to  account 
for  any  derangement  of  our  commerce  which 
has  occurred ;  and  if  the  House  will  allow 
me,  I  will  call  their  attention  to  one  or  two 
extraordinary  examples  which  occur  in  those 
returns.  The  returns  furnished  by  the 
Bank  of  England  divide  their  deposits  into, 
first,  the  public  deposits,  and  next  the 
private,  comprehending  those  belonging  to 
the  London  bankers,  those  of  the  East 
India  Company,  those  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland. 
Another  item  is  that  iee^g^t^ied  *  other  de- 


posits,' which  includes  the  private  deposits 
of  merchants  and  private  companies;  and 
the  next  item  embraces  the  deposits  of  their 
branches  in  the  country.  For  obvious  rei^ 
sons,  I  reject  from  consideration  the  Go- 
vernment or  public  deposits,  because  their 
amount  is  regulated  by  considerationB  not 
connected  with  the  state  of  commerce  at 
any  particular  moment,  or  at  least  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  it.  I  also  reject 
the  deposits  of  the  East  India  Company, 
as  not  following  the  same  fluctuations  with 
those  more  immediately  appertaining  to 
trade.  I  also  reject  those  belonging  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland* 
because  they  will  have  been  included  in 
the  deposits  of  those  banks.  The  period 
I  have  chosen  for  elicitmg  the  fluctuations 
which  took  place  in  this  department  at  par- 
ticular periods,  is  that  of  1 838-1 839.  The 
year  1838  was  one  of  good  ordinary  pros- 
perity. We  had  recovered  entirely  from 
the  panic  of  1837 ;  the  bullion  had  in- 
creased, from  January  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  from  4,000,000^  to  10,000,0001.— 
the  rates  of  discount  had  fallen  to  their 
ordinary  pitch — the  revenue  was  improving 
— and  in  every  respect  I  should  say  that 
it  presented  as  fair  a  specimen  of  a  pros- 
perous year  as  any  you  could  select.  But 
I  will  remind  you,  that,  in  the  early  part 
of  1839,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  har- 
vest of  1838,  a  large  importation  of  grain- 
took  place,  and  an  efflux  of  bullion  ensued; 
and  towards  the  middle  of  autumn,  a  pe- 
riod of  extreme  depression  came  on,  whe)a 
the  Bank  of  England  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  for  assistance  to  the  Bank  of 
France.  I  have  selected  the  state  of  the 
deposits  during  the  last  quarter  of  1838, 
as  representing  a  period  of  fair  average 
prosperity,  and  the  last  quarter  of  1839, 
as  representing  a  period  of  pressure  and 
distress.  I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  take 
any  specific  weeks;  I  think  it  fairest  to 
take  the  average  on  whole  quarters.  I 
have  taken  the  average  deposits  of  each 
of  those  quarters,  and  I  find  the  following 
result.  In  the  Bank  of  England,  the  aye- 
rage  weekly  deposits  of  the  London  bank- 
ers for  the  last  quarter  of  1838  were 
812,0002.;  for  the  last  quarter  of  1839, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  crisis,  they  had 
sunk  to  61 5,0002.  The  private  or  other 
deposits  in  the  Bank  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  1838,  represented  in  their  weekly 
average  a  sum  of  3,020,000/. ;  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1839,  under  the  pressure,  they 
had  sunk  to  2,122,0002.  In  the  branch 
banks  of  EngUnd,  the  private  deposits 
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amounted,  in  the  last  quarter  of  1838,  to 
592,000^  ;  and  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1839,  to  451,0002.  In  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, the  private  deposits  amounted,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1838.  to  2,234,000Z..  and 
in  1839,  to  1,834,0002.  The  agency  de- 
posits, in  the  last  quarter  of  1838,  amount- 
ed to  480,0002. ;  and  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1839,  to  391 ,0002.— making  a  total  in  those 
different  items  in  the  last  quarter  of  1838, 
of  7,144,000/.;  and  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1839,  of  5,413,0002.  Here  they  had  a 
reduction  on  the  last  quarter  of  1839,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1838,  of  25  per  cent  on  deposits,  valu- 
able as  giving  public  accommodation  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country.  Now  I  ask, 
what  was  the  character  and  nature  of  the 
bankers*  trade,  and  how  they  were  to  dis- 
tinguish between  its  operation  in  a  crisis 
like  the  past,  and  in  more  favourable  sea- 
sons? In  a  period  of  prosperity,  the  mer- 
chant finds  that  he  can  easily  get  his  bills 
discounted,  and  money  advanced  on  secu- 
rity at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest;  where- 
as in  a  period  of  pressure,  he  either  can- 
not ffet  them  discounted  at  all,  or  he  only 
obtams  this  accommodation  at  a  very  high 
rate  of  interest.  The  funds  from  which 
banks  can  discount  bills,  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  They  have  their  own  capi- 
tal; next,  if  they  are  banks  of  issue,  they 
have  their  circulation :  and,  last  of  all, 
they  have  their  deposits.  The  two  first 
classes  are  necessarily  nearly  of  a  uniform 
amount,  or  at  least  vary  very  little  in  one 
period  as  compared  to  another.  The  only 
great  variation  is  in  the  third  class,  and 
from  the  deposits  alone  can  customers  be 
accommodated.  Now,  if  it  be  found,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  I  have  given  the 
House,  a  difference  of  power  to  the  extent 
of  a  million  and  a  half  takes  place  in  the 
ability  of  the  Banks  to  accommodate  cus- 
tomers— if  they  found  that  the  sum  of 
7,000,0002.  had  in  another  year  been  re- 
duced to  5,400,0002. — what  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  deposits  of  all  the  banks 
throughout  the  kingdom  ?  What  must 
have  taken  place  in  the  banks  of  Scotland, 
in  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  deposits  are  considered  to  exceed 
30,000.0002.  ?  Why,  in  the  same  prooor- 
tion,  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  not  Jess 
than  7,000,0002.  in  the  Scottish  banks  at 
that  period.  Then,  if  they  extended  the 
calculation  from  the  Scottish  banks  to  the 
1,600  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom — if 
they  considered  that  the  same  reduction 
had  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  the  de- 


posits of  all  these  banks — ^then  they  might 
perhaps  conceive  the  cause  of  jbhe  exten- 
sive pressure  which  had  been  felt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  in  the  power  of 
the  banks  to  accommodate  their  customers. 
But  if  an  effect  like  this  were  produced 
only  by  the  bad  harvest  of  1839 — ^for  the 
panic  in  that  year  was  attributed  to  this 
solitary  cause  —  every  one  who  refer- 
red to  the  pressure  of  1839  ascribed 
it  to  the  bad  harvest  —  if  this,  then,  I 
repeat,  were  the  effect  in  1839,  what 
might  they  not  conceive  the  reduction  to 
have  been  in  this  year,  when,  in  addition 
to  a  more  severe  drain  on  the  floating  ca- 
pital of  the  country,  than  any  they  had 
before  experienced,  they  had,  in  addition, 
a  railway  expenditure  greater  than  had 
been  known  before;  when  they  found  that 
to  the  one  cause  of  1839,  was  superadded 
another  and  a  greater  cause,  what  difficul- 
ties might  they  not  expect  to  find  from  the 
reduction  of  the  banking  accommodation 
of  the  country?  Should  this  Committee 
be  appointed,  I  hope  it  will  furnish  the 
House  with  the  comparative  statement  of 
deposits  in  all  the  banks  before  the  period 
of  this  pressure,  and  the  decrease  which 
took  place  in  them  from  that  time.  You 
may  estimate  the  number  of  banks  through- 
out the  country  at  1,600,  and  suppose, 
which  is  the  least  you  can  assume,  that 
these  had  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
200,000,0002.  taking  the  average  deposits 
in  the  Scottish  banks  at  70,0002.,  and 
taking  the  400  banks  with  their  branches 
at  30,000.0002.,  which  will  yield,  as  the 
House  will  perceive,  the  average  I  have 
assumed  of  70,0002.  for  each  bank.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  the  amount  of  deposits 
is  larger  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  because  they  are  not 
only  banks  of  issue,  but  a  medium  of  in- 
vestments, and  are  permitted  by  law  to 
receive  trust  monies,  which  is  not  allowed 
in  England,  these  sums  being  authorised 
to  be  placed  only  in  the  public  funds  of  the 
country.  But  I  beg  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  the  banks  in  Scotland  is  larger  in  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom. Four  hundred  banks !  If  we  take 
a  fair  proportion,  considering  Scotland  with 
reference  to  the  1.600  banks,  the  aggre- 
gate number  in  the  country,  then  the  pro- 
per number  of  banks  for  Scotland  will  be 
only  166;  but  allowing  that  Scotland  had 
a  greater  number  of  banks  than  England, 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  average  amouiit 
of  deposits  in  each  bank  is  greatv.     I 
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believe  rather  that  taking  the  average 
amounts,  the  deposits  in  the  English  are 
greater  than  in  the  Scotch  banks.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  the  error  into  which 
the  tamers  of  the  Act  of  1844  fell  was  in 
confining  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
circulation,  and  not  directing  their  consid- 
eration to  the  subject  of  capital  also  ;  that 
capital  being  represented  by  the  amount 
of  deposits  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank.  I 
may  be  asked,  what  purpose  I  intend  to 
carry  out  by  asking  the  banks  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  ? 
The  purpose  is  obvious,  that  the  banks 
may  know,  by  keeping  their  eyes  on  the 
state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  drain  on  their  deposits, 
and  what  is  likely  to  be  the  demand  on 
their  capital.  If  the  Bank  Directors  look 
to  these  points;  if  they  look  to  the  rate  of 
foreign  exchanges;  if  they  regard  their 
money  like  any  other  commodity,  and  raise 
the  rate  of  interest  at  an  early  period  with- 
out looking  at  all  to  their  circulation,  but 
merely  to  the  loans  and  discounts  which 
they  are  required  to  make,  I  believe  that 
they  may,  by  thus  raising  the  rate  of  in- 
terest at  an  early  period  of  the  drain, 
induce  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  alto- 
gether prevent  the  recurrence  of  that  pres- 
sure which  the  country  has  already  felt  so 
disastrous.  I  believe  that  if  the  Bank  of 
England,  instead,  as  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust last,  of  leaving  the  rate  of  interest  at 
B  per  cent,  raising  it  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary to  4  per  cent,  and  only  in  the  month 
of  April  still  further  increasing  it,  when 
week  after  week  their  capital  had  been 
diminishing  until  it  was  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  6,000,000^. — if,  I  repeat,  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  had  raised  their  rate 
of  interest  at  an  earlier  period,  I  believe 
that  the  commercial  interests  of  the  coun- 
try might  have  got  through  the  crisis  with 
much  less  inconvenience — a  rate  of  interest 
perhaps  high,  but  not  nearly  so  high  as  it 
was  afterwards  necessary  to  ^x,  in  order 
to  restore  the  exchanges.  I  believe  by  that 
means  they  might  have  prevented  an  im- 
mense amount  of  injury  to  the  country,  if 
they  did  not  actually  provide  what  might 
be  felt  to  be  material  relief.  I  am  not  suf- 
ficiently sanguine  to  believe  that  anything 
the  Committee  can  do  will  entirely  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  crisis  ;  for  as  long 
as  we  have  variations  of  seasons,  as  long 
as  hope  and  fear  prevail  in  the  human 
heart,  and  as  long  as  we  have  speculative 
excitements  and  prosperity  at  one  time,  so 
long  shall  we  have  periods  of  depression 


and  of  distress  at  other  times.  I  am  not 
sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  anything 
this  House  can  do  will  entirely  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  these  periods;  but  I  am  san- 
guine that  we  can  give  the  public  the  ful- 
lest information  that  can  be  given.  Thus, 
much  more  than  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
they  will  be  taught  to  regulate  their  com- 
mercial transactions;  they  may  have  placed 
within  their  reach  the  information  which 
will  teach  them  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
these  periods  of  pressure;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  House  can  hold  out  a  hope 
that  by  anything  it  can  do  it  can  materially 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  present  time, 
or  change  for  the  better  the  existing  state 
of  things.  These  evils  may  be  alleviated 
gradually;  indeed  the  operation  is  now  going 
on  for  their  gradual  and  entire  removiS.  I 
do  not  say  that  that  removal  would  be  rapid 
or  immediate ;  I  cannot  forget  the  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  which  has  been  going 
on  within  the  last  three  years;  and  if  the 
measure  which  we  are  obliged  this  Session 
to  entertain,  if  the  Bill  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  introduced  the  other  night, 
is  to  be  considered  one  of  the  means  of 
checking  the  present  large  consumption  of 
capital,  that  Act,  however  necessary  it 
may  appear,  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
It  will  have  the  effect  of  throwing  many 
persons  out  of  employment  who  have  been 
engaged  during  the  last  few  months,  and 
in  receipt  of  large  wages  arising  from  a 
large  expenditure,  during  the  construction 
of  large  works;  but  immediately  that  these 
works  cease,  and  the  expenditure  is  with- 
drawn, then  the  reaction  will  be  felt  in  all 
the  branches  of  commerce,  and  we  may 
look  forward  to  a  period  of  considerable 
depression.  I  trust  that  the  information 
that  Committee  will  bring  forward  will  aid 
in  restoring  confidence,  and  that  the  coun- 
try, by  acts  of  prudence  and  by  individual 
efforts,  will  gradually  restore  itself  to  that 
state  of  prosperity  which  I  am  confident 
we  shall  yet  see  to  an  extent  unequalled  at 
any  former  period.  I  have  the  honour  to 
propose  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  namely — 

**  That  all  the  words  after  the  word  '  inquire' 
be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing words,  '  how  far  the  recent  commeroial 
distress  has  been  affected  by  the  Laws  for  regu- 
lating the  Issue  of  Bank  Notes  payable  on  de- 
mand.' " 

Mr.  T.  baring  rose  to  assure  the 
House  that  he  deeply  felt  his  own  incom- 
petency to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  this 
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important  subject;  but  feeling  strongly  as 
he  did  upon  the  question  now  under  con- 
sideration, he  was  unwilling  that  this  de- 
bate should  close,  even  for  tho  present 
eyening,  without  offering  a  few  observa- 
tions in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.   the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

2uer,  with  regard  to  that  portion  of  the 
istress  which  had  occurred  during  the 
present  year,  and  which  he  attributed  to 
the  reckless  over-trading  of  commercial 
men.  He,  for  one,  did  not  deny  that  there 
had  been  over- trading,  and  that  many  er- 
rors had  been  committed;  but  he  would 
say  that  it  was  not  to  that  cause  alone  that 
they  ought  to  attribute  that  great  pressure 
which  had  weighed  so  heavily  upon  every 
portion  of  the  commercial  world,  whether 
sound  or  insolvent,  and  that  it  was  not  fair 
to  rest  the  cause  of  the  pressure  entirely 
upon  over-trading,  or  upon  the  want  of 
capital.  He  could  not  deny  that  great 
errors  had  been  committed ;  for  he  believed 
they  could  not  examine  into  the  affairs  of 
even  the  most  opulent  houses  without  find- 
ing proof  of  that.  He  did  not  believe  that 
they  could  examine  the  affairs  of  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  establishments — they 
could  not  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
Bank  of  England  itself — without  being  able 
to  discover  that  errors  had  been  committed. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  said 
that  the  Bank  had  over-traded  with  the 
Government  deposits.  He  would  go  fur- 
ther, and  point  to  the  Exchequer,  and  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  and  he 
would  show  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  over-traded 
on  his  credit  by  leaving  an  amount  of  Ex- 
chequer-bills in  the  market  for  which  there 
was  no  demand,  and  which  were  conse- 
quently kept  at  a  disgraceful  state  of  dis- 
count. He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  himself  committed  several  blun- 
ders, which,  if  he  had  been  a  small  trader, 
would  have  put  him  in  the  Gazette.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  blamed  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  that  they  did  not 
before  the  month  of  August  look  to  the 
state  of  the  exchanges,  to  the  state  of 
trade,  and  to  the  amount  of  bullion  in  their 
possession.  But  what  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  do  ?  Why,  he  made 
no  provision  for  the  Exchequer-bills  which 
fell  due  in  March,  and  though  various  in- 
timations had  been  given  him  that  they 
were  already  vastly  too  many  for  the  de- 
mands of  the  market,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet refused — though  he  was  then  aware 
of  the  high  rate  of  interest  which  was  de- 


manded— ^he  refused  to  allow  the  antici- 
pated payments  to  be  made  at  3  per  cent 
discount,  though  he  was  soon  after  obliged 
to  beg  that  these  same  payments  should  be 
made  at  5  per  cent  discount.  He  said,  there- 
fore, that  want  of  foresight  was  shown, 
not  alone  by  the  merchants  of  England— 
not  alone  by  the  Bank  of  England,  but 
that  it  pervaded  the  Exchequer,  and  that 
it  was  true  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he 
attributed  this  great  pressure,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  fact  of  there  having  been  a 
great  over- trading  in  com.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  there 
had  been  over- trading — that  there  had  been 
over-speculation  in  com,  because  he  never 
felt  otherwise  than  satisfied  that  the  wants 
of  the  country  in  this  respect  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  power  of 
this  country  to  supply  its  wants,  even 
though  we  had  to  compete  against  the 
whole  of  Europe,  had  been  vastly  under- 
rated. But  he  would  ask  who  were  the 
individuals  who  encouraged  these  exagge- 
rated alarms  ?  He  could  not  say  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  or  that  the  Govem- 
ment  were  free  from  blame,  because  he 
must  say  that  the  measures  which  were 
taken  by  the  Government  were  sufficient 
to  persuade  the  commercial  men  of  the 
country  that  there  were  no  available  means 
by  which  they  could  bring  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  food  into  the  country.  In  184/, 
the  noble  Lord  said  that  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  amounted  to  a  loss  of 
16,000,000^.  sterling.  What  were  the 
measures  taken  to  supply  this  deficiency  ? 
The  navigation  laws  were  suspended — 
their  suspension  was  prolonged  in  June — 
and  what  individual,  therefore,  could  ima- 
gine but  that  those  who  had  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  information  were  the  parties 
who  best  knew  what  were  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  they  risked  their 
all,  and  bought  what  corn  they  could,  even 
at  the  most  enormous  prices,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  which, 
as  they  supposed,  the  Govemment  had  so 
wisely  foreseen.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man next  said  that  the  failures  had  mostly 
taken  place  in  those  commercial  houses 
which  were  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade. 
Now,  he  thought  that  these  houses  had 
not  shown  much  foresight  in  relying  upon 
the  speedy  improvement  of  the  colonies. 
His  own  impression  had  been,  for  many 
years,  from  the  course  of  policy  which  this 
House  had  followed,  that  colonial  pros- 
perity was  doomed.     But,   at  the  same 
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time,  he  could  not  forget  that  those  houses 
had  been  urged  on  by  their  friends — that 
Government  had  urged  them  on  —  that 
everybody  had  urged  these  houses  to  per- 
severe— the  colonies,  it  was  said,  were  in  a 
state  of  transition — in  a  state  of  trial — and 
therefore  they  ought  to  persevere,  to  get 
labour,  to  lay  out  capital,  and  they  might 
rely  upon  it  that  British  colonies,  while 
they  were  British  colonies,  would  continue 
to  be  prosperous.  He,  therefore,  thought 
it  was  a  heavy  accusation  of  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he 
said  that  all  this  great  pressure  had  been 
produced  by  over-trading,  because  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  those  who  really 
suffered  were  not  those  who  over-traded — 
not  those  who  had  not  sufficient  capital — 
the  real  fact  was,  that  the  sufferings  had 
been  shared  among  the  solvent  portion  of 
the  community  as  well  as  among  those  who 
had  traded  without  capital.  What  the 
commercial  body  asked  was,  not  that  they 
should  be  saved  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  errors,  whether  by  over-trading 
or  any  other  cause — what  they  asked  was, 
that  the  property  which  they  undoubtedly 
possessed  might  have  facilities  afforded 
by  which  it  could  be  made  available  to 
meet  those  engagements  which  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  country  had  brought  upon 
them.  What  was  the  real  nature  of  their 
complaint?  By  the  present  Bill,  as  it 
stood,  it  was  impossible  that  the  Bank, 
however  it  might  foresee  the  course  of 
trade,  could  advance  loans  upon  the  most 
undoubted  securities,  or  continue  its  rate 
of  discount.  That  was  the  great  difficulty. 
But  that  was  a  difficulty  which  insolvent 
houses  did  not  feel — because  if  they  had 
no  securities  to  offer,  the  refusal  of  loans 
on  securities  could  not  touch  them.  It 
was  those  who  had  securities — the  more 
prudent  or  thrifty  men,  who  had  invested 
their  capital  in  securities,  which  might 
yield  them  a  less  profit  indeed,  but  which, 
at  least,  they  imagined  could  be  rendered 
immediately  available — the  men  who  kept 
a  reserve  fund  of  Exchequer-bills  and  in- 
ternal securities,  because,  at  any  rate,  they 
thought  these  would  be  at  all  times  avail- 
able and  safe — it  was  these  who  suffered 
most  in  such  a  crisis  as  commerce  had  re- 
cently passed  through.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  Exchequer-bills 
were  at  a  discount  of  16  per  cent.  Surely 
this  was  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  things 
— surely  the  commercial  body  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  this,  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  over-trading  or  of  want  of  capi- 


tal. He  was  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  pass  a  eulogium  upon 
the  Bill  of  1844,  because  he  knew  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  one  of  the  ablest 
supporters  of  the  Bill — because  he  had 
pledged  his  reputation  as  to  the  safe  work- 
ing of  the  Bill — ^because  he  had  predicted 
the  important  benefits  which  would  arise 
from  the  passing  of  the  Bill ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  feeling 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  be  right,  would 
be  ready  to  carry  it  out,  and  would  feel 
sanguine  as  to  its  ultimate  results.  Bat 
he  certainly  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
with  all  this  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
working  of  the  Bill,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  be  the  individual  to  come  for- 
ward and  move  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  effects  of  this  Bill.  But  his  sur- 
prise disappeared  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  when  he 
found  that,  after  all,  the  real  object  of  the 
inquiry  was  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Bank  Parlour.  He  must 
say  that  all  he  could  gather  from  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  this,  that 
he  wanted  a  Committee  composed  of  men 
of  every  variety  of  opinion,  because  it  was 
most  likely  that  from  such  a  body  he  would 
get  no  opinion  at  all.  But  the  only  evil  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  put  his 
finger,  as  wishing  to  correct  it,  was  the 
present  composition  of  the  government  of 
the  Bank.  He  must  say  that  that  was  a 
very  minor  grievance.  It  might  be  open 
to  criticism;  but  this  at  least  was  evident, 
that  while  several  of  those  who  had  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  Bank  had  been 
unfortunate  in  trade,  no  improper  aid  had 
been  afforded  to  them — and  it  was  plain, 
therefore,  that  they  had  not  abused  their 
powers  to  wrong  purposes.  He  must  say 
that  he  had  himself  voted  for  the  Bill  of 
1844.  He  had  voted  for  it  because  he  had 
confidence  in  its  authors  and  proposers—- 
he  had  voted  for  it  as  an  experiment,  and 
because  one  of  the  great  arguments  used 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  was,  that  by 
separating  the  banking  from  the  issue  de- 
partments, the  machinery  of  the  establish- 
ment might  be  conducted,  and  that  with- 
out any  pernicious  effect  upon  the  commer- 
cial concerns  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  was  argued  the  Bill  of 
1844  would  prevent  all  future  misfortunes 
in  the  country.  But  it  was  held  out  that 
by  the  separation  of  these  departments, 
and  by  following  the  rules  which  were  laid 
down,  that  the  arrival  of  these  crises  would 
be   foreseen — that   being   foreseen,  they 
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would  in  a  great  degree  be  prevented — 
that  their  severity  would  be  much  miti- 
gated ;  and  when  some  one  talked  of  the 
propriety  of  lodging  somewhere  a  power  of 
relaxation,  ho  well  recollected  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  it  was 
much  wiser  to  prevent  a  paroxysm  than  to 
propose  to  have  the  power  of  relieving  it 
when  it  occurred.  Experience  had  shown 
to  his  mbd  that  this  measure  had  failed — 
that  this  Bill  of  1844  had  not  prevented 
the  arrival  of  the  crises — that  it  had  not 
mitigated  its  severity  when  it  arrived — and 
that  in  order  to  stop  the  crisis,  the  in- 
fringement of  the  law  of  1844  was  absolute- 
ly necessary.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself,  in  speaking  of  this  Bill  of  1844, 
had  pronounced  the  strongest  criticism  upon 
it,  because  while  at  one  moment  he  blamed 
the  Bank  Directors,  at  the  next  he  said 
that  the  crisis  was  on  the  increase  up  to 
the  23rd  of  October — that  he  resisted  it 
till  he  could  resist  it  no  longer — that  at 
last  he  broke  through  the  regulations  of 
the  law,  and  instantly  the  whole  panic 
ceased,  and  the  bank  notes,  instead  of 
going  out,  came  in.  The  common  opinion 
certainly  was,  that  if  there  was  an  issue  of 
bank  notes,  gold  would  go  away.  But  in 
this  case,  the  result  was  that  the  gold  had 
come  in ;  and,  remember,  it  did  not  come 
from  foreign  countries,  for  in  the  second 
letter  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  it  was 
expressly  said  that  the  influx  of  gold  was 
from  the  internal  deposits.  Therefore, 
the  eff'ect  of  the  infraction  of  the  law  had 
been  altogether  magical  in  restoring  con- 
fidence, and  far  from  rendering  necessary 
an  issue  of  more  notes.  The  gold  came 
back  and  the  notes  at  the  same  time.  If, 
therefore,  there  was  any  benefit  in  the  re- 
laxation of  the  law,  there  could  not  be  a 
better  proof  of  it  than  the  trial  that  had 
now  been  made.  But  then,  said  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  let  us  have  a  Committee 
that  shall  embrace  every  imaginable  sub- 
ject of  inquiry — over-trading,  want  of  capi- 
tal, free  trade,  and  another  subject  which  a 
noble  relative  of  his  own  proposed  to  add 
in  another  place— the  question  of  the  wis- 
dom of  repealing  the  usury  laws ;  a  Com- 
mitee  was  to  be  proposed  embracing  men 
of  some  dozen  different  opinions.  And  now 
he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
what  he  supposed  would  be  the  result? 
Did  he  not  know  that  the  probability  was 
that  evidence  only  would  be  reported  to 
the  House,  leaving  it  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  during  the  recess  to  consider 
what  Motion  he  should  found  upon  the  evi- 


dence, while  the  country  was  left  for  the 
next  year  and  a  half  to  the  strict  action  of 
the  law,  which  had  been  tried,  which  had 
been  proved,  and  which  in  one  particular 
had  been  evidently  found  wanting.  Why, 
the  country  had  already  sat  as  a  Committee 
upon  it.  The  pressure  and  the  suffering 
endured  by  the  country  were  the  witnesses, 
and  the  letter  of  the  25th  of  October  was 
all  the  report  that  was  necessary;  and  yet 
now  they  were  to  go  into  a  Committee, 
which  would  last  for  the  next  eighteen 
months,  and  God  knew  what  would  come 
of  it.  That  was  the  measure.  Who  were 
the  parties  who  proposed  it  to  the  country  ? 
If  he  mistook  not,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
ronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  in  his  re- 
solution, that  all  inquiry  was  exhausted — 
that  their  business  was  to  act,  and  not  to 
inquire.  There  was  no  Committee  in 
1844,  though  there  was  then  no  call  for 
change;  but  now,  when  there  was  every- 
where heard  a  call  for  decision  and  for 
action,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  came 
forward  and  proposed  a  Committee  of  In- 
quiry. [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer made  an  observation.]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might  be  better  informed 
as  to  the  wishes  of  the  commercial  body 
than  he  was;  but  he  believed  that  what 
they  wished  to  know  was  if  the  power 
which  had  lately  been  exerted  on  their 
behalf  would  never  be  exerted  again  till 
ruin  was  complete  —  never  till  deputa- 
tion after  deputation  were  sent  to  the  Go- 
vernment— never  till  failure  after  failure 
had  occurred — some  of  which  he  (Mr.  Ba- 
ring) believed,  notwithstanding  the  opin- 
ion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  never 
would  have  occurred  but  for  the  Act  of 
1844.  If  there  were  to  be  no  relaxation 
and  no  hope  until  some  dozen  bankers 
were  to  go  up  to  the  Chancellor  and  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  if  something 
were  not  done  there  was  not  enough  of  re- 
serve notes  in  the  Bank  of  England  to 
meet  the  deposits,  then  the  same  calami- 
ties that  had  now  happened  would  be  re- 
peated. When  the  Bank  of  England  could 
do  nothing — when  it  was  in  a  condition  to 
do  worse  than  nothing  —  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  was  the  time,  but  not 
a  moment  before,  to  give  relief.  The 
commercial  body  wish  to  know  if  that  sys- 
tem is  to  be  continued.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  with  or  without  the  Bill  of  1844  there 
was  ample  power  in  the  Bank  of  England 
to  save  itself  and  its  gold,  while  it  spread 
ruin  and  desolation  around.     But  he  did 
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not  call  that  working  a  measure — ^he  did 
not  consider  that  a  practical,  or  even  a 
practicable  measure;  and  what  he  required 
was,  a  measure  which,  while  it  did  not 
foster  speculation,  nor  encourage  over- 
trading, would  yet  have  the  power  of  ren- 
dering available  the  means  that  were  in 
the  hands  of  men  possessed  of  solvency 
and  of  capital.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  think  very  lightly  of  his  letter 
of  the  25th  of  October.  He  certainly  did  not 
give  money  to  those  who  before  had  none, 
nor  did  he  do  anything  to  promote  over- 
trading; but  what  he  did  give  was  this — 
he  gave  to  persons  possessed  of  property 
— if  their  property  was  vested  in  securities 
— he  gave  them  the  means  of  rendering 
that  property  convertible  into  money;  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest  it  was  true,  but  still 
he  pointed  out  a  place  where  they  could 
get  it.  Was  not  the  evidence  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  very  trifling  measure  the  se- 
verest criticism  that  could  be  imagined 
upon  the  stringency  of  the  Bill  ?  What 
did  the  letter  do  ?  The  letter  alluded  to 
the  events  of  April;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  boasted  that  though  there  was 
a  pressure  in  April,  yet  there  were  then 
no  failures.  Undoubtedly  that  was  so  ; 
but  let  him  ask  if  that  pressure  in  April 
was  not  productive  of  vast  sacrifices  of 
property,  which  led  to  the  failures  in  au- 
tumn, and  made  them  more  numerous  and 
severe  ?  But  how  was  the  crisis  in  April 
stopped  ?  If  he  was  not  much  mistaken, 
the  Bank,  on  that  occasion,  reverted  to  its 
old  plan  of  advancing  money  on  Exche- 
quer-bills, and  in  that  way  the  panic  was 
stopped.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
stronger  warning  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man than  what  had  occurred  in  April  that 
we  were  not  in  a  safe  position,  and  that 
what  had  happened  then  might  happen 
again  with  increased  severity  and  disturb- 
ance through  every  portion  of  the  commer- 
cial body.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
his  letter,  had  given  the  Bank  permission 
to  discount,  but  at  a  very  high  rate  of  in- 
terest. He  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  the 
measure  which  the  Government  had  been 
forced  to  adopt.  They  felt  that  the  pres- 
sure had  become  more  than  usually  strong, 
and  that  some  measure  of  the  kind  was 
quite  necessary.  But  he  did  not  agree  in 
the  time  at  which  it  was  done;  and  he  was 
satisfied  that,  if  the  letter  had  been  written 
three  weeks  before,  they  should  have  had, 
instead  of  dismay,  and  discredit,  and  dis- 
trust— which,  whatever  might  be  thought 
of  them  here,  produced  an  injurious  effect 


I  abroad — they  should  have  had  ease  and  con- 
fidence, without  any  increase  in  specula- 
tion. But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  everybody  he  saw  told  him  they  did 
not  know  what  he  could  do,  but  that  he 
must  do  something;  that  all  they  said  was, 
give  us  money  and  we  shall  be  satisfied, 
even  though  it  is  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  an  advantage  in 
pointing  to  a  place  where  they  could  get 
money;  but  instead  of  fixing  the  rate  of 
interest  at  8  per  cent,  he  believed  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  have  done  better 
in  fixing  only  the  rate  of  loans,  while  he 
left  the  rate  of  discounts  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  experience 
of  the  Bank  of  England  would  satisfy  any 
man  that  they  were  not  likely  to  fix  it  too 
low.  But  the  fact  of  fixing  ihe  rate  of  in- 
terest at  8  per  cent  minimum,  while  he 
fixed  no  maximum,  did  alarm  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  industrial  community.  If  it 
was  expected  that  the  sole  remedy  for  all 
our  evils  was  in  retaining  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  they  must  then  expect  to  see  a 
great  diminution  of  their  trade,  and  particu- 
larly of  that  export  trade  on  which  they  re- 
lied not  only  to  pay  for  the  gold  they  brought 
from  abroad,  but  for  that  increase  of  the 
foreign  debt  which  had  arisen  from  the 
greater  facility  they  had  given — ^he  refer- 
red to  this  without  giving  at  present  an 
opinion  upon  the  policy  of  the  measures  — 
by  the  removal  of  duties  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  commodities.  No  doubt 
by  that  change  in  their  policy  they  had 
become  to  a  greater  extent  than  before 
debtors  to  foreign  countries;  and  it  would 
be  for  the  manufacturer  to  say  whether  he 
could  undertake  to  pay  for  these  foreign 
commodities,  while  the  rate  of  interest  was 
at  8  per  cent.  They  must  recollect  that 
in  settling  this  foreign  debt,  they  had  en- 
tered into  great  competition;  all  the  bene- 
fits which  were  usually  considered  to  arise 
from  the  peculiar  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try had  been  much  diminished  since  the 
peace;  and  they  had  even  given  away  the 
advantages  which  were  understood  to  arise 
from  the  command  of  machinery.  What 
were  the  advantages  that  were  still  left  to 
them?  Why,  it  was  only  the  cheapness 
of  money,  and  the  low  rate  of  interest. 
If,  then,  by  this  measure  they  were  to  pre- 
vent the  manufacturers  from  obtaining 
money  at  a  cheaper  rate  of  interest  than 
they  could  obtain  it  in  foreign  countries, 
they  Would  sacrifice  the  only  advantages 
that  still  remained  to  the  manufactures  of 
this  country.     He  must  say,  that  he,  for 
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one,  would  not  go  willingly  into  this  Com- 
mittee, without,  if  possible,  obtaining  some 
assurance  from  the  Government  of  what 
thej  intended  to  do  in  case  a  similar  crisis 
occurred — as  to  what  length  they  would 
allow  it  to  go  before  they  would  apply  a 
remedy.  He,  for  one,  desired  that,  along 
with  this  resolution  to  go  into  Committee, 
there  should  be  appended  a  resolution  that 
that  portion  of  the  Bill  of  1844  which  re- 
stricted the  issue  of  notes  upon  the  securi- 
ties to  14,000,000^.,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank,  should 
be  suspended,  and  the  issue  of  notes  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Bank  and  of  the 
Government  united,  until  the  inquiries  be- 
fore the  Committee  should  have  closed. 
Everything  showed  that  their  present  state 
was  unsatisfactory;  and  while  no  legitimate 
hope  could  be  entertained  that  this  Com- 
mittee would  close  its  labours  soon,  the 
commercial  world  would  be  left  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  until  the  report  was  made, 
unless  some  such  measure  as  that  which 
he  had  suggested  was  adopted,  or  some 
declaration  was  made  by  the  Government 
as  to  the  course  they  intended  to  pursue  in 
any  similar  crisis  to  the  present.  There 
was  one  other  observation  he  was  anxious 
to  make.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  had  alluded  to  the  question  of  a  double 
standard.  Into  that  question  he  was  not 
at  present  prepared  to  enter ;  but  he  could 
not  allow  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that 
a  double  standard  was  found  to  be  inad- 
missible in  every  commercial  country.  A 
double  standard  was  permitted  in  the  Uni- 
ted States— that  was  a  great  commercial 
country;  it  was  used  in  Holland — that  was 
another  great  commercial  country;  the  fact 
was,  that  a  double  standard  in  these  coun- 
tries was  the  basis  of  their  circulation;  and 
it  was  found  to  make  very  little  difference, 
though,  of  course,  the  debtor  paid  always 
in  the  cheapest  metal,  and  in  that  which 
most  suited  him;  but  that  was  of  less  im- 
portance than  the  differences  which  they 
had  seen  this  year  in  the  value  of  money 
and  capital,  which  was  enough  to  ruin  the 
whole  commercial  world.  He  did  not  pre- 
tend to  speak  with  authority;  but  he  must 
say,  looking  at  the  practical  working  of 
the  Bill  of  1844,  that  it  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  its  promoters,  or  to  its  au- 
thors, or  to  the  country  at  large — he  did 
not  believe  that  it  was  satisfactory  to  this 
House;  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
House  would  not  think  it  could  shelve  the 
consideration  of  the  matter  by  the  coun- 
try, by  coBsentbg  to  the  appointment  of 


such  a  Committee  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed. 

Mr.  G.  ROBINSON  thought  the  Mo- 
tion  and  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  a  tacit  admis- 
sion that  the  existing  law  required  revision; 
and  he  considered  it  also  as  an  admis- 
sion that  the  measure  of  free  trade,  to  which 
he  attributed  a  great  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent distress,  was  a  coi^plete  failure.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down,  that  to  go  into  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  without  any  restriction  as  to  the 
questions  to  be  inquired  into,  was  one  that 
would  lead  to  no  practical  good.  He,  for 
one,  would  much  rather  see  one  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  currency  and 
the  Bill  of  1844,  and  another  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  free- 
trade  measures  of  the  Government.  He 
had  listened  attentively  to  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, when  he  promised,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  speech,  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the 
existing  distress,  and  he  was  disappointed 
to  find  at  the  close  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman attributed  the  distress  almost  en- 
tirely to  over-trading.  Now,  he  had  been  a 
merchant  in  the  city  of  London  for  upwards 
of  forty  years,  and  he  had  been  an  anxious 
and  attentive  observer  of  the  late  melan- 
choly events;  and  while  he  could  not  deny 
that  much  of  the  distress  and  the  failures 
had  arisen  from  the  imprudence  of  parties 
embarking  in  speculations  for  which  they 
had  not  sufficient  capital,  he  felt  that  the 
Government  had  all  along  stimulated,  as  it 
were,  the  merchants  to  enter  into  those 
speculations  which  had  led  to  such  unsatis- 
factory results.  The  reproaches  against 
over-trading,  therefore,  aid  not  come  with 
a  good  grace  from  the  Government.  So 
long  back  as  1832,  when  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  a  seat  in  the  House,  he  foresaw 
the  impossibility  of  their  going  on  with 
their  then  currency,  though  the  Bill  of 
1844  had  not  then  passed;  and  he  also,  at 
the  same  time,  foresaw  the  effect  of  those 
measures  of  free  trade  which  were  then  for 
the  first  time  introduced  by  the  late  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  Lord  Wallace.  At  that 
time  he  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  trade  of  the  country, 
and  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  evils  under 
which  it  suffered.  He  now  found  that  the 
Government  which  refused  his  Motion  at 
that  time — ^he  now  found  them  coming 
forward  and  suggesting  inquiry.  He  would 
state  to  the  House  what  had  occurred  when 
the  present  Eadi  of  Bipon  was  Chancellor 
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of  tlie  Exchequer,  when  he  came  down  to 
the  House  boasting  of  the  surplus  of  reve- 
nue over  expenditure,  and  inquiring  what 
he  was  to  do  with  the  funds.  He  wished 
the  present  Chancellor  was  in  that  position 
now.  He  would  read  to  the  House  the  ob- 
servation which  Mr.  Huskisson  made  at 
the  time,  and  what  struck  hun  as  not  a 
little  extraordinary,  especially  when  they 
looked  at  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Mr.  Huskisson  stated — this  was  in  1825, 
and  in  allusion  to  the  free-trade  measures 
which,  in  a  very  limited  sense,  had  been 
introduced  at  that  time — Mr.  Huskisson 
said,  that — 

"  When  foreign  countries  saw  him  (the  Chan- 
cellor) coming  forward,  year  after  year,  largely 
remitting  the  public  burdens  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  iexhibiting  a  prosperous  Exchequer,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  when  the  Governments  of  the  Con- 
tinent had  contemplated  for  a  few  years  the  effects 
of  the  system  on  which  they  were  proceeding, 
thair  eyes  would  then  be  opened,  he  believed — for 
at  present  he  admitted  it  was  not  so^to  the  fact 
that  this  country  was  acting  upon  sincere  and 
consistent  principles,  and  that  it  would  be  for 
their  interest  to  imitate  us  in  the  same  liberal 
career." 

Mr.  Huskisson  had  predicted  this  so  long 
ago  as  1825.  He  would  ask  the  noble  Lord 
whether  these  results  which  had  been  so  con- 
fidently predicted,  together  with  the  results 
of  other  departures  from  the  principles  of 
protection,  whether  they  had  not  issued  in 
bitter  and  lamentable  disappointment,  for 
the  country  was  in  a  worse  condition  now 
than  it  was  then  ?  Ho  would  not  main- 
tain for  a  moment  that  they  were  to  keep 
up  precisely  the  same  commercial  system 
which  they  enjoyed  previously  to  the  war, 
because  he  knew  that  not  only  at  the  end 
of  the  war  was  the  condition  of  this  coun- 
try materially  changed,  but  that  foreign 
countries  had  also  put  forth  their  energies, 
and  become  formidable  rivals  to  us  in  our 
manufactures.  But  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  cautious  and  prudent 
policy  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  the  throwing 
open  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
without  limitations,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  present  day.  The  manufacturers  of 
this  country  had  been  the  great  promoters 
of  the  recent  changes,  and  he  believed  that 
they  would  be  the  greatest  sufferers  by 
them.  When  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Lynn  had  spoken  of  the  large  importa- 
tions of  corn  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  commercial  crisis,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand him  as  expressing  any  regret  at 
that  importation,  because  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
comitry,  rendered  it   necessary;   but  the 


noble  Lord  had  very  justly  remarked,  how 
much  they  had  become  indebted  to  foreign 
countries  by  the  importation  of  other  arti- 
cles for  which  the  same  necessity  had  not 
existed.  He  did  not  .deny  that  some  in- 
quiry might  be  necessary;  but  he  should 
have  preferred  a  proposal  to  divide  the 
Committee  into  two,  so  that  the  cur- 
rency might  have  been  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
question.  After  the  many  predictions  of 
national  prosperity  which  had  been  heard, 
he  believed  that  they  were  now  at  the 
commencement  of  great  financial  difficulties 
which  had  been  created  during  the  last 
war.  At  that  time  England  occupied  a 
position  which  justly  rendered  her  the  envy 
of  all  other  nations;  but,  by  a  series  of 
errors  in  legislation  smce  that  time,  all 
those  advantages  had  been  thrown  away, 
and  her  position  was  certainly  no  longer 
to  be  envied.  During  that  time  they  had 
been  living  in  a  kind  of  fool's  paradise  — 
for  all  the  free-trade  measures  had  been 
based  upon  the  hope  that,  if  they  were 
steadily  followed  up,  foreign  countries 
would  be  driven  to  imitate  our  example. 
It  was  true  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel),  who  had  changed  his  opin- 
ions in  a  manner  so  extraordinary,  and 
he  believed  so  disastrously  to  the  country, 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  follow  out  those  measures,  whe- 
ther foreign  countries  adopted  that  princi- 
ple or  not;  but  he  was  convinced,  that  if 
they  did  not  stop  in  that  mistaken  career 
of  so-called  liberal  policy — ^if  they  did  not 
adopt  the  principle  of  a  moderate  and 
reasonable  protection  for  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  which  could  not  be  sus- 
tained without  protection,  and  upon  which 
the  employment  of  the  people  depended — 
not  only  would  they  have  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  coming  down  to  ask  for 
Committees  of  Inquiry,  but  they  would 
find  it  become  very  questionable  whether 
the  revenue  of  the  country  could  be 
sustained.  Already  they  had  thrown 
away  large  portions  of  the  revenue,  which 
were  derived  from  articles  of  import,  with- 
out being  felt  by  the  community  at  large; 
and  this  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  advan- 
tages from  foreigners,  which  they  had  de- 
termined not  to  give.  What  had  been  the 
consequence  ?  Although  at  the  end  of  the 
war  they  had  been  able  to  reduce  con- 
siderably the  national  debt,  and  18,000,000 
of  taxes,  including  the  income-tax  and 
the  malt-tax,  had  been  repealed,  yet,  at 
the  end  of  thirty-two  years  of  peace,  they 
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were  now  in  the  position  of  having,  he  be- 
lieTed,  a  deficient  revenue,  and  were  threat- 
ened with  a  permanent  and  increased  in- 
come-tax. He  recollected  well,  that  when 
he  had  proposed  to  substitute  an  income- 
tax  for  some  taxes  which  pressed  heavily 
on  certain  branches  of  commerce,  and 
on  the  people's  subsistence,  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  told 
him  and  the  House  that  the  income-tax 
ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  exigency  of 
war;  and  yet  he  had  lived  to  see  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  himself  introduce  an  income- 
tax  in  the  time  of  peace.  He  did  not 
blame  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  that  mea- 
sure, because  he  was  no  doubt  driven  to  it 
by  the  failure  of  indirect  taxation;  and 
he  was  on  principle  favourable  to  an  in- 
come or  property-tax,  or  both  ;  but  if, 
during  the  present  Session,  the  Govern- 
ment should  propose  any  addition  to  the 
income  and  property-tax,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  it,  unless  accompanied 
by  a  return  to  sound  protectionist  priuci- 
ples.  By  the  present  system,  the  capital 
of  the  country  was  being  wasted  ;  and 
when  the  Government  asserted  that  none 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  commercial  world 
could  fairly  be  attributed  to  free  trade,  he 
would  ask,  whether  the  alteration  of  the 
sugar  duties  had  had  no  share  in  bring- 
ing down  some  of  the  great  houses  in 
that  trade?  Sure  he  was,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  those  free-trade  measures 
which  had  brought  to  ruin  those  great 
commercial  establishments.  He  was  no 
advocate  for  monopoly;  but  he  consid- 
ered that  protection  to  the  agricultural,  to 
the  West  Indian,  and  to  the  manufacturing 
interests  was  essentially  necessary,  in  the 
present  burdened  state  of  this  country,  in 
order  to  aflford  employment  for  the  people. 
Notwithstanding  all  their  discussions  upon 
the  complicated  subject  of  currency,  that 
was  the  great  question,  how  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  people — such  remunerat- 
ing employment  as  would  add  to  their  com- 
forts, and  enable  them  to  become  contribu- 
tors to  the  large  expenditure  of  the  State, 
instead  of  being  a  burden  to  the  country, 
and  involved  in  misery  and  destitution. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Stockport's  predic- 
tion as  to  the  necessary  consequence  of 
repealing  the  corn  laws  had  remarkably 
failed;  for,  looking  to  the  accounts  from 
Manchester,  Bradford,  Stockport,  Leeds, 
and  other  great  manufacturing  towns  in 
England,  and  from  Paisley,  in  Scotland, 
there  never  Was  in  the  history  of  this 
country  so  much  distress  in  the  manufac- 
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turing  interest.  It  was  melancholy  to  see 
how  much  people  had  been  deceived;  and 
yet  the  same  principles  and  the  same  mea- 
sures were  urged  upon  their  adoption. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  opportunity 
for  entering  fully  into  that  question;  but 
he  had  adverted  to  it,  because  if  the  pro- 
posed Committee  was  to  be  essentially  a 
Currency  Committee,  as  from  the  turn 
which  the  debate  had  taken  he  was  led  to 
fear,  and  the  past  and  future  alterations  of 
policy  to  which  he  had  alluded  were  to  be 
overlooked,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  could 
lead  to  no  satisfactory  result.  With  re- 
gard to  the  commercial  difficulties  of  the 
present  moment,  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  blamed  the  Government  for  their  in- 
terference with  the  Bank;  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject was  almost  useless,  because  the  Act 
of  1844  was  condemned  by  every  one.  He 
trusted  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  Commit- 
tee, its  constitution  would  be  satisfactory; 
but  he  had  not  yet  heard  any  one  Member 
of  that  House  get  up  and  defend  the  Act 
of  1844.  The  Bank  of  England  had  been 
placed  in  a  very  difficult  position,  and  he 
was  far  from  saying  that  they  had  not 
taken  the  prudent  and  proper  course  under 
the  circumstances;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
they  had  a  currency  totally  inadequate  to  . 
the  great  demands  of  their  commerce,  and 
until  something  was  done  to  enlarge  it  and 
adapt  it  better  to  the  necessities  of  the 
country,  they  must  continue  subject  to  pe- 
riodical crises  in  the  monetary  and  com- 
mercial world.  He  considered  that  a  great 
error  had  been  committed  in  1819,  when 
Parliament  adopted  an  exclusively  gold 
standard.  He  should  have  wished  to 
see  a  standard,  consisting  of  gold  and 
silver  ;  but  if  an  exclusively  gold  stand- 
ard had,  as  he  contended,  been  pro- 
ductive of  injury,  how  much  more  must 
that  injury  have  been  increased  by  the  en- 
tire suppression  of  small  notes  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom.  He  never  could  under- 
stand why  small  notes  should  be  al- 
lowed to  circulate  in  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  yet  bo  prohibited  in  England.  Tho 
danger  of  an  excessive  circulation  he  could 
understand ;  but  that  was  no  reason  for 
their  entire  suppression,  though  it  might 
be  a  reason  for  their  regulation.  Still  less 
could  he  understand  why,  having  thus  re- 
stricted the  circulation,  they  should  have 
had  recourse  to  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
1844.  These  were  the  measures  which, 
in  his  opinion,  had  brought  about  that 
state  of  things  which  they  were  now  seek- 
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ing  to  remedy.  In  his  opinion  they  ought 
to  restore  the  standard  of  value  to  the 
rate  at  which  it  stood  hefore  the  Bank  Act 
of  1797,  which  made  the  gold  standard 
31,  17s.  lO^d.  per  oz.,  and  the  silver 
5s,  2d,  per  oz.;  and  if  they  also  repealed 
that  part  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844, 
which  divided  the  Bank  into  two  depart- 
ments, he  helieved  that  they  would  do  all 
that  they  could  for  the  regulation  of  the 
currency.  But  as  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  England  possessed  resources  with 
which  no  other  country  could  hear  the  least 
comparison.  Let  them  look  to  their  im- 
mense trade  at  home  ;  to  the  extent  of 
their  colonial  possessions;  to  their  uncon- 
trolled dominion  in  India,  both  in  time  of 
peace  and  war.  He  asked  the  House  to 
support,  to  cherish,  and  protect — ^however 
unfashionable  the  word  might  be — protect 
those  great  interests,  as  was  their  undoubt- 
ed duty,  and  then  they  would  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  policy  of  foreign  nations. 
After  a  trial  of  thirty  years,  it  was  absurd 
any  longer  to  suppose  that  foreign  nations 
would  make  any  concessions  to  this  coun- 
try or  receive  its  manufactures,  however 
much  disposed  we  might  be  to  make  con- 
cessions to  them.  Over  and  over  again 
during  thirty  years  had  they  been  told 
that,  if  they  would  only  take  another  step 
in  the  same  direction,  foreign  nations  must 
follow  their  example.  He  remembered 
that  that  was  said  of  France  by  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  when  he  proposed  to  alter  the  duties 
on  wine,  so  as  to  assimilate  the  duties  on 
French, Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines.  But 
the  contrary  had  been  the  effect;  for  very  re- 
cently they  had  seen,  that  not>vithstanding 
the  influence  of  some  parties  in  France  in 
favour  of  free  trade,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Paris  had  passed  a  resolution, 
declaring  their  detennination  not  to  take 
any  steps  which  could  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  manufactures.  Again, 
in  (iormany,  what  was  the  ZoUverein  ? 
Was  not  that  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
inir  their  own  trade  and  encouraging  their 
own  manufactures,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
of  other  countries  ?  Let  the  House  also 
consider  the  effect  of  the  speech  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians.  That  speech  ex- 
pressed a  great  anxiety  for  foreign  trade. 
And  what  did  that  mean,  but  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  manufactures  of  Belgium  ? 
Even  within  the  last  day  or  two  he 
understood  that  the  English  Ambassador 
at  Madrid  had  been  obliged  to  remonstrate 
with  that  Government  on  the  subject  of 
some    decree    hostile  to   our  commerce. 


These  were  the  indications  which  foreign 
countries  gave  of  their  intention  to  follow 
our  example ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
last  thirty  years  of  trial  were  sufficient  to 
show  that  we  must  adopt  a  national  policj 
of  our  own,  whoUy  irrespective  of  that  of 
foreign  countries,  unless  we  were  determin- 
ed to  sink  into  a  position  of  far  greater 
difficulty  than  any  we  had  yet  encounter- 
ed. Something  had  been  said  the  other 
night  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States; 
but  he  called  upon  any  hon.  Gentleman  to 
point  to  a  single  alteration  in  the  tariff  of 
the  United  States  which  could  encourage 
a  belief  that  she  was  about  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  protection.  The  reverse  was 
the  case.  Every  change  that  America 
had  made,  every  change  that  France  had 
made,  had  been  directed  to  the  end  of  en- 
couraging their  own  manufactures,  or  pro- 
moting their  own  revenue.  The  hon  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport's  amateur  trip  to  the 
Continent  had  been  referred  to.  See,  it 
had  been  said,  the  extraordinary  effeot 
produced  by  that  man !  But  what  was 
the  fact  ?  In  every  one  of  the  large  com- 
mercial towns  which  he  had  yisited  he  no 
doubt  had  found  a  number  of  willing 
auditors;  he  had  been  received  and  fHed; 
but  by  whom  ?  By  a  body  of  merchants 
who  were  interested  in  obtaining  access  to 
our  markets,  but  who  had  no  influence  in 
inducing  their  Governments  to  adopt  any 
new  principle  of  policy  ;  and  also  by  a 
number  of  very  amiable  philanthropists, 
who  were  living  in  a  world  of  their  own 
creation.  What  was  the  answer  which 
had  been  given  by  the  French  Minister 
when  Lord  WTiitworth  applied  to  the 
French  Government  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  commerce  ?     He  said — 

*'  You  are  Iialf  a  century  in  advance  of  ns,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ask  us  to  enter 
into  such  a  race  of  competition  with  you;  but  if 
you  will  wait  till  we  are  on  equal  terms,  then  we 
may  consider  the  subject." 

From  that  time  to  the  present  successive 
attempts  had  been  constantly  made  to  at- 
tain similar  objects.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Bolton  and  others  had  been  employed 
on  the  same  service;  but  all  such  attempts 
had  utterly  failed,  and  he  would  challenge 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  produce  a  single  paragraph  from 
all  his  correspondence  with  foreign  coun- 
tries indicating  any  intention  to  relax  their 
restrictions  in  favour  of  the  manufactures 
or  commerce  of  this  country.  He  knew 
that  no  such  ])aragraph  could  be  found  ; 
and  ho  implored  the  House  to  abandon  the 
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absurd  policy  which  was  based  upon  so 
unfounded  a  hope.  It  was  not  hostility  to 
this  country,  but  self-defence,  which  in- 
duced this  course  of  policy  in  other  coun- 
tries; for  there  was  not  one  of  these  com- 
mercial States  which  did  not  see  that  our 
object  was  to  supplant  their  manufactures 
and  introduce  our  own.  Although,  there- 
fore, it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  last 
and  the  present  Government  to  throw  aside 
all  protection,  and  to  expose  all  classes  of 
the  community  to  a  most  unequal  and 
ruinous  competition,  burdened  as  they 
were  with  a  large  national  debt  and  a  very 
expensive  Government,  other  countries  still 
considered  it  the  first  duty  of  every  State 
to  protect  the  interests  of  its  own  subjects. 
This  country  possessed  great  energy  and 
great  resources;  but  unless  its  energy  and 
its  resources  received  some  assistance  from 
the  Government,  he  was  afraid  that  no  long 
time  would  elapse  before  they  were  entirely 
exhausted.  He  begged  pardon  of  the 
House  for  trespassing  so  long  upon  its  in- 
dulgence; and  he  would  conclude  at  once 
by  repeating  his  wish  that  the  two  branches 
of  the  subject  should  be  considered  by  two 
separate  Committees. 

Sib  W.  moles  WORTH:  Three  ques- 
tions had  been  raised  by  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer :  first,  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
pecuniary  embarrassment  of  the  country 
and  of  the  late  panic ;  secondly,  whether 
that  embarrassment  or  that  panic  had  been 
produced  or  aggravated  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  or  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England; 
and,  thirdly,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters had  deserved  praise  or  blame  for  the 
advice  they  had  tendered  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  With  regard  to 
the  causes  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassment 
of  the  country,  he  disagi-eed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Poole,  who  at- 
tributed it  to  a  want  of  currency;  he  attri- 
buted it  to  a  want  of  capital.  There  was  a 
deficiency,  not  of  the  instruments  by  which 
exchanges  were  made,  but  of  the  exchange- 
able things  themselves.  There  was  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  supply  of  capital  as  com- 
pared to  the  dcmaud  for  it.  The  floating 
capital  of  the  country,  that  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country  that  was  annually 
consumed  and  annually  reproduced,  out  of 
which  wages,  profits,  rents,  and  incomes 
were  paid,  was  deficient;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  demand  for  it  was  excessive.  The  de- 
ficiency of  the  supply  was  occasioned  partly 
by  causes  over  which  they  have  had  no 


control,  partly  by  their  own  folly  and  im- 
prudence. The  disease  in  the,  potato  had 
destroyed,  or  rather  prevented,  the  repro- 
duction of  an  amount  of  floating  capital 
equivalent  to  the  sum  paid  for  the  food  im- 
ported to  supply  the  place  of  the  potato. 
That  sum  hsid  been  estimated  at  twenty 
millions  and  upwards.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  it  had  come  out  of  the  income  of 
the  country ;  and  the  payment  of  it  had 
produced,  for  the  time,  a  much  greater 
pressure  upon  the  resources  of  the  nation 
than  the  destruction  of  a  much  larger 
amount  of  fixed  capital  would  have  done. 
Besides  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the 
expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money  on  rail- 
roads had  diminished  the  floating  capital  of 
the  country.  It  was  true  the  floating  capi- 
tal had  not  been  diminished  to  the  whole 
amount  of  that  expenditure:  some  portion 
of  that  amount — for  instance,  the  sums 
required  in  the  purchase  of  land — had  been 
merely  transferred  from  one  individual  to 
another,  and  may  have  continued  to  be 
floating  capital ;  but  a  large  portion  of  it 
had  been  paid  in  wages,  and  consumed 
in  food,  and  the  labour  given  in  return 
had  not  reproduced  floating  capital,  but 
created  fixed  capital  in  the  shape  of 
railroads.  It  was  true,  likewise,  that  the 
money  so  expended  would  ultimately  in- 
crease the  productive  powers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  facilitate  accumulation;  but  mean- 
while the  returns  were  trifling  as  compared 
with  the  expenditure;  and  the  pressure  oc- 
casioned by  the  sudden  conversion  of  so 
large  an  amount  of  floating  capital  into 
fixed  capital  was  intense.  In  fact,  the  na- 
tion was  very  much  in  the  position  of  a 
man  who,  over  eager  to  improve  his  estate, 
had  expended  upon  planting,  draining, 
farm-buildings,  roads,  and  the  like,  not 
merely  the  accumulations  of  past  years  of 
thrift  and  industry,  but  even  the  money 
with  which  he  should  have  provided  food 
and  clothing  for  himself  and  his  children, 
and  then  he  had  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  means  of 
completing  his  improvements,  by  borrowing 
at  a  high  rate  of  interest  from  his  neigh- 
bours. The  want  of  funds  to  complete  the 
railroads,  and  the  attempt  to  borrow  them, 
had  created  the  demand  for  capital.  From 
that  excessive  demand  for  capital,  com- 
bined with  the  diminished  supply  of  it, 
arose  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  of  the 
country.  It  was  evident,  on  a  moment's 
reflection,  that  they  stood  in  need,  not  of 
currency,  but  of  capital.  What,  he  asked, 
for  instancei  did  the  directors  of  railroads 
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want  ?  They  wanted  to  complete  their 
works  and  to  pay  their  lahourers.  They 
wanted  wood,  iron,  stone,  and  other  mate- 
rials for  their  works.  They  wanted  hread, 
heef,  heer,  sugar,  tea,  tohacco,  and  other 
commodities  for  their  lahourers.  The 
whole  question  resolved  itself,  therefore, 
into  the  means  of  ohtaining  these  commo- 
dities. If  they  had  existed  in  ahundance 
in  the  country,  there  would  have  heen  no 
difficulty  ahout  exchanging  them;  hut  they 
did  not  exist  in  sufficient  amount  in  the 
country,  and  they  could  not  he  ohtained 
from  other  countries  merely  hy  augmenting 
the  number  of  bits  of  paper  in  circulation. 
To  obtain  them  from  other  countries  they 
must  be  paid  for  in  gold  or  other  commodi- 
ties ;  but  there  was  neither  the  gold  nor 
the  other  commodities  to  spare ;  in  short, 
capital  was  deficient — thence  the  embar- 
rassment of  the  nation.  The  only  remedy 
was  on  the  one  hand  to  diminish  the  de- 
mand for  capital,  on  the  other  hand  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  it.  To  diminish  the 
demand  for  capital,  expenditure  must  be 
curtailed;  to  increase  the  supply  of  capital, 
it  must  be  tempted  to  come  from  other 
countries.  To  curtail  expenditure,  the 
calls  upon  railroad  shares  must  be  dimin- 
ished as  much  as  possible.  To  tempt  cap- 
ital  from  other  countries,  they  must  be  con- 
tent to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  to 
sell  their  best  securities  cheap.  Therefore, 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature, 
either  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, or  to  raise  the  price  of  securities,  or 
to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  would  only 
prolong  or  augment  the  embarrassment  of 
the  nation.  He  utterly  disagreed,  there- 
fore, with  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
attributed  the  embarrassment  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  want  of  currency ;  and  who  had 
likewise  ascribed  the  supposed  want  of 
currency  to  the  conduct  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  on 
that  account  had  cast  great  blame  on 
those  Directors.  He  thought  it  very  dif- 
ficult, if  not  quite  impossible,  for  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to 
reduce  the  currency  below  that  amount 
which  was  actually  required  for  transacting 
the  business  of  the  country.  It  appeared 
to  him,  if  the  exchangeable  things  were  in 
existence,  and  men  wanted  to  exchange 
them,  they  would  soon  find  the  means  of 
so  doing.  Suppose,  for  instance,  he  said, 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  the  power,  and  were  to  exercise  the 
power,  of  unduly  contracting  the  amount 
of  their  notes  in  circulation;  then,  he  be- 


lieved, that  bankers'  checks  and  bills  of 
exchange  would  soon  supply  the  deficiency, 
especially  of  notes  above  the  value  of  ten 
pounds;  and  notes  above  the  value  of  ten 
pounds  constituted  one-half  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  fact,  it 
was  well  known  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  business  of  the  country  was 
transacted  by  means  of  bankers*  cheques 
and  bills  of  exchange;  and  that  Bank  of 
England  notes  formed  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  real  currency  of  the  country.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  Bank  of  England 
held  any  large  amount  of  private  deposits, 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Directors 
unduly  to  contract  the  amount  of  their 
notes  in  circulation  would  only  cause  a 
drain  on  those  deposits,  until  the  public 
obtained  the  amount  of  notes  required. 
Therefore,  such  an  attempt  would  soon  be 
defeated.  On  the  other  hand,  he  believed 
it  to  be  equally  difficult  for  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  to  unduly  increase 
the  currency  of  the  country.  For,  if  they 
were  to  attempt  to  do  so,  either  by  pur- 
chasing securities,  or  by  increasing  their 
loans  to  the  public — if  they  were  thus  to 
endeavour  to  increase  the  amount  of  their 
notes  in  circulation,  beyond  that  which 
was  required  for  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, then  the  notes  so  issued  in  excess 
would  not  be  idle;  they  would  either  be 
returned  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged  for 
gold,  or  they  would  be  employed  in  dis- 
counting bills;  thus  a  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Bank  would  be  intercepted; 
in  both  cases  the  circulation  of  notes  would 
be  reduced,  and  speedily  brought  within 
due  limits;  and  the  result  would  be,  not  an 
increase  of  circulation,  but  a  loan  or  in- 
vestment of  the  capital  of  the  Bank.  He 
believed  that  the  power  of  the  Bank  to 
affect  the  monetary  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, arose  not  from  any  power  the  Di- 
rectors possessed  of  unduly  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  currency  of  the  country, 
but  from  the  vast  capital  they  held  as 
bankers.  By  lending  that  capital,  they 
could  at  one  time  encourage  enterprise 
and  foster  speculation;  at  another  time,  by 
suddenly  refusing  to  lend,  they  could  occa- 
sion great  inconvenience  and  loss  to  those 
who  were  accustomed,  properly  or  impro- 
perly, to  rely  upon  them  for  assistance. 
In  both  cases  they  would  affect  public  cre- 
dit, not  in  their  capacity  of  directors  of  a 
bank  of  issue,  but  as  ordinary  bankers. 
A  charge  had  been  brought  against  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  consulted  the  interests 
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of  their  proprietary  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  Suppose,  he  said,  that  charge 
were  true,  then  the  question  arose— were 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  pub- 
lic functionaries,  or  not?  Were  they 
bound  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, or  those  of  their  proprietary  ?  It  had 
been  generally  understood  that  the  object 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  to  relieve 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
all  obligation  to  consider  themselves  public 
functionaries.  By  that  Act  they  had  been 
deprived  of  their  former  power  of  issuing 
notes;  and  they  had  been  told  over  and 
over  again  that  they  never  had  been  pub- 
lic functionaries  except  with  regard  to  their 
issues;  but  that  with  regard  to  their  depo- 
sits they  were  just  like  other  bankers.  If 
this  position  were  correct,  on  what  grounds 
were  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  bf  England 
to  be  blamed  for  consultingly  exclusively 
the  interests  of  their  proprietary  ?  If  the 
position  were  correct,  that  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop,  with  the  consequent  loan 
to  Ireland,  that  the  vast  expenditure  on 
railroads,  that  the  demand  for  capital 
to  complete  those  railroads,  that  the 
large  exportation  of  gold  to  pay  for 
food  for  Ireland,  and  for  the  augmented 
consumption  in  England  caused  by  the 
expenditure  on  railroads — if  those  causes 
had  produced  the  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment of  the  country,  it  followed  that 
that  embarrassment  could  not  be  fairly  at- 
tributed to  the  provisions  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act.  For  that  Act  could  no  more 
have  produced  speculation  in  railways, 
than  it  could  have  produced  the  failure  of 
the  potato  crop.  The  Act  of  1844  merely 
determined  the  numerical  relation  that  was 
to  exist  between  the  amount  of  notes  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  might 
issue,  and  the  quantity  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank.  It  was  certain  that  that  Act  did 
not  require  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  keep  a  less  amount  of  bullion 
in  store  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
done.  Consequently  it  could  not  have  in- 
creased the  power  of  the  Directors  to  en- 
courage speculation.  On  the  contrary,  it 
had  probably  compelled  the  Directors  to 
keep  a  larger  amount  of  bullion  in  store 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 
Thus  it  must  have  diminished  the  capital 
that  the  Bank  could  lend  to  the  public, 
and  it  must  have  thus  diminished  the 
power  of  the  Bank  to  encourage  specula- 
tion, especially  at  the  time  when  over- 
speculation  was  most  dangerous,  namely, 
when  gold  was  going  out  of  the  coun- 


try. An  hon.  Gentleman  had  attributed 
the  embarrassment  of  the  country  party 
to  free  trade  and  to  a  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws;  but  what  could  a  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  have  had  to  do  with  the  antecedent 
events  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
and  railway  speculation  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  appeared  to  him  that,  if  a  system  of  free 
trade  had  been  long  ago  established,  food 
would  have  been  regularly  grown  and  im- 
ported from  the  food-growing  countries, 
and  regularly  paid  for  in  the  manufactures 
of  England;  then  the  increased  demand 
for  food  would  have  been  followed  by  an 
increased  demand  for  manufactures,  less 
gold  would  have  been  exported,  and  less 
embarrassment  would  have  ensued.  He 
maintained,  therefore,  that  the  pecuniary 
embarrassment  of  the  country  could  not  be 
justly  attributed  either  to  any  defect  in  the 
currency,  or  to  the  operations  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  or  to  free  trade,  or  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws;  but  it  could  be  traced 
entirely  to  a  deficiency  of  capital,  partly 
caused  by  over-speculation.  What,  he 
asked,  were  the  causes  of  the  over-specula- 
tion ?  He  believed  that  they  could  easily 
be  assigned;  that  they  were  of  periodic  re- 
currence; that  no  Act  of  the  Legislature 
could  prevent  them,  and  no  prudence  on 
the  part  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  other  constituted  authorities, 
could  avert  their  evil  effects.  He  said  that 
it  could  not  be  doubted  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  capital  in  England  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  profitably 
and  safely  employing  it.  After  a  time, 
therefore,  there  arose  a  fierce  competition 
between  the  owners  of  capital  for  the  means 
of  investing  their  capital;  every  branch  of 
industry  became  overstocked;  the  prices  of 
all  securities  rose;  the  rate  of  interest  fell; 
large  classes  of  the  community  (especially 
the  middhng  classes,  and  those  who  lived 
upon  the  profits  of  small  capitals),  found 
their  incomes  reduced;  they  became  un- 
easy, impatient,  inclined  to  listen  to  every 
new  and  plausible  project  that  held  out 
some  prospect  of  higher  profits;  eagerly, 
rashly  they  embarked  in  such  schemes;  a 
few,  the  more  cautious  and  more  cunning, 
might  realise  fortunes,  but  to  the  majority 
the  speculation  failed;  a  large  amount  of 
capital  was  destroyed;  and  great  misery 
ensued.  After  a  time  the  storm  passed 
by,  prosperity  returned,  fresh  capital  was 
rapidly  accumulated,  the  means  of  safely 
investing  it  again  became  deficient,  the 
past  was  forgotten,  it  bequeathed  no  lesson 
to  prosperity.     The  same  cycle  of  ovents 
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was  repeated,  and  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
another  Argo  carried  another  hand  of 
heroes  in  search  after  the  golden  fleece — 

'*  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  qua)  vehat 

Argo 
Deleotos  heroas ;  crunt  etiam  altera  bella ; 
Atque  iterum    ad   Trojam  magnus   mittetur 

Achilles." 

The  Mississippi  scheme  was  revived,  and 
another  **  Law*'  returned  to  the  speculating 
world.  He  said,  that  two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  country 
had  heen  in  the  most  flourishing  condition. 
Trade  had  heen  thriving,  the  labouring 
classes  had  been  fuUy  employed,  capital 
had  been  steadily  flowing  into  the  country, 
the  treasure  of  the  Bank  of  England  had 
reached  a  greater  amount  than  had  ever 
been  anticipated.  Consols  were  at  par,  the 
rate  of  interest  for  short  periods  on  the 
best  securities  did  not  exceed  two  and  a 
half  per  cent;  in  fact,  money  was  a  drug. 
At  that  moment  the  success  of  one  or  two 
great  lines  of  railroad  directed  public  at- 
tention to  railroads  as  profitable  invest- 
ments for  capital;  their  power  of  facilitat- 
ing production  and  economising  capital; 
the  lightning-like  speed  of  their  passenger 
trains;  the  certainty  that  they  must  ulti- 
mately cover  the  face  of  the  country,  that 
every  town  of  any  importance,  and  every 
district  possessing  either  agricultural  or 
mineral  wealth  must  sooner  or  later  have 
its  railroad — all  this  had  engendered  such 
a  fever  for  railroad  speculation,  that  but 
few  had  escaped  the  contagion;  one-half 
the  community  had  been  occupied  in  form- 
ing projects  for  railroads,  calculating  ima- 
ginary traffic  tables,  and  surveying  the 
length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land;  the 
other  half  had  busied  themselves  in  buying 
and  selling  scrip.  Men  and  women  of 
every  class  and  grade  in  society,  from  the 
peer  to  the  peasant — one-half  the  House  of 
Lords,  three-quarters  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  engaged  in  these  transactions. 
Men  with  small  capitals  had  embarked  in 
them,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  their  scanty 
incomes — men  without  capital,  expecting 
rapidly  to  acquire  the  fortunes  they  never 
could  obtain  by  honest  and  patient  indus- 
try; and  men  with  broken  fortunes,  crip- 
pled with  debt,  traders  on  fictitious  capital, 
swindlers  in  the  garb  of  merchant  princes, 
impostors  and  deceivers  of  the  public,  had 
clutched  at  these  speculations,  in  the  hope 
of  putting  off  the  day  of  reckoning,  and 
postponing  for  a  time  the  inevitable  crash. 
It  mattered  not  where  the  railway  was  to 
be.  Railroads  over  desolate  moors,  through 


decayed  towns,  to  harbours  without  com- 
merce; railroads  up  impracticable  gradients, 
and  through  impassable  tunnels;  railroads 
in  Spain,  railroads  in  India,  railroads  in 
Canada — all  had  found  eager  purchasers 
for  scrip  at  a  premium.  Successful  specu- 
lators had  been  crowned  and  worshipped. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  had 
been  subscribed  to  their  honour.  They 
had  been  travestied  into  statesmen,  and  a 
network  of  iron  had  been  prescribed  as  the 
remedy  for  the  famine  and  misery  of  a 
starving  people.  In  that  wild  and  universal 
worship  of  the  demon  of  speculation,  a  large 
portion  of  the  community  had  undertaken 
to  provide  within  a  limited  period  of  time  a 
greater  amount  of  capital  than  they  them- 
selves possessed,  or  than  the  country  could 
have  immediately  spared  for  permanent  in- 
vestment. The  efforts  to  meet  engage- 
ments, the  competition  to  obtain  capital  by 
means  of  loans  or  by  the  sale  of  securities, 
had  first  produced  the  pressure  on  the 
money  market;  then  the  rate  of  interest 
rose,  the  price  of  all  securities  fell,  capital 
became  scarcer  and  scarcer,  it  was  with- 
drawn from  the  deposits,  especially  of 
country  bankers,  in  order  to  pay  up  ridl- 
way  calls  and  to  purchase  railway  deben- 
tures; the  bankers  were  thus  unable  to 
furnish  their  usual  supplies  to  the  bill 
brokers;  the  bill  brokers  were  in  conse- 
quence unable  to  discount  the  paper  of  the 
merchant;  and  the  merchant,  who  had 
been  trading  upon  borrowed  capital,  or 
upon  insufficient  capital,  or  whose  capital 
had  been  engaged  in  foreign  plantations  or 
in  other  objectionable  securities,  failed  to 
meet  his  engagements.  In  that  struggle, 
therefore,  the  most  reckless  and  the  most 
deeply  involved  had  first  failed,  and  among 
them  had  been  some  who  had  been  unjustly 
held  in  the  highest  repute;  for  instance, 
joint-stock  banks  had  failed  with  enormous 
paid-up  capitals,  their  du*ectors  had  disre- 
garded every  sound  principle  of  banking, 
and  had  squandered  the  funds  of  their  pro- 
prietary in  abetting  the  wildest  speculations. 
Again,  long-established  houses  had  failed, 
that  never  had  been  solvent  within  the  ex- 
perience of  the  existing  partners.  Those 
partners  had  ranked  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  mercantile  world;  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  liabilities  they  would  pay  a 
few  shillings  in  the  pound.  They  had  gone 
on  year  after  year  fraudulently  contracting 
engagements  with  the  public  which  they 
never  could  have  hoped  to  discharge,  reck- 
lessly accumiilating  debts,  careless  of  the 
ruin  and  misery  they  must  produce.  Hardly 
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one  of  these  failures  had  deserved  a  regret; 
but  the  sudden  exposure  of  their  rottenness 
had  shaken  public  confidence,  and  had 
given  birth  to  the  panic.  With  regard  to 
that  panic,  he  would  now  ask,  whether  it 
had  been  aggravated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  ?  Whe- 
ther the  Directors  had  been  compelled  to  do 
so  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  ?  And,  lastly,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment had,  therefore,  been  justified  in  au- 
thorising the  Directors  of  the  Bank  to  dis- 
regard the  provisions  of  that  Act  ?  To  an- 
swer those  questions,  he  would  state,  very 
briefly,  what  appeared  to  him  to  bo  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case.  From  the  return 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
published  under  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  it 
appeared  that  every  year,  in  the  months 
of  April  and  October,  there  was  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  deposits  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  the  extent  of  between  four  and 
five  millions.  That  diminution  always 
took  place  in  the  public  deposits;  it  arose 
from  the  payment  of  the  dividends,  and  had 
generally  been  counteracted  in  a  slight  de- 
gree by  a  small  increase  of  the  private  de- 
posits. To  pay  those  four  or  five  millions, 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  had 
usually  reduced  their  reserve  of  notes  to 
the  extent  of  a  million  or  a  million  and  a 
half.  They  had  likewise  always  diminish- 
ed their  other  securities  (that  is,  their  ac- 
commodation to  the  public)  to  the  extent  of 
between  two  and  four  millions,  and  some- 
times they  had  parted  with  a  portion  of 
their  Government  securities.  They  had 
acted  precisely  in  that  manner  in  October 
last.  According  to  the  return  of  the  9th 
of  October,  at  that  period  they  had  in  the 
banking  department  a  reserve  of  notes  and 
bullion  which  did  not  exceed  3,800,000Z. 
As  they  would  in  all  probability  have  to 
pay  a  sum  of  between  four  and  five  mil- 
lions, their  reserve  would  have  been  ex- 
hausted if  they  had  departed  from  their 
usual  course  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
their  private  securities.  They  had,  there- 
fore, signified  their  intention  of  not  renew- 
ing loans,  and  during  the  ensuing  week 
there  was  a  reduction  in  the  other  securi- 
ties to  the  extent  of  two  millions  and  a  half, 
precisely  the  same  amount  by  which  those 
securities  had  been  reduced  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  October,  1846.  But  as 
that  had  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the 
panic,  occasioned  by  the  failures  to  which 
he  had  referred,  it  had  greatly  aggravated 
the  panic.  For  when  private  bankers 
found  that  they  could  not  obtain  advances 


at  the  Bank  of  England,  even  upon  Go- 
vernment securities,  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  adopt  every  means  of  securing 
themselves,  to  refuse  all  accommodations 
to  their  customers,  and  to  keep  their  notes 
in  reserve  to  meet  the  probable  run  upon 
their  deposits.  Thus  money  had  become 
scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  the  panic  had  in- 
creased. Meanwhile  the  reserve  of  notes 
had  gradually  diminished.  At  the  period 
of  the  return  of  the  23rd  of  October,  there- 
serve  of  notes  and  bullion  had  been  re- 
duced below  two  millions,  whilst  the  liabi- 
lities of  the  Bank  on  account  of  private  de- 
posits alone  amounted  to  eight  millions  and 
a  half.  In  the  midst  of  a  panic,  that  was 
a  most  alarming  disproportion  between 
those  liabilities  and  assets.  For  if  the 
panic  had  continued,  and  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing, the  country  bankers  would  have 
become  alarmed,  the  alarm  might  have 
spread  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  all 
parties,  even  the  most  solvent,  would  have 
endeavoured  to  secure  themselves  by  ob- 
taining notes  or  gold.  The  demand  would 
have  faUen  entirely  upon  the  banking  de- 
partment, and  a  drain  of  less  than  a  couple 
of  millions  would  have  exhausted  the  re- 
serve. The  possibility  of  such  a  drain 
upon  the  private  deposits  was  by  no  means 
an  extravagant  supposition;  for  he  found 
that  in  the  course  of  one  week,  in  August, 
1836,  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  private 
deposits  to  the  extent  of  l,700,000l.  He 
believed  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  at 
the  period  when  the  Government  inter- 
fered, the  reserve  of  notes  did  not  exceed 
1,100,000/.  More  than  half  of  that  sum 
was  distributed  among  the  branches  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  remainder,  amount- 
ing to  about  500, 000^,  was  the  whole  re- 
serve of  notes  in  the  Bank  in  London;  and 
it  was  said,  that  that  sum  could  have  been 
reduced  to  100,000^.  by  the  check  of  a 
single  London  banker.  Therefore,  if  the 
Government  had  determined  not  to  inter- 
fere, the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
would  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  Btill 
more  stringent  measures  to  guard  their  re- 
serve. Not  only  must  they  have  peremp- 
torily refused  all  advances  and  discounts, 
but  they  must  have  endeavoured  to  sell 
securities  at  any  sacrifice.  If  they  had 
acted  in  that  manner,  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  how  low  the  funds  might  not 
have  fallen,  and  how  high  the  rate  of  in- 
terest might  not  have  risen.  In  fact,  money 
would  have  been  unattainable  on  any  terms 
— the  panic  would  have  increased  tenfold 
— ^there  would  have  been  an  end  to  all 
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credit — many  bankers  would  have  stopped 
payment — large  masses  of  the  population 
would  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
— riot,  misery,  and  confusion  would  have 
ensued.  And,  after  all,  the  efforts  of  the 
Directors  might  not  have  been  successful 
in  securing  the  Bank;  if  not  success- 
ful, then  the  banking  department  of  the 
Bank  would  have  stopped  payment  with 
eight  millions  in  the  coffers  of  the  issue 
department.  To  avert  such  a  calamity,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  panic  by  enabling  every 
really  strong  house  to  feel  confident  that  it 
could  raise  money  in  case  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, the  Government  had  interfered, 
and  had  authorised  the  Governors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  disregard  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bank  Charter.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  been  said  that  those  appre- 
hensions were  unfounded;  that  the  Bank 
of  England  had  never  been  in  any  real 
danger;  that  the  Directors  could  have  ob- 
tained any  amount  of  notes  they  might 
have  required,  either  by  selling  securities, 
or  by  refusing  to  renew  loans;  that  if  by 
so  doing  a  few  more  bad  houses  had  been 
broken,  so  much  the  better  for  the  public 
interest.  It  had  been  asserted,  that  when 
the  Government  interfered,  the  storm  had 
abated,  the  danger  had  gone  by;  and  that 
subsequent  events  had  proved  that  inter- 
ference to  have  been  unnecessary.  It  had 
likewise  been  said  that  that  interference 
was  a  very  bad  precedent;  that  on  all  fu- 
ture occasions,  either  of  agricultural  or 
commercial  distress,  the  Government  would 
bo  called  upon  to  interfere,  and  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  refusing,  even  when  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  might  follow 
such  interference.  And,  lastly,  it  had 
been  said  that  that  interference  would  un- 
settle the  whole  of  the  currency  question 
so  happily  settled  before,  would  let  loose  a 
torrent  of  nonsense,  which  might  produce 
an  inundation  of  inconvertible  paper.  He 
acknowledged  that  there  was  great  force 
in  many  of  those  arguments;  he  deeply  la- 
mented the  necessity  of  that  interference 
— he  thought  that  great  vigour  and  deter- 
mination would  bo  required  to  prevent  the 
evil  consequences  of  such  a  precedent.  In 
his  opinion,  the  question  had  been,  on 
which  side  was  the  balance  of  evil  ?  Whe- 
ther, at  the  period  when  the  Government 
interfered,  it  was  proved  that  greater  harm 
would  have  been  done  by  letting  things 
take  their  course,  than  would  be  done  by 
that  interference  ?  He  asked  what  had 
been  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who 
ou^jht  to  have  been  and  were   the  most 


competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  such 
matters  ?  He  answered,  that  among  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  city  the  weight 
of  authority  had  been  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  interference  of  the  Government, 
and  in  their  opinion  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  would  have  ensued  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  refused  to  interfere.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  thought  that  no 
blame  could  attach  to  the  Government  for 
the  course  which  they  had  pursued.  It 
had  been  said  by  some  who  approved  of  the 
interference  of  the  Government,  that  the 
Bank  had  been  recommended  to  charge  too 
high  a  rate  of  interest.  He  thought,  on 
the  contrary,  that  that  high  rate  of  inte- 
rest had  alone  prevented  any  inmiediate 
danger  from  the  interference  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  danger  had  been  lest  the 
Bank,  by  increasing  its  loans  and  dis- 
counts, should  have  revived  speculation 
and  encouraged  imports,  which  might  have 
caused  a  turn  in  the  exchanges  and  an  ex- 
portation of  gold,  which  might  have  ex- 
hausted the  treasures  of  the  Bank.  The 
high  rate  of  interest  had  prevented  the 
Bank  from  increasing  to  any  extent  its 
loans  and  discounts;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Government,  every  person  who  pos- 
sessed unquestionable  securities  felt  cer- 
tain that  he  could  obtain  money  in  case  of 
need.  This  had  allayed  the  panic.  To 
restore  confidence  had  been  the  sole  object 
of  the  Government.  They  could  not  have 
wished  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  for 
they  could  not  create  capital,  and  a  high 
rate  of  interest  was  necessary  to  diminish 
the  demand  for  capital,  and  to  entice  capi- 
tal from  foreign  countries.  He  would  not 
trespass  upon  the  patience  of  the  House 
by  discussing  at  any  length  the  question  of 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act.  He  would  merely  observe,  that  if, 
as  some  persons  had  maintained,  the  object 
of  that  Act  had  been  to  prevent  over- 
speculation,  and  to  render  a  crisis  impos- 
sible, then  it  could  not  be  denied  that  in 
that  respect  the  Act  had  not  been  success- 
ful. But  if,  as  some  persons  (in  his  opin- 
ion much  more  correctly)  had  asserted,  the 
only  object  of  that  Act  had  been  to  secure 
the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note,  and  to 
prevent  all  apprehensions  on  that  head 
during  the  period  of  a  crisis,  then  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  in  that  respect  the 
framers  of  the  Act  of  1844  had  attained 
their  object;  for  neither  in  April  nor  in 
October  last,  had  any  one  entertained  the 
slightest  apprehension  with  regard  to  the 
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convertibility  of  the  currency  —  though, 
in  every  crisis  that  had  preceded  the  Act 
of  1844  such  apprehensions  had  been  pre- 
valent, and  not  altogether  ill-founded.  Hav- 
ing rendered  this  service  to  the  community, 
it  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  there 
should  have  been  a  necessity  for  suspend- 
ing its  operation.  Whence  that  necessity 
arose,  was  a  question  well  deserving  the 
consideration  of  a  Committee  of  the  House. 
Some  persons  had  cast  great  blame  on  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  not 
having  commenced  at  a  much  earlier  period 
to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  and 
discount.  It  had  been  said  that  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England  belonged 
individually  to  the  class  of  borrowers;  that 
some  of  them  had  been  needy  borrowers, 
as  had  been  proved  by  their  failures;  that, 
as  borrowers,  it  was  for  their  advantage 
that  the  rate  of  interest  should  always  oe 
as  low  as  possible;  consequently,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  monetary  pressure  their  private  in- 
terest was  opposed  to  the  public  interest, 
which  required  that  the  rate  of  interest 
should  increase  with  the  scarcity  of  capi- 
tal. It  had  been  maintained  that  if  the 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  gone 
on  gradually  increasing  the  rate  of  interest 
from  the  commencement  of  the  pressure  in 
the  money  market;  if  they  had  been  the 
dearest  instead  of  the  cheapest  of  money 
lenders,  there  never  could  have  been 
any  necessity  for  them  to  refuse  loans 
on  unquestionable  securities — the  panic 
would  never  have  reached  the  height 
it  did — and  the  interference  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  have  been  necessary. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  cor- 
rect view  of  the  course  which  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  have 
pursued,  if  it  had  been  their  duty  to  consult 
the  public  interest  exclusively.  But  he 
doubted  whether  such  a  course  would  have 
been  the  beat  for  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  proprietary  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  had  a  large  and 
gradually  increasing  sum  of  money  in  their 
hands,  which  they  could  use  only  for  a 
short  period  of  time.  In  order  to  ensure 
customers  they  had  lent  it  at  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest,  and  they  had  made  the 
most  money  they  could.  It  might  be  said 
that  by  so  doing  they  had  brought  the 
banking  department  of  the  Bank  into  the 
danger  of  stopping  payment;  but  the  Bank 
of  England  was  not  like  an  ordinary  bank. 
No  Government  would  let  the  Bank  of 
England  stop  payment  when  they  could 


prevent  such  a  calamity,  by  simply  sus- 
pending the  operation  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Therefore  he  thought  that,  acting 
under  such  an  hypothesis,  the  Directors  of 
the  Bank  of  England  had  pursued  the 
course  best  calculated  to  promote  the  im- 
mediate pecuniary  interests  of  their  pro- 
prietary. For  so  acting  the  Directors 
were  not  to  blame,  for  they  were  not 
public  functionaries,  and  they  had  been 
told  over  and  over  again  in  that  Houjse 
that  the  Bill  of  1844  relieved  them  from 
all  obligations  to  consider  themselves  as 
anything  more  than  private  bankers. 
It  was  quite  a  different  question  whe- 
ther a  banking  corporation  with  the  enor- 
mous power  and  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
England  should  be  permitted  to  exist.  It 
had,  without  doubt,  the  power  of  doing 
great  injury  to  the  community.  He  would, 
however,  leave  that  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  In  conclusion,  he  said 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  pecuniary 
embarrassment  of  the  country  could  be 
traced  partly  to  physical  causes,  partly  to 
their  own  folly  and  imprudence.  That 
that  embarrassment  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  currency  of  the  country,  nor  could  it 
be  justly  attributed  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act,  nor  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England;  but 
he  said  that  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
unforeseen  and  disgraceful  failures  of  so 
many  of  the  merchant  princes,  a  panic 
had  seized  upon  the  nation,  then  such  had 
been  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
that  its  Directors  had  been  compelled  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  to 
act  in  a  manner  that  would  have  placed  the 
community  in  imminent  peril.  One  word 
from  the  Government  had  allayed  the 
panic  and  restored  confidence.  That  inter- 
ference was  inevitable,  but  deeply  to  be 
regretted.  Might  it  never  be  drawn  into 
an  evil  precedent !  And  he  entreated  hon. 
Members  not  to  suppose  that  any  act  of 
the  Legislature  could  at  once  relieve  the 
nation  from  the  present  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments, for  those  embarrassments  had 
their  origin  in  causes  over  which  Parlia- 
ment had  no  control,  and  they  must  suffer 
with  patience,  like  men  who  had  lived  be- 
yond their  means,  until  they  could  retrieve 
their  fortunes  by  prudence  and  economy. 

Mb.  CAYLEY  said,  he  was  almost  per- 
suaded, by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  just  sat  down,  that  he  could  trace 
in  it  the  hand  of  the  wciier  of  some  of  those 
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articles  wliicli  had  lately  appeared  in  a 
leading  journal,  and  which  had  given  pre- 
cisely the  same  solution  of  our  commercial 
difficulties  as  the  hon.  Baronet  had  done. 
He  was  sure  there  were  few  persons  in  the 
country,  except  the  writer  of  those  articles, 
who  would  be  so  bold  as  to  deny  altogether 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  Act  of  1844 
upon  our  commercial  system :  and,  he 
should  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  pub- 
lic out  of  doors  would  lend  their  sanction 
to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  that 
that  Act  had  been  in  no  respect  the  cause 
of  embarrassment.  If  anything  could  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  in  these  days,  it  would 
be  that  no  attempt  whatever  had  been 
made  to  answer  the  comprehensive  and 
conclusive  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring);  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  omitted  to  do 
so,  he  concluded  that  that  speech  was  un- 
answerable. To  him  (Mr.  Cayley)  it  was 
some  consolation,  after  witnessing  the  in- 
undation which  had  swept  away  so  many 
mercantile  houses  of  such  long  standing,  to 
see  one  merchant  left,  and  that  the  first 
merchant,  not  only  of  this  country  but 
perhaps  of  any  other,  presenting  himself 
to  the  House,  and  generously  standing  up 
for  his  order,  and  boldly  furnishing  the 
true  solution  of  our  difficulties.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  gone  over  just  the  same 
ground  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  repeated  the  dogma  that  it  was 
not  a  deficiency  of  notes  that  had  been  the 
cause  of  those  difficulties.  But  who  had 
stated  that  that  was  the  cause  ?  It  was 
the  real  and  not  the  nominal  amount  of 
notes  that  was  the  question.  The  argu- 
ment of  Gentlemen  differing  from  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  question  had  been  that 
the  limit  of  1844,  appearing  imminent  in 
April,  when  the  reserves  of  the  Bank  were 
so  low,  created  a  panic  in  the  mercantile 
mind  at  those  reserves  being  so  low,  and 
at  the  palpable  want  of  power  in  the  Bank 
to  assist  commerce,  and  that  that  had  been 
the  cause  of  mercantile  discredit,  and  of 
the  consequent  embarrassment.  In  sum- 
mer it  was  true  that  some  temporary 
abatement  of  the  pressure  took  place;  but 
the  first  casualty,  such  as  the  failure  in 
the  com  speculations,  brought  back  the 
discredit  and  pressure  in  a  greatly  aggra- 
vated form.  And  it  was  quite  clear  that 
if  commercial  difficulties  were  caused  by  a 
real  scarcity  of  notes,  arising  out  of  a 
hoarding  of  them,  and  not  from  a  scarcity 
in  their  nominal  amount,  those  difficulties 
would  have  been  relieved  if  the  Govern- 


ment interference  had  come  earlier.  Then 
they  had  the  same  argument  as  that  used 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
a  main  cause  of  our  difficulties  had  been 
the  deficiency  of  capital.  He  should  like 
to  know,  however,  in  what  manner  that 
assertion  had  been  proved;  for  it  had  so 
happened  that,  though  we  had  had  this 
year  a  sudden  demand  made  upon  us  for  a 
supply  of  foreign  corn,  yet  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  informed  the  House 
that  we  could  raise  33,000,000?.  to  pay 
for  it.  That  certainly  did  not  show  a  de- 
ficiency of  capital.  Did  the  terms  upon 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  contracted 
his  loan  in  spring,  viz.,  at  3?.  75.  6(i.  per 
cent,  prove  the  existence  of  a  scarcity  of 
capital  ?  In  the  spring  it  had  been  stated 
that  we  had  low  stocks  of  all  imported  ar- 
ticles except  silk  and  tobacco;  at  present 
we  had  average  stocks  of  all  these  articles, 
except  cotton,  which  was  deficient  in  crop. 
Did  that  look  like  a  deficiency  of  capital  ? 
Hitherto  we  had  heard  from  the  free-trado 
school  no  doctrine  so  often  repeated  as 
that  of  **  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  sell- 
ing in  the  dearest  market;'*  but  what  did 
the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark  say? 
Why,  that  we  had  now  to  buy  gold  dear, 
and  sell  our  best  securities  and  our  best 
goods  cheap!  He  (Mr.  Cayley)  should 
like  to  know  where  was  the  profit  which 
arose  from  transactions  like  that.  But 
when  the  statement  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  capital  was  made,  the  real 
object  must  be  to  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  high  rate  of  discount  by  an  abso- 
late  deficiency  of  capital.  What  had  taken 
place  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  interest  ?  They  had  been  300 
years,  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  ca- 
pital in  this  country,  reducing  the  amount 
of  interest  from  10  per  cent  to  about  4  per 
cent;  and  could  any  person  think,  alter 
that  experience,  that  scarcity  of  capital 
had  caused  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest 
of  from  4  per  cent  in  January,  to  10  or  12 
per  cent  in  April  ?  That  while  it  took 
three  centuries  to  effect  a  fall  of  6  per  cent 
in  the  rate  of  interest,  it  should  take  only 
three  months  to  effect  a  rise  of  6  per  cent? 
It  was  arrant  absurdity  to  suppose  it. 
The  present  embarrassments  arose  not 
from  a  scarcity  of  capital,  but  from  a 
scarcity  of  currency.  They  had  been  ag- 
gravated by  the  hoarding  which  had  ac- 
companied the  general  distrust.  One  thing 
fell  from  the  hon.  Baronet  in  which  he  per- 
fectly agreed — the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  no  right  to  blame  the  disore- 
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tion  or  indiscretion  of  the  Bank  Directors 
for  the  present  state  of  things.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Jones  Lojd  on  the  matter;  hut  he 
forgot  to  report  to  the  House  the  ex- 
pressions he  himself  used  during  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  measure  of  1844.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  then  said,  that  the 
Act  of  1844  would  take  away  all  dis- 
cretionary power  from  the  Bank.  What 
right  had  he,  then,  to  hlame  the  Bank 
Directors,  to  whom,  as  he  said,  the  Act 
left  no  discretionary  power  ?  Then  there 
were  the  speculations  in  railways.  These 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  considered  had 
materially  assisted  in  hrin^ng  on  the  pre- 
sent crisis.  Now  he  (Mr.  Cayley)  did  not 
know  any  parties  that  had  contributed 
more  to  the  railway  speculations  than  the 
Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  neu- 
tralising that  excellent  report  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  had  been  produced  under 
the  able  auspices  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and 
which  entered  into  an  investigation  of  each 
particular  scheme,  and  into  a  subdivision 
of  the  various  districts  of  the  country  the 
most  immediately  in  want  of  railway  ac- 
commodation. When  that  report  was 
brought  up,  was  it  acted  upon  ?  No  ;  it 
was  thrown  aside,  and  evervthing  with  re- 
ference to  the  multitude  of  schemes  then 
afloat  left  to  the  lottery  of  Committees. 
Even  after  the  potato  failure  in  1845,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  turned  the  first  sod  of  the  Trent 
Valley  Railway ;  and  in  the  performance 
of  that  interesting  operation  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  took  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  the 
immense  benefit  which  must  accrue  from 
direct  lines  of  communication.  For  that 
reason  he  said  he  had  supported  the  Trent 
Valley  project;  and  if  another  line  were 
brought  forward,  still  more  direct,  between 
London  and  Manchester,  it  also  should 
have  his  best  support.  What  could  con- 
tribute in  a  more  direct  way  to  fan  the 
flame  of  speculation  than  conduct  such  as 
this  ?  The  columns  of  every  newspaper 
were  filled  with  new  schemes.  The  main 
speculation  at  that  time  was  to  procure  a 
letter  of  allotment,  and  endeavour  to  sell 
it  at  a  premium,  before  the  next  settling 
day.  The  moment  there  came  a  check 
upon  this  species  of  gambling — when  par- 
ties who  had  paid  money  for  these  letters 
of  aUotment  or  for  scrip  found  they  were 
so  much  waste  paper — a  severe  pressure 
and  great  distress  existed  amongst  the 
middle  classes.  In  the  early  part  of  1846, 
when  one-half  of  the  Bills  brought  before 


Parliament  were  rejected,  of  course  the 
parties  who  had  paid  the  deposit  on  their 
scrip  sustained  great  and  ruinous  losses. 
Those  were  the  parties  who  had  the  greatest 
reason  to  complain  of  railway  speculation, 
and  who  had  suffered  most  from  it.  But 
those  in  this  House  who  now  blamed  rail- 
ways had  no  right  so  to  do;  for  at  first 
there  had  been  the  greatest  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  encourage 
that  kind  of  speculation.  Some  years  ago, 
many  hon.  Members  would  recollect,  a 
competing  line  was  projected  between  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  espoused  the  cause  of  the  new  line, 
while  Lord  Stanley  opposed  it.  It  was  a 
hard  battle,  and  eventually  Lord  Stanley 
won.  Lord  Stanley  had  justice  on  his 
side.  That  noble  Lord  was  anxious  to 
sustain  the  London  and  Birmingham  Com- 
pany in  their  new  and  then  rather  doubt- 
ful speculation.  It  was  only  fair  to  allow 
some  time,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  first 
railway  really  would  pay,  before  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  was  consulted  by 
the  construction  of  a  more  direct  line. 
This  was  during  protection  times;  before 
the  non-interference  principle  became  so 
generally  adopted;  and  in  this  instance,  at 
all  events,  he  left  the  House  to  judge 
which  had  been  the  most  prudent  course. 
The  railways,  deficiency  of  capital,  the 
potato  failure,  and  the  insolvency  of  mer- 
chants, were  the  scapegoats  upon  which 
the  ruin  of  so  many  great  houses  was  laid. 
He  (Mr.  Cayley)  was  used  to  the  saddle 
being  always  put  upon  the  wrong  horse  in 
this  question,  and  therefore  attached  very 
little  credit  to  the  reasons  assigned.  It 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  anomaly,  and  must 
be  to  others,  that  houses  which  had  stood  so 
long,  and  weathered  so  many  storms,  should 
simultaneously  all  of  them  be  compelled 
to  suspend  their  operations,  while  every 
house  had  sustainea  immense  loss.  That 
did  not  look  like  individual  imprudence,  so 
much  as  some  general  overwhelming  cause. 
But  the  merchants  of  the  present  day  at 
all  events  had  learnt  their  lessons  in  the 
modem  school  —  they  hod  been  gradu- 
ally approaching  perfection  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  that  school  —  and  if 
they  had  failed,  the  school  was  to  blame 
quite  as  much  as  they  were.  With  re- 
gard to  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer), able  though  he  admitted  it  to  be, 
he  must  say  that,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  it 
did  not  give  satisfaction  to  him  (Mr.  Cay- 
ley), nor  did  he  think  that  it  would  give 
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satisfaction  to  the  House.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  considered  that  the  two 
moving  causes  of  the  present  monetary  de- 
rangement were  to  be  found  in  the  defi- 
ciency of  capital,  and  railway  caUs.  But 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
speaking  for  the  Government  when  he 
made  this  statement ;  and  how  did  it  tally 
with  the  opinions  already  expressed  by  the 
only  Members  of  the  Government  who  had 
spoken  on  the  question.  His  noble  Friend 
(Lord  John  Russell)  was  a  very  material 
part  of  the  Government;  and  he  had  said 
that  he  attached  very  little  importance  to 
railway  calls  as  a  cause  of  the  commercial 
embarrassments.  And  what  did  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  say  the  other 
evening  when  the  noble  Member  for  Lynn 
mentioned  something  about  "bankruptcy 
and  shame?"  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  coun- 
try was  anything  like  in  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy. There  was  capital  sufficient  and 
energy  sufficient  left  to  speedily  repair  the 
late  disasters.  He  (Mr.  Cayley)  should 
have  liked  to  have  heard  the  views  of  some 
other  Members  of  the  Government.  With 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  a  course 
might  have  been  satisfactory.  But  a  Com- 
mittee might  mean  many  things.  It  might  be 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  go-bye 
to  an  adverse  resolution.  The  appointment 
of  the  Committee  practically  condemned  the 
Act  of  1844;  and  the  House  ought  to  in- 
sist upon  the  suspension  of  the  obnoxious 
parts  of  that  Act  pending  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee.  The  pressure  on  the  money 
market  was  not  removed  ;  the  foreign  im- 
portations were  large ;  the  balance  of  trade 
was  really  still  against  us.  He  feared  they 
would  have  no  immediate  relief ;  that  they 
would  have  to  wait  long  and  patiently  for 
a  reaction.  The  building  was  not  indeed 
absolutely  on  fire,  but  the  embers  were 
still  smouldering  ;  and  if  the  House  did 
not  suspend  the  Act  of  1 844  during  the 
sittings  of  the  Committee — ^likely  to  con- 
tinue for  ten  or  twelve  months — the  embers 
might  again  burst  out  into  a  flame,  and 
they  then  would  be  something  like  philoso- 
phers looking  calmly  upon  the  work  of  de- 
struction, while  they  stopped  to  scientifi- 
cally inquire  into  the  natural  properties  of 
the  water  which  should  be  at  hand  to 
quench  the  flames.  He  should  preserve 
the  right  of  proposing  or  supporting  a  sus- 
pension of  the  Act  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee.  The  Committee  being  ap- 
pointed, he  hoped  that  they  would  have  a 


fair  and  searching  inquiry.  We  had  had 
enough  of  packed  Committees,  and  wanted 
no  more  concocted  or  preconceived  plans, 
but  a  thorough  investigation  with  a  view- 
to  thoroughly  ascertain  the  causes  of  the 
alternations  of  prosperity  and  distress  which 
he  (Mr.  Cayley)  attributed  to  nothing  else 
than  changes  in  the  value  of  money.  He 
had  one  ground  of  confidence:  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  the  present  in- 
stance had  assumed  a  much  less  confident 
air  than  his  predecessors  on  similar  occa- 
sions. On  many  previous  occasions  he  had 
heard  irrefragable  principles  laid  down  al- 
ways destined  to  be  disproved,  and  many 
final  settlements  of  this  question  never 
destined  to  be  final.  Irony,  and  sarcasm, 
and  ridicule,  used  to  assail  all  those  who 
ventured  to  dispute  the  infallible  dogma ; 
but  now  he  was  glad  to  perceive  that  expe- 
rience had  produced  some  effect,  at  all 
events,  in  the  manner  of  discussing  the  ques- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  that  the  commercial 
embarrassments  could  not  have  been  anti- 
cipated, he  would  only  say  that  those  em- 
barrassments, in  their  main  features,  had 
been  clearly  foretold  in  the  memorial  pre- 
sented by  the  bankers  of  London  in  lo449 
as  the  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act.  Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  it  is 
true,  said  in  his  pamphlet,  that  it  was  quite 
necessary  that  the  country  should  expe- 
rience cycles  of  convulsion,  in  order  to  pre* 
serve  the  standard  of  value.  That  doctrine 
he  (Mr.  Cayley)  disputed.  Mr.  Jones  Loyd 
was  well  known  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Bill ;  but  Mr.  Loyd  was  not  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
Bill  out  of  the  House,  but  not  the  author 
of  the  Bill  in  the  House.  Mr.  Loyd,  out 
of  the  House,  said  that  the  very  essence  of 
the  Bill  was  the  convertibility  of  the  Bank 
issues.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  House, 
said  it  was  no  such  thing.  On  the  13th 
of  June,  1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that 
the  Bank  could  always  govern  its  own 
notes,  but  only  "  by  a  tremendous  sacrifice 
of  the  mercantile  and  other  interests."  He 
said  "that  was  what  he  wished  to  pre- 
vent," and  '*that  he  would  compel  the 
Bank  of  England  to  conform  to  certain 
principles  advantageous  to  the  pubhc." 
How  far  had  these  promises  been  realised? 
Instead  of  having  the  panic  of  1837,  and 
the  panic  of  1839,  we  had  had  the  panic 
1847  twice  repeated  within  the  space  of  a 
few  months;  and  mercantile  men  told  them 
that  the  last  was  more  severe  and  more 
pressing  thap  any  previous  panic.     So 
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much  for  the  authorities  on  which  Parlia- 
ment had  heen  accustomed  to  rely  on  this 
Buhject,  and  which  for  the  future  he  hoped 
it  would  bo  equally  disposed  to  distrust. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
given  as  a  reason  for  fixing  the  minimum 
rate  of  interest  at  8  per  cent,  that  its 
object  was  to  draw  foreign  capital  to  this 
country.  If  the  Government,  however, 
only  wished  to  attract  foreign  capital,  they 
should  have  left  the  pressure  alone,  for 
that  was  rapidly  bringing  down  the  prices 
of  goods  lower  than  the  manufacturer  could 
pr^uce  them  at.  The  first  letter  from 
the  Government  to  the  Bank  of  England 
he  quite  agreed  with,  except  that  the  re- 
laxation ought  to  have  come  earlier,  and 
that  no  minimum  rate  of  discount  ought 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Government. 
But  in  withdrawing  their  first  letter,  they 
should  have  placed  the  public  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  in  which  it  stood  previous 
to  the  issuing  of  that  letter.  The  rate  of 
discount  before  the  publication  of  the  first 
letter,  was  from  7  to  7^  per  cent.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  letter  was  to  raise 
the  rate  of  interest  from  1|  to  2  per  cent, 
generally  throughout  the  country,  that  is, 
to  9  per  cent.  And  now  when  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank  coffers  amounted  to  10,000,0007. 
sterling,  the  Directors  still  charged  equally 
7  per  cent,  although  they  were  charging 
7  per  cent  practically  with  only  8,000,0007. 
bullion  in  their  coffers  before  the  Govern- 
ment letter  was  issued.  It  was  only  fair 
that,  as  the  Government  suggested  to  the 
Bank  the  high  minimum  of  8  per  cent  in 
October,  they  should  also  have  suggested 
a  lower  minimum  than  5  per  cent  in  No- 
vember. The  Government  was  probably 
not  at  all  aware  of  the  mischief  which  had 
been  done  by  their  suggestion  of  the  8  per 
cent.  Everybody  expected  that  the  Bank 
under  pressure  might  charge  a  high  per 
centage  on  advances,  but  nobody  ever  be- 
fore heard  of  Government  fixing  the  mini- 
mum rate.  This  step  afforded  money- 
lenders the  ready  pretext  for  charging  ex- 
orbitant rates,  and  tended  greatly  to  in- 
crease and  to  continue  the  depression  and 
difficulty.  The  rate  of  discount  charged, 
had  been  as  high,  in  some  instances,  as 
25  per  cent,  and  this  he  attributed  to  the 
countenance  afforded  by  the  Government 
to  usury.  But  one  thing  was  clearly 
proved  by  their  suggestion  of  the  8  per 
cent  minimum  rate  of  discount,  viz.,  that 
the  Government  could  not  have  believed  in 
a  real  deficiency  of  capital;  because  if 
they  had  they  would  have  been  too  happy 


to  have  had  it  come  forth  at  5  or  6  per 
cent,  or  at  any  price.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  told  the  House  that  the  sums  ex- 
pended in  railroads  had  caused  the  distress. 
In  reference  to  this  view  he  would  venture 
to  ask  him  one  question:  if  the  7,000,0007. 
of  bullion  had  not  been  exported,  would  the 
panic  have  arisen  ?  No  !  Then  what 
had  the  railways  to  do  with  it  ?  But  in  re- 
lation to  the  expenditure  on  railways  being 
the  cause,  did  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer intend  by  the  expression  of  such 
an  opinion  to  delude  himself,  or  to  delude 
the  public  ?  He  attributed  the  pressure  to 
the  unusual  amount  of  money  sunk  as  fixed 
capital.  Now  what  was  the  fact  ?  If  a  ma- 
nufacturer had  50,0007.,  and  embarked 
25,0007.  in  building  a  mill,  he  might  be 
said  to  have  fixed  half  his  capital.  The 
capital  was  fixed,  so  far  as  the  manufactu- 
rer was  concerned,  but  it  was  not  fixed  as 
to  other  persons.  It  still  remained  as 
floating  capital  to  them.  The  difference 
between  fixed  and  floating  capital  which 
seemed  to  haunt  the  brain  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  was  merely  an  ima- 
ginary one;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  that 
it  had  not  taken  by  storm  the  masculine 
understanding  of  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  When  a  man 
built  a  house,  or  made  a  railway,  or  a 
canal,  the  floating  capital  which  he  em- 
barked in  those  undertakings  was  not 
buried  and  sunk  and  lost  in  them,  and  so 
disappeared  altogether  from  view;  but  this 
floating  capital  was  transferred  from  the 
party  so  embarking  it  to  the  party  who 
constructed  the  house,  the  railway,  or  the 
canal;  who  in  turn  left  with  the  first  party, 
in  exchange  for  his  floating  capital,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  labour,  or  labour's  worth. 
So  that  inltead  of  capital  being  really 
fixed,  meaning  by  that  term  sunk,  in  a 
railway,  canal,  or  house,  it  was,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  labour  that  was  fixed, 
realised,  or  embodied  in  it.  This  was  the 
real  truth  on  this  subject ;  so  long  as  the 
floating  capital  remained  in  the  country. 
By  an  export  of  bullion,  however,  to  cor- 
rect the  balance  of  trade,  by  investing  it 
in  foreign  securities,  or  by  Government 
expenditure  out  of  the  country,  no  doubt 
so  much  floating  capital  was  really  sunk 
to  this  country,  until  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances induced  its  return.  Suppos- 
ing 3,000,0007.  were  to  be  expended  in 
railways  per  month,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  amount  would  be  paid  for  iron  and 
land.  That  immediately  returned  to  the 
money  centre.      The  other  portion  waa 
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paid  for  labour,  and  passed  through  the 
baker,  the  butcher,  and  the  general  dealer, 
into  a  banker's  hands.  It  might  be  two 
months  going  the  round,  but  it  then  re- 
turned to  float  again  through  the  country. 
If  there  had  been  really  an  absence  of 
capital,  as  alleged  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
owing  to  an  extensive  outlay  on  railways, 
and  this  had  been  the  cause  of  commercial 
embarrassment,  it  would  have  shown  itself 
in  this  way.  The  labour  employed  in  ma- 
nufactures would  have  been  in  a  measure 
supplanted  by  the  labour  employed  on  rail- 
ways. The  inevitable  result  of  the  with- 
drawing so  much  labour  from  the  produc- 
tion of  manufactures,  would  have  been  a 
scarcity  of  manufactured  goods,  ending  in 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  such  goods.  Was 
that  the  case  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  uni- 
versal complaint  was,  that  manufactures 
could  not  be  sold  except  at  a  price  ruinously 
low.  So  that  the  absence  of  capital  in  re- 
lation to  manufactures,  and  the  excessive 
outlay  on  railways,  both  proved  insufficient 
causes  for  om*  commercial  embarrassments. 
To  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  position  that 
a  deficiency  of  capital  raised  the  price  of 
an  article,  ho  (Mr.  Cayley)  would  cite  two 
instances  which  had  occurred  during  the 
last  few  years  in  the  United  States.  The 
two  or  three  years  previous  to  1837  were 
years  of  great  speculation  in  that  country. 
Agriculture  was  neglected — almost  desert- 
ed— and  the  result  was  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  corn  from  four  dollars  the  barrel  to  eight 
and  ten  dollars  the  barrel;  which  continued 
about  thirty  months.  The  other  instance 
was  that  of  cotton.  Subsequently  to  1839, 
from  the  great  monetary  pressure  in  Eng- 
land, the  price  of  cotton  had  fallen  in  1843 
to  about  half  what  it  was  in  1 888,  so  that  it 
became  more  profitable  to  cultivate  maize, 
sugar,  and  coffee  rather  than  cotton.  From 
this  cause  our  cotton  manufactures  have 
lately  been  suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  the 
raw  material  of  these  fabrics,  and  a  rise  in 
its  price.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, therefore,  had  not  given  a  satisfac- 
tory or  a  real  solution  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  country  had  been  surrounded. 
The  cause  of  them  had  been  much  more 
truly  and  clearly  traced  in  a  memorial  of 
the  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders  of  the 
city  of  London  in  June,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  as  was  the  fact,  that  whatever 
might  be  the  effect  of  railways,  no  serious 
picssure  existed  in  the  country  before 
April,  when  the  Bank,  owing  to  its  re- 
sources being  so  low^  and  its  fear  of  trans- 


gressing the  limit  of  the  Act  of  1844,  had 
applied  the  screw  so  rigidly  as  that  for  a 
short  time  all  accommodation  was  refused. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  panic;  and  this 
pressure  the  Bank  was  compelled  by  the 
Act  of  1S44  to  produce,  when  it  had  some- 
where about  10,000,000^.  of  gold  in  its 
coffers — while  at  this  very  juncture  it  re- 
fused to  advance  its  notes  even  upon  silver^ 
although  appUed  to  in  two  separate  in- 
stances to  do  so.  The  short  history  of  our 
difficulties  was  this.  Gold  left  the  country 
for  corn  so  rapidly  in  the  spring,  that  after 
supplying  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  his  deficiency  bills  in  April,  the  Bank 
of  England  found  its  reserve  of  notes  so 
low  that  it  was  compelled  to  borrow  money« 
The  moment,  however,  it  was  discovered 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  that  the  Bank 
was  doing  this,  all  confidence  in  the 
Bank  to  support  mercantile  credit  was 
gone,  and  a  general  discrediting  of  com* 
mercial  paper,  and  a  panic  ensued.  This 
panic  gradually  subsided  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  fine  weather  in  May,  which 
promised  a  plentiful  harvest  and  a  partial 
cessation  of  the  drain  of  bullion.  But  the 
same  cause  produced  such  a  fall  of  prices 
in  com  during  the  summer,  that  the  com 
merchants,  who  had  speculated  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  corn  sustaining  its  price,  be- 
gan to  fail.  This  disaster,  so  slight  was 
the  confidence  which  had  as  yet  been  re- 
gained by  the  mercantile  body,  produced  a 
repetition  of  the  panic,  which  resulted  in 
such  a  suspension  of  all  confidence,  that 
bills  of  exchange,  which  usually  form  about 
eight-tenths  of  the  circulating  medium, 
became  unmarketable,  bank  notes  were 
hoarded  by  all  who  could  lay  hold  of  them 
as  a  shield  against  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies ;  while  the  limited  amount  of  bank 
notes  remaining  in  circulation,  had  also 
to  do  the  work  of  bills  of  exchange,  which 
had  ceased  to  be  current.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  scarcity  of  notes  was  real  and  in- 
tolerable. The  floating  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, as  represented  by  bills  of  exchange, 
was  palsied  as  if  by  a  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid;  the  Bank  reserves  were  again  so 
low,  that  the  limit  of  the  Act  of  1844 — 
the  Gorgon's  head — again  showed  itself, 
and  turned  everything  to  stone :  and  what 
was  yesterday  living,  active,  buoyant,  float- 
ing capital,  was  to-day  turned  to  a  lifeless, 
shapeless  mass  of  unmeaning  lumber.  The 
pressure  on  the  mercantile  body  might  be 
illustrated  in  some  degree  by  a  round  game 
at  cards,  where  each  person  had,  say,  two 
dozen  counters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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game  assigned  to  him  on  the  condition 
that  he  replaced  the  same  numher  of  coun- 
ters at  the  end  of  the  game.  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  game  comes  some  strong 
man,  and  forcihly  abstracts  half  the  coun- 
ters, leaving  the  conditions  of  the  game 
the  same,  viz.,  that  each  person  should 
replace  his  two  dozen  counters  at  the  end 
of  the  game.  It  was  clearly  impossible 
that  all  could  do  this;  hut  the  richest 
could,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  obtain  their 
two  dozen  counters;  the  poorest  must  sus- 
pend payment :  and  yet  all  might  have  re- 
mained solvent  if  the  original  condition  of 
the  game  had  been  fulfilled.  Just  so  had 
it  been  with  the  mercantile  body  during 
the  pressure — the  counters  which  they  had 
at  the  commencement  of  their  adventures, 
were  abstracted  before  the  conclusion — 
how,  therefore,  could  they  be  blamed  for 
not  fulfilling  their  engagements  ?  It  was 
only  wonderful  how  many  had  stood  their 
ground.  Just  as  well  might  a  Member  of 
that  House  expect  to  make  a  fluent  speech, 
who  was  told  five  minutes  before  he  rose, 
that  he  would  only  be  allowed  the  use  of 
half  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Such  had 
been  the  results  of  a  system  which  was 
called  sound  and  stable,  and  which  to  secure 
the  convertibility  of  about  10,000,000^. 
bank  notes  into  gold,  had  sacrificed  about 
300,000,000?.  of  property.  Were  we  to 
suffer  the  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  so 
blighting  a  state  of  things  ?  Was  it  un- 
reasonable on  the  part  of  the  mercantile 
community,  to  expect  a  suspension  of  the 
fatal  limit  of  the  Act  of  1844,  until  the 
Committee  reported?  That  suspension, 
in  a  substantive  form,  would  by  himself,  or 
by  some  more  competent  party,  be  shortly 
moved.  And  he  did  trust  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  had  really  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ductive classes  at  heart,  would  support  that 
proposition :  he  thought  in  common  justice, 
they  could  do  no  less  than  afford  general 
grounds  of  confidence,  that  henceforth 
there  should  be  secured  to  the  productive 
classes  an  atmosphere  in  which  commerce 
could  breathe,  in  which  industry  could 
thrive,  and  labour  live. 

Debate  adjourned  to  Thursday. 

EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  IRISH  LOAN. 
Major  BLACKALL  moved  for  a  return 
of  the  amount  already  expended  out  of  the 
eight  millions  raised  by  loan  during  this 
year  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  expended. 
In  moving  for  that  return,  he  fairly  ad- 
mitted that  ho  was  about  to  urge  upon  the 


Government  the  necessity  of  giving  further 
aid  by  grant  to  the  distressed  Irish.  He 
did  not  mean  to  ask  the  money  to  be  given 
to  his  impoverished  countrymen,  but  only 
that  it  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  nobleman  in  whom 
he  himself,  as  well  as  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, placed  every  confidence. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUBR  would  not  go  into  the  subject  then. 
He  would  merely  suggest  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  should  recall  his  Motion. 
He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had 
given  directions  to  have  accounts  prepared 
of  the  entire  expenditure  of  184d  in  Ire- 
land, both  for  the  relief  of  distress  and 
other  matters.  He  had  hoped  that  account 
would  have  been  ready  that  day;  but  al- 
though he  had  been  so  far  disappointed  it 
would  be  ready  soon;  and  as  it  would  be 
found  to  be  far  more  extensive  than  that 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  asked  for,  it 
would  answer  all  the  purposes  he  sought. 

Major  BLACKALL  withdrew  his  Mo- 
tion. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 
Twelve  to  Thursday. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Thursday f  December  2,  1847. 

MiNUTKS.]    To<Mt  the  Oaths Several  Lords. 

MURDERS  IN  IRELAND. 
Lord  FARNHAM  presented  a  petition 
from  the  undersigned  merchants  of  the 
borough  of  Southwark,  on  the  subject  of 
systematic  murder  in  Ireland.  The  peti- 
tioners stated  that  they  had  heard  with 
horror  of  the  assassinations  which  were  tak- 
ing place  in  Ireland;  that  they  conceived 
there  could  be  no  possible  connexion  be- 
tween cold-blooded  and  dcHberate  murder 
and  remedial  measures;  and  they  prayed 
their  Lordships  to  pass  such  measures  as 
would  tend  to  put  a  stop  to  crimes  of  such 
harrowing  atrocity.  That  until  full  secu- 
rity was  given  to  human  life  in  Ireland,  no 
benefit  whatever  could  possibly  result  to 
the  social  system.  That  nothing  short  of 
the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
could  encourage  the  introduction  of  capital 
into  Ireland,  to  the  benefit  of  its  poor,  and 
to  the  relief  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple in  England  from  large  and  pecuniary 
contributions,  which  petitioners  had  hoped 
would  have  led  to  the  suppression  of  crime, 
and  a  general  good  feeling  throughout  the 
country,  but  which  had  been  followed  by 
a  BUCcesaioA  of  crimes  imparollelod  in  atro* 
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city,  and  to  a  systematic  detail  of  out- 
rages unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  noble  Lord  stated  that  the 
petitioners  were  men  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability and  wealth.  He  would  direct 
their  Lordships*  attention  in  particular  to 
that  part  of  the  petition  which  would  sepa- 
rate the  consideration  of  systematic  murder 
from  that  of  remedial  measures  and  the  intro- 
duction of  capital  into  Ireland.  The  noble 
Lord  then  laid  before  their  Lordships  the 
real  state  of  Ireland  as  to  crime.  He  felt 
that  it  would  be  very  improper  in  him  to 
allude  to  any  specific  measure  then  in  pro- 
gress elsewhere,  but  which  had  not  come 
up  to  their  Lordships'  House  ;  but  this  he 
would  say,  that  the  most  uncivilised  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe  could  not  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  greater  atrocities  than 
Ireland  exhibited.  He  was  as  much  at- 
tached to  his  country  as  any  one  could  be, 
and  as  much  opposed  to  measures  of  un- 
necessary severity  ;  but  he  felt  that  no 
measures  could  be  sufficiently  stringent, 
and  (however  unconstitutional  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances)  no  measures  could  be 
too  unconstitutional,  to  be  applied  at  the 
present  moment,  without  delay  and  with 
energy  and  perseverance,  with  the  hope  of 
crushing  the  murderous  system  which  was 
desolating  the  country,  and  rendering  the 
name  of  Ireland  a  curse  and  a  reproach  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  his  firm 
conviction  that  any  measures,  however 
strong  or  however  unconstitutional  in 
themselves,  might  with  perfect  safety  be 
entrusted  to  the  noble  £arl  at  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  Ireland  ; 
whoso  admirable  conduct  had  earned  for 
him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  every 
loyal  person.  And  he  would  take  that  op- 
portunity of  tendering  his  thanks  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  for  even  such  a  mea- 
sure as  they  had  introduced  ;  for  he  felt 
that,  however  weak  or  ineffectual  it  might 
prove,  they  had  still  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  One  of  the  worst  features 
in  the  state  of  Ireland,  was  the  sympathy 
which  existed  with  the  murderer,  and  the 
invariable  practice  of  concealing  him  from 
the  hands  of  justice.  He  was  too  fond  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  attribute  this  to 
any  innate  badness  of  disposition  ;  and  he 
really  did  hope  that  it  proceeded  from  fear 
and  the  spirit  of  intimidation  which  pre-  j 
vailed;  for  in  Ireland  a  poor  man  must  be  , 
morally  certain  that  if  he  were  to  inform  j 
against  the  murderer  whom  he  had  seen  to  ' 
commit  the  deed,  or  were  to  refuse  to  har- 
bour and  conceal  him  afterwards^  the  in- 


evitable .  consequence  would  be  the  for- 
feiture of  his  own  life.  He  would  also 
point  out  to  their  Lordships  this  fact— 
that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the 
apparent  freedom  of  any  one  part  of  the 
country  from  atrocious  crime.  In  those 
parts  supposed  to  be  as  safe  and  as  free  from 
murder  as  the  most  prosperous  and  happy 
districts  inEngland,in  one  moment  the  mur- 
derer's arm  might  be  raised,  hired  and  em- 
ployed from  perhaps  a  distance  of  100  miles 
— against  an  unsuspecting  individual,  whom 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  of  whom  he 
had  never  heard,  until  he  was  sent  forth 
(at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  in  case  of  re- 
fusal) to  do  the  bloody  behest  of  a  secret 
and  assassinating  committee.  He  would 
now  inform  their  Lordships  who  were  the 
individuals  thus  marked  out  for  slaughter, 
and  he  need  not  add,  that  this  sentence  of 
death  was  almost  invariably  followed  with 
its  execution.  They  were  not  the  hard- 
hearted, grasping,  avaricious  landlords, 
who  took  advantage  of  times  of  unprece- 
dented distress  to  wring  from  a  wretched 
starving  tenantry  prompt  payment  in  the 
full  measure  of  that  rent,  which,  without 
any  kindly  assistance  from  him,  their  na- 
tural protector,  was  absolutely  required  to 
save  them  from  starvation,  and  who  in  de- 
fault of  payment,  expelled  them  from  their 
homes  and  turned  them  loose  upon  the 
world.  This  was  not  the  class  of  victims 
who  fell  beneath  the  bullet  of  the  assassin. 
Their  victim  was  of  a  far  different  stamp. 
Take  the  man  who,  by  his  example,  his 
residence  among  his  tenants,  the  constant 
and  abundant  employment  which  he  gave 
to  the  labourer,  the  extensive  relief  which 
he  afforded  to  the  poor,  his  means,  even 
beyond  their  limits,  expended  in  works  of 
charity  and  utility — take  the  man  who 
acted  upon  the  principle  that  all  that  he 
possessed  was  held  in  trust  for  the  ben- 
efit of  those  over  whom  he  was  placed, 
and  among  whom  he  lived ;  and  who  not 
only  supplied  the  wants  of  those  over  whom 
he  was  providentially  placed,  but  of  those  in 
his  neighbourhood,  whose  landlords  either 
would  not,  or  could  not,  discharge  their  du- 
ties— the  man  who  ought  to  be  generally 
beloved,  because  he  deserved  to  be  so,  and 
who  did  not  guard  against  the  murderer's 
aim,  because  his  conscience  had  not  told 
him  that  he  had  aught  to  fear,  or  aught 
with  which  to  reproach  himself — such  a 
man,  he  told  their  Lordships,  was  the  vic- 
tim generally  selected.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  various 
murders  which  had  fixed  upon  bis  country 
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an  indelible  stain  of  blood.  He  would 
merely  refer  briefly  to  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd.  If  he  was  called  upon  to 
select,  out  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  one  per- 
son who,  during  the  past  and  the  present 
year,  had  been  more  exemplary  in  his  con- 
duct, and  more  eminently  useful  than  ano- 
ther, that  individual  was  Mr.  Lloyd.  As 
a  clergyman,  his  character  was  above 
praise,  and  in  his  capacity  as  a  resident  gen- 
tleman, all  his  exertions  and  all  his  means 
were  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  those 
around  him.  And  yet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
that  excellent  and  benevolent  man,  was 
shot  dead  upon  the  public  road,  on  Sunday 
last,  on  his  return  home  from  his  own 
parish  church,  where  he  had  been  perform- 
ing divine  service.  If  there  was  one  circum- 
stance more  harrowing  to  the  feelings  than 
another  connected  with  this  infamous  and 
atrocious  murder,  it  was  this  :  A  few  weeks 
since,  Mr.  Lloyd's  brother,  to  whom  he 
was  greatly  attached,  died  of  fever,  caught 
in  the  discharge  of  his  humane  and  pro- 
fessional duties  as  physician  to  the  Ros- 
common county  hospital.  He  left  a  widow 
with  a  large  family.  The  late  lamented  Mr. 
Lloyd  took  upon  himself  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  the  widow  and  her  children; 
and  this  poor  widow  was  now  become  doubly 
a  widow,  having  lost  within  a  few  weeks, 
not  only  her  own  husband,  but  that  kind 
relative  who  she  had  justly  expected  would 
have  proved  a  father  to  her  children.  He 
felt  that  he  had  too  long  trespassed  upon 
their  Lordships'  time.  He  must  plead  as 
his  excuse  the  urgency  of  the  subject;  and 
he  should  conclude  his  remarks  by  stating 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  their 
Lordships  to  form  the  most  remote  concep- 
tion of  the  dreadful  state  of  brutal  crime 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland ;  and  though  he 
had  lived  himself,  two  years  since,  under 
**  the  Reign  of  Terror,"  he  would  boldly 
assert,  that  the  English  language  could  not 
funiish  words  sufficiently  strong  to  convey 
even  a  faint  idea  of  its  guilt  and  atrocity, 
or  of  the  disgust,  indignation,  abhorrence, 
and  detestation  with  which  he  viewed  it. 

THE  CURRENCY—COMMERCIAL 
DISTRESS. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE,  pur- 
suant to  notice,  rose  to  move — 

"  That  a  Secret  Committee  of  this  House  bo 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Causes  of  the  Dis- 
tress which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  among 
the  Commercial  Classes,  and  how  far  it  has  been 
affected  by  the  Laws  for  regulating  the  Issue  of 
Bank-notes  payable  on  demand." 

The  noble  Marquess  said,  that  no  Motion 

VOL.XCV.    {JX} 


could  come  before  their  Lordships  of  a 
nature  more  calculated  than  that  was  to 
command  their  most  serious  and  anxious 
attention.  The  subject  also  was  one  with 
which  the  greater  number  of  their  Lord- 
ships were  probably  well  acquainted  ;  and 
if  he  were  merely  governed  by  that  con- 
sideration, he  should  on  the  present  occa- 
sion occupy  their  time  with  only  a  very 
few  words.  But  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Parliament  and  the  country, 
considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject— considering  also  the  great  attention 
that  had  been  given  to  it  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament — he  thought  it  would 
be  disrespectful  to  their  Lordships  if  he 
did  not  preface  the  Motion  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  with  some  general  remarks 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  Committee  that 
he  meant  to  propose,  and  the  probable  ten- 
dency of  its  inquiries.  He  believed  that 
the  events  of  the  last  two  years  were  of  a 
nature  that  demanded  from  him  not  a  great 
deal  of  comment — they  constituted  a  pe- 
riod during  which  great  masses  of  the  com- 
munity underwent  much  suffering,  and 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  events  of 
that  period  were,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
nation,  there  was  one  great  subject 
which,  of  course,  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion, he  referred  to  that  distressing  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  which  withheld 
from  them  a  large  portion  of  the  ordinary 
produce  of  the  soil.  It  was  obvious  that 
such  a  calamity  could  not  have  been  averted 
by  any  human  precaution ;  it  was  obviously 
not  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  repair 
an  injury  of  that  description,  or  to  replace 
completely  any  deficiency  which  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  had  occasioned;  yet  it  had 
been  found  extremely  difficult  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  large  mass  of  the 
community,  that  it  was  not  within  the 
scope  and  power  of  Parliament  to  do  more 
than  this,  in  alleviation  of  the  calamity, 
viz.,  in  some  degree  to  regulate  the  distri- 
bution of  the  amount  of  produce  that  re- 
mained. So  with  respect  to  that  other 
source  of  our  distress,  which  did  not  arise 
from  any  visitation  of  Providence,  but 
which  proceeded,  more  or  less,  from  the 
rash,  ill-advised,  and  ill- imagined  specula- 
tion of  men  :  that  source  of  our  difficulty 
was  nearly  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of 
legislative  enactment  as  were  the  causes 
which  had  so  greatly  diminished  our  sup- 
ply of  food.  Those  speculations,  as  ho 
need  scarcely  remind  their  Lordships,  had 
produced  a  great  demand  upon  the  capital 
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of  the  country — a  greater  demand  than  that 
capital  was  capable  of  supplying.  To  as- 
sist the  capitalists  of  the  coiuitry,  under 
such  a  pressure,  by  anything  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  that  false  and  ill-advised  po- 
licy which  would  create  fictitious  resources, 
would  be  a  course  which  he,  for  one,  could 
not  be  induced  to  propose,  and  which  he 
fully  believed  that  their  Lordships  could 
not  be  induced  to  sanction.  It  was  per- 
fectly obvious  that  no  amount  of  capital 
which  partook  of  a  fictitious  character 
could  be  made  to  add  to  the  real  resources 
of  the  country;  and,  whatever  inquiry 
their  Lordships  might  be  pleased  to  go 
into,  he  entertained  scarcely  a  doubt  that 
strong  evidence  would  be  brought  before 
them,  founded  even  upon  the  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  which  would  show  that  the 
positions  he  had  just  laid  down  rested  upon 
a  solid  foundation.  When  he,  in  common 
with  other  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, had  been  asked  whether  they 
thought  that  the  Bill  of  1844  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  effects  which  it  was  intended 
to  produce— when  he  was  asked  whether  or 
not  it  ought  to  be  continued — neither  on 
his  own  behalf  nor  on  behalf  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was  he  prepared  to 
say  that  that  Act  ought  to  be  repealed. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was 
asked  whether,  under  all  circumstances, 
and  at  all  events,  and  at  all  hazards,  he 
was  prepared  to  maintain  that  Act  un- 
changed, he  declined  then,  and  he  now  de- 
clined, to  answer  any  such  question.  After 
the  events  that  had  taken  place,  he  was  no 
more  prepared  to  say  that  that  measure 
had  been  the  cause  of  our  safety  or  our 
suffering,  than  he  should  be  prepared  to 
afiirm  that  the  construction  of  a  particular 
vessel  had  enabled  her  to  escape  a  sweep- 
ing tornado,  and  sail  safe  and  unharmed 
into  port.  He  might  be  told,  as  he  had 
been  told,  that  such  a  construction  was  not 
fitted  to  enable  the  vessel  to  grapple  with 
such  a  series  of  events  as  those  to  which 
she  had  been  exposed;  so  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  existing  state  of  the 
laws  which  regulated  our  currency  had  or 
had  not  been  sufiicient  to  enable  the  coun- 
try to  bear  up  against  its  present  difficul- 
ties; but  this  he  was  fully  prepared  to  say, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  propose  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  going  into  inquiries  with  a  view  to  the 
revision  of  the  currency  as  it  now  existed, 
subjoct  to  convertibility  into  the  precious 
metals — that  ho  had  no  intention  to  pro- 
pose from  that  basis  to  depart.     Ho  had 


said  thus  much  to  prevent  any  taiifiappre- 
heiision  on  the  subject.  He  now  came  to 
the  question  their  Lordships  were  invited 
to  consider.  It  was  simply  this — whether 
an  Act  passed  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  years,  for  certain  defined  objects, 
had  answered  its  purpose,  or  whether  it 
had  been  attended  with  any  misohieToiit 
effects  under  circumstances  entirely  un« 
expected  and  new.  He  thought  it  right 
he  should  here  indicate  shortly  the  objects 
which,  in  his  opinion,  would  come  within 
the  sphere  of  the  proposed  inquiry :  these 
were,  first,  what  were  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1844,  to  which  their  Lordships  had 
given,  if  not  an  unanimous,  at  least  a  very 
general  concurrence  ;  second,  what  had 
been  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  last 
three  or  four  years  in  which  the  Act  had 
been  in  operation;  and,  third,  such beinff  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  what  effect  had  the 
existence  of  the  Act  had  upon  those  cir* 
cumstances  and  upon  that  distress.  The 
Act  of  1844  had  been  passed  too  recently 
for  any  important  part  of  its  provisions  to 
have  escaped  their  Lordships'  recollection. 
It  was  proposed  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
giving  greater  solidity  and  certainty  to  the 
operations  of  the  Bank,  by  confining  within 
certain  limits  its  issue  of  notes,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  gold  in  its 
coffers.  Before  that  the  convertibility  of 
the  paper  of  the  Bank  had  been  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  country ;  but  not- 
withstanding this,  occasions  had  arisen 
when  the  Bank  of  England,  the  main- 
spring and  hinge  of  all  the  commercial 
affairs  of  the  country,  had  been  on  the 
verge  of  a  situation  in  which  it  would  not 
have  been  able  to  comply  with  the  law, 
and  might  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  foreign  aid  from  positive  disability  to 
meet  its  engagements.  The  object  of  the 
Act  of  1844  was  to  introduce  a  greater  de- 
gree of  safety  into  the  existing  system, 
preserving  enough  of  it  to  induce  the 
greatest  degree  of  economy  in  the  use  of 
gold.  It  was  intended  to  leave  as  great 
a  portion  of  paper  to  perform  the  office  of 
gold  as  could  be  left  with  safety  to  the  sys- 
tem and  to  the  public.  The  Bank  was  al- 
lowed to  issue  14,0000,000Z.  in  notes  on 
secarities;  but  for  every  note  issued  be- 
yond that  sum  there  must  be  in  the  Bank 
an  equal  amount  of  sovereigns.  He  now 
came  to  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
Bill  had  been  subjected  to  the  severe  trials 
of  the  last  autumn;  and  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  point  out  to  their  Lordships,  al- 
though it  would  bo  a  subject  for  inquii^  by 
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the  Committee,  that  the  commercial  and 
financial  crisis  of  that  period  was  one,  un> 
fortunately,  exceeding  in  its  intensity  any 
that  had  heretofore  occurred.  He  would 
state  what  had  heen  the  demand  for  rail- 
way expenditure  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  rate  at  which  that  demand  had 
increased — ^heing  a  demand  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  not  for  circulation,  hut  for 
fixed  purposes;  not  for  inci^ased  floating 
capital,  which  could  he  tranferred  from  one 
object  to  another,  hut  for  capital  to  be 
invested  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
not  be  extricated  and  carried  to  other 
objects  where  its  use  was  desirable.  In 
the  years  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  the 
demand  for  capital  for  railway  expenditure 
was  on  the  average  4,500,000Z.  In  1844, 
it  increased  to  6,000,000?.;  in  1845,  it 
was  14,000.000?.;  in  the  first  half  of  1846, 
it  was  9,800,000?.;  and  in  the  second  half 
of  the  same  year  it  increased  to  no  less  than 
26,000,000?.,  making  nearly  36,000,000?. 
for  that  one  year.  In  1847,  up  to  the  3rd 
of  June,  the  demand  was  25,770,000?.; 
up  to  the  4th  of  December,  38,000,000?.; 
making  a  total  of  63,770,000?.,  thus 
doubling  the  sum  of  36,000,000?.  demanded 
in  the  previous  year.  It  was  impossible 
even  for  a  child  to  hear  such  an  account 
read  without  asking  the  question  whence 
was  all  this  capital  to  come  ?  How  was 
all  this  money  to  be  created  from  month  to 
month,  and  year  to  year  ?  There  were  no 
visible  means  of  supplying  it.  He  did  not 
know  whether  he  should  be  told  it  existed 
somewhere  in  some  boundless  mine,  from 
which  the  Bill  of  1844  cut  off  the  supply; 
but  he  believed  no  such  thing.  He  did 
not  believe  that  that  Bill  or  any  other  Bill 
prevented  any  person  from  having  access 
to  such  funds  if  they  existed;  but  he  be- 
lieved they  existed  nowhere,  save  in  the 
imaginations  of  speculators.  No  sound 
legitimate  means  of  providing  such  an  A- 
penditure,  so  to  be  locked  up,  could  be 
provided;  but  the  matter  was  one  for  their 
Lordships  to  inquire  into  and  ascertain. 
But  this  immense  demand  came  in  concur- 
rence with  another— one  of  infinite  impor- 
tance—one that  could  be  less  attributed  to 
any  fault  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any 
individuals  or  body  of  individuals,  for  it 
arose  from  a  calamity  inflicted  by  the  hand 
of  Divine  Providence.  Nevertheless,  that 
demand  came  at  the  same  time  with  the 
other,  and  added  to  the  difficulty;  it  in- 
creased the  commercial  embarrassment  the 
country  had  had  to  struggle  with  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  months.    It  neces- 


sitated a  laVge  importation  of  corn,  the  de- 
mand of  money  for  the  payment  of  which 
was  from  June,  1846,  to  January,  1847, 
5,139,000?.;  and  here  he  begged  to  ex- 
press his  gratification  that  this  drain  was 
not  likely  to  be  required  during  the  ensu- 
ing year.  The  amount  paid  for  com  im- 
ported from  abroad  in  1847  was  still 
greater.  From  January  to  July»  1847» 
there  was  paid  for  foreign  com  14,184,000?. 
and  from  the  5th  of  July  to  the  18th  of 
October,  no  less  than  14,240,000?.  Who- 
ther  the  disorder  thus  caused  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  pressure  from  these  two 
different  sources  was  aggravated  by  the 
operation  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  or  any 
other  statute,  it  would  he  for  the  Commit- 
tee of  their  Lordships'  House  to  consider 
and  inquire.  He  did  not  himself  believe 
that  |hat  measure  had  any  share  in  pro- 
ducing a  state  of  disorder  which  must  ulti- 
mately have  been  produced  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  He  believed 
the  pressure  which  had  arisen  must  have 
existed  with  or  without  that  Bill;  and  he 
would  go  further,  and  say,  that  if  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Bill  had  been — what  he  was  not 
prepared  to  deny — ^to  cause  the  pressure 
to  be  felt  and  foreseen  somewhat  earlier 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  then  it 
had  effected  a  great  good.  He  believed, 
that  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, acting  compulsorily  on  the  Bank, 
compelled  the  commercial  public  in  this 
country  to  perceive  that  it  was  outstrip- 
ping its  means,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  that  which  it  was  unable  to 
perform,  and  that  thus  a  valuable  service 
had  been  done  to  the  country  by  applying 
to  all  parties  that  lever  which  was  the  only 
one  that  could  be  safely  had  recourse  to  on 
the  occasion,  and  forcing  them,  not  sud- 
denly but  gradually,  to  draw  in  the  extent 
of  their  operations.  Now,  the  state  of  the 
country  was  such,  that  the  perception  which 
had  been  brought  upon  the  public  faculties 
would  appear  Hke  a  glare  of  light,  illumi- 
minating,  it  is  tme,  that  which  had  been 
in  darkness  before,  but  iUuminating  it 
only  to  show  the  precipice  on  which  the 
public  were  standing,  and  thus  increasing 
the  terror  which  the  danger  of  their  posi- 
tion must  inspire.  The  effect  had  been  to 
alarm  all  persons  in  the  country,  and  thus 
to  create  something  like  a  general  panic. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  degree 
the  panic  might  have  been  so  occasioned, 
or  so  increased  by  this  Act;  but  he  was 
prepared  to  say,  that  when  that  pressure 
went  beyond  that  which  he  might  call  a 
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legitimate  pressure,  beyond  that  degree  of 
pressure  which  must  exist  from  time  to 
time  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  those 
engaged  in  speculations  to  keep  within 
solid,  discreet,  and  sufferable  bounds — 
when  money  had  been  called  up  from 
every  quarter,  and  taken  out  of  the  usual 
course,  or  usual  means  of  investment,  and 
withdrawn  from  channels  in  which  it  should 
legitimately  be  employed — then  he  would 
not  deny  that  the  panic  was  in  itself  a  great 
calamity,  and  one  which  called,  as  in  the 
present  instance  it  did  call,  for  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  Parliament.  With  re- 
spect to  the  pressure,  he  believed  no  means 
could  have  been  taken  by  which  it  could 
have  been  averted;  but  with  regard  to  the 
panic,  there  were  undoubtedly  occasions  in 
which  the  Government  could  act  for  its 
alleviation.  He  believed,  that  whci^there 
had  been  created  in  the  country,  almost 
universally,  a  disposition  not  only  to  obtain 
money  by  speculative  means,  but  to  draw 
money  out  of  every  place  and  every  chan- 
nel in  which  it  had  been  invested — a  dis- 
position to  diminish  all  balances  at  the 
banker's,  and  in  short  to  create  that  which 
did  not  exist  usually  in  this  country — a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  every  person  to  keep  a 
quantity  of  money  in  his  own  possession, 
and  under  his  own  immediate  control,  be- 
yond what  under  ordinary  circumstances 
they  would  require,  that  then  Government 
was  bound  to  step  in,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
store the  circulation  to  a  proper  and  regu- 
lar cliannel.  He  considered  that  the  time 
for  such  interference  on  the  pai-t  of  Go- 
vernment had  recently  arrived;  and  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  denied  that  the  in- 
terference of  the  Government  had  been  sa- 
tisfactory. He  said  so,  because,  not  many 
days — liardly  many  hours  —  had  elapsed 
after  such  interference,  before  the  confi- 
dence which  had  been  suspended  was  re- 
stored, and  that,  without  any  additional  de- 
mand being  made  on  the  Bank;  and,  above 
all,  without  that  proportion  which  in  1844 
Parliament  imposed  on  the  Bank  between 
the  amount  of  its  gold  and  of  its  currency 
being  deranged,  the  panic  at  once  sub- 
sided, and  every  man  felt  that  he  had, 
under  certain  circumstances  at  least,  the 
means  of  realising  what  he  wanted;  and 
that  if  he  were  entitled  to  have  his  1,000Z. 
or  his  10,000Z.,  that  1,000?.  or  10,000/. 
was  secured  to  him.  He  was  not  now 
going  to  argue  the  question  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act;  but  he  would  say,  that  that 
Act  might  exist  for  twenty  years  without 
any  such  occasion  again  arising.     Ho  was 


not  prepared  to  say,  that  no  circumstances 
could  again  arise  in  which  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  Government  or  for  Parlia- 
ment to  interfere  with  the  stringent  provi- 
sions of  the  statute.  It  woidd  be  for  their 
Lordships  to  consider  whether,  under  any 
circumstances,  they  might  not  retain  the 
operation  of  the  Act  itself,  but  at  the  same 
time,  whether  some  overruling  power  might 
not  be  with  advantage  entrusted  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day.  That  point,  he  thought, 
might  be  left  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
their  Lordships;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
felt  bound  to  say  for  the  Government  and 
for  himself,  that  they  had  nothing  to  re- 
gret in  the  course  that  had  been  pursued, 
and  that  the  suspension  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  or  the  authority  which  had  been 
given  for  that  suspension,  had  been  attend- 
ed with  the  most  beneficial  results.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  upon  such  a  diffi- 
cult subject  perfect  unanimity  could  pre- 
vail among  their  Lordships;  but  he  antici- 
pated much  good,  and  the  acquisition  of 
much  valuable  information,  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  Committees  of  Inquiry  by  tms 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
from  the  evidence  which  would  be  given  be- 
fore them  by  those  individuals  who  had  most 
deeply  thought  upon  the  subject.  He  trusted 
that  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  be  confirmed 
by  the  Committee  which  he  proposed.  The 
inquiry  which  he  now  proposed  was  not  one 
calculated  to  lead  to  party  discussions,  for 
the  Act  of  1844  was  not  made  at  the  time 
a  question  of  party  politics;  sitting  as  he 
did  on  the  benches  opposite  at  the  time  it 
was  first  brought  forward,  he  voted  for  it. 
He  did  so  because  he  felt  convinced  of  the 
great  danger  of  allowing  the  inconvenience 
which  had  so  often  been  felt  from  the  for- 
mer mode  of  conducting  tho  affairs  of  the 
Bank  to  continue;  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  came  forward  with  a  mea- 
sure to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
orders which  had  before  been  experienced, 
he  felt  disposed  to  accept  of  their  proposal, 
and  to  give  the  measure  a  full  and  fair 
trial.  He  was  sure  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  Stanley),  himself  a  Member  of 
the  Government  by  which  the  measure  had 
been  introduced,  could  not  but  feel  some 
parental  yearning  towards  his  own  off- 
spring, and  that  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  passed  since  that  time,  he  would  not 
now  be  found  anxious  to  attack  a  measure 
which  he  had  himself  contributed  to  bring 
to  life.  Having  thus  briefly  vindicated  the 
course  taken  by   Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment,  he  would  leave  the  question  in  their 
Lordships'  hands.  He  would  himself  have 
perhaps  wished  that  this  inquiry  had  taken 
place  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  after  the 
immediate  tumult  of  the  recent  panic  had 
subsided.  But  at  the  same  time  he  trusted 
that  the  effects  of  the  crisis  would  not  last 
80  long  that  their  Lordships  would  not  be 
enabled  to  give  the  coolest  as  well  as  the 
fullest  consideration  to  the  subject  of  this 
inquiry.  The  noble  Marquess  concluded 
by  moving  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  in  the  words  of  the  notice. 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,  while 
there  are  portions  of  the  noble  Marquess's 
speech  in  which  I  am  disposed  altogether 
to  concur,  and  while  I  agree  with  him  that 
this  is  not  an  occasion  on  which  to  enter 
into  any  extended  discussion  of  the  very 
large  and  complicated  question  which  is 
necessarily  involved  in  his  Motion,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial  dis- 
tress, and  its  connexion  with  the  laws  af- 
fecting monetary  regulations,  I  wish  I  could 
agree  in  what  the  noble  Marquess  appears 
to  anticipate — an  almost  unanimous  feeling 
on  the  part  of  your  Lordships  in  approba- 
tion of  the  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  regard  to  this  matter. 
My  concurrence  I  undoubtedly  give,  cheer- 
fully and  readily,  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee.  If  an  inquiry  before  a 
Committee  is  the  only  course  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  Lord- 
ships and  of  Parliament  on  this  subject, 
then  I  think,  with  all  deference  for  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  that  such  an 
inquiry  should  not  be  exclusively  carried 
on  before  the  House  of  Commons.  I  think 
that  if  an  inquiry  is  to  be  instituted  by  Par- 
liament, it  is  desirable  that  such  an  inquiry 
should  be  carried  on  simultaneously  by 
your  Lordships'  House  and  by  the  otlMr 
House.  With  this  view,  and  understand- 
ing that  it  had  not  been  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  to 
your  Lordships  the  appointment  of  any 
Committee  of  the  description  which  the 
noble  Marquess  now  moves  for,  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty,  on  a  former  evening,  to  give 
notice  of  my  intention  to  move  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Committee,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  state.  I  wish  I  could  say — which  I 
cannot — that  this,  and  this  alone,  is  the 
course  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  in  duty  bound  to  pursue.  Among  the 
causes  which  wore  put  prominently  forward 
for  the  meeting  of  ParUament — and  it  was 


a  cause  which  undoubtedly  went  home  to 
the  feelings  of  every  man — I  find  that  of 
the  commercial  distress  under  which  the 
country  has  been  suffering — a  distress 
which  I  cannot  agree  with  the  noble  Mar- 
quess in  calling  recent,  but  which  I  would 
rather  describe  in  the  words  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  **  the  distress  that  for 
some  time  has  prevailed  among  the  com- 
mercial classes" — when  that  cause  existed 
to  an  extent  that,  if  the  Legislature  was  to 
interfere  at  all,  not  only  justified  but  ren- 
dered necessary  the  calling  together  of 
Parliament  immediately  and  without  loss 
of  time;  and  I  am  sure  none  of  your  Lord- 
ships could  consider  that  the  inconvenience 
of  being  called  together  at  this  unusual 
period  of  the  year  is  more  than  the  weight 
of  a  feather  in  the  scale,  while  any  palliation 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  country  may  be 
effected  by  our  prompt  interference — when 
that  distress  has,  I  say,  prevailed  to  a  de- 
gree of  intensity  and  magnitude  which  the 
noble  Marquess  has  very  far  from  over- 
stated (but  which  I  think  he  has  under- 
stated in  the  statement  he  has  just  made 
to  your  Lordships),  and  when  it  has  been 
the  cause  of  Parliament  being  called  toge- 
ther— then  I  hold  we  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  they 
should  at  least  be  prepared  to  come  for- 
ward with  such  measures  as  they  think  ex- 
pedient for  the  purpose,  not  of  removing — 
for  I  agree  with  the  noble  Marquess  that 
that  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  Parlia- 
ment, or  of  any  legislation — but  of  palliat- 
ing that  distress,  the  magnitude  of  which 
they  put  forward  as  the  cause  of  calling 
Parliament  together  at  an  unusal  and  in- 
convenient period  of  the  year.  We  have 
sat  for  fourteen  days.  It  is  now  precisely 
fourteen  days  since  Parliament  was  called 
together,  and  yet  what  does  the  noble  Mar- 
quess tell  you  ?  He  tells  you  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  cause  of  the  distress,  he  is  not 
prepared  to  give  an  opinion,  and  that  with 
regard  to  the  remedy  or  palliation  of  that 
distress,  he  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  no  suggestion  to  offer — that 
they  are  prepared  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  distress,  but  that  as  to  any  opinion 
of  their  own  they  have  none  whatever. 
I  repeat  the  noble  Marquess's  own  ex- 
pression. As  to  any  effect  which  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  may  have  had 
on  the  distress  of  the  country,  the  noble 
Marquess  told  us  distinctly  that  he  did  not 
express,  or  had  not  formed,  any  opinion 
whatever.     On  the  degree  to  which  that 
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Act  had  affected  the  general  mercantile 
distress  he  had  no  opinion,  or  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  had  no  opinion  to  offer. 
[The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  explained 
that  his  allusion  had  reference  onlj  to  the 
distress  which  prevailed  during  the  last 
two  or  three  months.]  But  the  distress 
of  the  last  two  or  three  months  has  heen 
the  cause  of  Parliament  heing  called  to- 
gether. It  is  on  account  of  the  magnitude 
to  which  that  distress  has  arisen  that  your 
Lordships  are  called  together  thus  incon- 
veniently early;  and  yet  the  nohle  Mar- 
quess came  down  to  tell  you  that  on  that 
suhject,  that  most  important  subject,  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  inquire  into — the 
effect  which  the  Bank  Charter  Act  had  on 
the  recent  crisis — ^he  has  not  expressed  or 
formed  an  opinion;  that  he  goes  into  the 
Committee  perfectly  uncommitted  to  any 
view,  and  without  having  formed  any  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.  That  such  should  be 
the  case  is  to  me  surprising;  for  I  cannot 
reconcile  the  meeting  of  Parliament  at  this 
early  period  with  the  mere  purpose  of  ap- 
pointing a  Committee  to  make  inquiry, 
which  inquiry  the  noble  Marquess  would 
infinitely  prefer  had  been  postponed  until 
a  much  later  period.  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters have  nothing  to  propose,  no  recom- 
mendation to  suggest,  no  opinion  to  ex- 
press. They  have  merely  resolved  to  call 
Parliament  together  in  order  to  appoint  a 
Committee,  which  the  noble  Marquess  tells 
you  had,  in  his  judgment,  better  not  be 
appointed  until  some  future  time.  Now, 
if  that  Committee  is  not  expected  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  the  existing  evil,  I  agree 
with  the  noble  Marquess  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  postpone  the  appoint- 
ment of  it  to  a  future  period.  If  the  ob- 
ject is  only  to  inquire  into  the  past,  and 
leave  the  subject  of  calm,  deliberate  legis- 
lation for  the  future,  then  I  say,  make  the 
inquiry  when  the  crisis  has  passed  over  ; 
and  it  will  thus  be  distinctly  understood 
that  for  the  mitigation  of  the  existing  dis- 
tress, neither  this  Committee,  nor  any 
other  measure  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  suggest,  is  to  have 
the  slightest  effect.  Your  Lordships  are 
called  upon  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial 
distress.  Now,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 
or  any  single  measure,  was  the  cause,  or 
even  the  prominent  cause,  in  producing 
that  distress.  I  might  say  that  I  could  put  out 
of  consideration  altogether  the  question  whe- 
ther the  Bank  Charter  Act  had  any  share  in 


producing  the  distress.  The  question,  which 
I  think  has  been  solved  by  the  act  of  the 
Government  itself,  was,  whether  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  had  aggravated  the  pre-exist- 
ing panic,  and  by  doinff  so  had  added  to  the 
distress.  Her  Majesty  s  Government  ought 
to  have  formed  and  have  expressed  to  Par« 
liament  an  opinion  whether  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  had  so  affected  the  distresa. 
If  they  thought  it  had  not,  it  was  their 
duty  boldly  to  state  that  under  all  circum- 
stances and  at  all  hazards  that  Act  was  to 
be  maintained  unimpaired  and  imaltered. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  their  opinion 
— as  from  the  course  which  they  adopted 
one  would  suppose  it  must  have  been — that 
at  the  time  when  the  operation  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  was  most  relied  upon,  and 
when  it  was  most  imperative  that  the  Bank 
should  be  restricted,  the  Act  broke  down, 
then,  notwithstanding  the  varied  similes 
which  the  noble  Marquess  has  brought  for- 
ward, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  primd 
facie  is  made  out  that  the  Act,  when  it 
was  most  wanted,  and  when  all  the  maximft 
of  commercial  prudence  would  require  the 
operation  of  its  provisions,  became  imprao- 
ticable,  and  was  found  to  fail  in  its  object. 
The  noble  Marquess  referred  to  me  as  one 
of  the  framers  or  parents  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  because  I  happened  to  he  a  Member 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministry  when  it 
passed  through  Parliament;  and  he  caUed 
upon  me  not  to  disown  my  own  offspring. 
I  am  not  one  who  am  desirous  of  avoiding 
any  responsibility  which  may  properly  at- 
tach to  me  in  my  place  as  a  Peer  of  Par- 
liament, or  from  my  former  position  in  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  noble  Marquess  must  be  well  aware 
that  in  the  ordinary  business  of  Govern- 
ment those  departments  that  are  particu- 
larly charged  with  any  distinct  branch  of 
the  public  business  have,  I  will  not  say  an 
exclusive,  but  a  preponderating  influence 
in  regulating  it ;  and  though  I  admit  that 
as  a  Member  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Go- 
vernment I  am  bound  to  take  my  due  re- 
sponsibility of  supporting  the  introduction 
of  that  Act,  yet  I  think  the  noble  Mar- 
quess went  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of 
fairness  when  he  spoke  of  that  measure  as 
my  Bill  and  my  **  offspring,"  and  applied 
to  me  a  charge  of  inconsistency  for  the 
course  which  I  now  take.  Now,  in  the 
first  place,  let  me  ask  whether,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  Bill  was  not  as  strenuously 
supported  by  the  present  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  at  that  time  sitting 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  especially 
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by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  had  been  for  two  years  chairman  of 
ihe  Committee  on  Banks  and  Banking,  as 
by  any  Member  of  the  Government  of  Sir 
Robe^  Peel ;  and  yet  those  who  so  sup- 
|)orted  it,  feel  themselves  compelled,  when 
the  crisis  comes,  to  abandon  it  at  the  time 
when  it  was  most  required  ?    In  the  next 
place,  they  came  forward  to  inquire  what 
effect  that  Act  had  on  the  distress  of  the 
country,  thereby  implying  a  manifest  doubt 
•—.to  say  the  least  of  it — whether  it  had 
not  had  an  injurious  effect.  But  I  am  ready 
to  assume  all  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
the  passing  of  that  Act,  and  I  say  it  is  per* 
fectly  consistent  on  the  part  of  any  Member, 
however  prominent  in  the  introduction  of 
the  measure,  and  adhering  to  all  the  main 
principles  involved  in  it,   to   entertain  a 
doubt — a  more  than  doubt — ^whether  sub- 
sequent to  1844  the  operation  of  the  Act 
has  been  such  as  was  anticipated  for  it  by 
the  Government.     If  you  find  that  a  mea- 
sure, however  well  designed,  fails  in  its 
object — if  you  find  by  experience  that  an 
enactment  breaks  down  in  operation,  are 
you  not  to  condemn  it  because  you  were 
yourselves  parties  to  its  introduction  ?     If 
such  be  the  rule,   there  is   an  end — ^not 
to    all    consistency  —  but  an  end   to  all 
statesmanship,  and   to   the  value  of  ex- 
perience.    In    1844  it  was  truly  stated, 
both  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  that  on  that  sub- 
ject inquiry  had  been    exhausted.      But 
what  was  that  inquiry?     It  was  an  inquiry 
among  the  most  practical  and  competent 
men — among  those  who  had  directed  their 
attention  most  closely  to  the  theoretical 
part  of  the   subject,   and   who   were  ex- 
amined as   to    the   principles   on   which 
the  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  foimd- 
ed.      I   agree    entirely    with    the    noble 
Marquess  in  his  statement  of  those  prin- 
ciples.    They  were,  first,  to  adhere  to  a 
metallic  standard;  next,  to  secure  practi- 
cally the  convertibility  of  your  paper  cur- 
rency into  gold;  and,  thirdly,  another  and 
very  important  principle,  to   give  to  the 
Bank  of  England  a  controUing  power  over 
the  circulation  of  the  country,  by  which 
they  could  regulate  it  more  or  less  in  accor- 
dance with  the   state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes.    Now,   it  is  consistent   in   one 
who  upheld  and  adheres   to  every  one  of 
these  principles,    to   think   that  the   ex- 
perience of  the  operation  of  the  Act  from 
1844  to  1847,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  that  Act  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  Bank  of  England,  are 


restrictions  unnecessary  in  themselves  And 
injuriously  affecting  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretion which  should  rest  in  the  Bank  Di- 
rectors.    The  main  question  is,  whether, 
by  restricting  the  Bank  to   the  issue   of 
notes  not  exceeding  by  more  than  fourteen 
millions  the  amount  of  bullion  in  their  cof- 
fers, and  with  one-fifth  part  only  of  that  buk 
lion  being  permitted  to  be  kept  in  silver,  we 
did  not  unduly  fetter  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  prevent  them  from  giving  the  extent 
of  accommodation  at  a  certain  time,  which 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  their  coffers,  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  influx  of  bullion 
from  foreign  countries,  would  have  safely 
warranted  them  in  giving,  if  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  this  Bill  had  not  stood  in 
their  way  ?    Now,  is  not  that  subject  one 
for  legitimate  inquiry  in  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  on  the  dis- 
tress of  1847?    And  is  it  not  one  which 
the  noble  Marquess  and  her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters, with  the  information  which  the  Go- 
vernment possess,   and  with   the  intense 
anxiety  with  which  they  no  doubt  watched 
over  the  whole  progress  of  that  distress, 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  offer  an  opinion 
upon?    On  referring  to  the  letter  of  the 
25th  of  October,  it  appears  that  the  Go- 
vernment, for  the  purposes,  as  they  then 
stated,   of    restoring    confidence  and  re- 
moving that  panic  by  which  the  commer- 
cial embarrassments  of  the  country  had 
been  so  greatly  aggravated,  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  authorise  the  Bank  to  violate  the 
Act  of  Parliament.   Now  this  is  a  dilemma 
that  they  cannot  get  out  of.     If  the  Act 
did  not  create  that  panic,  or  aggravate  the 
embarrassments  that  prevailed,  what  was 
it  which  induced  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  take  so  extraordinary  a  step  as  to 
advise  the  Bank  authorities  to  violate  the 
Act  of  Parliament  ?  I  do  not  moan  to  say 
that  authorising  the  Directors  to  violate 
the  Act -was  not  a  wise  measure.     I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  it  had  been  adopted 
earlier;  but  it  was  a  measure  which,  when 
adopted,  violated  the  Act,  and  condemned 
its  efficacy  at  the  very  time  it  ought  to 
have  been  most  effective.     They  acted  at 
all  events  in   a  way  which   showed  the 
feeling  of  the  Government  to  be  condem- 
natory of  it.     I  well  remember  that  at  the 
period  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  a  Member 
of  the  other  House   of  Parliament  (Mr. 
Raikes  Currie),  one  of  the  warmest  advo- 
cates of  the  measure,  in  allusion  to  the 
proposal  for  giving  a  power  to  the  Go- 
vernment to    authorise  the   Directors  to 
exceed  the   provisionfl   of  the   Bank  in 
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certain  contingencies,  said  how  extraor- 
dinary it  was  that  they  should  approve  of 
the  structure,  that  they  should  admire  its 
beautiful  symmetry,  and  the  perfection  of 
the  scale  on  which  it  was  constructed,  and 
yet  be  willing  to  demolish  all  its  strength, 
and  destroy  all  its  symmetry,  by  taking 
away  the  keystone  of  the  arch  by  which 
all  was  held  together.  I  said  just  now, 
my  Lords,  that  I  thought  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  underrated  the  amount  of 
commercial  distress,  and  I  said  I  thought 
that  an  interference  at  an  earlier  period 
would  have  tended  to  mitigate  that  dis- 
tress. In  so  saying,  I  proceeded  upon  the 
assumption  of  the  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed the  interference  of  the  Government, 
as  stated  by  the  noble  Marquess,  who  al- 
leged that  by  permitting  the  violation  of 
the  law,  they  so  far  restored  confidence  that 
there  was  an  immediate  diminution  of  the 
panic,  and  an  immediate  influx  of  bullion 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Bank.  I  have  had 
placed  before  me  a  nominal  list  of  commer- 
cial houses,  106  in  number,  which  have 
become  actually  insolvent  between  the 
months  of  July  and  November;  and  from 
that  statement  are  excluded  all  houses 
which  have  entered  into  private  composi- 
tions with  their  creditors,  all  failures  on 
the  Stock  Exchange — which  have  not  been 
few  in  number — all  houses  the  liquidation 
of  whose  engagements  is  not  actually  under 
inspection;  and  that  class  involves  one 
houso  whose  liabilities  are  enormous, 
amounting  to  several  millions.  It,  besides, 
docs  not  include  one  single  house  the  lia- 
bilities of  which  do  not  exceed  20,000Z.; 
and  the  whole  number  of  houses  that  failed, 
with  their  liabilities,  are  returned  thus  : — 
In  July  two  became  insolvent,  the  joint 
amount  of  whose  liabilities  were  210,000Z.; 
in  August,  sixteen  gave  way,  for  a  total 
amounting  to  2,369,000^.;  in  September, 
twenty-six  broke  down,  for  6,5^0,000^.; 
and  in  October,  thirty-five  went,  for  a  total 
of  6,840,000?.  Making  in  all,  from  July 
to  the  period  at  which  for  the  first  time 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  thought  it  fit  and 
wise  to  interfere,  failures  of  seventy-nine 
houses,  involving  liabilities  to  the  amount 
of  15,969,000?.  Now,  I  concur  entirely 
with  the  noble  Marquess  in  some  of  the 
observations  with  which  he  opened  his 
speech.  In  the  first  place,  I  entirely  agree 
with  him,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any 
form  of  legislation  or  for  any  Government 
to  prevent  those  distresses  which  occurred 
from  the  failure  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tions of  this  country,  or  those  which  arose 


from  rash  speculations.  But  I  think  it 
impossible  that  amongst  that  list  of  com- 
mercial houses  which  have  failed  for  such 
large  sums,  from  July  to  October  and  No- 
vember— I  think  it  impossible,  I  say,  but 
that  amongst  them  there  must  have  been 
some,  and  there  may  have  been  many, 
which  an  earlier  interference  by  the  Bank 
of  England  might  have  saved  from  ruin; 
and  by  saving  them  might  have  prevented 
the  ruin  also  of  many  more  lesser  houses 
that  were  dependent  upon  them.  I  have 
stated  the  liabilities  of  the  houses  only 
which  have  failed;  but,  my  Lords,  that  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the 
whole  loss  to  the  commercial  houses  of  the 
country.  It  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  ge- 
neral loss.  You  know  the  amount  of  the 
liabilities  of  those  which  have  fallen,  hut 
you  know  nothing  of  the  losses  sustained 
by  those  which  stand  as  yet,  but  in  so  pre- 
carious a  condition  as  to  render  it  doubt- 
ful how  long  they  may  be  able  to  carry 
on  their  business,  and  certain  that  they 
must  at  all  events  contract  their  deal- 
ings greatly.  The  noble  Marquess  has 
used  the  expression  (and  I  trust  he  will 
not  object  to  alter  the  wording  of  his 
resolution  in  that  respect)  **  recent,"  in 
speaking  of  the  commercial  calamity  of 
this  country.  That  expression,  my  Lords, 
conveys  the  idea  that  the  distress  has 
passed  away.  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
on  the  very  first  day  that  Parliament 
assembled,  the  Bank  reduced  its  rate  of 
discount  from  8  to  7  per  cent;  and 
on  the  very  day  that  the  noble  Marquess 
comes  down  to  this  House  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  appoint  this  Committee, 
that  is  to  say,  within  these  three  hours, 
the  rate  of  discount  has  been  further  re- 
duced from  7  to  6  per  cent.  But,  my 
Lords,  although  the  Bank  of  England  may 
be  in  a  state  of  less  difficulty  than  it  has 
been,  so  far  am  I  from  thinking  that  the 
distress  of  the  country  has  passed  by,  that 
I  fear  the  worst  and  severest  portion  of 
that  distress  has  yet  to  come.  You  have 
yet  to  receive  accounts  from  abroad  of  the 
effects  of  the  recent  failures  in  this  coun- 
try. You  have  as  yet  received  no  accounts 
from  India  of  the  consequences  there  of 
those  failures.  But  if  I  am  to  believe 
what  I  have  heard,  and  accounts  that  I 
have  received  from  quarters  supposed  to 
be  well  informed  upon  the  subject,  three 
months  will  not  have  elapsed  before  you 
will  hear  of  the  sweeping  off  of  some  of 
the  greatest  houses  in  Calcutta  Our  mer- 
chants in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
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elsewhere  will,  ere  many  months  more  have 
elapsed,  be  receiving  back  in  payment  for 
the  goods  which  they  may  have  shipped, 
bills  upon  those  houses  which  have  failed; 
and  the  full  effect  of  the  pressure  which  has 
reduced  so  many  great  houses,  has  yet  to 
be  felt,  when  in  its  return  it  shall  have 
fallen  upon  the  smaller  houses,  upon  the 
tradesmen,  the  retail  dealer,  and  upon 
those  employed  in  the  production  of  manu- 
factures. And  whether  you  look  to  the  rail- 
way interest,  or  to  any  other  department 
of  industry  in  the  country,  you  will  find,  I 
fear,  that  many  will  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  that  you  will  have  increas- 
ing distress.  It  is  not  my  intention,  un- 
doubtedly, to  offer  any  opposition  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  which  the 
noble  Marquess  demands;  but  I  must  dis- 
sent from  one  proposition  which  he  put 
forward  in  asking  for  it.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess said,  that  important  as  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  inquiry,  it  was  a  very  narrow 
one.  Narrow,  my  Lords,  narrow! — an 
investigation  into  all  the  causes  of  the  re- 
cent commercial  distress,  one  question  be- 
ing as  to  the  effect  of  a  particular  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  consideration  of  which 
must  occupy  much  time,  and  is  certain  to 
lead  to  great  difference  of  opinion  ?  Nar- 
row ! — when  not  only  the  operation  of  that 
Act,  but  the  questions  of  over-trading,  of 
railways,  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, free  trade,  and  every  other  matter  to 
which  any  portion  of  the  distress  can  be 
attributed  as  an  effect,  are  involved  in  it  ? 
Why,  my  Lords,  when  the  noble  Marquess 
says  an  inquiry  of  this  importance  is  nar- 
row, I  am  utterly  confounded;  and  I  can 
only  wish  to  know  what  the  noble  Marquess 
would  consider  an  extensive  one.  Long, 
my  Lords,  before  any  results  of  this  in- 
quiry can  have  taken  place — long  before 
the  Committee  shall  have  closed  its  labours 
and  made  its  report,  the  crisis  will  be  over. 
And,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  opin- 
ion which  the  Government  has  formed,  we 
may  presume  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  something  to  the  effect  that 
they  will  be  sorry  to  hear  of  the  distresses; 
but  that  nothing  could  have  prevented  over- 
speculation — nothing  could  have  prevented 
the  occurrence  of  a  bad  harvest — and  how- 
ever much  they  regretted  the  mode  in  which 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  operated,  it  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  causing  the  distress.  The 
noble  Marquess  has  said,  and  I  concur  with 
him,  that  no  circumstances,  and  no  legis- 
lation, can  make  up  for  a  loss  of  supply  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  this  country, 
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and  the  consequent  necessity  of  importing 
a  very  large  amount  of  foreign  com.  Un- 
doubtedly, an  importation  to  the  amount 
of  33,000,000?.  in  value,  within  eighteen 
months,  as  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  or  of  20,000,000?.  with- 
in a  twelvemonth,  as  stated  by  the  noble 
Marquess  to-night,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  a  deficiency  which  shotud  have 
been  supplied  by  our  own  country,  is 
an  immense  loss  of  capital,  and  sufficient 
to  have  caused  the  great  embarrassment 
which  has  occurred.  But  the  noble  Mar- 
quess entirely  misunderstood  me  in  what 
I  said  the  other  night,  if  he  thought 
that  I  attributed  to  Me  trade  the  large 
importations  of  foreign  com  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  three  years. 
I  maintained  that  whether  under  a  system 
of  free  trade  or  protection,  that  importa- 
tion would  have  taken  place.  That  under 
the  former  com  law  it  would  have  taken 
place,  as  well  as  under  the  system  which 
repealed  that  law.  But  what  I  main- 
tained, and  am  prepared  still  to  maintain, 
is,  that  whereas  those  who  advocated 
free-trade  principles  predicted  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  that  importation 
of  foreign  com  a  large  exportation,  in 
retum,  of  our  manufactures,  and  great  na- 
tional prosperity  in  consequence;  we,  on 
the  contrary,  maintained  that  such  expor- 
tation did  not  follow  as  a  necessary  result. 
There  was  one  other  observation  of  the  no- 
ble Marquess  to  which  I  wish  to  refer.  He 
said  that  nothing  could  guard  against 
great  and  unnatural  speculation.  I  do  not 
deny  it.  But  I  ask,  upon  whom  ought  the 
blame  of  those  enormous  speculations  in 
corn  to  rest  ?  I  say  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  not  wholly  blameless  in  this 
matter.  You  held  out  inducements  to  those 
speculators  in  com,  and  encouraged  the 
vast  importation.  You  came  down  and 
asked  to  have  the  navigation  laws  sus- 
pended, in  order  to  enable  foreign  corn  to 
be  more  freely  brought  in.  I  think,  after 
that,  it  is  rather  too  much  for  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  turn  round  and  say — 
it  is  impossible  that  any  Government  could 
guard  against  the  consequences  of  rash 
and  dangerous  speculation?  I  will  not 
trespass  further  on  your  Lordships'  time. 
As  I  before  observed,  I  have  no  opposition 
to  give  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess. But  I  must  hold  it  as  my  deliber- 
ate judgment,  that  a  question  such  as  this 
ought  not  to  have  been  thrown  by  the  Go- 
vernment loosely  upon  Parliament  and  the 
country  for  a  decision.     I  think  it  was 
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iheir  duty  to  have  expressed  some  opinion 
upon  it,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  pro- 
posed any  palliation  by  law  which  they 
thought  practicable.  They  have  shrunk 
from  that  course.  I  will  not  give  any 
formal  notice  at  present;  but  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  having  stated  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  is  the  only 
measure  they  intend  to  propose,  they  must 
not  be  surprised  if  other  parties,  less  bound 
by  the  obligations  of  their  position,  assume 
to  themselves  the  task  of  suggesting  mea- 
sures which  they  think  suit^  to  meet  the 
exigency,  and  voluntarily  assume  a  respon- 
sibility from  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment appear  to  shrink. 

Earl  GREY  :  My  Lords,  I  should  not 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  troubled 
your  Lordships  with  any  observations  upon 
the  present  occasion,  but  for  some  expres- 
sions which  were  used  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  has  just  addressed  you.  He  has  at- 
tributed it  as  a  matter  of  blame  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  under  the  pre- 
sent distressing  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try they  have  contented  themselves  with  a 
Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee, 
which  the  noble  Lord  says  will  have  no 
practical  effect  upon  its  condition;  and  he 
has  added  that  some  measure  of  a  more 
practical  nature  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
posed. Now,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speech  the  noble  Lord  adverted  to  the 
same  topic.  He  said,  if  you  have  no  mea- 
sure to  propose,  why  should  Parliament 
have  been  called  together  ?  If  the  noble 
Lord  had  referred  to  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  he  would 
have  seen  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  were 
good  grounds  for  calliog  Parliament  to- 
gether, although  we  did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible for  Parliament  or  Government  to  aid 
in  palliating  the  existing  distress.  My 
opinion  is  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
noble  Marquess,  namely,  that  the  distress 
under  which  the  country  is  labouring  is 
easily  attributable  to  causes  not  only  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  it,  but  so  powerful, 
that,  great  as  the  sufferings  are,  I  am  sur- 
prised they  are  not  still  greater.  I  believe 
that  suffering,  in  part,  arises  from  causes 
such  as  neither  Government  nor  Parlia- 
ment have  any  power  over — from  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence — partly  from  causes 
attributable  to  the  imprudence  of  indivi- 
duals— and  partly,  it  may  be,  even  arising 
from  the  imprudence  of  the  Legislature. 
Those  causes  have  now  been  operating 
some  time,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  now 
to  avert  their  oonsequenoes.    But,  holding 


these  views  as  to  the  causes  of  the  distressy 
there  still  was  an  obvious  reason  for  calling 
Parliament  together.  We  had  taken  a 
measure  which  might  very  probably  have 
led  to  a  violation  of  the  law.  If  we  had, 
we  should  have  been  obliged  to  ask  for  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity.  We  should  not,  as  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  himself  remarked, 
have  taken  such  a  step  without  giving 
Parliament  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
of  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon  it.  We 
were  bound  to  give  Parliament  that  oppor- 
tunity. An  Act  of  Indemnity  would  have 
been  indispensable  for  the  Bank  Direoton 
as  well  as  for  the  Government,  had  the  law 
been  violated,  for  we  have  held  out  encoa« 
ragoment  to  the  Bank  Directors  to  take  the 
course  which  might  have  led  to  that  vio- 
lation of  the  law;  and  it  was  right  that 
Parliament  should  have  had  an  immediate 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  an  opinion,  and 
either  permitting  or  censuring  the  aot  aa 
it  should  think  proper.  But,  my  Lords, 
if  you  look  to  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  you 
will  find  that  we  do  not  hold  out  to  Parlia- 
ment or  to  the  country  any  hope  that  we 
were  about  to  propose  measures  for  the  re^ 
lief  of  the  distress.  The  words  are 
these : — 

"  Her  Majosty  has  seen  with  great  Ooneem 
the  Distress  which  has  for  some  Time  prevailed 
among  the  Commercial  Classes.  The  Emharrais- 
ments  of  Trade  were  at  one  Period  aggravated  by  lo 
general  a  Feeling  of  Distrust  and  of  Alarm,  that  Uer 
Majesty,  for  the  Purpose  of  restoring  Confidence, 
authorised  Her  Ministers  to  recommend  to  ibe 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  a  Course  of  Pro- 
ceeding suited  to  such  an  Emergency.  This  course 
might  have  led  to  an  Infringement  of  the  Law/' 

Surely,  my  Lords,  there  is  nothing  in  these 
words  which  could  lead  to  an  expectation 
of  certain  measures  of  any  description  being 
about  to  be  introduced.  But  such  measures 
as  we  thought  could  tend  to  alleviate  the 
distress  we  have  already  laid  before  Par- 
liament. It  is  clear  that  postponing  for 
some  time  the  demands  on  account  of  rail- 
ways in  progress  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
for  such  a  purpose;  and,  accordingly,  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  proposed  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  a  measure 
which  will,  we  hope,  lead  to  the  postpone- 
ment  for  some  time  of  the  great  outlay 
which  should  otherwise  take  place  upon 
those  railways.  We  have  proposed  to  go 
as  far  as  possible  with  a  due  regard  to  con- 
tracts already  entered  into,  which  Parlia- 
ment would  not  be  justified  in  setting 
aside.  But  my  noble  Friend  opposite  has 
complained  a  good  deal  that  no  opinion 
has  been  expressed  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
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jesty's  Government  on  the  Act  of  1844. 
Now,  I  must  saj  that  that  assertion  is 
hardly  well  deserved.  My  nohle  Friend 
near  me  did,  undoubtedly,  state  to  your 
Lordships  that  the  causes  of  the  commer- 
cial distress  were  not  attributable  to  the 
Act  of  1844;  and  my  noble  Friend  opposite 
agreed  in  that  opinion.  He  said  distinctly 
that  that  was  not  the  case  ;  but  he  said 
that  the  operations  of  that  Act  had  tended 
to  increase  the  panic,  and  to  prevent  relief 
from  being  afforded  as  early  as  it  might 
have  been.  Now,  when  we  have  been 
compelled  to  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  that  Act,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
that  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  it  to  the 
fullest  extent.  But  1  am  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  the  Act  of  1844  did  not  in  any 
way  tend  to  produce  the  commercial  dis- 
tress, or  the  consequences  to  which  my 
noble  Friend  opposite  has  referred.  My 
noble  Friend  said,  that  by  sanctioning  an 
interference  with  that  Act,  we  have  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  against  it :  but  I  dis- 
sent entirely  from  such  a  conclusion.  I 
know  that  it  is  an  opinion  entertained  by 
many  persons  of  the  highest  experience, 
and  that  the  opinion  was  held  by  them  in 
1844  when  the  Act  was  passed,  that 
whilst  it  is  impossible  and  impracticable  to 
define  with  precision  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  an  Act  of  Parliament  what 
the  currency  should  be ;  yet  that  when 
circumstances  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
should  arise,  as  they  might  from  time  to 
time,  they  might  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Executive  Government.  That  opinion  was 
entertained  by  many  experienced  persons 
in  1844,  and  to  it  many,  I  believe,  still  ad- 
here. But  in  regard  to  the  opinion  that 
the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  measure  of  in- 
terference implied  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  ought  to  have  been  done  earlier, 
I  must  dissent  entirely  from  the  noble 
Lord  opposite.  On  the  contrary,  I  main- 
tain that  that  measure  should  have  been 
deferred  to  the  last  possible  moment.  No 
one  laments  more  deeply  than  1  do  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  distress  has  gone.  The  ca- 
lamities are  almost  unparalleled  in  amount, 
and  of  a  most  lamentable  description. 
But  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  commercial 
world,  that  the  houses  which  have  fallen, 
whether  from  imprudence  or  misfortune, 
or  from  whatever  cause  their  failures  have 
arisen,  were  houses  which  might  have 
been  certainly  maintained  by  external  as- 
sistance for  some  time  longer,  but  whose 
continued  mainteiiance  could  not  have  been 


effected ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
further  support  for  the  short  while  they 
could  have  been  kept  up  might  have  been 
productive  of  far  greater  mischief  than 
their  failure  at  the  time  they  gave  way. 
But  when  towards  the  end  of  October  we 
received  accounts  that  although  up  to  that 
time  the  failures  had  not  extended  to  sol- 
vent, houses,  yet,  if  something  were  not 
done  to  maintain  credit,  the  consequences 
would  be  serious  to  houses  that  were  per- 
fectly solvent — that  they  were  becoming 
unable  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them, 
the  panic  amongst  merchants,  bankers, 
and  traders,  being  so  great,  that  in  order 
to  maintain  their  credit  as  far  as  possible, 
they  were  hoarding  up  and  keeping  in 
their  own  possessiim  all  the  money  they 
could,  and  calling  in  all  the  debts  due  to 
them.  Now  the  whole  of  our  commercial 
system  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  will  not  be  a  simultaneous  demand 
of  all  engagements  due,  but  that  a  fair 
amount  of  credit  will  be  afforded  ;  and,  un- 
doubtedly, the  result  of  the  measure  we 
adopted  goes  far  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  this  statement.  We  were  told  that  if 
there  were  an  assurance,  no  matter  on 
what  terms  money  was  to  be  had  by  per- 
sons who  could  give  good  security — that  if 
there  was  an  assurance  that  money  could 
be  had,  the  money  hoarded  in  various 
quarters  would  be  brought  forward  abun- 
dantly, and  that  thus  the  pressure  would 
be  at  once  mitigated.  Wo  believed  this 
opinion  to  be  well  founded  ;  we  acted  upon 
it;  and  the  result  proved  that  we  had  not 
been  deceived.  My  noble  Friend  says 
that  this  is  a  question  which  we  ought  not 
to  turn  loose  upon  a  Committee  of  this 
House,  or  upon  Committees  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament;  and  that  we  ought  to  have 
made  some  definite  proposal  in  respect  to 
the  Act  of  1844.  Now,  if  we  believed  tbat 
any  possible  alteration  of  that  Act  could 
have  any  perceptible  effect  upon  the  exist- 
ing commercial  distress,  1  should  entirely 
concur  with  my  noble  Friend  opposite.  But 
we  think  the  very  reverse.  We  think  that 
Act  may  require  alteration  in  some  points, 
but  that  the  main  principles  of  it  aro  cor- 
rect, and  that  to  teach  the  commercial 
classes  of  this  country  to  look  for  relief  to 
what  is  called  relaxation  of  the  currency 
would  be  most  dangerous.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  Act  of  1844  is  not 
capable  of  improvement  in  many  parts. 
We  know  that  there  are  various  points  in 
which  persons  of  conflicting  opinions  con- 
tend thai  improvements  may  be  made. 
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One  set  of  persons  contend  for  some  au- 
thority being  entrusted  by  law  to  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  to  make  such  altera- 
tions as  they  may  deem  necessary  in  spe- 
cial emergencies,  such,  for  instance,  as  we 
have  lately  seen.  Others  contend  that  the 
Act  of  1844  does  not  carry  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusion  the  principles  on  which  it 
was  founded;  and  that  too  much  power 
has  been  left  to  a  corporate  body — the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Bank  of  England — and  that 
the  Directors  of  that  institution  represent 
the  interests  of  the  Bank  rather  than  those 
of  the  public.  We  thus  find  views  put  for- 
ward by  well-informed  persons  almost  in 
perfect  opposition  to  each  other;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  only  fitting  that  Parliament 
should  appoint  Committees  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  those  various  propositions. 
My  noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Stanley) 
has  intimated  an  opinion  that  commercial 
distress  has  not  yet  passed  by.  I  wish  I 
could  say  I  differed  from  him.  But  I  feel 
bound  to  admit  that  many  of  the  causes 
which  contributed  to  bring  about  the  late 
distress  are  still  in  operation,  and  that  we 
have  still  to  look  to  a  further  period  of  de- 
pression. But  there  is  nothing  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  country  which  ought  to 
discourage  us — nothing  to  cause  us  to  fear 
but  that — it  may  be  at  an  earlier  or  it  may 
be  at  a  more  distant  period — shortly  this 
country  will  emerge  from  all  its  difficulties, 
and  rise  to  a  prosperity  still  greater  than 
before.  The  causes  of  the  present  distress 
have  been  already  so  fully  stated,  that  I 
will  not  again  go  into  them.  But  I  will 
remark  that,  in  addition  to  the  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country  for  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  corn,  every  class  in  the 
community,  from  the  highest  to  the  least, 
has  felt  the  pressure  upon  its  expenditure 
from  the  high  prices  of  provisions  during 
the  past  year  or  so.  The  price  of  home- 
grown corn  during  the  past  year  has  been 
almost  unprecedeutedly  high,  having  risen 
to  SOs.j  lOOs.,  and  even  for  some  time  hav- 
ing touched  the  enormous  price  of  120.f.  a 
quarter.  My  Lords,  when  we  consider 
what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  these 
high  prices  on  the  expenditure  of  every 
family,  especially  in  the  families  of  the 
middle  and  working  classes  of  this  country; 
when  we  consider  the  enormous  drain  on 
the  resources  of  the  country,  when  added 
to  the  large  demands  paid  on  account  of 
railways  and  other  sources  of  expenditure — 
certainly  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  ex- 
tent of  the  difficulties  we  have  experienced. 


But,  my  Lords,  we  have  just  had  a  good 
harvest  —  a  bountiful  harvest ;  and  if,  by 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  should  be 
favoured  with  a  recurrence  of  such  a  plen- 
tiful season,  that  greatest  of  all  drains 
upon  the  resources  of  the  country  will  be 
at  an  end.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  rail- 
ways— undoubtedly,  at  a  moment  when  a 
great  drain  of  money  from  this  country 
was  caused  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  the  amount  of  capital  absorbed  in  the 
construction  of  railways  could  not  fail  to 
produce  great  temporary  inconyenience  ; 
still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  great 
works  of  improvement,  when  completed, 
will  add  immensely  to  the  national  wealth. 
Many  of  these  undertakings  are  beginning 
to  produce  wealth,  and  their  benefits  will 
speedily  be  realised.  The  pressure  made 
by  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  trading 
community  and  others  to  meet  the  demand 
on  account  of  railways,  has  undoubtedly 
been  very  inconvenient.  But  when  I  look 
at  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  conn- 
try —  when  1  take  into  account  the  im- 
proved prospects  of  the  cotton  trade* 
arising  from  a  cheaper  and  more  plentiful 
supply  of  the  raw  material — I  have  no 
reason  for  doubting  that,  at  no  far  dis- 
tant day,  this  country  will  again  attain 
her  accustomed  prosperity.  Before  I  sit 
down«  1  cannot  help  referring  to  what 
fell  from  my  noble  Friend  opposite,  at 
the  end  of  his  speech.  My  noble  Friend, 
referring  to  what  had  been  stated  bj 
him  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
reiterated  the  opinion  that  the  experience 
of  last  year,  and  the  wide-spread  distress 
which  unfortunately  existed — universally 
attributed,  in  the  main,  to  the  large  im- 
portations— went  far  to  corroborate  the 
arguments  of  those  who  opposed  any  al- 
teration in  the  corn  laws.  1  entertain  an 
opinion  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  stated 
by  my  noble  Friend.  I  can  hardly  con- 
ceive a  combination  of  circumstances  more 
powerfully  corroborative  of  all  the  argu- 
ments produced  by  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  a  free  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  we  should  have  those 
importations  of  grain.  If  we  had  not  se- 
cured these  supplies  of  com,  what  would 
have  been  the  sufferings  of  the  people  ? 
In  spite  of  the  immense  arrivals  of  grain 
and  flour,  no  later  than  the  months  of  June 
and  July  in  the  present  year,  the  prices 
were  so  high,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  and  of  this  country 
had  arrived  at  a  height  wliich  it  was  fear- 
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ful  to  contemplate;  and  what  prevented 
these  sufferings  proceeding  to  the  extent 
of  starvation  ?  The  supplies  of  foreign  com. 
Parliament  had  given  unlimited  liberty  to 
importations,  and  British  merchants  ven- 
tured to  send  to  the  most  distant  markets; 
while,  under  the  old  com  law  the  mer- 
chants necessarily  confined  their  operations 
to  the  continent  of  Europe;  they  went  no 
further  for  their  supplies  of  grain.  The 
effect  of  the  sliding-scale  was  such  as  to 
prevent  any  prudent  man  from  proceeding 
to  a  distant  market;  his  cargo,  when  it 
arrived  at  Liverpool  or  London,  might  be 
met  by  low  prices  and  high  duties.  The 
sliding-scale  was  in  fact  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance to  impose  a  forfeit  upon  every 
merchant  who  ventured  to  order  cargoes  of 
com  from  a  distant  port.  It,  however, 
happened  that  just  at  the  period  when  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  neigh- 
bouring countries  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope were  suffering  under  an  equally  heavy 
calamity.  Instead  of  being  exporters  of 
corn,  they  were  bidders  against  us  in  the 
market  of  the  world  for  the  small  surplus 
that  remained.  Our  merchants  drew  their 
cargoes  from  the  Turkish  dominions,  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  from 
distant  countries  never  before  visited  for 
such  a  purpose.  But  they  would  not  have 
ventured  to  do  this  under  the  operation  of 
the  old  sliding-scale.  They  would  have 
known  that  a  voyage  to  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, or  to  the  United  States,  was  a 
work  of  time,  and  they  would  have  de- 
clined making  the  experiment.  I  say  it 
advisedly,  that  actual  starvation  would 
have  been  experienced  by  no  small  portion 
of  the  population.  My  noble  Friend  then 
went  on  to  say  that  this  enormous  addition 
to  our  imports  had  not  been  attended  by 
any  increase  of  exports.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  our  exports  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles have  fallen  off.  But  this  is  easily 
accounted  for.  It  may  be  partially  ac- 
counted for  by  the  diversion  of  much  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  to  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  ;  it  may  also  be  partially 
accounted  for  by  the  deficiency  in  the  sup- 
ply of  cotton.  But  to  those  countries 
from  whence  the  largest  supplies  of  com 
were  received,  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  exports — an  increase  infinitely  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated.  My  noble  Col- 
league the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the 
other  night,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
quoted  a  document  to  prove  this  gratifying 
fact.  II is  Lordship  showed  that  the  de- 
clared value  of  exports  from  the  port  of 


Liverpool  alone  to  the  United  States  had 
amounted,  for  the  three  quarters  ending 
October,  1846.  to  4,030,000Z.;  for  the 
three  quarters  ending  October,  1847,  it 
amounted  to  6,291, 000^,  making  an  in- 
crease of  British  manufactured  goods  to 
that  country  from  whence  we  received  the 
greatest  bulk  of  foreign  corn  of  no  less 
than  2,261, OOOZ.  in  nine  months.  More 
than  that,  it  is  notorious  that  the  effect 
of  the  increased  demand  for  corn  from 
America  has  increased  the  consumption 
of  British  goods  in  that  country.  This 
increased  demand  has  taken  place  in  a  de- 
gree much  greater  than  was  ever  antici- 
pated. The  fact  is,  that  the  farmers  of 
America  have  been  making  large  profits, 
and,  like  their  friends  and  relatives  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  they  have  increased  their 
expenditure,  and  that  in  a  great  degree 
has  led  to  the  increased  exportation  of 
British  manufactures.  The  same  thing 
has  taken  place  with  respect  to  many 
other  countries.  I  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with  an 
array  of  figures,  more  especially  upon  a 
point  not  exactly  before  us,  or  I  could  show 
that  the  same  thing  holds  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Turkish  dominions,  from  which 
we  obtained  large  supplies  of  com,  and  to 
Brazil,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  im- 
portations of  sugar.  In  short,  the  events  of 
the  past  year  confirmed,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  every  argument  advanced  by  the 
advocates  of  an  alteration  in  the  com  laws. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  this  extraordinary 
and  unlooked-for  increase  of  imports  has 
caused  a  great  demand  for  capital — a  far 
greater  demand  than  would  be  covered  by 
our  ordinary  imports.  Under  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  considerable  sums  of  mo- 
ney have  been  exported  from  this  country. 
I  believe,  however,  that  if  you  could  as- 
certain the  amount  of  foreign  railway  stock 
held  by  parties  in  this  country,  compared 
with  the  amount  held  by  them  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  you  would  find  that  this  forms 
a  considerable  part  in  the  large  payments 
which  had,  of  necessity,  to  be  made. 
Formerly  it  was  the  general  practice  of 
the  British  merchant  to  be  in  advance  with 
the  foreign  merchant ;  but  now,  I  am 
afraid,  that  the  foreign  merchant  is  in  ad- 
vance with  the  British  merchant.  This 
naturally  arises  from  the  balance  of  trade 
being  against  us.  It  should  also  be  borno 
in  mind  thai  a  large  part  of  our  exports 
were  necessarily  affected  by  the  distress 
which  prevailed  during  the  last  year  through- 
out the  contment  of  Europe.    The  popda- 
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tion  of  many  of  the  continental  nations  were 
as  much  affected  hy  the  scarcity  as  our- 
selves. It  was  utterly  impossible,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  they  could  be  large 
consumers  of  British  manufactiu'ed  goods. 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries  were  so  situated — they  could  not 
consume  their  accustomed  amount  of  Bri- 
tish manufactures — ^it  would  be  quite  irra- 
tional to  suppose  they  could  have  done 
80.  But  my  noble  Friend  has  rather  taunt- 
ingly said»  **  If  the  com  speculations  of 
the  past  year  were  inordinate,  who  is  to 
blame  but  Her  Majesty's  Government?" 
Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
these  com  speculations  were  inordinate. 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  they  were  at 
all  less  than  pmdence  required.  In  some 
individual  instances  I  do  not  deny  that 
heavy  losses  may  have  been  incurred;  but 
for  the  interest  of  the  country  I  doubt 
whether  the  importations  were  at  all  in 
excess.  Your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to 
remember  that — thanks  to  an  all-wise  Pro- 
vidence— we  had,  some  weeks  before  har- 
vest, an  unprecedented  succession  of  fine 
weather.  The  harvest  which  during  the 
spring  it  was  thought  would  be  late,  proved 
to  be  early — earlier,  indeed,  than  usual. 
Iluman  foresight  could  not  foresee  such  an 
occurrence;  it  would  have  been  considered 
the  height  of  folly  to  have  relied  upon 
such  a  result.  Supposing  the  weather 
during  last  July  had  been  wet,  and  the 
harvest,  instead  of  being  so  early,  had 
been  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later,  and 
that  the  consumption  of  the  country  had 
depended  upon  the  foreign  supplies;  does 
the  noble  Lord  think  there  would  have 
been  one  grain  of  corn  to  spare  ?  I  must 
own  that  I  do  not  consider  the  speculations 
in  corn  to  have  been  carried  on  to  any  in- 
ordinate or  unwarrantable  extent.  There 
always  was,  and  always  will,  when  high 
prices  exist,  be  instances  of  individual  par- 
ties holding  on  too  long,  and  consequently 
enduring  great  and  ruinous  losses.  I  do 
not  deny  that,  for  the  public  interest,  it  is 
desirable  that  a  certain  quantity  of  corn 
should  be  held  on;  by  such  means  alone 
might  we  be  preserved  from  the  privations 
of  scarcity.  I  do,  however,  deny  that 
there  is  any  ground  of  complaint  against 
the  late  mercantile  speculations  in  corn  as 
inordinate.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opin- 
ion that  the  corn  trade  has  been  conduct- 
ed with  a  degree  of  foresight  not  less  re- 
markable than  the  enterprise,  energy,  and 
activity  employed  in  it.  It  has  been  the 
only  means^  under  rrovidence^  of  saving 


this  country  from  the  horrors  of  famine; 
it  has  proved  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, which,  in  spite  of  the  most  ur- 
gent advices  to  the  contrary,  they  Bteadilj 
acted  upon,  left  the  supply  of  com  to  the 
exertions  of  private  traders,  instead  of  send- 
ing fleets  to  America  and  elsewhere  in  (nrder 
to  import  com  on  Government  account. 
The  Government  steadily  refused  to  inter- 
fere with  the  com  trade,  and  the  result 
of  so  refusing  shows  that  they  judged 
wisely.  I  say  further — taking  the  noble 
Lord  s  version — that  if  the  com  specula- 
tions of  the  past  year  were  inonlinate, 
which  I  deny.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
did  not  encourage  those  speculations.  We 
asked  Parliament  to  suspend  the  Bill  aa- 
thorising  the  collection  of  duties  on  foreign 
com — ^we  asked  Parliament  to  suspend  we 
navigation  laws.  And  if  we  were  again 
placed  in  the  same  position,  does  his  Lord- 
ship doubt  —  do  any  of  your  Lordships 
doubt — what  would  be  our  course  of  ac- 
tion ?  If  we  had  hesitated  for  a  moment 
—if  we  had  failed  to  afford  every  facility 
for  securing  a  full  and  speedy  supply  of 
corn — we  should  have  been  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  the  places  we  now  hold  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's councils.  Feeling  that  the  present 
is  a  subject  which  will  invite  and  require 
much  discussion — one  which  will  have  to 
be  much  more  fully  considered — I  will  not 
trespass  upon  the  attention  of  yoiu:  Lord* 
ships  further  than  to  say,  that,  with 
my  noble  Friend,  I  think  there  do  appear 
good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  Committee. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  alluded  to  the  cir- 
cumstance — he  did  not  call  it  an  unfor- 
tunate circumstance — of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Earl  Grey)  having  followed  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  and  broached 
the  vexed  question  of  the  corn  laws  during 
the  present  discussion;  but  he  entreated 
his  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord  Ashbor- 
ton)  not  to  be  tempted  into  a  reply.  The 
question  was  sufficiently  wide  without  that 
additional  subject ;  and  he  felt  quite  sure 
that  his  noble  Friend  (Loi-d  Stanley),  who, 
almost  unavoidably,  began  the  discussion, 
having  only  just  taken  it  up,  would  imme- 
diately see  the  necessity  of  again  laying  it 
down.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  the  subject  of  the  com 
laws — he  was  quite  prepared  to  discuss  it 
with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  on 
any  future  day,  and  after  due  notice;  but 
he  rested  quite  satisfied  with  the  argument 
of  the  noble  Earl  opposito  (Earl  Grey).  Ha 
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entirely  Bubscribed  to  that  argume&t;  and 
he  considered  that  it  completely  confuted 
the  statements  of  his  noble  Friend.  Their 
Lordships  might  exclude  the  com  laws  from 
the  present  discussion-^-his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Ashburton)  kindly  yielding  to  his 
advice;  but  their  Lordships  might  rest  sa- 
tisfied that  the  whole  question  would,  and 
must,  of  necessity,  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  whole  question,  also,  re- 
specting the  railway  speculations,  which, 
he  did  not  say,  had  distracted,  but  had 
certainly  absorbed,  a  great  deal  of  the 
capital  of  the  country,  must  also  come 
before  the  Committee.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  that  very 
much  of  that  speculation  might  be  im- 
puted to  the  imprudence  of  the  people ; 
but  he  thought  that  it  might  be  also 
traced  to  a  higher,  a  larger,  a  more  im- 
portant source — the  imprudence,  not  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  the  Legislature.  In  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  he  thought  it 
would  be  far  better  to  look  to  the  present, 
and  provide  for  the  future,  rather  than 
waste  their  time  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
past,  scanning  the  merits  of  measures  or 
of  men.  Yet  he  could  not  help  reflecting, 
that  if  there  was  any  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture whose  consciences  were  free  from 
blame  as  to  the  railway  speculation,  it  was 
the  noble  and  illustrious  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  and  the  individual  who  then 
had  the  honour  to  address  their  Lord- 
ships, and  for  naming  whom  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  noble  Duke  he  perhaps 
owed  an  apology  to  the  House.  Ten 
years  ago  they  gave  that  warning,  which 
it  would  have  been  well  for  the  nation 
to  have  taken.  That  warning  was  reck- 
oned a  prejudice — he  called  it  an  opin- 
ion— and  if  it  was  a  prejudice  he  wished  it 
had  spread  to  a  greater  extent  throughout 
the  country.  The  noble  Lord  had  referred 
to  those  things  as  constituting  the  cause 
of  the  present  distress;  but  there  was  an- 
other, and  no  very  unimportant  cause, 
which  his  Lordship  had  not  referred  to — 
he  alluded  to  the  usury  laws.  The  owners 
of  land  were  placed  by  those  laws  in  a  po- 
sition of  peculiar  hardship.  They  suffered 
by  a  partial  repeal  and  a  partial  retention 
of  the  enactments  relating  to  usury.  And 
in  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  so  well  described  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  their  Lordships  must  prepare 
themselves  for  agricultural  distress,  or,  at 
least,  landowners  embarrassments.  Capi- 
tal would  become  more  difficult  to  pro- 
cure  every  year;  the  rate   of  interest 


would  riie  in  proportion  as  capital  becamd 
scarce;  the  landowner  alone  would  be  un*- 
able  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest  upon  his 
incumbrances.  He  did  not  object  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  proposed  Committee.  He 
considered  their  Lordships'  House  was  pe- 
culiarly calculated  for  inquiries  of  that 
character.  With  all  deference  to  the 
other  House,  he  thought  this  House  better 
calculated  for  such  inquiries  than  was  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  thought,  how<- 
ever,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  in- 
quiry to  commence  in  the  other  House^- 
their  Lordships  then  not  only  had  the  ben- 
efit of  the  opinion  of  the  other  House, 
from  its  report,  but  they  saw  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witnesses.  Those  witnesses 
were  not  examined  on  oath,  and  many 
things  were  taken  which  might  not  be  con- 
sidered strictly  accurate  by  a  court  of  law; 
but  inquiries  commenced  and  concluded  in 
the  other  House  formed  so  many  guide- 
posts  and  helps;  and  when  they  came  un- 
der the  more  deliberate  consideration  of 
their  Lordships,  while  masses  of  evidenee 
were  frequently  rejected,  abetter  conclusion 
was  arrived  at  in  consequence  of  the  previ- 
ous inquiry.  He  would  not  inquire  whether 
the  panic  was  over  or  not;  he  would  mere- 
ly ask  whether  their  Lordships  had  a  pros- 
pect of  peace  and  quietness  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Committee.  With  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  he 
greatly  feared  that,  during  the  course  of 
the  inquiry,  a  recurrence  of  the  same  ca- 
lamity from  which  this  country  had  been 
suffering  might  take  place.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  enter  upon  the  inquiry  in 
a  state  of  constant  alarm.  They  would 
be  receiving  evidence  abounding  with  ap- 
peals to  their  feelings.  They  would  be 
told  that  things  were  very  awkward — that 
they  were  worse  and  worse  —  that  ruin 
was  staring  every  merchant  in  the  face 
— and  that  their  investigations  might  in- 
crease the  peril.  Upon  these  grounds  he 
held  that  it  would  have  been  better  had 
the  inquiry  before  their  Lordships  been 
longer  delayed.  If,  indeed,  there  ex- 
ist^ any  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  prac- 
tical result  from  the  inquiry,  all  objec- 
tions would  be  at  an  end;  but  no  man 
could  dream  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
In  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  the 
recess  would  intervene.  Was  it  at  all 
likely  that  the  inquiry  could  bo  completed 
before  the  recess  ?  The  inquiry  would  ne- 
cessarily extend  ever  a  long  space  of  time. 
Did  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  think  that 
the  Bnbject  of  the  currency  could  be  kept 
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from  the  Committee  ?  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  out.  A  great  number  of 
persons  thought  that  it  was  not  the  Bill 
of  1844  but  the  Bill  of  1819  that  had 
done  the  mischief.  [A  Noble  Lord  : 
Hear,  hear !  ]  There *&  an  instance.  And 
as  soon  as  that  subject  was  broached, 
away  went  all  hopes  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion. A  determined  Member  might  suc- 
ceed in  dragging  any  subject  forward  in 
Committee,  if  that  subject  were  not  quite 
foreign  to  the  inquiry;  and  he  could  not 
say  that  the  Bill  of  1819  any  more  than  the 
Bill  of  1844  was  so  absolutely  foreign  to 
the  inquiry  as  to  justify  its  discussion  being 
shut  out.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by 
stating  his  intention  to  vote  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee,  and  reiterating 
his  opinion  that  the  inquiry  would  have 
been  better  prosecuted  after  the  complete 
subsidence  of  the  alarm  in  the  commercial 
world.  He  wished  he  could  differ  from  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  increased  pressure  in  the  mone- 
tary world;  he  greatly  feared  that  further 
disasters  might  be  looked  for  in  many 
quarters,  and  from  the  embarrassments 
both  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  West. 

The  Duke  of  GRAFTON  entirely 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lords  who  had 
spoken  as  to  the  policy  of  appointing  a 
Committee.  His  Grace  considered  that 
the  commercial  distress  arose  from  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  circulating  medium — a 
want  of  money  whereby  to  carry  on  the 
transactions  of  trade.  He  considered  an 
extension  of  the  currency  would  be  the 
best  remedy. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  then  rose,  but 
was  at  first  very  indistinctly  heard  in  the 
gallery.  The  noble  Lord  was  understood 
to  observe,  in  respect  to  the  propo&cd 
Coumiittec,  that  some  parts  of  the  case 
were  too  imminent  to  admit  of  wait- 
ing for  a  remedy  until  the  close  of  an 
inquiry  that  promised  to  be  of  so*  long  a 
duration,  lie  was  sensible  that,  under 
every  circumstance,  this  Committee  was 
proper;  but  whilst  he  said  this,  he  must  be 
understood  as  reserving  to  himself,  or  to 
any  other  noble  Lord,  full  liberty  to  offer, 
at  any  time,  should  he  think  fit  to  do  so, 
some  proposition  for  a  direct  interference 
with  that  Act  which  had  so  much  to  do 
with  the  difficulties  that  had  occurred. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  corn 
laws,  no  one  had  said  that  those  laws 
were  the  cause  of  the  present  distress, 
though  it  could  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  great  importation  of  foreign  corn  that 


had  taken  place  had  much  to  do  with  it — 
by  the  drain  of  capital  which  it  had  of  ne- 
cessity caused.  But  the  old  com  law 
would  have  admitted  corn  just  as  freely  as 
the  present  had  done ;  and  not  much  in- 
ference could  be  drawn,  perhaps,  from 
what  had  passed  in  regard  to  the  general 
operation  of  the  com  laws.  But  let  him 
remind  their  Lordships  of  one  little  fact. 
One  of  the  great  objections  that  were 
brought  against  the  old  sliding-scalc  was 
the  fluctuation  of  price;  but  they  had  had, 
under  the  new  law,  a  greater  fluctuation 
than  had  ever  before  been  known — a  fluc- 
tuation, indeed,  from  40*.  to  120^.  Ano- 
ther of  the  objections  to  the  old  com  laws 
was  that  they  encouraged  gambling ;  but 
the  gambling  under  the  new  law  had  been, 
he  feared,  far  greater  than  ever  had  existed 
during  the  whole  system  of  the  sliding- 
scale.  He  should  not,  however,  have 
touched  upon  this  question  on  that  occa- 
sion, had  it  not  been  so  strongly  pressed 
upon  their  Lordships'  notice  by  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey)  who  had  lately  addressed 
the  House.  But  what  was  it  that  was 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  condition 
in  which  the  country  had  found  itself 
during  the  last  twelve  months  ?  The  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
appeared  to  throw  the  cause  upon  Provi- 
dence, attributing  it  principally  to  the  vbi- 
tation  of  the  famine.  But  that  famine  did 
not  absorb  that  extent  of  capital  which  had 
been  imagined.  No  doubt  could  exist  that 
these  great  importations  of  corn  did  cause 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  specie  to 
leave  the  country,  and  this  greatly  reduced 
the  balance  at  the  Bank ;  and,  certainly, 
the  Act  of  1844  did  aggravate  every  diffi- 
culty that  occurred — indeed,  made  things 
difficulties  which  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  so  but  for  the  operation  of  that  Act. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  case 
was  the  railways  ;  but  would  it  be  said 
that  Parliament  had  not  been  strongly- 
warned  on  that  subject  ?  The  noble  Earl 
now  the  Governor-General  of  India  (the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie)  had  been  as  strongly 
impressed  with  the  difficulties  of  that  ques- 
tion as  he  (Lord  Ashburton)  was  himself. 
Those  ventures  had  no  doubt  been,  in 
many  points  of  view,  of  service  to  the 
country  ;  but  they  had  been  carried  on 
with  insufficient  means.  The  main  cause, 
then,  was  one  which  the  Legislature, 
though  often  warned  against  permitting  it 
to  operate,  had,  nevertheless,  allowed  to  take 
place.  There  was  another  question,  too, 
which  was  much  connected  with  what  thej 
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were  discussing,  and  in  regard  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  was  more  re- 
sponsible than  any  one  else,  but  which  was 
too  large  a  subject  to  enter  upon  on  that 
occasion — he  meant  the  West  India  ques- 
tion. It  was  not  true  that  the  misfortunes 
which  had  overtaken  and  struck  down  the 
West  India  interests  were  to  he  attributed 
to  the  acting  of  Providence,  over  which 
man  could  exercise  no  control;  a  great 
portion  of  these  misfortunes  was  to  be  at- 
tributed to  legislation.  Much  stress  had 
been  laid  upon  over-trading  as  regarded 
those  East  India  houses  which  had  failed. 
Their  Lordships,  however,  should  bear  in 
mind  that  these  houses  conducted  their 
business  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  do,  at  all  events 
since  he  recollected;  and  although  much 
of  the  business  transacted  was  carried  on 
on  credit,  still  the  parties  would  have  been 
enabled  to  go  on  as  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  do,  but  for  the  altered  state  of 
the  money  laws,  which  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  go  on.  Much  loss  of 
capital  had  no  doubt  been  sustained  during 
the  present  crisis;  but  it  was  not  the  loss 
of  commercial  capital  alone  which  had  to 
be  deplored — the  commercial  character  of 
the  country  had  been  injured  from  one  part 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  the  name  of 
a  London  merchant  had  become  a  by- word. 
With  the  view  of  showing  the  low  estimate 
formed  of  English  credit  in  a  foreign  mart, 
his  Lordship  read  an  extract  of  a  letter 
dated  the  6th  of  November,  which  stated 
that  the  accounts  received  of  continued 
mercantile  disasters  in  England,  and  the 
discredit  thrown  upon  English  paper  in 
consequence,  had  almost  suspended  bill 
operations  as  regarded  Great  Biitain.  It 
was  for  their  Lordships  to  consider  how 
far  this  state  of  things  was  to  be  attributed 
to  physical  causes,  or  to  causes  arising  out 
of  past  legislation  as  regarded  the  money 
laws.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  monetary  derangement 
was  attributable  to  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  banking  operations  by  the  Act  of 
1844.  Take  the  case  of  France.  That 
country  suffered  greatly  from  the  loss  of 
its  crops  as  well  as  England;  but  the  Bank 
of  France,  although  possessed  of  not  more 
than  two  millions  sterling  in  its  coffers, 
continued  its  usual  banking  accommodation 
at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest,  while  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  ten  millions  and  a 
half  of  bullion  in  its  coffers — in  fact  its 
stock  never  fell  below  8,000,000^.— not 
only  contracted  its   accommodationi  nay, 
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almost  for  a  time  suspended  it,  but  charged 
an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  The  Bank 
of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its 
2,000,0002.»  made  no  alteration  in  its  rate 
of  discount,  thus  avoiding  all  disturbance 
to  trade;  and  he  believed  that  throughout 
the  provinces  no  difficulty  was  felt  in  ob- 
taining the  usual  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion on  the  usual  terms.  He  thought  the 
Government  were  very  blameable  in  having 
stipulated  for  a  minimum  rate  of  8  per 
cent,  as  a  condition  of  its  authorising  the 
chance  of  an  infringement  of  the  Bank 
Charter  taking  place.  The  effect  was  not 
confined  to  London,  but  extended  to  the 
country,  causing  local  banks  to  chargo 
equally  high  rates  for  accommodation  to 
their  customers.  He  would  give  an  in- 
stance of  the  consequences  as  regarded 
individuals.  A  most  respectable  merchant 
in  Birmingham  informed  him  that,  having 
a  very  valuable  order  to  execute,  he  ap- 
plied to  his  banker  for  the  assistance  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  banker  said, 
"  Certainly  ;  you  are  one  of  our  customers, 
and  we  will  give  you  what  you  need;  but 
you  know  that  the  Bank  of  England  is 
charging  8  per  cent,  and  our  charge  must 
be  in  proportion."  The  merchant  informed 
the  banker  that  his  profits  would  not  afford 
such  a  charge — that  he  must  decline  the 
accomnvodation  and  the  order  too.  In  fact, 
it  was  impossible  that  tradesmen  could  bear 
up  under  such  exorbitant  and  capricious 
charges  as  hod  prevailed,  not  only  in  Lon- 
don, but  throughout  England.  If  the  Com- 
mittee would  take  the  opinion  of  the  best- 
informed  merchants — he  did  not  moan  per- 
sons— he  would  not  speak  in  terms  of  any 
disrespect  of  those  to  whom  he  alluded, 
neither  would  he  name  them — who  were 
possessed  of  great  wealth  and  large  capi- 
tal, but  who  derived  great  advantage  from 
a  high  rate  of  interest,  the  opinion  he  had 
expressed  would  be  confirmed.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  real  interest  of  that 
class  of  capitalists  to  which  he  had  referred 
was  promoted  so  much  as  the  parties  them- 
selves were  inclined  to  believe  by  the  exist- 
ing law ;  still  the  temptation  was  so  great 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  the  continu- 
ance of  a  law  which  was  occasionally  so 
advantageous  to  them  as  capitalists.  Ho 
thought  the  Government  ought  to  suspend 
the  restrictive  clauses  of  the  Bank  Char- 
ter, and  then  wait  for  the  report  of  the 
Committee  as  regarded  the  modification  to 
be  permanently  adopted.  The  sole  object  of 
any  such  restriction  as  that  complained  of 
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WM  to  pfrr^Tit  the  Bank  from  gettin:?  into 
th';  pr':iiioirr*'rr,t  of  no:  ^^-rir.z  ab!^  to  paj 
it-  not':-,  in  :5/'l;  and,  in  ord'rr  to  carrr 
out  thi-.  proca'r.ion,  iho  f^*taWishmf;nt  'wa=» 
dirid«:d  into  twro  d';partrci':nt3.  And  what 
lia^i  W;n  iho  result?  ^VLr,  the  Bank, 
with  upwards  of  ^//"O/mrin  it»  coffers, 
wtL'i  at  one  time  in  the  predicament  of  act- 
in;?  ii%  though  it  posse-jied  not  more  than 
J,1CO//jO?.,  the  amount  of  its  reserve. 
The  noble  Lord  then  proceeded  to  ob^cr^'e 
tliat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wa= 
not  quite  correct  in  statin:^,  as  he  had  done 
in  another  place,  that  the  Bank  had  con- 
tinued Ut  affonl  accommwlation  throughout 
the  crihia.  Such  a  statement  was  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  facts.  As  he 
(Lord  Ahhburton)  had  already  remarked,  ■ 
the  Rtock  of  bullion  in  the  portsecsion  of  tontion  of  entering  into  any  inquiir  ms  to 
the  Bank  was  never  below  /if,000/irX)?.:  '  whether  the  monetary  diffictilties  were 
and  if  ref<;rencc  was  made  to  published  created  by  the  com  laws,  or  free  trade,  or 
documents,  it  would  be  found  that  that  in- ;  anything  else.  He  wished  to  ask  whether 
Htitiitioij  had  ^^one  on  satisfactorily  with  a    the  inquiry  would  embrace  the  operatioii  of 


one  time,  twenty-fire  millions  raaAi  he 
perfectly  safe  at  another.  He  held  that  die 
Act  of  1 S 14  had  been  decidedly  eoDdennied 
by  the  pr:<e-lare  of  the  GoTerament  hadf 
in  ad^sing  its  suspension.  In  doing  lo. 
Ministers  had  admitted  that  cirermutaBeei 
mi^ht  arise  in  which  the  restrietioii  placed 
upon  issues  should  be  remoTed;  and  tlie 
result  of  the  interference  had  been,  aa  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  truly  sud.  completdr 
successful.  The  moment  the  suspcMioa 
was  authorised,  credit  was  restored,  and 
had  continued  to  operate  since.  As  pre- 
liminary, therefore,  to  the  inqturr  by  the 
Committee,  he  would  earnestly  adnse  that 
the  suspension  of  the  restrictiTe  danaea 
should  immediatelv  take  jilace. 

The  Earl  of  JEGLINTOX  hadno  in- 


niuch  less  htock  than  S/jO^.^XjO/.  In 
\f*:^rt,  the  avera^^o  was  6,500,000/.;  in 
18:50,  7,O^K),000/.;  in  1837,  not  more  than 
6.000,000^;  in  1838,  9,000,000^;  in 
1830.  not  more  than  5,000,000/.;  in  1840, 
4,000,000^.     In  fact,  previous  to  the  cx- 


tho  BiUs  of  1845  and  1846.  which  related 
to  the  Scotch  banks  ?  He  asked  tius 
question,  because  in  ail  the  speeches  which 
had  been  delivered,  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  Scotch  banks.  In  another  place  it 
had  been  stated,   that  the  final  incident 


istiiig  restrictions,  the  Bank  was  able  to  i  which  caused  the  Government  to  aathoriae 
^ive  reasonable  accommodation  at  a  rea-  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  England 
Boiiable  char;^o  with  a  stock  of  pfold  not  i  Charter  Act  was  an  application  which  was 
more  than  5,000,000/.  or  0,000,rKK)/.;  but ;  made  by  the  Scotch  banks  for  assistance. 
with  8,000,000/.  in  its  coffers,  under  the  \  Now,  he  felt  perfectly  convinced  that  the 
npprehr'nsion,  not  of  being  unable  to  re- '  larger  portion  of  the  Scotch  banks  had  not 
de<Mn  its  notes,  but  of  infringing  on  the ;  applied  for  relief;  and  indeed  the  general 
terms  of  the  charter,  the  Directors  were  j  opinion  was,  that  a  very  small  part  of  them, 
obliged  to  act  as  though  they  possessed  he  believed  only  two,  had  applied  for  any 
not  more  than  1,160,000/.     lie  did  not ,  assistance  whatever.     He  would  only  add» 


iinjmte  any  blame  to  the  Directors  for  en- 
tertaining such  an  apprehension.  lie  ob- 
jo(!tod,  howevor,  to  their  acting  as  stock- 
brokers. Such  conduct  was  altogether 
ursv  to  that  institution.  By  their  oper- 
uticnis  tlie.  Directors  were  enablctl  to  pro 


that  if  the  Bill  of  1845  had  not  passed, 
probably  these  applications  would  not  haTC 
been  made. 

The  Mauquess  of  LAXSDOWNB  said, 
that  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Motion 
no  doubt  the  inquiry  included  the  Scotch 


(luce;  <lu(!tuations  in  the  stock  market,  and    banks;  but  the  Committee  would  exercise 


to  take  advantage  of  these  fluctuations 
to  TViake  a  j)rofit.  Wlien  the  rate  of  dis- 
count was  raised,  stocks  fell;  and  the  Di- 
rectors were  able  to  produce  such  a  result 
when  they  tliought  it  would  bo  advanta- 
geous. Such  modes  of  "rigging'*  the 
Stock  Excliango,  he  held  to  be  liiglily  ob- 
jectionable in  an  institution  like  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  (^ast-iron  rule  which 
bound  down  tlie  Bank  in  its  is^ue  of  notes 
ought  to  ])e  abrogated.  A  discretionary 
])M\ver  ought  to  bo  given  to  thi^  Directors, 
i'<»r  it  was  well  known  thnt  while  an  issue 
of  twcuty  millions  might  bo  dangoroua  at 


their  own  discretion  as  to  what  branches  of 
the  inquiry  they  should  entertain. 

Loud  WIIARNCLIFFE  said,  there  was 
one  point  which  had  not  at  all  been  adrert- 
cd  to;  and  in  reference  to  which  he  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Marqaess. 
The  question  was,  on  what  footing  the 
Legislature  stood  with  regard  to  the 
Bank  ?  In  1844  the  existing  charter  was 
on  the  point  of  expiration,  or  had  reached 
that  period,  when  the  Government,  hy 
giving  notice  to  the  Bank,  had  the  power 
of  examining  its  charter,  and  of  proposing 
to  rarliamont  to  mako  a  new  arrango- 
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ment  with  tbat  establishment.  At  present 
it  appeared  that  one  of  the  objects  in 
view  was  to  examine  the  constitntion  of  the 
Bank,  and  ascertain  whether  it  required 
any  new  regulations;  and  if  they  were  to 
investigate  the  condition  and  constitution 
of  the  Bank,  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  know  on  what  footing  the  Legisla- 
ture stood  with  respect  to  it.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  ask,  whether,  supposing  at 
this  period  that  the  result  of  the  investi- 
gation should  be,  that  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Bank, 
or  to  withdraw  any  powers  which  it  now 
possessed.  Parliament  would  find  itself  in 
a  position  to  make  those  alterations,  or 
,  ^  whether  the  Bank  had  given  to  the  Go- 
vernment an  express  assurance  of  acqui- 
escence on  its  part,  so  as  to  make  the  in- 
quiry a  really  practical  one.  He  would  not 
on  that  occasion,  and  in  the  present  state 
of  the  House,  enter  into  the  general  ques- 
tion which  had  been  discussed;  but  he  could 
not  sit  down  without  saying  that,  in  spite 
of  all  he  had  heard,  and  in  spite  of  the  ar- 
guments of  his  noble  Friend  near  him 
(Lord  Ashburton),  he  still  felt  disposed  to 
give  his  confidence  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  of  1844 — and  to  give  ere  At  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  course 
which  they  had  pursued.  He  certainly 
thought  that  the  moment  at  which  they 
had  interfered  with  their  advice  to  the 
Bank  was  well  chosen;  and  the  very  re- 
striction which  they  imposed  on  the  power 
given,  and  with  which  his  noble  Friend 
found  so  much  fault,  was  a  safe  and  pru- 
dent one.  The  effect  of  that  step  was  most 
fortunate;  for  it  brought  the  country  back 
into  a  state  of  commercial  confidence,  with- 
out any  actual  violation  of  the  law.  He 
was  glad  to  hear  from  the  Government  their 
determination  not  to  sanction  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  currency,  for  he  believed  that  the 
principles  on  which  the  Act  of  1844  was 
founded,  were  sound,  even  if  any  altera- 
tion in  its  details  should  be  required ;  and 
that,  if  they  adopted  any  relaxation  of  the 
currency,  they  would  be  led  into  a  course 
beset  with  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a 
more  serious  kind  than  any  which  they  had 
yet  encountered. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Lord  ASH- 
BURTON, 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  not  only  was  no  instruction  to  be  given 
to  the  Committee  to  the  effect  that  the 
general  monetary  system  of  the  country 
should  be  investigated;  but  ho  considered 
the  Committee  appointed  with  a  perfect 


understanding  that  the  general  question 
should  not  be  even  an  admissible  branch  of 
the  inquiry.  In  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  noble  Lord,  he  could  state  that  at  pre- 
sent certainly  the  charter  of  the  Bank  could 
not  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the 
Bank;  but  he  had  also  the  satisfaction  of 
adding  that,  as  this  matter  had  been  very 
much  discussed  at  the  Bank,  the  Govern- 
ment had  received  an  expression  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  of  their  readiness — not  to 
acquiesce  in  any  measure  which  Parliament 
might  choose  to  adopt — ^but  to  consult  with 
the  Government  upon  the  subject,  and  to 
concur  in  such  alterations  as  might  seem 
desirable  to  both  of  them. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  hoped  the 
noble  Marquess  would  consent  to  an  alter- 
ation in  the  terms  of  the  Motion.  He 
wished  to  substitute  for  the  words  "  the 
recent  commercial  distress,"  the  words 
used  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  "  the  dis- 
tress which  has  prevailed  among  the  com- 
mercial classes.' 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  the  alteration 
— they  were  both  general  terms. 

Motion  then  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  December  2,  1847. 

MiifUTKS.]  PKTTTiONtPRSBBifTKD.  By  Visoooiit  Ebring- 
ton,  ftom  Plymouth,  for  Abolition  of  Freedom  ftom 
Arreic. — By  Mr.  Tufioell,  from  Devonport,  complaining 
of  Want  of  Religious  Instructioa.— By  Lord  Brackley, 
from  BIythemarsh  (Staflord),  against  the  Grant  to  May- 
nooth  College. — By  Mr.  G.  Hamilton,  from  Llanhenodi 
(Monmouth),  againat  Legalising  a  Roman  Ambassador, 
and  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament— By  Dr. 
Bowring,  from  Alphonse  de  Normandy,  respecting  the 
Use  of  Sulphate  of  Soda  in  the  Manufacture  of  Soap. — 
By  Mr.  G.  Craig,  from  Merchants  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  Repeal  of  the  Banks  of  Issue,  and  Banking 
(Scotland)  Act.— By  Mr.  Hindley,  from  Aihton-under- 
Lyne,  and  Colonel  Thompson,  Arom  York,  against 
Coercion,  and  fbr  Measoxis  of  Amdioration  (Ireland). — 
By  Mr.  James  Clay,  from  Members  of  the  Hull  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  for  Inquiry  respecting  the  Currency. — 
From  James  Walkinshaw,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for  the 
Production  of  certain  Papers  relatiTC  to  the  Manchester 
and  Southampton  Railway  Bill  (18i6).~From  Joseph 
Gibtas,  Civil  En^neer,  of  Portland-place,  London,  for 
the  Production  of  Papen  relating  to  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Comieeting  Railway  Bill  (1846).— Prom  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Hereford  Union,  against  Union  Set- 
tlement.—From  WUliam  Frogatt  Robson,  of  No.  10, 
Lancaster.plaee,  Strand,  for  the  Production  of  certain 
Document!  rclatlTe  to  the  SIa;Te  Trade  (Oallinas). 

TAXATION  OF  SUITORS. 
Mb.  ROMILLY  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee — 

**  To  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  House  on 
the  Taxation  of  Suitors  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity  by  the  collection  of  Fees,  and  the  amount 
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thereof,  and  the  mode  of  collection,  and  the  appro- 1 
priation  of  Fees  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity, 
and  in  all  inferior  Courts,  and  in  the  Courts  of 
Special  and  General  Sessions  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  Courts 
of  Admiralty  ;  and  as  to  the  Salaries  and  Fees  re- 
ceived hy  the  officers  of  those  Courts,  and  whether  ' 
any  and  what  means  coidd  be  adopted  with  a  view 
of  superintending  and  regulating  the  collection 
and  appropriation  thereof." 

His  object  was  not  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
priety of  the  amount  of  compensation  given 
to  any  officers,  but  to  ascertain  whether 
the  fees  might  not  be  better  appropriated 
for  the  administration  of  justice.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  fees  ought  to  be  put  into 
one  fund,  and  ought  to  be  applied  solely  to 
purposes  connected  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  with  a  view  to  render  that  ad- 
ministration as  cheap  and  economical  as 
possible.  Under  the  present  system  more 
than  100,000?.  a  year  was  paid  over  from 
the  fees  received  in  the  courts  of  common 
law  to  the  Consolidated  Fund.  In  the 
county  courts  lately  established  the  amount 
of  fees  far  exceeded  what  was  required  for 
the  salaries  of  the  officers  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  Government  proposed  that  the  salaries 
should  be  fixed,  and  that  the  fees  should  be 
carried  over  to  a  general  fund.  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  take  care  that 
no  portion  of  the  fund  arising  from  fees 
was  carried  to  the  general  expenditure  of 
the  country,  but  that  it  was  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  fees  from  suitors. 

Sir  G.  grey  imderstood  the  object  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  Motion 
was  simply  to  reappoint  a  Committee  with 
the  same  powers  and  objects  as  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  last  Session  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  lately  represented  Kinsale  (Mr.  Wat- 
son); and  to  such  a  Motion  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  assent.  He  might,  how- 
ever, say,  with  reference  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the 
county  courts,  that  what  he  stated  the 
other  night  was,  that  the  Government  were 
collecting  information  as  to  the  amount  of 
fees  received  in  those  courts,  in  order  to 
sec  whether  it  might  be  possible  and  expe- 
dient, at  an  early  period,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  those  fees.  His  own  impression 
was,  that  such  a  course  would  be  possible. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION  ACT. 

Mr.  BANKES  rose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Poor  Law 
Administration  Act,  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  charge  to  which  the  public  are  liable  un- 


der the  existing  provisions  of  that  Act. 
He  considered  that  the  subject  to  which 
his  Bill  referred  was  one  of  no  little  im- 
portance, and  he  had  felt  it  right  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
matter  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  As 
many  hon.  Members  had  not  occupied 
seats  in  that  House  during  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, and  might  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  transactions  which  led  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  for  amending  the  laws  relating 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  last  Session,  he 
might  stMe  that  a  Committee  of  Inquirj 
had  sat  for  several  months,  and  after  a 
protracted  inquiry  they  reported  that,  with 
regard  to  the  existing  Commissioners,  on  a 
review  of  the  proceedings  of  those  Commis- 
sioners, they  were  of  opinion  that  such  pro- 
ceedings had  been  irregular  and  arbitrary — 
that  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  under  which  the  Commissioners 
exercised  their  functions — and  that  ihej 
were  such  as  to  shake  public  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.  He  (Mr. 
Bankes)  was  not  entitled  to  say  that  that 
was  the  ground  upon  which  the  Goyem- 
ment  brought  in  a  Bill  for  altering  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor-law;  but  certainly 
it  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  a  yeiy 
large  proportion  of  the  hon.  Members  who 
supported  that  new  enactment.  A  notice 
was  given  with  a  view  to  a  further  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Conmiis- 
sioners;  but  it  was  from  time  to  time  post- 
poned and  ultimately  abandoned  because  of 
the  passing  of  the  new  Bill,  which  was  to 
provide  for  a  new  administration  of  that 
branch  of  the  law.  That  Bill  passed 
last  June.  It  occasioned  considerable  dis- 
cussion; and  he,  in  common  with  other 
hon.  Members,  considered  that  perhaps  the 
course  finally  adopted  was  not  the  best, 
holding,  with  other  objections,  that  an  un- 
necessary expense  was  incurred,  and  that  a 
greater  number  of  paid  officers  was  to  he 
appointed  than  was  necessary.  The  House 
however,  adopted  the  Bill;  but  from  that 
time  to  this,  it  had  never  been  carried 
into  effect.  The  Government  was  bound  to 
explain  these  circumstances,  which  assum- 
ed rather  an  extraordinary  complexion. 
The  existing  Commission  had  received  the 
censure  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee — a 
censure  carried  by  eight  to  four;  and  the  Go- 
vernment had  themselves  admitted  the  ex- 
pediency of  an  alteration  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  by  introducing  the  new 
Bill  themselves,  although  possibly  it  might 
be  on  other  grounds  than  those  which  ac- 
tuated the  Andover  Committee.  And  then. 
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what,  too,  had  hecome  of  the  old  Commis- 
sioners ?  As  he  was  informed,  one  of  them 
heing  now  a  Member  of  the  House,  a  sec- 
ond was  otherwise  provided  for  by  being 
placed  (it  was  said)  in  a  high  foreign  ap- 
pointment, and  there  remained  but  one; 
and,  in  the  opinions  of  many  lawyers,  if 
not  all,  the  old  Commission  could  not  now 
be  carried  into  execution,  because  a  board 
could  not  be  formed.     If  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  say  that  they  were  sa- 
tisfied with  the  services  of  the  one  Com- 
missioner  who  remained,  they  ought  to 
abandon  the  expensive   system  proposed 
by  the  measure  of  last  Session.     If  one 
Commissioner  were  sufficient,  why  have  a 
paid  President  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
paid  Secretary  in  this  House,  another  paid 
Secretary  out  of  it,  and  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  clerks   and  inspectors,  whose  sa- 
laries were  not  yet  fixed,  for  the  Govern- 
ment had  all  along  refused  to  state  what 
was  to  be  the  amount,    and  required  to 
have  it  left  to  their  decision?     If,  con- 
sidering subsequently  the  distressed  state 
of  the  country,  the  Government  felt  that  a 
cheaper  system   might  be   adopted   with 
safety,   and  that  they  could  place  con- 
fidence in  the  one  Commissioner  who  re- 
mained, let  it  be  so — but  then  let  that 
system  be  embodied  in  a  Bill ;    let  us 
not  have  a  law  which  said  we  were   to 
have  all  this  expensive  machinery,  while 
in  reality  we  were  content  with  a  much 
cheaper  establishment.      It  seemed  very 
unnecessary    to   have    a   paid    President 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  because  the  new 
board  was  to  include  some  high  officers  of 
State  who  had  really  very  little  to  do — the 
President  of  the  Council,  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  for  instance;  and  hon.  Members  who 
thought  the  addition  of  such  a  President 
unnecessary  when  we  were  a  prosperous  na- 
tion, might  reasonably  feel  it  improper  now, 
when  we  were  so  much  the  reverse.     He 
had  no  desire  to  detain  the  House  need- 
lessly from  the  adjourned  debate:  he  only 
wished  that  the  business  to  come  on  after 
the  Motions  was  the  Bill  relating  to  Ire- 
land.    He  trusted  that  the  Government 
did  not  mean  to  follow  the  unhappy  prece- 
dent set  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel),  of  mixing  up  a  Coercion  Bill  with 
other  business;  it  might  lead  to  the  like 
result  as  in  the  former  instance.   If  it  were 
so,  and  if  the  Bill  should  be  postponed  for 
weeks  and  weeks,  he  (Mr.  Bankes)  should 
follow  the  course  he  took  before — doubt 
their  sincerity,  and  vote  against  their  Coer- 
cion Bill.     The  hon.  ana  learned  Gentle- 


man concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  thought  that  when 
the  House  should  be  informed  of  the  gene- 
ral facts  relating  to  the  subject,  they  would 
see  that  there  was  no  reason  for  taking  the 
hasty  step  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  proposed.      There  had   been 
three  Commissioners  intrusted,  since  the 
Act  passed,  with  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law,  and  each  of  them  received  2,000?. 
a  year,  making  a  total  of  6,0002.     What 
the  Government  proposed  last  Session,  and 
which  the  hon.    and  learned  Gentleman 
seemed  to  think  such  a  great  aggravation 
of  the  public  burdens,  was,  that  instead  of 
those  three  Commissioners  there  should  be 
one  President,  with  a  salary  of  2,0002. , 
and  two  Secretaries  with  1,5002.,  making 
a  total  expense  of  1,0002.  a  year  less  than 
the   former  establishment.     With  regard 
to  the  arrangements  which  had  been  under 
consideration  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
new  Act,  of  course  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  detail  the  commu- 
nications he  had  had  with  individuals,  or 
to  refer  to  the  unwillingness  any  persons 
might  have  shown  to  undertake  so  very 
responsible  and  laborious  offices  as  those 
under  the  new  Commission.     But  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  entirely  mis- 
taken in  his  statement  that  one  Commis- 
sioner had  been  doing  all  the  business  of 
the  department.     The  hon.   Member  for 
Herefordshire  (Mr.  G.  C.  Levris),  when  he 
became  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, resigned  his  seat  at  the  board,  as  he 
had  agreed  to  do;  but  there  remained  Mr. 
NichoUs  and  Sir  E.  Head,  who  continued 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  present  time;  but,  though  they 
might  be  willing  to  do   so  for  a  certain 
time,  and  to  make  an  unusual  exertion  for 
that  purpose,  that  was  a  state  of  things 
which   it  was   not  desirable  to  continue. 
He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  say,  that  he 
had  now  nearly  completed  the  necessary 
arrangements;  and  he  trusted  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  they  would  be  finally  completed, 
and  a  President  and  two  Secretaries  ap- 
pointed. With  regard  to  the  censure  passed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Andover  Committee, 
he  had  stated  formerly  the  reasons  why  he 
did  not  concur  in  that  censure;  and  he  sup- 
posed, as  no  hon.  Member  had  ever  ven- 
tured to  ask  the  House  to  confirm  the  re- 
port of  that  Committee,  or  agree  in  the 
resolution,  that  it  was  generally  considered 
that  it  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  House. 
With  respect  to  another  statement  of  the 
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hoD.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  was  en- 
tirely mistaken  as  to  what  he  supposed 
would  he  the  course  of  Govemment;  the 
Bill  for  the  hetter  prevention  of  crime  and 
outrage  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  had  not 
been  deliyered  to  Members  imtil  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  it  would  have  been  un- 
fair to  push  on  the  second  reading  on  this 
day.  Monday  next  had  been  fixed,  in  or- 
der that  they  might  hare  time  to  consider 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill;  but  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  intention  of  postponing  any 
stage  of  that  Bill.  On  the  contrary,  think- 
ing it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  order  in  Ireland,  the  Govern- 
ment would  proceed  with  it  on  Monday, 
and  every  day  on  which  they  should  be 
allowed  by  the  House.  He  presumed  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  would  not  persist 
in  his  Motion. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  did  not  think  the  pre- 
sent was  exactly  the  Government  that 
should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  de- 
preciating the  labours  of  a  ParHamentary 
Committee.  The  House  could  now  form 
an  idea  what  would  be  the  course  taken  by 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  commercial  distress,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  in 
bringing  it  about,  if  the  report  should  be 
adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  Government. 
It  ought  to  be  stated  to  the  House  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  the  proper 
party  to  take  such  a  step,  seeing  that  he 
represented  Andover,  gave  notice  of  a  Mo- 
tion to  bring  the  subject  of  the  decision  of 
that  Andover  Committee  before  the  House; 
and  the  noble  Lord,  however  lightly  he 
might  now  treat  that  decision,  could  not 
deny  that  upon  that  decision  he  virtually 
acted.  After  the  report  of  that  Committee 
was  made,  he  came  forward  and  immedi- 
ately proposed  a  great  revolution  in  the 
means  of  administering  the  Poor  Law;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Andover,  and  those 
who  thought  with  him,  might  well  be  sat- 
isfied with  the  result  which  had  been 
achieved,  and  think  it  unnecessary  to  pur- 
sue it  further.  But  it  so  happened  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  delay  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  fulfilling  their  intention,  the  same 
hon.  Member  last  Session  gave  another 
notice,  that  if  that  delay  should  not  be 
terminated  he  must  appeal  to  the  House; 
and  his  notice  was  for  some  time  upon  the 
Paper.  Hon.  Members  who  were  new  to 
the  House  would  not  sit  there  long  without 
knowing  how  difficult  it  was  for  any  one 
not  in  an  official  position  to  bring  forward 
a  question  of  this  sort;  and  it  was  interfered 


with  by  the  illness  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Andover,  and  afterwards  by  the  impending 
dissolution  of  Parliament;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  noble  Lord  did  act  upon  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee,  and  on  the  other, 
the  Members  who  voted  in  favour  of  it  did 
not  shrink  from  vindicating  it.  As  an  in- 
dividual Member  of  the  Committee,  he 
might  abo  express  his  own  opinion,  that 
after  the  inquiry  before  that  Committee, 
and  after  the  Government  had  acted  upon 
their  report,  it  really  would  have  had  ra- 
ther an  air  of  a  vindictive  character,  than 
have  led  to  any  result  to  the  advantage  of 
the  public,  to  pursue  the  subject  any  fur* 
iher. 

Mb.  FRENCH  thought,  that  whatever 
cause  of  complaint  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  might  have  against  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  filling  up  the  vacant  placee 
in  England,  Irish  Members  had  greater 
cause  of  complaint  that  the  offices  in  the 
poor-law  department  for  Ireland  were  not 
filled  by  Irishmen  acquainted  with  that 
country. 

Sir  G.  GREY  reminded  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  Mr.  Twisleton's  was  not  a  new- 
appointment;  he  had  been  for  some  years 
in  office  in  Ireland  executing  the  poor-law, 
and  had  acquired  great  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, and  discharged  his  duties  with 
great  ability.  Two  oQier  Members  of  the 
board  in  Dublin  were  the  Chief  Secretaiy 
and  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  both  of  them  were  resident!  in 
Ireland. 

Captain  PECHELL  said,  that  the  nohle 
Lord,  by  not  filling  up  the  Commission,  had 
shown  that  the  censure  of  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Andover  union  on  the  poor-law  waa 
justified  and  appreciated  by  the  country. 
What  did  these  Commissioners  say  when 
asked,  '*  Did  you  ever  visit  the  board  of 
guardians?'*  They  said  it  was  not  possible 
to  leave  their  boards  to  visit  the  boards  of 
guardians,  to  examine  into  these  uniona, 
and  see  if  the  assistant  commissionen  did 
did  their  duty.  If  the  business  had  been 
conducted  during  the  last  three  months  by 
only  one  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  it  showed 
that  the  Andover  union  report  was  founded 
upon  good  evidence.  He  was  astonished 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  casst  a  censure 
on  the  late  hon.  Member  for  Andover,  who 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  cause,  and 
whose  state  of  health  was  brought  on 
entirely  hy  his  labour  in  the  Commit- 
tee. The  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
had  placed  the  case  in  a  fair  position,  and 
so  had  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
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shire;  and  the  House  was  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  fonner  hon.  Member  for 
having  started  this  question.  It  was  now 
known  that  three  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
declared  it  was  not  possible  to  attend  the 
boards  of  guardians  without  leaving  the 
work  imdone  at  Somerset  House,  which 
they  considered  far  more  important  than 
going  to  look  after  these  boards  of  guar- 
dians. He  should  support  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  believing 
that  they  should  obtain  certain  good  by 
this  discussion. 

Mb.  BANRES  presumed  ibat  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  object  to  his  second  Mo- 
tion. He  would  wait  to  see  what  they  did, 
whether  they  took  any  further  proceedings 
after  the  recess. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

IRISH  ESTATES  IN  CHANCERY. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  rose  to  move— 
"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Re- 
tnm  from  the  Registrar's  Ofikso  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  Ireland,  of  the  number  of  oauses, 
description  of  property,  rental  of  estates,  arrears 
of  rent,  when  receiver  was  appointed,  and  when 
rocciver  last  accounted ;  gross  amount  of  costs 
paid  by  reeeiver  since  his  appointment,  as  allowed 
in  his  aooount,  in  each  county  in  Ireland,  during 
the  years  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  and  up  to  1st 
December  1847 ;  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
amount  expended  on  improvements  during  the 
same  years,  since  such  properties  came  under  the 
management  of  a  receiver : — Also,  a  Copy  of  any 
General  Rulea  or  Instructions  given  since  1843, 
for  the  ffuidance  of  receivers  in  reference  to  allow- 
ances for  improvements,  or  the  management  of 
estates,  or  the  letting  of  lands,  by  the  Ix)rd  Chan- 
cellor or  Master: — And,  a  similar  Return  from 
the  Chief  Remembrancer's  Office,  in  reference  to 
estates  under  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland." 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  that  was  not  quite  in  the 
same  shape  as  the  return  in  Lord  Devon's 
report,  and,  if  so,  he  should  not  like  to 
agree  to  it.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Member 
would  either  alter  the  Motion  accordingly, 
or  withdraw  it  and  prepare  a  new  one  ? 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  must  press  for  the 
account  of  money  laid  out  in  improvements, 
and  also  for  a  copy  of  the  general  instruc- 
tions giren  on  that  subject.  He  consider- 
ed that  the  abuses  in  the  Irish  Court  of 
Chancery  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  property  under  reoeivers  were  fraught 
with  the  most  serious  consequences. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  did  not  know  that  he  should  object 
to  the  return,  but  the  hon.  Member  had 
now  introduced  fresh  words  beyond  his 
notice,  and  asked  for  "  a  copy  of  any 
general  rules  or  instructions  giren  since 
1843  for  tbe  guidanee  of  raeeirera  in  refier* 


once  to  allowances,'*  and  so  forth.  It  was 
not  quite  fair  to  move  this  as  an  unopposed 
return,  without  notice. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE :  I  gave  notice  a 
week  ago. 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  recommended 
the  hon.  Member  to  postpone  the  Motion 
at  present. 

Mr.  guinness  trusted  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  withdraw  his  Motion* 
because  there  was  no  subject  whatsoever 
which  could  come  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  so  much  consequence 
as  that  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex  had  adverted.  He  was  bne  of 
that  unfortunate  class  called  receivers 
under  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland. 
He  had  for  25  years  earned  his  broad 
as  a  receiver  under  that  court;  there  was» 
therefore,  no  Gentleman  in  the  House,  per- 
haps, who  had  had  the  same  opportunity 
of  observing  the  working  of  the  system,  or 
of  knowing  the  abuses  that  prevailed  in  it. 
Anxious  as  the  House  must  be  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  persons  occupying 
property  in  Ireland,  he  felt  it  easy  to  con* 
vince  the  House  that  there  was  no  class  of 
property  in  that  country  which  required 
their  protection  so  much  as  that  which  was 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Such  were  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary either  to  remove  the  property  alto- 
gether from  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court, 
or  greatly  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
court  in  regard  to  its  management.  Ho 
would  mention  three  cases  that  came  with- 
in his  own  personal  experience.  He  was. 
the  receiver  of  an  estate  in  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Tipperary,  of  a  rental  exceeding 
2,000/.  a  year.  That  estate  had  been  un- 
der his  care  twenty-one  years;  and  in  that 
twenty-one  years  not  one  Bingle  shilling 
had  been  expended  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenantry.  The  second  case 
was  that  of  a  property  in  the  county  of 
Mayo,  the  rental  of  which  was  4,5002. 
That  had  been  nine  years  under  his  care; 
and  in  the  course  of  those  nine  years  1682. 
was  all  that  had  been  expended  to  improve 
the  estate.  The  third  case  was  that  of 
property  producing  a  rental  of  10,6002.  It 
was  principally  situated  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath.  Out  of  that  property,  which 
had  been  ten  years  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he,  as  the  ser- 
vant of  that  court,  and  obeying  its  orders, 
had  expended,  during  those  ten  years,  for 
improvements,  a  sum  not  amounting  to  6002. 
He  humbly  aubmitted  to  the  House  that 
tliMe  three  cases,  which  were  but  a  minor 
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Session  of  1844;  he  afterwards  became 
Solicitor  General,  and  from  that  time  up 
to  the  summer  of  1847  he  did  not  attempt 
to  revive  the  measure.  With  regard  to 
the  case  of  Mary  Ann  Turford,  who  was 
convicted  of  stealing  a  watch,  and  sen- 
tenced to  six  months*  imprisonment  — 
if  there  had  been  a  criminal  court  of  ap- 
peal, the  proceedings  necessary  to  be 
taken  before  she  could  have  obtained  the 
benefit  of  that  appeal,  would  have  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  period  over  which  her 
term  of  imprisonment  ran.  But  what  was 
it  that  actually  took  place  ?  The  Recorder 
wrote  to  him  (Sir  G.  Grey)  stating  that  a 
man  named  Ward  had  been  convicted  of 
the  very  same  offence,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  Mary  Ann  Turford  was  innocent. 
On  that  very  day  an  order  for  her  dis- 
charge was  issued.  Now,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  so  speedy  a  remedy  to 
have  been  obtained  from  a  criminal  court 
of  appeal.  In  the  case  of  Thomas  Whal- 
ley,  who  had  been  tried  at  the  Stafford 
assizes,  great  negligence  had  been  imputed 
to  him.  It  was  sJleged  that  WhaJley's 
was  a  clear  case  of  innocence;  and  yet  he 
had  suffered  eight  months'  imprisonment 
under  an  unjust  sentence.  What  was  the 
fact?  He  was  convicted  in  March;  and, 
for  three  months  after,  his  case  never  came 
under  his  (Sir  G.  Grey*s)  notice.  On  the 
11th  of  June  a  petition  was  addressed  to 
him  (Sir  G.  Grey),  calling  his  attention  to 
the  case.  It  contained  statements  of  a 
very  important  character,  and  numerous 
documents  accompanied  the  petition.  The 
usual  course  was  taken  in  this  case  by  the 
Home  Office  as  in  all  others.  He  read  the 
papers,  and  having  received  them  on  the 
11th  he  returned  them  on  the  16th  to  Mr. 
Serjeant  Gaselee,  who  tried  the  prisoner. 
In  taking  this  course  he  did  that  which 
had  always  been  done  by  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  department;  not  relying  sim- 
ply on  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner,  the  documents  were  first  forward- 
ed to  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial, 
and  who  was  therefore  enabled  to  form  a 
much  more  satisfactory  opinion  upon  the 
case  than  any  one  else.  A  very  consider- 
able time  elapsed  before  Mr.  Serjeant 
Gaselee  made  his  report.  In  August  he 
was  reminded  of  the  circumstance,  and  in 
reply  he  stated  that  he  had  been  requested 
by  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  delay  sending 
in  his  report,  as  further  documents  would 
be  furnished.  Until  those  documents  were 
furnished,  Mr.  Serjeant  Gaselee  expressed 
his  entire  concurrence  in  the  verdict  of  the 
juiy.     Other  documents  were,  howeyer, 


produced,  and  some  evidence  as  to  the  pre- 
vious character  of  the  husband  of  the  pro- 
secutrix having  been  brought  forward,  be 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  then  felt  it  his  duty  to  send 
the  papers  to  one  of  the  Barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  who  had  some  cog- 
nisance of  the  case,  and  request  his  opin- 
ion. He  (Sir  G.  Grey),  at  length,  on  the 
9th  of  October,  received  from  the  learned 
Baron  and  from  Mr.  Serjeant  Gaselee  a 
report,  in  which  they  stated,  that  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  case,  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  verdict  was  an  erroneous 
one,  and  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged, and  he  was  immediately  dis- 
charged accordingly.  Some  remarks  had 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  case  of 
Charles  Butler,  who  was  discharged  after 
undergoing  a  portion  of  his  sentence.  That 
person  was  discharged  solely  on  a  medical 
certificate  stating  that  further  confinement 
would  endanger  his  life.  He  was  convicted 
of  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  criminal 
offence,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  a  civil 
one.  With  regard  to  affording  compensa- 
tion to  persons  under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  quite  true  that  three  persons  were 
sent  out  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  under 
sentence  of  transportation  for  a  crime 
which  it  was  afterwards  proved  they  did 
not  commit,  and  that  they  were  brought 
home  free  of  expense,  and  had  102.  each 
^ven  to  them.  As  to  the  general  ques- 
tion, he  did  not  say  that  there  were  not 
cases  in  which  such  a  court  of  appeal  might 
exercise  a  useful  jurisdiction.  He  could 
assure  his  hon.  Friend  that  he  should  be 
very  thankful  to  get  rid  of  such  a  duty  as 
his  office  now  devolved  upon  him. 
Subject  at  an  end. 

PAUPER  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

Mb.  peering  asked  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  **  whe- 
ther it  be  his  intention  to  enforce  the  dis- 
cretionaiT  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Act 
7th  and  8th  of  Victoria,  c.  126,  where  an 
asylum  for  pauper  lunatics  shall  not  have 
been  begun  upon  before  August  next  in 
any  county  of  England,  the  funds  for  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  the  same  being  for- 
bidden by  the  same  statute,  as  well  as  by 
the  Act  9th  and  10th  of  Victoria,  c.  84,  to 
be  raised  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
5  per  cent;  or  whether  he  means  to  re- 
serve such  exercise  of  his  intervention  until 
moved  to  do  so  through  the  medium  of  pre- 
sentment by  the  local  authorities  ?  " 

Sir  0.  GREY  said,  in  answer  to  the 
bon.  Gentleman,  he  had  to  state  that  the 
Act  placed  a  discretionaiy  power  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take 
measures  for  compellmg  justices  to  do  their 
duty;  and  that  when  the  Act  came  into 
operation  he  trusted  he  should  he  found  ex- 
ercising that  discretion  in  such  a  manner 
as  womd  be  beneficial  to  the  public. 

COMMERCIAL  DISTRESS— ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Adjourned 
Debate  upon  Commercial  Distress  was  then 
read,  and  the  debate  thereon  resumed. 

Mb.  URQUHART  :  Sir,  the  unfortu- 
nate  occasion  of  the  premature  assemblage 
of  Parliament  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
very  inadequately  represented  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  in  this  House  on 
Tuesday  eyening.  We  have  been  assem- 
bled for  the  avowed  purpose  of  granting  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity  to  Ministers  for  infrac- 
tion of  the  law;  and  we  find  them  intent 
and  engaged  only  for  its  defence.  The 
Government  proposed  to  us  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry;  by  the  proposal  public  alarm 
is  to  be  allayed,  and  this  system  is  to  be 
upheld.  Committees  of  Inquiry  are  pro- 
posed with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  an 
obnoxious  law.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer maintains  the  system,  and  proposes 
inquiry — to  modify  a  defect  in  the  parlour 
of  the  Bank.  Upon  this  there  is  an  Amend- 
ment, and  the  speech  of  the  proposer  is 
an  argument  that  the  currency  laws  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  distress. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  ques- 
tion before  us  is  one  of  far  greater  gravity 
as  to  its  causes,  its  circumstances,  and 
its  effects.  We  have  here  to  deal  with  a 
system  carried  out  in  a  series  of  legislative 
measures  which  had  their  origin  at  the 
Peace.  That  system  has  had  its  advocates 
and  its  enemies.  Each,  while  expounding 
their  reasons  for  opposing  or  supporting  it, 
have  prophesied  the  consequences  that  it 
would  bring.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a 
period  when  there  remains  no  further  ne- 
cessity of  investigating  into  the  causes; 
for  we  have  before  us  results  so  often  re- 
peated, that  by  them  alone  we  can  judge 
of  the  value  of  the  one  or  of  the  other. 
These  results  have  totally  falsified  the 
hopes  and  prognostications  of  its  support- 
ers, and  have  confirmed  the  fears  and  pre- 
dictions of  those  who  arc  opposed  to  it. 
Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  currency 
system  is  at  once  the  most  difficult  and  the 
most  easy  of  questions  ;  the  most  difficult 
when  approached  in  one  way — the  most 
easy  when  approached  in  another;  and  the 
reason  of  the  difference  is  this*  that  the 
difficulties  that  Borround  us  are  not  natu* 


raly  but  artificial.  In  like  manner,  I  be- 
lieve  that  the  remedy  is  either  most  dif* 
ficult  or  most  easy — most  difficult  when 
attempted  by  the  enacting  of  laws,  and 
most  easy  when  attempted  by  their  repeaL 
In  fact,  the  distress  of  the  country  is 
the  work  of  this  House,  and  the  only  re- 
medy is  the  abrogation  of  the  laws  that 
we  have  made.  But  it  would  now  appear 
that  these  measures  are  most  popular — ^that 
it  is  most  agreeable  to  the  House  to  defend 
them — and  that  to  quote  the  present  com- 
mercial distress,  except  as  proving  .the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  system  in  averting,  not  pro- 
ducing, panics  and  catastrophes,  is  un- 
seemly and  improper.  The  question  was, 
however,  differently  dealt  with  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon,  who,  though 
merely  exposing  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer upon  his  commercial  view  of  the 
case,  declared,  in  a  speech  that  redeemed 
the  debate,  that  the  country  had  already 
decided  upon  the  Charter — that  it  had  al- 
ready sat  in  Committee  upon  the  Bill,  and 
thrown  it  out;  he  further  announced  his 
conviction  of  danger — not  prospective,  the- 
oretic, or  remote,  but  practical  and  inevita- 
ble—so long  as  this  system  was  maintain- 
ed ;  yet  he  himself  had  voted  for  this 
very  Bill.  I  have  different  grounds;  and 
I  may  in  some  degree  relieve  myself  horn 
the  reproach  of  presumption  in  daring  to 
touch  upon  this  subject,  by  stating  that  at 
the  time  that  this  Charter  was  passed,  I 
entertained  respecting  it  the  same  opinion 
that  I  do  now.  When  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet introduced  the  Bill,  he  avowed  it  to 
be  a  measure  which  affected  society  to  its 
very  foundation.  No  subject,  he  said,  of 
greater  importance  could  be  presented  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  How  was 
the  country  to  be  affected  ?  It  was  to  be 
affected  for  good  or  for  evil.  He  did  not 
say  that  it  would  be  for  good;  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  it  could  not  be  so.  Pros- 
perity can  be  created  by  no  laws,  no  more 
than  health  can  be  introduced  by  medicine. 
The  only  effect  that  could  be  produced  by 
laws  upon  commerce  was  therefore  neces- 
sarily bad,  as  the  results  have  shown.  The 
declaration  of  the  introducer  of  the  mea- 
sure was  bold,  if  ambiguous,  and  fairly 
challenged  the  Parliament  and  the  country 
to  investigate  before  they  adopted  a  system 
of  which  each  individual  might  be  the  vio- 
tim.  It  required  a  case  of  clear  advan- 
tage and  of  imperative  necessity  before 
such  a  measure  ooidd  be  adopted;  and 
no  such  were  shown  by  him,  or  sought 
by  them.  This  system  not  only  eon- 
Yulses  oar  material  condition;  it  abro* 
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gates  the  laws  of  our  constitution ;  it 
treats  with  defiance  the  dictates  of  wisdom 
and  philosophy,  and  leaves  us  in  the  midst 
of  chaos.  The  power  of  this  House  con- 
sists in  voting  the  supplies — ^what  signi- 
fies our  control  over  supplies  when  pro- 
perty can  he  cast  down  or  raised  up,  and 
money  transferred  from  one  hand  to  an- 
other? What  signifies  our  right  to  im- 
pose customs  and  other  duties  when  the 
rate  of  interest  can  he  swept  up  or  down 
hy  an  instrument  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  called  the  screw  of  the  Bank? 
It  has  heen  admitted  hy  the  highest  au- 
thorities that  the  emancipation  of  industry 
and  the  creation  of  the  middle  classes  of 
society  have  in  a  great  measure  depended 
upon  the  progressive  depreciation  of  coin 
through  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals 
from  the  mines  of  America.  The  tide  has 
now  turned — the  precious  metals  are  he- 
coming  more  scarce,  and  therefore  more 
dear;  and  this  is  the  moment  that  we  seize 
not  to  counteract  this  tendency,  hut  to  ag- 
gravate and  increase  it.  The  reduction  of 
tiie  rate  of  interest  has  heen  recognised  hy 
the  most  practical  men,  as  well  as  hy 
theorists,  as  the  test  and  means  of  an  im- 
proved condition  of  trade  and  of  society.  In 
proportion  as  that .  interest  has  heen  re- 
duced, has  value  heen  given  to  all  things 
except  mere  capital  in  money;  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  reduction  has  risen  the 
value  of  land,  and  the  facilities  of  manu- 
facture; and  now  in  this  so-called  period  of 
progress  and  civilisation  we  suddenly  carry 
hack  the  rate  of  interest  to  what  it  was 
two  centuries  ago.  Again,  in  all  admirably 
constituted  Governments — in  those  great 
systems  that  have  flourished  for  many 
ages— one  undcviating  rule  has  been  to 
impose  taxes  so  that  they  should  fall  upon 
large  accumulations  of  property,  to  prevent 
those  large  additions  to  the  power  which 
wealth  gives  for  its  own  further  increase. 
We,  reversing  these  maxims,  and  subvert- 
ing our  own  constitution,  not  only  spare 
wealth  in  taxation,  but  convert  the  public 
burdens  into  inexhaustible  mines  for  the 
avarice  of  a  few.  And,  in  addition,  you 
have  an  increased  necessity  of  taxation, 
further  to  augment  each  of  those  causes 
out  of  which  it  has  sprung.  In  regard  to 
the  most  essential  purposes  of  Government, 
there  is  a  balance  between  the  privilege 
of  this  House  and  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  To  the  one  is  confided  the  con- 
trol of  the  expenditure,  to  the  other  the 
making  of  peace  and  war;  and  the  system 
which  destroys  the  one, '  extinguishes  the 


other.  In  what  condition  is  one  country 
in  respect  to  others,  which  is  at  every  mo- 
ment upon  the  verge  of  internal  bankruptcy 
and  confusion,  and  the  means  of  producing 
which  in  its  own  breast  is,  as  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  before  I  sit  down,  placed  by 
this  system  at  the  disposal  of  a  foreign 
Power  ?  Thus  is  it,  as  it  was  truly  said  by 
the  proposer  of  this  measure;  and  I  refer 
not  only  to  the  Act  of  1844,  but  to  that  of 
1819 — that  it  is  one  which  deeply  affects 
every  member  of  the  community,  the 
Queen  Victoria  upon  the  Throne,  to  the 
humblest  individual  in  his  meanest  occupa- 
tions, and  affects  them  for  evil  and  not  for 
good.  I  feel  that  I  am,  perhaps,  unduly 
trespassing  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
House;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  this  ques- 
tion cannot  be  approached  except  by  an 
effort  to  place  the  system  as  such  in  con- 
trast witn  other  systems  and  with  other 
times ;  and  that  therefore  these  prelimi- 
nary matters  are  not  less  requisite  than 
the  minutest  details.  On  Tuesday  night 
we  heard  of  every  thing  but  the  Bank 
Charter — circumstances,  potatoes,  human 
nature,  all  came  in  for  their  share. 
There  was  every  reason  but  the  reason 
— the  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  to 
render  that  which  has  happened  impos- 
sible. The  first  cause  assigned  for  this 
distress  was  the  railways — ^by  converting 
floating  into  fixed  capital.  What  is  a 
railway  if  not  an  association  to  spend 
money  and  employ  labour  ?  Where  does 
the  money  go,  but  for  sugar  and  for  tea, 
for  meat,  for  bread,  and  for  beer  ?  Is  it 
not  laid  out  in  wood,  in  iron,  as  soon  or 
nearly  as  soon  as  it  is  received;  and  the 
difference  only  is,  that  in  the  meantime 
you  have  created  a  fixed  and  real  capital. 
There  may  be  cases  of  injurious  speculation 
and  false  investments;  but  still  how  could 
these  be  an  absorption  of  capital  or  of 
money  ?  And  if  there  really  were 
160,000,000^  so  spent,  as  was  stated  to 
us  on  the  first  evening  of  the  Session,  no 
more  could  it  be  brought  in  to  account  for 
the  monetary  crisis  than  if  you  were  to  as- 
sign as  such  cause  the  sums  total  of  the 
butchers'  and  bakers'  bills  throughout  tho 
country.  Besides,  if  railways  had  caused 
the  distress,  what  would  the  argument 
avail  ?  Who  were  those  who  most  sedu- 
lously promoted  railways  ?  The  next  pre- 
text is  the  drain  for  com.  What !  a  na- 
tion with  5,000,000,000^.  of  capital,  and 
500,000,000^.  of  yearly  returns,  convulsed 
and  impoverished  because  10,000,0002.have 
been  paid  out  for  value  received?    Be- 
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cause  10.000,0001.,  or  say  20,000,000^  go 
abroad,  is  property  to  the  amount  of  some 
hundreds  of  millions  to  be  sacrificed  at 
home,  and  your  whole  fortune  to  be  deteri- 
orated 25  per  cent  ?  When,  Sir,  so  pre- 
posterous a  reason  as  this  is  urged,  I  do 
say  it  is  a  still  greater  public  calamity  than 
even  the  disasters  which  are  thus  accounted 
for.  We  who  in  our  last  war  with  half 
our  present  population,  and  with  half  our 
means  of  production,  supported  a  yearly 
drain  of  above  100,000,0001.,  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  peace  to  be  ruined  by 
20,000,000Z.  of  produce  purchased  from 
abroad.  We  haye  an  abundant  haryest, 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  peace :  what  natural 
cause  could  haye  produced  a  panic  that  has 
only  stopped  short  of  bankruptcy  ?  But  if 
the  proposition  is  absurd  as  an  argument, 
the  argument  is  dangerous  to  those  by 
whom  it  is  used.  By  whom  is  this  argu- 
ment used  ?  By  those  yery  men  who  haye 
hitherto  told  us  that  the  relaxation  of  our 
duties  upon  grain  would  lead  to  a  large 
export  of  our  manufactures.  Was  not  this 
that  upon  which  they  built  their  hopes? 
Was  not  this  that  which  those  who  op- 
posed them  apprehended  ?  I  recollect  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  in  the  year  1838,  anti- 
cipating the  changes  to  be  effected  in  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  England,  by  the 
opening  of  our  ports  to  foreign  grain, 
pathetically  describing  the  dismal  tinkle  of 
the  factory  bell  superseding 

"  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathiiig  mom." 

Rural  life  was  to  be  utterly  driyen  forth  from 
the  vales  of  once  merry  England  by  this 
enormous  drain  of  traffic,  and  as  land  after 
land  was  open  for  the  supply  of  grain,  so 
would  market  after  market  be  opened  for 
the  export  of  our  goods.  How  is  it  then 
that  this  demand  for  foreign  grain  has  not 
carried  away  British  manufactures  instead 
of  Mexican  gold  ?  How  is  it,  that  instead 
of  the  occasion  which  was  hoped  for  by  the 
friend,  or  feared  by  the  foe  of  free  trade, 
we  have  results  that  justify  neither  ?  It 
is  because  you  have  a  fixed  price  for  gold. 
IIow  was  it  that  in  war  time,  with  the  price 
of  grain  as  high  as  the  point  it  has  attained 
to  in  the  course  of  this  year,  namely, 
120^.,  we  could  manage  to  endure  and 
even  to  prosper  ?  For  this  reason,  that 
you  had  then  no  fixed  price  of  gold,  and 
consequently  you  paid  your  120*.  with 
one -third  less  gold  than  you  do  now. 
Supposing  that  on  the  restoration  of  peace, 
you  had  not  thought  fit  to  break  down  the 


system  that  had  carried  you  through  the 
war  ;  supposing  that  you  had  not  thought 
fit  to  confide  yourselves  to  the  hands  t)f  a 
C  urrency  Committee — if  you  had  not  trusted 
yourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet — then  would  you  have  pud  in 
the  present  emergency  no  more  than  yon 
paid  during  the  war,  that  is,  one-third  less. 
But  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of 
paying  less  by  one-third?  Why,  it  is 
that  you  would  have  paid  none  at  all.  Had 
the  gold  which  you  exported  been  pur- 
chased here  at  51.  instead  of  32. 17f .  I0\d.^ 
you  would  not  have  given  to  the  foreign 
merchant  a  bonus  upon  gold,  and  yon 
would  not  have  placed  for  the  British 
manufacturer  an  embargo  upon  his  goods. 
This  is  the  cause  of  that  drain  of  gdd 
— that  drain  of  four  or  five  millions — 
which  by  its  reaction  in  some  circui- 
tous and  incomprehensible  manner  has 
depreciated  your  whole  fortune  to  one 
quarter  of  its  amount.  Another  argument 
in  support  of  the  Amendment,  which  as 
far  as  I  can  see  has  no  ways  amended  the 
original  Motion,  was  the  strange  proposi- 
tion, "  that  in  this  country  the  price  of 
gold  was  not  fixed."  When  I  heard  those 
words  1  thought  that  I  must  have  been  mis- 
taken; but  they  were  repeated  and  en- 
forced. But  great  as  was  my  astonishment 
at  hearing  such  a  proposition,  how  much 
greater  was  it  to  observe  that  it  was  cheered 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  near  me,  and 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell). 
I  know  not  how  I  am  to  deal  with  such  a 
proposition.  The  price  of  gold  in  this 
country  not  fixed  !  What  was  the  Bill  of 
1819  ?  What  is  your  standard  of  value  ? 
Why,  an  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  sub- 
ject !  How  was  it  that  the  money  sent  out 
during  the  war  to  pay  for  foreign  grain  should 
have  been  paid  for  at  51, ,  and  that  to-daj 
the  same  gold  goes  forth  at  3^  17 s.  lOid.  ? 
The  statement  is  not  true.  It  is  hidi- 
crously  false.  But  how  can  such  a  mis- 
statement be  made  in  the  presence  of  this 
assembly,  and  at  such  a  moment  ?  How  is 
it  announced  with  the  emphasis  of  a  dis- 
covery, and  assented  to  as  an  undoubt^ 
or  an  unquestionable  truth?  How  is  it 
cheered  from  the  Treasury  bench,  and  the 
Opposition  one  ?  The  reason  is  that  it  was 
a  sophism,  with  which  not  indeed  to  an- 
swer, but  perhaps  to  puzzle  those  who 
might  be  surprised  that  free  traders  in 
grain  were  not  free  traders  in  gold.  ["Hear, 
hear !  *']  I  thank  the  hon.  Gentleman  for 
the  observation,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
for  the  cheer.  He  objects,  then,  to  a  fixed 
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price  of  gold,  and  only  supports  the  present 
system,  because  he  has  falsely  reasoned 
from  true  premises.  If  it  can  be  made  to 
appear  to  him  that  the  price  of  gold  is 
really  fixed,  and  that  its  being  so  fixed  con- 
stitutes the  whole  system,  then  must  he  be 
opposed  to  that  system;  because  it  is  op- 
posed to  his  own  principle.  His  principle 
18,  that  the  price  of  gold  shall  not  be  fixed. 
Such  is  mine;  either  then  let  him  show  that 
the  present  system  does  not  ^x  it,  or  let  him 
abandon  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has  not 
given  any  proof  that  the  price  of  gold 
was  not  fixed  in  this  country :  immediately 
afterwards  he  says  that  he  is  an  advocate 
of  convertibility.  What  do  they  mean  by 
convertibility  save  the  exchange  of  paper 
for  gold  at  the  Mint  rate,  instead  of  as 
during  the  war  at  the  market  price  ?  But 
as  his  "  no  fixed  price**  is  amis-statement, 
so  is  his  **  convertibility**  a  phantom.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  said,  that  when  the 
laws  of  Parliament  controvert  the  laws  of 
nature,  the  laws  of  nature  will  idtimately 
prevail.  But  still  it  is  not  without  a 
struggle;  and  we  are  now  undergoing  that 
struggle  both  in  our  opinions  and  in  our 
circumstances?  Convertibility  at  a  fixed 
rate  is  yours  by  law,  but  it  is  not  so  in 
fact.  Your  51.  note  is  to  be  exchanged 
for  five  sovereigns;  but  you  can  carry  that 
law  into  effect  only  when  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  community  desires  this  ex- 
change; should  a  third  part  ask  for  sove- 
reigns you  are  ruined.  This  law  of  conver- 
tibility is  only  maintained  by  its  own  in- 
fraction ;  when  the  necessity  comes,  you 
either  abrogate  it,  or  you  evade  it,  or  you 
struggle  through  it  at  enormous  sacrifices; 
and  whenever  it  is  brought  into  operation, 
you  are  placed  in  the  alternative  of  being 
ruined  or  abandoning  it;  and  then  hon. 
Gentlemen  say  I  am  for  the  svstem  of  con- 
vertibility. [**  Hear,  hear!*  ]  I  consider 
the  assertion,  cheered  as  it  has  been,  that 
there  is  no  fixed  standard  for  gold  in  this 
country  as  the  most  important  feature  of 
this  debate;  for  it  carries  the  question  en- 
tirely away  from  all  the  matters  of  detail 
in  which  we  have  been  absorbed,  and  un- 
der which  it  might  have  been  buried — we 
are  met  by  a  direct  denial.  On  a  matter 
of  fact  the  question  is  reduced  to  this — is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  a  fixed  price  of  gold  ? 
In  his  celebrated  speech  of  the  6th  of  May, 
1844,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  comments  on 
"  the  absurdity  of  being  charged  with 
monstrous  injustice  and  folly,  when  he  ties 
down  the  Bank  to  issue  gold  at  the  low 
price  of  3^.  17*.  lOJd.  per  ounce."    The 


author  of  the  Bill  has  no  hesitation  in  using 
the  words,  **  price  of  gold;*'  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  Bill  of  1819— after  that  of  1816 
had  reduced  us  to  a  single  metal — was  to 
fix  that  price  by  law.  Sir,  I  know  no  pre- 
dicament in  which  I  should  less  choose  to 
stand,  than  in  that  of  the  free-traders; 
they  have  proclaimed  a  maxim  of  justice,  a 
principle  of  policy,  a  condition  for  England 
of  greatness,  a  remedy  for  her  evils,  a  hope 
for  her  future  prosperity.  That  principle, 
maxim,  remedy,  and  hope,  is  one — the  ab- 
rogation of  restriction  on  the  material  ar- 
ticles of  commerce.  They  have  not  one 
maxim,  or  principle,  or  word,  with  respect 
to  restrictions  upon  that  which  is  the  re- 
presentative of  all  articles  of  commerce — 
they  will  quarrel  with  a  penny  in  the 
pound  of  cotton,  they  will  resist  a  shil- 
ling on  the  quarter  of  wheat;  but  as  for 
gold,  the  Bank,  or  the  Bank  Charter, 
may  raise  to  double  in  one  day,  and  re- 
duce to  one-half  the  next  the  price  of  all 
the  cotton  and  all  the  grain  in  the  country, 
and  of  everything  else.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  observe  with  extreme  and  equal  surprise  a 
body,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  use  of  the 
word,  called  **  Protectionists,'*  holding  to 
the  last  remnants  of  protection  for  grain, 
and  entirely  forgetting  that  there  was  a 
restriction,  nay,  proscription  against  them 
which  they  might  have  broken  through  at 
any  hour;  and  giving  up  protection  on 
grain,  without  stipulating  for  a  relaxation 
which  would  have  achieved  for  them  much 
more  than  all  the  advantages  which  could 
possibly  accrue  from  the  restrictions  which 
they  were  forced  to  abandon.  They  for- 
get that  when  the  restrictive  measures 
were  adjusted  in  1819,  there  was  a  com- 
pact. The  landlords  were  to  be  secured 
against  the  currency  laws  by  the  protection 
of  agriculture.  How  was  it  that  in  the 
recent  measure  of  free  trade,  they  did  not 
resume  what  they  then  gave  up  ?  How 
was  it  that  they  did  not  then  say — Here  we 
take  our  stand;  if  we  cannot  resist  the  ab- 
rogation of  the  laws  that  have  protected 
agriculture,  at  all  events  we  insist  on  hav- 
ing free  that  gold  in  which  is  measured 
the  currency — in  which  alike  manufactures 
and  agriculture  must  adjust  themselves? 
Thus  has  this  question  been  carried  by  an 
absolute  resignation  on  the  one  side  of 
principle,  and  on  the  other  of  interest.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
this  is  no  party  question.  Seeing  the  re- 
sults. Sir,  I  deplore  that  it  has  not  been 
so.  Had  it  been  a  party  question,  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  might  have  found 
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Bupport  in  the  motiyes  of  this  House;  hut 
as  it  was  not  a  matter  that  interested  any 
party,  it  hecame  to  this  House  a  matter  of 
indifference:  the  interest  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change preyailed;  and  the  usurers  having 
found  means  to  gain  the  heads,  secured 
both  the  parties.  But  while  it  has  to  be 
deplored  that  it  was  not  a  party  considera- 
tion in  its  inception,  it  certainly  is  or  may 
be  fortunate  that  the  ties  of  party  are 
broken  or  loosened  at  the  time  of  this  dis- 
cussion. The  discussions  in  this  House 
haye  been  conducted  hitherto  with  refer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  a  Ministry;  but 
those  who  sit  behind  the  Ministry  know 
that  in  regard  to  this  question  their  hold 
of  power  is  endangered  by  no  vote  that 
may  be  given.  On  the  other  side  there  is 
no  project  or  design,  or  purpose  of  unseat- 
ing them;  and,  therefore,  we  have  obtain- 
ed a  truce  for  the  moment  from  the  cus- 
tomary warfare;  and  hon.  Members  may 
leave  their  minds  free  to  consider  the  case 
upon  its  merits,  and  their  conscience  at  li- 
berty to  give  their  verdict  accordingly.  A 
significant  expression  fell  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  reference  to  the  banks 
of  Scotland.  The^ Scottish  banks,  ];Le  said, 
had  to  be  supported.  This  statement  was 
cheered.  The  object  of  the  statement  and 
the  cheer  was  to  throw  discredit  upon  the 
banks  of  Scotland.  It  is  no  new  thing  to 
charge  upon  the  victim  his  own  wrong; 
but  never  before  has  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  come  down  to  this  House,  as  on 
this  occasion,  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
houses  that  had  failed,  or  to  treat  in  so 
harsh  and  cruel  a  manner  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  houses  that  have  suf- 
fered in  England  and  the  metropolis,  sev- 
eral of  whom  have  been  Directors  of  the 
Bank,  and  have  passed  the  chair.  But 
why  were  the  banks  of  Scotland  sneered 
at  ?  The  banks  of  Scotland  were  sneered 
at,  because  they  stood  an  irrefragable  argu- 
ment against  the  whole  banking  system 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  The  banks  of 
Scotland  present  to  you  an  admirable  con- 
dition of  commerce  without  those  laws. 
They  have  shown  to  you  the  facility  of 
carrying  on  banking  when  subjected  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  commerce;  they  have 
shown  to  you  banks  in  their  real  and  es- 
sential character,  namely,  establishments 
whore  large  capital  could  bo  deposited, 
thence  to  be  distributed  in  small  portions 
to  spread  activity  throughout  the  country. 
They  show  you  that  one  pound  notes  are 
not  dangerous  to  prosperity ;  they  show 
you  a  country  prospermg  under  the  sys- 


tem that  yon  haye  denoimced,  and  are 
using  every  means  to  put  down.  I  will 
venture  to  refer  to  my  own  former  opinions 
upon  this  subject.  I  do  so  in  order  that 
what  I  say  may  not  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  evils  that  I  have  not  foreseen.  Be- 
fore the  right  hon.  Baronet  attacked  the 
Scottish  banks,  I  had,  as  far  as  in  me  lay, 
warned  the  people  of  Scotland  against  such 
a  design.  The  announcement  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  intentions  in  1844  aroused 
fear  and  alarm  throughout  the  whole  of 
Scotland;  the  people  would  not  have  their 
one  pound  notes  taken  from  them;  and 
the  resolution  of  that  small  portion  of  this 
large  empire,  and  who  have  so  weak  a  voice 
in  this  House,  showing  itself  in  a  thou- 
sand ways,  and  coming  forth  from  number- 
less channels,  paralysed  the  operations  of 
that  powerful  Minister ;  and  his  hand  thus 
arrested,  he  promised  in  this  House  that 
he  should  delay  legislation  for  Scotland 
till  the  ensuing  year.  I  beg  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet:  **  Of 
Ireland  or  of  Scotland  I  have  hitherto 
made  no  mention.  I  propose  to  reserve 
for  separate  legislation  the  state  of  the 
currency  in  each  of  those  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom."  I  ask  the  House  whe- 
ther this  be  not  a  pledge  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  he  should  not  legislate 
for  Scotland  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1844  ?  And  if  that  be  so,  I  ask  what  are 
we  to  think  of  this — that  without  a  sepa- 
rate Bill,  without  a  distinct  measure,  but 
in  the  Bill  for  the  Bank  Charter  of  Eng- 
land a  word  should  be  changed,  insidiously 
introduced,  which  made  that  Act  apply  to 
Scotland  ?  The  people  of  Scotland  were 
no  more  aware  than  the  people  of  England 
that  the  Bank  Charter  of  1844  legislated 
for  them ;  they  relied  with  that  generous 
confidence  that  has  always  marked  the 
people  of  this  country  in  its  relations  with 
the  right  hon.  Baronet — they  relied  upon 
his  word.  Had  they  not  relied  upon  his 
word,  had  they  examined  the  Act,  they 
would  have  ascertained  that  in  the  10th 
Clause  there  is  an  enactment  which  re- 
garded them.  The  10th  Clause  1  shall 
read : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  no  person,  other  than  a  banker 
who,  on  the  6th  day  of  May  1844,  was  lawfhlly 
issuing  his  own  bank-notes,  shall  make  or  issue 
bank-notes  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Here  was  the  Scottish  bank  system  stab- 
bed in  the  dark.  What  I  state  is  not 
known  in  Scotland  to  this  day,  and  proba- 
bly only  to  a  few  Members  of  this  House. 
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Anticipating,  however,  the  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  I  wrote  these  words, 
which  I  will  venture  to  read  to  the 
Hoase : — 

"  Be  not  deceived — ^your  system  is  marked  for 
destruction — it  is  so  marked  out  because  of  its 
ezoellenoy.  It  cannot  be  tBu£fered  to  co-exist  witli 
that  of  England — ^you  can  only  save  yourselves  by 
rescuing  England.  The  banking  system  of  Scot- 
land stands  to  that  of  England,  as  fireedom  to 
neighbouring  slavery,  which  will  destroy,  if  not 
destroyed :  and  which  therefore  inspires  the  des- 
pot with  the  double  motive  of  lust  and  fear." 

But  without  reference  to  the  means  hy 
which  the  Scotch  system  has  heen  impair- 
ed, the  fact  is  there  before  us.  There  is  the 
Charter  of  1844,  and  the  measure  of  1845. 
When,  then,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer speaks  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  being 
under  the  necessity  of  receiving  accommo- 
dation, I  answer,  here  is  the  best  proof  of 
the  valuelessness  of  the  one  system,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  other.  When  did  the 
banks  of  Scotland  ever  require  assistance 
before?  It  is  because  of  the  insidious 
Clause  of  1844 ;  it  is  because  of  your  pa- 
tent Act  of  1845.  Convertibility  is  the 
word  upon  which  the  matter  is  now 
brought  to  issue.  We  have  passed  a  law 
to  ensure  convertibility.  We  had  attempted 
it  by  former  measures:  these  having  failed, 
we  made  one  more  experiment  in  1844. 
This  too  has  failed.  This  crisis  has  come 
upon  us  as  the  result  of  a  measure  which 
would  be  infatuation  as  an  argument,  but 
which  is  terrible  as  a  law.  Your  system 
amounts  to  this — you  will  use  a  small  num- 
ber of  measures  to  meet  an  enormous 
amount  of  produce.  Suppose  that  the 
farmer  from  a  neighbourhood  brought  in 
grain,  and  that  the  people  from  the  town 
came  starving  to  obtain  it ;  and  that  the 
Government  passed  a  law  that  grain  should 
not  pass  into  the  people's  hands  until  it 
had  been  measured  in  certain  standard 
pints  and  bushels  that  could  suffice  for  a 
tenth  only  of  the  grain  in  the  market;  what 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  And  if  those 
measures  had  intrinsic  value,  and  being  of 
a  precious  metal,  were  taken  away  to  be 
used  up  as  metal — would  not  the  people 
be  left  on  the  road-side  to  starve,  and  the 
grain  on  the  other  to  rot  ?  The  Charter 
of  1844  was  but  a  patching  up  of  a  mea- 
sure that  had  already  failed.  In  1844,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  introducing  his  new 
Bill,  assigned  this  reason  for  its  intro- 
duction, that  it  was  to  prevent  fluctu- 
ation.    He  said — 

"  The  object  of  the  measure  is  to  prevent,  so 
far  aa  leguJatign  «a&  prevent,  the  reeurrenoe  of 


those  evils  from  which  we  miffored  in  1825, 1836, 
and  1839.  It  is  better  to  prevent  the  paroxysm 
than  to  excite  it,  and  trust  to  desperate  remedies 
for  the  means  of  recovery.  I  now  conmiit  these 
measures  to  the  consideration  and  judgment  of 
the  House." 

And  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
great  and  glorious  name  he  would  obtain 
in  future  times,  by  the  great  benefit  he 
should  have  conferred  on  the  community, 
in  preventing  those  alternations  of  value 
which 'excite  undue  prosperity  at  one  time, 
and  lead  to  drenching  misery  at  another. 
Here  is  the  promise  ;  look  at  the  per- 
formance. Confidence  was  given  to  the 
man — not  assent  to  the  measures.  The 
measures  no  one  understood.  The  mea- 
sure, at  least,  you  ought  now  to  under- 
stand. Gold  is  now  our  idol.  Nothing  is 
of  value  to  us  but  gold ;  we  may  have 
an  abundance  of  grain,  of  timber,  of  wool, 
of  cotton,  of  all  that  constitutes  real 
wealth;  and  because  you  have  not  gold, 
none  of  these  are  of  any  value.  It  would 
seem  as  if  man  had  been  made  for  gold, 
and  not  gold  for  man;  and  gold  proves 
amongst  us  more  terrible  than  iron  or 
steel.  Well,  then,  when  your  gold  has 
gone  forth,  you  must  call  it  back — and  by 
what  do  you  call  it  back  ?  You  call  it  back 
by  what  is  called  the  screw  of  the  Bank. 
What  is  that  screw  ?  The  screw  of  the 
Bank  is  a  metaphorical  expression;  but  no 
metaphor  is  required.  It  is  in  this  House 
that  has  been  fabricated  that  screw;  and 
that  screw  is  nothing  save  the  auctioneer's 
hammer.  By  it  you  have  driven  down 
the  value  of  all  your  produce — the  cotton 
that  has  come  from  America,  or  the  tea 
from  China,  is  selling  in  the  city  at  less 
than  its  cost  of  production  ;  by  it  these 
are  exported  again  because  of  that  re- 
duction of  price:  and  thus  are  the  enor- 
mous resources  of  this  country  expended 
for  the  profit  of  strangers  ?  England  ought 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  greatest  pros- 
perity and  the  greatest  power.  There  is 
nothing  in  her  circumstances  or  in  nature 
— there  is  nothing  in  our  relations  with  fo- 
reign Powers — there  is  no  diminution  of 
the  means  of  production,  of  our  mines,  our 
industry,  our  machinery;  we  are  able  to 
supply  the  world.  We  have  got  accumu- 
lated capital  from  our  past  gains,  and  if 
only  left  to  the  exercise  of  our  own  ener- 
gies, we  would  at  this  moment  be  as  much 
above  the  rest  of  the  world  in  prosperity  as 
we  are  above  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
means  of  producing  wealth.  Sometime 
ago  the  French  Government  sent  two  gen- 
tlemen to  this  country  to  ask^  "  How  a 
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countrj  which  possesses  the  means  of  com- 
manding more  of  the  precions  metals  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  periodicallj 
upon  the  yerge  of  ruin  hj  the  want  of  a 
small  surplus?"  The  question  is  easily 
answered.  The  law  which  makes  gold  ex- 
changeahle  for  paper  at  a  fixed  price,  and 
the  other  law  which  makes  so  much  paper 
he  cancelled  when  you  have  parted  with 
so  much  gold.  These  two  regulations, 
so  ahsurd  that  no  one  can  admit  them 
except  hy  not  comprehending  them,  have 
rendered  you  an  enigma  to  yourselves  and 
to  the  world.  Thus  have  you  made  for 
yourselves  a  condition  of  misery  in  the 
midst  of  wealth,  and  now  you  have  re- 
course to  idleness  to  restore  trade.  Tour 
means  and  resources  are  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  And  you  lavish 
your  means  on  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
place  yourselves  in  entire  dependence  on 
their  Governments  ?  In  the  last  crisis  we 
turned  in  all  directions  for  relief ;  we 
hegged  the  Bank  of  France  to  come  to 
our  aid.  She  did  so  ;  she  generously 
assisted  us,  and  hy  her  help  we  were  en- 
abled to  escape.  But  what  would  have 
been  our  condition,  supposing  that  this 
demand  had  come  a  year  later,  or  suppos- 
ing that,  in  1839,  circumstances  had  oc- 
curred to  disturb  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  ;  suppose  that  it  had  not  been 
the  interest  of  the  French  Government 
to  support  us;  suppose  it  had  been  their 
object  to  embarrass  us,  would  the  Bank  of 
France  have  advanced  that  money  ?  Sup- 
pose now,  again,  that  at  that  moment 
the  French  Government  had  had  some  end 
to  gain  in  this  country,  would  not  the  con- 
dition of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  mate- 
rially advanced  it  ?  Who  can  tell  what 
conditions  might  have  been  exacted  ?  who 
can  tell  what  wrongs  may  have  been  sub- 
mitted to,  what  dangers  incurred?  In 
fact,  are  not  the  Government  and  the 
couDtry  placed  in  dependence  upon  a  fo- 
reign Bank  and  Government  ?  In  former 
times,  England  was  the  money  market  of 
the  world — ^when  loans  were  to  be  effected 
for  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  London 
they  were  raised.  It  cannot  but  strike  any 
man  as  an  alarming  sign  of  the  times,  as 
one  which  may  well  justify  the  prognosti- 
cations of  our  decline  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  men  of  high  philosophical  and 
political  standing  in  foreign  countries,  that 
we  are  now  so  changed  and  so  dependent. 
How,  Sir,  did  we  redeem  our  obligation  ? 
When  France  came,  in  1846,  to  ask  the 
same    favour    at  our  hands,  you    could 


neither  do  her  a  favour,  nor  take  advan- 
tage of  her  necessities.  Tou  could  not  (I 
leave  the  morality  of  the  question,  I  speak 
of  the  fact)  have  made  secret  condiUons 
with  her  Government,  for  ours  had  no 
more  power  to  act  than  the  Bank.  Al- 
though you  had  sixteen  millions  of  gold, 
you  could  not  give  a  penny.  She  got  a 
loan  indeed;  she  got  it  from  a  Power  that 
has  been  looked  upon  as  barbarous,  as 
weak,  as  ignorant,  as  one  that  would  never 
be  dangerous  to  Europe,  because  it  was 
poor !  The  French  Government,  after 
appealing,  in  vain,  to  wealthy  England, 
got  what  she  wanted  from  poor  Russia. 
Is  not  this  a  question  which  affects  Eng- 
land in  her  most  essential  interest  ?  And 
when  we  consider  that  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Tamworth  has  by  the 
labour  that  he  has  expended  on  domestic 
concerns,  rendered  it,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to 
foreign  ones,  I  ask,  has  he  done  himself 
justice  ?  Has  he  not  established  a  lever  in 
the  heart  of  England,  the  handle  of  which 
is  placed  within  the  reach  of  any  foreign 
Power  who  can  afford  to  purchase  it.  But, 
Sir,  the  danger  is  not  merely  with  respect 
to  France  and  Russia,  or  France  and  Eng- 
land reciprocally,  as  acting  upon  one  an- 
other. We  are  ourselves  indebted  to  Rus- 
sia for  a  similar  favour  ;  we  are  ourselves 
placed  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
the  Russian  Government  as  is  the  French 
Government.  The  Russian  Government 
attains  this  result  by  a  financial  system  in- 
troduced upon  the  advice  of  commercial  men 
of  this  country — which  advice  we  have  neg- 
lected. The  ukase  of  the  Emperor  I  hold  in 
my  hand:  it  shows  that  they  contemplate 
drawing  the  money  out  rapidly;  it  places 
the  loss  if  any,  upon  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury; 6,500,000^.  are  avowedly  consecrated 
(and  20,000,000/.  are  in  reserve)  for  act« 
ing  in  every  possible  manner  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange  of  Europe.  11  o  has  con- 
tracted ostensibly  with  the  Uiuik  uf  France 
— the  Bank  of  England  is  now  h)«  affcnt. 
Sir,  this  currency  system  unilor  which  we 
stagger,  supersedes  the  functions  of  this 
House  by  withdrawing  from  us  tho  control 
over  taxation ;  it  supcrstnlos  tho  Sove- 
reign of  this  realm  in  tho  oxon'iso  of  the 
prerogative  in  respect  to  peace  and  war, 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations.  A  more  grave  subject 
never  came  before  this  House — one  more 
minute  in  its  application— one  more  gigan- 
tic in  its  nature — one  which  affects  us  not 
only  in  the  disturbance  of  our   circum- 
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stances,  but  in  the  very  quality  of  our 
minds— one  which  leaves  unpolluted  no 
branch  of  public  affairs — which  disturbs  the 
relations  of  society  amongst  the  humblest 
peasants,  as  it  does  amongst  the  richest 
bankers  of  Lombard-street — one  which 
lowers  our  station  by  the  misery,  degra- 
dation, and  poverty  of  our  people  at  home — 
which  degrades  us  as  a  commercial  people 
by  the  gambling  habits  introduced  into 
trade — which  endangers  our  existence  as  a 
nation,  by  the  command  over  us  which  it 
places  in  the  hands  of  foreign  Powers.  I 
therefore.  Sir,  would  meet  by  a  direct 
negative  the  Motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  This  House  have  it  this  night 
in  their  own  hands  to  emancipate  England. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any 
measure  short  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
fixed  standard  will  fail  in  its  effects.  I 
further  say,  that  any  step  that  we  take, 
except  a  resolution  to  that  effect,  will  only 
prolong  this  evil.  You  have  had  Commit- 
tees enough — you  had  a  Committee  before 
you  passed  the  Bill;  that  Committee,  after 
long  inquiry,  could  come  to  no  conclusion — 
and  are  you  better  prepared  now?  You 
brought  in  your  measure  without  a  conclu- 
sion. Will  you  abrogate  your  measure 
without  a  conclusion?  The  absence  of 
decision  allowed  you  to  let  in  a  measure. 
Will  not  the  absence  of  decision  allow  that 
measure  to  go  on  ?  By  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  you  will  merely  shelve  the 
question;  you  will  lift  the  Government 
over  its  difficulties;  the  chapter  of  accidents 
will  thus  come  to  its  aid,  and,  as  usual, 
those  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  to  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  referred  for  hope,  will 
prove,  as  hitherto,  a  ready  fund  upon  which 
legislative  folly  will  draw.  Our  Sovereign 
is  the  Monarch  of  three  kingdoms;  we  are 
assembled  three  nations  in  this  place.  I 
should  like  to  know  what  interest  my 
people  has  in  the  currency  measure  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet?  I  should  like 
to  know  what  interest  the  representa- 
tives of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  have  in 
this  measure  ?  If  this  is  a  system  which 
has  brought  mighty  England  upon  her 
knees,'  is  it  not  fit  to  prostrate  or  to  keep 
Ireland  in  the  dust  ?  Ireland  is  without 
capital  you  say ;  has  she  not  soil  and 
arms  ?  Ireland  is  not  without  capital;  but 
you  allow  no  other  capital  than  gold.  Ire- 
land has  an  abundance  of  capital,  almost 
equal  to  that  of  England;  but  this  system 
paralyses,  blights,  and  withers;  and  what 
is  more  clear    than  this,   that  England 
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cannot  go  on  with  this  system?  How 
then  is  it  possible  that  Ireland  should  ?  I 
appeal  then  to  Irish  Members — those  who 
are  divided  upon  almost  every  question  of 
political  import — whether  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  come  to  concurrence  for  once 
upon  a  question  of  money  ?  If  there  is  no 
Scotch  Member  here  that  can  be  in  doubt 
or  hesitation  as  to  the  value  of  the  system 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  why  should  an 
Irish  Member  be  more  in  the  dark  ?  You 
do  not  require  to  support  a  Ministry — 
there  is  no  ministerial  crisis  at  stake — the 
life  of  the  Ministry  is  safe — there  is  no 
parliamentary  necessity  to  vote  black  white, 
or  white  black.  If  then  there  is  no  such 
party  reason,  surely  there  is  every  national 
necessity — take  example  from  us.  How 
have  we  in  Scotland  been  marked  as  a 
people  different  in  industry  and  character  ? 
Why,  it  has  been  by  our  banks.  If  the 
system  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  been 
forced  on  Scotland,  it  would  have  met  with 
a  resistance  which  I  do  not  choose  to  char- 
acterise here,  but  which  I  know  by  my 
own  feelings  to  be  such  as  to  equal  any 
resolution  that  the  mind  of  man  is  fit  to 
form,  or  his  body  to  achieve.  Consider 
whether  you  may  not,  for  yourselves, 
achieve  to-night  or  to-morrow  that  same 
position  which  our  past  experience  holds 
out  to  you  as  so  desirable  an  end.  By 
leaving  what  the  free-trader  ought  not  to 
shackle — what  the  protectionist  wishes  to 
set  free — by  leaving  gold  to  find  its  own 
level — ^you  may  restore  prosperity  to  your- 
selves, to  us,  and  to  England.  I  conclude 
by  imploring  you  to  condemn  and  abro- 
gate these  laws,  which  have  introduced 
amongst  us  a  providence  the  reverse  of 
that  of  God — which  have  enacted  by  the 
blindness  and  the  will  of  man  this  decree 
— that  to  him  who  hath  much  more  shall 
be  added,  and  from  him  who  hath  little 
shall  be  taken  away  even  the  little  that 
he  hath. 

Mit.  ELLICE  said,  that  the  constant 
interest  he  had  taken  in  this  most  embar- 
rassing subject,  induced  him  to  offer  a  few 
observations  on  the  question  then  before 
the  House,  with  a  view  to  bring  back  the 
discussion  within  those  practical  limits  to 
which  it  would  be  well  for  it  to  be  confined. 
He  thought  it  an  extraordinary,  and  hi- 
therto unaccountable  fact,  that  in  this 
great  and  powerful  country,  with  means  far 
exceeding  those  of  any  other  nation,  with 
mines,  machinery,  and  all  means  of  creat- 
ing wealth,  periodical  convulsions  had  oc- 
curred, shaking  the  industry  of  the  coun^ 
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try  to  its  centre,  and  consigning  masses  of 
men  to  ruin.  If  be  could  think  that  the 
remedy  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  one  that  could  release  us  from  that 
continually-recurring  distress,  he  should  be 
more  willing  to  enter  into  the  arguments 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  opened  to  the 
House;  but  he  thought  that  at  this  day  he 
might  search  in  vain  to  find  any  consider- 
able number  of  persons  who  would  think 
that  a  remedy  could  be  found  for  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  country  suffered  in 
a  fluctuating  standard.  By  what  means 
were  the  transactions  of  this  great  country 
to  be  carried  on  ?  There  must  be  some 
standard  of  value — some  invariable  mea- 
sure, by  which  all  transactions  might  be 
directed.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  told 
them  in  what  way  he  was  to  use  his  fluctu- 
ating standard,  how  it  was  to  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  our  condition — he  should  have 
been  more  willing  to  have  followed  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  his  arguments;  but  he  was 
sure  they  would  lead  the  House  very  far 
from  the  question  before  it.  But  he  did 
think,  and  he  had  always  expressed  that 
opinion  in  that  House,  that  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  determinations  come  to  in  this 
country — he  would  not  question  its  justice, 
although  he  believed  there  was  as  much 
injustice  as  justice  involved  in  it,  after 
they  had  incurred  enormous  debts,  and 
after  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor  in 
all  the  fixed  property  of  this  country  had 
been  so  entirely  changed — ^was  the  resolu- 
tion come  to  at  the  Peace  that  they  should 
return  to  cash  payments  at  the  old  stan- 
dard. He  thought  at  the  time  that  reso- 
lution was  taken  that  it  was  one  which  they 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  accomplish  ing. 
He  had  not  changed  that  opinion.  When 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tam worth  brought  in  his  Bill  in  1819 — for 
his  measure  of  1819  was  not  to  be  saddled 
with  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  resolu- 
tion— the  right  lion.  Baronet  found  the 
currency  of  the  country  deranged.  He 
was  bound  by  a  resolution,  passed  by  the 
House  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  and 
he  proposed  that  measure  of  1819  merely 
to  carry  into  effect  in  good  faith  that 
which  Parliament  had  determined  upon. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated 
his  opinion  to  the  House,  that  the  bur- 
den to  be  imposed  on  the  country  by  the 
return  to  cash  payments,  was  to  be  es- 
timated by  the  difference  between  4?.  2s, 
the  price  of  gold  at  the  time,  and 
3/.  175.  lOd.,  the  old  standard.  He  had 
moved  an  Amendment,  to  return  at  once 


to  the  old  standard,  instead  of  by  the  gra- 
dual steps  proposed  in  the  Bill,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  no  party  to  the  delusion 
thus  practised,  as  he  thought,  on  the  pubHo. 
That  was  his  sole  reason  for  interfering  on 
that  occasion,  and  not  because  he  wished 
either  a  fluctuating  standard  or  a  return 
to  the  former  system  of  inconvertible  p^ 
per,  the  source  of  all  the  difficulties  and 
evils  from  which  we  were  now  suflering. 
The  question,  however,  of  standard  and 
currency  had  little  to  with  the  matter  now 
before  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  admit  that  the  Bill 
of  1819  having  been  carried,  he  (Mr. 
Ellice)  had  since  done  all  in  his  power  to 
maintain  it  in  its  integrity.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz)  behind 
him,  exclaimed  that  they  could  not  main- 
tain it.  That  might  be  his  (Mr.  Ellioe's) 
opinion  also,  seeing  that  during  thirty 
years  of  peace,  this  main  difficulty  of  eight 
hundred  millions  of  debt  had  not  been  dimi- 
nished; but  until  the  very  last  emergency 
they  were  bound  to  maintain  it.  It  was 
not  unimportant,  however,  to  refer  to  the 
former  history  of  their  monetary  sys- 
tem. In  1815,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
came  the  renewed  resolution  to  return  to 
old  cash  payments.  The  measures  then 
taken  led  to  the  first  crisis  in  1816.  Then 
followed  a  new  flood  of  inconvertible  paper, 
which  depreciated  the  exchanges,  and 
drained  the  Bank  of  the  gold  brought  in 
by  the  previous  contraction.  This  state  of 
things  continued  till  the  correction  applied 
by  the  Bill  of  1819.  Two  years  of  the 
working  of  that  Bill  produced  the  next 
crisis  of  1822.  Everybody  recollected 
the  scene  of  that  year.  Lord  Bexley,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  scarcely 
knew  how  to  account  for  the  distress  of 
that  period,  but  thought  it  might  be  re- 
medied, to  use  his  own  expression,  if  he 
could  place  an  additional  sovereign  in  the 
pocket  of  every  man  in  the  country.  For 
that  purpose  he  borrowed  and  issued 
thirteen  millions  of  additional  notes  from 
the  Bank.  Prosperity,  as  it  was  called, 
immediately  followed.  The  South  Ameri- 
can mining  mania  was  only  one  symptom 
of  the  general  speculation  pervading  every 
branch  of  our  trade.  As  Lord  Bexley  was 
at  some  loss  to  understand  the  distress  in 
1822,  Lord  Ripen,  his  successor,  scarcely 
knew  where  to  find  terms  in  which  to 
vaunt  the  flourishing  condition  of  our  re- 
sources in  1825.  Before  the  end  of  that 
year,  however,  a  change  came  over  the 
vision  of  our  dream.     In  the  scene  that 
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followed,  some  parallel  might  be  found  to 
the  present  time.     The  Bank,  with  thirty 
millions  of  paper  in  circulation,  with  scarce- 
ly a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  treasure 
in  its  coffers,  was  so  near  stopping  pay- 
ment, that  the  Governor  sat  watching  the 
minutes  of  the  clock,  in  the  anxious  hope 
that  the  usual  hour  of  closing  its  daily 
payments  might  arrive  before  the  last  sov- 
ereign was  exhausted.     He  would  not  fol- 
low the  details  of  the  subsequent  crises  in 
1837  and  1839.     They  were  less  severe, 
but  always  characterised  by  the  same  diffi- 
culties and  inconsistencies  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  currency.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  interfere  till  it  was  ne- 
cessary, or  till  ample  experience  had  proved 
the  urgency  of  some  control  on  the  issu- 
ing of  paper  money  on  credit,  both  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  the  country  banks, 
by  his  Bill  of  1844.     He  (Mr.  EUice)  sup- 
ported that  Bill.  He  did  not  suppose  it  would 
be  as  efficient  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  ex- 
pected, because  he  doubted  the  possibility 
of  any  sufficient  control  over  a  currency  so 
mainly  dependent  on  the  fluctuating  con- 
dition of  public  and  private  credit.     And 
further  experience  had  confirmed  these  ap- 
prehensions.    He  doubted  whether  they 
could  long  maintain  the  existing  converti- 
bility, and  prevent  these  revulsions,  with- 
out further  restrictions.     His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in   the  able   speech    with  which   he  had 
introduced  this  subject,  wished  the  House 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
things.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
conceive  no  better  security  than  the  Bill  of 
1844,  or  no  better  footing  on   which  to 
place  our  monetary  system.     Why,  then, 
the  late  majority  for  abrogating  its  provi- 
sions ?  He  (Mr.  EUice)  agreed  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee,  as  far  as  the 
connexion  of  our  credit,  money,  and  banking 
management,  with  the   existing  distress, 
was  involved  in  the  inquiry,  for  the  especial 
reason,  that  examination  should  be  made 
into  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the 
Act  of  1844  to  effect  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended — one  main  purpose, 
as  insisted  upon  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
on  its  introduction,  being  to  check  the  al- 
ternate periods  of  excitement  and  depres- 
sion from  which  we  had  suffered  on  pre- 
vious occasions;    but  on  no  occasion  so 
much  as  in  the  present  case,  during  the 
period  of  its  operation.     We  might  take 
useful  lessons  on  this  question  of  a  con- 
vertible currency,  founded  chiefly  on  cre- 
dit, by  comparing  the  operation  of  similar 


causes  on  the  monetary  condition  of  ooua- 
tries  having  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  a  metallic 
currency.     The  wants  of  France  and  Eng- 
land for  a  large  importation  of  com  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  the  last  harvest  may 
have  been  nearly  the  same.     The  balance 
paid  by  both  countries  in  specie  beyond  the 
exchange  of  other  commodities,  and  the 
conversion  of  forei^  funds  or  securities, 
might  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  be  taken 
as  similar.  In  France,  the  money  required 
for  the  payment  of  the  balance  was  taken 
proportionately  from  each  district  and  de- 
partment in  which  the  imported  com  was 
consumed;    and  although  the  subtraction 
of    BO  much  from   the  general  stock  of 
money  might  have  caused  temporary  pres- 
sure, it  was  only  to  the  extent  of  the  actual 
amount  of  money  withdrawn,  and  produced 
no  greater  derangement.     In  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  consequence  had  been 
very  different.     The  whole  money  required 
was  taken  from  the  central  depot  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  sole  basis  of  a  cir- 
culation of  three  times  its  amount.     The 
Bank   necessarily  took  precautions,   con- 
tracted its  transactions  and  circulation — 
the  country  was  infested  with  the  alarm, 
and  our  whole  system  of  credit  was  con- 
vulsed and  paralysed.     What  remedy  did 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  suppose  the  Act  of  1844  would 
provide  against  the  recurrence  of  this  diffi- 
culty ?    He  had  made  a  very  able  defence 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  avert  the 
panic  on  the  late  occasion.     So  far  from 
finding  fault  with  it,  his  (Mr.  Ellice's)  only 
complaint  with  their  interference  was,  that 
it  was  not  adopted  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
that  wider  measures  of  relief  had  not  been 
considered.     When  he  said  this,  he  knew 
his  right  hon.  Friend  could  neither  add  to 
the  money  or  the  capital  of  the  country; 
but  when  these  panics,  the  result  of  an 
overstrained  system  of  credit,  for  which  our 
traders  were  not  alone   to  blame,   were 
clearly  foreseen,  it  was  wise  to  anticipate 
their  effects,  and  to  take  measures  to  pal- 
liate and  mitigate  them.     Neither  money 
nor  capital  were  so  much  required  as  confi- 
dence.    It  was  unnecessary  to  explain  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend  that  the  restoration 
of  confidence,  or  even  the   mitigation  of 
alarm  and  apprehension,  produced  capital 
and  money  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
supply.     The  present  was  a  peculiar  case. 
Beyond    the    drain    for    corn,    they  had 
been  oppressed  with  an  enormous  demand 
of  capital  for  railroads.     He  concurred  in 
the  view  taken  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
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of  that  part  of  the  suhject.  Ho  (Mr.  El- 
lice)  had  long  foreseen  the  consequence  of 
this  drain  on  the  productive  interests  of  the 
country.  But,  again,  the  railroad  mania 
was  only  a  symptom  of  the  general  spirit 
and  spread  of  speculation,  engendered  hy 
an  exaggerated  system  of  credit,  similar  to 
that  of  the  South  American  mining  trans- 
actions in  1823  and  1824,  and  the  North 
American  transactions  in  1837  and  1839. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  ascribed  the  mischief 
to  over-speculation  of  the  merchants  who 
had  failed.  Similar  cases,  if  not  to  an 
equal  extent,  at  least  to  an  extent  propor- 
tional to  the  prevailing  pressure,  had  al- 
ways occurred.  The  banks  went  in  1825 
— the  merchants  now.  Those  always  be- 
came the  first  victims  to  the  storm  who 
had  spread  most  canvass  to  the  gale  ;  but 
did  his  right  hon.  Friend  think  that  the 
houses  which  had  been  compelled  to  sus- 
pend their  payments  were  the  only  suf- 
ferers ?  It  was  said  no  merchant  at  New- 
castle or  Hull  had  failed.  They  might 
have  been  more  watchful  and  prudent  men, 
but  the  loss  from  depreciation  of  goods  and 
securities  had  been  fearful  and  universal, 
and  had  fallen  with  the  greatest  severity 
on  the  most  solvent.  He  spoke  feelingly 
on  these  subjects,  from  old  associations. 
To  return  to  one  cause  of  their  difficulties, 
the  railroads.  On  this  subject  he  beg- 
ged the  right  hon.  Member  for  York 
(Mr.  Hudson)  would  not  misunderstand  him. 
So  far  from  being  an  enemy  or  opponent  of 
railroads,  he  knew  no  men  to  whom  the 
country  was  more  indebted  than  to  the  able 
and  energetic  men  who  had  engaged  in 
and  managed  these  undertakings ;  or  no 
discovery  or  modern  improvement  likely  to 
confer  so  many  important  and  lasting  ad- 
vantages on  the  country.  All  he  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  impress  on  directors, 
and  on  the  last  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment, was  caution  and  prudence,  in  not  at- 
tempting too  much  at  once,  and  in  impos- 
ing some  restrictions  on  a  competition 
which  threatened  —and  which  had,  at  last, 
been  permitted  to  produce — a  large  share 
in  our  present  embarrassment.  He  had 
implored  the  last  Government,  as  well  as 
the  present,  only  to  take  the  precaution  of 
limiting  the  powers  of  issuing  debentures 
and  paying  interest  out  of  capital  granted 
without  scruple  or  hesitation  to  everybody 
who  applied  for  them.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  espe- 
cially responsible  for  setting  the  example 
in  this  respect — rather  an  inconsistent  po- 
licy to  that  of  his  Bill  of  1844.    It  was  im- 


possible to  conceive  a  policy  more  calcu- 
lated to  defeat  the  success  of  that  Bill. 
However,  it  was  too  late  to  look  back  to 
the  past,  except  for  wisdom  with  respect 
to  the  future.  There  was  at  all  events  the 
consolation  that  the  money  expended  in 
these  undertakings  was  not  thrown  away, 
as  in  the  previous  cases  of  South  Ameri- 
can mines  and  North  American  adventures 
and  loans.  There  were  other  important 
considerations  connected  with  this  subject 
on  which  he  would  trouble  the  House  with 
some  observations.  These  were  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Bank  with  the  Government, 
the  state  of  provincial  banks,  and  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  our  finances.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  had  ascribed  a  large  share  of 
the  earlier  derangement  to  the  indiscretion 
of  the  Bank  Directors  —  their  over-issues 
at  one  time,  their  sudden  contractions  at 
another,  and  a  general  misunderstanding 
and  neglect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1844.  That  might  or  might  not  be  so. 
But  what  did  that  prove  ?  The  Bank  Di- 
rectors had  infringed  none  of  the  provisions 
of  the  law.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
been  in  constant  and  weekly — almost  daily 
— communication  with  them.  He  might 
have  advised  them  to  avoid  the  error  of 
which  he  now  accused  them.  But  accor- 
ding to  his  (Mr.  Ellice's)  opinion,  neither 
the  Bank  nor  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were  to  blame.  It  was  the  system,  and 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Act  of  1844  to  ac- 
complish any  of  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  intended.  It  was  the  same  thing  on 
former  occasions.  The  Bank  had  always 
been  to  blame.  It  would  be  so  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  unless  the  Committee  to  be 
appointed  could  devise  a  better  system  to 
check  the  anomalies  and  inconsistencies  of 
our  administration  of  the  currency.  The 
Committee  would  do  well  especially  to  in- 
quire what  effects  resulted  from  a  perpetual 
appeal  from  the  Government  to  the  Bank 
for  deficiency  bills,  and  other  accommoda* 
tion  ;  and  how  far  the  absorption  of  their 
whole  capital  by  the  Government  rendered 
them  less  able  to  support  trade  on  emer- 
gencies, in  proportion  to  their  nominal  ca- 
pital, than  the  smaller  banking  establish* 
ments  in  Scotland  and  England.  There 
was  also  the  internal  management  of  the 
Bank,  and  their  dealings  in  their  new  char- 
acter of  stock-jobbers.  In  former  times 
the  Bank  did  not  deal  in  stock  or  Exche- 
quer-bills :  what  they  bought  they  held. 
Now,  if  he  was  to  believe  the  representa- 
tions in  the  public  papers,  they  bought,  and 
sold,  and  even  borrowed  on  stock,  like 
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other  individuals.  It  was  even  said,  that 
after  haying  heen  consulted  hy  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  with  reference  to 
the  last  loan,  and  after  the  contract  had 
been  taken  in  circumstances  of  a  somewhat 
precarious  character,  they  threw  a  million 
of  stock  on  the  market,  to  the  great  injury 
of  the  gentlemen  who  took  the  loan.  These 
things  were  probably  not  so  ;  but  thoy  were 
reported,  and  such  reports  had  an  inju- 
rious tendency  on  the  character  of  tho  Di- 
rectors. See  what  a  power  would  be  possess- 
ed by  individuals  sitting  at  the  board,  aware 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Directors  to  buy 
and  sell  stock.  He  was  certain  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  Directors,  that  they 
never  had  and  never  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  knowledge;  but  it  was  impor- 
tant both  to  themselves  and  to  the  public, 
that  they  should  not  be  open  to  such  impu- 
tations. The  inconsistent  duties  of  the 
Directors  were  likewise  to  be  considered. 
How  could  men  satisfy  both  the  appetite  of 
stockholders  for  dividends,  only  to  be 
maintained  by  making  the  most  of  their 
notes  and  deposits,  and  the  expectations  of 
tho  public,  that  they  should  regulate  their 
dealings  only  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
changes ?  Their  capital  was  fourteen  mil- 
lions; their  rest  between  three  and  four; 
their  loans  to  tho  Government,  eleven; 
their  permanent  investment  in  unconvert- 
ible dead  weight  between  seven  and  eight. 
These  not  very  tangible  investments  ab- 
sorbed more  than  their  whole  capital,  and 
produced  a  rate  of  profit  not  much  exceed- 
ing 3  per  cent.  How  were  they  to  make 
up  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
dividend  paid  to  the  proprietors,  except  by 
taking  every  safo  opportunity  of  employing 
their  notes  and  deposits  ?  And  opportuni- 
ties very  safe,  as  far  as  their  interest  and 
security  were  alone  concerned,  might  be 
very  inconvenient  with  reference  to  a  due 
regulation  of  their  issues.  It  had  been 
proved  by  experience,  that  the  Bill  of  1844 
produced  no  influence,  or  supplied  no  cor- 
rection on  this  important  point.  So  far  the 
Bank.  Then  consider  our  financial  his- 
t9ry  and  present  condition.  From  the 
year  1 81 9  to  the  present  period,  our  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  had  generally  pre- 
ceded and  constantly  outran  our  specula- 
tors in  their  reliance  on  and  abuse  of  credit. 
Whenever  it  suited  the  convenience  of  their 
Exchequer,  either  to  blow  the  bubble  for 
the  sake  of  a  forcible  reduction  of  the  in- 
terest on  portions  of  our  debt,  or  to  supply 
their  deficit  by  means  of  deficiency  bills, 
excesses  in  the  iBsues  of  the  Bank  were  their 


resource.  He  had  already  alluded  to  the 
first  instance  in  1822.  He  would  not  fol- 
low up  the  details  of  subsequent  transac- 
tions. Turn  to  every  page  of  their  debates 
on  successive  budgets,  and  they  would  gene- 
rally find  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  day  taking  credit  on  all  opportuni- 
ties for  a  fictitious  prosperity,  and  encou- 
raging speculation  in  times  of  an  artificially 
excited  state  of  trade,  and  of  money  deal- 
ing, instead  of  cautioning  the  public  on 
the  hollow  foundation  on  which  everything 
rested.  In  this  way  they  had  neglected 
funding  their  Exchequer-bills,  when  the 
stocks  were  nearly  at  par,  looking  to  somo 
happy  occasion  of  reducing  our  3  per  cents. 
But  it  was  said.  Exchequer-bills  were  so 
convenient  a  security,  that  banks  and 
bankers  could  not  manage  their  concerns 
without  them;  and  thus  again  the  public 
were  sacrificed  to  this  connexion,  which 
complicated  our  whole  system.  If  Exche- 
quer-bills were  to  be  maintained  in  time 
of  peace,  at  least  it  would  seem  expedient 
not  to  encourage  the  competition  of  rail- 
road debentures  to  discredit  them.  These 
questions  of  finance  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  present  subject,  but  were 
conveniently  kept  out  of  the  discussion. 
In  which  of  the  branches  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  less  embarrassed 
than  the  traders;  with  greater  abundance 
of  means  and  capital  in  proportion  to  his 
wants;  or  less  dependent  on  credit,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Bank  ?  He  had  supplied 
his  wants  of  last  year  by  a  loan,  because  it 
would  have  been  inconvenient  to  have 
raised  the  money  by  taxation;  but  he  had 
been  obliged  to  pay  heavily  for  the  accom- 
modation of  prompt  payment,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  incur  the  risk  of  adding  to 
the  pressure  on  the  Bank,  or  of  raising  a 
question  as  to  the  means  of  facing  his  Oc- 
tober dividends.  The  reaction  in  trade, 
the  contraction  of  mercantile  transactions, 
and  the  prostration  of  private  credit,  would 
now  force  money  back  to  the  Bank;  and  so 
far  from  there  being  difficulty  of  providing 
means  for  the  January  dividends,  it  might 
become  diflicult  to  find  other  means  than 
public  securities  for  the  employment  of  the 
Bank  deposits.  But  was  his  right  hon. 
Friend  so  certain  that  no  absorption  of 
this  money  might  take  place  between 
January  and  April,  and  that  his  wants 
at  that  time  might  not  again  drive 
him  to  have  recourse  to  deficiency  bills 
to  pay  his  April  dividends  ?  Was  that 
eternal    cause    of   disturbance    in  Bank 
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arrangements  to  go  on  without  remedy  ? 
What  were  his  right  hon.  Friend's  pros- 
pects? he  could  scarcely  ask  him  what 
were  his  intentions  with  respect  to  further 
financial  arrangements.  It  was  evident 
there  would  he  a  large  deficiency.  How 
Was  that  to  he  supplied?  By  direct  or 
indirect  taxation  ?  The  free-traders  were 
consistently  demanding  reductions  in  indi- 
rect taxation  for  the  relief  of  manufactur- 
ing industry.  The  landed  proprietor, 
waiting  for  more  experience  of  the  effects 
of  free  trade  on  his  interests,  after  the 
disturbing  consequences  of  the  potato  fail- 
ure had  passed  away,  objected  to  any  al- 
teration in  the  present  proportion  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation.  Necessity  would  of 
course  cut  this  knot,  and,  in  fact,  the  diffi- 
culty arose  more  from  a  conflict  of  interests 
than  from  any  inability  of  the  country  to 
hear  fresh  burdens.  He  (Mr.  Ellice)  al- 
ways thought  that  we  were  the  great  na- 
tion in  the  ciyilised  world,  least  taxed  in 
proportion  to  our  means.  But  his  right 
hon.  Friend  must  set  his  house  in  order,  as 
he  desired  the  merchants  and  traders  to 
set  theirs;  and  he  would  probably  contri- 
bute more  in  this  way  than  in  any  other  to 
the  restoration  of  general  credit  and  confi- 
dence. We  had  been  engaged  for  one 
quarter  of  a  century  in  rearing  a  vast  arti- 
ficial system  on  the  falsest  principles  of 
paper  credit  and  protection.  For  another 
quarter  of  a  century  we  had  been  main- 
taining it  in  a  state  of  transition  to  better 
and  wiser  principles;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  vicious  expedients  that  had  been  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  checks  which  our  indus- 
try had  experienced  in  these  revulsions, 
the  national  means  and  prosperity  had 
constantly  increased.  The  whole  system 
was  now  to  be  exposed  to  the  trial  of  the 
experiment  of  the  natural  and  sounder 
principles — a  vast  undertaking — the  suc- 
cess of  which  depended  mainly  on  a  soimd 
and  healthy  system  of  finance.  That 
would  be  a  better  security  against  a  recur- 
rence of  these  evils  than  many  others  that 
had  been  brought  into  more  prominent  im- 
portance in  the  present  debate.  Among 
other  subjects  referred  to  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  in  his  able  speech,  he  had  alluded 
to  the  pressure  on  the  Bank  of  England  by 
provincial,  and  especially  by  Scotch  banks. 
Certainly  there  had  been  ample  proof  both 
now  and  formerly  of  the  danger  and  incon- 
venience of  ill-conducted  establishments  of 
this  description.  They  aggravated  the 
danger  always  arising  from  competition  in 
our  extensive  system  of  dealing  with  de- 


posits. But  surely  there  were  some  means 
of  controlling  and  correcting  excesses  in 
all  cases  of  banks  of  issue.  If  publication 
of  transactions  was  rightly  required  from 
the  Bank  of  England  as  the  condition  of 
exceptional  privileges  granted  to  her,  why 
not  impose  the  same  conditions  on  all 
banks  to  which  the  privilege  of  issuing 
notes  was  given  ?  It  was  reported  in  the 
streets,  that  one  Scotch  bank  applying  for 
aid,  had  six  or  seven  millions  of  liabilities, 
four  or  five  millions  of  deposits,  and  scarce- 
ly money  or  convertible  securities,  without 
re-discounting  bills,  to  pay  its  engagements 
for  a  couple  of  days.  Suppose  this  bank 
had  been  obliged  to  publish  monthly,  or 
even  quarterly,  the  amount  of  its  liabili- 
ties, public  and  private  securities,  and 
money,  could  this  state  of  things  have 
arisen  without  producing  a  check  from  its 
depositors,  and  jealous  neighbours  ?  And 
in  referring  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
wished  to  be  understood  as  not  casting  the 
least  imputation  on  Scotch  banks  gene- 
rally. Their  success,  and  the  entire  confi- 
dence which  the  more  considerable  ones 
justly  enjoyed  in  the  country,  was  the  result 
rather  of  admirable  management  by  judi- 
cious, able,  and  sagacious  men,  than  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  establish- 
ed. They  had,  however,  large  capitals, 
and  understood  the  value  of  credit  too  well 
to  abuse  it.  These  banks  were  in  similar 
difficulties  to  that  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
under  recent  circumstances.  They  had 
ample  means  of  accommodation  for  all 
their  dependants,  although  it  suited  their 
convenience,  or  possibly  their  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  some  check  to  irregular 
transactions,  to  throw  their  indiscreet 
neighbours  on  us  for  assistance.  The 
only  other  point  he  wished  to  revert 
to  with  reference  to  past  transactions, 
was  the  letter  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  Go- 
vernor and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank. 
He  had  already  said  he  approved  of  the  in- 
terference of  the  Government,  and  only 
regretted  it  had  not  been  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod. It  was  also  essential  that  the  inter- 
ference should  not  be  to  an  extent  involving 
a  reaction  on  the  exchanges,  or  the  least 
risk  to  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes. 
But  he  could  not  approve  of  the  condition 
required  by  the  letter  of  raising  the  rate 
of  interest  to  8  per  cent.  When  he  said 
that,  he  did  not  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  have  cautioned  the 
Bank  in  the  use  of  the  discretion  and  lati- 
tude that  had  been  given  to  them,  w  that 
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they  should  not  hare  imposed  on  the  Di- 
rectors the  responsibility  of  not  making 
money  sufficiently  cheap  to  create  an  un- 
favourable exchange,  nor  should  he  hare 
complained  of  the  Bank  imposing  their  own 
rate  of  interest  for  their  purposes ;  but  he 
thought  there  was  much  ground  for  the 
grieyance  felt  in  the  country,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  the  smaller  traders,  with  the 
additional  tax  thrown  upon  them  by  money 
lenders  imder  the  justification  of  what  was 
called  the  GoTcmment  rate  of  interest. 
The  landed  proprietor  felt  his  share  of  the 
grievance.  It  was  true  the  infliction  had 
not  been  general.  In  the  manufacturing 
town  which  he  represented,  for  instance, 
the  banks  had  not  raised  the  interest  to 
their  usual  customers  beyond  5  per  cent ; 
but  these  exceptions  made  other  people  feci 
the  rule  more  neavily.  The  rate  of  8  per 
cent  could  only  be  a  temporary  rate  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  and  therefore  it  would 
have  been  better  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Bank.  His  right  hon.  Friend,  in  his 
animadversions  on  incautious  speculators 
caught  in  the  gale,  had  observed,  that 
there  was  so  much  the  less  excuse  for  them, 
as  every  body  had  foreseen  the  coming 
storm.  That  might  be  true  in  some  in- 
stances, with  great  merchants,  bankers,  and 
money  dealers — although  it  was  not  quite 
true  with  respect  to  his  right  hon.  Friend 
himself,  judging  from  his  transactions 
with  regard  to  the  loan :  but  what  did  the 
little  trader,  following  his  ordinary  occupa- 
tion, and  accustomed  to  the  usual  accom- 
modation of  his  banker,  know  of  the  causes 
and  premonitory  symptoms  of  these  revul- 
sions in  the  money  market  ?  Care  ought 
to  be  taken  to  shield  him  as  much  as  was 
consistent  with  safety  from  the  pressure  of 
them.  The  present  state  of  things  could 
not  continue  without  the  most  ruinous  con- 
sequences. [Lord  J.  Russell:  It  is 
over.]  His  noble  Friend  was  sanguine  in 
the  anticipation.  [Lord  J.  Russell:  I 
said  only  the  8  per  cent  was  over.  ]  He 
(Mr.  Ellice)  was  sorry  he  had  misun- 
derstood his  noble  Friend.  He  was  aware 
the  Bank  had  reduced  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  reduced  to-day  to  6 
per  cent.  That  was  still  too  high  a  rate 
for  the  ordinary  transactions  of  the  coun- 
try. If  they  could  not  sift  the  causes  of 
these  fits  of  fever  and  ague,  these  rapid 
changes  in  the  relative  value  of  money  and 
commodities,  and  devise  means  of  mitiga- 
ting, if  they  could  not  altogether  prevent, 
these  sadden  revulsions  in  the  mercantile 
tranBaotioDS  of  the  country,  they  might 


seriously  endanger  the  existence  of  the 
Government  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 
He  had  thorough  confidence  in  the  power 
and  energy  of  the  country,  that  it  would 
pass  through  this  trial,  as  it  had  passed 
through  former  ones,  and  that  our  losses 
and  difficulties  would  be  easily  repaired. 
But  we  must  relieve  the  springs  of  in- 
dustry, and  keep  them  free,  by  every 
eftbrt  in  our  power.  He  was  the  more 
inclined  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  of  a  convertible  paper  currency, 
founded  on  a  proportional  basis  of  bullion 
in  a  central  depot,  that  basis  liable  to  be 
acted  upon  in  the  violent  manner  of  which 
they  had  so  much  experience  in  the  rapid 
fiow  and  ebb  of  coin  in  the  Bank  on  so 
many  occasions  since  1819 — both  from 
the  reasons  he  had  before  stated,  and  from 
the  fact  that  extensive  monetary  revulsions 
during  that  period,  and  indeed  in  antecedent 
periods,  had  been  confined  to  England  and 
America,  the  only  two  countries  in  which 
the  system  had  been  established.  In  other 
countries,  in  Europe,  in  France,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Russia,  there  had  been  the 
usual  alternations  of  trade,  dependent  prin- 
cipally on  good  and  bad  harvests,  but  in  no 
instance  characterised  by  the  violent  revul- 
sions which  had  been  felt  in  England.  Of 
course  he  did  not  intend  to  compare  the  mer- 
cantile transactions  of  these  countries  with 
ours;  but  there  was  something  peculiar  in 
our  relative  monetary  condition,  which  re- 
quired careful  reconsideration.  He  wished 
to  be  understood  as  throwing  out  these  ob- 
servations rather  to  suggest  inquiry,  than 
as  proposing  to  ground  any  new  theory  on 
them,  or  more  especially  to  propose  any 
nostrum  as  a  remedy.  Ho  saw  all  the 
difficulty  of  the  dilemma.  The  country  was 
much  more  disposed  to  adopt  expedients 
for  extending  paper  money,  even  at  the 
risk  of  its  convertibility,  than  prepared  to 
resort  to  probably  the  only  complete  se- 
curity— a  paper  currency — the  actual  re- 
presentative of  marcs  banco.  He  admitted 
the  advantages  of  our  present  system,  both 
with  respect  to  economy  and  facility,  lie 
only  hoped  the  Committee  might  be  able 
to  devise  better  guarantees  and  securities 
than  now  existed  against  constant  derange- 
ment. It  was  in  the  hope  of  such  a  result 
that  ho  supported  the  proposition  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend.  He  (Mr.  Ellice)  re- 
gretted that  he  could  not  agree  in  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  opinion  that  the  present 
condition  of  our  monetary  and  banking 
system,  even  with  the  check  provided  by 
the  Bill  of  1844,  was  either  safe  or  satis- 
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factory.  It  could  not  be  so,  while  any 
part  of  such  difficulties  as  the  present  could 
be  justly  imputed  to  it ;  and  the  whole 
subject,  including  the  other  considerations 
connected  with  the  present  crisis,  ought  to 
undergo  a  most  careful  revision,  with  a 
view  to  efficient  amendment  of  our  ex- 
isting legislation.  Whether  that  should 
be  applied  to  the  connexion  between  the 
Government  and  the  Bank  of  England;  to 
the  regulation  of  the  dealings  of  the  Bank 
in  stock  and  Exchequer-bills,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  great  object  of  their 
establishment  and  exclusive  privileges,  the 
credit  and  support  of  the  trade  of  the 
country;  to  further  publicity  of  the  trans- 
actions of  provincial,  and  Scotch  and  Irish 
Banks,  so  as  to  bring  public  watchfulness 
and  opinion  to  bear  upon  them,  as  upon 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
to  any  more  disinterested  superintendence 
of  the  general  management  of  our  credit 
money,  than  that  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank,  he  would  not  pretend  to  say.  Much 
more  light  had  been  thrown  on  the  whole 
subject  by  our  recent  unfortunate  expe- 
rience; and  he  hoped  that  might  guide  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  to  some 
practical  measures  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  monstrous  evils  under  which 
the  country  was  now  labouring,  and  which 
the  Bill  of  1844  had  been  confessedly  in- 
efficient to  counteract  or  to  remedy. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  cordially  rejoiced 
at  the  very  able  speech  which  had  just 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  only  pursuing 
the  consistent  course  which  had  ever 
marked  his  conduct  on  this  subject.  He 
had  bowed  to  the  decision  of  Parliament 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  1819,  after  resist- 
ing that  measure  and  the  system  founded 
upon  it  as  long  as  he  could  ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Nowdcgate)  believed  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  would  end  by  bowing  it  out.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Directors  in  throwing  a  quantity  of 
stock  on  the  market  almost  immediately 
after  the  contraction  of  the  loan  of  last 
year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  reports  were  prevalent  that  the  Bank 
had,  immediately  after  the  loan  was  con- 
tracted, gone  into  the  market  to  sell  se- 
curities; and  he  severely  censured  the  Di- 
rectors for  having  done  so.  Now  he  (Mr. 
Nevvdegate)  thought  that,  in  dealing  with 
this  subject,  we  ought  to  be  just  to  those 
who  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Bank, 


and  to  recollect  that  the  Act  of  1844 
placed  the  Bank  Directors  in  a  position, 
in  order  to  maintain  which,  they  must  sell 
securities.  For  the  purpose  of  proving 
the  truth  of  what  he  now  stated,  he  would 
quote  the  evidence  of  Mr.  S.J.  Loyd.  It 
applied  to  the  state  of  the  Bank  in  April, 
1838,  The  evidence  was  given  before  the 
Bank  Committee  in  July,  1840  : — 

"  Then,  to  the  Bank,  what  difference  does  it 
make  whether  bullion  was  extracted  by  notes 
out  in  circulation,  or  by  notes  taken  from  within 
their  walls  by  deposits  ? 

"  The  difference  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  if 
bullion  is  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  by  means  of 
bank  notes  paid  into  the  Bank,  the  simple  duty 
of  the  Bank  is  to  cancel  the  notes  so  paid  in.  IP 
the  bullion  is  drawn  out  of  the  Bank  by  the 
demands  of  depositors,  the  duty  of  the  Bank  is 
to  sell  securities  against  those  demands,  and  to 
cancel  the  notes  which  she  obtains  by  such  sale 
of  securities. 

**  Does  it  not,  however,  appear  that  6,283,0002. 
of  the  deposits  were  equally  active  in  extract- 
ing bullion  to  that  amount,  as  any  portion  of  the 
circulation  which  was  applied  to  that  purpose  ? 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  this  fact,  that  whilst 
the  union  of  banking  and  issue  exists  with  re- 
gard to  the  Bank  of  England,  she  is  in  poe- 
session  of  a  power  which  enables  her  to  meet 
the  demand  of  her  depositors  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  her  bullion,  unaccompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding contraction  of  her  circulation.  I  can 
only  say  that  when  she  does  so,  if  it  is  to  an  ex- 
tent beyond  the  amount  of  bullion  which  she  holds 
as  a  reserve  in  her  Banking  Bill,  she  does  so  im- 
properly ;  in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  two 
functions,  an  abuse  in  the  management  of  the  cir- 
culation takes  place." 

This  was  the  prescription  of  the  author  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
present  fictitious  division  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Bank;  and  he  need  not  refer 
to  the  debates  on  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  itself  to  prove  that  this  prescrip- 
tion was  enforced  by  the  Act  of  1844. 
He,  therefore,  trusted  they  would  not 
throw  undue  blame  on  the  Bank  Directors, 
who  had  merely  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  an  enactment  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them,  for  they  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  securities  in  order  to  sup- 
port the  Act  of  1844  at  a  time  of  diffi- 
culty. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  alluded 
to  the  amount  which  had  been  expended  in 
railways,  and  stated  that  for  the  year 
ending  October  10,  1846,  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  21, 336,000?.  [The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  :  I  said  26,000,000i. 
for  the  last  half  of  1846,  and  25,000,000?. 
for  the  first  half  of  1 847.  ]  To  which  was  to 
be  added  33,000,000?.  expenditure  for  com, 
making  in  all  about  70,000,000?.;  but  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  de- 
ducted the  one-fifth  from  the  expenditure 
on  railways,  although  he  suhsequently  ad- 
mitted that  proportion  was  not  taken  out 
of  circulation,  heing  merely  a  transfer  of 
money  from  hand  to  hand  in  payment  for 
the  land  taken  and  legal  expenses  incurred 
hy  railway  companies.  This  would  reduce 
the  sum  expended  on  railways  and  for  corn 
to   somethmg  more  than  60,000,0000^; 
hut  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  prepared  to 
dispute    altogether    the    analogous  effect 
upon  the  resources  of  the  country,  pro- 
duced hy  the  expenditure  on  railways  and 
the  payment  for  foreign  com.     The  ex- 
penditure of  railways  was  purely  domestic; 
the  money  so  spent  did  not  diminish  the 
capital  of  the  country,  hut  was  merely  em- 
ployed in  labour,  transferred  through  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers,  the  artisans, 
the  labourers,  and  the  shopkeepers  of  this 
country,  back  to  the  banks,  and  there  re- 
mained. The  expenditure  in  payment  for  fo- 
reign com  was  totally  different :  that  was  a 
positive  abstraction  of  money  from  this  coun- 
try; and  he  admitted  that  the  pressure  was 
produced  by  the  payment  of  o3,000,000i. 
for  that  purpose,  since  it  caused  a  grievous 
and  inevitable  abstraction  of  money  and 
capital  from   this   country.     He  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  this  large  expenditure 
upon  railways  and  in  the  purchase  of  corn 
was  a  grievous  strain  upon  the  energies 
of  this  country ;  but  what  he  denied  was, 
that  the  expenditure  upon  railways  was  at 
all  comparable  in  the  amount  of  injury  it 
inflicted,  to  the  evils  produced  by  other 
causes.  Of  the  money  invested  in  railways, 
far  the  greater  part  was  employed  in  pro- 
ductive  labour.      The  country  was  not  by 
it  deprived  of  capital.     They  did  not  bury 
their  gold    under    the    railways.      Why, 
good  God,  Sir  (said  the  hon.  Gentleman), 
we  might  as  well  say,  of  the  expense  in- 
curred in  building  this  House — that  the 
sovereigns  would  bo  found  among  the  mor- 
tar, which  went  into  the  pockets  of  la- 
bourers, artisans,  and  manufacturers.     In 
the   whole    statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,   there  was,   he  thought,  too 
much  stress  laid  upon  this  expenditure, 
which,   at  the   most,  did  not   amount  to 
more  than  60,000,000^.  in  a  year,  half 
of  that  sum  being  for  a  purely  domestic 
purpose,  and  caused  no  positive  abstraction 
of  capital.  He  could  not  help  comparing  this 
expenditure  with  that  which  occurred  at 
the  period  of  the  war.     Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  population  at  that  time  was 
one-third  less  than  at  present.     The  reve- 


nue then  amounted  to  72,000,000?.,  from 
which  deducting  nearly  20  per  cent  for  the 
depreciation  in  paper  money  which  occur- 
red during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war, 
gave  57,500,000^  Then  deduct  20  percent 
from  the  average  of   the  annual  loan  of 
50,000,000?.,  and  they  had  40,000,000?. 
in  our  money.     The  population  then  was 
18,000,000;  it  was  now  28,000,000.  The 
trade  and  commerce  were  not  half  so  great 
as   it  was  now  ;   and  yet,  with  all  these 
disadvantages,  the  country  triumphed,  and 
spmng  up  during  the  severest  trials  whilst 
at  present  she  almost  sunk  under  an  ex- 
penditure of  60,000,000?.,  nearly  half  of 
which  was  for 'purposes  purely  domestic, 
and   caused  no    absolute    abstraction   of 
capital.     Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
period  of  1815  and  1816,  and  the  financial 
embarrassments  which  had  then  occurred, 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  in  his  speech  on  this  subject 
last  May;  and  he  argued  that  these  em- 
barrassments occurred  under  the  currency 
system  existing  previous  to  1819.  But  was 
this  a  fair  argument  ?  That  period  was  not 
marked  by  the  continuance  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, but  was  the  commencement  of  our 
present  system;   that  was   the  period  at 
which  our  free  trade  and  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  had,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the   Member    for    Ripon,    com- 
menced.    It   was    then    that    the    trade 
of  the   world    opened    to    us.      By  this 
change  more  than  200  banks  were  broken; 
and  the  banks  which  remained  had  con- 
tracted their  issues  by  one  half,   accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Loyd,  senior, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  the  system  of  1819. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  condition 
of  the  country  during  the  war  was  a  sound 
one.     He  would  not  wish  to  see  the  coun- 
try return  to  such  a  system ;   but  when 
they  compared  this  period  with  that,  let 
them  not  attribute  the  failure  of  1815  and 
1816  to  the  mode  of  currency  which  had 
previously  prevailed.     Let  them  consider 
how  far  far  free  trade  had  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent depression.  He  knew  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  would  say  free  trade  had  nothing  to 
do  with  this  crisis.  Those  Gentlemen  said, 
**  You  bigoted  Protectionists  conceive  all 
the  evils  of  the  country  to  arise  from  free 
trade,  and  you  do  not  take  into  account 
the    large  railway  expenditure,   and  the 
large  sums  sent  abroad  for  the  purchase  of 
com."      He  had  never  argued  that  the 
large  importations  of  corn  during  the  late 
scarcity    were  to  be  attributed  to    free 
trade,  oecause  under  any  system  they  must 
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have  imported  largely;  but  what  he  wish- 
ed to  caU  their  attention  to  was  the  large 
exportation  of  bullion,  and  the  evils  which 
it  produced.  They  supported  the  present 
free-trade  system  because  they  expected 
that,  by  the  purchase  of  foreign  corn,  our 
manufacturers  would  advantageously  dis- 
pose of  their  goods  in  exchange,  so  that, 
after  all,  the  money  would  be  kept  at  home. 
Those  people  said,  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  would  buy  our  goods;  but 
he  wished  to  see  a  calculation  made,  show- 
ing the  proportion  between  the  goods  ex- 
ported and  the  com  imported ;  and  he 
would  also  like  to  know  upon  what  terms 
the  Americans  had  consented  to  make 
such  purchase.  Why,  the  fact  was,  those 
people  had  bought  a  certain,  comparatively 
small,  quantity  of  goods  at  a  ruinously 
low  price;  and  we  could  hardly  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  selling  at  a  loss,  whilst 
they  had  taken  a  very  great  amount  of  our 
bullion.  Our  total  exports  were,  in  de- 
clared value,  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1845, 41,700,000?. ;  inl846, 40,000,000?. ; 
in  1847,  39,000,000?.;  thus  showing  a  fall- 
ing off  of  more  than  2,500,000?.  between 
1845  and  1847.  Those  figures  had  been 
quoted  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  But  did  they  furnish  a 
picture  of  the  state  of  things  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  ?  No  such  thing  ;  for  the 
state  of  the  exports  within  the  last  few 
months  was  even  worse  than  previously  : — 

"  As  far  as  the  transactions  of  the  month  are 
concerned,  they  exhibit  a  very  un&vourable  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year,  showing  a  reduction  of  upwards  of 
800,000^.,  which  arises  chiefly  on  cotton  manufac- 
tures and  yarn,  linen  manufiictures  and  yarn,  and 
woollen  manufactures.  This  reduction  upon  the 
export  trade  of  the  month  has  reduced  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  exports,  during  the  nine 
months  under  review  in  the  present  year,  some- 
what below  that  of  1846,  and  considerably  below 
that  of  1846.  The  exports  of  the  nine  months 
ending  the  10th  of  October  thus  compare  with 
the  two  preceding  years : — 

"  Declared  Value  of  Exports  of  British  and 
Irish  Produce  for  the  nine  months  ending  10th 
October  1845,  1840,  and  1847  :— 


1845. 
41,732,148/. 


1846. 
40,008,874?: 


1847. 
39,976,207?." 


For  the  last  month,  ending  October  the 
10th,  as  compared  with  the  similar  periods 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  the  comparison 
is  as  follows  : — 

"  Exports — September  6  to  October  10  : — 

1845.  1846.  1847. 

6,323,553?.  6,477,389?.  4,666,409?." 

Was  not  this  clear  evidence  that  the 
balance   of  trade  not  only  was    against 


England,  bat  that  it  was  become  more  bo  ? 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would  now  say  a  few 
words  with  respect  to  imports.  They  had 
enormously  increased,  not  solely  in  conse- 
quence of  the  necessity  for  the  staple  of 
life,  corn,  but  the  importation  of  articles  of 
secondary  necessity,  which  must  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  operation  of  free-trade  measures, 
had  enormously  increased.  He  alluded 
particularly  to  the  articles  of  butter, 
cheese,  cocoa,  and  coffee,  of  which  the  re- 
turns were  as  follows : — 


Butter, 
Cheese, 
Cocoa  . 
Coffeo  . 


Butter, 
Cheese, 
Cocoa  . 
Coflfee  . 


1846.  1846.  1847. 

cwt.  189,066  177,166  248,140 
owt.  183,891  216,191  243,601 
..  lb.  3,016,301  1,938,669  3,764,363 
..  lb.  32,166,932  36.099,814  36,769,747 
Less  in  1846  than  Increase  in  1847 
1846.  over  1846. 

cwt.        11,891  63,984 

cwt.       32,300  incr.  69,710 

,.  lb.  1,077,632  748,062 

..  lb.  2,932,882  incr.  3,602,816 


He  would  next  allude  to  sugar  and  tea,  of 
which  the  following  were  the  returns  : — 

1846.  1846.  1847. 

Sugar,  owt.  4,413,969  4,469,772  6,610,693 
Tea   ...   lb.  36,826,461     41,432,794     44,912,880 

Now,  the  statement  he  had  made  with  re- 
spect to  these  imports,  referred  to  the 
quantities  only  ;  but  he  would  give  the 
value  at  the  present  current  prices  of  the 
increase  upon  the  two  last  articles : — 

Inc.  of  1846  Inc.  of  1847 

over  1846.  over  1846. 

Sugar,  cwt.        65,803  2,096,724    £4,193,448 

Tea  ...  lb.  4,607,278  8,087,419          803,741 


£4,997,189 


So  that  the  value  of  these  articles  alone 
showed  that  we  had  expended  nearly 
5,000.000^.  more  upon  them  in  the  nine 
months  ending  October,  1847,  than  in  the 
nine  months  ending  October,  1845;  but 
had  we  succeeded  in  increasing  the  impor- 
tation of  all  articles  aUke?  No;  the  de- 
crease in  some  articles  of  luxury,  such  as 
wine,  showed  that  it  was  in  vain  to  calcu- 
late upon  forming  a  taste  for  luxuries  with 
a  view  to  increased  revenue,  by  the  dimi- 
nution of  duty  :-^ 

1846.  1846.  1847. 

Wine,  gallons.. .6,839,679    6,410,868    6,699,822 
Decrease  in        Decrease  in 
1846  to  1846     1847  to  1845. 
Wine,  gallons 428,816  240,347 

In  this  case  it  was  plain  that,  although  the 
duty  was  decreased,  they  failed  to  increase 
the  quantity  imported,  and,  therefore,  it 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  sacrifice 
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of  rerenne.  So  much  for  free  trade.  He 
did  not  wish  to  weary  the  House  with  de- 
tails, but  thought  it  best  to  state  facts 
and  figures.  It  appeared,  then,  that  under 
this  boasted  free-trade  system  the  sober 
reality  was,  that  the  exports  had  fallen  off 
1,500,000^.  in  the  last  nine  months,  as 
compared  with  1845,  and  nearly  1,000,000^. 
within  the  last  month  ;  and  would  they, 
with  such  eridenoe  before  them,  continue 
to  support  so  restrictive  a  currency  ?  The 
country  was,  he  regretted  to  say,  daily 
becoming  worse  in  many  respects;  for 
thousands  of  men  who  had,  up  to  this 
time,  obtained  employment  upon  railways, 
had  been  lately  disbanded,  and  would  be 
a  burden  upon  the  rates.  But,  then,  how 
did  our  monetary  system  stand  as  re- 
garded foreign  States  ?  The  Russian 
GoTcmment,  taking  advantage  of  our  de- 
pression, had  sent  to  purchase  stock,  and 
expended  300,000?.  or  400,000?.  worth  of 
bullion ;  but  was  not  this  rather  a  deUcate 
affair?  this  was  only  one  instalment  of  a 
larger  sum.  He  asked  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  position  in  which  this  country 
might  be  placed,  supposing  the  Russian 
Government  to  have  purchased  2,000,000?. 
or  3,000,000?.  of  our  securities,  now  that 
it  was  provided  by  the  Act  of  1844,  that 
the  Bank  of  England  must,  under  certain 
contingencies,  throw  securities  into  the 
market?  Russia  bought  up  at  a  low  price, 
and  afterwards,  being  anxious,  perhaps,  to 
embarrass  us  in  our  monetary  concerns, 
forced  the  securities  purchased  by  her  into 
the  market,  also  at  the  very  moment,  per- 
haps, when  the  Government  and  the  Bank 
were  themselves  obliged  to  sell.  Why, 
such  a  stroke  of  policy  would  more  effec- 
tually control  us  than  any  foreign  war. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
returns  which  he  road  to  the  House,  had 
not  seemed  much  disposed  to  enlighten  the 
House  as  to  what  the  amount  of  circulation 
generally  in  the  country  was,  but  fixed  our 
attention  almost  altogether  on  the  Bank  of 
England.  He  said  little  of  the  banks 
of  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  He  did  not  give 
the  circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
[The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
understood  to  say  that  he  had  stated  the 
amount  of  circulation  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  at  a  certain  period.] 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would,  however,  read 
a  few  figures  to  the  House,  showing  the 
comparative  statement  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  United  King- 
dom for  four  months  ending  November  7, 
1847#  and  the  lame  perioda  in  1846  : — 


BANS  OF  BNOLAlfD. 

Aug.  14.       Sept.  11.        Oct  9.  Nov.  6. 

1846*  •£30,603,010    30,280,558    20,283.897  31,259.674 

1847*  •    18,784,890    18,102,589    18,340,833  20,336,714 


DecTMse  £1,818,130      3,177,968      1,943,065      1,013,960 

But  let  him  now  show  to  the  House  the 
contraction  which  the  circulation  of  this 
country  really  experienced.  These  were 
the  figures : — 

UNITED  KIXODOM. 
Aug.  14.       Sept  11.        Oct  9.  Nov.  6. 

1846.. £37.879,788    87,817,416    89,155,535  40,954,591 

1847.*    34,587,487    83,778.483    34,705,345  86,736.S0ff 


Decrease  £3,393,301      4,038,934      4,450.378      4,318,386 

Now,  this  showed  that  the  circulation  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was  about  one- 
seventh  more  than  the  circulation  of  the 
other  banks  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  the  contraction  of  two  millions  of  the 
Bank  of  England's  circulation  produced 
a  contraction  of  more  than  two  millions 
in  the  circulation  of  the  other  banks,  and 
that  the  action  of  the  Bills  of  1844-5,  in 
producing  contraction  of  circulation,  was 
greater  upon  the  provincial  circulation  than 
upon  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. But  he  would  beg  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  another  fact.  Under  the  Act 
of  1844,  the  Bank  was  empowered  to  trade 
in  discount  with  their  reserves,  arising 
from  Government  and  other  deposits.  With 
the  capital  which  appeared  in  the  Bank  re- 
turns under  the  head  *Notes, '  theBank  went 
into  the  money  market,  not  with  their  own 
capital,  but  a  free  gift  made  to  them,  under 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  of  1 844.  This  cost 
the  Bank  nothing,  and,  therefore,  of  course, 
the  Bank  could  afford  to  undersell  other 
discount  houses.  The  other  securities,  as 
they  were  called,  showed  to  what  extent  the 
Bank  could  afford  to  reduce  its  rate  of  dis- 
count, and  had  increased  its  discount  busi- 
ness. In  the  month  of  September,  1844, 
these  amounted  to  8,645,214^.;  in  1845, 
they  amounted  to  12,951,080^.;  in  1846, 
they  amounted  to  12,982,63  U.;  and  in 
1847,  they  amounted  to  18,514,805^. 
The  House  would  immediately  see  the  im- 
portant bearing  of  these  facts,  and  that  tlic 
framers  of  the  Act  of  1844  had,  by  its  pro- 
visions, secured  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
traction of  credit  previous  to,  or  at  least 
simultaneously  with,  a  contraction  of  tho 
circulation.  He  should  be  surprised  indeed 
if  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer were  to  deny  that  this  was  the 
case,  or  that  the  amount  of  accommodation 
thus  afforded  by  the  Bank  must  necessarily 
vary  with  the  amount  of  notes  kept  in  re- 
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serve,  after  what  occurred  last  spring;  or 
that  this  was  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  Act  of  1844.  [The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer:  I  do  deny  it.]  Per- 
haps that  might  not  he  the  intention  of 
the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  1844,  hut  it 
could  not  he  denied  that  that  was  the 
effect.  He  was  glad  to  find,  however, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  Bill  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  that  in  that  respect  he  was  at 
variance  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Memher  for  Tamworth,  who  said  in  the 
course  of  last  spring — such  was  then  his 
confidence  in  the  operation  of  this  Act :  he 
said — 

"  Lot  tho  Bank  feel  that  its  own  position  is  in 
danger,  and  the  convertibility  of  its  notes  is 
doubtful,  then  the  Bank  will  have  to  consult  not 
alone  its  own  security,  for  that  would  be  a  sub- 
ordinate consideration,  but  the  permanent  welfare 
of  the  country  by  securing  at  any  hazard  the  great 
object  of  the  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold." 

But  perhaps  they  might  be  told  that  this 
convertibility  was  never  in  danger  under  the 
Act  of  1844.  Then  let  the  country  under- 
stand that  it  is  to  retain  double  the  amount 
of  bullion  required  previous  to  1844,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  fears  of  the  buUionists 
that  convertibility,  which  had  never  failed 
since  1819,  might  be  further  secured.  How- 
ever, he  was  glad  to  find  that  there  was  that 
point  of  difference  between  the  two  right 
hon.  Baronets.  He  would  now  advert  to 
another  circumstance  which,  he  thought, 
had  been  much  undervalued.  It  was  this 
—that  on  tho  23rd  of  October  last,  there 
was  imminent  danger,  either  that  the  Bank 
of  England  should  violate  its  charter,  or 
that  it  must  stop  payment  altogether. 
What  were  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ? 
Tho  notes  kept  in  reserve  in  the  Bank 
amounted  to  1,176,000^.,  and,  unless  ru- 
mour were  very  much  mistaken,  which  he 
had  reason  to  know  it  was  not,  such  was 
the  pressure  on  the  money  market  that 
various  influential  bankers  waited  upon  the 
Govern  men  t,  and  intimated  that  unless 
some  relief  were  given,  they  must  with- 
draw their  deposits.  These  private  de- 
posits amounted  to  8,000,000^.  sterling; 
and  if  even  3,000,000^.  had  been  with- 
drawn, he  would  ask  what  alternative  was 
there  for  the  Bank  between  the  violation 
of  the  Act  of  1844  or  stopping  payment? 
He  might  be  told  that  they  could  obtain 
money  by  selling  their  securities;  but,  un- 
der the  circumstances  that  had  then  arisen, 
he  need  scarcely  ask  what  their  value  would 
be,  or  whether  during  a  panic  it  was  pos- 
sible to  sell  them.  In  fine,  all  he  had  to  urge 


upon  the  Government  was  this,  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  should  be 
considered — that,  with  the  prospect  of  a  long 
investigation  before  them,  they  should  not 
tamper  with  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, by  maintaining  a  law  by  which  it  was 
certain  that  the  commercial  pressure  was 
increased,  so  long  as  the  balance  of  trade 
was  against  us,  and  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  imme- 
diately favourable.  A  law  which  had  en- 
dangered the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land— a  law  which  had  already  most  unjust- 
ly made  merchants  sacrifice  their  property. 
He  was  told — and  he  had  high  authority 
for  stating  it — that  the  commercial  losses 
in  Liverpool  this  year  alone  amounted  to 
2,000,000  sterling.  This  law  had  pro- 
duced unnatural  cheapness.  It  had  re- 
duced the  price  of  cotton  Id,  per  lb.  less 
than  it  was  at  this  time  last  year,  in  spite 
of  a  vastly  diminished  supply  owing  to  a 
bad  crop;  and  with  such  facts  staring  them 
in  the  face,  could  they  congratulate  the 
country  on  the  pressure  which  had  been 
produced?  He  had  stated  to  the  House 
the  other  night  the  number  of  failures 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  country. 
They  then  amounted  to  1 17  first-rate  houses 
which  had  stopped  payment,  and  now  they 
amounted  to  143.  Then  look  at  the  num- 
ber of  bankruptcies.  The  bankruptcies 
during  the  last  four  months  amounted  to 
557,  while  the  number  in  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  last  year  amounted  only  to 
406 — thus  showing  an  increase  of  171. 
He  trusted,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  that 
no  dogmatic  adherence  to  a  principle 
which  had  already  proved  impracticable, 
would  prevent  the  Government  from  agree- 
ing to  a  relaxation  of  this  offensive  and  re- 
strictive law.  The  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said,  in  1846, 
that  no  power  of  relaxation  ought  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Government;  but 
it  appeared  that  they  were  now  obliged  to 
depart  from  its  regulations;  and  he  would 
ask  whether  it  was  not  more  respectful  to 
the  Legislature  that  it  should  relax  the 
laws  which  itself  had  made,  rather  than 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
should  drive  the  Government  to  relax 
them  ?  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
on  the  question  whether  the  Government 
ought  by  the  law  to  be  permitted  to  exer- 
cise such  a  power  ?    He  said — 

**  We  declined  to  accept  that  power,  not  from 
any  unwillingness  to  undertake  the  responsibility, 
but  because  we  thought  that  Parliament,  and  Par- 
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liftment  alone,  ought  to  exercise  the  authority  to 
relax  that  which  Parliament  had  enacted.  After 
the  fullest  consideration,  we  felt  that  it  was  a 
power  which  Goyemment  ought  not  to  assume." 

He  belie?ed  the  majority  of  the  House 
had  confidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment; but  did  they  mean  to  leave  practi- 
cally in  their  hands  such  a  power  as  this  ? 
For  be  it  observed  that  during  the  recess 
the  power  rested  solely  with  the  Govern- 
ment; and  through  the  exercise  of  it  the 
Government  possessed  the  power  of  alter- 
ing the  monetary  laws  of  the  country: 
thereby  they  had  the  power  of  changing 
the  value  of  every  man's  property  in  the 
kingdom.  He  was  not  jealous  of  any  le- 
gitimate power  being  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government;  but  he  must  say  that 
this  was  a  power  which  was  unfit,  and, 
more,  which  was  unprecedented.  It  had 
been  contended  that,  as  no  actual  violation 
of  the  law  had  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  the  letter  of  the  25th  of  October,  no  in- 
demnity was  needed.  But  as  the  letter 
was  contrary  to  the  law,  and  as  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  letter  and  the  law  could 
have  both  been  in  force  at  the  same  time, 
he  must  say  that  the  argument,  that,  be- 
cause no  increase  of  the  circulation  had 
taken  place,  therefore  the  law  had  not  been 
violated,  was  a  pretence  too  flimsy  to  im- 
pose upon  any  one.  The  letter  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  declared  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Bank  to  have  been  in  force 
till  it  was  cancelled:  we  had  experienced 
relief  from  it;  and  it  was  directly  contrary 
to  the  Act  of  1844 — therefore,  whilst  the 
letter  of  the  Government  was  in  force,  the 
law  had  been  of  no  effect.  He,  for  one, 
roust  say,  that  the  House  would  show  little 
regard  to  its  own  privileges  if  it  did  not  re- 
quire Her  Majesty's  Government  to  receive 
what  they  were  willing  to  offer  freely — an 
Act  of  Indemnity  for  having  contravened 
the  law  and  the  decisions  of  Parliament. 
He  trusted  that  they  would  assert  this 
right,  and  that  they  would  further  insist 
that  this  weight  should  be  taken  from  the 
springs  of  industry,  as  had  been  wisely 
suggested  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down  had  argued 
that  the  pressure  in  the  country  was  in  no 
degree  owing  to  the  expenditure  on  rail- 
ways, which,  he  said,  was  retained  within 
the  country;  and  yet  soon  afterwards  he 
went  on  to  quote  the  great  increase  in  the 
imports  of  butter,  cheese,  <kc.,  as  one  ele- 
ment in  the  distress,  because  they  had 


been  paid  for  in  bullion  and  not  in  manu- 
factures. Now,  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  made  against  his  own  position, 
because  these  increased  imports  of  secon- 
dary articles  of  food  had  been  caused  by 
the  demand  for  them  by  railway  labourers 
and  others,  who  had  been  paid  an  in- 
creased rate  of  wages ;  so  that  what- 
ever derangement  of  the  currency  could 
be  traced  to  these  importations  might 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  railways. 
This  was  still  further  proved  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  quotation,  that,  while 
the  articles  consumed  by  the  labouring 
classes  had  so  enormously  increased,  the 
importation  of  wine,  which  was  used  by  the 
rich,  had  not  increased  at  all.  He,  for  one, 
was  not  disposed  to  attribute  much  of  the 
present  distress  to  the  railways;  he  attri- 
buted it  rather  to  the  enormous  losses  sus- 
tained by  this  country  in  the  bad  harvests, 
aggravated,  he  must  say,  by  the  unwise 
policy  of  the  Government  at  the  beginning 
of  last  Session.  He  did  not  wish  to  speak 
lightly  of  such  a  calamity  as  befell  them 
last  year;  but  he  must  say  that  the  archi- 
episcopal  letter,  the  proclamation  of  a  day 
of  fasting,  the  notice  that  the  royal  house- 
hold were  to  use  coarser  bread — all  these 
were,  as  it  were,  advertising  our  wants  to 
the  whole  world,  who  accordingly  raised 
their  prices  upon  us,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  we  were  called  upon  to  pay  10 
per  cent  for  the  corn  more  than  we  needed 
to  have  done.  He  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  we  had  bought  too  much  com,  but 
that  we  had  paid  too  high  a  price  for  it. 
With  regard  to  the  complaint  that  wc  had 
had  to  pay  for  this  com  in  gold  instead  of 
in  manufactures,  it  ought  to  be  remember- 
ed that  there  were  only  two  parts  of  the 
world  from  which  corn  could  be  procured, 
the  extreme  east  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
in  such  a  sudden  emergency  either  the 
Cossacks  and  Calmucks  of  the  one  coun- 
try, or  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  other, 
could  all  at  once  increase  their  consump- 
tion of  our  manufactures.  With  regard 
to  the  railway  speculation,  there  was  one 
circumstance  that  had  always  appeared  ex- 
traordinary to  him — he  alluded  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  on  turning  the  first  sod 
of  the  Trent  Valley  line.  At  a  time  of 
excessive  speculation,  it  had  the  effect  of 
exciting  speculation  still  further,  and  di- 
recting it  to  one  of  the  worst  features  of 
the  railway  system,  the  making  of  straight 
lines.     At  the  same  time,  he  admitted 
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that  if  Govemment  had  attempted  to  re- 
strict the  railway  speculation  in  1846,  they 
would  only  have  driven  the  capital  of  the 
country  into  foreign  speculations.  But  he 
was  not  so  clear  that  the  same  effect  would 
have  followed  in  1847.  The  tide  of  spe- 
culation was  then  on  the  turn,  and  any 
check  on  the  part  of  Govemment  would 
have  done  much  good.  The  hon.  Memher 
for  Stafford  had  referred  to  the  monetary 
system  of  Russia  as  heing  a  paper  one. 
But  he  thought  there  was  some  mistake  in 
this;  for  though  there  no  doubt  was  a 
paper  circulation  in  Russia,  yet  it  was  no- 
torious that  it  was  supported  on  an  enor- 
mous substratum  of  bullion,  which  was 
lying  in  the  Government  cellars  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.  He  thought  the  hon.  Member 
for  Warwickshire  was  also  mistaken  in  his 
impressions  regarding  the  investments  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  our  funds.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  Emperor  had  long 
invested  capital  in  English  securities,  and 
since  his  agent  here  failed,  which  took 
place  two  years  ago,  he  had  chosen  the 
Bank  of  England  as  his  depositary.  But 
the  idea  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  invest- 
ments deranging  the  affairs  of  this  country, 
was  too  weak  to  impose  upon  any  man. 
With  reference  to  the  Bill  of  1844,  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  he  did  not 
think  had  been  sufficiently  alluded  to — ^he 
meant  the  enormous  check  which  it  had 
imposed  upon  the  circulation  of  country 
banks.  If  they  had  been  allowed  to  issue 
their  nqjes  without  the  restrictions  of  this 
Bill,  the  country  would  have  been  inundat- 
ed with  them  on  the  security  of  railways. 
From  that  evil  they  had  been  preserved  by 
the  operation  of  this  Bill.  He  must  say  he 
did  not  see  the  use  of  the  appointment  of 
a  Government  officer  to  the  Bank.  If 
there  was  such  a  necessity,  he  thought  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself  ought 
to  bo  so  appointed,  as  no  Government 
officer  could  give  better  advice  to  the  Bank 
than  the  Financial  Minister  of  the  coun- 
try. He  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
that  every  class  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity had  been  guilty  of  over-trading  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  provision  of  legislation  could  correct 
that;  but  it  must  be  left  to  the  operation 
of  such  severe  checks  as  they  had  suffered 
during  the  present  season. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  was  sur- 
prised  that  a  person  of  such  intelligence 
and  ability  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  spoke  in  the  early  part  of  the  debate, 


should  conceive  it  possible  that  any  one  aot 
or  the  whole  of  the  acts  of  any  one  man, 
could  have  produced  that  complication  of 
things  in  which  they  now  found  themselves. 
Truly,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth  must  be  a  most  wonderM 
man,  and  his  Bill  a  most  wonderful  Bill,  if 
he  or  it  could  have  done  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  things  which  had  been  attri- 
buted to  both.     It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
complication  of  misfortunes.     He  did  not 
know   what  the    meaning  of    the   word 
''  panic  ''  was  if  it  did  not  mean  that  people 
were  become  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
of  their  own  folly.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Coventry  had  showed 
most  clearly  that  many  things  had  contri- 
buted to  produce  that  panic.     Unquestion- 
ably the  famine  in  Ireland  had  created  a 
large  demand  for  corn,  and  so  far  as  that 
demand  was  extra  the  demand  in  former 
years,  and  not  paid  for  in  manufactures,  it 
was  paid  for  in  bullion.     If  that  gold  were 
lying  in  our  coffers,  then  it  went  away 
without  affecting  prices;  but  if  it  was  not, 
but  was  in  circulation,  or  had  to  be  ob- 
tained, then  of  course  the  importation  of 
com  contracted  the  currency,  and  caused 
prices  to  fall.     With  respect  to  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  he  was  as  much  a  dis- 
sentient from  that  measure  as  anybody ; 
but  he  would  oppose  it  in  a  fair  stand-up 
fight,  and   not  take  advantage  of  a  po- 
pular clamour  to  raise   a  cry  against  it 
that  it  did  not  deserve.      He,   however, 
did  not  believe  that  it  had  anything  what- 
soever to  do  with  their  present  circum- 
stances.     With  regard    to  railways,   he 
confessed  he  considered  Govemment  was 
much  to  blame;  not  the  present  Govemment 
only,  but  the  last  Government  also.     Be- 
cause, when  they  were  warned  by  their  own 
Board — when  Lord  Dalhousie  had  made 
his  report  upon  the  subject,  and  called  their 
attention  to  the  magnitude  of  these  under- 
takings— unquestionably    they    ought   to 
have  done  something  to  check  the  railway 
mania  that  was  then  raging  in  the  conn- 
try.     But  private  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the 
Government,  were  to  blame  for  sanctioning 
the  speculations  that  came  before  them. 
It  was  evident  that  many  of  the  schemes 
were  got  up. by  attorneys,  surveyors,  and 
engineers,  merely  as  the  means  of  making 
money.     They  obtained  the   sanction  of 
gentlemen  to  those  schemes,  who  allowed 
their  names  to  be  used  as  directors,  without 
any  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  plans 
proposed.     This  induced  tradesmen  and 
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men  of  Bmall  capital,  who  put  confidence 
in  those  names,  to  subscribe  to  undertak- 
ings they  knew  nothing  about.  The  way 
in  which  those  men  were  injured  was  by 
their  taking  the  money  which  they  obtained 
out  of  the  profits  of  their  business,  and 
which)  in  ordinary  times,  would  be  invested 
in  such  business,  and  purchasing  shares  in 
railways  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  amount 
of  interest.  One  great  evil  resulting  from 
this  had  been,  the  raising  the  interest  on 
mortgages  throughout  the  country;  and  he 
did  believe  that  it  would  not  end  until  they 
had  witnessed  a  great  sacrifice  of  landed 
property.  Railroads  were  a  description  of 
work  which  could  not  stop.  Railroads 
must  be  finished.  Supposing  a  manufac- 
turer had  a  mill  burnt  down,  and  he  spent 
100,000^.  in  rebuilding  the  mill,  but  found 
that  it  required  20,000^.  more  to  finish  the 
work,  this  20,000^.  he  must  have,  for  the 
100,000^.  he  had  already  spent,  was  use- 
less until  the  mill  was  finished.  The  rail- 
roads were  in  the  same  condition.  They 
must  be  finished.  They  could  not  make 
any  return  for  the  capital  already  ex- 
pended until  they  were.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  a  mill  and  a  railroad  was, 
that  a  mill  belonged  to  a  private  indi- 
vidual, or  to  a  few  individuals,  whereas 
a  railroad  was  the  property  equally  of 
every  interest  in  the  country.  With 
respect  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  Bill 
of  1844,  he  remembered  that  when  it  was 
first  brought  forward,  he  supposed  it  was 
to  be  the  great  precursor  of  a  measure  for 
putting  an  end  to  that  connexion  between 
the  Government  and  the  Bank  which  he 
thought  had  subsisted  already  too  long. 
One  provision,  however,  of  that  measure  he 
had  always  considered  exceedingly  objec- 
tionable— he  meant  the  weekly  publication 
of  the  Bank  balances.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  no  persons  but  the  Bank  Directors 
themselves  were  judges  whether  these  bal- 
ances were  favourable  or  not.  But  every- 
body who  saw  the  weekly  publication  thought 
they  were  judges,  and  judged  accordingly, 
and  generally  judged  wrong.  lie  might 
observe  that  although  he  was  for  many 
years  conectcd  with  a  well-known  banking 
establishment  in  London,  yet  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  he  had  ceased  to  have  di- 
rection of  it ;  therefore  any  informa- 
tion he  might  possess  on  this  subject  was 
no  more  than  what  any  other  gentleman 
might  obtain.  But  it  was  quite  obvious 
that  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business 
of  the  Bank  now  was  quite  different  from 
what  it  wa«  iome  years  ago.    The  right 


hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ooventrj 
had  gone  into  that  subject;  and  he  woul4 
not  on  this  occasion  pursue  the  point  any 
further.  I  come  now  (said  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman) to  the  question  of  over- trading;  and 
it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  blaming  any  party, 
either  those  who  have  failed,  or  those  who 
have  stood,  but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  point- 
ing out  to  the  House  what  is  the  real  basis 
of  this  boasted  modem  system  of  trading. 
In  olden  times,  when  the  argosies  went 
out  from  Venice  and  Genoa,  they  carried 
goods  to  exchange  for  bullion,  or,  vice  versd, 
they  carried  out  bullion  to  pay  for  goods. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  trading  by 
means  of  paper,  nor  was  that  system  adopt- 
ed until  this  nation  chose  to  discard  their 
legitimate  kings,  and  bring  over  a  Dutch- 
man. It  was  then  that  you  entered  upon 
the  mischievous  course  which  has  brought 
you  to  your  present  pass.  The  individual  the 
most  judicious,  most  experienced,  and  most 
cautious  in  all  matters  connected  with 
mercantile  concerns,  is  reported  to  have 
lately  made  a  statement  which  sets  forth 
the  nature  of  this  paper  system.  I  allude 
to  Lord  Ashburton.  That  noble  Lord  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  that — 

"  Capital  is  a  connexion  of  capital  and  credit, 
and  when  some  wise  people  talk  of  solid  capital 
apart  from  credit,  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
commerce  either  of  this  country  or  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  If  a  man  has  a  capital  of 
10,000^  or  20,000/.,  he  may  legitimately  be  doing 
business  to  three  times  that  amount.  All  the  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  whole  trade  of  the  country, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  are  carried  on  upon 
that  plan." 

If  this  be  a  true  exposition  of  the  system, 
then  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  is  perfectly  rotten. 
I  beg  to  ask  what  is  credit?  Credit  is  be- 
lief. You  believe  somebody.  What  do 
you  believe  ?  Do  you  believe  that  this  mer- 
chant or  that  man  has  got  30,000?  ?  No, 
you  do  not,  because  you  know  that  he  has 
only  got  10,000^  Do  you  believe  that 
another  merchant  or  another  man  has  got 
100,000?.  ?  No,  you  do  not,  because  you 
know  he  has  only  got  30,000?.  It  appears 
to  me  that  what  you  call  panic,  or  want  of 
credit,  is  only  a  symptom  that  men  are 
coming  to  their  senses,  and  that  they 
have  determined  no  longer  to  give  a  man 
credit  for  what  they  know  he  does  not 
possess.  Your  system  of  credit  is 
one  which  can  never  stand  long.  It 
is  utterly  impossible  that  it  can  be  a 
sound  principle,  or  one  that  is  based  in 
truth.  This  fallacious  system  of  trade, 
whiobi  aflter  all|  is  nothing  more  than  a 
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man  trying  to  make  others  believe  that  he 
.is  three  times  richer  than  he  really  is,  runs 
through  the  whole  system  of  modern  so- 
ciety. As  in  trade,  so  in  his  private  af- 
fairs, a  man,  to  keep  up  a  false  reputation, 
lives  at  a  rate  three  times  beyond  his 
means.  It  does  not  become  me  to  read  a 
homily  to  this  House;  but  I  must  say,  that 
so  much  respect  as  the  possession  of  money 
commands  in  this  country  is  most  discre- 
ditable to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  It  is 
perfectly  astonishing  to  know  that  a  man 
is  not  esteemed  so  much  for  his  moral  worth 
as  he  is  according  to  the  wealth  which  he 
possesses.  So  long  as  this  morbid  feeling 
shall  exist  in  the  country,  so  long  will  this 
system  of  false  credit  continue.  But  I  will 
turn  from  that  subject,  and  consider  the 
case  of  the  manufactures,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  affected  by  the  great 
mechanical  skill  that  pervades  the  country. 
Should  any  mill  be  burnt  down  to-day, 
it  will  be  replaced  by  one  so  far  supe- 
rior that  the  manufactured  article  will 
become  much  cheaper.  Now,  observe 
the  consequence.  Your  whole  system 
is  to  make  tbings  cheap;  the  consequence 
is,  that  a  piece  of  goods  which  is  sold  on 
the  1st  of  December,  1847,  at  a  certain 
price,  will  be  sold  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1848,  at  a  much  lower  price.  Is  it  not 
quite  obvious,  then,  that  .any  man  who 
bought  goods  this  year,  must  sell  them  at  a 
much  lower  price  next  year ;  and  that  he 
must  be  a  loser  unless  ho  sells  the  goods 
instantly  ?  This  process  runs  through 
every  branch  of  manufactures.  I  often  see 
handbills  placarded  in  shops,  stating  that 
the  goods  arc  selling  below  prime  cost.  It 
is  supposed  that  these  bills  are  a  mere  trap 
to  take  in  the  unwary;  but  I  know  them 
to  be  no  such  things.  I  know  the  articles 
are  selling  under  prime  cost,  for  I  have 
many  times  witnessed  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  always  have  been  seasons  of  de- 
pression followed  by  seasons  of  prosperity; 
that  there  has  always  been  a  succession  of 
gloom  and  sunshine  in  the  commercial  world 
— in  short,  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  it  should  be  so.  But  how  comes  it  to 
pass  that  these  seasons  of  gloom  and  de- 
pression increase  both  in  frequency  and  in- 
tensity ?  It  is  because  you  have  changed 
the  whole  relative  condition  of  society.  In 
former  times  land  was  everything,  and  ma- 
nufactures nothing,  or  comparatively  so. 
A  distinction  is  found  in  your  common  law 
between  that  property  which  is  real  and 
that  which  is  personal,  because  your  com- 
mon law  is  common  sense.     That  which  is 


permanent  has  an  advantage  over  and  be- 
yond that  which  is  transitory  and  epheme- 
ral. But  what  has  been  your  system  of 
late  years  ?  To  ci-y  down  the  real,  and  exalt 
the  personal;  to  put  down  wool,  and  elevate 
cotton  ;  to  depress  the  land-lord,  and  raise 
up  the  cotton-lord.  You  have  cheapened 
your  goods,  and  taken  from  your  cus- 
tomers the  means  of  buying  them.  You 
have  made  the  towns  rule  the  land  ;  and  at 
length  you  have  found  a  man  fitted  for  the 
purpose — a  manufacturer  of  consummate 
eloquence,  prudence,  and  judgment,  who 
knows  how  to  make  his  words  tell,  and 
who  knows  how  to  act  as  well  as  to  talk, 
and  he  has  come  forward  and  said  the 
towns  shall  rule  the  country.  The  towns 
do  rule  the  country;  and  much  good  may 
it  do  them  !  No  longer  shall  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  be  able  to  repose  on 
a  bed  of  roses.  You  have  repealed  the 
corn  laws,  and  now  you  shall  witness  alter- 
nations of  glut  and  scarcity.  Your  new 
commercial  system  shall  lead  to  the  amass- 
ing of  colossal  fortunes  amidst  starving 
millions.  You  shall  have  operatives  lord- 
ing it  over  you;  at  one  time  burning  mills, 
and  at  another  sacking  palaces.  The  en- 
lightened constituencies  in  towns  have  found 
out  that  this  House  is  precisely  the  place, 
of  all  others,  in  which  Ministers  have  no 
business  to  be.  True,  you  may  point  to 
London,  and  ask,  **  Have  they  not  returned 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  V  Yes  ! 
but  they  have  detracted  somewhat  from 
the  grace  of  the  boon  by  coupling  him  to 
a  Jew.  And  the  constituency  par  excel- 
lence —  the  citizens  of  enlightened  modem 
Athens — found  out  that  their  modern  De- 
mosthenes was  not  worthy  of  a  seat  in  the 
House,  and  they  discarded  the  man  most 
fitted  to  adorn  tliis  assembly,  and  sent  in 
his  place  a  Gentleman  to  teach  us  how  to 
make  paper. 

Mr.  MACGREGOR  said,  that  he  would 
have  abstained  from   obtruding  himself  on 
the  attention  of  the  House,  were  it  not  that, 
as  the  representative  of  a  great  commer- 
cial constituency,  he  felt  called  upon,  when 
the   subject   of   comitiercial  distress  was 
under  consideration,   to  address  a  few  ob- 
servations to  the  House.     H\a  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  ^^  ^^^^  Exchequer 
had  stated  with  greO'*'  ^-^'^^'^ty  the  causes  of 
the  commercial  distr^^®  which  had  visited 
the  country,  and  alt.l\J^^g^  ^^  agreed  withi 
his  right  hon.  Friei^^    ^^  attributing  the 
distress  to  those  cd-^xses,  he  differed  from 
him  as  to  the  degrc<35    to  which  some  o!  the 
causes  had  operated*       ^^  conceived  that 
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passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  afflio- 
tion  from  a  severe  domestic  bereavement. 
Sir,  I  have  heard  during  the  present  de- 
bate, a  variety  of  opinions  given  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  mercantile  distress,  and  the 
monetary  difficulties  under  which  we  have 
been  and  still  are  suffering;  also  almost  as 
many  remedies  proposed  as  there  are  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on  the  sub- 
ject; and  perhaps.  Sir,  before  I  sit  down, 
I  may  add  another  to  that  number.     The 
right  hon.    Gentleman    the   Member  for 
Coventry  attributed  much  of  the  distress 
to  the  transition  state  through  which  we 
were  passing,  from  protection  to  free  trade, 
aggravated  by  railways  and  the  Currency 
BiU  of  1844.     The  hon.  Member  for  Staf- 
ford attributed  it  entirely  to  the  Currency 
Bill  of  1844;   whilst  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Mover  of  the  Address  laid  nearly  all  the 
blame  on  railway  expenditure.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, though  he  did  not  go  quite  so  far, 
yet  he  attributed  much  of  our  monetary 
difficulties  to  the  same  cause ;    other  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  blamed  free  trade  exclu- 
sively for  all  our  disasters.  Sir,  I  differ  from 
all  these  opinions,   and  will  shortly  give 
my  reasons.    I  shall  first  take  the  negative 
side  of  the  question,  and  state  to  the  House 
what  I  believe  are  not  the  causes  of  this 
distress.       The   right   hon.    Baronet   the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  enumerates 
in  the  last  soven  years  some  110,000,000^. 
which   have  been   expended   in  railways, 
leaving  some  130,000,000^.  to  be  raised 
the  next  three  years.     Sir,  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  justify  Parliament  in  granting  so 
many   railways  in  three  years.     I  think 
hon.  Members  who  passed  these  Bills  have 
incurred  a  deep  responsibility  in  granting 
powers  to  make  lines  in  some  five  years, 
which  ought  to  have  extended  over  at  least 
twenty  years — and  in  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  able  reports  and  judicious  advice  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.   But,  Sir,  what  I  wish 
to  show  is  this — that  railways  are  not  the 
chief  cause,  but  a  mere  rivulet  in  compa- 
rison with  the  mighty  stream  of  commer- 
cial embarrassment  which  has  well  nigh 
overwhelmed  us.     I  wish  also  to  show.  Sir, 
that  railways  do  not  impoverish  the  country 
— they  do  not  take  gold  out  of  the  country 
— they  do  not  force  the  exchanges  against 
us,  nor  do  they  make  **  floating  capital 
fixed,**  nationally  speaking,  though  they 
may  individually.     For  instance,  suppose 
I  sink  50,000^.  in  constructing  railways, 
one  portion  of  that  goes  for  land;  another 
for  iron;  another,  and  by  no  means  a  small 


Bum,  to  the  lawyers  and  Parliament  fivr 
procuring  the  Bill;  and  a  still  larger  Bum  to 
the  contractor,  who  deals  it  out  again  to 
the  labourer,  or  for  the  purchase  of  mate- 
rials for  the  line.     So  there  is  only  that 
portion  of  it  goes  out  of  the  country,  and 
becomes  lost  as  it  were  to  the  country, 
which  is  paid  as  extra  wages  to  the  labour* 
er  over  what  he  would  otherwise  procure. 
For  instance,  supposing  that  there    are. 
250,000  •*  navvies**  employed  at  20#.  per 
week,  these  men,  had  they  not  been  so 
employed,  would  have  had  to  live.     Sup- 
pose their  wages  would  have  been  12f. 
per  week,  then.  Sir,  the  difference  would 
be  about  five   millions  ;    and  prosuming 
they  spent  half  their  extra  wages  in  food 
which  had  to  be  imported,  that  would  make 
two  and  a  half  millions  as  a  drain  on  the 
country:  the  rest  circulates  through  our 
commercial  system  in  like  manner  as  the 
blood  does  through  the  human  body,  reri- 
vifying  the  whole.     But,  Sir,  there  is  one 
important  feature  connected  with  railways, 
and  which,  I  believe,  no  hon.  Gentleman 
has  yet  alluded  to,  and  that  is  the  large 
sums  sent  from  this  country  to  be  invested 
in  foreign    railways.      I   know  not   the 
amount,  but  this  1  do  know,  the  sum  is 
considerable,  and  has  far  more  infiuenoe 
on  our  money  matters  than  all  the  English 
railways  put  together ;  and  it  is  a  subject 
for    grave  consideration,  if  we    suspend 
railways  in  this  country,  whether  we  shall 
not   drive   our  capitalists  abroad,  to    in- 
vest  in  foreign  railways  ;   which  will  be 
a   real    subtraction   of    capital  from    the 
country.     Sir,   some  hon.  Members  have 
attributed  our  distress  to  the   Monetary 
Bill  of  1844.     I  am  not  going  to  defend 
that  measure.     My  opinion  of  it  is  not  re- 
cently formed.     1   always  said,   in  good 
times  and  times  of  prosperity  it  was  an 
inoperative  or  useless  measure;  and  that 
in  times  of  difficulty  it  would  not  work; 
that  it  would  prove  too  stringent  in  its  na- 
ture, and  would  produce  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion if  fully  acted  upon.      Sir,  this  I  need 
not  attempt  to  prove;  the  fact  is  too  visi- 
ble to  us  all,  and  the  integrity  of  that 
measure  cannot  now  be  maintained.     I  am 
not  going  to  censure  the  Government  fbr 
their  letter  of  October  25th,  only  that  I 
think  they  delayed  it  too  long;  had  they 
interfered  a  month  earlier,  much  mischief 
and  ruin  would  have  been  prevented;  but 
1  do  blame  them  for  fixing  the  minimum 
rate  of  interest  at  8  per  cent.     It  has  in- 
flicted a  severe  blow  on  the  mercantile  in- 
terests of  the  country.     PreviouB  to  this 
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notice,  disoounts  were  to  be  Lad  in  the 
country  for  5  or  6  per  cent;  even  in  York- 
shire 6  per  cent  waB  the  current  rate;  but 
afterwards  the  rate  was  generally  raised  to 
8  per  cent.     The  relief  came  at  a  time 
when  it  was  least  needed — when  the  panic 
was  subsiding,  when  the  exchanges  were 
turning  in  our  favour,  and  every  week  gold 
was  flowing  back  to  the  country.     Being 
satisfied  that  the  Bill  of  1844  cannot  be 
allowed  to  remain,  I  am  disposed  to  join  in 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  exa- 
mine into  the  cause  of  our  commercial  dis- 
tress, particularly  as  respects  the  Bill  -of 
1844.     The  only  objection  I  have  is  as 
regards  the  time.     I  fear  the  labours  of 
the  Committee,  for  so  comprehensive  an 
object  as  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
will  not  be  terminated  during  the  present 
Session.     If  so.  Parliament  ought  not  to 
separate  without  passing  a  temporary  mea- 
sure investing  the    Government  and  the 
Bank  with  a  relaxing  power  in   case  of 
need.     Sir,  the  next  cause  of  the  distress 
is,  according  to  the  opinions  of  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  the 
free-trade  policy  of  the  Government.    Sir, 
in  this  opinion  I  must  beg  to  differ  from 
them;  and,  in  doing  so,  let  me  tell  the 
House  I  was  never  an  advocate   of  the 
principles  of  the  free-trade  policy  of  the 
Anti-Com-law  League.     I  happened  to  be 
a  director  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  period  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Stirling  Burghs 
were  directors ;  and  when  they  first  brought 
forward  their  plans  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  I,  Sir,  did  my  utmost  to  oppose 
what  I  considered  was  most  hazardous  and 
dangerous  policy.     But,  Sir,  I  and  those 
with  whom  I  acted  were  defeated;  they 
triumphed  in   that   Chamber — they  have 
since  triumphed  in  this  House.     We  as  a 
country  are  committed  to   free  trade,  or 
what  they  call  free  trade;  and,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  it  shall  have  a  full  and  a 
fair  trial;  and  I  sincerely  hope,  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  they  may  prove  right 
and  I  may  prove  wrong.     At  any  rate,  as 
yet  it  has  had  no  trisd.     We  should  have 
had  free  trade  in  com,  at  least  Is,  duty, 
under  the  old  law;  and  though  under  that 
law  the  imports  might  have  been  less,  yet, 
I  contend,  and  am  prepared  to  prove,  we 
have  not  imported  one  bushel  of  grain  too 
much.     It  is  not  fair  to  attribute  our  pre- 
sent difficulties  to  free  trade,  though  no 
doubt  aa  regards  sugar,  and  various  provi* 


sions,  the  free-trade  measures  have  in« 
creased  our  difficulties.     I  now  eome»  Sir, 
to  the  point,  to  the  chief  and  great  cause 
of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tress.    It  is.  Sir,  owmg  to  the  large  im- 
ports of  grain  consequent  upon  the  defi* 
cient  harvests  of  1845  and  1846,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  potato  disease  in  the 
sister  country,  depriving  some  six  millions 
of  people  of  their  accustomed  food.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  told  you  that  from  June, 
1846,  to  January,  1847,  5,000,0001.  were 
paid  for  foreign  corn ;  from  January  to 
July,  14,000,0002.  more;  and  in  the  three 
next  months,  from  July  to  October,  a  fur- 
ther 14,000,0002. ;  making  in  all  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  33,000,0002.  of  dead  loss  to 
the  country.     Pray,   Sir,  is  not  this  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  our  difficulties,  leaving 
railways  out  of  the  question  ?     How  has 
this  large  sum  been  met,  when  only  some 
seven  millions  of  gold  have  left  the  coun- 
try?    Why,   Sir,  by  withdrawing  all  fo- 
reign balances  due  to  this  country;  by  the 
sale  of  foreign  securities  held  in  this  coun- 
try; by  the  forcing  off  our  manufactures 
at  any  price,  regardless  of  the  cost ;  and 
by  keeping  low  stocks  of  the  raw  article. 
Sir,  I  consider  this  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid of  our  difficulties,  railways  the  column, 
and  the  Currency  Bill  of  1844  the  apex. 
Sir,  having  found  fault  with  the  Currency 
Bill  of  1844,  it  is  but  fair  that  I  should 
state  more  fully  my  views  as  a  remedy  for 
that  evil.     If  the  sum  of  fourteen  millions 
issued  on  securities  were  extended,  it  would 
be  a  great  improvement.     Still,   Sir,  in 
times  of  pressure  and  dearness,  the  cur- 
rency might  be  inadequate.     When  wheat 
is  ruling  at  52.  per  quarter,  it  stands  to 
common  sense  that  the  circulation  of  the 
country  banks   should    be    greater  than 
when  wheat  is  at  50«.  per  quarter.     The 
Bill  of  1 844  restricts  this,  and  confines  the 
circulation  to  the  average  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding years.      Sir,    I   would   allow   the 
coimtry  banks  to  issue  any  amount  of 
paper  they  required,  giving  ample  security 
to  the  Govemment  for  such  issue.     Self- 
interest  would  be  a  sufficient  protection 
against  the  abuse  of  this  power.     I  would 
also.  Sir,  issue  at  once  fourteen  millions  of 
Govemment  notes,  and  pay  off  the  Bank's 
debt;  these.  Sir,  to  be  inconvertible  as  re- 
gards the  public  so  long  as  the  Bank  Char- 
ter lasts.     And  further,  to  allow  the  Bank 
to  issue  what  further  amount  of  notes  they 
may  deem  pmdent  for  the  wants  of  the 
country.     We  should  thus  get  rid  of  the 
U2 
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droadful  screw  which  inflicts  so  much  ruin 
and  disorder  on  the  trading  community. 
Sir,  hefore  I  sit  down,  I  shall,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  allude  to  a  sub- 
ject personal  to  myself  as  a  com  merchant 
and  an  importer  of  grain.  When  I  had 
not  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  I 
well  remember  the  charges  brought  against 
the  importers  of  grain.  A  noble  Lord 
designated  them  as  **  gambling  specula- 
tors, regrators,  and  forestallers.**  Sir,  I 
stand  here  to  deny  these  charges,  and  to 
state  to  the  House  and  the  country  there 
is  not  in  the  kingdom  a  more  honourable 
class  of  merchants  than  the  corn  merchants, 
and  those  engaged  in  importing  foreign 
grain.  Sir,  if  any  justification  of  their 
proceedings  were  necessary,  we  have  the 
fact  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  coming  down  to 
this  House  in  January  last,  asking  for  a 
suspension  of  the  com  and  navigation  laws, 
to  encourage  the  importation  of  grain;  and 
again  in  July,  repeating  that  application, 
and  stating  to  this  House  it  was  necessary 
for  the  wants  of  the  country  to  encourage 
the  bringing  in  of  every  bushel  of  grain 
that  could  be  procured.  I  think,  Sir,  these 
facts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  daily  publica- 
tion in  the  leading  newspapers  of  the 
alarming  accounts  of  want  and  famine  in 
prospective,  were  a  sufficient  justification 
for  the  exertions  made  by  the  corn  im- 
porters to  bring  it  to  our  shores  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Sir,  these  large  im- 
ports, together  with  the  fine  weather,  did 
bring  prices  down  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  from  llOs,  per  quarter  for 
wheat  to  55s.;  from  50*.  per  barrel  for 
flour  to  25s,,  and  even  less.  Sir,  was  this 
no  boon  to  the  country  ?  Was  this  no  re- 
lief to  our  labouring  population  ?  Sir,  the 
corn  importers  deserve  rather  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  and  the  country  than  their 
censure.  They  entered  into  those  specu- 
lations at  the  suggestion  of  the  Govern- 
ment, yet,  no  doubt,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  profit,  as  all  mercantile  business  is 
based  on  profit.  The  speculation  failed. 
It  proved  their  ruin,  but  was  the  salvation 
of  the  country.  Sir,  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  favour- 
able weather  in  the  three  months  pre- 
ceding and  during  harvest,  prices  would 
still  have  advanced,  and  that  we  should  not 
have  imported  enough  for  our  wants,  and  the 
corn  merchants  would  not  have  been  ruined. 
As  it  is,  Sir,  not  one  bushel  of  grain  or 
one  barrel  of  flour  have  been  imported 
more  than  tho  wants  of  the  country  re- 


quire.  What  has  become  of  the  immense 
importation  of  grain,  10,000,000  quarters^ 
from  January  to  November  10  this  year  ? 
Where  are  the  stocks  ?  Why,  Sir,  in  Liver- 
pool, where  the  imports  of  flour  havt 
been  2,400,000  barrels  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  it  is  calculated  not  more 
than  200,000  barrels  are  left,  and  this  in- 
cludes sour  and  above  one-half  that  which 
is  unfit  for  human  food.  Sir,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  a  prognosticator  of  evil;  but  I 
would  warn  the  House  against  that  tone  of 
confidence  assumed  by  tJie  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
returning  prosperity.  I  tell  the  House  it 
is  probable  a  further  import  of  com,  to  the 
extent  of  probably  some  eight  millions  of 
value,  will  be  required  to  carry  us  on  to 
another  harvest.  And,  Sir,  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  what  position  we  are 
in  to  meet  this  drain — no  surplus  of  gold, 
of  stocks  of  goods,  or  securities — ^foreign 
balances  all  withdrawn.  I  fear,  therefore. 
Sir,  we  must  look  forward  yet  to  great 
difficulties;  perhaps  during  the  next  year 
as  great  or  even  greater  than  wo  have  al- 
ready passed  through.  I  have,  Sir,  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  our  commercial 
distress  is  not  owing  to  railways,  to  the 
Currency  Bill,  or  to  free  trade.  All,  no 
doubt,  have  aggravated  our  difficulties;  but 
the  one  great  cause  which  has  led  to  our 
difficulties  is  the  deficiency  of  the  harvests 
of  1845  and  1846,  particularly  as  regards 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland. 

Sir  W.  clay  concurred  in  the  feeling 
which  he  thought  was  general  in  the  House, 
to  assent  to  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  although  he  could  have  wished 
that  the  instruction  to  the  Commitee  had 
been  somewhat  less  large.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  MenoH 
hers  of  the  Committee,  if  not  the  instruc- 
tion itself,  would  induce  them  to  limit  their 
inquiries  within  a  manageable  compass,  he 
was  satisfied  that  great  good  was  likely  to 
result  from  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  important  subject  to  which  their  in- 
quiries would  be  mainly  directed,  great 
diversity  of  opinion  might  exist;  and  it 
would  be  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country,  that  the  facts 
and  reasonings  of  the  question  that  would 
be  submitted  to  the  Committee  should  be 
fairly  elucidated;  and  that  if  there  should 
be  any  fresh  measures,  those  measures 
should  be  grounded  on  the  experience  of 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  the  judgment 
of  those  best  competent  to  turn  that  expe- 
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rience  to  account.  In  assenting  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee,  he  wished 
to  guard  himself  against  heing  supposed  to 
expect  much  as  the  immediate  result  of 
their  lahours.  The  utmost  that  legisla- 
tion could  effect  with  reference  to  the  mo- 
netary condition  of  the  country,  rather 
consisted  in  averting  evil  than  in  originat- 
ing good.  When,  therefore,  he  heard  a 
GenUeman  so  well  entitled  to  respectful 
attention  as  the  hon.  Memher  for  Hunting- 
don use  the  language  he  did,  he  wished  to 
guard  himself  against  heing  supposed  to 
participate  in  such  expectations,  or  to  ac- 
knowledge any  such  power  to  exist.  The 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  cheapness  of  mo- 
ney, must  depend  upon  the  supply  and  de- 
mand of  capital.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
it  was  utterly  heyond  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  add  one  single  pound  to  the 
capital  of  the  country.  The  utmost  that 
it  could  do  was  to  take  care  that  the  cir- 
culation, consisting  partly  of  money  and 
partly  of  paper,  should  not  exceed  the  pro- 
per amount.  The  currency  of  this,  as  of 
every  country,  meant  the  convertibility  of 
its  paper  into  money;  but  experience  had 
shown  that  where  the  issue  of  paper  money 
had  been  entrusted  to  those  who  profited 
by  the  issue,  they  issued  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  metallic  money.  To  obviate 
these  evils  was  the  sole  object  of  the  Act 
of  1844.  It  had  been  said  that  the  imme- 
diate authors  of  that  Act  claimed  for  it  a 
much  higher  power — that  it  would  render 
a  monetary  crisis  impossible.  He  certainly 
did  not  himself  recollect  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  used  any  such  lan- 
guage. Although  an  humble  and  zealous 
supporter  of  the  Bill  of  1844,  he  never  in- 
dulged in  any  such  anticipations.  The 
only  question  worth  the  consideration  of 
the  House  was  whether  the  object  of  the 
Act  of  1844  was  desirable,  and  whether 
that  object  was  obtained.  The  object  of 
the  Act  of  1844  was,  as  he  had  stated,  to 
secure  that  our  paper  currency  should  fluc- 
tuate only  as  metallic  currency,  and  thereby 
secure  at  all  times  the  convertibility  of  our 
paper.  This  object  was  of  incalculable 
importance,  and  under  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  difficulty  had  been  fully  and 
completely  attained.  He  would  not  advert 
to  those  circumstances:  they  had  been 
fully  and  ably  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  those  circumstances  had  a  ten- 
dency to  press  on  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  to  create  a  monetary  disturb- 
ance to  an  extent  without  a  parallel  in 


the  history  of  this  or  perhaps  of  any  other 
country.  Was  the  country  better  prepared 
by  the  Act  of  1844  to  meet  the  coming 
storm?  What  were  the  facts?  On  all 
previous  occasions  of  a  drain  of  gold,  the 
limitation  of  banking  accommodation  was 
much  longer  delayed  than  during  this  last 
panic.  It  was  on  record  that  there  had 
been  no  limitation  of  the  issue  of  country 
bank  notes,  or  of  not^s  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  To  what  did  we  owe  our  present 
safety  ?  To  what  did  we  owe  that  we  were 
in  a  better  condition  now,  than  we  were 
six  weeks  back  ?  Was  it  owing  to  the  let- 
ter of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
of  the  noble  Lord?  The  noble  Lord  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  be  the  very 
last  to  make  that  assertion — they  would 
admit  that  it  was  not  owing  to  the  effect 
of  relaxation,  but  to  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1844  that  we  owed  the  influx  of 
bullion.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
hesitation  that  he  expressed  an  opinion  on 
the  policy  of  the  letter  of  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober ;  but  he  believed  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  not  hesitate  to  avow  that 
the  relief  which  alone  could  have  been 
afforded  by  the  relaxation,  would  have 
^been  contrary  to  sound  principles,  and 
pregnant  with  dangerous  consequences. 
Although  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  failed 
to  convince  him  that  the  step  taken  by 
the  Government  was  inevitable,  yet  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  hesitated  before  he 
ventured  to  condemn  the  step  then  taken 
by  the  Government,  or  to  pronounce  that 
the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  were 
not  justified,  under  the  circumstances,  in 
acting  as  they  had  done.  Of  this  he  was 
certain,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  noble  Lord  deplored  as  much  as 
he  could  the  necessity  for  the  step  they 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  take.  He 
believed  also  they  were  aware  of  the  un- 
just consequences  to  which  that  st^p  might 
by  possibility  lead.  This  also  he  was  bound 
to  add,  that  if  the  step  was  inevitable,  in 
his  opinion  it  was  judiciously  taken  at  the 
right  time.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  deplored  the  step  not 
being  taken  earlier.  In  his  opinion  the 
best  justification  of  its  being  taken  at 
all  was,  that  it  was  taken  so  late.  If  the 
letter  had  been  written  whilst  the  ex- 
changes were  adverse,  he  believed  the  re- 
sult must  have  been  most  distressing  to 
the  country.  He  believed  the  result  would 
have  been,  that  seven  millions  of  paper 
would  have  been  issued  by  the  Bank;  that 
the  exchanges  would  have  been  more  and 
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more  adverse;  and  to  remedy  that  state  of 
affairs,  the  Bank  would  have  resorted  to 
more  stringent  measures,  or,  if  not,  we 
should  have  had  to  witness  a  suspension  of 
cash  payments.     It  was  only  on  such  occa- 
sions that  the  interference  of  Government 
could  he  justifiahle.     But  there  could  he 
no  douht  that  this  measure  of  the  respon- 
sihle  Minister  of  the  Crown  did,  in  point 
of  fact,  raise  the  question  whether  the  Act 
of  1844  could  he  permitted  to  remain  in 
its  present  state.    He  rememhered  that  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  it  was 
a  question  whether  the  power  possessed  hy 
the  Government  should  have  heen  vested 
hy  the  Queen  in  Council.     He  could  only 
hope,  that  if  in  the   Committee   it  were 
necessary  to  adopt  any  such  proposition, 
that  the  Act  would  he  rigidly  and  firmly 
maintained.     The  events  of  the  last  three 
years  tested   the  value  of  the  measure; 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  in  that  measure 
a  large  proportion  of  those  most  competent 
to  judge   concurred.      He  utterly  denied 
that  the  Act  of  1844  was  restrictive  of  the 
currency  of  the  country.     Under  that  Act 
the  currency  was  made  to  expand  to  its  ut- 
most extent.     All  that  was  done  was  to 
prevent  an  unhealthy  and  fictitious  expan- 
sion.    It  was  perfectly  idle  to  think  of  ex- 
cluding the  consideration  of  the  contract 
with  the  Bank  of  England  from  any  dis- 
cussion upon  the  working  of  the  Act  of 
1844;  and  he  would  remind  the  House  of 
the  vast  powers  wielded  hy  that  establish- 
ment.    The  Bank  of  England  was,  first, 
the  Bank  of  the  State;  next,  it  had  the 
exclusive  issue  of  notes  in  the  metropolis, 
and  within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles.     The 
Bank  of  England  issued  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  entire  paper  currency  of  the 
country.     In  its  private  province  its  capi- 
tal  for    banking  purposes   was    between 
thirty   and   forty    millions.      With   these 
facts  before    the   House,    it  was  idle   to 
think  of  stopping  discussion  upon  the  con- 
tract of  the  Bank  with  the  public,  espe- 
cially as  the  results  of  its  working  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  showed  that  some  in- 
terference  was    necessary.      He    was  of 
opinion  that  much  of  that  period  of  diffi- 
culty was  attributable  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land.    He  gave  the  Directors  full  credit 
for  the  best  intentions;  but  they  had  made 
considerable  mistakes  in  their  management; 
and  in  his  opinion,  first  between  January 
and  April,  and  next  between  August  and 
October,  they  had  highly  aggravated,  ifi 
not  wholly  produced  the  pressure  of  those 


periods.  He  implored,  however,  indiyidual 
Members  of  that  House  not  to  encourage 
by  unguarded  language  hopes  and  expec- 
tations on  the  part  of  the  public  which 
could  never  be  ^Ifilled.  To  do  so,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  induce  a  belief  among 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  House  to 
add  to  the  available  capital  of  the  country^ 
whilst  it  was  only  hy  the  exercise  of  in- 
dustry and  care  that  it  could  be  obtained. 
In  conclusion,  he  had  only  to  say,  it  was 
impossible  to  avoid  thinking  that  the  mo- 
netary system  of  the  country  must  he  un- 
sound in  some  essential  particulars,  when  it 
permitted  the  continued  existence  of  houses 
which  for  years  had  not  been  in  a  solvent 
condition. 

Mr.  MASTERMAN  said,  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  occupy  time  by  entering 
into  the  various  details  which  might  be 
given  of  the  existence  of  commercial  dis- 
tress. Many  reasons  might  be  stated, 
which  in  some  measure  had  contributed  to 
that  distress;  but  as  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  Committee  to  take  that  subject  into 
consideration,  the  proper  time  for  discus- 
sing it  would  be  when  the  Committee  had 
made  their  report.  He  should  not,  indeed, 
have  risen,  if  he  had  not  noticed  with  con- 
siderable regret  the  remarks  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  who  had  so  under- 
rated the  act  of  the  Government  in  their 
letter  of  the  25th  of  October,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  hear  his  testimony  to  the  credit 
the  Government  deserved  for  interfering  at 
that  moment  to  prevent  the  fatal  calami- 
ties which  must  otherwise  have  occurred. 
He  believed  the  country  never  was  in  a 
more  painful  position  than  it  was  pre- 
viously to  that  letter.  It  was  his  duty, 
along  with  some  other  Gentlemen,  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  they  recom- 
mended strongly — he  hoped  properly  too— 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Government  the 
situation  of  the  Bank.  There  was  an  ap- 
prehension that  no  money  was  to  be  found 
there,  yet  that  the  panic  existed  without  a 
real  cause.  There  was  plenty  of  money 
out  from  the  Bank,  and  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  put  this  ques- 
tion —  **  Have  you  not  a  large  amount  of 
notes  out  in  circulation?''  His  answer 
was,  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  notes 
out,  but  they  were  not  in  useful  circula- 
tion ;  that  the  panic  was  such,  that  notes 
were  locked  up  in  all  directions,  not  avail* 
able  to  those  who  required  them.    He  as- 
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Bured  the  House,  that  in  advooating  the 
expansion  of  the  Bill  of  1844,  he  had  no 
desire  or  intention  to  encourage  specula- 
tion, or  to  support  those  houses  which  had 
no  right  to  support;  hut  because  it  had 
been  his  lot  to  observe  with  deep  regret  so 
many  men  having  securities,  upon  which  at 
any  other  time  they  could  command  money, 
completely  paralysed.  After  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  he  felt  anxious  to  pay  his  tribute 
of  respect  and  thanks  to  the  Government 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  acted  on 
that  consideration.  He  would  say  but 
little  more,  though  he  was  not  giving  his 
reasons  for  the  present  commercial  distress, 
except  that  it  was  pretty  well  known  he 
had  never  been  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of 
1844.  The  Bill  might  be  very  good,  or  it 
might  not;  of  that  he  was  no  judge  :  whe- 
ther it  was  sufficient  or  not,  he  was  not 
able  to  say;  but  he  was  certain  no  man 
was  bold  enough  to  say  that  fourteen  mil- 
lions was  the  exact  amount  required  for  the 
circulation  of  this  country.  He  would  ask 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  whether  he  would  not  be  inclined 
now  to  support  an  expansion  of  the  Act  of 
1844  in  case  of  necessity  ?  Let  the  Bank 
have  power  to  issue  a  greater  sum  than 
fourteen  millions  with  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  He  had  ever  main- 
tained that  opinion,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  Bill  could  no  longer  work  of  it- 
self. The  alarm  in  the  public  mind  had 
been  allayed  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
the  letter  of  the  2dth  of  October;  that  let- 
ter was  now  withdrawn,  and  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  was  to  be  appointed.  No  per- 
son could  tell  how  long  that  Committee 
would  sit;  therefore  he  hoped  that  in  the 
meantime  some  resolution  would  be  adopted 
by  the  House,  whereby  the  public  would 
know  that  the  Bank  might  issue  more 
notes,  provided  they  had  the  sanction  of 
the  GovemiQent. 

Mr.  BLEWITT  said,  he  had  given  a 
notice  with  a  view  to  introduce  such  an 
Amendment,  and  he  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  city  of  London  would  sup- 
port it.  With  regard  to  the  discussion  before 
the  House,  he  considered  himself  entitled 
to  offer  an  opinion,  as  he  had  considerable 
experience  in  oommeroial  matters;  and  he 
believed  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  wicked 
and  misohievotts  Acts  that  had  ever  passed 
that  House.  It  was  a  piece  of  banking 
mechanism,  invented  by  Mr.  Jones  Loyd, 
which  adjusted  itself,  and  which  might  be 
called  n  money^meter.    Nerer  did  so  pom- 


pous a  scheme  end  in  so  miserable  a  fail- 
ure. This  wonderful  invention  had  pro- 
duced such  dreadful  effects,  that  he  might 
with  great  truth  call  it  the  infernal  ma- 
chine, which,  by  its  explosion,  had  man- 
gled trade,  prostrated  commerce,  annihi- 
lated credit,  and  spread  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  universal  terror, 
misery,  and  confusion.  He  wished  to  call 
attention  to  a  speech  delivered  in  1819  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth, 
which  bore  materially  on  the  question  be- 
fore the  House.  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
in  introducing  the  resolutions  which  were 
the  foundation  of  his  Bill  in  1819,  said — 

**  It  is  impossible  to  prescribe  anj  limitation  to 
the  issue  to  be  brought  into  operation  at  any  pe- 
riod, however  remote.  The  quantity  of  circula- 
tion varies  so  materially  in  periods  of  depression 
and  of  prosperity,  that  the  House  must  be  aware 
of  the  impossibility  of  fixing  on  any  prescribed 
Ihnits.*' 

Now,  this  reasoning  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
Blewitt)  quite  as  conclusive  in  1844  as  in 
1819;  yet,  in  1844,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
introduced  a  limitation  at  variance  with 
the  arguments,  so  consistent  with  reason 
and  common  sense,  that  he  used  in  1819. 
In  1844,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  assumed 
as  an  admitted  principle  that  the  Bank  re- 
gulated its  issues  by  the  price  of  gold  and 
the  rate  of  foreign  exchanges — an  idea 
which,  it  was  stated  before  the  Bullion 
Committee  in  1810,  had  never  been  heard 
of,  and  which  excited  general  astonishment 
among  the  witnesses  when  the  question 
was  proposed  to  them.  The  Bank  then 
acted  on  a  principle  which  had  been  hand- 
ed down  from  their  predecessors  for  more 
than  a  century— a  principle  under  which 
legitimate  commercial  bills,  drawn  on  the 
merchants  of  London,  were  always  dis- 
counted, and  which  they  never  dreamt  of 
refusing  because  foreign  exchanges  were 
adverse  or  the  price  of  gold  was  high.  This 
foreign  exchange  principle,  on  which  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  founded 
his  Bill  of  1844,  was  never  heard  of  be- 
fore it  was  introduced  in  1810  by  Mr. 
Homer.  The  merchants  of  the  city  of 
London  were  happy  under  the  paternal  fos- 
tering influences  of  the  Bank  of  England; 
but  smce  the  Bank  had  fallen  under  the 
management  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  and  that  House,  he 
oottld  only  say — 

**  Fortunati  niminm  sua  si  bona  norint." 

He  could  not  conceal  the  disgust  he  felt  at 
seeing  the  Bank  compelled  to  rule  its  con- 
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duct  by  such  a  principle.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber read  extracts  from  the  evidence  taken 
in  1841,  by  which  scarcity  of  money,  scar- 
city of  food,  commercial  failures,  merchants 
and  manufacturers  being  compelled  to  re- 
duce their  transactions,  workmen  out  of 
employ,  were  attributable  to  the  effects  of 
the  Jones  Loyd  system.  Did  they  want 
to  know  more  than  that  ?  Was  not  that 
proof  positive  that  the  present  commercial 
distress  was  the  result  of  the  Bank  Char- 
ter Act?  Indeed,  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Act  to  produce  it.  It  was  quite  clear  that, 
from  whatever  causes  it  might  be  pro- 
duced, the  panic  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Bank  to  discount  le- 
gitimate commercial  bills;  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  allayed  by  a  letter  written  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Bank.  When  that  letter 
was  written,  had  the  potatoes  emerged 
from  their  rottenness  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency of  that  article  of  food  in  1845  and 
1846?  Had  the  money  expended  on  rail- 
roads unfixed  itself,  and  returned  into  the 
ordinary  channels  of  floating  capital  ?  Had 
the  mercantile  houses  which  had  failed 
arisen  from  their  ashes,  and  were  proceed- 
ing as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  their 
credit?  Had  the  33,000,000^.  exported 
for  com  come  tripping  back  to  the  magic 
dictation  of  Wood  the  Enchanter  ?  No ; 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  taken  place.  The 
Act  was  suspended,  and  from  that  moment 
confidence  was  restored;  and  if  all  did  not 
now  go  **  merry  as  a  marriage  beU,"  the 
bell  of  commerce  had  at  all  events  ceased 
to  toll  its  funereal  note.  Ho  had  intended 
to  go  into  other  parts  of  the  question;  but 
he  really  felt  that  he  had  no  right  to  tres- 
pass further  on  their  attention,  unpretend- 
ing as  he  was  in  talent,  and  unaccustomed 
as  he  was  to  speaking  in  that  House. 
[Interruption.]  He  did  feel  that  he  was 
trespassing  on  their  attention  at  too  much 
length,  and  he  therefore  had  better — 
["  Go  on,  go  on!  "]  He  had  intended 
stating  to  them  what  were  his  views  with 
regard  to  convertibility — and  he  was  afraid 
that  if  he  attempted  to  do  so,  then  he 
should  require  more  time  than  they  might 
he  disposed  to  grant  to  him.  He  appre- 
hended that  by  the  ancient  common  law  of 
this  realm  every  man  who  contracted  an 
obligation  was  bound  to  pay  the  obligation 
in  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm.  A  Bank  of 
England  note  was  of  course  such  an  obli- 
gation, and  the  meaning  of"  convertibility" 
was,  he  apprehended,  the  payment  of  such 
a  note  or  obligation  according  to  the  re- 


quirements of  the  law.  When  the  Bank  of 
England  was  established  in  1694,  it  issued 
notes  for  202.,  which  at  that  day  represent- 
ed four  hundred  shillings.  In  1715,  the 
guinea  coin  in  gold,  which  represented 
twenty-one  shillings,  was  issued.  In  1744, 
a  law  was  passed,  which  legalized  the  pay- 
ment of  an  obUgation  in  silver.  In  lol/y 
the  sovereign  was  issued,  and  declared  to 
be  a  legal  representative  of  twenty  alul- 
lings.  It  woidd  be  seen  by  this  short  his- 
tory of  the  matter,  that  the  system  for 
which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  took  so  much  credit,  had  been  in 
operation  for  the  last  150  years.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  no  ground  for  saying 
that  his  Bill  of  1819  restored  the  ancient 
value  of  the  standard;  for  it  appeared  clear 
that  up  to  1774  all  the  obligations  of  the 
kingdom,  including  Bank  of  England  notes, 
could  have  been  paid  either  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver. From  1774  to  1797,  any  obligations 
which  did  not  exceed  251,  might  be  paid 
in  silver ;  and  it  was  not  untU  1819  that 
gold  became  the  exclusive  standard.  Many 
writers  on  pohtical  economy — Locke,  he 
believed,  particularly — recommended  that 
gold  pieces  should  be  issued  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness,  and  that  those  pieces 
should  be  allowed  to  find  their  level  in  the 
money  market.  Now,  he  believed  that 
that  was  a  system  which  had  been  adopted 
in  several  coimtrics  on  the  Continent,  and 
that  it  had  been  found  to  answer  remark- 
ably well.  In  this  country  we  talked  very 
much  about  gold;  but,  for  his  own  part,  he 
did  not  see  why  silver  should  not  be  as  good  ' 
as  gold;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  see  why 
silver,  which  was  a  metal  more  easily  pro- 
cured than  gold,  should  not  be  our  stan- 
dard of  value,  leaving  gold  to  find  its  leyel 
in  the  market.  However,  he  did  not  snp- 
pose  that  it  was  possible  by  anything  that 
the  most  eloquent  man  could  say  in  that 
House,  to  convince  a  large  portion  of  its 
Members  that  any  alteration  ought  to  be 
made  in  what  they  called  the  gold  standard. 
It  appeared  from  the  Bill  of  1819,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  not  only  would  not  ac- 
cept silver  as  a  standard,  but  that  he  had 
positively  an  aversion  to  it.  He  would  not 
have  it  at  any  price.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  laid  that  down  as  a  principle; 
he  said  that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
not  hold  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  its 
reserve  bullion  in  silver.  Supposing  the 
gold  in  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  first 
instance  to  be  10,000,000Z.,  and  supposing 
that  afterwards  to  be  reduced  to  5,000,000^ 
2,500,0001.  was  the  fourth  of  10,000,000?., 
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and  that  would  be  in  Bilver.  Well,  now,  lie 
would  rather  have  silver  for  his  notes  than 
have  a  return  of  nulla  bona.  But  there 
was  another  very  remarkable  provision  in 
this  Act  of  1844 — this  very  perfect  mea- 
sure of  the  Legislature.  It  stated  that  all 
persons  should  be  entitled  to  demand  from 
the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Bank  of  England  notes  in  exchange 
for  gold  bullion  at  the  rate  of  31. 17«.  lO^d. 
per  ounce  standard  gold.  Now,  he  could 
conceive  no  reason  for  that.  Why  should 
it  be  compelled  to  purchase  gold  bullion  to 
carry  on  the  speculations  of  a  bullion 
broker  ?  They  had  been  told  that  night, 
he  believed,  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bridport,  of  the  immense  amoimt  of  gold 
bullion  belonging  to  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia. Now,  supposing  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  should  take  away  his  bullion,  and 
exchange  it  for  iron  rails,  or  any  other 
article  produced  in  this  country,  he  did 
not  know  of  what  service  the  gold  bullion 
would  be  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, except  to  minister  to  the  diseased 
fancies  of  the  bullionist.  He  could  not 
conceive,  for  the  life  of  him,  whence  arose 
that  extraordinary  dread  and  alarm  that 
existed  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
exportation  of  gold.  They  all  knew  that 
gold  must  be  bought  before  it  could  be 
sold ;  it  must  be  imported  before  it  could 
be  exported;  and  he  imagined  that,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  commerce,  there  was  as 
much  profit  in  purchasing  and  selling  gold, 
as  there  was  in  any  other  commodity,  and 
that  the  nation  would  be  just  as  much  en- 
riched by  purchasing  gold  as  by  any  other 
commodity.  He  could  not,  therefore,  un- 
derstand the  cause  of  the  public  alarm  on 
that  point.  Certainly  a  bad  harvest  was  a 
serious  calamity;  and  the  deficiency  in  the 
food  must  be  restored  by  a  diminished  ex- 
penditure and  increased  industry.  A  bad 
harvest  caused  so  much  to  be  taken  from 
our  previously  accumulated  wealth  as  was 
required  to  purchase  the  deficiency  in  the 
crops.  That,  of  course,  was  a  subject  of 
regret;  but  what  was  the  course  which  they 
should  pursue  in  order  to  regain  their  for- 
mer position  ?  By  bewailing  their  condi- 
tion, and  crippling  their  industry  ?  No : 
on  the  contrary,  they  should  immediately 
set  about  repairing  the  loss,  and  giving  as 
much  encouragement  as  possible  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  He  believed  that 
that  was  the  true  principle  to  act  upon, 
and  that  the  man  who  departed  from  it  was 
guilty  of  egregious  folly.  When  they  con- 
sidered what  oonvertibility  was,  it  turned 


out  that  it  implied  the  ability  of  the  Bank 
of  England  at  all  times  to  pay  coin  for  its 
notes  on  demand.  And  what  did  that 
amount  to  ?  Why,  the  Bank  of  England 
was  told  to  put  into  their  banking  depart- 
ment a  sufficient  reserve  of  coin  to  meet 
all  their  liabilities,  to  the  amount  of 
38,000,000^.  And  what  did  they  do? 
Why,  they  put  by  858,000?.,  and  that  had 
been  found  amply  sufficient  to  meet  every 
obligation.  They  never  wanted  any  more; 
and  he  believed  that,  on  the  average,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  they  did  not  keep 
more  than  617,000Z.  in  their  coffers.  He 
wished  a  provision  to  be  introduced  into  a 
Bill  which  might  be  introduced  hereafter 
on  this  subject,  which  should  authorise  the 
Bank  to  increase  its  issues  on  securities 
deposited  at  the  Bank.  He  sincerely 
trusted  that  the  House  would  sanction 
such  a  provision.  He  was  sure  that  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  every  person  out 
of  doors;  and  as  regarded  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee,  he  could  only  hope  that 
they  would  suggest  such  alterations  in  the 
banking  laws  as  should  enable  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  this  country 
to  enjoy  the  credit  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  enjoy,  and  which  had, 
in  such  an  eminent  degree,  made  Great 
Britain  the  emporium  of  the  commercial 
world. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  Twelve  o*clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  December  3,  1847. 

MiKOTKS.]    Took  the  Oatht.—Eu\  Nelson. 
PcTiTioNB  Prkssntko.    From  Dean  and  Clergy  of  Wake- 
field, against  the  Admission  of  Jews  in  Parliament. 

THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND. 
The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  which  he  gave 
last  night,  he  now  rose  to  move  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  number  of  persons  that  had 
been  tried  under  the  13th  Clause  of  the 
Insurrection  Act,  3rd  and  4th  of  William 
IV.,  cap.  4.  That  Act  of  Parliament, 
after  bein^  carried,  remained  in  force 
twelve  months,  and  he  believed  two  months 
more.  The  object  of  that  Act  was  this — 
there  was  found  at  that  time  in  Ireland 
the  greatest  objection  on  the  part  of  jurors 
to  give  true  and  honest  verdicts.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  such  a  difficulty  ex- 
isted now;  but  he  wished  to  call  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  one  clause  in  the  Act, 
because  he  thought  it  would  be  well  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  remember,  that, 
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if  they  did  not  do  their  duty  as  jarors,  and 
if  any  intimidation  was  held  out  to  jurors 
or  witnesses,  we  had  the  experience  of  that 
Act  hefore  us,  and  that  if  the  Goremment 
found  that  their  present  measures  would 
not  he  strong  enough  (as  he  feared  would 
be  the  case),  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
not  hesitate  to  come  to  Parhament  for  ad- 
ditional powers.  The  ffeneral  defect  of 
the  clause  to  which  he  alluded  was  this — 
timid  jurymen  were  afraid  to  find  a  man 
guilty  of  a  murder  in  any  case,  because,  if 
they  did  so,  they  would  expose  themselves 
to  be  put  on  the  proscribed  list,  and  a  sen- 
tence of  death  would  only  be  too  quickly 
carried  out  against  them.  He  believed  the 
moment  that  Act  of  Parliament  was  pro- 
mulgated— the  moment  the  people  found 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  the  power  of 
establishing  these  courts-martial,  the  of- 
fence entirely  ceased,  and,  in  fact,  these 
courts-martial  never  sat  at  all.  Unques- 
tionably that  law  was  a  wise  one,  for,  by 
giving  stringent  powers  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  people  were  made  to  obey  the 
standing  law  of  the  land,  without  any  re- 
course being  made  to  these  extraordinary 
powers.  It  might  be  asked,  why  did  he — 
one  not  connected  by  property  with  Ireland 
— now  rise  up  in  his  place,  and  take  up  this 
which  might  be  supposed  by  some  to  be  an 
Irish  question  ?  Ho  considered  it  a  ques- 
tion affecting  the  best  interests  of  the  em- 
pire at  large;  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do 
his  utmost  to  prevent  that  unhappy  coun- 
try from  degrading  the  realms  of  our  gra- 
cious Sovereign.  When  persons'  names 
were  put  down — the  names  of  the  most 
intelligent,  the  best,  the  most  honest  in 
the  land — for  assassination  and  murder, 
and  when  they  were  assassinated  only  be- 
cause they  had  given  offence  to  some  par- 
ticular class  of  individuals  in  that  country, 
he  must  say,  that  the  state  of  society  there, 
and  this  system  of  Ribbonism,  appeared  to 
him  most  alarming.  There  assassinations 
were  perpetrated,  and  not  by  persons  re- 
siding in  the  neighbourhood,  but  by  stran- 
gers who  came  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  to  do  the  diabolical  work  of  their 
employers.  Ireland  never  could  be  a  pros- 
perous country  unless  Parliament  took  care 
that  life  and  property  should  bo  hold  sacred 
there.  Could  any  one  expect  that  British 
capital  could  flow  into  that  country,  or  that 
it  could  be  applied  to  bring  into  cultivation 
large  tracts  that  might  be  cultivated,  whilst 
there  was  such  a  total  absence  of  all  con- 
fidence ?  Who  but  a  fool  would  take  his 
money  into  a  country  where  he  could  not 


apply  it  as  he  pleased,  and  where  there 
were  a  hundred  chances  to  one  that  biB 
agent  would  be  shot  if  he  protected  him 
from  being  robbed  and  cheated  ?  He  felt 
that,  laying  aside  all  party  feeling,  they 
should  all  join  heart  and  hand  to  take  care 
that  the  law  should  be  maintained  in  Ire- 
land. He  thought  the  Irish,  if  they  were 
in  earnest — if  we  told  them  that  if  they 
committed  an  offence,  they  should  certainly 
be  punished — he  thought  they  would  be  apt 
to  obey  the  law,  and  that  again  that  coun- 
try might  be  called  a  civilised  one;  for  he 
could  not  consider  a  country  civilised  which 
required  the  presence  of  so  large  a  stand- 
ing army,  and  such  a  large  number  of  po^ 
lice;  and,  notwithstanding  which,  the  Uw 
was  openly  violated  in  the  brightest  hours 
of  the  day.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Lieutenant  was  a  man  of  great 
humanity  and  firmness;  and  he,  for  one* 
would  most  willingly  give  him  the  most  ar- 
bitrary powers,  because  he  was  certain 
that  he  would  never  abuse  them.  It  was 
with  this  feeling,  and  not  with  the  slight- 
est intention  of  making  an  attack  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  he  moved  for 
those  papers,  which  he  believed  would  show 
to  their  Lordships  and  to  the  people  of 
England,  that  when  Parliament  passed  a 
stringent  Act,  then  the  Irish  took  care 
that  it  was  not  put  in  force  by  obeying  the 
existing  law  as  it  stood.  The  noble  Duke 
concluded  by  moving  for  the  papers. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  My 
Lords,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  the  return  for  which  my  noble  Friend 
has  moved;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must 
be  allowed  to  express  my  assent,  and  to 
say  that  I  cordially  concur  in  the  greater 
portion  of  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble 
Duke;  for  I  consider  that  the  state  of  par- 
ticular parts  of  Ireland  is  disgraceful,  not 
only  to  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
disgraceful  even  to  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom — disgraceful  to  the  Govemment 
and  the  Parliament  under  which  it  existSt 
unless  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  mea- 
sures are  taken  by  them  to  remedy  it.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  capital  can  be  expected  to 
flow  into  those  parts  of  Ireland;  but  there 
are  other  parts  in  which  I  now  will  say 
the  evil  does  not  exist.  Your  Lordships 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament  are 
too  well  aware  that  no  plan,  no  scheme, 
can  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  that  country  which  does 
not  require,  as  an  indispensable  aooompft- 
niment,  the  restoration  of  that  security  for 
life  which  unhappily  does  not  exist  in  some 
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parts  of  that  country.  If  those  measures 
which  will  shortly  he  hrought  under  the 
consideration  of  your  Lordships,  should,  un- 
fortunately, he  deemed  insufficient,  still  I 
am  authorised  to  state  that  the  ahle  and 
distinguished  individual,  the  present  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  is  of  opinion  that 
they  will  arm  him  with  sufficient  powers 
to  enahle  him  to  make  a  successful  attempt 
to  put  down  the  state  of  things  which  ex- 
ists in  that  country;  hut  this  I  must  add 
—  if,  unhappily,  contrary  to  my  nohle 
Friend's  hope,  and  contrary  to  my  hope, 
these  measures  should  prove  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended, 
then  I  can  confidently  state  to  the  nohle 
Duke  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
not  he  slow  to  ask  for  additional  powers; 
and  I  am  hold  enough  to  say,  that  I  think 
Parliament  will  not  he  slow  to  confer  those 
powers,  when  it  knows  that  they  are  neces- 
sary for  an  ohject,  which,  hy  every  means 
in  our  power,  hoth  morally  and  politically, 
we  are  bound  to  effect. 

Returns  ordered. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  Decmber  3,  1847. 

Miif  OTI8.3  PsTirroivs  Pri6«ktbd.  By  Lord  A.  Lennox, 
ftom  Plymonth,  fbr  Abolition  at  Freedom  from  Arreet 
«— By  Colonel  Salwey.  from  WilUm  Kinnertleyi  of  Lud- 
low, for  Abolition  of  Church  Ratei.— By  Mr.  Broedwood. 
and  other  Hon.  Members,  a^lnit  Removal  of  Jewish 
Divabilitiet.— By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  from  Durham,  for  In. 
quiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy 
(Ireland)!  and  from  Chester,  for  Repeal  of  Tithes  Com- 
mutation Act. — By  Mr.  Scholefield.  fTom  Birmingham, 
against  the  Crime  and  Outrage  Bill,  and  fbr  Measures  of 
Amelioration  (Ireland).— By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis.  IW>m  Clog- 
heen.  for  Alteratioo  of  Poor  Law  (Ireland). — By  Mr.  A. 
Hastie.  firom  Glasgow,  for  Inquiry  relating  to  Turnpike 
Roads  (Sootland). 

RAILWAYS  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Railways  Bill  heing 
read, 

OoLOKEL  SIBTHORP  considered  that 
it  was  rather  late  in  the  day  for  such  in- 
terference as  would  he  effected  by  this 
Bill;  but  men  might  learn  wisdom  from 
experience,  and  he  thought  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  now  found  out  what 
he  anticipated  long  ago— that  railway 
speculation  had  had  a  very  considerable 
effect  in  producing  the  commercial  distress 
which  at  present  existed  in  this  country. 
He  had  always  anticipated  that  great  evils 
must  arise  from  the  hasty  and  unconcocted 
measures  of  railway  extension.  He  was 
most  anzioui  to  lend  his  aid  to  forward 


any  measures  which  would  tend  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  country;  but  he  had  al- 
ways apprehended  that  great  evils  would 
arise  from  those  dangerous  and  delusive 
schemes  which  interfered  very  materially 
with  the  interests  of  private  property,  and 
which  placed  persons  who,  by  their  indus- 
try, had  accumulated  a  little  property,  at 
the  mercy  of  irresponsible  and  tyrannical 
bodies  of  men.  The  most  extensive  pow- 
ers had  been  granted  to  these  irresponsible 
companies,  which  consisted  of  men  of  all 
classes— of  some  men  great  in  substance 
—and  of  some  who  had  capital,  and  others 
who  were  mere  shadows — of  some  without 
a  shilling  in  their  pockets,  mere  gamblers, 
and  who  hoped  to  get  rich  by  the  loss  and 
ruin  of  other  individuals.  He  had  seen  in 
that  House,  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
when  there  were  only  fifteen  Members  pre- 
sent, some  yawning,  and  some  half  asleep, 
measures  of  the  greatest  importance  with 
reference  to  railways  agreed  to.  He  want- 
ed to  know  what  Parliament  was  now 
going  to  do  with  regard  to  this  subject. 
There  were  some  gentlemen  connected 
with  railways  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  respect;  but  "  evil  communications 
corrupt  good  manners,"  and  it  often  hap- 
pened that  a  man  who  sat  down  at  a  gam- 
ing table  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
playing,  took  up  the  dice  or  cards,  and  be- 
came pariiceps  criminis  with  the  rest  of 
the  company.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer now  proposed  to  extend  the  time 
allowed  for  the  completion  of  railway 
works  for  two  years  beyond  the  time  ori- 
ginally allowed;  but  he  wished  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  would  tell  the  House  whether 
he  might  not  afterwards  allow  a  still  fur- 
ther extension — whether  ho  might  not  give 
two  years  more,  and  two  years  to  that — 
"  RusticuB  expectat  dum  dcfluat  amnis;  at  illo 
Labitor  et  labotur  in  omne  Yolubilis  acvum." 

He  saw  that  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  Strutt)  had  given  notice  of  a 
clause  to  provide  that,  in  awarding  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of 
land  taken  or  used  for  the  purposes  of 
railways,  the  persons  by  whom  such  com- 
pensation was  awarded  should,  in  estimat- 
ing its  amount,  have  regard  to,  and  make 
compensation  for,  the  additional  damage, 
if  any,  sustained  by  reason  of  tho  exten- 
sion of  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
works.  But  he  thought  the  House  ought 
to  he  told  to  what  extent  compensation 
was  to  be  given,  and,  above  all,  when  it 
was  to  be  given.  Some  of  his  property 
hftd  been  tikken  posseBsion  of  by  a  railway 
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company;  but  he  had  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain payment  for  it.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, actuated  by  any  selfish  motives  in 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  compa- 
nies; but  he  did  say  that  the  measure  now 
proposed  by  the  Government  was  still  more 
unsatisfactory  than  the  original  Railway 
Acts.  The  clause  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  had  given  notice,  applied 
solely  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  land  ; 
and  no  compensation  could  be  claimed  or 
obtained  by  a  person  who  had  a  small  cot- 
tage, without  any  land,  which  might  be  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  a  railway  com- 
pany. He  must  say  he  considered  that 
this  Bill  was  most  imperfect,  and  was  of  a 
doubtful  and  suspicious  character.  This 
Bill  ought  to  be  carefully  watched;  it  look- 
ed like  a  measure  brought  in  by  a  Govern- 
ment relying  on  its  own  strength  rather 
than  on  the  justice  of  the  case.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  might  properly  be  post- 
poned a  little;  the  House  was  anxious  to 
resimie  the  adjourned  debate,  and  the  Bill 
was  shovelled  forward  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  pass  almost  sub  si- 
lentio. 

House  in  Committee. 

Clauses  to  the  6th  inclusive  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  7,  providing  for  compensation 
to  landowners  aggrieved  by  the  delay, 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER proposed  to  omit  this  and  the  next 
clause,  and  substitute  one  in  a  new  form, 
providing  that  when  compensation  should 
be  assessed  for  the  land  required  for  the 
railroad,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
additional  damage  (if  any)  caused  by  the 
extension  of  time  granted  by  the  Railway 
Board. 

Mr.  HENLEY  objected  that  this  would 
allow  no  compensation  for  the  extension  of 
time  where  the  landowner  and  the  com- 
pany had  already  agreed  upon  terms,  where 
the  bargain  was  "a  fact  accomplished,** 
where  the  company  had  got  possession,  and 
would  expose  the  landowner  to  all  the  nui- 
sance of  a  public  thoroughfare. 

Mr.  W.  MILES  felt  convinced  that 
some  railway  proprietor  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  preparation  of  this  clause  which  was 
proposed  to  be  submitted. 

Mr.  HUDSON  would  not  deny  that  he 
was  one  of  the  parties  who  suggested  this 
alteration ;  but  it  would  not  affect  any  un- 
dertaking with  which  he  was  connected. 
If  he  had  any  interest,  it  was  in  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  companies  that 
might  claim  the  advantage  of  this  Bill; 
but  he  advocated  the  proposed  clause  be- 


cause he  thought  it  was  fair  and  right. 
Nearly  the  whole  expense  would  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  companies,  and  if  the  Bill 
were  to  stand  in  a  different  shape,  attor- 
neys would  be  requiring  a  jury  to  aaseBS 
compensation  for  the  delay  in  reference  to 
small  pieces  of  land,  and  there  would  be 
such  a  harvest  for  the  lawyers  as  the  Le- 
gislature never  before  gave.  The  object 
was  said  to  be  to  ease  the  money  market 
by  extending  the  time  for  the  constraction 
of  works  ;  for  his  own  part,  he  thought 
that  railways  would  have  been  better  left  to 
themselves,  and  many  bad  companies  would 
have  fallen  through;  he  believed  the  Bill 
would  do  harm  rather  than  good;  but  he 
must  admit  that  the  public  feeling  was 
against  him.  At  any  rate,  however,  the 
Bill  would  make  a  greater  concession  to 
the  landowners  than  was  ever  made  before. 
He  never  found  he  could  get  possession  of 
any  land  without  paying  for  it ;  and  most 
probably  in  the  case  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
(Colonel  Sibthorp)  some  difficulty  had  arisea 
on  his  part ;  and  if  he  would  look  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  would  find  his 
money  ^here.  If  a  company  had  made  a 
contract  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  a  certain 
day,  this  Bill  would  not  release  them  from 
it ;  and  justice  was  due  not  only  to  the 
landowner,  but  to  those  who  had  invested 
their  capital  in  these  undertakings,  and  to 
the  public,  who  were  to  have  the  advantage 
of  them.  The  companies  ought  not  to  be 
harassed,  nor  their  money  frittered  awaj 
in  law. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  was  no  alteration  made 
in  the  nature  of  the  clause;  that  was  to 
say,  no  claim  for  compensation  was  given  in 
the  substituted  clause  to  parties  who  were 
not  already  entitled  to  it.  All  that  was 
intended  to  be  enacted  was,  that  any  one 
who  should  have  to  decide  upon  any  claim 
arising  out  of  the  Railway  Act,  shoidd  take 
into  consideration  any  claim  that  might 
arise  out  of  this  Act,  and  award  additional 
compensation.  The  object  of  the  substi- 
tuted clause  was  to  comprise  the  two  clauses 
(seven  and  eight)  into  one  clause,  and  to 
put  it  more  neatly,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  observed,  that  railway 
legislation  had  hitherto  failed  of  accom- 
plishing all  the  good  that  the  public  were 
entitled  to  expect  in  return  for  the  many 
privileges  that  were  conceded  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  those  great  undertakings.  The 
utility  of  railways  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  disputed;  but  he  was  sorry  to  think  that 
the  directors  were  far  from  being  actuated 
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by  a  liberal  spirit  as  regarded  tbe  accom- 
modation tbey  were  willing  to  afford  to  the 
humbler  portion  of  the  community.  Great 
efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  a  third- 
class  train  of  carriages  for  the  special  use 
of  the  labouring  population  ;  but,  although 
such  carriages  were,  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  word,  provided,  yet  they  were  sub- 
jected to  so  many  inconveniences,  both  as 
regarded  the  hours  of  starting  and  the 
stoppages,  that  the  benefit  was  almost 
neutralised.  As  regarded  Sunday  travel- 
ling, that  in  many  instances  was  totally 
denied  to  the  humbler  classes.  He  would 
not  mention  any  particular  railway;  but  it 
was  well  known  that  in  many  instances  it 
had  occurred,  that  where  property  had 
been  purchased  by  railway  companies,  un- 
der the  assurance  that  stations  should  be 
established,  and  where  parties  had  dis- 
posed of  their  property  on  the  faith  of 
those  assui'ances,  and  had  given  up  the 
accommodation  of  travelling  which  they 
already  enjoyed,  the  railway  directors  had 
no  sooner  obtained  possession  than  they 
abandoned  their  original  undertaking,  and 
left  the  parties  without  any  railway  accom- 
modation at  all.  He  could  mention  an  in- 
stance in  the  case  of  a  railway  not  very 
far  from  London.  He  meant  the  Brighton 
Railway,  and  the  position  was  where  the 
road  diverged  to  Godston,  from  the  Brigh- 
ton Railway.  Forty  coaches  used  to  run 
on  that  road,  and  a  railway  station  was 
established  there,  and  existed  for  five  years. 
Property  was  purchased  in  the  neighbour- 
hood upon  the  faith  that  that  station  would 
remain;  but  what  had  happened?  Within 
the  last  month  the  whole  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  been  deprived  of  that  accommo- 
dation. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  thought 
that,  instead  of  discussing  the  construction 
of  the  clause,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
Committee  to  settle  the  principle  upon 
which  the  clause  should  be  framed.  There 
appeared  to  be  three  classes  of  landowners 
whose  interests  were  to  be  considered. 
The  first  were  those  who  had  made  agree- 
ments and  had  received  their  money,  but 
had  not  given  up  their  land.  These  clearly 
could  not  be  entitled  to  compensation.  The 
next  class  were  those  landowners  who  had 
made  their  agreements,  but  who  were  to 
receive  their  money  when  the  land  was  de- 
livered up;  and  the  third  class  were  those 
landowners  with  whom  agreements  would 
be  made  after  passing  this  Act.  Now,  it 
was  for  the  Committee  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  compeDsation  was  to  apply  to  all 


three  classes,  or  to  the  last  two,  or  to  the 
last  class  only.  He  conceived  it  would  be 
better  to  determine  that  question  before 
they  entered  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
construction  of  the  clause. 

Sir  G.  GLERK  thought  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  the  Government  had 
framed  the  clause  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  have  left  the  Committee  in  doubt 
whether  they  intended  to  compensate  all 
three  classes  of  landowners  enumerated  by 
the  Attorney  General,  or  only  two  or  one 
of  those  classes.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
those  parties  who  had  already  entered  into 
their  agreements  were  entitled  to  claim 
damages  for  the  injury  they  would  sustain 
by  reason  of  the  delay  in  the  completion  of 
their  contracts. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  observed,  that  much  in- 
jury might  be  sustained  by  a  party  in  this 
way — suppose  a  portion  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  factory  had  been  pur- 
chased by  a  company,  and  notice  already 
served  on  the  party  to  give  up  the  land,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  erect  new  buildings,  and  the 
necessary  contracts  were  entered  into  for 
that  purpose ;  then  suppose  that,  under 
this  Act,  the  railway  company  delayed 
taking  that  land  for  two  years,  would  not 
the  party  be  thereby  prevented  carrying 
out  his  new  works  ?  In  such  a  case,  the 
party  would  be  unquestionably  entitled  to 
compensation. 

Mr.  HUDSON  clearly  understood,  that 
where  the  company  had  given  notice  of 
their  intention  to  take  the  land,  they  must 
go  on  with  the  work  notwithstanding  this 
Act.  Having  given  such  notice,  this  Bill 
did  not  give  the  company  a  power  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  taking  the  land. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  remarked,  that  one 
of  the  Members  who  had  not  addressed  the 
House  on  the  present  occasion  was  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Derby,  whose  name 
was  printed  on  the  back  of  the  Bill  as 
one  of  its  authors.  It  was  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
two  clauses  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  was  directed,  and  that 
he  would  so  far  improve  upon  the  statement 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  declare  which 
of  the  three  courses  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Government 
would  adopt. 

Mr.  STRUTT  said,  he  understood  that 
it  was  intended  by  the  amended  clause  to 
convey  the  meaning  of  the  original  clause 
in  an  improved  form.     He  could  assure  the 
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Committee  that  the  clause  had  not  been 
altered  in  order  to  suit  the  views  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland. 

Mr.  HENLEY  thought  that  the  best 
course  which  could  be  taken  would  be  for 
the  Committee  to  agree  as  to  the  principle 
which  should  be  acted  upon,  and  leave  the 
Government  to  embody  it  in  a  fresh  clause. 
It  was  desirable  that  aU  the  three  classes 
of  landholders  should  have  the  benefit  of 
compensation;  and  he  was  sure  that  if  the 
principle  of  compensation  should  be  adopt- 
ed, no  damage  would  be  done,  because,  if 
the  railway  companies  should  suspend  their 
works,  they  would  erect  proper  fences  to 
guard  against  trespassers.  He  advised 
the  Government  to  withdraw  both  clauses, 
and  to  bring  up  a  new  one  embodying  the 
principle  of  compensation  in  the  report. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER understood  the  principle  of  the  ori- 
ginal clause  to  be  this,  that  no  landowner 
not  in  the  situation  of  a  person  who  would 
receive  notice  to  offer  opposition  to  a  Pri- 
vate Bill  for  an  extension  of  time,  should  be 
entitled  to  compensation  under  the  present 
Bill.  If  the  Committee  were  of  opinion 
that  the  amended  clause  did  not  carry  out 
that  principle,  he  had  no  objection  to  frame 
another  clause  in  which  it  should  be  more 
precisely  embodied. 

Mr.  SCOTT  approved  of  the  course 
suggested  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

Mr.  wood  said,  that  there  were  many 
cases  in  which  landholders  might  be  en- 
titled to  compensation;  for  instance,  a  per- 
son might  have  sold  his  land  on  condition 
that  a  station  should  be  made  upon  it 
within  a  certain  time.  He  was  inclined 
to  support  the  proposition  to  give  compen- 
sation to  every  person  who  should  have  a 
locus  standi  before  a  Committee  on  a  Pri- 
vate Bill  for  an  extension  of  time. 

Mu.  HENLEY  had  no  objection  to  limit 
the  compensation  to  every  person  who  would 
have  a  locus  standi  before  a  Committee  on 
a  Private  Bill. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tiie  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  accede  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford's  proposal. 

Mr.  RICARDO  informed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  by  adopting  the  principle 
which  had  been  enunciated,  he  would  en- 
danger the  Bill.  No  railway  company 
would  apply  for  an  extension  of  time,  if 
that  application  would  involve  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  whole  litigation  with  the  land- 
lords. All  the  attorneys  in  the  country 
would  bo  busy  iu  getting  up  actions  for 


compensation ;  and  if  the  damages  in  any 
case  were  laid  at  only  51,,  directors  would 
gladly  give  1002.  to  avoid  going  before  a 
jury,  or  a  reference  to  arbitrators.  The 
whole  railway  interest  would  now  oppose 
the  Bill,  and  the  Government  would  find 
they  had  raised  a  monster  which  thej  could 
not  easily  lay. 

Bill  went  through  Committee. 

The  House  resumed.  Report  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

COMMERCIAL  DISTRESS— ADJOURNED 
DEBATE  (THIRD  NIGHT). 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
Adjourned  Debate  on  the  recent  Commer- 
cial Distress,  having  been  read, 

The  Marquess  of  GRANBY  expressed 
his  fear  that  the  speech  of  the  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  restoring  confidence  to  the  commercial 
classes.  The  Committee  would  be  com- 
posed of  the  most  discordant  elements, 
and  they  were  not  likely  to  make  their  re- 
port, or  if  they  made  any  report,  it  would 
not  be  till  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 
time.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  spoken 
of  the  Bill  of  1844,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  it  had  existed  for  half  a 
century.  That  BiU  had  lived  for  three 
short  years,  and  was  adopted  by  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  disown  the  adopted  child 
in  the  year  1847.  He  said  the  circulation 
was  paralysed  by  the  state  of  alarm  that 
existed,  and  the  interference  of  the  Go- 
vernment provided  relief.  Was  not  that  a 
distinct  admission  that  the  Act  of  1844 
had  caused  the  pressure  and  panic?  If 
you  felt  a  pain  in  your  foot,  and  by  taking 
off  your  boot  you  relieved  it,  would  not 
that  prove  that  the  pain  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  and  tightness  occa- 
sioned by  the  boot?  The  right  hon.  C^en- 
tleman  went  on  to  say,  that,  although  a 
relaxation  of  the  Act  of  1844  was  recom- 
mended, yet  the  Act  was  not  violated.  It 
was  impossible  to  afford  a  greater  proof  of 
the  mischievous  operation  of  that  Act  than 
the  fact  that,  when  it  was  relaxed,  the  re- 
laxation did  not  increase  to  any  great  ex- 
tent the  circulation  of  notes.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  blame  the 
Bank  Directors  for  not  having,  until  the 
beginning  of  January,  raised  the  rate  of 
discount.  At  that  period  they  raised  it  to 
3  5  or  4  per  cent.  It  was  difficult,  how- 
ever, for  the  Bank  of  England  to  effect 
any  good  at  the  beginning  of  a  drain  of 
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the  precious  metala.  It  was  not  until  the 
panic  had  proceeded  for  some  time — un- 
til the  puhlio  were  obliged,  in  consequence 
of  being  unable  to  get  their  bills  discount- 
ed by  the  brokers,  to  go  to  the  Bank — 
that  the  Directors  of  that  establishment 
could  affect  the  circulation  of  the  country. 
By  the  Act  of  1844  the  banking  depart- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England  was  relieyed 
from  the  necessity,  which  it  before  exer- 
cised, of  watching  over  the  interests  of  the 
country.  That  department  was  told  that 
henceforward  it  was  to  consider  itself  in 
the  same  light  as  any  ordinary  bank  of 
issue.  That  being  the  case,  they  were 
bound  to  look  to  the  interests  of  their  pro- 
prietary. The  Bill  of  1844  tied  them  down 
in  certain  cases,  and  deprived  them  of  aU 
freedom  of  action.  In  the  words  of  Lord 
Ashburton — 

— "it  became  a  question  between  limitation  by 
rule,  and  limitation  by  discretion.  The  limitation 
by  rule  would  act  only  in  a  state  of  things  as  in- 
variable as  the  rule  itself." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say 
that  he  did  not  attribute  the  distress  of  the 
country  to  the  Act  of  1844,  but  to  the 
want  of  capital;  and  that  that  want  of  ca- 
pital arose  from  the  immense  extension  of 
railways  in  the  country,  and  the  great  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn  that  had  taken 
place.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Granby)  did 
not  believe  that  the  capital  expended  on 
railways  was  lost  or  withdrawn  from  the 
circulation  of  the  country;  but  he  did  ac- 
knowledge that  the  exportation  of  thirty- 
three  millions  in  bullion  to  pay  for  foreign 
corn,  was  a  very  great  evil.  On  this  sub- 
ject there  had  been  some  misapprehension 
as  to  what  the  party  to  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  belong  had  stated.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Surrey  remarked,  last  night, 
that  that  party  regretted  that  com  came 
into  this  country  during  a  time  of  famine. 
He  believed  that  no  expression  of  the  kind 
fell  from  any  one  of  that  party.  What 
they  had  contended  for  was,  that,  if  the 
com  laws  had  not  been  repealed,  the  same 
amount  of  com  would  have  been  admitted 
under  the  circumstances;  but  that,  when- 
ever admitted,  it  would  be  paid  for  by  bul- 
lion, and  not  by  our  manufactures.  And 
now  that  their  words  had  proved  true,  they 
pointed  to  the  fact,  and  reminded  the 
country  of  the  evil.  But  it  was  said,  though 
this  might  be  the  case  now,  in  the  time  of 
famine,  it  would  not  be  so  generaUy.  He 
presumed  it  could  not  be  meant  that  it 
could  make  any  difference  whether  the  im- 
portation took  place  in  consequence  of  a 


diminished  crop  grown  on  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres,  or  whether  from  a  diminished 
supply  in  consequence  of  fewer  acres  be- 
ing under  cultivation,  though  the  crop  per 
acre  might  be  an  average  one.  What 
must  be  meant,  therefore,  was,  that  the 
countries  from  which  we  imported  the  corn, 
in  consequence  of  the  suddenness  of  the 
demand,  had  not  time  to  prepare  to  take 
our  manufactures,  and  were  therefore  ob- 
liged to  take  our  gold ;  that  America  said, 
**  We  are  very  sorry  we  cannot  take  your 
manufactures  at  present;  but  give  us  a 
little  time,  we  will  blow  our  furnaces  out, 
and  destroy  our  manufactures  to  make  room 
for  yours.*'  But,  he  would  ask,  was  there 
any  likelihood  of  their  so  doing  ?  Did  any 
one  really  and  truly  believe  that  America 
would  exchange  her  cotton  for  our  manu- 
factures ?  Mr.  Spackman,  in  speaking  of 
America,  said — 

— **  that  although  naturally  preferring  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  the  rapid  increase  of  her  population 
caused  her  to  turn  her  attention  to  that  which 
was  the  natural  production  of  her  own  soil.  Not 
onl^  did  she  make  wonderful  progress  in  the  man** 
ufacture  of  cotton  goods,  but  it  was  the  intention 
of  Congress  to  increase  the  import  duties  in  order 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  in  Mexico.  This 
was  indicative  of  her  policy  to  protect  herself  by 
all  means  in  her  power.  In  addition  to  this,  her 
discoveries  of  coal  and  iron  opened  up  a  new 
branch  of  industry  to  her  which  bid  fair  to  inter- 
fere with  an  important  item  of  our  exports  to  that 
ooimtry." 

There  was  also  a  passage  in  the  Times,  to 
which  he  would  beg  the  attention  of  tho 
House : — 

**  The  first  bar  of  American  iron  was  made  in 
1844,  and  now  an  American  paper  said,  '  it  was 
made  at  the  rate  of  120,000  tons  per  annum. 
This  would  lay  four  miles  of  railway  per  day,  or 
1,200  miles  per  year,  and  hence  the  prospect  of 
any  large  importation  of  iron  from  Great  Britain 
could  hardly  be  looked  for.'  In  Pennsylvania  the 
anthracite  coal,  which  abounded,  stimulated  seve- 
ral branches  of  manufacture.  One  iron  manu- 
facturer in  that  State  consumed  50,000  tons  of 
anthracite  and  100,000  bushels  of  bitumen  coals 
every  year." 

Was  it  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  America 
would  encourage  the  manufactures  of  this 
country  in  preference  to  her  own?  He 
thought  he  could  prove  from  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  that 
the  cause  of  the  distress  in  the  country 
was  not  the  want  of  capital.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  stated  very  truly  that  no 
measure  of  the  Government  could  increase 
the  capital  of  the  country.  Of  course  it 
could  not.  But,  almost  in  the  same  breath, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  credit  for 
tbo  suspension  of  the  Act  of  1844^  which 
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suspension  he  said  had  the  effect  of  miti- 
gating the  panic  and  relieving  the  country. 
It  was  not  then  the  want  of  capital  that 
occasioned  the  distress  and  panic;  it  was 
the  want  of  confidence  in  the  Act  of  1844. 
The  ohjection  to  the  corn  laws  was  not 
that  foreign  com  would  not  he  admitted 
during  famine  prices,  hut  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fluctuation  of  prices  the 
merchants  of  this  country  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  hringing  it  into  the  market. 
He  helieved,  however,  that  the  fluctuations 
in  price  had  heen  much  greater  since 
free  trade  had  heen  estahlished.  Last 
year  the  price  of  com  varied  from  40^.  to 
120^.,  and  so  much  variation,  or  anything 
approaching  to  it,  had  never  taken  place 
hefore.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  went  on 
to  say,  that  amongst  the  earliest  and  most 
numerous  failures,  were  the  com  factors. 
He  might  add  to  them  the  merchants  en- 
gaged in  the  East  India  trade;  and  was 
not  their  failure,  he  would  ask,  owing  to 
free  trade,  to  the  competition  which  they 
were  ohliged  to  enter  into  with  slave-grown 
sugar  ?  He  held  in  his  hand  the  contract 
of  the  Grantham  union,  which  contained 
the  prices  of  different  articles  in  Octoher 
1846  and  1847.  From  that  contract  he 
learned  that  the  price  of  sugar  was  6d.  a 
Ih.  in  Oct.  1846,  and  the  same  in  Oct.  1847; 
so  that,  while  Parliament  was  ruining 
the  colonies  and  our  merchants,  it  was  not 
henefiting  the  labourers  by  its  measures. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  prided  himself  on 
having  8,000,000?.  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England.  Of  what  use  was  that,  when 
no  one  could  touch  it  ?  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  boast  of  having  in  a  time  of 
famine  8,000,000  quarters  of  grain  in  the 
Tower,  whilst  the  people  were  famishing 
for  the  want  of  it.  He  thought  that  in- 
stead of  endeavouring  to  contract  the  cir- 
culation when  gold  was  required  to  pay  for 
our  imports  of  corn,  we  should  rather  en- 
deavour, by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
make  the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  country; 
and  we  should  also  increase  our  superstruc- 
ture of  paper  money,  so  that  we  might 
have  the  larger  quantity  of  gold  to  pay 
for  our  imports.  We  had  lately  made  a 
great  experiment  in  this  country,  by  adopt- 
ing the  principle  of  free  trade.  That  ex- 
periment had  proved  most  injurious.  It 
placed  our  own  countrymen,  who  were 
saddled  with  the  burden  of  taxation,  in 
competition  with  untaxed  foreigners,  and 
we  had  also  given  foreigners  the  means  of 
using   whatever  peculiar  advantages  we 


possessed.  While  we  provided  for  taking 
whatever  the  foreigner  might  choose  to 
send  us,  we  omitted  to  stipulate  for  the 
privilege  of  sending,  on  the  same  terms, 
our  own  products  to  the  foreigner.  He 
would  now  ask  those  who  advocated  that 
experiment,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
relieve  commerce  and  untie  the  strings  of 
trade,  to  join  with  him  in  entreating  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  untie  the 
hands  of  our  manufacturers — to  free  the 
commercial  classes  of  this  country  from  the 
incubus  now  weighing  upon  them — ^to  do 
something  more  for  them  than  institute  a 
useless  inquiry.  The  mercantile  commu* 
nity  of  this  country  were  in  want  of  imme- 
diate relief,  and  to  tell  them  that  they 
could  not  get  relief  until  this  Committee 
had  reported,  was  to  slight  and  overlook 
the  most  important  interests  of  the  coun* 
try.  He  would  entreat  the  Government  to 
remember  the  failures  that  had  already 
taken  place  —  failures  amounting  to 
15,000,000?.  or  16,000,000?.  He  would 
entreat  them  to  remember  that  it  was  not 
only  the  merchants  and  great  traders  who 
were  ruined  by  the  Bank  restrictions,  but 
to  them  all  classes  in  this  country,  down  to 
the  smallest  trader,  owed  their  sufferings. 
He  had  been  told  that  of  seventy  houses 
in  the  East  India  and  China  trade,  seven- 
teen would  not  survive  the  present  crisis. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  stated, 
the  other  night,  that  the  energy  of  the 
people  of  this  country  would  enable  them 
once  more  to  surmount  their  difficulties, 
and  that  the  Government,  though  thej 
would  not  assist  them  with  their  wisdom, 
would  go  along  with  them.  He  hoped 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  depend  too 
much  on  the  energy  of  the  people  of  this 
country  as  a  means  of  repairing  our  pre- 
sent commercial  calamities;  but  that  he,  as 
the  head  of  the  Government,  would,  as  it 
was  his  duty  in  all  our  great  national  emer- 
gencies, not  only  go  along  with  the  people 
in  their  endeavours  to  restore  their  for- 
mer prosperous  position,  but  would  lead 
them,  and  do  his  utmost  to  remove  the 
difliculties  and  dangers  at  present  existing 
in  the  commercial  world.  Then  would  he, 
in  common  with  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  have  confidence 
in  the  energy  and  resolution  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Before  he  sat  down,  he 
must  say,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  were  de- 
termined to  turn  aside  from  the  prayers  of 
the  people — if  he  were  determined  not  to^ 
listen  to  those  cries  of  distress  which  were 
arising  from  all  parts  of  the  empire — he^ 
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for  one,  would  not  consent  to  go  into  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry — ^he,  for  one,  would 
not  consent  to  postpone  affording  relief  to 
the  country  until  that  Committee  had  pre- 
sented its  report,  as  he  did  hope  ana  be- 
lieve that  some  definite  proposition  would 
be  made  by  his  side  of  the  House  to  give 
immediate  relief  to  the  incubus  imposed 
upon  the  commercial  classes  by  the  Act  of 
1844. 

Mr.  F.  T.  baring  said:  Among  the 
advantages  which  I  hope  will  be  derived 
from  this  discussion,  one  is,  that  it  has 
already  brought  before  the  House  tho  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury  (Mr.  J.  Wilson). 
That  hon.  Member  has  spoken  so  clearly 
and  ably  on  an  intricate  subject,  that 
he  will  always  command  the  attention  of 
the  House ;  but  I  think  that  the  Amend- 
ment which  he  has  moved  on  the  Motion 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is,  in 
some  degree,  unnecessary.  If  the  hon. 
Member  had  had  more  experience  of  the 
practical  working  of  Committees,  he  would 
have  been  aware  that  it  is  impossible 
to  limit  any  inquiry  that  may  be  under- 
taken by  the  words  in  which  the  subject 
may  be  referred.  In  this  case,  practically, 
the  inquiry  will  extend  to  the  same  range 
and  embrace  the  same  points,  whether  the 
words  adopted  in  referring  the  question 
are  those  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  those  proposed  to  be  substi- 
tuted by  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury. 
Any  discussion,  therefore,  of  this  point,  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Amendment  is  an 
improvement  on  the  original  Motion,  is  of 
very  little  practical  consequence ;  and  as 
tho  fullest  and  most  ample  inquiry  is  de- 
sired, the  wider  reference  to  the  Committee 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  decided  upon.  I  am 
not  very  critical  on  the  language;  but  if  I 
was  to  object  at  all,  my  objection  would  be 
that  there  is  no  distinct  reference  to  those 
letters  of  the  noble  Lord  and  right  hon. 
Gentleman  which  have  been  the  cause  of 
our  being  called  so  early  together.  The  Go- 
vernment undertook  a  very  grave  responsi- 
bility in  suspending  the  operation  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament;  no  doubt  their  conduct 
must  incidentally  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed.  But  I  should  still 
have  preferred  that  those  letters  had  bceu 
specifically  referred  to  the  Committee.  It  is 
a  serious  step  to  suspend  the  operation  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  House  should 
look  with  jealousy  on  the  exercise  of  such 
a  power ;  and  Ministers  should  know  that 
every  such  step  will  be  most  carefully 
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looked  into  by  Parliament.  But  it  is  not 
because  I  object  to  the  course  which  the 
Government  has  taken  that  I  say  this. 
It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that, 
after  listening  attentively  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  I  find  my- 
self  compelled  to  approve  of  the  course 
which  has  been  taken.  While  admitting 
this,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  regretting 
very  deeply  the  necessity  under  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  found  himself  of  breaking 
through  the  law;  but  I  think  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
the  Government  had  to  choose  between 
the  strict  adherence  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  state  of  increasing  danger  and 
diflficulty.  And,  having  decided  on  moving 
at  aU,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  gave  way 
just  at  the  proper  time.  I  throw  aside,  of 
course,  all  party  feelings,  and  all  those 
considerations  which  might  spring  from 
political  attachment  to  my  friends  below  me. 
I  will  take  an  impartial  view  of  the  case. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  frightened  with- 
out reason.  Of  all  those  men  at  whom  I 
would  have  pointed  as  not  likely  to  tremble 
before  a  little  danger,  I  would  first  have 
mentioned  the  noble  Lord  and  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  I  am  assured  that  when  they 
resolved  on  violating  the  law,  it  was  not  a 
small  matter  which  induced  them  to  as- 
sume that  heavy  responsibility  which  now 
rests  upon  them.  I  will  not  conceal  from 
myself  that  tho  circumstance  of  their  hav- 
ing so  given  way  has  had  a  very  great  and 
serious  effect,  not  directly  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  but  upon  the  view 
which  the  public  will  be  disposed  to  take 
of  our  monetary  concerns,  and  of  the  laws 
which  should  regulate  them.  It  will  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Bill  had  to  be  sus- 
pended upon  tho  very  first  occasion  on 
which  it  was  put  to  a  trial;  and  this  natur- 
ally will  diminish  the  confidence  which  was 
before  placed  in  that  Act.  My  right  hon. 
Friend,  perhaps,  did  all  he  proposed  to  do 
so  far  as  regards  tho  restoring  confidence 
to  the  money  market;  but,  in  doing  that, 
he  has  left  for  himself  a  still  harder  task 
— to  restore  confidence  in  the  laws  which 
regulate  our  monetary  system.  Uncon- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  Administra- 
tion, I  have  endeavoured  to  watch,  so  far 
as  my  limited  information  allowed  me,  the 
working  of  the  Bill  of  1844.  I  have  en- 
deavoiu-ed  to  do  this  fairly,  and  with  no 
reference  to  any  predisposition  I  may  have 
had  in  its  favour.  When  that  Bill  was 
passed,  I  contemplated  from  its  operation 
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three  different  and  main  adyantages;  and  I 
have  examined  the  results  to  see  how  far 
mj  expectations  have  heen  realised.  One 
of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  was,  that  by 
placing  restrictions  on  the  private  banks, 
it  would  check  that  over-issue  of  those 
banks  which  had  previously  either  by  them- 
selyes  produced  the  most  serious  evils,  or 
had  counteracted  the  efforts  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  when,  in  a  time  of  approaching 
difficulty,  that  establishment  was  desirous 
of  taking  proper  precautions.  And  of  that 
part  of  the  BUI,  my  expectations  have  been 
entirely  fulfilled.  In  April  last  those  who 
doubted  the  operation  of  the  Bill  admitted 
that  that  portion  of  it  worked  well,  and 
even  expressed  a  wish  that  so  much  of  it 
might  be  retained.  There  are  Gentlemen, 
however,  who  have  a  great  objection  to  the 
Bill,  because  it  did  not  prevent  speculation. 
Do  they  mean  that  they  expected  any  such 
effect?  If  so,  I  think  it  was  a  most  unrea- 
sonable expectation.  Such  an  expectation 
was  never  held  out.  Perhaps  in  the  speeches 
when  the  Bill  was  under  discussion,  a  sen- 
tence here  and  there  may  be  picked  out, 
inferring  that  it  would  tend  to  restrain  ex- 
cessive speculation.  But  all  the  laudatory 
phrases  uttered  carelessly  in  debate  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  expectations  of  the 
framers  and  authors  of  the  Bill,  We  all 
know  that  in  this  House  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  exaggeration.  If  the  thing  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  good  thing,  there  never 
was  such  a  blessing  before;  and  if  it  is  a 
bad  thing,  we  predict  utter  and  extreme 
ruin  to  the  country.  But  there  was  no 
real  expectation  that  the  Bill  would  pre- 
vent over-speculation.  You  cannot  prevent 
speculation  by  any  monetary  system  what- 
ever. Your  object  was  this — that  when, 
from  other  causes,  excitement  and  over- 
speculation  existed,  your  restriction  should 
prevent  any  increased  excitement  arising 
from  the  over-issue  of  joint  and  private 
banks.  That  was  your  object,  and  that  you 
accomplished.  Tlicre  has  been  plenty  of 
speculation  undoubtedly.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  speculation  in  railways.  Now, 
one  thing  is  very  singular  in  the  House  of 
Commons — its  shortness  of  memory,  its 
forgetfulness  of  what  it  did  a  few  years 
ago.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  re- 
collect what  was  the  great  grievance  and 
subject  of  complaint  some  time  ago  ?  It 
was,  that  you  had  so  much  capital  you 
could  not  find  any  profitable  mode  of  in- 
vestment for  the  whole  of  it.  Well,  of 
course,  when  that  was  the  case,  capital 
found  an  outlet  in  every  possible  direction,  j 


and  you  could  not  but  haye  Bpeocdatum. 
And  then  you  had  another  difficulty;  jou 
had  a  great  mass  of  labour  for  which  ycm 
had  no  employment.  Both  your  capital 
and  your  labour  were  finding  channels  for 
themselves  in  foreign  countries.  If  there 
was  any  blessing  for  which  you  might  have 
prayed  then,  it  was  for  reasonable  modes 
of  profitably  employing  your  capital,  and 
honestly  employing  your  labour.  The 
blessing  eventually  came,  and  you  found 
what  you  wished  for  in  railways.  I  am 
very  well  aware  that  railways  have  been 
overdone,  just  as  every  other  specula- 
tion is  overdone;  but  I  confess,  while  I 
am  not  insensible  to  the  evils  arising  from 
over-speculation,  that  I  have  considerable 
doubts  of  the  expediency  now  of  the  House 
or  the  Government  interfering  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  or  directing  speculation. 
No  Act  of  Parliament  can  stop  speculation. 
You  have  it,  in  one  shape  or  another,  from 
time  to  time;  and  if  I  have  read  the  history 
of  my  country  aright,  I  can  see  no  reason 
to  fear  but  that,  so  long  as  you  leave  us 
free,  there  will  always  be  sufficient  energy 
and  intelligence  to  raise  us  from  any  of 
those  temporary  difficulties  resulting  horn 
an  excess  of  speculation  in  which,  as  now, 
we  may  find  ourselves.  It  is  only  when 
you  enact  by  law  how  long  the  labourer 
shall  work,  and  how  the  capitalist  shall 
invest  his  money,  that  I  begin  to  doubt  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  country.  I  hope  that 
no  such  attempt  will  be  made  now.  A 
Committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  whom 
Railway  Bills  are  to  be  referred,  with  a 
view  of  seeing  what  is  to  go  on,  and 
what  must  be  stopped.  The  same  thing 
has  been  tried  before.  I  was  one  of  the 
Committee ;  the  proposition  never  was  ac- 
tually made  to  the  Committee,  and  I  never 
gave  it  any  encouragement.  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  now  as  I  was  then.  I  grant 
all  the  evils  that  may  flow  from  speculation; 
but  I  question  the  wisdom  of  a  Committee 
of  this  House  telling  me — though  I  am  no 
speculator — or  any  one  else,  how  we  shidl 
deal  with  our  money.  I  hope,  however, 
if  any  such  recommendation  is  to  emanate 
from  a  Committee,  this  Committee  will  do 
its  work  well — that  it  will  give  us  some 
comprehensive  report,  and  tell  us  on 
what  principles  we  ought  to  go.  I 
hope  they  will  do  their  business  in  a  busi* 
ness-like  manner.  The  supposition  on 
which  they  are  proceeding  is,  that  there 
are  too  many  railways  contemplated  for 
the  floating  capital  of  the  country  to  pro- 
vide for ;  and  I  expect  of  the  Committee 
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that  they  will  enter  into  all  the  details,  and 
giye  us  those  reasons  on  which  they  found 
this  conclusion ;  what  is  the  floating  and 
what  is  the  fixed  capital  of  the  country, 
and  how  much  is  required  for  our  legitimate 
wants.  We  are  told  that  the  rate  of  interest 
derived  on  loans  to  railways  is  so  high  that 
we  cannot  go  on  with  our  regular  trade; 
if  that  be  so,  the  Committee  should  in- 
form us  to  what  extent  they  consider  the 
rate  of  interest  may  be  allowed  to  rise, 
and  how  far  capital  ought  to  be  free  in 
its  inyestments.  Let  us  know  whether 
we  are  to  have  a  recommendation  of  some 
new  usury  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fending the  mercantile  and  manufactur- 
ing interests  against  railways,  on  the 
ground  that  they  monopolise  the  floating 
capital.  The  more  I  consider  this  ques- 
tion the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we 
shall  be  unable  to  lay  down  any  well-de- 
fined principle  to  which,  under  all  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  safe  to  adhere.  Just 
at  the  present  moment  it  woidd  probably 
be  no  very  great  harm  if  we  decided  upon 
"  hanging  up"  all  the  Railway  Bills;  but 
if  you  enter  upon  an  inquiry  in  order  to 
find  out  what  ought  to  go  on  and  what 
ought  to  be  rejected,  you  undertake  a 
task  in  which  you  are  certain  to  fail.  In 
the  story  of  BasseUiSf  there  is  a  philo- 
sopher who  laboured  under  the  delusion 
that  to  him  was  given  the  superintendence 
of  the  weather :  that  he  was  to  measure 
out  the  sunshine,  and  the  wind,  and  the 
rain.  The  poor  old  soul  lived  a  very  un- 
quiet life;  but  when  he  recovered  from  his 
dream,  he  had  at  least  the  consolation 
that  he  had  done  no  mischief.  Now,  I  do 
not  know  to  whom  is  to  be  intrusted  the 
task  of  directing  the  commerce  of  the 
country;  who  is  to  draw  off  an  excess  of 
money  in  one  direction  to  force  it  into 
another,  or  who  is  to  bottle  up  our  floating 
capital,  lest  it  should  be  too  hastily  trans- 
ferred into  fixed  capital;  but,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  or  the  Committee, 
they  will  have  to  awake  some  time  or 
other  from  their  delusion,  and  I  hope 
they  will  bo  able  to  assure  themselves  that 
they  have  done  no  mischief.  There  is 
another  expectation  which  I  entertained  of 
the  Act  of  1 844,  and  this,  also,  I  think, 
has  been  realised.  Let  us  remember  what 
took  place  in  1837-9.  The  cause  of  the 
difiiculties  in  those  years  was  very  plain. 
We  had  great  prosperity  in  the  first  place, 
then  came  some  accidental  reason  for  a  turn 
in  the  exchanges,  and  the  result  was  an 
external  run  upon  the  Bank  for  gold.   The 


Bank  attempted  to  set  the  exchanges  right, 
and  ultimately  succeeded,  but  not  before 
the  amount  of  gold  left  in  its  coffers  was 
so  small  that  an  internal  drain  would,  in 
aU  probability,  have  rendered  necessary 
a  suspension  of  cash  payments.  This  is 
the  real  history  of  the  affair.  I  was  not 
then  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  but  had 
the  means  of  knowing  what  was  going  on» 
and  remember  well  the  deep  anxiety  which 
was  then  felt,  as  at  one  time  I  saw  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  from  day  to  day. 
The  bullion  of  the  Bank  was,  in  1839,  as 
low  as  2,000,0001^.,  and  perfectly  unable 
to  meet  any  internal  drain  if  it  had 
arisen.  In  remedying  this  state  of  things 
this  Bill  has  perfectly  answered  to  every 
expectation.  Whether  right  or  wrong 
in  other  respects,  the  effect  of  it  has 
been  to  set  the  exchanges  right,  with  an 
amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  which 
left  them  free  to  act,  and,  at  any  rate, 
free  from  any  fears  of  those  interned 
drains  which  at  one  time  were  by  no  means 
visionary.  When  I  left  office  I  was  not  free 
from  alarm  and  considerable  apprehen- 
sion that  if  our  monetary  system  continued 
to  exist  as  it  then  was,  it  was  not  at  all  an 
impossibility  that  in  the  very  next  season 
of  distress  the  Bank  would  stop  cash  pay- 
ments. Looking  back,  then,  to  the  combi- 
nation of  difficulties  which  we  have  recent- 
ly had  to  struggle  against,  I  will  not  con- 
ceal from  the  House  my  conviction,  that  if 
all  those  disasters  had  come  upon  you  with 
no  other  check  or  precaution  than  were 
provided  before  the  enactment  of  the  Bill 
of  1844,  we  should  now  have  had  to  be 
considering  how  we  should  deal  with  a 
crisis  much  more  serious  and  ruinous  than 
that  through  which  we  are  passing.  So 
far,  therefore,  my  expectations  of  the  Bill 
have  not  been  falsified.  I  wish  I  could 
say  the  same  with  regard  to  that  third  an- 
ticipation which  I  formed.  Amongst  other 
expectations  was  this,  that  the  Bank  would 
commence  their  operations  earlier  ;  and, 
by  withdrawing  their  notes  gradually  from 
circulation  as  the  gold  was  withdrawn 
from  the  country,  the  effect  upon  commer- 
cial people  would  be  gradual  and  cautious. 
Under  the  old  system  it  was  said  that  the 
Bank  neglected  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  did  not  take  their  precautions  early 
enough,  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  when  a  time  of  difficulty  and  danger 
came,  the  Bank  sought  to  save  itself  at 
any  expense.  The  expectation — and  I  do 
not  separate  myself  from  others,  for  I 
entertained  that  expectation — was,  that  by 
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compelling  the  Bank  to  take  earlier  pre- 
cautionary steps,  and  by  making  that  mea- 
sure gradual,  the  country  would  have  been 
saved  from  those  convulsive  efforts  which 
the  Bank  was  accustomed  to  make;  and 
crises  such  as  these,  although  they  might 
still   occur,   would    yet  be   mitigated    in 
their  operation.     I  admit  that  that  expec- 
tation has  entirely  failed.     But  still  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  principle  upon 
which  that  expectation  was  founded  was 
correct  and  true,  and  the  more  so  when  I 
look  at  the  operations  of  the  Bank  itself.   I 
have  avoided  troubling  the  House  with  sta- 
tistics; but,  for  the  purpose  of  making  my- 
self clear  upon  this  point,  I  will  trespass 
upon   them   with   an   extract,  merely  re- 
questing the  House  to  observe  that  1  take 
the  figures    under  the    old   system.      I 
find,  then,  that  the  amount  of  bullion  in 
the  Bank  on  September  12,    1846,  was 
16,354,000;.,  and  that  on  April  17,  1847, 
it  was  reduced  to  9,330,000^. ;  being  a  di- 
minution of  7,024,000?.     Now,  I  take  the 
same  dates  with  respect  to  the  circulation 
of  notes,  and  1  find  that  on  September  12, 
1846,  the  amount  was  20,982,000?.,  and 
on  April  17,  1847,  it  was  21,228,000?.; 
being  an  increase  of  246,000?.    Now,  I  do 
not  know  what  might  have  been  the  ex- 
pectation of  my  right  hon.  Friend  or  of 
those  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  benches 
who  are  more  acquainted  with  this  subject 
than  I  am;  but,  for  myself,  I  must  say, 
that  1  never  entertained  the  idea  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  under  the  opera- 
tion  of  this  Bill  to  have  shown   such  a 
set  of  figures.      If  we  could   have   sup- 
posed this  possible  when  we  were  in  Com- 
mittee in  lo40  collecting  the  evidence  up- 
on which  tho  Bill  was  founded — if  a  case 
had  been  brought  before  us  in  which  when 
the  bullion  had  run  off  7,000,000?.  the 
notes   had  increased  250,000?.  —  then  I 
should  have  said,  that  such  a  case  was  the 
strongest   argument  for  the  alteration  of 
your  system,  and  the  strongest  reason  for 
a  Bill  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.     I  know  I  am  told,  in 
answer  to  this,  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of 
the  Bank.  This  answer  docs  not  satisfy  me. 
I  behove,  if  we  look  back,  we  shall  find 
that  the  operation  of  the  deposits  and  the 
question  of  the  reserve  was  not  sufficiently 
considered  either  by  those  who  were  fa- 
vourable  or   those  who  were   opposed  to 
the  Bill.     I  cannot  find  in  the  evidence 
before  the  Committee  of  1840  more  than 
a  few  sentences  leading  me  to   suppose 
that  danger  arising  from  such  a  cause  was 


contemplated  or  referred  to;  yet  this  was 
a  most  important  consideration,  for  it  was 
.  by  the  reserve  the  Bank  was  enabled  to  do 
what  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Bill- 
when  gold  was  running  out  not  to  reduce 
their  circulation  by  a  single  pound.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  system  works  satisfactorily 
in  this  respect;  and,  in  fact,  the  point  did 
not  receive  anything  like  a  sufficient  con- 
sideration.    Perhaps  it  was  impossible,  be- 
fore the  Bill  was  in  practical  operation,  to 
see  how  the  reserve  of  notes  would  operate; 
but  it  certainly  never  entered  into  the  con- 
templation of  any  one  then  considering  the 
subject  that  7,000,000?.  in  gold  should  run 
off,  and  yet  that  the  notes  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  would  rather  increase  than  di- 
minish.    Without  at  present  saying  whe- 
ther the  expectations  I  entertained  when  I 
supported  the  Bill,  have  been  disappointed 
or  fulfilled,  this  much  I  will  say,  that  I 
have  listened  attentively  to  all  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  offered  to  that  mea- 
sure by  different  Gentlemen,  and  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  several  objections  are  based,  are  the 
most  discordant  and  incongruous  that  can 
well  be  imagined.     One  Gentleman  alleges 
that  this  Bill  has  been  the  whole  and  sole 
cause  of  the  commercial  distress;  he  attri- 
butes every  evil  to  the  Bill ;  but  scarcely 
has  he  sat  down  before  another  Gentleman 
rises,  belonging  to  a  school  the  disciples  of 
which  assure  us  that  the  Bill  is  utterly  and 
entirely  ineffective.     I  have  heard  it  dis- 
tinctly stated,  on  the  one  hand,  that  by  the 
law  the  circulation  was  starved,  and  com- 
merce ruined;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the 
Bank  had  no  power  either  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  circulation  by  a  single  note. 
Now,  it  really  would  be  convenient,  before 
you  attack  the  Bill,  to  decide  whether  the 
Bill  is  an  inefficient  Bill,  or  an  over-effi- 
cient Bill;  for  surely  it  is  impossible  it 
should  be  both.     If  you  believe  the  accu- 
sations against  the  Bill  brought  by  the 
Gentleman  who  ascribes  to  it  all  the  diffi- 
culty and  disaster  that  has  occurred — that 
it  has  crushed  credit  and  stopped  circula- 
tion— then  what  becomes  of  tho  arguments 
of  that  class  of  Gentlemen  who  contend 
that  the  Bill  is  altogether  nugatory,  and 
has  no  effect  whatever:  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  latter  position  be  true,  what 
becomes  in  turn  of  the  charges  of  distress 
and  mischief  which  are  laid  to  the  account 
of  the  Bill  ?     I  do  wish  Gentlemen  would 
have  the  good  sense  to  decide  what  those 
charges  against  the  Bill  really  are.     But 
both  classes  of  objectors  are  anxious  to  free 
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the  Bank  from  the  restriction,  and  leave  the 
management  of  the  circulation  to  them.  I 
cannot  hut  rememher  what  took  place  in 
times  hefore  the  Bill  of  1 844,  concerning  dis- 
cretion vested  in  the  Bank.  All  the  same  ac- 
cusations and  ohjections  were  then  hrought 
forward.  Deputation  after  deputation  came 
up  to  complain  of  the  misery  created  hy 
having  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  commer- 
cial world  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bank.  Is  it 
so  very  long  ago,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
forgotten  the  manifesto  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Manchester  ?  As  I  find  that 
memories  are  really  short  upon  this  mat- 
ter, I  will  state  what  was  the  opinion — 
not  of  philosophers,  not  of  theorists,  but — 
of  practical  men;  and  I  ask  the  House  to 
listen  to  the  sentiments  of  the  men — the 
first  of  your  manufacturers — commercially 
representing  the  opinion  of  Manchester, 
the  great  mart  of  your  cotton  manufac- 
tures, upon  that  system  to  which  in  the 
opinion  of  some — rather  hastily  formed 
perhaps — ^but,  at  any  rate  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  we  ought  to  return.  They  detail 
first  the  effects  of  the  measures  of  the 
Bank,  and  then  proceed  to  speak  of  the 
powers  given  them  under  the  old  law : — 

**  That  such  a  power  over  the  property,  and,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  health,  morals,  and  very  lives 
of  the  community,  should  be  vested  in  the  hands 
of  twenty-six  irresponsible  individuals,  for  the  ex- 
clusive benefit  of  a  body  of  Bank  proprietors, 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  singular 
anomalies  of  the  present  day  ;  that  the  secret  acts 
of  these  individuals,  veiled  as  they  are  even  from 
the  eyes  of  their  own  constituents,  should  decide 
the  fortunes  of  our  capitalists  and  the  fate  of  our 
artisans — that  upon  the  error  or  wisdom  of  their 
judgment  should  depend  the  happiness  or  misery 
of  millions — and  that  against  the  most  capricious 
exercise  of  this  power  there  should  bo  neither 
appeal  nor  remedy — that  such  a  state  of  things 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  must  be  regarded  as  a 
reproach  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age,  and  as  to- 
tally irreconcilcable  with  every  principle  of  public 
justice." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing city  of  Manchester  upon  the 
working  of  that  system  which  now  you 
speak  of  with  so  much  attachment — the 
system  of  entire  discretion  vested  in  the 
Bank.  From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee about  to  be  appointed,  I  should  not 
be  very  likely  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
the  inquiry  with  a  very  obstinate  disposi- 
tion to  stand  by  any  Act  I  was  instrumen- 
tal in  passing,  if  I  thought  it  wrong.  I 
should  go  into  Committee  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  real  working  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  and  to  give  to  the  inquiry  into  that 
Act  my  best  and  gravest  consideration,  with 


the  sole  view  of  coming  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion as  truth  and  experience  may  warrant. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  sit  down 
without  earnestly  entreating  this  House  not 
to  be  led  to  a  hasty  decision  by  mere 
language,  however  effective  and  eloquent 
— not  to  be  induced  to  make  a  sudden 
jump  either  the  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
entreat  it  to  take  time — to  inquire  dili- 
gently and  patiently — to  ascertain  clearly 
and  decidedly,  before  they  act ;  for  of  all 
the  plagues  that  can  beset  the  human  mind, 
none  is  worse  than  the  fever  for  doing 
something  without  knowing  what.  Inquire, 
then,  and  come  to  one  conclusion  or  an- 
other ;  you  may  come  to  many  conclusions 
and  to  false  conclusions  ;  for  you  are  but 
men,  and  your  decisions  may  be  wrong. 
But  if  you  decide  without  inquiry,  then  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  you  are  committing 
an  act  of  criminal  negligence,  and  adopt- 
ing a  course  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 
Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  trade — 
those  recovering  from  recent  suffering — 
must  feel  warmly,  and  may  allow  their  feel- 
ings to  influence  their  judgment;  but  you 
are  legislatora,  and  if  you  allow  your  judg- 
ment to  be  overborne  by  your  feelings,  you 
at  once  commit  a  grave  political  crime. 
You  are  bound  calmly  to  investigate  this 
great  political  question.  You  talk  of 
months  of  time;  but  months  are  of  no  im- 
portance compared  with  that  of  coming  to 
a  right  and  just  decision  upon  a  subject  of 
such  momentous  importance. 

Mr.  HERRIES  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House,  had  recalled  their  attention  to  a 
topic  of  the  most  essential  importance,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
no  one  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  debate 
had  especially  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  it;  for  it  was,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  observed,  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  itself,  and  also  as  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
of  high  importance  in  a  constitutional  view. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  very  justly 
objected  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
in  not  having  more  expressly  brought  un- 
der the  consideration  of  this  House  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween them  and  the  Bank — the  papers  rela- 
ting to  those  events  which  had  taken  place 
immediately  before  Parliament  met,  and 
which  were  in  fact  the  main  cause  of  their 
having  been  called  together.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  as  a  con- 
stitutional statesman,  was  perfectly  right 
in  declaring  that  the  letters  which  had 
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passed    between    the    Treasury  and  the 
Bank  should  be  made  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  Committee  about  to 
be  appointed.     But  he  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  a  mere  reference  to  those  letters 
to  the  Committee.     He  took  it  for  granted 
that' those  letters  were  connected  with  a 
more  extended  correspondence,  the  whole 
of  which    ought    to   be    brought     under 
the  consideration  of  this  House,  in  order 
that  this  House  might  express  its  judg- 
ment upon  the  whole  of  the   transaction 
in  question,  and  its  results.     He  was  not 
offering  these  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  party, 
as  a  Member  of  "  Her  Most  Gracious  Ma- 
jesty's Opposition" — he  was  not  cavilling 
or  criticising  in  the  spirit  of  a  partisan; 
for  he  was  convinced  that,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  such  a  subject  as  this,  party 
feeling  and  party  spirit  would  be,  as  they 
ought    to    be,    entirely    excluded.       In- 
deed, he  could  not  imagine  how,  by  any 
ingenuity   or   party   predilection,    such  a 
question  could  become  a  mere  party  ques- 
tion.    Hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  in  many  cases,  agreed  with  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  and  vice  versa.     The 
various  opinions  entertained  upon  the  ge- 
neral question  of  the  currency,  to  which 
this  special  subject  had  relation,  were  dis- 
tributed through  every  part  of  the  House. 
There  were  men  connected  with  commerce, 
with  politics,  and  with  literature  in  each 
division  of  it,  entertaining  different  views, 
and  maintaining  separate  theories,  who  could 
have  no  political  purpose  to  advance  by 
the  support  of  them,  and  no  other  object 
than  the  maintenance  of  what  each  be- 
lieved to  be  the  truth.      It   was,    there- 
fore,   in  the  entire  absence  of  anything 
like  party  spirit  or  ill-feeling  towards  the 
Government  he  said  that  Parliament  ought 
to  be  put  in  full  possession  of  the  whole 
history  of  those  transactions  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  adverted.     He 
thought   that   the    Government    was    not 
only   bound  to   furnish  the  whole  of  the 
correspondence  or  communications  in  ques- 
tion,  but  also  to  give  to  the  House  the 
fullest  explanation  of  the   grounds  upon 
which  they  had  acted  as  they  had  done. 
That    was    what    the     House    of    Com- 
mons ought   to  know.     The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances   which     occurred    to     induce 
the  interference  of  the  Government,  and 
which   had   forced   them  into  the   course 
which  they  had  adopted,  were,  indeed,  no- 
thing less  than  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  subject.     The  narration  of  the  par- 
ticular grounds  upon  which  the  Govern- 


ment had  proceeded  when  they  resolved  to 
suspend  the  existing  law,  would  do  more 
to  show  them  the  real  working  of  the  Bill 
of  1844  than  any  lengthened    discussion 
on  the  general  question  of  the  currency, 
or   the   production  of  voluminous  papers, 
could  possibly  do.     Those  disclosures  alone 
could  fairly  exhibit  the  cause  and  manner 
of  the  failure  of  the  Bill  of  1844.     It  lay 
in  a  narrow  compass,  and  might  be  shown 
in  one  view,   or  stated  in  a  few  words; 
but  in    spite  of  all  that    had   been   said 
about  it — in  spite  of  repeated  requests  and 
solicitations — the  Government  had   perti- 
naciously withheld  this  plain  and  simple  in* 
formation.     What  he  alluded  to  was  no* 
thing  more  than  a  plain  but  full  exhibition 
of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  at  the  time 
when  the  Government  was   induced — or, 
he  should  rather  say,  compelled — to  write 
the  letters  in  question.     The  right   hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  made  a  very  long,  able,  and  lucid 
speech;  but  he  cautiously  avoided  throwing 
any  light  on  this  the  most  prominent  and 
pressing  incident  involved  in  the  subject  of 
his  discourse,  he  would  not  say  in  a  disin- 
genuous, but  certainly  in  a  very  dexterous 
way,  by  adverting  to  it  in  this  fashion — "  I 
was  informed,  on  the  ^3rd  of  October,  that 
there  was  a  panic  in  the  city.     Persons  of 
great  respectability   in  the  city  made  me 
acquainted  with  that  fact.     Acting  on  this 
information  the  Government  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  such  measures,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Bank  of  England,  as  might 
allay  this  panic."     Now,  it  might  be  as- 
sumed, from  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  the  panic  he  was  called 
upon  to  dispel  was  one  of  those  sudden 
and  unfounded  apprehensions  which,  just 
or  unjust,  will  sometimes  get  hold  of  men's 
minds — something  for  which  there  might 
be  no   real  ground,  but  which,  although 
arising  from  imaginary  or  fictitious  causes, 
it  was  nevertheless  the  duty  of  Govern- 
ment to  relieve.     But,  was  there  no  foun- 
dation for  that  panic  ?  Was  there  no  panic 
in  the  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  ?    Did  not  that  panic  arise  out  of 
some  just  and  reasonable  ground  for  fear  ? 
And  was  not  that  a  fear  in  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might  himself  very  natu- 
rally participate  ?     If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  thought  iit  to  disclose  to  them 
the  state  of  the  Bank  when  all  this  occur- 
red, the  House  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  judging   whether  this  was   an   absurd 
panic,  or  a  just  and  prudential  apprehen- 
sion, which  pervaded  all  the  mercantile 
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classes  of  the  communit  j.  He  (Mr.  Her- 
ries)  could  tell  the  House  that  such  was  the 
condition  of  the  Bank  at  that  period,  that 
if  the  Government  had  not  interposed  hj  an 
authority  to  suspend  the  Act  of  1844,  the 
Bank  of  England  would  have  had  no  other 
resource  in  order  to  meet  its  engagements, 
than  the  dangerous  and  douhtful  one  of 
forcing  its  puhlic  securities  for  sale  upon 
the  market.  The  House  might  easily  judge 
what  might  at  such  a  state  of  things  have 
heen  the  consequence  of  such  a  step.  No; 
it  was  not  a  mere  panic  that  the  Govern- 
ment interfered  to  allay.  It  was  the  cause 
of  that  panic  that  they  were  imperatively 
called  upon  to  remove.  For  that  purpose 
their  interference  was, .  no  douht,  wise,  or 
rather  ahsolutely  necessary.  On  the  m  - 
morahle  day  which  preceded  their  determi- 
nation— the  23rd  Octoher — two  days  he- 
fore  the  letter  to  the  Bank  was  written — 
the  real  cause  of  the  panic  might  he  seen 
in  the  relative  state  of  the  liahilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  Bank  under  the  restrictive 
powers  of  the  Act  of  1844.  He  would  not 
weary  the  House  with  many  figures,  hut 
would  briefly  draw  their  attention  to  some 
which,  on  this  part  of  the  argument,  were 
conclusive.  There  were  in  the  issue  depart- 
ment of  the  Bank,  at  the  period  referred 
to,  in  bullion,  7,865,000Z.;  notes  out- 
standing 21,865,000^.  In  the  hanking  de- 
partment, in  bullion,  447,000Z.;  and  in 
notes,  1,547,000^.  Against  this  whole 
amount  of  cash  in  the  banking  depart- 
ment, they  all  knew  there  was  an  enor- 
mous sum  both  of  public  and  private  de- 
posits. The  private  deposits  amounted 
to  8,580,OOOZ.,  and  the  public  deposits 
to  4,766,000i.  At  this  period,  the  de- 
mand for  discount  by  merchants  and  others 
of  the  highest  credit  was  most  pressing, 
and  the  Bank  was  utterly  unable  to  give 
the  slightest  assistance;  for  such  was  its 
condition,  that  if  only  a  portion  of  those 
who  had  private  deposits  there,  suppose 
to  the  amount  of  2,000,000^.,  had  drawn 
for  them,  the  Bank  must  have  actually 
stopped  payment.  At  such  a  moment 
they  could  not  have  sold  their  securities, 
and  they  had  uo  other  means  of  complying 
¥rith  the  demands  on  them.  Now,  was 
not  such  an  event  as  this — was  not  such 
a  crisis — the  very  first  subject  for  inquiry  ? 
Waa  it  not  of  the  most  urgent  importance 
to  asoertain  in  what  manner  this  crisis  oc- 
curred, and  what  the  Bank  Act  had  to 
do  with  bringing  it  about?  Was  it  not 
by  inducmg  this  state  of  things  that  the 
Bank  Act  bad  brought  about  this  failure 


of  credit  —  this  universal  distrust — ^this 
ruinous  want  of  confidence — at  a  time 
too,  when,  be  it  remembered,  the  ex- 
changes were  favourable,  and  the  bul- 
lion coming  in  ?  and,  if  not,  what  were 
the  causes  of  it?  The  Bank  had  at 
that  period  no  other  alternative  than  to  go 
into  the  market  and  sell  its  securities. 
What  would  have  been  the  case  if  the 
Bank  had  done  so  at  such  a  moment?  and 
how  would  it  have  affected  all  those  who 
held  securities  if  the  Bank  had  gone  into 
the  market  to  sell  stock  of  any  kind  ? 
Such  being  apparently  the  consequences  of 
the  working  of  the  Bill  of  1844,  ought  not 
that  particular  subject  to  be  immedlfifeely 
submitted  to  the  consideration  and  decision 
of  the  Parliament?  Perhaps  it  might  be  as- 
serted, that  the  crisis  was  not  the  effect  of 
the  operation  of  the  Act,  but  was  produced  by 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Bank. 
There  was  a  great  disposition  amongst 
many  in  that  House  to  cast  upon  the  Bank 
Directors  the  whole  of  the  blame,  and  to 
say  they  were  responsible  for  the  occur- 
rence of  those  disasters,  and  that  the  de- 
pression of  commercial  credit  was  the  re- 
sult of  their  mismanagement.  Now,  he 
was  not  the  apologist  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. He  did  not  know  the  particular 
grounds  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Di- 
rectors. He  looked  in  vain  for  one  of 
them  in  that  House,  who  was  the  Member 
for  the  city  of  London  (Mr.  Pattison),  and 
he  felt  sure  that  if  that  hon.  Member  were 
present,  he  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  those  accusations  which  were  thrown  out 
against  the  Bank  Directors.  But  it  was 
one  of  the  particular  characteristics  of  the 
Act  .of  1844,  that  it  should  guard  the  Bank 
and  the  public  from  crises  resulting  from 
improvidence  and  speculation.  It  was 
said  by  its  promoters  that  there  would  be 
no  need  for  any  great  discretion,  or  the 
intervention  of  any  prudent  counsels  or 
superintendence,  upon  the  part  of  the  Di- 
rectors or  of  the  Government,  for  the 
great  feature  of  the  Act  was,  that  the 
Bank  would  regulate  itself.  Well,  then, 
since,  according  to  the  framers  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Act  of  1844,  there  was  no 
need  of  discretion  or  superintendence  upon 
the  part  of  the  Bank  Directors,  or  of  the 
Government,  the  failure  which  had  oc- 
curred must  be  inherent  in  the  Bill  itself. 
Although  the  Act  of  1844  had  been  passed 
with  a  very  general  concurrence  of  the  then 
existing  House  of  Commons,  it  could  not 
be  said  that  it  had  been  adopted  with 
unanimity,  or  that  very  strong  differences  of 
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opinion  had  not  been  expressed  upon  it. 
These  were  maintained,  indeed,  by  a  very 
small  but  a  very  respectable  minority  in 
this  House,  when  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
were  under  consideration.  But  out  of  the 
House  a  very  able  discussion  of  the  princi- 
ples and  the  theory  upon  which  the  Bill 
was  constructed,  had  long  been  going  on. 
So  far  from  this  Act  being  deemed  a  dis- 
creet one,  or  the  principles  upon  which  it 
was  based  being  generally  assented  to, 
those  principles  and  doctrines  had  been 
pronounced  erroneous  many  years  before 
they  were  adopted  by  the  head  of  the  late 
Government;  nay,  the  very  results  which 
had  occurred  since  its  passing  had  been 
most  faithfully  and  minutely  predicted  by 
writers  of  established  reputation  upon  the 
currency  question.  He  would  read  to  the 
House  some  extracts  from  the  works  of  two 
writers,  Messrs.  Fullarton  and  Tooke.  Mr. 
Eullarton,  alluding  to  the  separation  of 
the  departments,  and  the  limitation  of  is- 
sues, said — 

*'  When  by  course  of  trade  the  stock  of  bullion 
in  the  Bank  shall  be  reduced  to  a  level  nearly 
corresponding  with  the  amount  of  the  notes  in 
actual  circulation,  in  excess  of  the  14,000,0002. 
issued  on  credit ;  when  the  treasure  of  the  bank- 
ing department  shall  be  exhausted,  or  nearly  so, 
and  its  means  of  solvency  shall  have  become 
wholly  dependent  on  the  sale  of  its  securities  from 
day  to  day,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  '  the  expe- 
riment' be  fairly  on  its  trial." 

He  begged  also  to  quote  the  following  from 
Mr.  Tooke 's  Inquiry  into  the  Currency 
Principle : — 

**  This  being  the  case,  the  Directors  would  not 
have  a  moment  to  lose,  upon  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  such  demand,  without  taking  measures 
for  retaining  or  restoring  the  proportion  of  their 
reserve.  They  must  sell  securities,  or  alloW  the 
existing  ones,  if  short-dated,  to  run  off,  and  they 
must  inexorably  shut  their  doors  to  all  applica- 
tions for  advances  or  discounts.  This  would,  as 
Colonel  Torrens  justly  observes,  operate  as  a  lim- 
itation of  the  power  to  overtrade  in  discounts  and 
loans.  Most  effectual,  indeed,  would  it  bo,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  of  the  trade,  it  would 
oj>erate  with  a  degree  of  violence  on  the  state  of 
credit,  of  which,  as  it  appears  to  me.  Colonel  Tor- 
rens has  no  adequate  idea.  •  •  •  •  Before 
2.000,000/.  or  3,000,0002.  of  bank  notes  could  be 
forcibly  abstracted  from  the  amount  in  circulation 
among  the  public,  the  pressure  upon  the  reserves 
of  the  London  bankers  would  be  extreme.  They 
would,  of  course,  to  the  utmost  extent  practicable, 
call  in  their  loans  and  resolutely  refuse  further 
accommodation.  Although  there  is  no  modem 
experience  of  such  a  state  of  things,  if  any  mer- 
chant banker  or  money  dealer  were  to  have  the 
case  laid  distinctly  before  him,  could  any  of  them 
for  a  moment  have  a  doubt  as  to  the  extremity  of 
prcsRuro  which  it  would  cause  ?  I  am  most  inti- 
mately persuaded  that  it  would  be  within  the  mark 
to  suppose  that  a  rate  of  discount  (assuming  that 


the  doors  of  the  Bank  and' the  cars  of  the  Direo* 
tors  were  inexorably  closed  against  all  applica- 
tions) of  20  per  cent  and  upwards  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  submitted  to,  and  sacrifices  of  goods,  if 
any  large  proportion  were  held  on  credit,  would 
be  made  at  a  still  greater  loss.  And,  after  all,  it 
might  be  a  question  whether  even  this  effort  of  the 
Bank  on  its  securities  would  be  effectual  in  re- 
storing its  reserve  in  suflScient  time  to  meet  the 
exigency.  If  such  a  crisis  were  to  happen,  as 
most  probably  it  would,  at  the  time  when  the  di- 
vidends on  the  public  funds  became  due,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  imperatively  called  upon  to 
interfere,  and  prevent  so  ridiculous,  however  la- 
mentable, a  catastrophe." 

Everything  which  these  writers  predicted 
had  taken  place.  Those  gentlemen  had 
not  only  foretold  general  results  fron»  the 
application  of  general  principles,  but  thej 
had  foretold  with  precision  what  had  ac* 
tually  occurred.  If  they  had  been  gifted 
with  foresight  they  could  not  have  de- 
scribed the  result  more  accurately.  The 
promoters  of  the  Bill  could  not  complain 
of  not  having  received  ample  warning  of 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  their  mea- 
sure. He  must  again  express  his  re- 
gret that  Ministers  had  not  given  the 
House  some  more  precise  information  of 
the  state  of  the  Bank  immediately  preced- 
ing the  issuing  of  the  letter  of  the  25th 
of  October.  Ho  had  attempted  to  obtain 
that  information  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion, but  was  then  told  that  he  had  put  the 
question  at  too  late  an  hour,  but  that  had 
he  put  it  earlier,  he  would  have  obtained 
an  answer,  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  perfectly  prepared  to  have 
given  an  answer,  had  there  been  time.  An- 
other attempt  was  consequently  made  to 
obtain  the  information  on  the  following  day, 
but  the  House  was  told  that  it  would  be 
given  on  Tuesday;  when  Tuesday  came» 
they  did  not  get  it  after  all.  The  House 
was  favoured  with  a  general  statement  of 
what  the  Government  had  done  to  relieve 
the  panic;  but  they  were  not  even  yet 
told  what  the  cause  of  that  panic  was. 
Now,  that  was  not  the  way  the  House 
ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  on  this 
important  question.  He  also  thought  that 
the  able  and  lucid  speech  which  had  been 
delivered  on  the  first  night  of  this  de- 
bate by  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury 
(Mr.  Wilson)  deserved  some  notice  from 
the  Government.  But  were  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  do  nothing  in  the  meantime 
besides  granting  this  Committee  ?  It  was 
not  only  possible,  but,  he  said  it  with  re- 
gret, in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
commercial  world,  it  was  exceedingly  pro- 
bable, that  an  early  recurrence  of  disasters 
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might  take  place,  such  as  those  he  had 
just  adverted  to,  and  which  woidd  not  per- 
haps end  so  satisfactorily  as  those  had 
ended — that  a  panic  might  he  created, 
which  no  letter  from  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  so  easily  allay.  With  that  feel- 
ing on  their  minds,  the  mercantile  world 
were  yery  different  from  what  he  imagined 
them  to  he,  if  they  would  he  satisfied  to 
wait  for  the  report  of  a  Committee  which 
was  ahout  to  enter  upon  so  wide  a  field 
of  inquiry  as  that  which  lay  before  the  one 
now  proposed,  even  supposing  the  investi- 
gation were  to  he  committed  to  the  ablest 
men;  for,  the  abler  the  men,  the  more 
disposed  they  might  probably  be  to  enter 
upon  the  whole  of  the  very  wide  field  of  in- 
vestigation which  would  lie  before  them. 
He  said,  then,  that  it  was  all  but  impos- 
sible that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  could 
refuse  to  take  some  step  in  the  meantime 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  those  diffi- 
culties which,  as  he  had  endeavoured  to 
show,  were  inherent  in  the  Act — which 
were  not  an  accidental  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  its  operation,  but  were  the 
necessary  effect  of  its  construction  and 
provisions — ^which  had  already  occurred, 
and  which  were  likely  to  occur  again.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  Session  he  had  ven- 
tured to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government,  if 
the  proposal  to  appoint  a  Committee  were 
complied  with,  as  undoubtedly  it  would  be, 
for  no  man  would  willingly  oppose  it  when 
asked  by  Government — -for  there  were  no 
factious  views  or  party  feelings  mixed  up 
with  this  discussion — he  had,  he  said,  ven- 
tured to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  what 
they  proposed  to  do  in  the  meantime  ?  The 
country  was  at  present  on  the  return,  he 
hoped,  to  a  permanent  improvement — cer- 
tainly they  were  at  present  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  better  state  of  things  than  when 
the  recent  unfortunate  catastrophes  oc- 
curred; but  there  were  still  elements  in 
the  mercantile  condition  of  the  country 
quite  enough  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of 
every  man  who  paid  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  subject,  the  strongest  apprehensions 
that  worse  times  than  we  had  yet  passed 
through  might  possibly  occur.  We  had 
yet  to  receive  the  news  from  distant  parts 
of  the  impression  which  the  calamities  in 
London  had  produced.  The  news  from 
India  might  have  a  very  serious  effect  in- 
deed on  the  aspect  of  mercantile  affairs. 
Would  Government,  then,  leave  things  as 
they  were  ?  It  was  said,  that  Parliament 
was  sittiog,  and  that  if  any  necessity  for 


interference  occurred.  Government  would 
not  hesitate  to  apply  for  powers  to  do  so. 
That  answer  was  not  satisfactory.  What 
the  mercantile  community  required  was,  not 
that  there  should  be  power  to  interfere 
when  an  extremity  arose,  but  that  there 
should  be  power  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
such  interposition  —  not  that  when  the 
Bank  should  be  found  in  a  critical  state  on 
Saturday,  the  heads  of  the  Government 
should  write  another  letter  on  the  Monday. 
The  mischief  in  such  a  case  was  actually 
done  by  the  mere  demand  for  such  peremp- 
tory  interference,  which  of  itself  created 
alarm .  He  thought  it  would  be  better  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  adopt  tane 
measure  to  avert  this  possible  evil  while 
the  inquiry  was  pending.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  addressed 
the  House  (Mr.  Baring)  had  admitted  that 
the  Act  required  investigation;  and  he  had 
seen  from  the  public  papers  that  a  noble 
Lord,  in  another  place,  a  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  had  intimated  that 
some  modification  of  the  Act  of  1844  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  necessary.  Why  then 
should  there  not  be  some  intermediate  step 
taken  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  public 
mind  until  there  was  time  for  some  perma- 
nent legislation  on  the  subject  ?  If  there 
were  to  be  a  discretionary  power  lodged  any- 
where to  increase  the  issues  upon  credit 
beyond  14,000,000?.,  it  would  be  better  to 
lodge  it  at  once  by  authority  of  Parliament 
in  the  Bank  of  England  until  such  time  as 
a  permanent  measure  could  be  introduced. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last 
(Mr.  Baring)  had  expressed  his  surprise  at 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  state 
of  the  bullion  and  the  notes  in  circulation 
in  September,  1846,  and  April,  1847;  the 
bullion  between  these  periods  having  di- 
minished 7,024.000?.,  while  the  notes  with 
the  public  had  increased  between  200,000?. 
and  300,000?. ;  and  he  grounded  upon  this 
a  charge  of  mismanagement  against  the 
Bank  of  England.  He  was  not  able  to 
understand  the  drift  of  that  statement. 
The  Bank  was  strictly  prohibited  from  is- 
suing beyond  the  sum  of  14,000,000?.,  ex- 
cept upon  bullion.  The  Bank  might,  by 
its  discounts,  have  affected  the  pressure 
upon  credit— it  might  have  altered  the 
price  of  commodities,  and,  through  the  di- 
minished price  of  commodities,  and  the 
consequent  stagnation  of  trade,  the  amount 
of  the  notes  held  in  circulation  by  the  pub- 
lic might  have  been  diminished.  But  he 
could  not  imagine  in  what  manner  that 
could  havo  been  a  beneficial  operation,  or 
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otherwise  than  calculated  greatly  to  ag- 
gravate the  existing  pressure  upon  com- 
merce and  credit.  It  appeared  from  pa- 
pers hefore  the  House,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  changes  made  hy  the  Bank  in  their 
rates  of  interest  or  discount,  the  paper  held 
in  circulation  hy  the  puhlic  had  not  mate- 
rially varied  during  the  period  between 
the  spring  and  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year.  The  fluctuations  were  not  greater 
than  220,000Z.  or  300,000^.  upon  about 
20,000,000?.,  and  therefore  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  affect  the  public  convenience,  or  to 
indicate  any  variation  in  the  state  of  trade. 
This  was  rather  a  subject  for  satisfaction 
than  otherwise.  He  saw  no  reason,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect,  for  the  indignation 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  directed 
towards  the  conduct  of  the  Bank.  He 
must  say,  when  he  considered  the  great 
varieties  of  opinions  that  were  entertained 
on  this  subject — and  especially  when  he 
considered  that  there  were  some  high  au- 
thorities arrayed  against  him — he  had  been 
led  very  seriously  to  reconsider  his  own 
opinions;  but  the  more  he  reflected — ^the 
more  he  weighed  the  differences  of  opinion 
— the  more  he  was  compelled  to  come  to 
this  conclusion,  that  the  Act  of  1844  was 
founded  upon  a  mistaken  opinion — and  es- 
pecially that  those  provisions  of  it  which 
related  to  the  separation  of  the  two  depart- 
ments of  the  Bank,  and  the  consequent 
limitation  of  the  circulation,  was  a  funda- 
mental mistake.  He  was  satisfied  that 
the  day  would  come  when  Parliament 
would  again  bo  called  on  to  interfere. 
There  was  one  thing  he  contemplated 
with  more  than  common  dread,  and  which 
had  been  shadowed  out  by  one  of  their 
ablest  writers  on  this  subject.  That  writer, 
Mr.  Fullarton,  had  expressed  a  fear  that, 
when  this  measure  was  found  to  fail,  there 
might  be  a  rush  throughout  the  country, 
not  merely  for  the  amendment  of  this  Bill, 
but  for  the  destruction  of  the  foundation 
of  our  existing  monetary  system.  It 
might  coiiio  to  this — indeed  he  had  al- 
ready seen  symptoms  of  it — he  had  heard 
speeches  which  indicated  that  there  was  a 
tendency  in  the  public  mind  to  overthrow 
the  foundation  of  that  system  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Bill  of  1819.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  easily  be  induced  to 
believe  that  the  House  or  the  country 
would  consent  to  forego  the  solid  basis  on 
which  our  currency  was  at  present  founded. 
Among  the  amendments  or  modifications  of 
the  existing  Act — some  one  or  other  of 
which  the  very  general  voice  of  the  coun- 


try appeared  to  call  for — ^it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  a  remedy  for  its  present  dan- 
gerous restriction  might  be  found  in  an 
extension  of  the  maximum  within  which 
the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  was  now 
confined;  such  as  the  raising  it  from 
14,000.000?.  to  16,000,000?.,  or  even 
18,000,000?.  But  he  was  confident  that 
no  such  modification  would  suffice  to  ren- 
der the  Act  free  from  danger;  and  he  was 
equally  convinced,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
no  maximum,  of  any  amount  that  could  be 
fixed  upon,  would  be  consistent  with  the 
sound  principles  of  political  or  monetary 
economy.  But  he  was  unwiUing  to  pursue 
this  subject  further  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the 
first  and  wisest  step  for  the  House  to 
take,  would  be  to  lift  off  the  heavy  re- 
strictions which  the  law  of  1844  imposed 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Let 
them  impose  what  regulations  upon  the 
discretion  of  the  Bank  they  pleased,  and 
doubtless  many  modifications  and  amend- 
ments might  be  suggested;  but,  with  these 
modifications,  let  them  restore  their  system 
to  the  state  it  was  in  before,  and  then  they 
would  be  in  an  infinitely  safer  and  better 
condition  than  they  were  now.  He  hoped 
that  the  suggestions  which  he  had  thrown 
out,  of  an  intermediate  suspension  of  the 
measure,  would  not  be  disregarded.  He 
observed,  that  an  hon.  Gentleman  had 
given  notice  of  a  Motion  to  much  the  same 
effect;  but  he  was  sure  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  could  devise  an  infinitely  better 
course  than  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  in- 
dividual to  do.  There  was  no  disposition, 
he  believed,  in  any  .part  of  the  House  to 
take  it  out  of  their  hands — no  ambition  to 
be  the  authors  of  any  remedial  measure. 
He,  therefore,  would  earnestly  and  strenu* 
ously  urge  upon  the  Government  to  defer 
to  the  state  of  public  opinion,  which  he 
was  bound  to  say  was  against  them,  on 
this  question,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  an 
intermediate  suspension  of  the  Bill  would 
restore  confidence  to  the  mercantile  world, 
and  would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said:  Sir,  we 
have  had,  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  a  great  variety  of  opinions; 
many  topics  have  been  touched  upon  which 
should  not  come  naturally  within  the  scope 
of  this  debate ;  some  novel  opinions  have 
been  tlirown  out,  and  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discursive  disquisition.  I  am 
happy  to  find,  therefore,  that  in  following 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  follow  one 
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wbo  has  kept  himself  within  the  limits  of 
that  which  is  properly  the  subject  of  de- 
bate, and  who  has  given  opinions  which, 
whether  I  agree  with  them  or  not,  at  any 
rate  must  be  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
respect,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  person 
of  his  influence,  his  experience,  and  his 
knowledge  both  of  the  financial  and  the 
constitutional  history  of  this  country.  I 
must,  however,  state  at  the  outset,  that 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  should  wish  to 
bring  the  House,  is  one  very  different  from 
that  at  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seems  to  have  arrived.  He  prays  you  at  once, 
whatever  else  you  may  do — whether  there 
is  to  be  an  inquiry  or  not — whether  you  ask 
for  papers  or  not — be  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  blameable  or  praiseworthy — 
that  at  all  events  you  will  take  off  the  re- 
strictions which  have  been  imposed  upon 
the  Bank  by  the  Act  of  1844;  and  he  asks 
you,  in  the  name  of  commerce^  to  do  this 
in  order  to  give  this  security  to  mercantile 
transactions.  Now,  I  must  say,  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  of  this  subject — consider- 
ing the  perils  to  which  we  were  exposed 
by  that  system  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wishes  us  to  return— consider- 
ing the  conflict  of  opinion  that  exists  upon 
the  question — it  would  be  the  height  of 
madness  for  you  at  once  to  decide,  without 
inquiry,  that  you  will  abolish  a  system 
which  was  adopted  with  general  consent 
in  1844,  and  at  once,  without  inquiry,  put 
an  end  to  an  Act  of  Parliament.  But, 
with  a  view  to  produce  general  mercantile 
confidence,  1  think  the  proposition  is  still 
more  objectionable,  because  it  is  admitted 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  you  may 
come,  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  being 
made,  to  approve  of  the  Act  of  1844,  or 
that  some  other  results  may  be  come  to 
with  respect  to  our  monetary  system;  and 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wishes  in 
order  to  give  confidence  is  this,  that  we 
should  repeal  the  present  system — that  we 
should  repeal  the  present  law;  but  that 
what  we  may  put  in  its  place  shall  be 
matter  of  doubtful  speculation  for  the  next 
year  to  come.  Sir,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
proposition  which  would  tend  more  to  dis- 
turb the  mercantile  interest — which  would 
tend  more  to  throw  doubt  upon  our  course 
during  the  next  year — which  shall  more 
induce  mercantile  men  to  say,  **  Let  us 
pause  in  our  business,  and  refrain  from 
giving  orders  to  our  correspondents  until 
we  know  what  is  to  be  put  in  the  place  of 
that  which  the  Parliament  has  abolished." 
Sir,  I  wish,  following  my  right  hon.  Friend 


the  Member  for  Portsmouth,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  last  spoken,  I 
wish  to  speak  upon  the  question  as  dispas- 
sionately as  they  have  done;  and  certainly, 
I  need  hardly  say  without  regarding  it  as  a 
question  of  party  interest  or  of  party  pas- 
sion, but  looking  at  the  question  in  this 
point  of  view,  I  think  that  our  survey  would 
be  very  incomplete,  if,  looking  only  to  what 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  present  debate,  we 
do  not  Hkewise  look  to  what  occurred,  a 
few  years  before,  in  similar  instances  of 
convulsion  in  the  country.  A  very  few 
years  after  1819  this  country  found  itself 
in  a  state  of  great  prosperity.  That  pros- 
perity— the  general  inflation  of  credit — 
led,  as  it  had  done  on  previous  occasions, 
and  as  it  has  done  more  than  once  since — 
it  led  to  improvident  speculation;  it  led  to 
plans  and  projects  which  I  think  Mr.  Can- 
ning once  aptly  described  as  "  bubbles  of 
vapour  soaring  to  the  skies,  which  the 
puncture  of  a  pin  brought  down  to  the 
earth."  The  convulsions  which  followed 
were  of  extreme  danger,  and  inspired 
throughout  the  country  considerable  fear. 
The  managers  of  the  Bank  consulted  Lord 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton.  They  certainly  could  not  have 
found  better  advisers.  But  1  must  state 
that  they  found  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  to 
be  such,  that  as  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice),  mention- 
ed the  other  night,  and  as  it  was  related 
the  other  night  by  Lord  Ashburton,  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  exclaimed,  with  tran- 
sport and  delight — "  The  clock  has  struck, 
it  is  now  Saturday  evening,  and  until  Mon- 
day morning  there  can  be  no  farther  drain 
of  bullion  issued  from  the  Bank."  The 
result  of  the  counsels  during  the  interve- 
ning Sunday  was,  that  the  Bank  was  found 
to  be  in  possession  of  so  small  an  amount 
of  bullion — it  was  stated  officially  at  the 
time  to  be  one  million,  but  Lord  Ashburton 
said  from  his  own  recollection,  it  must  have 
been  much  less — and,  therefore,  the  man- 
agers were  advised  to  make  a  large  issue 
of  bank  notes.  That  was  a  bold  and  a  sure 
course  taken  on  a  great  emergency.  But 
no  man  could  wish  that  the  country  should 
again  be  placed  in  a  position  of  so  much 
danger;  and  though  we  escaped  in  1825 
with  great  loss,  with  great  sacrifice  of  pro- 
perty— with  great  alarm — though  we  es- 
caped the  ultimate  crash  and  destruction 
consequent  upon  the  failure  of  the  Bank, 
yet  no  man  could  expect  that  such  a  course 
would  a  second  time  be  equally  successful. 
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and  every  one  must  wish  that  such  a  cata- 
strophe might  rather  be  avoided  by  precau- 
tion than  averted  by  any  desperate  eflfort. 
In  1837,  again,  we  had  considerable  panic 
and  distress,  owing  to  the  credit  given  by 
our  merchants  to  parties  in  America.  In 
1839  we  were  in  such  a  state  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Portsmouth, 
who  was  then  officially  connected  with  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  country,  stated  that 
the  slighted  internal  drain  would  at  that 
time  have  suspended  cash  payments.  That 
again  was  a  state  of  great  danger.  It  oc- 
curred under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
1819.  And  I  must  now  state  to  the  House 
what  on  these  two  separate  occasions  was 
the  amount  of  bullion  which  in  no  long 
course  of  time  had  gone  out  of  the  Bank, 
and  the  treasure  which  they  left  in  the 
Bank  coffers,  at  those  periods  of  panic 
and  general  distress.  In  1824,  in  the 
month  of  February,  the  amount  of  bullion 
in  the  Bank  was  13,810,00/.,  while  the 
amount  of  the  Bank  circulation  at  the  same 
period  was  19,736,000/.  In  the  month  of 
August,  1825,  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the 
Bank  was  '3,634,000/.,  while  the  amount 
of  the  Bank  circulation  at  the  same  time 
was  19,398,000/.;  so  that,  while  the 
amount  of  bullion  had  diminished  more 
than  10,000,000/.,  the  amount  of  circula- 
tion had  only  diminished  to  the  extent  of 
300,000/.  In  the  month  of  March,  1838, 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  was 
10,015,000/.,  while  the  amount  of  Bank 
circulation  was  18,600,000/.;  while  in  the 
month  of  September,  1839,  about  a  year 
and  a  half  afterwards,  the  amount  of 
bullion  in  the  Bank  was  2,816,000/., 
and  the  amount  of  Bank  circulation  was 
17,960,000/.  Thus,  again,  the  Bank  had 
allowed  its  bullion  to  fall  from  10,000,000/. 
to  3,000,000/.,  while  its  circulation  only 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  640,000/. 
Now,  I  must  say,  considering  that  such 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  under  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1819,  and  consider- 
ing that  the  effects  were  such  in  1825 
that  we  were,  as  Mr.  Huskisson  stated, 
within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  a  state  of 
barter;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Bank 
had  prepared  a  notice  that  its  payments 
were  to  be  suspended  for  a  time — Consider- 
ing that  in  1839  we  were  in  such  a  state, 
that,  according  to  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
the  slightest  internal  drain  would  have  sus- 
pended cash  payment  —  and  many  persons 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
subject  attentively  did  confidently  expect 
that  a  suspension  would  have  taken  place 


— I  think  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House,  in  1840,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  country  in  1844, 
should  have  endeavoured  to  find  whether, 
by  an  alteration  of  the  system,  that  which 
all  persons  who  consider  the  subject  on 
right  principles  wish  to  preserve — the  con- 
vertibility of  the  bank  note — might  not  be 
rendered  more  secure.  Now,  it  appears 
to  me,  and,  notwithstanding  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  —  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  has  said  of  popular  opinion — 
it  is  my  conviction,  that,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  the  Government  of  1844  did  suc- 
ceed in  giving  greater  security  to  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  bank  note,  and  did  avert 
some  of  those  evils  which,  in  all  probability, 
would  otherwise  have  arrived.  I  think  that 
this  follows  from  the  paper  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred.  We 
were,  as  I  haVe  stated,  in  1825  and  1839, 
almost  on  the  point  of  suspending  cash 
payments;  and  if  the  drain  had  been  con- 
tinued for  a  very  little  longer,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  issue  coin  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  But  there  is  no 
danger  of  such  a  convulsion  at  the  present 
time.  The  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
diminished,  indeed,  as  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Portsmouth  showed,  from 
16,000,000/.  to  9,000,000/.  I  wiU  not  at 
the  present  moment — I  may  refer  to  it 
afterwards  —  but  I  will  not  at  the  present 
moment  discuss  whether  the  Bank  ought 
to  have  taken  proper  precautions  before 
April  last.  But  about  the  month  of  April 
last  a  very  remarkable  letter  appeared  in 
the  Times  newspaper  respecting  the  drain 
of  gold  that  was  then  going  on,  and  the 
Bank  Directors  immediately  began  to 
change  their  course  by  limiting  their  dis- 
counts to  a  certain  extent;  and  the  circula- 
tion was  diminished  from  the  month  of 
April  to  the  beginning  of  June  by  about  a 
million  and  a  half.  There  was  consider- 
able panic  and  distrust  at  that  time.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  my  belief  is,  that  if  the 
enactment  of  1844  had  not  been  in  exist- 
ence— if  the  Bank  Directors  had  not  had 
that  Act  before  them — it  is  very  probable 
that  they  would  have  allowed  the  drain  of 
gold  to  go  on,  and  we  should  again  have 
had,  as  we  had  had  on  two  former  occa- 
sions, a  panic  and  distrust  with  but  about 
two  or  three  millions  of  gold  to  withstand 
the  drain  that  would  have  been  created. 
The  lowest  amount  that  the  Bank  has  held 
this  year  has  been  somewhat  under  eight 
millions.  Circumstances  might  have  oc- 
curred of  another  kind  likely  to  produce  a 
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greater  drain  on  the  Bank;  but  the  pre- 
cautions that  ¥rere  taken  between  the 
months  of  April  and  June  to  preserve  the 
amount  of  gold,  prevented  the  convulsion 
which  was  so  near  occurring  in  former 
years.  But,  Sir,  there  is  another  question 
upon  which  I  do  not  wish  to  give  any  opin- 
ion, as  it  is  a  question  which  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  the  Commit- 
tee, in  order  to  see  if  any  further  precau- 
tions can  be  taken.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  referred  to  what  took  place  in 
the  month  of  October,  and  to  the  letter 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  wrote  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Bank,  and  he  says  that 
we  have  not  stated  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  that  letter.  I  thought  my 
right  hon.  Friend  had  stated  very  clearly 
and  in  great  detail  the  circumstances  of 
that  case.  But,  however,  I  will  refer  to 
its  main  features  now.  There  had  been  in 
the  year  1845-6,  as  in  the  year  1825  and 
in  the  year  1836,  a  very  flourishing  state  of 
things — there  had  been  such  an  abundance 
of  capital  that  those  who  had  it  were 
anxious  to  place  it  out  at  2  per  cent  inter- 
est, and  could  hardly  obtain  that.  There 
was,  concurrently  with  such  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  a  great  flow  of  speculative  invest- 
ments, and  with  that  there  was,  as  there 
always  has  been  in  such  cases,  a  somewhat 
wild  spirit  of  speculation.  Now  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  blame 
that,  in  many  cases,  those  who  entered 
into  those  speculations,  did  so  without  any 
solid  foundation  for  their  calculations.  I 
remember  a  right  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Tier- 
ney),  with  much  shrewdness,  saying  in  this 
House,  **  he  who  in  one  year  is  a  rash  specu- 
lator, was  the  year  before  an  enterprising 
British  merchant.*'  And  so  it  is  said 
that— 

"  Great  wit  to  madness  over  is  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide." 

One  person  may  be  most  fortunate  in  his 
speculations,  although  those  speculations 
might  in  themselves  be  wild  ;  and  another, 
who  might  have  had  as  good  reasons  for 
his  expectations,  might  be  cruelly  deceived 
by  reverses.  Things  no  doubt  occurred 
this  year  that  I  do  not  believe  are  to  bo 
imputed  as  blameable  either  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  persons  concerned.  We  had 
had  a  very  great  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 
We  had  had  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
as  I  stated  in  this  House,  renewed  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  Letters  came  from 
all  parts  that  the  disease  was  making  rapid 
strides.  We  thought  it  necessary  —  and 
the  House  agreed  in  that  opinion  —  that 


the  com  laws  should  be  suspended.  Uanj 
persons  thought  that  it  was  probable  that 
there  would  be  very  high  prices  of  com, 
and  they  entered  into  very  large  specula- 
tions. It  is  well  known  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Drogheda  the  potato  disease 
was  arrested  a  fortnight  after  it  had  com- 
menced. Although  we  had  a  backward 
spring,  we  had  so  warm  a  summer,  and 
such  favourable  weather,  that  we  had  not 
only  a  plentiful  but  an  early  harvest.  The 
natural  consequence  was,  that  the  specula- 
tors who  had  brought  in  a  very  large  sup- 
ply of  com,  expecting  high  prices,  found 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could  receive 
anything  like  the  prices  on  which  they  had 
calculated;  and  when  they  came  to  sell  it, 
great  loss  was  sustained  by  those  parties. 
That  was  one  cause  why  very  considerable 
distress  fell  upon  the  mercantile  com- 
munity; and  a  combination  of  other  causes 
coming  together  produced  that  which  one 
alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to  produce. 
Take  the  railway  speculation,  for  example. 
I  believe  that  this  country  would  have  con- 
tinued a  very  flourishing  country  if  we  had 
not  been  subjected  to  the  misfortune  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  last  year.  The 
expenditure  on  milways  would  have  been 
kept  within  due  bounds,  and  I  believe  it 
would  not  have  been  found  too  great  for 
the  floating  capital  of  the  country.  But 
when  you  had  to  add  to  an  immense  rail- 
way expenditure  33,000,000Z.  for  com, 
and  when  you  had  other  circumstances  to 
produce  distress,  it  can  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  whole  commercial  world 
felt  the  difficulty  of  procuring  money,  and 
that  capital  became  scarce,  and  that  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  to  be  had  by  any  one 
at  2  per  cent,  could  not  be  had  for  5,  6, 
or  7  per  cent.  Hence  great  embarrass- 
ment to  the  commercial  world.  Now,  let 
us  look  to  the  position  of  the  Bank,  with- 
out giving  any  positive  or  dogmatic  opin- 
ion on  the  subject.  It  has  long  been  the 
decision  of  Parliament  that  we  should  not 
embark  on  the  dangerous  sea  of  a  State 
currency.  We  place  the  dispositions  of 
that  part  of  the  currency  which  consists  in 
paper  convertible  into  coin  in  the  bands  of 
a  great  Bank,  which  has  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, and  within  a  certain  limit,  a  mono- 
poly. That  Bank,  naturally  enough,  con- 
sisting of  persons  who  arc  mercantilely  in- 
'terested  in  it,  performs  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions merely  the  duties  which  are  owing 
by  them  to  their  proprietors.  They  dis- 
count paper,  and  obtain,  in  so  doing,  the 
interest  of  the  day;  and  few  persons  criticise 
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in  that  respect  the  conduct  they  pursue. 
With  regard  to  commerce  in  general,  and 
without  entering  into  the  technical  ques- 
tion as  to  what  is  currency  and  what  is 
not,  it  is  evident  that  a  great  part  of  the 
transactions  of  the  country  are  carried  on 
hy  means  of  commercial  paper — ^hy  means 
of  hills  of  exchange,  which  are  discounted 
and  re-discounted,  and  go  from  market  to 
market,  and  from  merchants  to  manufac- 
turers, BO  that  a  great  part  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country  rest  on  the  credit 
that  is  given  to  that  paper,  and  the  facil- 
ity with  which  it  is  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  in  the  pursuits  of  industry.  But 
when  there  arise  failures  in  the  mercantile 
world  ;  when,  owing  to  those  speculations 
into  which  people  have  entered — whether 
justly  or  not — being  unsuccessful,  one 
house  falls  after  another,  panic  begins,  and 
general  distrust  follows,  and  the  commer- 
cial world  in  general,  not  knowing  which 
house  will  stand  or  which  house  will  fall, 
have  recourse  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
which  they  regard  as  a  machine  to  be  put 
in  operation  for  the  advantage  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  not  for  the  advantage  of  the  par- 
ticular proprietary  to  which  it  belongs. 
Now,  I  have  seen  on  many  occasions  that 
if  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  were  only  to 
consider  their  own  interest,  they  would  act 
with  caution,  would  hesitate  very  much 
in  giving  discounts,  and  act  like  other  pru- 
dent private  bankers  in  such  circumstances. 
But  then  they  are  told,  **  You  must  con- 
sider the  interests  of  the  public,  and  not 
your  own  ;  everybody  in  Liverpool,  and 
Glasgow,  and  Manchester  looks  to  you  at 
this  moment  to  support  some  grfeat  firm  in 
danger,  or  some  important  bank  in  peril, 
and  by  whose  failure  the  industry  of  a 
whole  district  will  be  arrested  unless  you 
give  them  assistance.'*  I  must  say  that 
the  position  of  the  Bank  on  such  an  occa- 
sion becomes  exceedingly  difficult  and  com- 
plicated. If  by  our  legislation  we  had 
provided  that  the  Bank  should  at  all  times 
consider  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
not  of  their  proprietors;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  public  were  generally  agreed 
that  the  Bank  should  look  to  its  own  in- 
terest only,  and  that  on  occasions  of  dis- 
tress no  man  need  go  to  the  Bank  for  any 
other  accommodation  than  he  would  have 
as  a  customer  in  ordinary  times  ;  in  either 
of  these  cases  their  duty  would  be  simple,^ 
and  the  problem  easy  to  solve.  But,  act- 
ing at  one  time  as  proprietors,  employing 
the  money  in  their  hands  and  the  balance 
in  their  exchequer  to  objects  of  mercantile 


profit,  and  then  bemg  suddenly  called  upon 
to  consider  the  great  interests  of  the  State, 
their  position  is  difficult  and  perplexing 
beyond  what  can  be  easily  explained. 
While,  therefore,  with  respect  to  particular 
cases,  I  should,  along  with  others,  criticise 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank,  and  say,  perhaps, 
that  at  one  time  they  have  fixed  the  rate 
of  interest  too  low,  and  at  another  time 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  haTs  di- 
minished their  circulation  —  while  I  may 
make  these  criticisms,  at  the  same  time  I 
am  desirous  to  make  every  allowance  for 
the  position  of  the  Bank,  considering  the 
double  duties  they  have  to  perform — duties 
that  have  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
State,  and  which  they  can  hardly  perform 
at  once  to  satisfy  the  State  that  they  bare 
looked  only  to  the  interests  of  the  public, 
and  to  satisfy  their  proprietors  that  they 
have  been  doing  their  duty  to  those  who 
hold  shares  in  the  Bank.  Well  then,  what 
was  the  position  which  the  Bank  held  in 
the  beginning  of  October  this  year,  after 
the  pressure  and  conmiercial  distress  be* 
gan  ?  Let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Act  of  1844,  or  indeed 
any  other  Act  with  regard  to  currency 
which  the  Legislature  could  pass,  could 
prevent  commercial  panic  and  convulsions. 
If  it  was  said — as  it  may  have  been  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  which  took  place 
when  that  Act  was  passed,  though  I  be- 
lieve it  was  not  said  in  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  in  pro- 
posing the  Bill  of  1844 — if  it  was  said  that 
it  would  prevent  those  commercial  panics, 
I  think  that  may  be  fairly  put  down  to  die 
tendency  which  exists  to  give  credit  to 
Acts  passed  by  ParUament  for  doing  more 
than  they  can  perform — giving  them,  in 
short,  credit  for  doing  that  which  no  Act 
of  Parliament  can  ever  perform.  It  was 
so  in  the  case  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
when  they  heard  very  much  of  what  that 
measure  was  to  do  for  Ireland,  and  it  was 
the  case  with  various  other  Acts  which 
have  been  passed  by  a  majority  of  this 
House.  [Mr.  Disraeli:  Free  trade,  for 
example.]  I  will  say,  just  in  a  parenthesis^ 
that  I  believe  free  trade  is  calculated  to 
produce  great  benefits,  and  will  ultimately 
produce  benefit  to  the  country;  but  that 
the  advantages  derivable  from  free  trade, 
like  those  of  every  other  measure,  hare 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  I  have  no 
doubt.  But  to  return  to  the  subject.  What 
wc  had  to  hope  from  the  Act  of  1844  was 
not  that  it  should  prevent  commercial  panic 
and  convulsions — not  that  it  should  pre* 
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vent  speculation,  or  save  those  who  had 
been  carrying  on  speculations  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  acts — ^but  the 
chief  object  that  you  had  to  attain  in  a 
currency  measure  was,  that  when  these 
convulsions  should  happen,  the  currency 
should  not  be  in  effect  destroyed — that  the 
conyertibihty  of  your  bank  note  into  coin 
should  not  be  lost  during  the  conmiercial 
convulsion — that,  in  short,  the  commercial 
convulsion  should  not  sweep  along  with  it 
any  currency  convertible  into  coin.  That 
effect,  as  regards  this  Act,  has  in  the 
main  been  successful;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  we  have  not  said  what 
was  the  state  of  the  Bank  when  we  pro- 
posed  to  interfere;  and  then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  contradicting  immediately  his 
own  assertion,  read  from  the  Gazette  re- 
turns of  the  exact  state  of  the  Bank  at  the 
time  the  Government  resolved  to  interfere. 
Why,  Sir,  the  state  of  the  Bank  was  this : 
In  the  commencement  of  October,  if  the 
Bank  had  considered  merely  its  own  inter- 
ests, it  would  have  been,  as  I  have  said, 
very  cautious  in  its  discounts.  It  would 
have  allowed  the  public  to  repay  the  ad- 
vances ah'cady  made  without  making  any 
fresh  loans,  and  thus  it  would  have  been  in 
a  state  of  perfect  security,  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  reserve.  But,  to  give  some 
ease — to  give  some  relief — to  the  suffering 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  Bank  did 
make  very  large  advances.  Of  course  they 
judged  for  themselves  as  to  whether  the 
houses  to  which  they  made  their  advances 
were  solvent  or  not.  They  made  their  ad- 
vances to  houses  only  which  they  consider- 
ed solvent;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  very  large  advances 
were  made.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  week 
that  ended  on  the  23rd  of  October,  the 
Bank  thought  that  the  difficulties  might  be 
got  over;  but  greater  difficulties  began  to 
exist,  and  a  much  more  fearful  tone  of  cor- 
respondence began  to  prevail  on  the  Mon- 
day, and  then  we  began  to  suspect  that 
the  danger  was  imminent.  There  arose  a 
great  panic  and  distrust  in  the  country, 
and  more  especially  there  occurred  that 
case  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
referred — ^the  breaking  of  a  bank  at  New- 
castle— and  the  great  run  which  a  large, 
powerful,  and  wealthy  bank  in  that  place, 
sustained,  and  on  which  the  industry  of 
the  entire  neighbourhood  depended.  The 
gentleman  who  was  agent  for  the  Bank  of 
England  at  Newcastle  not  only  advanced 
all  the  means  he  possessed,  but  sent  for 
40,000  sovereigns  from  London  to  assist 


the  bank  to  get  over  the  difficulty.  The 
difficulty  was  surmounted;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  were  rumours  (and,  I  believe, 
well-founded  rimiours)  that  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  similar  difficulties  might  and 
would  arise.  The  state  of  the  Bank  was, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  stated, 
that,  while  the  bullion  in  the  issue  depart- 
ment was  7,865,0002. ,  the  amount  of  notes 
and  gold  and  silver,  taken  together,  in  the 
banking  department,  was  1,994,5162.  Of 
notes  alone  there  was  1,547,2872.  Now, 
in  this  state  of  things,  I  confess  it  appears 
to  me  that  if  there  should  arise  a  similar 
instance  of  a  run  upon  banks — if  a  pres- 
sure upon  the  commercial  world  in  any  of 
our  great  cities  should  occur,  and  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  this  application  should  be  re- 
fused, there  would  be  not  only  panic,  but 
'a  dreadful  convulsion  in  the  country,  which 
could  not  fail  very  much  to  affect  likewise 
the  metropolis;  and,  finally,  even  the  Bank 
itself,  in  these  circumstances,  could  hardly 
be  safe.  Now,  the  opinion  of  the  Bank 
was  not  that  which  I  have  just  stated.  The 
opinion  of  the  Bank,  which  they  conveyed 
to  us  in  a  formal  resolution  on  the  25th  of 
October,  was,  that,  as  far  as  the  Bank  was 
concerned,  they  could  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  maintain  their  posi- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  Governors  of 
the  Bank  frankly  confessed  to  us,  that,  if 
such  cases  as  those  I  have  alluded  to  oc- 
curred, or  such  cases  as  occurred  at  Liver- 
pool, they  could  not  give  further  accommo- 
dation, and  they  might  possibly  be  obliged, 
in  the  position  to  which  I  have  referred, 
to  restrict  further  the  accommodation  they 
had  already  given.  In  these  circumstances, 
we  did  consider  that  the  time  had  arrived 
in  which,  in  order  to  prevent  great  difficul- 
ty— to  prevent  the  increased  panic  and  the 
evils  that  were  sure  to  follow  from  a  peru- 
sal of  the  returns  that  would  have  appeared 
in  the  Gazette  of  the  following  Friday — 
we  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
some  extraordinary  measure.  I  must  say 
that,  in  the  general  course  of  this  debate, 
the  prudence  of  our  so  acting  has  hardly 
been  disputed.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Sir  W.  Clay), 
to  be  sure,  threw  some  doubts  on  that  point; 
but  I  own  that  nothing  that  has  occurred 
has  the  least  tended  to  shake  my  opinion 
that  it  was  a  step  well  calculated  to  restore 
confidence;  and,  although  the  authority  of 
the  law  could  not  in  any  way  be  impaired 
without  producing  considerable  evil,  yet 
that  evil  was  very  much  less  than  the  mis- 
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chief  and  disorder  that  would  have  occur- 
red if  we  had  not  interfered  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Act.  Some  parts  of  the  let- 
ter we  wrote  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank 
have  heen  very  much  hlamed.  It  is  said 
we  ought  not  to  have  mentioned  any  par- 
ticular rate  of  interest.  Why,  I  must  con- 
fess that  that  which  I  had  hefore  my  eye 
during  the  whole  of  that  anxious  time,  was 
a  danger  that  we  might,  by  mistake — by 
some  false  step — encourage  the  continu- 
ance of  unsound  speculation,  and  thus  put 
the  security  of  the  convertible  currency 
into  the  greatest  danger.  At  the  moment 
we  wrote,  the  exchanges  became  in  our 
favour — large  quantities  of  gold  came  in; 
and  it  is  probable  that,  if  there  had  been 
time,  even  without  any  extraordinary  mea- 
sure, the  Bank  would  have  been  in  a  con- 
dition to  extend  its  discounts,  and  to  give 
further  relief  to  the  commercial  interest. 
I  own  that  I  had  the  fear  before  my  eyes, 
lest,  by  any  imprudent  measure,  we  should 
stop  that  course,  turn  the  exchanges 
against  us,  and  thereby  produce  a  state  of 
things  from  which  it  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  to  escape,  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  very  sudden  contraction — such 
a  sudden  contraction  as  to  produce  the 
greatest  mischief — or,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  that  which  I  consider  the  greatest 
evil  as  regards  this  subject — the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank.  It  was 
with  those  feelings  that  I  willingly  agreed 
to  take  that  step  which,  I  admit,  is  con- 
trary to  all  rule,  authorising  the  Bank  to 
extend  its  issues  beyond  the  fixed  amount. 
It  could  not  fail  to  be  thought  advisable 
that  this  measure  should  operate  in  favour 
of  those  who  really  wished  to  have  the 
power  of  drawing,  so  that  there  should  not 
be  a  rush  for  accommodation  on  the  Bank; 
that  the  exchanges  should  continue  in  our 
favour;  and  that  the  influx  of  gold  should 
not  cease.  That  has  been  the  consequence, 
as  we  anticipated.  The  influx  of  gold  has 
risen  to  nearly  11,000,000^.,  and  the  re- 
serve in  the  Bank  is  no  less  than  six  mil- 
lions. I  think,  if  we  had  not  inserted 
that  condition  in  our  letter,  that  such  ad- 
vantages would  not  have  been  secured. 
In  taking  that  step  our  object  was, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  restore  confidence, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  establish  a 
confidence  which  should  give  rise  to  such 
improvident  speculations  as  would  have 
turned  the  exchanges  against  us,  and  pre- 
vented the  influx  of  gold.  Sir,  in  this  re- 
spect I  think,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
measure^  in  this  respect,  at  least,  it  must 


be  allowed  to  have  been  successful.  But 
then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  he 
wishes  that  some  measure  could  be  adopted 
by  which  a  recurrence  of  the  commercial 
difliculties  that  induced  us  to  issue  that 
letter  might  be  prevented.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  the 
other  night  called  upon  us  to  say  whether 
we  meant  to  allow  the  occasion  to  pass 
without  proposing  some  precautionary  mea- 
sure, and  suggested — I  don't  recollect  the 
words — that  the  Bank  should  be  at  liberty 
to  assist  such  commercial  houses  as  might 
require  aid.  When  I  am  asked  this  ques- 
tion, I  am  obliged,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  whether  they  have  clearly  fixed 
in  their  own  minds  what  it  is  that  they  do 
ask,  and  to  what  end  it  might  lead  ?  They 
are  both  of  them  advocates — I  give  them 
perfect  credit  for  sincerity  in  their  advo- 
cacy— but  they  are  both  advocates  for  a 
currency  convertible  into  bullion  on  de- 
mand. They  would  see  with  dread  any- 
thing like  a  suspension  of  cash  payments. 
Yet  there  must  be  some  mode  by  which 
such  an  occurrence  must  be  prevented.  You 
may  say  this  is  an  artificial  system  which 
exists  under  the  Act  of  1844 — that  that 
breakwater  which  has  been  erected  is  use- 
less  and  mischievous.  But  I  cannot  help 
saying,  that  there  must  be  a  certain  de- 
gree of  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  Bank, 
otherwise  you  will  not  escape  the  mischiefs 
which  led  to  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments at  a  former  period.  Mr.  Pitt,  when 
he  required  large  loans  from  the  Bank, 
and  thereby  obliged  them  to  have  recourse 
to  measures  of  which  they  did  not  approve, 
did  not  intend  that  those  measures  should 
end  in  a  suspension  of  cash  payments.  It 
was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  that  Minister, 
who  conducted  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial policy  of  this  country  with  such  en- 
lightened views  and  with  such  steady  aim, 
following  the  course  he  took  in  1784  and 
1793,  to  resort  at  last  to  a  paper  currency 
not  payable  on  demand.  That  could  be 
no  part  of  his  policy;  neither  will  I  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  in  1797,  when  carrying 
on  the  difiicult  operations  of  a  war,  he  may 
not  have  been  forced,  from  circumstances, 
to  resort  to  that  extreme,  that  very  disas- 
trous step.  It  may  have  been  necessary 
to  avoid  greater  evils.  But  let  us  reflect 
that  the  same  danger  which  was  incurred 
in  that  instance,  by  requiring  large  and 
continued  loans  from  the  Bank,  would  be 
incurred,  if  you  required  from  the  Bank» 
without  regard  to  prudence  and  discretion, 
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that  it  Bbould  make  advances  to  commer- 
cial houses.  I  am  perfectly  persuaded,  if 
that  were  the  course  you  pursued,  that 
however  much  you  declared  yourselves 
friends  of  a  system  based  on  convertibility, 
you  would  arrive  at  a  state  of  things  which 
would  issue  either  in  a  sudden  and  violent 
eonvulsion,  or  in  that  suspension  of  cash 
payments  which  was  acknowledged  to  be 
BO  great  an  evil.  I  come  now  to  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  policy  which  the  Bank  and 
country  should  pursue.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  spoken  of  different  courses 
maintained  by  writers  of  great  eminence 
and  experience.  I  don't  wish  to  enter 
into  those  questions  of  theory  discussed  by 
Tooke  and  Fullarton  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  Jones  Loyd  and  Norman  on  the  other. 
But  what  most  concerns  us  is  the  prac- 
tical course  to  be  followed.  And  as  re- 
gards that  practical  course,  though  those 
authorities  differ  as  to  the  Act  of  1844,  I 
find  no  great  difference.  Mr.  Jones  Loyd 
thinks  the  separation  of  the  issue  and  bank- 
ing departments,  and  the  provision  that 
the  Bank  should  issue  only  14,000,000^., 
and  that  the  rest  of  its  issue  should  be 
upon  bullion,  is  a  wise  provision.  Mr. 
Tooke  thinks  it  mischievous;  but  I  think 
they  are  both  agreed  as  to  what  the  prac- 
ticsl  conduct  of  the  Bank  should  be — that 
when  the  Bank  finds  a  very  considerable 
drain  of  gold  going  on  for  some  time,  and 
the  exchanges  advance,  measures  should  be 
taken — gradual  and  prudent  measures — 
by  which  that  drain  may  be  stopped.  With 
the  permission  of  the  House,  1  will  read 
two  or  three  passages  from  Mr.  Tooke,  in 
speaking  of  what  took  place  in  1838  and 
1839.     He  says— 

*'  It  was  an  error  of  the  Bank,  in  1839,  to  have 
been  perfectly  quiescent  until  a  loss  of  treasure, 
from  0,330,000/.  to  5,110,000/.  had  taken  place." 

He  afterwards  observes — 

"  In  a  work  published  in  the  spring  of  1838  I 
took  occasion  to  observe — *  That  as  for  as  the 
eventful  experience  of  the  last  fourteen  yean — 
viz.,  since  1824^-can  serve  as  a  guide  for  judg- 
ment, there  appear  to  be  good  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  not  less  than  10,000,000/.  can  ever  be 
considered  as  a  safe  position  of  the  treasure  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  seeing  the  sudden  calls  to  which 
it  is  liable.' " 

How  does  he  propose  that  the  Bank  should 
Act?— 

*'  The  plan  which  I  would  propose  is,  that  when 
the  tide  of  metals  sets  fully  in  again,  the  Bank 
rate  of  discount  should  be  kept  so  steadily  above 
the  market  rate  as  progressively  to  reduce  the  se- 
curities through  that  channel,  without  increasing 
them  by  other  investments.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  insure  a  replenishment  of  their  coffers 
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to  10,000,000/. ;  and,  with  the  purpose  of  < 
vouring  to  preserve  that  amount  on  an  average,  it 
would  not  be  expedient  on  the  part  of  the  Bank, 
to  take  any  active  measures  for  the  increase  of  its 
securities." 

But  his  plan  is  to  reduce  the  securities, 
and  thus  keep  10,000,000^  in  its  coffers. 
Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  in  his  pamphlet,  says  the 
consequences  of  a  sudden  alarm  cannot  be 
overlooked.  1  have  not  got  the  passage  to 
quote;  but  it  is  to  a  similar  effect.  He 
gives  it  deliberately  as  his  opinion,  that  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  a  sudden  alarm  and 
a  consequent  pressure  have  arisen,  the 
course  of  the  Bank  should  be  circumspect 
and  gradual.  He  says  that  in  the  year 
1838  they  should  have  commenced  grad- 
ually to  diminish  their  discounts,  and  so 
have  placed  themselves  in  such  a  position 
as  to  have  accumulated  so  large  an  amount 
of  gold  as  would  have  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  have  been  reduced  to 
the  position  which  they  occupied  in  the 
year  1839.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion fairly  open  to  discussion,  whether  the 
positive  enactment  of  1844,  or  the  hypo- 
thetical course  proposed  by  Mr.  Tooke, 
can  render  it  easily  practicable  for  the 
Bank  to  pursue  such  a  course;  but  I 
believe  I  am  fully  warranted  in  asserting 
that  no  man  who  ever  wrote  or  spoke  on 
the  question  of  currency — no  man  I  mean 
of  authority  upon  that  question  —  ever 
arrived  at  any  other  conclusion  than  this, 
that  when  a  drain  of  gold  is  coming  on, 
and  a  time  of  danger  is  at  hand,  the  Bank 
should  then  pursue  a  course  of  prudent 
management  so  as  to  keep,  if  not  ten  mil- 
lions, as  Mr.  Tooke  would  advise,  at  least  a 
very  considerable  sum  in  their  coffers.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Act  of  1844 
provides  for  that  exercise  of  prudence  by 
any  certain  means.  I  own  I  am  apt  to  think 
generally  that  upon  this  subject,  as  upon 
most  others,  you  require  not  only  a  rule 
which  is  founded  on  wisdom,  but  also  per- 
sons fully  impressed  with  the  value  of  that 
rule  to  administer  the  law.  I  do  not  re- 
pose much  confidence  in,  nor  do  I  give 
much  credit  to  any  law  on  such  subjects 
as  the  present,  unless  it  be  administered 
by  persons  who  act  in  the  spirit  of  that  law. 
For  this  reason  I  am  of  opinion  with  my 
right  hon.  Friend  who  brought  this  matter 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  that 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  these  two  ques* 
tions  should  be  seriously  inquired  into  by 
the  Committee  proposed  to  be  appointed  : 
first,  how  far  the  law  of  1844  is  efficient 
for  its  purpose;  and,  secondly,  whether  we 
might  not  obtain  a  more  steady  manage* 
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ment  of  the  Bank  than  we  are  likely  to 
realise  from  the  votes  of  Gentlemen  who, 
instead  of  attending  regularly,  attend  hut 
occasionally,  and  who  have  various  opinions 
and  diverse  theories  on  the  subject  which 
engages  their  attention.  But  whatever 
you  do  on  this  subject,  I  do  hope  that  the 
House  will  not  consent  to  adopt  the  advice 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  by 
taking  a  precipitate  and  unpremeditated 
course.  I  feel  the  truth  and  prudence  of 
the  observation  made  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  that 
although  from  the  year  1810  to  the  pre- 
sent time  this  subject  of  the  currency  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  ablest 
men  this  country  has  ever  produced — al- 
though the  currency  laws  have  been  direct- 
ed by  the  views  of  a  Grenville,  a  Huskis- 
son,  a  Horner,  a  Canning,  and  of  many  of 
the  most  talented  men  now  living — the  mat- 
ter is  so  difficult,  so  complex,  so  intricate, 
that  there  are  still  certain  truths  to  be 
learned  concerning  it.  I  believe  it  to  be 
possible  to  make  some  modification  in  the 
measure  of  1844,  which  may  cause  the 
currency  to  work  more  successfully  than 
heretofore.  This  expectation  I  certainly 
do  entertain;  but  while  I  avow  it,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  believe  the  Act  of  1844 
to  have  been  a  very  great  improvement  in- 
deed upon  the  Acts  which  preceded  it.  I 
believe  that  it  has,  to  a  very  great  degi'ee, 
answered  its  purpose;  and  that  since  its 
enactment  you  never  have  been  in  the 
position  of  being  afraid,  from  one  day  to 
another,  that  there  might  occur  such  a 
drain  on  the  Bank,  that  not  one  sovereign 
should  be  left  in  its  coffers;  and  further- 
more 1  believe,  that  although  it  has  not 
prevented  a  commercial  convulsion,  it  has 
done  much  in  the  midst  of  that  convulsion 
to  keep  the  currency  secure  from  the  con- 
tagion of  the  dangers  and  evils  by  which  it 
was  environed.  1  think  it  a  wise  course 
to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  all 
these  matters  calmly,  soberly,  and  gravely 
— to  go  cautiously  and  prudently  through 
all  the  difficulties  and  intricacies  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  not  by  any  sud- 
den and  precipitate  resolution  to  make  men 
doubt  whether  you  will  keep  up  the  con- 
vertibility of  the  paper  currency,  and  pre- 
serve your  standard. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS,  from  the  com- 
mencement had  been  an  anxious  and 
attentive  listener  to  the  debate,  for  he 
was  desirous  of  collecting  the  opinions 
of  as  many  hon.  Members  as  possible,  on 
what  must  be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 


a  question  of  the  yery  last  importaooe. 
He  did  not  concur  unreservedly  with  those 
who  maintained  that  the  Act  of  1844  was 
in  all  respects  radically  bad,  and  ought  to 
be  repealed.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it 
contained  some  good  elements,  mixed  op 
and  amalgamated  with  others  of  a  yery 
deleterious  character.  In  fact,  he  thought 
that  it  was  fiill  of  those  imperfections 
which  were  incidental  to  every  act  of  hu- 
man legislation.  The  House  would  have 
to  decide  whether  that  Bill,  being  now 
upon  its  trial,  was  to  get  a  fair  tnal,  or 
whether  it  was  to  be  condenmed  without  a 
full  and  impartial  hearing.  He  remem- 
bered, that  when  the  Act  of  1844  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  Bill  exclusively  in- 
tended to  regulate  banking  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  author  of  it,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet opposite  (Sir  B..  Peel),  expressly 
stated,  that  it  was  designed  to  regulate 
the  banking  operations  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  that  no  portion  of  it  was  to 
affect  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  Irish 
oonununity,  sharing  in  that  belief,  did  not 
feel  themselves  called  upon  to  interfere  one 
way  or  the  other  in  the  passing  of  the  Bill. 
They  were  under  the  impression  that  in 
1645,  and  not  till  then,  the  House  would 
have  to  consider  the  question  of  Irish  bank- 
ing. In  that  year  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
introduced  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  issue  of 
bank  notes  in  Ireland.  When  that  Bill 
arrived  in  Dublin,  it  was  read  clause  by 
clause,  and  many  of  its  provisions  were 
objected  to.  A  meeting  of  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Dublin  was  held  to  discuss 
its  objectionable  points,  and  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  one  of  a  deputation  which  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, to  draw  his  attention  to  those  por- 
tions of  it  to  which  the  commercial  commu- 
nity of  Ireland  felt  that  they  had  a  right 
to  take  exception.  He  was  sorry  to  say, 
that  all  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  return  for  his  re- 
presentations was  what  he  understood  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  very  remarkable 
for  —  extreme  courtesy  and  exceedingly 
great  patience.  There  was  no  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  which  had  suffered  more 
from  bungling  legislation  in  banking  than 
Ireland;  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that,  from 
the  time  of  Ireland's  legislative  connexion 
with  England,  the  system  had  continued 
with  very  Uttle  improvement.  Indeed,  he 
found  some  difficulty  in  calling  to  mind  any 
occasion  in  which  that  legislative  conne2uo& 
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had  been  productive  of  any  benefit  what- 
soever to  Ireland.  Certainly  the  banking 
system  in  Ireland  had  been  but  very  little 
improved  by  it.  Previous  to  1825  there 
was  no  joint-stock  bank  of  issue  in  that 
country,  except  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 
In  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  the  capital, 
that  establishment  enjoyed  an  undisputed 
monopoly.  In  1825  the  want  of  banking 
accommodation  was  so  severely  felt  aU 
through  Ireland,  that  the  6th  Geo.  IV., 
cap.  42,  became  law.  It  permitted  the 
institution  of  joint-stock  banks  in  any  part 
of  Ireland  distant  fifty  miles  from  the  me- 
tropolis. Under  that  Act  the  Provincial 
Bank  was  established  in  the  year  1834, 
and  at  a  later  period  was  founded  the  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  he  had  himself  insti- 
tuted, and  which  now  had  forty  branches 
and  a  circulation  of  about  one  million.  In 
1845  the  right  hon.  Baronet  brought  in  a 
Bill  which,  inter  alia,  abolished  the  mono- 
poly of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  as  regarded 
the  prohibited  circle,  and  permitted  that 
any  bank  of  issue  beyond  that  distance 
might  have  a  branch  in  Dublin.  Still, 
however,  the  law  did  not  permit  the  estab- 
lishment in  Ireland  of  any  new  bank  of 
issue.  He  complained  of  that  clause,  and 
contended  that  men  should  be  permitted  to 
associate  together  to  give  additional  bank- 
ing accommodation  to  those  within  the 
heretofore  proscribed  circle ;  and  the  only 
satisfaction  he  could  obtain  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was,  that  of  being  referred  to 
the  10th  Clause  of  the  Act  of  '44,  which 
had  this  merit,  at  least,  that  it  was  brief, 
and  would  not  occupy  a  long  time  in  read- 
ing.    It  was  to  the  following  effect:— 

'*  And  be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  no  person  other  than  a  banker, 
vho,  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  '44,  was  lawfully  is- 
suing his  own  notes,  shall  make  or  issue  bank 
notes  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

He  complained  that  it  was  not  a  fair  way 
to  deal  with  the  important  interests  of  Ire- 
land to  make  them  depend  upon  a  clause 
in  an  English  Act  of  Parliament  passed  a 
year  before.  He  represented  then,  as  he 
now  represented,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  got  no  notice  of  that  clause  at  the 
time  it  was  about  to  be  passed,  and  that, 
in  equity  and  fair  dealing,  they  ought  not 
to  be  bound  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  of 
which  they  knew  nothing.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  courteously  rejoined  by  reminding 
him  in  the  coolest  possible  manner,  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  to 
read  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament — a  duty 
which  was  all  very  well  in  theory,  bat 


which  he  feared  it  would  be  found  rather 
inconvenient  to  reduce  to  practice.  It  was 
arranged  by  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, that  the  average  circulation  of  all 
the  joint-stock  banks  should  remain  as  be- 
fore—Bank  of  Ireland,  3,706.000.;  other 
banks,  5,565,0002. ;  making  in  the  aggre- 
gate 9,270,0002.  He  told  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  that  he  was  tying  up  the  circula- 
tion; for  that,  although  he  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  action  by  abolishing  the  prohibit- 
ed circle,  he  gave  no  additional  power,  and 
tbat  that  would  never  do.  These  and 
other  defects  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  pointed 
out,  and  he  took  the  liberty  to  prophesy 
that  neither  the  Bill  of  1845  nor  that  of 
1844  would  be  found  to  work  well,  and, 
unlike  other  prophets,  he  had  lived  to  see 
his  vaticinations  verified.  The  debates  of 
the  last  three  nights  had  vindicated  his 
character  as  a  prophet,  and  established  it 
beyond  dispute.  To  the  Bill  of  1844  ho 
objected,  because,  although  it  gave  powers 
of  contraction,  it  gave  none  of  expansion. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  met  that  objection 
by  saying  that  it  was  not  true,  inasmuch 
as  that  the  Bill  contained  a  clause  enabling 
the  Bank  to  increase  the  issue  to  the  ex- 
tent of  any  bullion  it  might  have  on  hand ; 
but  surely  that  was  anything  under  the 
sun  but  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  was 
of  little  advantage  to  a  banker  to  permit 
him  to  issue  notes  to  represent  bullion,  be- 
cause what  he  made  by  interest  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  locking  up  of  the  bullion. 
What  a  favour  the  right  hon.  Baronet  con- 
ferred on  the  banker  !  Did  not  everybody 
know  that  the  profit  and  advantage  of 
banking  consisted  very  much  in  trading  on 
your  credit,  in  contradistinction  to  your 
capital.  He  would  not  call  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  tinkering  legislation — 
for  that  would  be  against  all  order — but 
he  would  take  leave  mildly  to  designate  it 
as  patchwork  legislation,  which  amounted 
to  an  undue  interference  with  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  bankers.  Fault  had  been 
found  by  some  Gentlemen  with  the  letter 
that  had  been  issued,  while  others  believed 
that  it  was  a  necessary  document;  he  be- 
lieved so,  although  when  that  letter  reach- 
ed the  Irish  side  of  the  Channel  they  ar- 
gued, he  presumed,  in  an  Irish  manner 
upon  it.  They  said,  **  This  is  very  odd — 
this  panic  in  England  is  created  by  a 
scarcity  of  money,  or  rather,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  by  the  deamess  of  money,  and  this 
letter  makes  it  dearer;  it  was  6  per  cent, 
and  it  is  now  increased  to  8  per  cent.  * '  The 
State  physician  had  administered  thatmedi- 
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cme;  and  when  he  (Mr.  Reynolds)  made 
that  ohsenration  on  receiving  the  intelli- 
gence, a  friend  of  his,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, who  was  standing  hy,  remarked,  that 
it  was  a  good  phrase,  for  there  were  some 
diseases  that  baffled  all  attempts  at  their 
professional  treatment,  and  probably  the 
State  physician  had  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  counter-irritation.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  that  was  counter- irritation;  and  he 
rejoiced,  as  a  Member  of  that  House,  and 
as  a  British  subject — being  proud  of  the 
name — that  there  was  wisdom  enough  in 
Her  Majesty's  councils  to  issue  that  letter: 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
result  would  have  been  if  the  letter  had 
not  been  issued  ?  At  all  events  it  seemed 
to  have  accomplished  its  object,  and  to 
have  restored  confidence.  He  believed  that 
the  issuing  of  that  letter  was  tantamount 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1844;  at  all 
events  it  would  be  admitted  that  it  had  de- 
stroyed the  infallibility  of  that  Act.  Let  him 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  be  not  understood  as  using 
this  observation  in  any  sense  indicative  of 
anger  or  ill-will  towards  the  enlightened 
statesman  who  was  the  author  of  that  Bill. 
Not  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed 
that,  under  existing  circumstances,  he  and 
those  who  co-operated  with  him  did  the 
best  they  could ;  and  he  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
hoped  he  would  live  long  enough  to  see  him 
repealing  or  at  least  modifying  the  clauses 
of  that  Bill;  and  that  although  he  was  the 
author  of  it,  he  would  act  with  respect  to 
it  in  the  same  enlightened  spirit  that  had 
governed  his  conduct  on  many  and  many 
an  occasion ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
convinced  that  anything  in  it  was  wrong, 
he  would  cease  to  persevere  in  it.  He 
spoke  with  perfect  sincerity  when  he  de- 
clared that  he  could  never  forget  his  en- 
lightened and  glorious  conduct  in  carrying 
the  measure  for  the  emancipation  of  him- 
self and  those  who  coincided  with  him  in 
creed  ;  and  he  should  always  recollect  the 
right  hon.  Baronet *8  conduct  with  fceluigs 
of  gratitude.  He  gave  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  full  credit  for  that — he  also  gave 
him  credit  for  his  recent  struggles  to  eman- 
cipate corn — and  he  hoped  he  should  also 
see  the  right  hon.  Baronet  emancipate  the 
banking  trade.  Now,  he  asked,  could  any 
man  who  advocated  free  trade  in  corn  op- 
pose free  trade  in  money;  for  he  contended 
that  money  should  be  as  free  as  corn.  He 
would  again  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  deplorable  condition  of  Ireland. 
With  reference  to  banking,  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  on  Ireland  had  been  to  legalise  a 


monopoly.  It  prohibited  the  establish- 
ment of  any  bank  of  issue  except  those 
then  in  existence,  and  it  contained  this  de« 
feet — that  if  any  one  of  those  banks  then 
in  existence  wound  up  its  affairs,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  by  the  Bill  to  permit  the 
existing  banks  to  take  that  bank,  and  a 
blank  was  thus  created.  He  rejoiced  that 
a  Committee  was  about  to  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  promised 
that  both  Scotch  and  Irish  banking  matters 
would  be  taken  into  consideration.  He 
thought  that  promise  was  likely  to  be 
kept,  and  he  trusted  that  good  results 
would  follow  from  it.  The  Chancellor  of. 
the  Exchequer  had  accounted  for  the  late 
panic  by  which  so  many  of  their  merchants 
had  been  exhausted,  by  saying  that  the 
panic  might  be  traced,  first,  to  the  quantity 
of  corn  they  were  obliged  to  import  in  fif- 
teen months,  and  the  quantity  of  money 
invested  on  railways.  With  regard  to  the 
investment  on  railways,  he  found  no  fault 
with  that  investment ;  for  although  the 
entire  of  that  sum  was  not  likely  to  be  im- 
mediately reproductive,  the  greater  part  of 
that  sum  was  so,  and  the  railways  them- 
selves would  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
prosperity.  But  as  regarded  the  Commit- 
tee, that  appeared  to  be  a  matter  deserving 
of  their  consideration.  What  did  they 
find  ?  They  had  imported  com  to  the  ex- 
tent of  33,000,000^.,  and  how  much  of  that 
com  were  they  obliged  to  pay  for  for  his 
starving  and  destitute  fellow-countrymen  ? 
Now,  he  believed  he  was  not  much  wrong 
in  this  calculation,  that  out  of  the  thirty- 
three  millions  that  had  been  paid  for  com, 
at  least  half  of  that  sum  was  expended  in 
corn  for  Ireland;  and  the  reflection  on 
that  expenditure  created  this  feeling  in  his 
mind,  that  they  owed  the  disarrangement 
of  their  monetary  system  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  in  the 
years  1845  and  1846.  Prior  to  that  pe- 
riod they  had  enjoyed  in  England  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity. 
Money  was  cheap — there  appeared  to  be 
no  apprehension  of  a  panic.  Their  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  might 
be  compared  to  a  well-appointed  coach  on 
a  well-macadamised  road.  They  had  the 
coach  well-appointed,  four  capital  horses, 
a  good  whip  on  the  box,  and  they  were 
trotting  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
when  the  potato  rot  set  in  and  the  linch- 
pin got  out,  and  the  coach  was  upset.  They 
were  there  now,  ho  understood,  to  reinstate 
the  linch-pin.     He  was  not  at  all  surprised 
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that  this  great  commercial  disaster  had 
occurred.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  were  perfectly  sound  before  they  lost 
the  linch-pin ;  he  belieyed  they  were  not. 
He  believed  they  were  in  a  state  approach- 
ing to  decay,  and  probably  the  upset  might 
ultimately  serve  them,  and  he  believed  and 
hoped  it  might;  but  he  was  surprised  the 
disaster  was  not  greater;  he  was  surprised 
they  had  not  suffered  more,  and  they  would 
have  suffered  more  (any  other  country  in 
Europe  that  met  with  such  a  calamity 
would  have  suffered  more)  if  it  were  not 
for  their  almost  inexhaustible  resources. 
How  were  they  circumstanced  with  Ireland 
before  this  disaster?  Thus:  her  hard- 
working and  wretched  population  lived  ex- 
clusively on  the  potato — they  sent  their 
butter  and  pork  and  beef  and  corn  of  all  de- 
scriptions to  England,  to  the  extent  at  the 
least  of  15,000,000Z.  per  annum,  and  they 
took  no  gold  from  England  in  exchange — 
they  took  their  woollens,  and  their  cottons, 
and  their  silks,  and  their  Birmingham  and 
their  Sheffield  and  their  Staffordshire  ware. 
From  the  finest  articles  to  the  humblest 
articles  of  furniture  in  Ireland,  it  was  a 
matter  of  fact  that  almost  the  entire  was 
of  British  manufacture.  The  destruction 
of  the  potato  crop  had  put  an  end  to  that 
export,  and  they  had  a  double  draw  upon 
them — they  were  obliged  to  send  from 
16,000,000^.  to  20,000,000^.  worth  of  fo- 
reign com  to  feed  the  Irish  people ;  and 
they  ceased  to  receive  the  15,000,000?. 
worth  of  Irish  food  in  exchange  for  their 
manufactured  goods.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
that  was  a  solution  of  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
blem ;  and  he  trusted  that  those  figures, 
although  put  forward  by  so  humble  an  au- 
thority as  he  was,  might  have  their  due 
weight,  and  form  an  ingredient  in  the  case 
of  Ireland  in  that  House,  and  be  the  means 
of  directing  the  serious  attention  of  that 
House  to  the  necessity  that  now  exists  for 
the  better  government  of  Ireland,  in  order 
at  all  events  that  her  resources  might  be 
developed.  Ireland  was  the  best  market 
they  had ;  there  was  no  part  of  the  habitable 
globe  that  consumed  so  much  of  their  ma- 
nufactures on  such  advantageous  terms  as 
Ireland.  He  had  no  anxiety  that  Ireland 
should  consume  the  manufactures  of  any 
other  country — he  preferred  that  she 
should  consume  the  roaniifactures  of  Eng- 
land rather  than  those  of  any  other  coun- 
try, so  long  as  she  was  to  continue  in  her 
present  degraded  condition ;  but  he  was 
more  anxious  that  she  should  manufacture 
for  herself.    It  was  not  hb  object  to  create 


any  unkind  feeling  elsewhere — he  hoped  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  so.  What- 
ever influence  he  enjoyed  in  his  own  coun- 
try he  had  invariably  used  to  neutralise 
and  subdue  unkindly  feelings  towards 
England,  believing  that  the  interests  of 
both  countries  were  so  closely  interwoven 
that  in  fact  the  people  of  Ireland  were  on 
their  own  account  deeply  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  prosperity  of  England. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  then  rose  and  said :  I 
trust,  Sir,  that  any  observations  which  I 
may  have  to  make  upon  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  will  be  made 
in  that  temperate  and  dispassionate  spirit 
which  characterised  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stamford  (Mr. 
Herries);  and  I  cannot  but  express,  in  com- 
mon with  the  House  generally,  my  satis- 
faction at  the  return  to  this  House  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  my  congratulations 
that,  by  his  return,  the  House  will  have 
the  benefit,  on  matters  of  this  kind,  of  his 
great  intelligence  and  great  practical  ex- 
perience. Before  I  address  myself  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  debate,  I  wish  to 
clear  the  way  by  referring  to  a  charge 
which  was  made  against  me  last  night  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Urqu- 
hart),  and  which  has  been  repeated  to- 
night, certainly  in  the  most  courteous  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  possible  to  prefer  such  an 
accusation,  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
(Mr.  Reynolds).  The  charge  made  by 
both  those  hon.  Gentlemen  is  this — that  in 
bringing  forward  the  Act  of  1844,  as  the 
organ  of  the  Government  I  gave  a  public 
assurance  that  the  banking  interests  of 
Ireland  and  of  .Scotland  should  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  measure,  but  that  it  should 
refer  exclusively  to  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stafford 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  insidious  ad- 
vantage had  been  taken  of  Scotland — that 
the  suspicions  and  jealousies  of  the  people 
of  Scotland,  particularly  excitable  upon  the 
subject  of  banking  and  of  H.  notes,  had 
been  allayed  by  the  assurance  thus  given  by 
me ;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  declared,  in 
very  figurative  language,  that  the  banking 
system  of  Scotland  had  received  a  "  stab 
in  the  dark."  He  supported  that  charge 
by  reference  to  the  10th  Clause  of  the  Act 
of  1844,  and  having  asserted  that  I  had 
publicly  declared  in  1844  that  the  banking 
system  of  Scotland  was  not  to  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  that  Act,  he 
inquired,  "  What  would  the  House  think 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  harbg 
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given  that  public  assurance,  inserted  in 
the  Act  surreptitiously  the  10th  Clause, 
which  provided  that  no  banker  not  issuing 
notes  in  May,  1844,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  should  be  allowed  there- 
after to  issue  notes?"  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man supported  that  charge  by  reference  to 
the  speech  which  I  made,  and  he  quoted 
an  extract  from  that  speech  to  this  ef- 
fect:— 

"  Of  Ireland  and  Scotland  I  have  made  no  men- 
tion. I  propose  to  reserve  for  separate  legislation 
the  state  of  the  currency  in  each  of  those  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom." 

And  certainly  from  that  quotation  from  the 
Act,  supported  by  that  reference  to  the 
speech,  the  House  might  infer  that  the  ac- 
cusation was  well  founded.  But  what  will 
the  House  think  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  having  read  the  passage  above  men- 
tioned from  my  speech,  omitted  to  read 
the  next,  which  is  to  the  following  effect  ? — 

**  The  prohibition  against  the  establishment  of 
new  banks  of  issue  will  extend  both  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  they  also  will  be  included  in  those 
enactments  which  will  require  the  performance 
for  the  future  of  certain  conditions  preliminary 
to  the  formation  of  new  joint-stock  banks. " 

Could  there  be,  on  the  part  of  a  Minister 
bringing  forward  a  measure,  a  more  dis- 
tinct, public,  formal  avowal,  that,  although 
the  currency — the  currency  under  51,  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland — was  to  bo  reserved 
for  separate  legislation,  yet  that  enactment 
which  applied  to  this  country  in  respect  to 
the  prohibition  of  new  banks  of  issue, 
should  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  But,  moreover,  not  only  was  that 
intimation  given  by  a  speech,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  found  the  Bill  of  1844  upon 
preliminary  resolutions,  towhich  the  consent 
of  this  House  was  required ;  and  the  eighth 
resolution,  which  I  moved  on  the  night 
when  I  brought  forward  this  question,  and 
which  resolution  was  unanimously  assented 
to  by  this  House — not  on  the  night  on 
which  it  was  offered  by  me,  but  after  the 
interval  of  some  days — after  it  had  been 
printed,  after  it  had  been  communicated  to 
the  Scotch  bankers,  after  it  had  been  pub- 
lished in  every  newspaper  in  the  United 
Kingdom — the  eighth  of  the  resolutions 
on  which  the  Bill  was  founded  was  to  this 
effect : — 

"  Resolved — That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit 
by  law  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  by  any  bank  not  issuing  such 
notes  on  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  or  by  any  bank 
thereafter  to  be  established  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom." 

Now,  I  think  that  I  Bhali  have  satisfied 


the  House  that  if  "  a  stab"  were  giren  to 
the  banking  system  of  Scotland,  at  any 
rate  it  was  not  given  "  in  the  dark;"  and 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  he  under- 
took by  a  letter,  written  in  1844,  to  en- 
lighten the  people  of  Scotland  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bill  of  1844,  and  to  warn  them 
of  what  might  happen  in  1845,  I  will  re- 
pay his  attack  upon  me  by  giving  him  this 
friendly  advice — that  when  he  next  ad- 
dresses the  people  of  Scotland  upon  the 
subject  of  any  Bill,  or  of  any  resolutions 
that  may  be  pending  in  this  House,  he  will 
have  the  goodness  to  read  the  documents 
on  which  he  comments. 

To  address  myself  now  to  the  imme- 
diate subject  under  discussion.  The  prac- 
tical question  upon  which  we  shaU  be 
called  upon  to  vote,  is  whether  or  no  a 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  commercial  distress,  including  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  banking  system  of  this 
country.  Sir,  when  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  appeals  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
of  inquiry  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  whatever  opinion  as 
individuals  we  may  entertain  with  respect 
to  the  probable  advantage  of  the  inquiry, 
it  is  difficult  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  resist  that  appeal.  The 
functions  of  inquiry  are  constitutional  func- 
tions committed  to  us;  the  ExecuttTO 
Government  is  of  opinion  that  there  is 
not  ground  for  legislation  without  in- 
quiry ;  the  Executive  Government  asks 
our  assistance;  and,  for  one,  I  con- 
sider it  impossible  to  refuse  that  ap- 
peal. An  Amendment  has  been  moved 
upon  the  Motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  restricting  the  inquiry  spe- 
cifically to  the  question  how  far  the  distress 
has  been  caused  by  the  laws  which  regu* 
late  bauking.  I  have  had  experience 
enough  to  know  that  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  the  two  proposals.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  Amendment  were 
carried,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
exclude  from  the  inquiry  thus  nominally 
restricted  any  matters  which  any  hon. 
Member  in  that  Committee  might  consider 
to  be  the  causes  of  distress.  When  I  re- 
mind the  hon.  Gentleman  that  in  1836  a 
Committee  was  appointed  with  a  specific 
object  of  inquiry,  namely,  the  laws  which 
regulate  banks  of  issue;  and  that  that 
Committee  sat  during  the  whole  of  1836, 
was  reappointed  in  1837,  and  did  not 
report  till  August  1838,  I  think  he  will 
be  convinced,  with  me,  that  no  practical 
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object  is  gained  by  imposing  anj  limitation 
upon  the  subjects  of  inquiry.  I  therefore 
shall  vote  for  the  proposal  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government,  thinking  that  if  there  is 
to  be  an  inquiry,  no  assignable  causes  of 
the  present  commercial  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress ought  to  be,  or  can  bo,  excluded  from 
that  inquiry. 

Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  devolve  upon 
other  parties,  upon  whom  it  does  not  justly 
devolve,  any  share  of  the  responsibilitv 
which  attaches  to  me  for  the  part  which 
I  have  taken,  cither  in  respect  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  standard  in  the  year  1819, 
or  to  the  attempt  to  mitigate  those  evils 
which  accompanied  our  system  of  banking 
and  currency  previously  to  the  year  1844. 
1  did  no  more  than  my  duty  in  1819  and  in 
1844  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  those  subjects;  and  not  only  I  do  not  wish 
to  devolve  upon  others  the  responsibility  for 
the  measures  then  adopted,  but,  on  advert- 
ing to  those  measures  and  carefully  con- 
sidering their  effects,  I  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  regret  the  course  which 
was  taken  either  in  1819  or  1844.  But 
1  must  submit  to  this  House,  whether  it  is 
quite  respectful  to  the  character  of  delibe- 
rative assemblies,  to  attempt  to  make  in- 
dividual Members  responsible  for  some  of 
the  most  important  measures  that  ever 
were  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  which 
received  the  cordial  support  of  Parlia- 
ment? Individually,  you,  the  Members 
of  this  House,  are  in  no  degree  personally 
responsible  for  acts  done  by  your  predeces- 
sors; but  in  your  corporate  capacity  you 
are  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same 
House  of  Commons  which  for  years  has 
been  called  upon  to  deliberate  on  public 
affairs;  and  nothing  could  more  tend  to 
depreciate  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  than  to  countenance  an  impres- 
sion that  upon  matters  of  this  kind,  in- 
volving the  most  important  public  inte- 
rests, the  legislative  assemblies  of  this 
great  empire  adopted  measures  proposed 
by  some  individual  Member  without  due 
consideration,  and  seek  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  responsibility  of  having 
accepted  and  adopted  those  measures,  by 
the  plea  of  ignorance  or  inattention  to  their 
duty.  Why,  what  is  the  truth  with  respect 
to  these  measures  of  1819  and  1844?  In 
1819  the  measure  for  the  restoration  of 
the  standard  was  proposed  by  me,  a  private 
Member  of  Parliament,  unconnected  by 
office  with  the  Government;  it  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiries  of  two  Committeetf 


one  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Tho  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  recom- 
mending the  restoration  of  the  standard, 
was  carried  with  only  one  dissentient  voice; 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was,  I  believe,  unanimous.  As 
the  organ  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  I  proposed  in  1819  the  mea- 
sure for  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of 
value.  There  was  not  one  single  division 
against  the  principle  of  the  BiU.  So  far 
as  the  principle  was  concerned,  it  received 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  House. 
Objections  were  stated  to  details  of  the 
measure  by  the  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr. 
EUice),  and  also  by  other  Members;  but, 
if  I  recollect  right,  upon  the  question 
whether  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second 
time  —  whether  the  Bill  should  be  read 
a  third  time— there  was  no  division  what- 
ever. In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill 
also  received  unanimous  acquiescence,  ex- 
cepting indeed  that  one  Member  of  the 
House  of  Peers  did  move  an  Amendment. 
The  Bill  proposed  that  cash  payments 
should  not  be  resumed  until  1823;  Lord 
Holland  proposed  as  an  Amendment,  that 
cash  payments  should  be  resumed  in  1820. 
He  was  not  content  to  wait  till  the  year 
1823;  and  the  only  record  of  an  adverse 
opinion  in  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  Le- 
gislature is  one  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
late  period  at  which  the  Act  was  to  come 
into  operation.  Now,  as  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  restoration  of  the  standard 
of  value,  and  the  mitigation  of  those  evils 
which  were  inseparable  from  inconvertible 
paper,  were  wise  measures,  necessary  for 
the  security  of  property,  and  for  the  just 
remuneration  of  industry,  do  not  suppose 
that  by  referring  to  these  facts  I  am  try- 
ing to  relieve  myself  from  any  responsibil- 
ity on  account  of  the  Act  of  1819.  I  have 
no  such  desire  ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to 
relinquish  for  the  Act  of  1819,  the  weight 
and  authority  which  it  derives  from  hav- 
ing received  the  almost  unanimous  sanction 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

I  now  come  to  the  Act  of  1844.  There 
had  been  a  Committee  in  1840  and  1841, 
over  which  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  most  ably 
presided,  which  had  inquired  into  and  re- 
ported to  the  House  on  the  subject  which 
now  engages  our  attention.  In  1844  the 
Bank  Charter  was  about  to  expire;  some 
proposition  it  was  necessary  to  make  as  to 
that  eharter.  The  choice  lay  between  the 
renewal  of  inquiry,  or  the  proposal  of  a 
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specific  measure  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  Now  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this  fact,  that  in  five 
preceding  years  five  Committees  sat  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  this  suhject,  of 
collecting  information,  and  reporting  their 
opinions  thereupon  to  the  House.  Those 
Committees  sat  in  1836,  in  1837,  in  1838, 
in  1840,  and  in  1841.  Notwithstanding 
their  minute  and  protracted  inquiries,  1 
have  heard  it  said  that  the  suhject  had  not 
heen  exhausted,  and  that  the  measure  of 
1844  was  not  hased  upon  a  sufficient  in- 
quiry. Yet  antecedent  to  the  measure  of 
1844,  there  had  heen  an  extent  of  inquiry 
on  the  suhjects  of  currency  and  hanking 
which  ought  to  have  sufficed.  I  find 
that  hy  the  first  of  these  Committees 
not  less  than  3,000  questions  were  put; 
we  have  in  the  year  1836,  3,000  ques- 
tions, and  3,000  answers ;  in  the  next  year, 
1837,  the  Committee  which  then  sat,  put 
4,570  questions,  and  received  as  many  an- 
swers. But  that  was  not  sufficient,  for  we 
have  in  the  year  1838  a  further  supply  of 

Questions  and  answers  to  the  extent  of 
,700  of  each.  Questions  and  answers 
without  end,  hut  with  no  practical  result 
from  those  apparently  interminable  inves- 
tigations. In  the  year  1840,  as  the  period 
at  which  the  Bank  Charter  Act  could  ex- 
pire drew  near,  another  Committee  was 
appointed,  over  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
presided  with  great  ability.  At  that  time 
we  had  all  the  information  which  could  be 
elicited  by  above  9,000  questions.  In  1840 
we  had  3,859  questions  more,  to  each  of 
which  long  and  reasoned  answers  were 
given.  In  1841,  the  Committee  was  again 
appointed,  and  having  increased  the  sum 
of  questions  to  14,000,  closed  its  labours 
without  any  practical  result.  It  might  then 
at  all  events  have  been  concluded  that  in- 
quiry into  the  subject  was  exhausted.  The 
Committees  had  examined  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr. 
Jones  Loyd,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  Mr. 
Page,  and  others,  the  organs  of  every  class 
of  opinions.  It  was  then  decided  by  Her 
Majesty's  servants  to  submit  to  Parliament 
measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency 
and  for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter. 
They  invited  the  House  of  Commons  to 
come  to  some  practical  decision  on  the 
subject;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
with  respect  to  the  measures  proposed  to 
Parliament  in  1844,  that  there  has  not 
been  within  my  recollection  any  measure 
of  equal  importance  carried  by  a  larger 
majority.    On  no  occaaion  did  more  than 


thirty  oppose  the  progress  of  that  measure. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  carried 
imanimously,  at  least  without  a  divi- 
sion. I  say  again,  therefore,  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament — after  the  means 
of  information  placed  within  their  reach — 
cannot  with  any  justice  allege,  that  they 
were  betrayed  into  a  hasty  and  ill-con- 
sidered judgment.  I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  the  whole  subject  is  now  open 
to  reconsideration.  It  would  be  absurd 
for  any  one  to  demand  on  such  a  subject 
identity  of  opinions  with  those  held  in 
1844.  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to 
the  pubHc  interest,  than  that  Members  of 
this  House,  if  honestly  convinced  of  their 
error,  should  refuse  to  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  now  from  that  at  which  ihej 
arrived  when  they  legislated  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1844.  It  woidd  be  perfectly  jus- 
tifiable for  this  House,  if  they  should  see 
reason  for  doing  so,  to  adopt  a  different 
measure;  but  it  would  not  be  creditable 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  say — •**  we 
gave  our  consent  in  1844  blindly  and  in- 
considerately to  the  measure  proposed  to 
us  by  the  Minister;  and  we  hold  him,  and 
not  ourselves,  responsible  for  its  adopUon." 
There  has  been  some  misapprehension  re- 
specting the  objects  of  this  Act.  I  do  not 
deny  that  one  of  the  objects  contemplated 
by  the  Act  was  the  prevention  of  the  con- 
vulsions that  had  heretofore  occurred  in 
consequence  of  the  neglect  by  the  Bank  of 
England  to  take  early  precautions  against 
the  withdrawal  of  its  treasure.  I  did  hope 
that,  although  there  was  no  imperative  OD- 
ligation  on  the  Bank  of  England  to  take 
those  precautions,  that  the  experience  of 
1825, 1836,  and  1839,  would  have  induced 
that  establishment  to  conform  to  principles 
which  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  acknow- 
ledged to  be  just,  and  which  they  had 
more  than  once  professed  to  adopt  for 
their  own  regulation.  Sir,  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  in  that  hope,  that  in  that  object 
of  the  Bill,  I  have  been  disappointed. 
I  am  bound  to  admit,  seeing  the  extent 
of  commercial  depression  which  has  pre- 
vailed, and  the  number  of  houses  which 
have  been  swept  away- — some  of  which» 
however,  I  think  were  insolvent  long  before 
the  Bill  came  into  operation,  and  oUiers  of 
which  became  insolvent  in  consequence  of 
the  failure,  of  those  who  were  connected 
with  them,  and  were  imprudent  in  their 
speculations — I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
that  purpose  of  the  Bill  of  1844  which 
sought  to  impress,  if  not  a  legal,  at  least  a 
moral  obligation  upon  the  Bank  to  preyenft 
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the  necessity  for  measures  of  extreme  strin- 
gency by  timely  precautions,  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  Sir,  I  must  contend  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Bank,  if  not  to  pre- 
vent all  the  evils  that  have  arisen,  at  least 
greatly  to  diminish  their  force.  If  the 
Bank  had  possessed  the  resolution  to  meet 
the  coming  danger  by  a  contraction  of  its 
issues,  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount,  by 
refusing  much  of  the  accommodation  which 
they  granted  between  the  years  1844  and 
1846— if  they  had  been  firm  and  deter- 
mined in  the  adoption  of  those  precau- 
tions, the  necessity  for  extrinsic  interfe- 
rence might  have  been  prevented;  it  might 
not  then  have  been  necessary  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  authorise  a  violation  of  the 
Act  of  1844. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  the  avowed 
object  of  that  Act  was  to  establish  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  operations  of  the 
Bank  of  England — to  discourage  all  rash 
speculations — ^to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
panics  in  the  monetary  and  commercial 
circles,  such  as  occurred  in  1836  and 
1839.  Now  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
quoto  what  I  said  in  the  course  of  my 
speech  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  as  to  its  object.     I  said — 

"  The  Ministers  were  not  wild  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  this  measure  would  prevent  all  undue 
speculation,  or  insure  an  invariahle  paper  cur- 
rency ;  hut  there  was  a  species  of  speculation  de- 
pendent on  an  undue  issue  of  paper  which  they 
hoped  the  measure  would  check.  Speculation 
could  not  be  prevented  in  a  commercial  commu- 
nity, but  it  might  be  aggravated  by  a  species  of 
paper  credit  within  the  control  of  Parliament ; 
and  though  Ministers  did  not  aim  at  checking  le- 
gitimate speculation — though  they  admitted  they 
oould  not  prevent  illegitimate  speculation — which 
was  perhaps  necessarily  incident  to  mercantile  en- 
terprise, {Mtrticularly  in  a  country  like  this  ;  still 
they  asked  Parliament,  by  assenting  to  this  mea- 
sure, not  to  aggravate  evils  which  it  could  not 
control,  nor  refuse  to  check  those  which  came  pro- 
perly within  its  jurisdiction." 

I  say,  then,  that  the  Bill  of  1844  had  a 
triple  object.  Its  first  object  was  that  in 
which  I  admit  it  has  failed,  namely,  to 
prevent  by  early  and  gradual,  severe  and 
sudden  contraction,  and  the  panic  and  con- 
fusion inseparable  from  it;  but  the  Bill  had 
two  other  objects  of  at  least  equal  impor- 
tance; the  one  to  maintain  and  guarantee 
the  convertibility  of  the  paper  currency 
into  gold — ^the  other  to  prevent  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  at  all  times  from  undue 
speculation  being  aggravated  by  the  abuse 
of  paper  credit  in  the  form  of  promissory 
notes.  In  these  two  objects  my  belief  is, 
that  the  Bill  has  completely  succeeded. 


My  belief  is  that  you  have  had  a  guarantee 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of 
convertibility,  such  as  you  never  had  be- 
fore; my  belief  also  is,  that  whatever  diffi- 
culties you  are  now  suffering,  from  a  com- 
bination of  various  causes,  those  difficulties 
would  have  been  greatly  aggravated  if  you 
had  not  wisely  taken  the  precaution  of 
checking  the  unlimited  issue  of  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  joint-stock 
banks,  and  private  banks.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Reynolds) 
has  spoken  of  the  grievous  injury  sustained 
by  Ireland  in  consequence  of  an  interfe- 
rence with  the  constitutional  privilege  of 
the  Irish  banks  to  conduct  their  banking 
concerns  as  they  pleased.  I  must  say  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  authority  in  that  re- 
spect was  somewhat  weakened  by  his  ex- 
plaining that  privilege  to  be,  that  bankers 
in  Ireland  might  conduct  their  operations, 
not  upon  capital,  but  upon  credit.  Now, 
with  very  high  respect  for  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, to  which  he  is  no  doubt  entitled 
as  the  founder  of  the  National  Bank,  I  will 
tell  him,  with  all  suavity  and  courtesy,  that 
in  his  banking  capacity  I  would  rather  have 
his  capital  than  his  credit.  I  will  give 
the  House  a  specimen  of  the  injuries  sus- 
tained in  Ireland  by  this  interference  with 
the  privileges  of  Irish  banks.  If  there  ever 
was  a  country  the  poorer  classes  of  which 
have  suffered  misery  and  misfortune  from 
the  abuse  of  banking,  it  is  that  very 
country  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has 
spoken.  I  will  show  you  what  it  is  to 
establish  unrestricted  banking  upon  cre- 
dit, and  not  upon  capital.  I  will  quote 
the  authority  of  an  Irishman,  of  Sir  Henry 
Pamell,  whose  attention  had  been  much 
given  to  these  subjects.  I  will  read  to  you 
what  he  says  respecting  the  injury  Ireland 
has  sustained  not  by  the  limitation  of  the 
privilege,  but  by  the  failure  of  the  banks 
in  that  country : — **  Those  failures  (he 
says)  might  be  described  in  a  few  words*' 
— and  certainly  more  emphatic  words  for 
the  description  of  misery  I  think  were 
never  contained  in  so  short  a  space — 
•*  There  were,  in  1804,  as  appears  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Irish  Bank- 
ing Affairs,  fifty  registered  banks  in  that 
country.  Since  that  year  a  great  many 
more  have  been  established."  I  should 
think  twenty  more,  making  about  seventy 
banks  in  the  whole.  Sir  Henry  Pamell 
writing  in  1827,  says,  **  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  that  withdrew  from  business, 
and  of  four  banks  in  Dublin,  three  in 
BeUoaty  and  one  in  Mallow,  the  whole 
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failed,  ono  after  the  other,  involying  the 
country  in  immense  distress."  The 
whole  !  [**  Hear,  hear !"]  I  recollect  my- 
self, the  failure,  on  almost  the  same 
day,  at  least  within  the  same  week,  of 
ten  or  eleven  hanks  in  Ireland.  I  think 
a  little  later  the  failures  amounted  to 
twenty  or  twenty-one,  these  hanks  hav- 
ing an  extensive  circulation,  and  possess- 
ing the  entire  confidence,  not  only  of 
the  small  farmers,  hut  of  the  peasantry 
and  cottiers  in  that  part  of  the  country 
through  which  their  circulation  extended. 
I  was  in  the  west  of  Ireland  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  I  could  hardly  conceive  such  de- 
solation and  misery  as  that  which  was 
caused  hy  the  failure  of  those  hanks.  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  Irishmen  who  now 
hear  me  who  will  admit  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  overstate  the  evil  con- 
sequences that  resulted  from  those  failures. 
When  the  hon.  Gentleman  tells  me,  speak- 
ing of  joint-stock  banks  in  Ireland,  that 
the  universal  practice  previously  to  the  Act 
of  1844  was  for  those  banks  to  keep  in 
their  coffers  one-third  of  gold  in  reference 
to  the  total  amount  of  their  issues  and 
liabilities,  I  am  placed  in  rather  an  embar- 
rassing situation.  Certainly  some  of  those 
banks  communicated  to  me  the  amount  of 
their  usual  stock  of  gold.  My  impression  is 
totally  at  variance  with  that  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  as  to  the  amount  of  that  stock. 
What !  was  it,  then,  the  practice  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  in  Ireland  to  have  in 
their  coffers  gold  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  their  deposits,  liabilities, 
and  promissory  notes  ?  Had  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman told  me  that  their  stock  of  gold  was 
even  one-tenth  the  amount  of  their  total 
liabilities,  I  should  have  thought  it  was 
much  more  in  correspondence  with  th« 
fact.  But,  one-third  ?  Why,  if  that  were 
so,  the  Act  of  1845  would  be  a  great  ben- 
efit conferred  upon  the  Irish  joint-stock 
banks.  If  their  practice  was  to  keep  so 
large  a  proportion  of  gold  in  their  coffers 
as  compared  with  their  total  liabilities, 
then  the  Act  of  1845  relieved  them  from 
a  very  great  burden  which  their  own  dis- 
cretion had  hitherto  imposed  upon  them. 
It  afforded  them  facilities  for  extending 
their  circulation  which  they  had  not  en- 
joyed previously  to  the  year  1845.  If  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  bo  true, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
Irish  banks  had  established  precautions 
against  the  demand  for  gold  far  beyond 
those  which  the  Act  of  1845  contemplated. 
But  were  there  no  exceptions  from  these 


wise  rules  ?  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  erer 
read  the  history  of  the  Joint  Stock  Agri- 
cultural Bank  of  Ireland  ?  Does  he  tlunk 
that  that  bank  ever  kept  in  its  coffers  gold 
to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  its  total 
liabilities  ?  Does  he,  in  fact,  know  that 
such  was  the  course  which  any  bank  in 
Ireland  pursued  ?  There  is  a  general  dispo- 
sition  to  blame  the  Act  of  1844.  The  real 
truth  is,  that  you  are  suffering  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  arise  from  a  diminution  of 
capital,  and  from  a  contraction  of  creditp 
and  your  first  impulse  is  to  visit  with 
blame  that  measure  which,  in  point  of  fact» 
has  prevented  your  difficulties  from  being 
ten  times  greater  than  they  would  have 
been.  Some  eighty  years  ago,  the  greatest 
writer  that  ever  treated  upon  the  subject 
of  political  economy  —  the  author  who 
stands  in  the  same  relation  of  pre-emi« 
nonce  to  all  those  who  have  subsequently 
written  upon  that  subject  in  which  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  stands  to  his  followers,  in 
the  sublimer  science  of  astronomy,  made 
the  following  observations  : — 

"  No  complaint  is  moro  common  than  that  of  a 
scarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine,  mutt  al» 
ways  be  scarce  with  those  who  have  neither  wher** 
withal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it.  ThoM 
who  have  either,  will  seldom  be  in  want  of  the 
money  or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occasion 
for.  This  comj^int,  however,  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  is  not  always  confined  to  improvident 
q>cndthrifl8 ;  it  is  sometimes  general  through  a 
whole  mercantile  town  and  the  country  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Over-trading  is  the  common  cauM 
of  it.  Sober  men,  whoso  projects  have  been  dfia* 
proportioned  to  their  c^itals,  are  as  likely  to  havt 
neither  wherewithal  to  buy  money,  nor  credit  to 
borrow  it,  as  prodigals,  whose  expense  has  been 
disproportioned  to  their  revenue.  Before  their 
projects  can  be  brought  to  boar,  their  stock  is  gont, 
and  their  credit  with  it.  They  run  about  eveiy- 
where  to  borrow  money,  and  everybody  tells  thim 
that  they  have  none  to  lend." 

That  is  the  precise  condition  in  which  we 
are  at  present.  We  are  running  about  to 
borrow  money,  and  everybody  tells  us  they 
have  none  to  lend.  The  dearth  of  money  is 
a  dearth  of  capital.  You  blame  the  law,  or 
you  blame  the  Government,  because  they 
cannot  supply  you  with  that  which  yoa 
really  want  —  available  capital  to  meet 
your  exigencies.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delusive  than  the  expectation  you  enter- 
tain, that  if  either  Parliament  or  Govem- 
ment  should  give  way  to  the  foolish  de- 
mand of  boreasing  the  currency,  they 
would  thereby  supply  the  want  of  capital. 
The  increase  of  currency  would  but  retard 
the  true  remedy.  The  vis  medicatrix  is  the 
contraction  of  engagements  —  the  actoal 
suffering  that  follows  improvidence  and  ex- 
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cesa — ^by  preyenting  the  operation  of  that 
remedy,  more  paper  would  only  aggravate 
your  evas ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  in- 
tend to  maintain  a  convertible  currency. 
From  what  has  this  dearth  of  capital 
arisen  ?  Why  is  it  that  commerce  is  re- 
stricted, and  solvent  men  have  not  the 
means  of  meeting  their  engagements? 
The  causes  have  been  assigned  with  so 
much  distinctness  and  ability,  and  the 
causes  so  assigned  appear  to  me  so  rea- 
sonable and  so  just,  that  I  am  scarcely 
justified  in  dwelling  at  any  length  upon 
them.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  our  pre- 
sent position.  At  all  times  in  this  coun- 
try a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  a  period 
of  apparent  prosperity,  have  led  exactly  to 
the  same  depression.  When  you  attribute 
commercial  distress  to  free  trade,  and  to 
the  Act  of  1844,  how  do  you  account 
for  this — that  if  you  review  the  history 
of  the  last  sixty  years,  at  periods  when 
protection  was  at  its  highest — in  times  of 
peace,  in  times  of  war — ^before  the  standard 
was  disturbed — in  the  time  of  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  as  afterwards  when  con- 
vertibility was  established — that  prosper- 
ity and  a  low  rate  of  interest  have  led 
to  exactly  the  same  pressure  and  the  same 
want  of  money  you  are  at  present  expe- 
riencing? Take  the  year  1784.  The  stand- 
ard had  not  been  altered,  cither  in  respect 
to  the  gold  or  silver  coin;  yet  in  1784,  in 
order  to  protect  the  convertibility  of  its 
notes,  the  Bank  of  England  was  compelled 
to  refuse  advances  on  the  Government  loan, 
and  to  reduce  its  notes  in  circulation  from 
9,000,000^.  to  6,000,000^.  Previous  to 
1784  there  had  been  years  of  prosperity, 
years  of  great  speculation;  but  as  the  con- 
sequence of  that  undue  excitement,  you 
had  the  pressure  that  followed  it,  and  a 
course  of  violent  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Bank,  in  order  to  protect  its  treasure  from 
exhaustion.  Take  the  year  1793;  here 
again  the  standard  had  not  been  disturbed; 
the  paper  currency  was  then  convertible. 
In  1792,  before  the  war  broke  out,  you  had 
had  a  period  of  great  prosperity;  the  dis- 
tress began  to  be  felt  at  the  latter  end  of 
that  year.  Allow  me  to  read  an  account 
of  that  distress,  and  you  will  see  how 
exactly  it  corresponds  with  the  distress  of 
1846.    Mr.  Tooke  says— 

'*  From  the  operation  of  causes  which  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  explain,  the  unprecedented 
number  of  bankruptcies  in  November,  1792,  was 
prodi^ously  exceeded  in  number  and  amount  by 
those  which  took  place  in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  this  year— 105  in  Bfaroh,  188  in  April,  209  in 
May,  15S  in  June,  and  IM  in  July,  moy  bouaes 


of  the  most  extensive  dealings  and  most  establish* 
ed  credit  failed;  and  thoir  fall  involved  vast  num- 
bers of  their  correspondents  and  connexions  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Houses  of  great  respect- 
ability and  undoubted  solidity,  possessing  ample 
funds,  which  actually  did,  in  a  short  time,  enable 
them  to  pay  every  shilling  of  thoir  debts,  were  ob- 
liged to  stop  payment,  and  some  bankers,  who, 
almost  immediately  recovering  from  the  first 
panic,  resumed  the  regularity  of  their  payments, 
were  obliged  to  make  a  pause.  •  •  •  •  it 
was  impossible  to  raise  any  money  upon  the  secu- 
rity of  machinery  or  shares  of  canals ;  for  the  value 
of  such  property  seemed  to  be  annihilated  in  the 
gloomy  apprehensions  of  the  sinking  state  of  the 
country,  its  commerce  and  manu&ctures;  and 
those  who  had  any  money,  not  knowing  where 
they  could  place  it  with  safety,  kept  it  unemployed 
and  locked  it  up  in  their  coffers.'' 

Is  not  this  an  exact  description  of  the  pre- 
sent time  ?  Does  it  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  state  of  things  in  1846?  In  what 
respect  is  it  different  ?  Again,  take  the 
year  1810;  you  then  had  almost  the  com- 
mand of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
you  had  all  the  advantage,  if  it  be  one,  of 
an  inconvertible  paper  currency;  but  the 
same  causes,  speculation  and  the  abuse  of 
credit,  led  to  exactly  the  same  evils  that 
occurred  in  1792.  In  1819  the  standard 
was  restored,  and  promissory  paper  was 
made  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of 
the  holder.  You  arc  invited  to  repeal  the 
Act  of  1844.  By  that  repeal  you  will  re- 
store to  the  Bank  a  discretion  unlimited 
and  uncontrolled ;  you  will  restore  to  the 
joint-stock  banks  their  privilege  of  mak- 
ing unrestricted  issuer ;  and  you  will, 
I  presume,  permit  the  revival  of  private 
banks,  and  give  to  them  the  right  of  unre- 
stricted issues  also.  Before  you  do  this, 
you  will,  I  trust,  read  the  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Northern  and  Central 
Bank — of  the  Norwich,  of  the  Manches- 
ter, and  of  other  joint-stock  banks  which 
issued  notes  professing  to  be  convertible 
into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  owner.  You  will 
find  that  non-restriction  on  issues,  though 
accompanied  by  convertible  paper,  did  not 
prevent  a  series  of  abuses  which,  when 
stated  to  the  Committee,  induced  it  to  de- 
termine that  the  public  security  required  a 
change.  The  simple  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
1844  will  be  the  restoration  of  full  discre- 
tion to  the  Bank  of  England,  without  any 
legislative  control.  In  1826,  the  Bank  of 
England  had  that  unlimited  discretion.  I 
will  give  you  an  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  1826,  when  no  such  restrictions  as 
those  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1844  existed,  to 
fetter  the  power  of  the  Bank ;  I  will  take  the 
testimony  of  a  most  unexceptionable  autho- 
rity, whose  nftme  will  command  miiversal 
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respect — Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  now  Lord 
Ashburton.  He  thus  describes  the  undue 
excitement  and  delusive  prosperity  of  1826, 
in  terms  which  would,  with  almost  equal 
fidelity,  describe  the  state  of  affairs  in 
1847.     He  says— 

"  He  had  no  hesitation  in  attributing  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
paper  circulation  had  been  pushed  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  for  which  the  country  banks, 
and,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  Bank  of  England, 
were  answerable.  The  Bank  of  England,  by  the 
facilities  which  they  afforded,  had  been  the  authors 
of  that  dangerous  redundancy  of  money  that  gave 
rise  to  the  wild  speculations  which  abounded  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  It  seemed  as  if  Bed- 
lam had  broken  loose  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 
The  same  frantic  spirit  overran  the  country.  The 
bankers  in  London,  and  their  agents  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  customers  of  both,  were  actuated  by 
the  same  universal  desire  to  put  out  their  money 
in  whatever  way  they  could.  Then,  all  on  a  sud- 
den, the  very  reverse  of  this  system  came  into 
practice.  A  panic  seized  the  public.  Men  would 
not  part  with  their  money  on  any  terms.  Men  of 
undoubted  wealth  and  real  capital  irere  seen  walk- 
ing about  the  streets  of  London  not  knowing  whe- 
ther they  should  be  able  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments next  day.  The  over-issue  by  the  country 
banks  was  the  main  cause  by  which  the  distress 
had  been  widely  spread.  If  this  crisis  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  speaking  the  truth,  it 
would  be  only  laying  the  foundation  for  future 
evils.  Ilouses  which  were  weak  went  immediately ; 
then  went  second-rate  houses ;  and,  lastly,  houses 
which  were  solvent.  All  confidence  was  lost, 
and  scarcely  one  man  could  be  found  to  trust 
his  neighbour.  Men  were  known  to  seek  for  as- 
sistance, and  that  too  without  effect,  who  were 
known  to  be  worth  200,000/." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1826.  In 
1836,  the  same  causes  had  a  similar  result. 
I  heard  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Manchester  attribute  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  the  loss  of  40,000,000?. , 
sustained  by  the  mercantile  and  manufac- 
turing interests,  on  the  great  materials 
alone  of  manufacture  in  this  country — cot- 
ton, wool,  aud  silk.  In  1839,  your  diffi- 
culties returned,  and  you  were  obliged  to 
apply  for  tho  intervention  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  for  the  gold  in  the  coffers  of  theBank 
of  England  was  reduced  to  2,000.000?.  ; 
and  the  danger  was  again  attributed  to  the 
departure  by  the  Bank  Directors  from  the 
rules  which  they  had  themselves  estab- 
lished. Thus  you  find  that  in  successive 
periods — namely,  in  1784,  in  1793,  in 
1810,  in  1826,  in  1836,  and  in  1839,  there 
were  certain  causes  in  operation.  Distress 
was  preceded  by  prosperity  which  led  to  a 
monetary  crisis;  by  a  low  rate  of  interest; 
by  the  facilities  for  credit.  You  had  a 
state  of  very  active  speculation  leading 
to  the  contraction  of  immense  engage- 


ments ;  and  when  they  came  to  be  tried 
by  the  test  of  a  metallic  standard  of  valne» 
you  find  a  sudden  collapse,  and  a  season  of 
stagnation  and  distress.  The  same  cause, 
in  my  opinion,  is  operating  now.  There 
has  been,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
prosperity,  and  the  low  rate  of  interest 
which  prevailed,  undue  speculation.  There 
has  been,  besides  this,  recently  adopted  a 
mode  of  conducting  busines8---device8  for 
issuing  paper — a  system  bf  re-discount  of 
bills — which  I  believe  to  be  novel  in  our 
commercial  history.  In  this  great  com- 
mercial country  you  have  erected  a  vast 
superstructure  of  paper  currency  and 
of  paper  credit  on  a  smaller  basis 
than  any  other  European  nation.  This 
country  and  the  United  States  attempt 
with  a  small  comparative  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  to  maintain  without  dis- 
credit an  enormous  extent  of  promissory 
notes  and  of  paper  credit  generally. 
Such  a  system  gives,  no  doubt,  great 
facilities  for  enterprise,  but  it  has  at  the 
same  time  some  counterbalancing  evils. 
With  the  facilities  for  enterprise,  the  large- 
ness of  your  credit,  and  the  prodigious  ex- 
tent of  your  colonial  empire,  temptations 
are  held  out,  and  opportunities  offer,  for 
extravagant  speculation  when  there  is  a 
low  rate  of  interest  prevailing;  and  if  the 
tendency  to  such  speculation  be  not  checked 
but  encouraged  by  that  great  establish- 
ment which  is  the  centre  of  your  com- 
mercial credit,  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
consequences  are  inevitable.  Establish 
what  system  you  please,  the  stagnation  of 
trade  and  monetary  difficulties  will  follow 
the  state  of  excitement.  You  will  not  in- 
cur the  expense  of  greatly  extending  the 
basis  on  which  your  paper  circulation  rests. 
You  are  now  calling  for  relaxation,  you 
want  more  paper,  and  if  you  succeed  in  your 
demand  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  more 
frequent  will  be  the  recurrence  of  a  crisis 
like  the  present.  The  United  States  at- 
tempted the  same  thing.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  resources  of  that  great  conn- 
try — its  growing  commerce,  its  peculiar  ad- 
vantages from  a  boundless  and  fertile  terri- 
tory— because  it  trusted  too  far  to  paper 
currency  and  paper  credit,  such  evils  as 
you  experience  have  fallen  repeatedly  upon 
it.  This  is  the  true  state  of  yoor  affairs; 
and  the  great  object  which  you  have  to 
keep  in  view,  is  to  reconcile  a  vast  extent 
of  paper  circulation,  and  all  its  undoubted 
advantages,  with  that  principle  which  is 
essential  to  its  permanent  credit,  the  gua- 
rantee of  certain  convertibility.     It 
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not  until  after  your  experience  of  those 
evils  which  flow  from  the  abuse  of  paper 
credit,  that  you  were  led  to  accede  to  any 
proposal  that  had  for  its  object  the  preven- 
tion of  their  recurrence.  When  the  re- 
membrance of  those  evils  was  fresh  on  your 
minds,  you  willingly  agreed  to  measures 
which  tended  to  fetter  the  issue  of  paper, 
and  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  Bank  of 
England  and  every  other  bank.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  painful  to  refer  to  the  affairs 
of  individual  houses;  but  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  if  the  commerce 
of  the  country  be  conducted  on  such  prin- 
ciples as  recent  disclosures  would  denote, 
then  you  may  in  vain  look  to  any  legisla- 
tive regulation,  as  a  substitute  for  com- 
mon sense  and  discretion,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  calamities  as  we  have 
recently  witnessed.  When  I  see  the  in- 
solvency of  a  house,  whose  name  I  shall 
not  mention,  though  it  has  been  published 
in  the  newspapers,  of  which  the  liabilities 
amount  to  50,000/.,  and  the  assets  to 
3,000/.  I  cannot  but  say  that  if  that 
be  the  practice  of  your  commerce,  then  do 
not  complain  of  the  Act  of  1844,  or  of  any 
other  measure  as  the  cause  of  your  em- 
barrassments. I  ask,  is  it  not  monstrous 
that  the  standard  of  value  in  this  country 
should  be  tampered  with  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate and  to  uphold  such  transactions 
as  these?  What  security  can  legisla- 
tion give  to  a  bank  that  with  600,000/.  of 
paid-up  capital,  lends  500,000/.  of  it  to 
a  single  commercial  house  ?  What  answer 
is  it  that  the  shareholders  reposed  unbound- 
ed confidence  in  their  directors  ?  Why  did 
they  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  conduct 
of  their  own  affairs  ?  The  bank  fails,  and 
then,  like  the  gentleman  whose  liabilities 
were  50,000/.,  with  assets  only  to  the 
amount  of  3,000/.,  they  cry  out,  •*  This  in- 
fernal Act  of  1 844  is  the  cause  of  all  our  dif- 
ficulties. We  want  money,  and  the  Act 
of  1844  prevents  us  from  obtaining  it." 
I  say,  on  the  contrary,  you  may  thank  the 
Act  of  1844  that  your  difficulties  are  not 
aggravated  tenfold.  Just  consider  what 
would  be  the  state  of  affairs  if  such  banks 
as  the  Northern  and  Central  Bank,  and 
the  Manchester  Bank,  and  the  Norfolk 
Bank,  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  foster  all 
this  speculation  by  an  unlimited  issue  of 
paper.  Still  I  do  not  despair  that  the 
native  energy  of  this  country  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  difficulty.  You  will,  no 
doubt,  have  the  same  prophecies  of  ruin 
you  have  always  had  on  the  like  occasions 
— ^you  will  be  told  that  the  sun  of  Eng- 


land has  set — because  solvent  persons  can- 
not get  credit,  and  money  cannot  be  had 
for  less  than  10  per  cent.  You  will  be  told 
that  the  commerce  of  this  country  cannot 
be  conducted  if  persons  in  trade  have  to 
pay  10  per  cent  interest  for  money.  The 
commerce  of  this  country  must  pay  for 
money  what  money  is  worth;  and  if  it  be 
very  inconvenient  to  pay  such  high  inter- 
est, I  ask  what  law  can  prevent  it  ?  Will 
you  make  the  usury  laws  more  stringent  ? 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  restrictions 
imposed  already  in  this  respect  have  not 
acted  more  injuriously  than  otherwise  on 
the  parties  for  whose  benefit  the  usury 
laws  were  intended.  In  1825  and  1826 
many  houses  of  respectability  were  said  to 
have  sunk  in  consequence  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  usury  laws  then  in 
existence,  they  having  been  prevented  by 
those  laws  from  obtaining  money  by  paying 
for  it  what  it  was  really  worth.  Those 
who  obeyed  the  law  would  not  lend  the 
money  at  tbe  legal  rate  of  interest;  and 
those  who  evaded  the  law  required,  in 
order  to  cover  the  risk,  a  greater  amount 
of  interest  than  they  could  have  com- 
manded if  no  restrictions  had  existed.  It 
is  no  doubt  unusual  that  persons  engaged 
in  commercial  enterprise  should  have  to 
pay  8  or  10  per  cent  interest;  but  no  issue 
of  bank  notes  will  prevent  this  when  there 
is  a  dearth  of  capital.  While  capital  is 
scarce,  pass  what  laws  you  please,  you 
must  pay  for  the  use  of  capital  according 
to  its  improved  value.  But,  as  happened 
at  antecedent  periods,  the  native  energies 
of  the  country  would  have  enabled  us  to 
bear  all  this  without  that  severity  of  suffer- 
ing which  we  now  endure,  if,  in  the  midst 
of  distress  caused  by  undue  speculation, 
there  had  not  supervened  an  unforeseen 
cause  which  has  aggravated  ten  times  the 
difficulty  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
felt.  Three  and  thirty  millions  of  money 
has  been  sent  out  of  the  country  with- 
in a  few  months,  or  little  more  than  a  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  subsistence 
for  the  people.  Under  any  circumstances, 
even  in  times  of  great  prosperity,  such  a 
drain  must  have  been  injuriously  felt.  But 
when  the  exhaustion  of  capital  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  food  comes  upon  us, 
concurrently  with  the  exhaustion  of  capital 
in  consequence  of  improvident  commercial 
engagements,  it  does  require  all  the  ener- 
^es  of  this  country  to  bear  up  against 
the  double  simultaneous  blow.  But  con- 
currently with  these  two,  which  I  conceive 
to  be  the  main  causes  of  the  distress,  there 
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has  been  another,  namely,  the  application 
of  an  unusual  amount  of  capital  to  a  new 
species  of  enterprise,  namely,  the  construc- 
tion of  railways.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  estimate 
the  injurious  effect  of  that  application  of 
capital  so  highly  as  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  done.  I  think  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  such  an  application  of  capi- 
tal might  he  advantageous.  You  are,  by 
the  extension  of  railways,  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  great  future  prosperity;  and,  in 
estimating  the  present  embaiTassmcnts 
caused  by  the  sudden  application  of  so 
much  capital  to  this  enterprise,  you  must 
at  all  events  deduct  that  amount  of  pres- 
sure which  would  have  followed  from  the 
application  of  a  large  amount  of  that 
capital  in  the  formation  of  foreign  rail- 
ways, and  the  promotion  of  other  fo- 
reign enterprises.  I  believe  that  if  you 
had  not  had  the  demand  for  food  from 
abroad,  and  the  sudden  contraction  of 
credit  in  consequence  of  improvident  com- 
mercial enterprises,  you  would  have  been 
able  to  bear  the  demand  for  the  capital  that 
has  been  applied  to  railways.  The  capital 
thus  applied  is  not  a  dead  loss.  The  time 
will  shortly  arrive  when  these  railways  will 
be  completed  without  loss,  I  trust,  to  those 
who  have  thus  employed  their  capital. 
When  I  think  of  the  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  the  transit  of  goods  and  passen- 
gers which  will  be  effected,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  railways  will  ultimately  prove  the 
source  of  improvement  and  prosperity  to 
the  country.  But  at  present,  I  admit, 
the  cost  of  their  construction  80  operates 
as  to  increase  the  pressure  arising  from 
other  sources.  A  banker  is  but  the  inter- 
vening agent  between  those  who  possess 
capital  and  those  who  want  to  borrow  it. 
The  banker  receives  deposits  from  every 
class,  and  heretofore  has  been  accustomed 
to  devote  the  bulk  of  those  deposits  to 
the  promotion  of  commercial  enterprise. 
Suddenly  there  comes  a  large  demand  for 
money  to  promote  a  new  species  of  enter- 
prise. This  leads  to  a  new  application  of 
capital,  a  diminution  of  deposits,  a  con- 
traction of  the  amount  of  money  heretofore 
available  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes, 
and  of  course  increases  the  difficulties 
under  which  we  labour.  But  of  the  three 
causes  which  have  operated  concurrently, 
the  last — the  application  of  capital  to 
railways — has  been,  in  my  opinion,  instru- 
mental in  a  minor  degree  in  causing  your 
difficulties,  and  the  stagnation  which  you 
now  experience. 
I  must  say  a  word  with  respect  to  the 


letter  to  the  Bank  of  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Not  being  in 
the  habit  of  reposing  my  confidence  in 
them,  nor  being  in  the  sense  of  party  one 
of  their  ordinary  supporters,  I  feel  bound 
to  state  my  concurrence  when  I  agree  with 
them.  I  do  then  cordially  approve  of  the 
course  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
took  on  the  occasion  which  led  to  the 
issue  of  that  letter.  I  think  they  were 
perfectly  right  in  not  issuing  the  letter 
sooner  Uian  they  did.  The  true  remedy  for 
the  state  of  things  under  which  the  coun- 
try is  suffering,  is  individual  exertion,  the 
limitation  of  engagements,  thee  essation  of 
all  demands  which  can  be  postponed ;  and 
if  the  Government  had  at  an  earlier  period 
signified  their  intention  of  relaxing  the 
law,  they  might,  in  my  opinion,  have  materi- 
ally discouraged  those  individual  ezertiona 
which  must  be,  after  all,  our  main  hope. 
But  when  there  occurs  a  state  of  panic — a 
state  which  cannot  be  foreseen  or  provided 
against  by  law — which  cannot  be  reasoned 
with,  the  Government  must  assume  a  power 
to  prevent  the  consequences  which  may 
occur.  There  is  the  necessity  for  a  dis- 
cretion which  I  think  was  properly  exer- 
cised in  the  present  instance.  It  was  bet- 
ter to  authorise  a  violation  of  the  law,  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  the  consequences  which 
might  have  ensued  if  no  intervention  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  had  taken 
place.  I  consider  that  the  issue  of  that 
letter  was  not  an  impeachment  of  the 
law.  I  entirely  differ  from  those  who  con- 
tend that  its  issue  is  a  conclusive  proof 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  discretionary 
power  invested  by  law  in  some  authority  to 
meet  cases  of  panic.  The  case  of  panic 
cannot,  in  my  opinion,  bo  provided  for 
by  law.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  the 
precise  character  and  circumstances  of 
which  cannot  be  foreseen;  and,  as  Mr. 
Huskisson  says,  not  legislation,  but  the 
discretion  of  the  Government,  must  meet  it. 
Sir,  I  think  that  the  Government  were 
justified  in  issuing  that  letter.  I  think 
that,  having  issued,  it  they  acted  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  constitutional  principle 
in  forthwith  summoning  Parliament.  If 
there  had  been  a  violation  of  the  law,  the 
first  appeal  to  Parliament  must  have  been 
for  indemnity;  but  it  turns  out  that  there 
has  been  no  violation  of  the  law;  and  I 
know  not  how  Parliament  can  give  indem- 
nity for  not  violating  the  law.  I  think 
Government  were  perfectly  right  in  sug- 
gesting to  the  Bank  the  rate  of  interest 
at  which,  after  the  date  of  the  letter. 
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accommodations  should  be  granted,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  trust 
the  Bank  with  an  unlimited  discretionary 
power.  There  would  have  been  a  pressure 
on  the  Bank,  and  its  natural  sympathies 
would  have  been  with  those  whom  they  saw 
Buffering  ;  and  the  better  course  was  for 
the  Government  which  undertook  to  sanc- 
tion a  violation  of  the  law,  if  necessary, 
themselves  to  prescribe  the  condition  on 
which  the  law  should  be  violated,  rather 
than  to  throw  on  the  Bank  the  respon- 
sibility of  fixing  the  rate  of  interest. 
The  demand  of  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
whether  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Government,  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  permitting  the  Bank  to  violate  the  law. 

Sir,  I  will  not  now  discuss  the  ques- 
tion— of  course  it  will  be  considered  ma- 
turely in  the  Committee — whether  there 
should  be  any  modification  of  the  Act  of 
1844.  I  should  be  acting  a  part  unwor- 
thy of  a  Member  of  Barliament  if  I  per- 
mitted any  dread  of  a  charge  of  incon- 
sistency to  prevent  me  from  giving  a 
full  consideration  to  the  whole  of  the 
subject.  My  own  impressions,  I  admit, 
are  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  great  principles  of  that  measure.  I 
think  that  you  ought  to  continue  the  re- 
strictions on  private  and  joint-stock  banks. 
I  think  you  ought  to  require  of  these  banks 
to  bear  some  share  of  the  expense  of 
keeping  in  reserve  a  stock  of  gold.  I 
think  also  that  if  you  do  not  impose  the 
identical  restrictions  now  imposed  on  the 
Bank  of  England,  some  restriction  you 
must  impose  ;  for,  after  the  experience 
of  1826,  1836,  and  1839,  I,  for  one,  am 
not  content  to  leave  the  regulation  of  the 
monetary  concerns  of  this  country  to  the 
uncontrolled  discretion  of  the  Bank.  In 
1844,  the  general  conviction  was  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  so  left;  and  I,  for  one,  know 
no  better  mode  of  imposing  restriction  than 
that  which  was  devised  by  the  Act  of 
1844. 

Sir,  I  heard,  with  great  satisfaction, 
the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Herries),  in  which  he  declared  his  inviolable 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  a  metallic 
currency.  I  have  no  great  apprehensions 
on  that  head.  If  I  thought  that  some  of 
the  opinions  which  I  have  heard  delivered 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  were  likely  to 
prevail,  I  should  indeed  feel  the  greatest 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  security  of 
property,  and  to  the  stability  of  commer- 
cial enterprise.  I  think  I  heard  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wakefield,  last  night, 


a  recommendation  that  the  Government 
should  pay  off  its  debt  of  14,000,000^. 
to  the  Bank,  and  should  pay  it  in  in- 
convertible paper.  Sir,  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  to  set  the  example  of  paying 
its  just  debts  in  inconvertible  paper — in 
paper  for  which  there  is  to  be  no  other 
equivalent  than  some  other  paper — if  that 
is  to  be  the  example  set  by  the  Govern- 
ment, I  foresee  that  individuals  in  a  simi- 
lar difficulty  will  be  glad  to  profit  by  that 
example.  But  I  cannot  beheve  that  this 
House  will  sanction  such  an  injustice  as 
that  the  Government  shall  pay  the  Bank 
the  amount  of  a  public  debt  in  inconver- 
tible paper.  The  Member  for  Stafford 
proposed  that  we  should  have  convertible 
paper,  but  with  a  fluctuating  standard. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  The  mean- 
ing practically  is  the  system  of  assignats. 
To  pay  off  notes  in  gold,  at  the  market 
price  of  gold,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
gold  by  the  issue  of  the  paper,  and  to  pay 
your  debt  in  the  depreciated  value  caused 
by  your  own  issue.  If  you  are  to  issue 
paper  without  limit,  and  to  redeem  the 
paper  in  gold,  at  a  price  of  gold  to  be  de- 
termined by  reference  to  paper,  there  can 
be  no  assignable  limit  to  the  depreciation. 
If  you  issue  a  fixed  amount  of  paper  cur- 
rency, no  doubt  there  may  be  some  limit  to 
its  depreciation,  but  an  unlimited  paper  cur- 
rency, to  be  paid  in  a  fluctuating  standard, 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  re- 
storation of  the  system  under  which  the 
paper  ctvprency  of  France,  bearing  a  certain 
nominal  value,  was  depreciated  some  400 
or  500  per  cent.  Sir,  my  security  against 
all  these  projects  is  in  the  necessity  for 
filling  up  the  blank  which  follows  the  words 
**  I  promise  to  pay.**  I  care  not  how  you 
fill  up  that  blank,  provided  that  you  really 
intend  to  maintain  a  convertible  paper  cur- 
rency, because  I  know,  however  you  fill  it 
up,  precisely  the  same  consequence  will 
result  with  regard  to  every  person  in  the 
commimity,  except,  indeed,  to  him  who  is 
in  debt.  If  you  promise  to  pay  two  penny- 
weights of  gold  instead  of  four  penny- 
weights, your  promissory  paper  will  just 
have  credit  for  what  it  is  really  worth,  and 
no  more.  There  will  not  be  the  slightest 
difference  as  to  facilities  for  getting  money 
— there  will  not  be  the  slightest  additional 
security  against  stagnation  in  trade;  not 
only  the  foreigner  but  the  inhabitant  of  this 
country  will  estimate  the  value  of  the  paper 
according  to  the  real  value  of  the  coin  of 
which  it  is  the  representative;  and  unless 
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he  stand  in  the  situation  of  a  dehtor  he  will 
gain  no  advantage  whatever.  Now  my  firm 
impression  is,  that  this  House  will  imitate 
the  example  of  its  predecessors.  In  1822, 
when  this  House  was  ahout  to  enter  into 
an  inquiry  into  commercial  distress,  it  as- 
sented to  a  Motion  made  hy  Mr.  Huskis- 
Bon,  and  resolved — 

<*  Tliat  this  House  will  not  consent  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  standard  coin  of  the  realm." 

Again,  in  the  year  1833,  upon  the  Motion 
of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House  re-affirmed 
that  resolution.  If  there  should  he  a  ne- 
cessity for  it,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
House,  on  an  enlarged  consideration  of  puh- 
lic  policy,  will  re-affirm  those  resolutions. 
Rely  upon  it  there  is  ahsolutely  nothing  in 
the  argument  that  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  this  country  have  so  increased, 
that  the  ancient  standard  is  incapahle  of 
heing  maintained.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury  has  justly  observed  that  we  are 
in  error  when  we  speak  of  the  price  of 
gold,  and  that  a  promissory  note  is  no- 
thing else  but  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain 
definite  weight  of  gold.  Sir,  the  definition 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  gave  is  perfectly 
correct.  The  promissory  note  is  a  promise 
to  pay  a  definite  weight  of  gold,  and  price 
does  not  enter  into  consideration.  You 
may  call  a  51,  note  by  the  name  of  a  10^. 
note,  but  you  will  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree alter  the  real  value  of  your  currency. 
When  you  reflect  what,  under  the  present 
standard  of  value,  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  prosperity  of  this  country — when  you 
find,  with  the  present  standard  of  value, 
the  decennial  increase  in  the  declared  value 
of  your  exports,  which  I  think  in  ten 
years  ending  in  1831,  was  not  more  than 
36,000,000/.,  which  increased  in  the  next 
decennial  period  to  46,000,000/.,  which 
in  the  three  last  years  was  not  less  than 
59,000,000/. — you  will  find  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  ancient  standard  of  value  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  greatest  enlarge- 
ment of  your  commerce.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, may  be  your  opinion  of  this  law  of 
1844,  my  hope  is,  that  this  House  will 
show  the  same  regard  to  justice  and  good 
faith  which  have  been  shown  by  their  pre- 
decessors— will  bear  in  mind  that  whether 
the  policy  of  the  Act  of  1819  was  or  was 
not  a  wise  policy,  the  transactions  that 
have  been  entered  into  since  1819  are  as 
ninety-nine  to  one  of  the  transactions  be- 
fore that  period  that  remain  unclosed — 
that  their  regard  for  good  faith — their  re- 
gard for  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
country — their  regard,  above  all,  for  the 


condition  of  those  who  earn  by  their  in- 
dustry the  wages  of  labour — ^will  induce  this 
House  of  Commons  to  uphold  the  standard 
which,  after  long  struggling,  has  been 
established  and  maintained  by  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament. 

Mr.  STUART  moved  that  the  debate 
be  adjourned. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  :•— 
Ayes  45  ;  Noes  257:  Majority  212. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baring,  T. 
Bontinck,  Lord  6. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brooke,   Lord 
CabboU,  B.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Deering,  J.  P. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox.  S.  W.  L. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  Capt. 
Grogan,  E. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Heald,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herries,  i*t.  hon.  J. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
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Hudson,  G. 
Ingestre,  Vi«ct. 
Knox,  Col. 
Masterman,  J. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Prime,  R. 
Renton.  J.  C. 
Ruflford,  F. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Stafford,  A.  O'B. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Tollemaohe,  J. 
Waddington,  D. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
WiUoughby.  Sir  H. 

TELLEBB. 

Stuart,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  H.  E. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Attwood,  J. 
Bailey,  J. 
Baincs,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bcnbow,  J. 
Bii-ch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bouverie,  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyd,  J. 

Boyle,  hon.  R.  E. 
Bracklcy,  Visct. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brocklchurst,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buller,  C. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 


Burroughes,  U.  N. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Caulfleld,  Col. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Conyngham,  Lord  A. 
Coope,  0.  E. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deedes,  W. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Divett,  E. 
Drumlanrig,  Viiot. 
Drummond,  H. 
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Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duflf,  G.  S. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Edwards,  II. 
Ellice,  right  hen.  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  II. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Foley,  J.  II.  H. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J,  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gardner,  R. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Godson,  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greenall.  G. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregson,  S. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G, 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Guinness,  R.  S. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Ileathcote,  Sir  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Ireland,  T.  J. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jervis,  J. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
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Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lewis,  rt.  hn.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Moffatt,  G. 
MonseU,  W. 
Morgan,  II.  K.  G. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Osborne,  R. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechcll,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Power,  Dr. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Raphael,  A. 
llawdon.  Col. 
Repton.  G.  W.  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Rom  illy,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  II. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Seatmm,  Visct. 
Seeley,  C. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Seymour,  Sir  H. 
Shelbume,  £^rl  of 
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Sidney,  T. 
Simeon,  J. 
Shmoy,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerton,  Visct. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.  SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sturt,  II.  G. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely.  T. 
Thornhill,  G. 
Towneley,  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 


Tynte,  C.  J.  K. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vivian.  J.  H. 
Walmsley.  Sir  J. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Walter,  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Welby.  G.  E. 
West.  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willc«x,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
WUson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley.  rt.  hon,  J.  S. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
Tufhell,  H. 


Amendment  moyed  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson 
withdrawn. 

Original  Motion  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committe  carried. 

House  adjourned  at  half -past  One 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  Decemher  6,  1847. 

MiNUTBS.]    Took  the  Oaths. — Several  Lords. 

PBTITION8  Prksbntkd.  Prom  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
Waterford,  praying  that  Loans  may  be  granted,  through 
the  Board  of  Works,  for  Reproductive  Labour  through- 
out  Ireland.— From  Master  and  Brethren  of  Sherbura 
Hospital,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  others,  for  the 
Adoption  of  Measures  to  Impose  the  Severest  Penalties 
on  ail  those  Roman  Catholic  Priests  who  shall  Denounce 
Persons  Arom  the  Altar. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  BULLS. 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  ASAPH  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Master  and  Brethren 
of  Shcrburn  Hospital,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  against  the  introduction  and  cir- 
culation in  Ireland  of  the  bull  known  as 
In  Coend  Domini,  the  same  being  forbidden 
in  many  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  the 
Continent.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  char- 
acterised the  subject  as  one  of  extreme  im- 
portance, and  expressed  a  hope  that  its 
circulation  might  be  suppressed. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  beyond  a 
doubt  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  having  had 
that  petition  entrusted  to  him,  was  perfect- 
ly justified  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  it.  He  (Lord  Beaumont)  might 
explain,  however,  that  ever  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Reformed  religion  in  England, 
some  boll  or  document  of  that  description 
Z 
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had  annually  proceeded  from  tlie  Propa- 
ganda of  Rome.  The  Court  of  Rome  an- 
nually denounced  certain  errors:  they  he- 
lieved  that  this  country,  and  that  the  Sove- 
reign of  this  country,  were  in  a  state  of 
error,  and  they  therefore  expressed  their 
horror  at  the  erroneous  doctrines  this  coun- 
try was  supposed  to  have  adopted;  while 
they  hoped  that  all  good  CathoUcs  would 
pray  for  their  conversion.  That  was  the 
ohject  of  the  bull:  it  was  merely  a  form, 
which  had  been  continued  with  the  view  of 
denouncing  certain  errors,  just  as  their 
Lordships  denounced  the  pretensions  of  the 
Pretender,  and  other  errors.  He  certainly 
looked  upou  the  form  as  an  absurd  and 
ridiculous  one,  and,  like  many  other  forms, 
he  wished  it  was  abolished.  He  believed, 
however,  that  all  these  proceedings  result- 
ed from  the  want  of  connexion  between 
this  country  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  We 
had  our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
and  our  Minister  at  Persia.  In  every  part 
of  Europe  and  Asia  wo  had  the  means  of 
making  known  to  the  gor^ming  Powers 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  English 
Government ;  but  the  bigotry  of  this 
country  had  refused  to  put  itself  into 
conmiunication  with  a  Power  which  it  ac- 
knowledged just  as  much  as  it  acknow- 
ledged the  Duke  of  Tuscany  or  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria.  He  hoped  the  time  would 
come  when  those  prejudices  should  be  laid 
aside,  and  when  this  country  should  be 
fairly  represented  at  the  Papal  Court;  for 
he  was  sure  every  one  was  now  convinced 
that,  if  fair  representations  were  made  to 
that  Court  of  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country,  it  would  put  an  end  to  all  existing 
anomalies;  and  the  spirit  of  reform  which 
was  now  manifesting  itself  in  Italy,  would 
extend  beyond  that  country,  and  would 
improve  the  spirit  of  its  foreign  relations 
as  well  as  of  its  internal  administration. 
We  then  might  expect  to  see  it  reform  its 
tone  and  conduct  towards  members  of  re- 
ligions differing  from  its  own,  and  wipe  out 
those  many  stains  in  its  polity  which  did 
no  good  to  the  See  of  Rome,  but  which 
were  fraught  with  mischief  to  many,  inas- 
much as  they  shocked  the  feelings  of  some, 
and  misguided  the  ignorance  of  others. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

DENUNCIATIONS  BY  THE  ROMAN  CA- 
THOLIC PRIESTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Lord  FARNHAM,  seeing  the  noble 
Lord  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in 
his  place,  rose   to  put  the  questions  of 


which  he  had  given  notice,  in  reference  to 
the  recent  denunciatory  speeches  said  to 
have  been  delivered  by  Roman  Catholic 
priests  in  Ireland,  having  a  tendency  to 
excite  the  people  to  the  commiBsioii  of 
crime,  and  which  had  been  in  Bome  in* 
stances  immediately  followed  by  the  per- 
petration of  murder.  In  justification  of  die 
course  he  was  about  to  pursue,  he  would^ 
in  the  first  place,  take  the  liberty  of  men<^ 
tioning  certain  facts  in  connexion  with  the 
subject,  and  of  quoting  from  certain  of  the 
speeches  to  which  he  referred.  When  he 
should  have  done  so,  he  thought  their 
Lordships  would  concur  with  him  that  he 
had  made  out  a  case  which  perfectly  jus* 
tified  him  in  putting  the  questions  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  and  in  entertaining  a 
hopo  that  he  should  receive  a  favoun^le 
answer  from  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
In  proposing  these  questions,  however, 
which  he  conceived  to  be  most  importanti 
he  must  disclaim  altogether  being  infltt* 
enced  by  any  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
the  Government;  for  he  begged  to  assure 
them  that  no  individual  could  be  less  cUs- 
posed  to  put  them  to  imnecessary  inconve- 
nience, or  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the 
course  of  the  arduous  duties  which  they 
had  to  perform  with  reference  to  Irelana, 
than  he  should  be.  At  the  same  time,  also» 
he  begged  to  disclaim  any  intention  or 
wish  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  body  of 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland.  He 
would  admit  that  there  were  many  most 
admirable  individuals  in  that  body,  and  he 
knew  no  better  or  more  honourable  men 
than  some  of  those  whose  names  he  should 
have  to  submit  to  their  Lordships.  He 
had  in  his  own  neighbourhood  invariably 
received  the  most  valuable  assistance  from 
them  in  relieving  the  poor;  and  he  confi- 
dently expected  that  if  the  crimes  which 
were  prevalent  in  that  neighbourhood  two 
years  ago  should  again  become  rife,  he 
should  receive  from  many  the  most  cordial 
co-operation  in  any  measures  which  he  M 
a  resident  gentleman,  never  shrinking,  he 
trusted,  from  his  duty,  should  always  be 
anxious  to  render  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. With  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  he  would 
begin  by  calUng  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  a  passage  which  he  had  as  much  plea- 
sure in  reading  as  he  was  sure  their  L(»rd- 
ships  would  have  in  hearing.  It  was  an 
extract  from  an  address  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelate  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan)  from  the 
altar  of  a  chapel  in  the  county  of  Limer* 
ick:— " 
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*'  If  the  people  of  this  country  had  not  £Etllen 
back  to  a  state  of  wickedness  and  depravity,  and 
forgotten  in  their  vices  their  Christian  obligations, 
how  is  it  possible  that  in  a  land  like  Ireland, 
blessed  with  fertility,  glorious  in  the  produce  of 
nature,  and  ample  in  its  natural  resources,  the 
poorer  classes  should  be  steeped  in  such  wretch- 
edness and  misery  ?  The  land  is  in  a  state  of 
wildness,  while  the  occupiers  and  labourers  in* 
dulge  in  wickedness  and  depravity." 

These  were  sentiments  which  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  mouth  of  a  Christian.  He 
had  also  the  satisfaction  of  referring  their 
Lordships  to  another  fact.  Within  the 
last  week  that  excellent  man,  the  Rev. 
Father  Mathew,  had  addressed  some  thou- 
sands (in  Tipperary,  he  believed,  or  at  all 
events  in  some  place  where  crime  was 
raging),  and  in  the  most  forcihle  language 
had  denounced  murder,  had  cautioned  the 
people  against  being  led  away  hy  design- 
ing persons  into  the  commission  of  so  atro- 
cious a  crime,  and  had  warned  them  of  the 
consequences  which,  though  they  might  not 
overtake  them  here,  would  be  sure  to  await 
them  in  another  world.  Their  Lordships 
were  prohably  aware  of  the  great  influence 
possessed  hy  the  Roman  CathoHc  clergy  in 
Ireland  over  the  people.  In  most  cases  taken 
from  their  hody,  residents  amongst  them, 
and  endeared  to  them  hy  the  many  acts 
of  kindness  which  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  showing,  they  commanded  the  love,  the 
confidence,  and  the  esteem  of  the  people. 
There  was  another  power  also  possessed 
hy  the  Church,  which  made  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  even  more  powerful  still. 
The  priest  was  invested  with  the  power  of 
confessing,  of  giving  absolution,  and  of  ad- 
ministering extreme  unction.  This  gave 
him  immense  power,  so  that  if  he  should 
he  an  evil-disposed  man  the  mischief  he 
might  do  would  be  infinitely  more  in  pro- 
portion than  the  well-disposed  could  effect. 
He  would  now  submit  to  their  Lordships 
speeches  from  priests  of  a  far  different 
stamp  from  those  to  whom  he  had  as  yet 
referred.  He  should  first  give  two  in- 
stances from  speeches  delivered  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests  from  the  platforms  of  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  then  he  should  quote 
from  their  addresses  from  the  altar  of  God. 
The  first  speech  was  that  of  Archdeacon 
Laffan,  delivered  at  a  public  meeting  at 
Cashel,  on  the  14th  of  November,  when 
the  country  was  in  the  greatest  state 
of  alarm — when  every  loyal  person,  whe- 
ther Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  was 
exposed  to  danger — ^when  murder  of  the 
most  atrociouB  character  was  rife  —  and 
when  a  murderoui  attack  had  just  been 
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made  upon  one  of  the  most  valued,  and  re- 
spectable men  in  that  part  of  the  conn* 
try.  Under  such  circumstances.  Arch- 
deacon Laffan,  in  seconding  a  resolution, 
said — 

**  In  doing  so  he  rose  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
sensation.  He  looked  around  him  and  he  saw  an 
assemblage  of  his  brother  Tipperary  men — the 
good  and  the  noble-hearted,  though,  perhaps,  ex- 
citable Tipperary  men — ^who  were  called  by  the 
Englishmen  murderers.  The  Saxon  scoundrel, 
with  his  bellyful  of  Irish  meat,  could  very  well 
afford  to  call  his  poor,  honest,  starving  fellow- 
countrymen  savages  and  assassins ;  but  if  in  the 
victualling  department  John  Bull  suffered  one- 
fifth  of  the  privations  to  which  the  Tipperary  men 
were  subject,  if  he  had  courage  enough,  ho  would 
stand  upon  one  side  and  shoot  the  first  man  he 
would  meet  with  a  decent  coat  upon  his  back. 
But  the  Saxon  had  not  courage  to  do  anything 
like  a  man :  he  growls  out  like  a  hungry  tiger." 

It  was  true  the  archdeacon  concluded  by 
calling  upon  the  people  to  support  the  law; 
but  was  not  thai*  like  the  conduct  of  the 
ruffian  who  denounced  the  house  to  the 
flames,  but  havmg  put  the  torch  into  the 
hands  of  the  infiniated  mob,  told  them  not 
to  set  the  house  on  fire.  An  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  was  chairman  of  that  meeting 
at  Cashel,  rose  in  his  place  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  thus  explained 
his  conduct.  That  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Maher)  said — 

'*  As  chairman  of  the  meeting  at  which  Arch- 
deacon Laffan  made  the  speech  which  had  been 
referred  to,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  it.  Had  that  venerable  clergyman  con- 
tinued his  speech  as  he  commenced  it,  he  (Mr. 
Maher)  should  have  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as 
chairman,  to  have  reprimanded  him.  But  having 
concluded,  as  he  knew  he  always  did  conclude,  by 
calling  upon  the  people  to  support  the  laws,  and 
to  strengthen  the  Government,  by  handing  over 
to  the  law  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes,  such  a 
course  was  unnecessary." 

But  it  appeared  to  him  (Lord  Famham) 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  not  have 
forgotten  that  the  individual  who  always 
concluded  a  speech  thus,  most  probably 
always  commenced  it  in  some  such  terms 
as  he  had  just  read  to  the  House.  The 
next  speech  to  which  he  would  call  their 
Lordships'  attention  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  improper  than  the  last.  It  was  de- 
livered at  a  meeting  at  Castlebar,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  on  the  25th  November,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes.  That  rev.  gentle- 
man said — 

"  The  poor  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  those  heart- 
less extortioners  (landlords);  their  cattle  are 
seized  and  driven  to  the  pound  for  the  least  de- 
falcation ;  their  lands  are  unproductive  and  bar- 
ren— in  &ct,  the  law  seems  to  be  enacted  for  the 
purpoee  of  cmshiBg  and  annihilating  this  unfor- 
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timate  class,  and  no  alteration  takes  place  in  re- 
gard of  the  proprietors ;  they  are  still  left  to  the 
lash  of  the  driver.  The  poor  are  sacrificed  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  rich,  and  nought  remains  to  the 
poor  but  the  wild  justice  of  revenge.  The  pro- 
prietors are  not  interfering  to  remedy  your  griev- 
ances. I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  do  it  your- 
selves. [This  sentiment  was  responded  to  with  cries 
of  *  Let  them  remember  Tipperary.*]  There  was 
a  person  at  the  fair  of  Roscommon  the  other  day, 
who  came  up  to  a  respectable  man  and  asked  him 
to  point  out  a  certain  gentleman,  as  he  was  de- 
termined to  rid  the  country  of  such  a  tyrant. 
Fortunately,  the  person  sought  for  was  absent, 
and  thus  escaped  assassination.  See  (continued 
Mr.  Hughes)  what  an  unfortunate  state  society  is 
reduced  to  by  the  cruelty  of  bad  landlords  ;  and, 
unless  there  is  relief  extended  to  the  poor,  I  fear 
the  consequences." 

These  remarks  were  repeatedly  interrupted 
by  such  cries  as  the  following — A  Voice: 

"We  must  get  bread,  or  by .**     A 

Voice :  *•  Arrah  !  we  must  get  it,  boys  ! 
bread,  work,  or  blood!"  The  poor  Irish 
were  told  by  that 'priestly  agitator  that 
nought  remained  for  them  but  the  wild  jus- 
tice of  revenge.  The  Irish  were  a  very 
quick  and  intelligent  people,  and  did  not 
require,  like  the  English,  matter  to  be 
clearly  and  explicitly  demonstrated  to  them 
before  they  could  comprehend  them.  They 
well  knew  what  that  meant;  and  he  would 
ask  what  chance  the  law  had  of  restoring 
peace  and  tranquillity,  or  of  relieving  dis- 
tress, when  the  lesson  they  were  taught 
was  to  look  for  redress,  not  to  the  laws, 
but  to  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  ?  He 
knew  well  the  responsibilities  which  rested 
upon  the  Irish  landlord — he  felt  that  the 
landlord  had  duties  which  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  discharge;  but  ho  be- 
lieved he  was  justified  in  stating,  that  no 
men  did  their  duties  better  or  more  effici- 
ently than  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  more 
especially  the  resident  portion;  and  when 
ho  said  the  **  resident  portion,**  he  wished 
to  assure  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne),  that  though  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  was  not  resident 
in  Ireland,  he  paid  as  much  attention  to  the 
poor  and  discharged  his  duties  as  a  land- 
lord as  well  as  any  resident  in  the  country. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  they  sought  to 
introduce  measures  to  remedy  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  to  improve 
the  social  condition  of  the  country  in  any 
one  particular — in  vain  they  might  attempt 
to  improve  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  or  to  improve  the  state  of  her 
agriculture  under  the  present  bad  system 
which  prevailed  in  Ireland — so  long  as  the 
people  were  told  that  the  only  remedy  they 
were  to  look  to  was  the  wild  spirit  of  re- 


venge. He  now  came  to  the  denunciations 
from  the  altar  of  the  house  of  God.  The 
first  case  was  a  very  extraordinary  one, 
and  he  believed  the  murder  of  the  indivi- 
dual it  related  to  took  place  about  six 
months  since.  He  would  read  the  evidence 
of  a  priest  with  regard  to  it  before  a  coro- 
ner's jury  in  the  county  of  Tipperary — ^it 
was  the  case  of  a  very  poor  roan  named 
Callaghan,  who  had  been  murdered.  The 
priest  was  asked  at  the  examination — 

"  Did  you  denounce  the  murdered  man  firom 
altar  ?— I  did. 

"  When  did  you  denounce  him  ? — On  Sunday  at 
mass. 

"  When  was  he  murdered  ? — At  five  o'clock  tho 
same  evening.'' 

The  case  required  no  comment.  The  next 
case  was  connected  with  a  murder  which 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  November— 
the  murder  of  one  of  the  best  landlords 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
men  in  the  whole  county — he  meant  the 
late  Major  Mahon.  In  order  to  show  how 
the  Major  was  respected,  he  would  read 
some  extracts  from  letters  written  to  him 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Dermott.  The  first 
ran  thus : — 

"  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  your  kindness  towards  myself  personally,  and 
your  encouragement  to  the  improvement  and  in- 
dustrious habits  of  my  parishioners,  since  yon 
came  to  reside  amongst  us.  May  Almighty  God 
render  to  you  the  full  reward  of  your  good  inten- 
tions, and  grant  you  long  life  to  reap  the  firuits  of 
your  kindly  disposition  in  the  aliections  of  yonr 
poor  tenantry! 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  the  highest  respect  and 
gratitude,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)        "  Michael  M'Debmotx." 

The  second  was  even  stronger,  and  ran 
thus : — 

"  I  always  use  my  utmost  exertions  to  promote 
peace  among  the  people ;  and  above  aft,  respect 
and  punctuality  to  their  landlords  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  deep  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  esteem,  yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)        "  Michael  M*Deriiott." 

What  a  change  came  over  the  mind  of  the 
priest,  for  next  they  found  him  saying — 

**  There  is  Major  Mahon  absent  firom  you  all 
the  winter.  Not  looking  after  your  wants  or  dis- 
tress, but  amusing  himself,  and  he  returns  and 
finds  his  property  all  safe — his  place  unmolested ; 
and  the  return  he  makes  you  is,  the  burning  and 
destroying  your  houses,  and  leaving  the  poor  to 
starve  on  the  road." 

And  what  was  the  character  of  the  man 
who  was  so  inhumanly  murdered  ?  He  had 
an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  physician,  who  was  in  the 
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carriage  with  the  Major  when  he  was  shot. 
He  said — 

**  It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  state,  that 
from  the  time  I  got  into  the  phaeton  with  my 
sincere,  kind,  and  lamented  friend.  Major  Mahon, 
our  only  and  entire  conversation  (up  to  the  fatal 
moment)  was,  how  the'poor  of  this  town  could  he 
made  comfortable.  '  Point  out  to  me  what  is 
best  to  be  done,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  them 
from  destitution.  They  shall  get  plenty  of  bread; 
and  I  think  by  getting  on  market  days  some  cow 
heads  and  plain  joints  of  mutton,  with  whatever 
Mrs.  Mahon  can  send  us  from  Strokestown  House, 
we  shall  be  able  to  support  the  poor  at  a  moderate 
expense.  You  will  apply  to  Mr.  M'Dermott  for 
the  boiler,  and  we  shall  get  it  erected  in  one  of 
the  houses  in  Church-street,  and  then  appoint 
some  respectable  person  to  superintend  it,  accor- 
ding to  our  directions.  By  giving  a  little  of  our 
time  we  shall  do  much  good.'  •  •  •  •  j 
will  at  all  times  be  ready  to  defend  the  character 
of  one  of  the  most  maligned  and  murdered  gen- 
tlemen that  occurred  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try." 

The  expressions  used  hy  Priest  M*Dermott, 
in  denouncing  Major  Mahon  from  the  altar, 
on  the  31  St  of  October,  were  —  "Major 
Mahon  is  worse  than  Cromwell,  and  yet  he 
lives."  A  respectable  person  coming  out 
of  chapel  remarked,  *'  If  the  Major  lives  a 
month  after  this  he  is  immortal."  And 
on  the  14th  of  November  ult.,  the  same 
priest  (the  Rev.  Michael  M'Dermott) 
stated  from  the  altar,  that  ''  there  was  a 
Protestant  conspiracy  against  his  life," 
and  made  palpable  allusions  to  two  persons 
in  the  town  of  Strokestown  as  heading  the 
same.  He  (Lord  Famham)  left  it  to  the 
Members  of  their  Lordships'  House  who 
were  conversant  with  the  law  to  state  whe- 
ther such  language  and  such  conduct  did 
not  render  the  parties  amenable  to  punish- 
ment. At  all  events,  he  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  bring  them  before  their  Lordships. 
No  individual  could  be  more  opposed  to 
stringent  measures,  or  to  any  measures 
wliich  had  a  highly  penal  character,  than 
he  was  himself,  unless  an  absolute  neces- 
sity existed  for  them;  but  he  maintained 
that,  at  this  moment,  a  case  of  absolute 
necessity  did  exist.  On  this  point  he 
begged  leave,  with  the  greatest  respect,  to 
differ  from  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne).  The  noble  Mar- 
quess, he  observed  the  other  night,  laid 
particular  stress  on  the  statement  that  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland  these  crimes  did  not 
prevail.  He  (Lord  Famham)  believed  that 
the  whole  of  Ireland  was  actually  in  the 
same  state  of  danger.  There  was  a  wide 
and  deep-rooted  conspiracy  in  Ireland,  and 
though  these  crimes  might  not,  in  the  pre- 
sent houfy  make  their  appearance  in  any 


particular  division,  or  barony,  or  county, 
they  might  at  any  one  moment  burst  forth, 
and,  without  the  strongest  provisions — 
provisions  of  a  most  coercive  character — 
no  human  power  would  be  able  to  stop 
their  ravages  and  devastation.  He  had  no 
object  but  a  public  one  in  bringing  these 
statements  of  danger  before  their  Lord- 
ships, nor  was  he  for  taking  a  desponding 
view  of  things;  but  he  certainly  was  not 
going  too  far  when  he  stated  that  crime  ex- 
isted, both  in  degree  and  character,  which 
would  disgrace  the  meridian  of  New  Zealand. 
There  was  no  civilised  country  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  in  which  the  ingredients  of 
crime  were  more  effectually  at  work  at  the 
present  moment  than  they  were  in  Ireland; 
and  there  was  no  period  of  history,  even 
taking  all  the  bloody  annals  of  this  same 
Ireland,  in  which  there  was  a  greater  de- 
gree of  atrocity  and  crime  than  existed 
there  at  the  present  moment.  He  con- 
fessed he  could  .not  distinguish  one  single 
ray  of  hope  to  relieve  the  darkness  of  the 
horizon.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  mea- 
sures— ^prompt,  coercive,  and  vigorous,  be- 
cause none  other  could  be  effective — would 
be  speedily  applied,  and  be  persistingly 
and  constantly  followed  out  until  the  evil 
was  eradicated.  He  repeated  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  no  other  mea- 
sures whatever  would  be  of  the  slight- 
est avail.  But  what  would  be  the  case  if 
crime  was  allowed  to  go  on — he  did  not 
mean  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but 
by  the  weakness  and  inadequacy  of  the 
law?  He  was  as  morally  certain  as  he 
was  of  his  own  existence,  that  nothing  but 
strong  coercive  measures  would  be  effectual. 
If  witnesses  dared  not  come  forward  to 
give  evidence  of  murders  they  had  seen 
with  their  own  eyes — if  jurors,  with  the 
best  intentions  of  bringing  guilty  indi- 
viduals to  punishment,  dared  not,  on  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  find  a  verdict  of  guilty 
— and  if  the  great  majority  of  the  jury, 
being  willing  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
were  intimidated  by  one  man  who  acted  from 
bad  motives,  being  himself  particeps  cri- 
minis,  a  confederate  of  the  accused — if  no 
witnesses  would  come  forward,  and  no  con- 
victions could  take  place,  the  whole  county 
would  soon  be  found  criminal ;  and  by 
measures  not  being  immediately  brought 
forward,  and  persistingly  acted  upon  to  re- 
press it,  crime — horrid  as  it  now  was — 
would  in  a  very  short  time  become  infinitely 
more  horrid.  It  would  be  found  that  fa- 
miliarity with  crime  would  involve,  as 
agents  in  the  work  of  massacre^  persons 
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who  at  the  present  moment  would  shudder 
at  the  very  idea.  When  they  heard  of 
murder  after  murder,  from  north,  east, 
south  and  west,  they  must  necessarily  he- 
come  familiar  with  their  perpetration ;  and 
for  this  reason  he  called  on  their  Lord- 
ships, and  on  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, if  they  valued  (as  he  hoped  they  al- 
ways would)  the  connexion  of  the  two 
countries,  if  they  valued  the  safety  and 
security  of  human  life,  to  enact  nothing 
short  of  measures  so  vigorous  as  would 
crush  this  monster  evil,  which  was  making 
the  country  a  very  curse  to  its  inhabitants. 
He  was  speaking  strongly,  hut  not  too 
strongly.  One  or  two  other  observations 
he  must  trouble  their  Lordships  with.  In 
corroboration  of  the  strong  view  ho  had 
taken  of  the  criminal  state  of  Ireland,  and 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  interfering 
with  stringent  powers,  he  would  refer,  not 
to  his  own  sentiments,  but  to  those  of  the 
avowed  organ  of  the  Government  in  Ire- 
land : — 

"  We  arc  sick  and  horrified  in  repeating  these 
terrible  details.  Something  speedily  must  be 
done.  It  need  not  be  said,  how  strenuously  we 
have  argued  against  the  suspension  of  the  Uabeas 
Corpus  Act;  but  we  shall  support  any  measures 
— all  measures — which  may  tend  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  atrocities  "• 

As  he  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  he 
felt  deeply  thankful  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment for  the  measure  they  had  intro- 
duced into  the  other  House.  lie  did  not, 
however,  think  it  would  be  effectual  in 
meeting  the  case  in  any  degree  ;  but  felt 
thankful  to  them,  because  it  was  taking  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  And  on  this 
subject,  periiaps,  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdownc)  would  allow  him 
to  read  the  opinion  of  the  Pilot  newspaper, 
which  was  the  organ  of  the  bad  section  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland  : — 

*'  The  sympathy  of  the  people  with  the  agrarian 
disturbers  is  admitted,  and  they  propose  as  a  re- 
medy to  render  it  a  punishable  offence  in  any 
grown  person  to  refuse  to  aid  the  police  in  the 
pursuit  and  capture  of  a  murderer.  The  Irish 
people  are  admirably  acute,  as  well  as  impulsive 
and  susceptible.  They  see  the  police  one  day,  in 
all  the  parade  of  armed  power,  go  out  with  a  land- 
lord or  an  agent  and  a  bevy  of  baliffs,  to  tear  down 
houses,  to  burn  roof-trees,  to  quench  hearth  fires, 
to  cast  out  men,  women,  and  children,  perhaps 
diseased  and  fever-stricken  ;  they  see  these  die 
by  the  ditch-side.  The  police  stand  by  to  protect 
the  actors  in  these  scenes,  wliere  all  is  done  ac- 
cording to  law.  The  next  day  some  miserable 
assassin,  prompted  by  instinct  fiir  removed  from 
deliberate  savageness,  deprives  some  of  those 
agents  of  life,  and  the  police  call  upon  those  same 

•  Dublin  Evening  Po9t,  Nov.  30, 1847. 


people  to  pursue  and  hunt  down  the  mur^rer. 
Does  any  one  imagine  the  people  will  do  any 
Buch  thing  ?  For  our  parts  wo  believe  they  will 
not ;  and,  notwithstanding  any  obloquy  to  whioh 
we  may  be  subjected,  we  maintain  they  ought  not. 
And  why  ?  Because  when  the  law  demands  obe« 
dience  it  should  give  protection ;  but  it  does 
not." 

He  begged  their  Lordships'  pardon  for 
trespassing  upon  them  at  such  length.  He 
had  brought  forward  the  subject  sorely 
against  his  will,  but  in  discharge  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  a  solemn  duty.  He 
was  as  much  attached  to  Ireland  as  any 
person  bom  in  that  country  could  possibly 
be;  he  therefore  wished  to  see  her  happy 
and  prosperous.  He  wished  to  see  all 
classes  of  the  people  contented.  He  wished 
to  see  the  landlord  enjoy  his  just  rights, 
and  the  tenant  content  with  the  security 
which  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  But  give 
him  any  law  rather  than  the  **  law  of  the 
wild  justice  of  revenge."  In  conclusion,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  receive  the  assur- 
ance of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that, 
so  far  as  they  could,  they  would  prevent 
the  repetition  of  such  language  as  he  had 
described  —  language  disgraceful  in  the 
highest  extreme  to  any  man,  but  totaUy 
indefensible  coming  from  the  lips  of  a  man 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  minister  of  religion, 
making  use  of  the  enormous  power  which 
he  possessed  over  a  great  body  of  the 
people,  not  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
peace  and  contentment,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  assassination  and  shedding  of 
blood.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  ask- 
ing Her  Majesty's  Government  —  Ist. 
Whether  these  speeches  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  law  ofiicers  of  the  Crown  ? 
2nd.  Whether,  if  so,  in  their  opinion  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  they  would  war- 
rant a  criminal  prosecution  ?  3rd.  Whe- 
ther, in  that  case,  the  Government  have 
directed,  or  intend  to  institute,  such  cri- 
minal prosecution  ?  4th.  Whether,  in  the 
event  of  the  answer  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  being  in  the  negative,  it 
be  the  intention  of  the  Government,  to 
amend  and  strengthen  the  law,  in  this  re- 
spect ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
the  noble  Lord  had  had  the  kindness  to 
inform  him  of  his  intention  to  put  these 
questions.  The  observations  with  which, 
not  unnaturally,  the  questions  were  ac- 
companied, had  been  made  in  a  tone  and 
temper,  and  with  a  degree  of  force  and 
clearness,  calculated  to  command  the  most 
respectful  attention.  He,  therefore,  felt 
most  anxious,  as  he  should  in  any  case,  Imt 
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particularly  after  the  obsenrations  of  the 
noble  Lord,  to  give  the  noble  Lord  every 
satisfaction  in  his  power  with  regard  to  this 
most  important  and  delicate  subject.  Most 
sincerely  did  he  wish  it  was  in  his  power 
to  say  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
the  reports  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
alluded  were  unfounded;  most  sincerely 
did  he  wish  he  could  say  that  he  had  not 
gathered  from  the  information  which  had 
reached  him  that,  in  many  quarters  in  Ire- 
land, not  only  in  public  meetings,  but  in 
places  devoted — or  which  ought  to  be  de- 
voted— to  purposes  of  the  most  sacred 
character,  sentiments  had  been  uttered  and 
language  had  been  held  most  mischievous 
to  the  existence  of  society,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  inconsistent  with  that 
Christian  doctrine  and  that  Christian 
charity  of  which  those  who  uttered  them 
professed,  but  in  these  instances  falsely 
professed,  to  be  the  ministers  and  the  ex- 
pounders. These  cases,  he  was  afraid, 
did  exist;  but  if  the  noble  Lord  asked  him 
to  state  what  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
Irish  Government  in  consequence  of  these 
cases,  he  must  reply,  that  he  was  not  en- 
abled to  state  positively  that  any  such 
steps  had  been  taken  as  those  to  which  he 
referred.  This,  however,  he  would  say, 
that  they  had  attracted  the  most  serious 
attention  of  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  Government.  His  noble  Friend 
had  been — and  would,  if  necessary,  con- 
tinue to  be — ^in  communication  with  his 
law  advisers;  but  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  was  not  enabled  to  explain 
that,  up  to  this  moment,  there  had  been 
more  than  one  sworn  information  relating 
to  circumstances  of  the  jcharacter  which 
had  been  described.  This  information  had 
been  referred  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown,  and  it  was  now  under  their  con- 
sideration. Their  Lordships  would  upon 
consideration  feel  that  there  was  a  wide 
difference  between  the  prevalence  of  re- 
ports of  certain  language  having  been  held 
either  from  the  altar  or  in  public  meetings, 
and  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  prove 
it,  so  as  to  bring  the  parties  uttering  it  to 
conviction.  <  These  circumstances  formed 
a  very  important  ingredient  in  the  duty  en- 
trusted to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Irish  Government.  All  he  could  say  upon 
them  was,  that  the  noble  Earl  was  exercis- 
ing his  discretion  with  the  greatest  desire 
to  bring  the  authors  of  such  outrages,  for 
he  would  call  them  outrages,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  the  incentives  to  outrage — ^to 
that  condign  ptmishment  which  they  de- 


served. Nor  let  the  noble  Lord  or  that 
House  think  that  the  law  as  it  now  exist- 
ed, was  without  the  means  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  that  it  might  not  be  always  in  the 
power  of  justice  to  procure  the  necessary 
evidence  to  make  it  effectual.  The  Sta- 
tute-book was  clear  upon  this  subject.  In 
the  first  place,  he  believed  that  noble  and 
learned  Lords  connected  with  the  law 
would  concur  with  him  when  he  stated 
that  to  incite  persons  to  violate  the  law, 
was  itself,  by  the  common  law,  a  misde- 
meanor which  might  be  severely  punished. 
The  law,  however,  did  not  stop  there.  Not 
a  great  many  years  ago,  an  Act  for  the 
special  purpose  of  applying  to  Ireland  an 
Act  for  the  punishment  of  persons  inciting 
others  to  acts  of  outrage  and  violence,  and 
making  the  attempt  felony,  was  passed; 
and  it  might  be  satisfactory  to  their  Lord- 
ships to  read  the  terms  of  this  law,  because 
it  was  most  desirable  that  offenders  should 
know  the  amount  of  criminality  they  in- 
curred. By  the  Act  of  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  64, 
s.  23,  it  was  enacted — 

"  And  for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  ao- 
oessories  before  the  fact  to  felony,  be  it  enacted, 
That  if  any  person  shall  counsel,  procure,  or  com- 
mand any  other  person  to  commit  any  felony, 
whether  the  same  be  a  felony  at  common  law,  or 
by  virtue  of  any  statute  or  statutes  made  or  to 
be  made,  the  person  so  counselling,  procuring,  or 
commanding,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony, 
and  may  be  indicted  or  conyicted  as  an  accessory 
before  the  fact  to  the  principal  felony,  cither  to- 
gether with  the  principal  felon,  or  afler  the  con- 
yiction  of  the  principal  felon  :  or  may  be  indicted 
for,  and  convicted  of,  a  substantive  felony,  whe- 
ther the  principal  felon  shall  or  shall  not  have 
been  previously  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be 
amenable  to  justice,  and  may  bo  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to 
the  same  felony,  if  convicted  as  an  accessory,  may 
be  punished ;  and  the  offence  of  the  person  so 
counselling,  procuring,  or  commanding,  howsoever 
indicted,  may  be  inquired  of,  tried,  determined, 
and  punished  by  any  court  which  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  try  the  principal  felon,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  such  offence  had  been  committed  at  the 
same  place  as  the  principal  felony." 

Such  were  the  words  of  this  Act  "  for  im- 
proving the  administration  of  justice  in  Ire- 
land." But  the  law  did  not  stop  even  here. 
There  was  a  subsequent  Act,  of  which  the 
terms  were,  if  possible,  stronger,  for  they 
constituted  any  person  a  felon  who  contri- 
buted in  any  way  to  the  commission  of 
felony— the  10th  Geo.  IV.  c.  34,  enti- 
tled "  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  Statutes  in  Ireland  relating  to  Offences 
against  the  Person.  *'  In  the  9th  Clause  it 
was  enacted — 

"  And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  person  who 
dull  iolioit,  encourage,  persuade,  or  endeavour 
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to  persuade,  or  who  shall  propose  to  any  person  to 
murder  any  other  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  being  conTicted  thereof,  shall  suffer  death  as 
a  felon." 

It  could  not  bo  useless  to  bring  these  Acts 
before  the  public,  because  it  had  been  said 
they  did  not  apply  to  Ireland.  He  begged 
to  say,  they  specially  applied  to  Ireland; 
and  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  add, 
that  they  would  be  enforced  in  Ireland,  as 
enforced  they  could  be.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  wait  for  information  of  the  nature  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Famham)  had 
alluded,  but  it  was  only  with  a  determina- 
tion to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law  if 
conviction  of  the  crime  were  secured.  So 
much  with  regard  to  the  question  relative 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Government  and 
its  intentions.  The  noble  Lord  had  fol- 
lowed up  his  questions  on  this  subject  by 
inquiring  whether  more  powers  were  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  than  appeared  to  be 
contained  in  the  Bill  now  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  House.  Ho  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  was  not  at  that 
moment  prepared  to  say  that  any  further 
powers  were  proposed  to  be  asked  for  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  he  might 
most  distinctly  repeat,  that  from  the  mo- 
ment it  should  appear  that  the  milder 
powers  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
asked  for  were  ineffectual  for  the  purpose, 
they  would  lose  no  time  in  asking  for  more 
effectual  measures.  They  wished  to  show 
a  disposition  in  the  first  instance  to  confine 
themselves  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
mildest  force  which  the  occasion  called  for. 
More  than  this  he  would  not  say  at  pre- 
sent; but  when  the  Bill  came  up  from  the 
other  House,  and  its  provisions  were  dis- 
cussed, their  peculiar  adaptation  to  the 
nature  of  the  exigency,  which  unfortunately 
was  great  in  those  parts  to  which  the  Bill 
referred,  would  be  seen.  He  hoped,  that 
under  it  no  such  spirit  would  arise  in  other 
portions  of  Ireland  as  had  been  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord,  how- 
ever, might  rely  upon  this  assurance,  that 
every  quarter  would  be  subject  to  the  most 
vigilant  observation.  No  circumstances, 
even  in  the  remotest  comers,  indicating 
such  a  disposition  as  that  described  by  the 
noble  Lord,  would  escape  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  could  not 
conclude  without  expressing  the  deep  plea- 
sure with  which  he  had  heard  the  noble 
Lord  accompany  the  statement  which  a 
sense  of  duty  had  compelled  him  to  make 
with  regard  to  certain  members  in  holy 


orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  by  a  distmct  acknowledgment  of 
the  good  conduct  and  eminent  services  of 
many  of  the  clergy  of  that  Church.  He 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  would  add 
his  testimony  to  that  of  the  noble  Lord,  bo 
far  as  he  had  occaston  to  observe,  to  the 
general  good  feeling  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  Ireland  in  a  time  of  long  suf- 
fering and  great  endurance.  That  their 
duty  had  in  many  instances  been  most 
nobly,  disinterestedly,  and  piously  per- 
formed, he  could  not  have  the  slightest 
doubt.  It  was,  indeed,  to  the  performance 
of  that  sacred  duty  that  we  were  indebted 
for  the  resignation  with  which  the  most  ap- 
palling of  all  human  calamities  had  been 
borne  by  the  suffering  population  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  If  their  Lordships 
were  compelled,  as  compelled  they  were, 
to  visit  with  the  severest  animadversion  the 
misconduct  of  certain  individuals  belonging 
to  that  body,  it  was  only  the  more  neces- 
sary to  recognise,  with  the  readiness  and 
gratitude  they  deserved,  the  zealous  and 
untiring  exertions  made  by  so  many  in  the 
people's  greatest  affliction  and  distress. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  was  sure 
the  country  would  appreciate  the  manner 
in  which  this  grave  question  had  been 
brought  before  their  Lordships;  but  there 
would  also  be  deep  regret  that  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne), 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  should 
have  held  out  so  little  hope  of  bringing  to 
condign  punishment  the  reverend  persons 
who  had  used  the  langago  imputed  to 
them.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
reconsider  the  subject,  and  see  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  encourage  the  people  of 
Ireland,  who  were  now  in  terror  of  the 
hands  of  assassins,  to  give  evidence  which 
would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  those  who 
murdered  and  incited  to  murder.  There 
must  have  been  hundreds  in  the  chapel  in 
which  Major  Mahon  was  denounced  from 
the  altar;  and  he  would  not  believe  that 
the  whole  number  rejoiced  in  the  threats 
held  out  from  thence  against  the  life  of  the 
unfortunate  gentleman.  He  could  not  hut 
believe  that  if  properly  encouraged  there 
were  many  there  who  would  wUlingly  as- 
sist the  hands  of  the  law.  He  regretted 
that  the  measure  now  before  Parliament 
was  not  stronger;  and  he  should  not  him- 
self have  hesitated  to  have  trusted  yerj 
large  powers  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  noble  Marquess,  how- 
ever, said  if  that  measure  failed,  the  Go- 
vernment would  ask  for  increased  powers; 
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the  noble  Marquess,  however,  knew  well 
that  he  might  have  asked  from  the  British 
Parliament  for  all  the  necessary  powers  at 
once;  and  he  knew  further  that  no  one 
would  for  a  single  moment  have  objected 
to  grant  them,  except  a  small  and  factious 
opposition.  He  implored  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  consider  that  a  failure  of  the 
present  measure  involved  a  repetition  of 
the  murders  which  in  was  intended  to  re- 
press. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  thought  the 
question  was  one  of  such  great  importance, 
and  that  they  were  so  deeply  indebted  to 
his  noble  Friend  for  having  brought  it  dis- 
tinctly under  the  consideration  of  their 
Lordships,  that  he  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  excuse  him  for  offering  one  or  two 
observations  on  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend,  and  on  the  answer  given  to  it  by 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite,  He  felt 
bound  to  say,  that  though  there  were  por- 
tions of  the  statement  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess satisfactory,  as  indicating  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  of 
his  noble  Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  a  determination,  so  far  as  they 
could,  to  grapple  with  the  great  evil  which 
had  been  so  plainly  and  so  forcibly  brought 
before  their  Lordships  by  his  noble  Friend, 
yet  he  regretted  to  perceive  the  indistinct- 
ness and  the  indefinite  character  of  the 
answer  which  the  noble  Marquess  thought 
proper  to  give  to  the  questions  that  had 
been  put  to  him.  They  were  plain,  defi- 
nite questions.  They  brought  before  the 
House  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  man- 
ner, and  yet  in  a  shape  not  stronger  than 
the  circumstances  required,  cases  in  which 
either  from  the  platforms  of  public  meet- 
ings, or  in  a  still  more  solemn  manner 
from  the  altar,  denunciations  against  par- 
ticular persons  had  been  held  forth.  God 
forbid  that  he  should  seek  to  inculpate 
any  great  portion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  charge  of  having  uttered 
these  denunciations  !  But  it  was  alleged 
that  indirect  incentives  to  murder  were 
made,  which  incentives  had  been  in  some 
cases  followed  by  immediate  execution. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  too  much  for  his  noble  Friend 
to  ask  the  noble  Marquess,  as  he  under- 
stood him  to  have  done,  whether  the  state- 
ments which  he  had  read  to  their  Lordships 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Government 
of  Ireland — if  made,  whether  they  had 
been  submitted  by  the  Irish  Government  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown — ^whether,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 


the  law  was  at  present  strong  enough  to 
punish  the  parties  so  offending;  and  if  it 
were  not,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  seek  for  an 
amendment  of  the  law.  He  should  say 
that,  though  no  very  lengthened  notice  of 
the  intention  to  ask  these  questions  apear- 
ed  to  have  been  given,  still  he  felt  sur- 
prised that  the  noble  Marquess  should, 
even  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  the 
Government,  have  been  unable  to  give  an 
answer  to  them .  [  Marquess  of  L A5sdown£  : 
Hear,  hear !  ]  Ho  might  have  misunder- 
stood the  noble  Marquess;  but  he  certainly 
thought  the  noble  Marquess  appeared  to 
have  no  doubt  but  that  these  cases  had  oc- 
curred, and  that  he  was  satisfied  they 
would  receive  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion from  the  legal  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Government.  But  surely  that 
was  not  an  answer  to  the  question  of  his 
noble  Friend.  The  question  was,  had 
those  facts  been  laid  before  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  and  whether  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  law  as  it  now 
stood  would  be  sufficient  to  reach  them  ? 
As  he  understood  the  noble  Marquess,  he 
was  unable  to  answer  that  question  with- 
out further  communication  with  the  noble 
Chief  Governor  of  Ireland.  He  did  not 
think  that  he  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
the  noble  Marquess's  answer ;  but  he 
hoped  that  if  that  answer  were  as  he  de- 
scribed it,  his  noble  Friend  would  not  be 
satisfied  to  allow  the  case  to  rest  where  it 
was,  but  that  in  the  course  of  another 
week  he  would  take  care  to  renew  his 
questions  distinctly  with  reference  to  this 
particular  case.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  true, 
that  in  the  year  1846,  and  subsequently, 
a  priest  wrote  to  a  landed  proprietor  in  the 
most  laudatory  terms  as  to  the  charitable 
nature  of  his  exertions,  and  of  his  labours 
of  love  for  the  population  around  him  ? 
Was  it  or  was  it  not  true,  that  in  the  month 
of  August,  1847,  that  same  priest,  from 
the  altar  of  God,  denounced  that  same 
landlord  as  an  absentee,  a  tyrant,  and  an 
an  oppressor  ?  Was  it  or  was  it  not  true, 
that  on  a  subsequent  day  that  same  priest 
denounced  that  same  landlord  as  worse 
than  Cromwell,  and  asked  whether  that 
man  yet  lived  ?  Was  it  or  was  it  not  true, 
that  on  coming  out  of  the  chapel,  after 
that  denunciation,  a  respectable  man  made 
the  remark,  **  That  man  must  be  immortal 
if  he  survives  that  denunciation."  Was  it 
or  was  it  not  true,  that  in  eight  and  forty 
hours  afterwards  that  landlord — an  ami- 
able,  humane,  and  praiseworthy  man  in  all 
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the  relations  of  life,  and  beloved  by  all  his 
neighbours — ^was  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  the 
assassin  ?  If  these  things  were  true,  he 
had  a  right  to  ask  whether  they  had  been 
reported  to  the  Government;  whether,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  law  advisers  of  the  Go- 
vernment, the  priest  who  had  so  conducted 
himself  was  legally,  as  well  as  he  was — 
he  (Lord  Stanley)  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  if  the  facts  were  so — morally  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man,  guilty  of  the  blood 
of  the  murdered  Major  Mahon  ?  They  had 
a  right  to  ask  whether  a  prosecution  would 
take  place,  or  whether  the  law  was  unable 
to  reach  such  a  case  ?  They  had  a  right 
to  know  what  the  opinion  of  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  was  on  this  matter,  and 
whether  the  Government  had  prosecuted, 
or  intended  to  prosecute,  the  priest  who 
had  degraded  his  sacred  office  by  making 
the  altar  of  God  an  incentive  to  murder; 
or  whether,  if  the  law  were  unable  to  reach 
him,  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the 
law  in  this  respect  ?  The  noble  Marquess 
had  read  extracts  from  the  Statutes;  and  it 
was  no  doubt  very  desirable  that  it  should 
be  known,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  that 
such  laws  were  in  existence;  but  the  ques- 
tion was  not,  were  these  laws  in  the  Sta- 
tute-book, but  was  it  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  enforce  the  law  ? 
The  question  was,  whether,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  case 
of  this  priest  was  within  the  terms  of  the 
Act,  and  whether  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
ceed against  him  ?  He  thought  they  ought 
likewise  to  know  whether  the  priest  being 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  proceed  with 
promptitude  against  him  ?  The  noble  Mar- 
quess would  perhaps  tell  him  that  the  law 
reached  the  case,  but  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment whether  they  should  enter  into 
the  prosecution  or  not.  He  knew  the  dif- 
ficulty in  which  the  Government  were 
placed.  He  had  had  the  honour — perhaps 
he  should  have  said  the  misfortune — of 
acting  for  some  time  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  ho  knew  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  evidence  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
secutions. He  knew  the  slight  hope  of 
success  which  the  Government  must  enter- 
tain in  sending  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
for  trial  before  a  jury,  the  majority  con- 
sisting in  many  cases,  perhaps,  of  the  lower 
class  of  Roman  Catholics,  whose  prejudices 
would  be  strongly  in  favour  of  a  priest  of 
their  own  religion.     Still  he  thought  their 


Lordships  had  a  right  to  know  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go* 
vernment  to  attempt  to  obtain  that  oonv]C<- 
tion;  because,  however  lamentable  the  re- 
sult would  be  of  the  failure  of  a  prosecu- 
tion  of  this  description,  yet  if  the  case 
were  clear,  and  the  evidence  undoubted, 
and  the  jury  should  appear  to  have  failed 
in  their  duty,  then,  he  would  say,  that 
very  failure  would  go  far  to  enlighten  the 
people  and  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  Irish  Government,  and  the  nature  of 
the  remedy  to  be  applied.  He  would  say, 
that  if  the  facts  of  the  case  were  as  had 
been  reported,  and  that  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty  as  to  the  probability  of  obtaining  a 
verdict,  he  would  rather  proceed  with  the 
prosecution,  and  run  the  risk  of  an  unjust 
acquittal,  than  have  it  supposed  that  in 
that — and,  of  course,  in  all  similer  cases— 
the  Government  were  powerless,  and  the 
provisions  in  the  Statute-book  a  dead  letter, 
and  that  there  was  a  practical  impunity  for 
offences  of  that  description.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  his  noble  Friend  would  re- 
peat his  question  to  the  Government,  after 
they  should  have  had  time  to  communicate 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  hoped  his 
node  Friend  would  put  his  question  dis- 
tinctly with  reference  to  this  case  of  the 
priest  who  was  said  to  have  denounced 
Major  Mahon  eight-and-forty  hours  before 
his  assassination ;  and  he  hoped  the  noble 
Marquess  would  then  bo  prepared  to  state 
whether  any  and  what  steps  had  been 
taken  in  the  matter;  and  also  whether,  in 
case  of  the  repetition  of  these  offences,  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  adopt  steps 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
on  which  they  could  rely,  and  from  charae- 
ters  who  were  not  likely  to  be  tampered 
with.  He  thought  some  good  was  likely 
to  result  from  the  explanation  given  by  the 
noble  Marquess  as  to  such  an  Act  as  that 
which  he  had  read  being  on  the  Statate- 
book;  but  he  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better,  and  more  desirable 
for  the  state  of  Ireland,  if  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  been  enabled  to  say,  that  this 
case  had  been  represented  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  that  the  priest  would  be  prooeeded 
against  without  delay;  and  that,  if  repeat- 
ed prosecutions  were  followed  by  repeated 
failures,  the  Government  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  such  steps,  at  whatever  sacri- 
fice of  constitutional  principles,  as  would 
maintain  that  which  was  above  all  eonsti- 
tutional  principles  —  the  security  of  the 
lives  of  the  Queen's  subjects. 
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Lord  OAMPBELL  said,  he  had  hoped 
that  the  answer  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Council  would  have  been 
considered  satisfactory  by  their  Lordships. 
He  had  himself  had  the  honour  of  being 
first  law  adviser^  the  Crown  in  this  coun- 
try for  a  considerable  period,  and  from  his 
experience  in  that  capacity  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  highly  inezpedient  and  indiscreet 
if  questions  were  to  be  put  in  that  House 
as  to  what  cases  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  what  course 
was  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  if  the 
evidence  was  not  found  to  be  sufficient  to 
secure  a  conviction.  He  thought  the  ex- 
perience of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Stanley)  should  have  pointed  out  to  him 
the  inconveniences  which  were  likely  to  re- 
sult from  such  a  course.  He  had  himself 
commenced  his  career  under  the  noble 
Lord,  and  he  had  assisted  him  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Coercion  Bill  of  1833,  as  first 
law  adviser  to  the  Crown.  He  would  say, 
if  their  Lordships  thought  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  knew  their  duty,  that  they 
ought  at  least  to  give  them  fair  time  to  do 
their  duty,  and  not  apparently  to  suspect 
that  they  were  remiss  with  respect  to  those 
cases  that  had  been  mentioned,  much  less 
that  they  were  conniving  at  them.  Might 
it  not  be  that  the  evidence  in  the  case  had 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  matured,  though 
at  the  same  time  the  prosecution  was  by 
no  means  to  be  abandoned  ?  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  answer  of  his  noble 
Friend  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  As 
to  the  state  of  the  law,  he  thought  that 
the  existing*  law  was  abundantly  sufficient 
to  reach  such  cases.  He  did  not  wish  to 
allude  to  the  particular  case  dwelt  upon  by 
the  noble  Lord,  because  it  might  come 
before  a  jury,  and  he  hoped  it  would  come 
before  one;  but  he  would  say  generally, 
that  any  incitement  to  commit  a  felony 
made  the  party  who  committed  that  incite- 
ment an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and  as 
such  that  he  was  liable  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  to  be  punished  as  the 
principal  was  punished.  An  incitement  to 
commit  a  murder  would  clearly  render  the 
accessory  before  the  fact  by  whom  that  in- 
citement was  ^ven,  liable  to  expiate  his 
offence  by  his  life.  Formerly  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  in  the  first  instance  against 
the  principal;  but  that  difficulty  was  re- 
moved by  the  Act  of  the  9th  Geo.  IV., 
which  Act  was  extended  to  Ireland  by  the 
10th  Geo.  IV.  Under  the  law  as  it  now 
stood  all  donbt  was  removed  from  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  were  enabled  to  proceed 


against  an  accomplice  as  an  accessory  be* 
fore  the  fact  as  a  substantive  proceeding. 
Now,  he  should  say  that  this  denunciation 
from  the  altar  formed  no  exemption  from 
the  criminality  of  the  proceeding.  It  had 
been  determined  over  and  over  again  that 
a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  or  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  was,  if  he  said  any- 
thing from  the  pulpit  detrimental  to  the 
character  of  an  individual,  or  anything 
that  led  to  a  breach  of  the  public  peace, 
civilly  and  criminally  liable  for  what  he 
said,  just  as  much  as  if  he  spoke  it  from 
the  market  cross,  or  from  a  public  plat- 
form. Under  these  circumstances  he  con* 
sidered  the  existing  law  to  be  abundantly 
sufficient  to  meet  such  cases;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  energetically 
administered  by  his  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  in  that  kingdom, 
whose  conduct  had  been  so  warmly  ap- 
proved of  by  all  parties. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  read  an 
extract  from  a  petition  that  had  been  pre- 
sented to  their  Lordships'  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  circulation  in  Ireland  of  the 
Papal  bull,  **  In  Coend  Domini,**  in  which 
the  Sovereign  of  this  country  and  her  Pro- 
testant subjects  were  denounced,  and  made 
some  remarks  in  reference  to  it  which  were 
inaudible. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  he  did  not 
know  that  that  bull  had  ever  been  read  in 
Ireland. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  heard 
with  great  satisfaction  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  his  noble  Friend  had  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House;  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  existing  law,  he  would  say,  how 
could  they  refuse  to  consider  the  law  as 
sufficient  when  his  noble  Friend  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  stated,  as  appeared 
from  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  measures  to  be  left  at  his  disposal,  and 
that  he  did  not  seek  for  more  powers? 
Again,  he  was  told  by  his  noble  and  Icaraed 
Friend  who  spoke  last  that  the  law  was 
perfectly  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  If  the  law  were  sufficient, 
then  God  forbid  that  any  whisper  should  be 
heard  from  him  to  increase  its  rigour !  He 
thought  that  the  course  taken  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  not  seeking  for  fresh  powers, 
proved  not  merely  that  the  law  was  sufficient 
to  grapple  with  these  crimes  by  punishing 
them,  out  also,  that  the  law  as  it  now  stood 
cotdd  be  enforced,  and  that  he  could  safely 
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prosecute,  and  get  witnesses  and  juries  to 
convict.  He  would  say,  however,  that  they 
would  not  be  in  the  same  situation  as  be- 
fore if  they  once  made  an  attempt  to  pro- 
secute and  failed;  and  he  perfectly  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend,  that  a  failure  of  a 
prosecution  would  be  the  best  foundation 
for  calling  for  a  law  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  A  priest 
denouncing  a  person  from  the  altar,  who  is 
afterwards  murdered,  is  undoubtedly  an 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  murder, 
and  becomes  guilty  of  a  capital  felony. 
The  question  to  be  considered  was,  whether 
the  Government  should  try  to  carry  out  the 
law  as  it  now  stood,  or  come  to  Parliament 
for  new  powers.  Some  of  his  noble  Friends 
appeared  to  think  the  former  course  the 
better  one  to  try  in  the  first  instance,  and 
to  that  view  he  had  no  objection  to  offer. 

Earl  GREY  said,  wherever  evidence 
could  be  obtained,  he  believed  there  was  no 
instance  of  juries  shrinking  from  doing  their 
duty  properly.  The  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland  stated  that  there  was 
undoubtedly  great  difficulty  in  apprehend- 
ing offenders  and  collecting  sufficient  evi- 
dence against  them;  but  wherever  a  suffi- 
cient case  was  established  to  come  before 
a  jury,  it  could  surely  not  be  said  that 
juries  had  shown  themselves  reluctant  to 
do  their  duty.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  thought  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  indefensible  in  asking  for  further 
powers  to  supersede  the  ordinary  tribunals. 
In  answer  to  what  had  been  said  by  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  end  of  the  bench  (the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke),  that  the  Government 
had  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  of  ask- 
ing for  greater  powers,  he  (Earl  Grey)  de- 
nied that  they  had  shrunk  from  any  such 
responsibility;  they  asked  for  such  powers 
as  they  deemed  sufficient  for  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  If,  indeed,  they  were  to  say 
that  the  powers  which  they  sought  for 
would  succeed,  they  would  be  presumptu- 
ous. But  they  believed  the  course  they 
proposed  was  that  which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  the  most  likely  to  obtain  all  the 
important  objects  of  preventing  and  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  crimes  that  prevailed 
in  the  parts  of  the  country  alluded  to.  He, 
for  his  own  part,  was  convinced  that  no 
course  would  be  more  likely  to  be  success- 
ful, than  the  one  they  had  adopted.  He 
would  only  further  observe,  that  he  thought 
they  were  indebted  to  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  originated  that  discussion,  for  the  tone 
and  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  the  sub- 
ject forward;  and  he  regretted  that  the  two 


noble  Lords  who  had  followed  him  had  not 
also  followed  him  in  the  same  tone  he  had 
adopted.  He  regretted,  also,  that  the  no- 
ble Lord  opposite,  who  had  had  so  much 
experience  in  matters  of  Executive  Govern- 
ment should  have  attempted  to  press  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  such  a  manner 
to  state  what  their  intentions  were  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice  in  Ireland.  He  thought  it  would 
be  most  injudicious  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment, or  to  deliver  opinions  upon  cases  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  debate.  He  could 
conceive  nothing  more  rash  than  to  give  an 
opinion  in  that  House,  whether  certain  par- 
ticular words  quoted  in  the  course  of  a  de- 
bate did  or  did  not  justify  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. It  frequently  happened  that  some 
persons  alleged  that  those  speeches  deli- 
vered at  public  political  meetings  were  in- 
tended to  incite  the  hearers  to  crime,  whilst 
others  asserted  the  direct  contrary.  And 
even  when  there  was  no  moral  doubt  as  to 
what  the  intentions  of  the  speakers  were, 
how  often  had  it  happened  that  it  was 
deemed  inexpedient  to  enter  upon  proceed- 
ings, or  attempt  legally  to  prove  the  of- 
fence ? 

Lord  BROUGHAM  and  Lord  CAMP- 
BELL said  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

Subject  at  an  end. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  December  6,  1847. 

MriruTBS.]  Pbtitions  Prksbntbd.  By  levenl  Hon. 
Memben,  fh>m  rarioui  placet,  for  and  agahnt  the  R^ 
nmval  of  Uie  Jewbh  DiaabiliUei.— By  Mr.  Fagan,  fkom 
Cork,  for  the  Abolition  of  Miubten'  Money  (Irdand). — 
By  Mr.  Newdegate,  fh>m  Warwick,  for  Inquiry  IntD  tiw 
Conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland)^— By 
Mr.  Hume,  ttom  Newington,  Southwark,  Finsbury,  and 
Lambeth,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Case  of  the  Ri^  of  Sat- 
tara. — By  Mr.  F.  O'Connor,  from  several  plaoea,  agalmt 
the  Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland)  Bill,  and  for  Umnam  of 
Amelioration. 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SPIRITS. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  wished  to  put  a  quea- 
tiontothe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  and  which  was 
of  importance  to  the  manufacturers  of 
spirits  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  was  a 
subject  on  which  much  anxiety  prevailed 
in  both  countries.  The  object  was  to  ob- 
tain the  same  privileges  for  our  manufac* 
turers  that  were  conceded  to  the  French. 
He  therefore  asked  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequw, 
in  the  proposed  new  Excise  Bill,  to  extend 
the  bonding  priyileges  to  British  spirits  for 
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home  consumption  that  are  at  present  con- 
ceded to  foreign  and  colonial  spirits  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
aware  that  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  distil- 
lers had  the  priyilege  of  warehousing.  This 
was  a  question  to  which  he  had  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Excise  Board;  hut  his 
hon.  Friend  must  see  that  it  would  he  far 
more  convenient  to  all  parties,  when  Go- 
vernment introduced  a  measure,  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  whole  suhject.  He  might 
at  this  time  answer  the  question;  hut  he 
thought  it  far  hotter  that  he  should  take  the 
suhject  together,  and  he  was  not  justified 
in  stating  what  Government  intended  to  do 
to  any  part  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  HUME :  Will  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman tell  us  when  he  will  make  that  state- 
ment? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  propose  to  introduce  a  Bill  on 
the  suhject,  as  I  have  already  announced, 
after  Christmas.  When  I  do  so  I  will  state 
the  whole  course  which  is  intended  to  he 
pursued  hj  Government. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  asked  if  the  measure 
would  also  apply  to  colonial  spirits  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  what  he  had  stated  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Session  was,  that  he 
had  directed  the  attention  of  the  Excise  to 
the  various  restrictions  which  were  sup- 
posed to  he  unnecessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  revenue,  and  which  unduly  pressed 
on  industry,  and  he  was  in  hopes  of  some 
remedy,  hut  in  no  case  was  the  revenue  to 
he  affected. 

BATTERSEA  PARK. 
Sir  ROBERT  INGLIS  wished  to  ask 
a  question  of  his  nohlo  Friend  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests.  He 
had  heen  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
took  considcrahle  interest  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  improvements  for  making  Batter- 
sea  Park,  and  the  emhankment  of  the  river 
at  Chelsea.  The  Commissioners  made  a  re- 
port in  July,  1845,  the  consent  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  granted  to  this  measure,  the 
necessary  notices  were  given,  and  the  Bill 
was  brought  in  and  received  the  Royal  As- 
sent on  the  3rd  August,  1846.  Knowing 
that  the  longer  delay,  the  greater  would 
he  the  cost  of  making  these  improvements, 
demands  being  made  to  a  most  enormous 
extent,  he  wished  to  know  from  his  noble 
Friend  whether  he  was  prepared  to  state  to 
the  House  that  any  measure  would  be 
brought  forward  by  Government  to  hasten 


the  progress  of  the  works  to  which  their 
assent  had  previously  been  given  ? 

Viscount  MORPETH  said,  that  sub- 
sequent to  the  passing  of  the  Battersea 
Bill,  several  claims  had  been  sent  in  of  so 
exorbitant  a  character  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  them  before  a  jury,  and  some  time 
was  necessarily  expended  in  collecting  evi- 
dence and  ascertaining  the  rights  of  par- 
ties. The  first  of  these  cases  had  been 
brought  before  a  jury  on  Friday  last;  and 
he  was  happy  to  say,  that  so  far  the  result 
had  not  been  discouraging  to  his  depart- 
ment, or  to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  acted 
as  surveyor;  for  inasmuch  as  the  claim  put 
forward  was  10,212^.,  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  was  for  750^.  After  this  result  he 
had  only  to  state  his  hope  and  expectation 
that  the  rest  of  the  claims  would  be  dis- 
posed of  at  a  greatly  accelerated  pace. 

FOREIGN  TARIFFS. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Lord,  as  to  the  returns 
which  he  had  moved  for  on  the  24th  Feb- 
ruary last.  They  were  returns  relating  to 
the  change  of  the  tariffs  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  also  including  any  changes  affect- 
ing our  customs.  Eight  months  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  address  for  granting 
these  returns  had  been  agreed  to.  Some 
confusion  seemed  to  have  arisen  as  to  the 
department  which  ought  to  furnish  the  in- 
formation to  the  House,  and  he  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  he  could 
afford  the  House  any  information  relative 
to  the  present  state  of  these  returns,  or  to 
give  any  prospect  of  the  infoi-mation  being 
afforded  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that  a 
portion  of  these  returns  had  been  present- 
ed towards  the  close  of  last  Session,  and 
he  knew  that  the  other  portion  had  been 
received,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  He  rather  thought  that  the  ques- 
tion which  the  hon.  Gentleman  put,  had 
reference  more  peculiarly  to  the  question 
how  and  by  whom  such  portion  of  these 
tariffs  as  were  in  foreign  languages  were  to 
be  translated  ?  He  believed  that  was  the 
point.  Upon  that  he  had  to  state  that  of 
course  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  when  papers  connected  with  the 
transactions  of  Government  were  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  to  lay  them  before  Parlia- 
ment by  translations,  whether  they  were  so 
laid  by  an  address  from  the  House  or  by 
command  of  the  Crown;  and  there  were 
officers  quite  competent  to  do  the  work 
properly;  but  this  was  a  case  quite  out  of 
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tlie  usual  course.  The  House  of  Commons 
very  properly  availed  itself  of  the  facilities 
which  the  Foreign  Department  had,  hy 
means  of  consuls  ahroad,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  detailed  admin- 
istration of  other  countries.  That  was  ob- 
tained frequently  in  printed  books  and  vo- 
luminous papers.  The  tariffs  of  other 
countries,  as  they  had  been  obtained,  had 
been  laid  or  would  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
The  office  was  limited  in  the  extent  of  its 
establishment,  and  was  really  not  capable, 
without  materially  interfering  with  the  fo- 
reign business  of  the  country,  of  providing 
the  means  for  effecting  these  translations; 
and  it  must  therefore  rest  with  the  House, 
he  apprehended,  to  determine  in  what  way 
these  documents  were  to  be  rendered  as 
useful  as  they  ought  to  be  for  the  purpose 
in  view.  It  seemed  to  him  quite  clear 
that  some  person  must  be  employed  and 
especially  paid  for  the  duty  of  translating 
them;  and  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman 
could,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
House,  move  any  resolution  by  which  the 
House  would  of  its  own  authority  authorise 
the  translation,  or  whether  the  Crown 
should  be  desired  to  employ  persons  espe- 
cially for  the  purpose,  was  under  the 
Speaker's  direction. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the  in- 
formation obtained  in  those  papers  was 
very  important.  It  had  been  granted  by 
the  Crown,  and  as  eight  months  had  now 
elapsed  he  thought  it  right  to  ask  what 
prospect  there  was  of  obtaining  this  infor- 
mation, and  whether  the  Speaker  could 
suggest  any  course  by  which  he  could  bring 
the  subject  more  properly  under  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  it  was  very 
difficult  for  him  to  answer  the  question.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  House  could  not 
authorise  a  translation  of  the  tariffs.  The 
custom  had  been,  when  returns  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Foreign  Office,  if  the  parties 
in  the  office  would  not  undertake  the  trans- 
lation of  the  returns,  to  move  an  address 
that  the  returns  should  be  laid  on  the 
table,  accompanied  by  a  translation  forth- 
with. 

THE  RAJAH  OF  SATTARA. 
Mr.  G.  THOMPSON  inquired  whether 
there  had  been  received  at  the  Board  of 
Control  any  official  account  of  the  death 
of  his  Highness  the  ex-Rajah  of  Sattara  ? 
If  any  such  information  had  been  received, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India, 


in  conjunction  with  the  Court  of  Direotoriv 
to  send  by  the  present  mail  any  order  or 
instructions  to  the  Government  or  Govern- 
ments of  India,  having  reference  to  a  pro- 
vision for  the  members  of  the  family  ot  the 
ex-Rajah,  now  deceased,  and  those  numer- 
ous dependants,  amounting,  he  belieyed, 
to  700,  who  had  hitherto  been  entirely  do- 
pendent  for  their  subsistence  upon  the 
allowance  made  to  the  now  deceased  Ra- 
jah? This  was  a  most  important  question, 
and  he  was  moved  to  put  it  in  consequenee 
of  having  received  a  most  urgent  letter 
from  the  members  of  the  family,  stating 
that  they  were  now  in  circumstances  of 
extreme  destitution,  not  having  had,  with- 
out borrowing,  the  means  of  defraying  the 
funeral  expenses  of  the  deceased  person. 
He  was  anxious  to  know  whether  it  wero 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  take  any  immediate  steps  for  securing 
to  them,  he  would  not  say  the  means  H 
upholding  their  dignities,  but  the  means  of 
existence  ? 

Mr.  C.  lewis,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, begged  to  state  that  official  intelli- 
gence had  been  received  on  Saturday  last 
from  the  Bombay  Government  of  the  death 
of  the  ex-Rajah  of  Sattara.  He  had  not 
himself  seen  the  despatch;  it  was  forward- 
ed to  the  President,  Sir  John  Hobhouse. 
He  believed  the  despatch  was  confined 
simply  to  a  statement  of  the  death  of  the 
ex-Rajah,  and  contained  no  information  as 
to  the  state  of  his  family,  or  as  to  any 
measures  having  been  taken  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pension  to  the  members  of 
his  family.  He  would,  however,  make  in- 
quiry into  the  subject.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  given  no  notice  of  putting  the 
question,  and  therefore  he  was  not  prepar- 
ed to  answer  it. 


DENUNCIATIONS  FROM  THE  ALTAR 
(IRELAND). 

Captain  HARRIS  asked  whether  the 
law,  as  it  now  stood,  would  enable  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  bring  to  trial 
those  priests  whose  denunciations  from  the 
altar  had  been  immediately  followed  by  the 
death  of  the  victims  ?  In  case  of  the  an- 
swer being  in  the  negative,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  Her  Majesty's  Goyeni" 
ment  would  ask  for  measures — 

Mr.  JOHN  O'CONNELL  rose  to  order. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  it  were  com- 
petent for  an  hon.  Member  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion which  inferred  a  calumny,  and  was 
based  upon  an  unproved  chaise. 
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Ub.  speaker  :  The  question  is  a 
perfectly  regular  one. 

Caftaih  HARRIS  resumed.  In  the 
case  of  the  first  question  being  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  wished  to  ask,  whe- 
ther the  Ministry  intended  to  strengthen 
the  law  in  that  respect,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  deal  with  those  who,  by  moral  in- 
fluence over  their  congregations,  had  in- 
cited and  encouraged  crime. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  was 
obliged  to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  notice 
of  his  questions  which  he  had  giyen.  He 
was  not  able  to  answer,  with  respect  to 
any  particular  case  which  might  have  been 
set  forth  by  the  newspapers;  but,  so  far  as 
the  general  question  went,  he  could  very 
safely  say,  that  if  any  person  was  proved 
guilty  of  inciting  and  abetting  murder, 
that  he  might  be  tried  for  the  offence,  and 
on  proper  evidence  convicted. 

MEDIATION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  inquired  whether  Go- 
vemment  had  received  information  which 
would  prevent,  or  render  unnecessary,  any 
mediation,  on  the  part  of  this  country,  be- 
tween the  contending  parties  in  Switzer- 
land ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  replied,  that 
information  had  been  received  which  show- 
ed that  the  civil  war  in  Switzerland  was 
in  point  of  fact  at  an  end.  Now,  as  me- 
diation meant  an  interposition  between  two 
contending  parties,  it  was  evident  that  when 
there  was  an  end  of  contention,  there  must 
also  be  an  end  of  mediation. 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND). 

Sir  G.  grey  moved  the  Order  of 
the  Day  for  the  Second  Reading  of  this 
BiU. 

Mr.  JOHN  O'CONNELL  rose  to  move 
the  Amendment  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  had  given  notice  of,  and 
which  that  hon.  Member,  had  he  been 
present,  would  have  moved.  He  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  oppose  the  present  Bill  at 
this  and  every  other  stage  of  its  progress. 
So  far  as  sending  an  increased  police  force 
to  certain  districts  went,  he  had  no  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill;  but  he  could  support  no 
other  part  of  it.  Even,  however,  if  he  had 
no  other  reason  for  opposing  the  second 
reading,  he  should  have  found  one  in  the 
fact  of  Government  attempting  to  press  it 
on  without  bringing  forward  remedial  mea- 
sures pari  pasm.  He  asked  Her  Majesty's 
Government  how  they  had  entitled  them- 
selves to  come  down  to  the  Housoi  and  ask 


it  to  sanction  a  measure  Hke  the  present  t 
Why  had  they  opposed  the  Coercion  BiU 
of  the  last  Ministry  if  they  now  brought 
forward  a  measure  of  a  similar  nature  with- 
out in  the  meantime  having  remedied  one 
wrong,  or  conferred  one  substantial  bene* 
fit  upon  the  suffering  people  of  Ireland  ? 
Surely  coercion  might  have  been  post- 
poned until  relief  had  been  attempted. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment stated  the  other  night  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  had  been 
the  occasion  of  Parliament  having  been 
called  together.  Now,  in  saying  so,  the 
noble  Lord  was  depriving  himself  of  all  ex- 
cuse for  pressing  forward  this  Bill  during 
the  present  short  and  hurried  Session. 
The  ordinary  law  had  not  yet  been  stretch- 
ed to  its  full  extent.  Why,  then,  was  it 
wished  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary 
powers  and  extraordinary  laws  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  had 
said  that  he  anticipated  a  new  era  for  Ire- 
land; but  what  had  been  done  by  Govern- 
ment in  Parliament  to  en&iu*e  tiiat  end  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  gone  on  to 
say,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  wise  Govern- 
ment to  look  to  the  causes  of  crime,  but 
that  at  times  like  the  present  they  were 
obliged  to  attend  to  the  most  urgent  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  How  was  it,  how- 
ever, that  they  allowed  the  whole  of  last 
Session  to  pass  unheeded  by  without  doing 
anything  for  the  permanent  amelioration  of 
the  coimtry  ?  How  was  it  that  Government 
disregarded  the  great  causes  whii^h  led  to 
the  disturbances  they  were  now  trying  to 
put  down  by  the  strong  hand  ?  What  had 
Parliament  done?  Nothing  permanent. 
They  had  merelv  granted  most  inadequate 
relief  during  a  time  of  famine.  The  House 
had  heard  of  a  special  commission.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  stated  that  it  was  not 
yet  the  intention  of  the  Irish  Government 
to  send  forth  a  special  commission.  And 
why  ?  Because  there  were  so  few  cases 
to  be  tried ;  yet  on  account  of  these 
same  few  cases,  they  were  now  asked 
to  sanction  a  Coercion  Bill,  and  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  ordinary  limits  of  con- 
stitutional law.  He  believed  that  matters 
in  Ireland  were  getting  better.  Three 
cases  of  agrarian  outrage,  about  which 
they  had  heard  a  great  deal  last  week,  had 
turned  out  to  be  mere  groundless  rumours. 
The  fact  was,  that  Ministers  had  listened 
to  bad  advice.  They  had  acted  upon  the 
opinions  of  bodies  of  magistrates,  who  were 
often  actuated  by  feelings  of  hostility  to- 
wards the  people  among  whom  they  re- 
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sided.  They  had  acted  upon  the  advice  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  Garden,  Tvho  had  recom- 
mended that  in  the  proclaimed  districts  the 
people  should  he  deprived  of  arms,  and 
that  heavy  fines  should  he  imposed  upan 
the  localities  in  which  the  perpetrators  of 
murders  were  not  convicted.  Here  wae  a 
pretty  specimen  of  a  Tipperary  magistrate. 
why,  what  did  his  advice  amount  to ^  but 
to  giving  a  district  a  direct  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  conviction  of  any  persons 
charged  with  murder,  although  they  niif^ht 
he  perfectly  innocent.  Another  had  ad- 
viser of  the  Government  was  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  by  his  own  state- 
ment, however,  inculpated  himself.  He 
said  that  he  had  brought  forward  such  a 
measure  as  the  present  in  1814.  Whose 
fault  was  it,  then,  that  crime  had  so  long 
been  rife  in  Ireland,  but  that  of  those  who 
had  for  so  long  governed  it  ?  He  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  not  take  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  advice,  and  re-estab- 
lish the  accursed  spy  system  in  Ireland — a 
system  which  had  been  the  cause  of  bo 
much  misery.  He  trusted  Ministers  would 
have  a  care  for  their  reputation.  Let  tliem 
beware  of  taking  the  insidious  advice  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth.  But  they  heard  of  remedial  mea- 
sures. Now,  what  were  these  ?  They  had 
been  told  of  the  Grand  Jury  Bill.  No 
doubt  it  was  one  much  wanted;  but  after 
all  it  was  merely  a  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  existing  establishments,  not  a  Bill  which 
could  go  to  the  foundation  of  any  of  the 
great  social  evils  of  the  country.  A  more 
radical  and  searching  measure  was  wanted 
at  such  a  time  as  the  present.  The  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  the  Sale  of  Encnm- 
bered  Estates  Bill.  But  that  measure  lia<I 
not  yet  been  even  introduced.  It  might 
not  be  introduced,  and  if  it  were,  it  was 
more  than  probable  that  a  considerable 
time  would  elapse  before  it  came  into  prac- 
tical operation  in  Ireland.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  House  was  aware  of  tlie 
great  distress  which  existed  in  Ireland^ 
He  would  not  trespass  upon  their  kind  in- 
dulgence as  he  had  done  upon  the  first 
night  of  the  Session;  but  he  could  not  for- 
bear reading  some  additional  reports  from 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  which  served 
still  further  to  show  the  lamentable  state 
of  the  country  : — 

"  In  the  parish  of  Killeran,  the  Rev.  Willi  rim 
M'Laughlin,  P.P.,  with  a  population  of  2,188,  the 
deaths  from  fever  and  famine  have  been  niuciyf 
those  utterly  destitute  now  are  772,  those  Uk«t!ly 
to  be  BO  immediately  are  1,070.    The  condiUoa  of 


the  people  in  this  parish  is  much  worse  thm  it 
was  last  year.  They  have  no  clothes,  no  pigs,  no 
small  stock  of  any  description,  even  their  manure 
heap  is  gone.  In  the  parish  of  Killarmine,  Rev. 
T.  Glynn,  P.P.,  with  a  popuktion  of  2.648,  the 
deaths  from  fever  and  famine  have  been  100,  those 
utterly  destitute  now  are  2,000  ;  as  to  the  ooncU- 
tion  of  the  parish  the  same  remarks  applica- 
ble to  the  last  are  equally  so  to  it.  In  the  parish 
of  Moy lough.  Rev.  William  Feeny,  catholic  curate, 
with  a  population  of  2,800,  the  deaths  from  fbyer 
and  famine  have  been  200 ;  not  six  families  be- 
sides the  gentry  have  food,  and  the  state  of  the 
parish  is  as  the  preceding.  In  the  parish  of  KIL- 
molara,  the  Rev.  Charles  Waldron,  P.P.,  with  a 
population  of  3,400,  the  deaths  from  fever  and 
famine  have  been  523;  those  utterly  destitute 
now  are  1,000,  those  likely  to  be  so  immediately 
all,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  fiimilies,and 
the  state  of  their  farms  and  crops  is  similar  to  the 
preceding.  In  the  parish  of  Kilcommon  and  Ri- 
bein,  the  Very  Rev.  James  M'llale,  P.P.,  with  a 
population  of  8,553,  the  deaths  from  fever  and 
famine  have  been  1,447;  those  utterly  destitute 
now  ai*e  3,184,  those  likely  to  bo  so  immediately 
include  almost  all.  In  the  parish  of  Kilmeen,  the 
Rev.  P.  Lyons,  P.P.,  with  a  population  of  900, 
thirty-five  have  died  of  famine,  300  are  now  ut- 
terly destitute,  and  300  are  likely  to  be  so  imme- 
diately. In  the  parish  of  Cong,  the  Rev.  M.  Wal- 
dron, P.P.,  with  a  population  of  4,200,  600  have 
died  from  fever  or  famine,  and  350  are  now  ut- 
terly destitute.  In  the  parish  of  Islanderry,  Rev. 
R.  llenry,  P.P.,  with  a  population  of  9,400,  there 
have  been  500  deaths  from  famine  and  fever, 
2,000  arc  utterly  destitute,  and  4,500  are  likely  to 
be  so  immediately." 

lie  would  also  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  M'Hale  to  Lord  J.  Russell.  The  pas- 
sage was  as  follows : — 

"  Protection  for  life  and  property  is  our  prayer. 
A  measure  of  protection  that  will  embrace  the 
lives  and  properties  of  all.  Our  sympathies  are 
not  confined  to  one  class — they  extend  to  every 
portion  of  society.  If  there  is  no  other  hope  of 
relief  for  the  starving  people  hero  but  what  can 
bo  supplied  by  the  provisions  of  the  poor-law, 
your  Lordship  may  undoubtedly  calculate  on  a  re- 
l)etition — nay,  a  speedy  repetition — of  all  the  hor- 
rors of  the  famine  of  last  year.  We  implore  then, 
we  invoke  in  time  protection,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
perty, but  for  what  is  by  fur  moro  valuable — ^the 
hves  of  all  the  people." 

Now,  what  had  the  Government  done  to 
meet  this  distress,  what  measures  had  they 
adopted  ?  They  had  heard  that  there  had 
been  a  most  unexpected  collection  of  the 
poor-rate,  and  that  it  had  surpassed  any- 
thing wliich  could  have  been  hoped  for.  If 
the  sum  thus  received  was  to  be  spent  in 
the  relief  of  the  destitute,  some  good  would 
certainly  be  done.  But  such  would  not  be 
the  case.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  well  aware  that  the  majority  of 
those  unions  were  heavily  in  debt,  and 
that  those  debts  would  have  to  be  dis- 
charged before  the  monies  could  be  applied 
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to  the  relief  of  the  distress,  and  therefore 
this  hoasted  collection  was  not  available 
to  meet  the  just  demands  of  the  people. 
They  had  then  nothing  but  the  poor-law 
to  meet  an  aggravated  state  of  distress 
during  the  present  year;  and  he  very  much 
feared  that  the  winter  of  1848  would  bring 
with  it  renewed  calamity.  The  measures 
of  monetary  relief,  such,  for  instance,  as 
those  for  lending  money  upon  the  reclama- 
tion of  land  and  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways, involved  the  accumulation  of  debt 
more  and  more.  These  measures,  although 
useful  in  themselves,  had  been  rendered  al- 
most inoperative  by  the  delay  which  was 
experienced  in  dealing  them  out.  Parties 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  before  they  could 
get  the  money,  although  they  made  every 
exertion  to  obtain  it  by  early  and  inces- 
sant application.  But  even  taking  these 
measures  at  the  best,  they  only  involved 
the  principle  of  steeping  the  country  more 
and  more  into  debt — they  were  mere  stop- 
gap measures,  unworthy  of  the  country 
and  the  Minister.  A  country  already  sink- 
ing under  the  weight  of  private  debt,  ought 
to  have  measures  devised  for  its  relief  which 
would  not  increase  the  burden  under  which 
it  suffered.  He  would  like  to  4tnow  what 
element  of  regeneration  was  contained  in 
the  poor-law  ?  He  considered  that  it  would 
be  found  to  be  nothing  short  of  an  agra- 
rian division  of  property.  He  was  entitled 
to  argue  against  it.  It  was  said,  England 
owed  her  prosperity  to  her  poor-law;  but 
he  said  that  she  prospered  in  spite  of  her 
poor-law.  The  commercial  interests  of 
England  had  never  been  neglected-^she 
had  everything  to  encourage  her — sbe  had 
never  been  afflicted  with  tbe  curse  of  ab- 
senteeism. She  had  the  entire  control  of 
her  own  resources  and  her  own  affairs,  and 
there  was  everywhere  abundant  evidence  to 
account  for  the  prosperity  of  England,  in 
spite  of  her  poor-law.  This  very  poor-law 
which  they  boasted  of,  they  had  been  tink- 
ering at  for  three  hundred  years.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was  near  swamping  them,  and 
at  the  present  moment  it  was  again  press- 
ing painfully  upon  them.  It  was  this  law 
they  now  threw  upon  Ireland,  a  country 
where  the  majority  were  paupers,  and  they 
said,  that  as  they  had  found  three  millions 
of  paupers  a  dangerous  burden,  you  (Ire- 
land) may  commence  with  three  millions 
and  a  half.  He  would  wish  the  House  to 
show  a  sound  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  they  had  taken  upon  them,  when 
they  assumed  the  legislation  for  Ireland. 
The  Actof  Union  was  basely  and  recklessly 
VOL.XCV,    {jaS} 


carried,  yet  being  v.n  fait  accompli  they 
should  make  the  best  of  it;  and  he  wanted 
the  House  to  make  the  best  of  it.  He  would 
ask  the  House  to  discharge  the  duties 
which  they  had  taken  upon  them,  and  not 
to  confide  the  distress  pf  the  country  to  the 
poor-law,  and  to  a  measure  of  coercion. 
He  put  this  question  to  the  House — how  is 
it  to  be  expected  that  Ireland  can  support 
her  poor?  In  1836  the  Commissioners 
reported  that  three  millions  were  destitute 
in  that  year,  and  that  the  capital  of  the 
country  was  not  sufficient  to  support  them. 
What  was  the  case  at  the  present  moment? 
The  capital  of  the  country  was  greatly  di- 
minished, whilst  pauperism  had  greatly 
increased,  yet  they  called  upon  that  dimin- 
ished capital  to  support  the  four  millions  of 
paupers  now  in  that  country.  It  had  been 
stated,  that  twelve  millions  was  the  loss  of 
the  working  capital ;  but  in  this  estimate 
the  cows  and  pigs  which  helped  to  support 
the  slender  resources  of  the  farmer,  had 
not  been  taken  into  account.  He  believed 
that  they  could  not  estimate  the  deficiency 
of  the  working  capital  in  Ireland  under  the 
sum  of  eighteen  millions.  His  question 
was  —  how  was  that  capital,  which  ten 
years  ago  was  unable  to  support  three  mil- 
lions of  paupers — how  was  that  capital, 
diminished,  able  to  support  four  millions 
now  ?  It  could  not  do  it,  and  the  people 
would  perish  in  trying  the  experiment. 
Let  them  not  be  trusting  to  such  dangerous 
chances.  If  they  had  a  reverence  for  hu- 
man life,  let  them  extend  it  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.  Give  money.  He  asked  for 
money.  \^Loud  laughter.^  He  heard 
the  laughter  of  hon.  Gentlemen.  But  he 
could  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  give 
money,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so. 
Charge  the  landlords  of  Ireland  for  the 
money  if  they  liked;  but  at  all  events  let 
them  save  the  lives  of  the  people.  He  did 
not  expect  to  be  met  otherwite  than  with 
laughter,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he 
never  saw  in  that  House  one  single  real 
thought  for  the  interest  of  Ireland.  He 
begged  to  say,  that  he  had  before  made 
that  remark  hastily  and  hotly,  but  now  he 
repeated  it  deliberately  and  coolly.  When- 
ever the  interests  of  Ireland  came  into 
competition  with  those  of  England,  they 
were  invariably  sacrificed.  And  if  he  did 
ask  money,  had  he  not  a  right  to  do  so  ? 
In  a  few  nights  a  Motion  would  come  on, 
and  he  would  then  prove  that  they  owed  it. 
He  had  been  taunted  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Marylebone  (SirB.  Hall)  for  not  bring- 
ing on  that  Motion  sooner;  but  he  had  al« 
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ready  proved  that  they  owed  much  more 
than  they  had  given  them,  and  that  they 
therefore  ought  in  common  justice  to  ex- 
tend relief.  If  they  owed  them  five  hun- 
dred millions,  yet  they  being  the  guardians 
of  the  country  ought  to  come  forward,  es- 
pecially when  by  their  mislegislation,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  confession,  they  had 
brought  them  down  to  their  present  state 
of  distress.  It  could  not  be  pretended  that 
money  could  not  bo  had.  Could  it  be  said 
that  this  country  which  made  such  wonder- 
ful exertions  during  the  war,  found  itself 
unable  to  advance  three  millions  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland?  In. the  year  1812  they 
paid  seventy  or  eighty  millions  willingly 
and  cheerfully  to  support  a  foreign  war; 
yet  they  did  not  stop  there — the  next  year 
they  borrowed  eighty  millions  more;  and  in 
1814  they  increased  the  debt  by  borrow- 
ing one  hundred  millions  of  money.  If  such 
a  proposition  could  not  be  maintained,  why 
not  givo  them  the  money  which  ho  demand- 
ed ?  Did  they  believe  the  distress  was 
not  so  great  as  it  was  represented  ?  Why, 
there  was  not  a  Member  in  the  House  who 
would  not  testify  that  it  was  more  than 
their  officials  had  reported,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  life  would  be  greater  than 
ever.  In  the  name,  then,  of  common  hu- 
manity, let  them  save  the  lives  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  must  perish  unless 
they  gave  immediately  and  adequately. 
They  were  bound  to  extend  a  rate  in  aid 
for  Ireland  out  of  the  imperial  treasury,  to 
which  the  Irish  people  contributed  their 
share;  they  were  bound  to  do  this,  unless 
they  could  show  that  the  property  in  Ire- 
land could  save  the  people.  Fever  was  ra- 
pidly spreading;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  cholera,  which  was  making  such  a  rapid 
progress  through  Europe,  would  soon  be 
a  visitant;  its  ravages  would  be  fearful 
among  a  population  predisposed  to  infec- 
tion, after  two  years  of  insufficient  food 
and  clothing.  Upon  this  subject  he  could 
not  do  better  than  read  a  letter  from  Sir 
William  Somerville  to  Mr.  Parker.  It  was 
dated  Dublin  Castle,  September  9,  1847, 
and  was  as  follows: — 

* '  Their  Lordships  will  perceive  that  the  Board 
of  Ilealtli  do  not  anticipate  any  diminution  of  fe- 
ver, which  is  already  in  many  places  assuming  a 
more  malignant  typo,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  (express  tlieir  apprehensions  that  not  only  fe- 
ver, but  dysentery,  scurvy,  and  other  diseases  will 
continue  to  prevail  during  the  ensuing  autumn 
and  winter.  Under  these  painful  circumstances 
I  have  received  his  Excellency's  instructions  to 
call  tlteir  Lordships'  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
law  as  regards  fever  relief  now  in  operation  in  Ire- 
land,  lu  1846  the  Temporary  Fever  Act  (9  Victo- 


ria, 0.  6)  passed,  by  which  power  was  given  to  ap- 
point medical  officers  for  each  union,  and  the  bottrat 
of  guardians  might  bo  required  to  provide  medical 
relief,  charging  the  expense  upon  the  rates.  The 
general  want  of  fiinds,  however,  under  which  the 
unions  laboured,  rendered  the  Act  nugatory ;  and  in 
the  present  year  the  10  Victoria,  o.  22,  was  paiaed, 
which  enabled  the  expenses  of  medical  relief  to  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  funds  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  relief  committees  under  10  Victoria,  c.  7t 
and  required  the  relief  committees  so  constituted 
to  provide  the  necessary  medical  aid.  By  the  last- 
named  Act  no  grant  or  loan  can  be  made  by  the 
Commissioners  after  the  1st  of  next  October;  and, 
consequently,  there  will  bo  no  means,  as  hitherto, 
of  placing  ^nds  from  that  source  at  the  disposal 
of  these  committees  fbr  meeting  the  medical  re- 
lief. The  loth  Section  of  10th  Victoria,  e.  82, 
only  enacts  that  after  the  Ist  day  of  October, 
1847,  the  expenses  of  carrying  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  into  execution  shadl  be  provided  by  the 
guardians,  as  under  9  Victoria,  c.  6 ;  but  as  the 
latter  Act  was  found  to  bo  ineflRectual  for  its  ob- 
ject in  1846,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  under 
which  the  unions  then  laboured,  its  fiulure  might 
bo  expected  to  bo  still  more  complete  now,  when 
the  pressure  upon  the  rates  is  much  more  under 
the  pro\isions  of  the  Poor  Law  Extension  Aet  of 
last  Session,  and  when  fever  has  increased  to  the 
alarming  extent  stated  in  the  accompanying  re- 
turn from  the  Board  of  Health.  It  will  now» 
therefore,  be  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  eon- 
sider  the  best  course  with  reference  to  this  palnfbl 
subject.  .  .  .  His  Excellency  has  reason  to  be- 
liovo  tho  funds  provided  by  Parliament  will  not  be 
all  expended,  and  suggests  the  expediency  of  ap- 
plying a  portion  of  the  money  thus  saved." 

Tbe  letter  was  most  creditable  to  the  writer, 
and  nothing  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  him.  The  statements  made 
were  not  controverted.  The  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  only  declare  that  they  hare  no 
funds,  and  that  they  had  no  power  to  make 
any  grant  or  loan  after  the  Ist  of  Ootober. 
Was  not  this  a  course  of  conduct  most  la- 
mentable ?  They  had  undoubted  evidence 
of  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  Irish, 
and  all  they  were  prepared  to  givo  them 
was  a  Coercion  Bill.  In  order  to  show 
once  more  the  ineflScacy  of  the  poor-law  to 
give  relief  in  the  present  emergency,  he 
would  show  what  was  the  state  of  the  jhr- 
mers  in  the  west  of  Ireland  : — 

"  The  DMin  Gazette  of  Tuesday  evening  con- 
tains a  list  of  no  less  than  seventy-three  insolvents, 
whoso  cases  are  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  court- 
house of  Nenagh,  county  TipjKjrary,  on  the  7th 
of  December  next.  Of  this  number  forty-one  are 
set  down  as  '  farmers  ;*  and,  as  a  no  less  signifi- 
cant sign  of  the  times,  there  are  two  *  drivers'  in 
the  list.  Tho  same  Gazette  gives  tho  names  of 
thirty-ono  insolvents  who  are  to  bo  brought  before 
tho  court-house  of  Limerick  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember :  of  this  list  ten  aro  *  farmers.'  Friday's 
Gazette  contains  the  names  of  forty-eight  insol- 
vents who  arc  to  appear  at  tho  court-house  of 
Ennis,  county  of  Clare,  on  the  4th  of  Dooemher  t 
thirty  of  this  number  are  *  fiirmers.' " 
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The  operation  of  the  poor-law  was  not  only 
inefficient,  but  unjust,  and  bore  most 
heavily  on  the  tenant,  while  it  permitted 
the  landlord  to  escape  with  comparatiyelj 
light  taxation.  As  to  an  income-tax,  he 
was  altogether  opposed  to  it,  but  thought 
some  scheme  should  be  devised  for  carry- 
ing out  the  levying  of  poor-rates  moi*e  ef- 
fectually and  equitably.  Much  stress  had 
been  laid  on  various  returns  presented  to 
the  House  by  sub-officials ;  but  he  did  not 
place  so  much  value  on  them,  as  it  was  na- 
tural to  suppose  that  these  gentlemen,  in 
drawing  up  those  returns,  would  be  influ- 
enced by  a  desire  to  consult  what  they 
imagined  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  Ministry. 
Instead  of  relying  on  such  evidence,  he 
would  rather  turn  to  a  document  which 
they  might  not  treat  with  much  respect,  as 
the  composition  of  men  to  whom  he,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  people  of  Ireland,  look- 
ed up  with  the  deepest  reverence  —  he 
meant  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland. 
The  representations  it  contained  deserved 
the  greatest  attention  from  Government, 
and  should  impel  them  at  once  to  adopt 
measures  of  relief.  Their  lordships  said — 
"  If  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire  —  an 
axiom  of  natural  as  well  as  of  revealed  religion — 
and  if  doing  to  others  as  we  should  be  done  by  be 
the  golden  standard  of  Christian  morality,  it  would 
be  a  violation  of  those  sacred  maxims  to  appro- 
priate the  entire  crop  of  the  husbandman  without 
compensating  him  for  the  seed  or  the  labour  ex- 
pended on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Yet  laws 
sanctioning  such  unnatural  injustice,  and,  there- 
fore, injurious  to  society,  not  only  exist,  but  are 
extensively  enforced,  with  reckless  and  unrelenting 
rigour,  whilst  the  sacred  and  indefeasible  rights 
of  life  are  forgotten  amidst  the  incessant  re- 
clamations of  the  subordinate  rights  of  property. 
The  legitimate  rights  of  property,  so  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  society,  we  ever  felt  it 
our  duty  to  recognise  and  inculcate.  The  guilty 
outbreaks  of  violence  and  revenge  which  sometimes 
unfortunately  disgrace  the  country,  we  deplore 
and  reprobate;  but,  in  justice  to  their  general 
character  and  habits,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  de- 
clare our  conviction  that  there  is  not  on  earth  a 
people  who  exhibit  more  respect  for  law  and  or- 
der under  such  unheard-of  privations  than  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Ilallowed  as  are  the  rights  of 
property,  those  of  life  are  still  more  sacred,  and 
rank  as  such  in  every  well-regulated  scale  that 
adjusts  the  relative  j>08Scssions  of  man  ;  and  if 
this  scale  had  not  been  frequently  reversed,  we 
should  not  have  so  often  witnessed  in  these  heart- 
rending scenes  of  the  evictions  of  tenantry,  <  the 
ofmrations  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  the  tears 
of  the  innocent  have  no  comfort(*r,  and  unable  to 
resist  violence,  being  destitute  of  help  from  any,' 
which  made  the  Wise  Man  *  praise  the  dead  ra- 
ther than  the  living.*  The  only  available  resource 
now  relied  on  for  the  relief  of  such  wide-spread 
misery,  is  the  legal  enactment  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute — a  souroe  totally  inadequate  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  tiM  •viL    In  some  of  the  suffering  dis- 


tricts, no  out-door  relief  is  allowed  to  the  poor» 
unless  the  workhouses  are  filled  with  inmates  be* 
yond  the  number  they  were  destined  to  contain, 
thus  exposing  them  to  the  danger  of  falling  vic- 
tims to  contagion,  from  the  overcrowded  state  of 
those  establishments  should  they  enter,  or  to  death 
from  starvation  should  they  stay  abroad  {  and  in 
other  districts,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  guar- 
dians  to  impose  rates,  as  well  as  from  the  reluc- 
tance and  inability  of  the  ratepayers  to  meet  those 
heavy  and  successive  imposts,  4he  houses  are  left 
unfilled,  and  the  poor  abandoned  to  starve.  A 
provision  thus  left  to  the  capricious  discretion  of 
those  who  administer  it,  without  any  compulsory 
enactment  in  the  case  of  their  neglecting  such 
duty,  would  not,  memorialists  submit,  be  a  suffi- 
cient remedy  even  in  ordinary  times,  much  leM 
when  the  destitution  is  so  awful  as  to  be  far  be« 
yond  the  reach  of  the  local  resources  of  those  af- 
flicted and  hitherto  populous  districts.  In  offer- 
ing these  remarks  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  poor- 
law  for  the  magnitude  of  the  destitution  that  now 
prevails,  memorialists  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  they  are  not  made  from  any  conviction  that 
its  further  extent  of  stringency  would  be  an  ade- 
quate remedy  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  They 
look  on  such  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor  as 
quite  inadequate :  they  discover  in  it  evidence  of 
the  decay  of  the  charitable  spirit  of  former  times, 
and  of  the  grinding  oppression  of  the  poor  that 
follows  the  destruction  of  those  asylums  in  which 
were  treasured,  in  trust  for  the  indigent,  the  ac- 
cumulations of  piety,  cheaply  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naJ^ed,  educating  the  ignorant,  and 
affording  consolation  under  every  infirmity  that 
affects  human  nature.  In  such  an  awful  crisis, 
which  threatens  such  destruction  of  human  life, 
memorialists,  anxious  to  preserve  the  souls  of  their 
flocks  from  crime,  and  society  from  the  danger  of 
disorganisation,  beg  respectfully,  by  imploring 
your  Excellency  to  use  your  influence  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  procure  measures  of 
relief  commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
calamity.  Far  from  looking  for  mere  gratuitous 
relief  from  the  Government  for  the  numbers  of 
able-bodied  men  who  are  without  food,  memorial- 
ists should  prefer  employment,  particularly  of  a 
productive  nature,  conscious,  from  experience, 
that  such  gratuitous  relief  has  a  demoralising  ten- 
dency, and  may  be  perverted,  as  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  charities  has  been  perverted  by 
many,  into  means  of  proselytism,  thus  abusing 
what  was  destined  for  saving  the  lives  of  the  starv- 
ing, into  a  most  annoying  and  vexatious  aggres- 
sion on  the  faith  as  well  as  the  morals  of  the  poor 
— an  abuse  of  charity  which  demands  our  strong- 
est reprobation.  The  prospective  measures  calcu- 
lated to  check  tlio  recurrence  of  famine,  and  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  country,  memorialists 
beg  to  leave  to  the  wisdom  of  Uer  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment and  the  legislature,  remarking  only, 
that  an  equitable  arrangement  of  the  relations  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants,  founded  on  commu- 
tative justice,  appears  to  them  so  necessary,  that 
without  it  they  despair  of  seeing  the  poor  suffi- 
ciently employed  and  protected,  the  land  suffi- 
ciently cultivated,  or  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  placed  on  a  secure  foundation.  Large 
tracts  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  arc  now  lying 
waste;  the  coasts  abound  in  fish,  which  would 
give  a  large  supply  of  food ;  encouragement  to 
work  those  and  other  mines  of  wealth  with  which 
the  country  it  teeming,  would  be  well  worthy  th« 
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Bolicitude  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyernment.  The 
poor  are  patient  and  long  enduring,  though  suffer- 
ing grievously  ;  they  are  looking  with  hope  and 
confidence  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  re- 
lief ;  and  a  prompt  and  humane  attention  to  their 
wants  will  save  the  lives  and  secure  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  Her  Majesty's  most  faithful  people." 

Such  were  the  statements  of  those  who 
possessed  the  confidence  and  cultivated  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  people.  In  addition  to 
them^  there  was  the  great  majority  of  the 
Irish  Members  crying  out  to  Government  for 
assistance,  and  insisting  on  the  necessity  of 
instant  relief.  One  and  all,  they  pointed  out 
to  Government  the  insufficiency  of  the  exist- 
ing poor-law,  and  the  pressing  urgency  of 
an  arrangement  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
question.  Why  should  there  be  any  delay 
in  adopting  this  course  ?  There  was  a 
large  quantity  of  capital  locked  up  and 
concealed  by  the  small  landholders,  as  their 
only  resource  when  driven  out  of  their 
farms;  and  when  they  despaired  of  remain- 
ing in  the  country  any  longer,  they  used 
this  money  to  enable  them  to  emigrate, 
and  thus  inflicted  a  dead  loss  of  so  much 
money  on  the  State.  This  destructive 
species  of  emigration  would  be  at  once  pre- 
vented, if  security  were  given  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  instead  of  going  to  America,  they 
would  remain  at  home  and  spend  their  ca- 
pital on  the  soil.  He  did  not  call  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  parley  with  the  murderer  or  the 
assassin ;  but  he  called  on  them  to  protect  the 
honest  and  industrious,  to  do  justice  to  the 
innocent,  and  to  save  those  who  were  perish- 
ing from  want,  because  the  Government  were 
neglectful  of  their  interests.  These  people 
were  treated  with  negligence  because  there 
was  **a  difficulty  in  the  way'*  of  doing 
them  justice.  Lot  the  House  look  to  the 
reports  of  its  various  Committees  on  the 
cause  of  Irish  crime  and  distress,  and  they 
would  find  them  uniformly  stating  that  the 
insecurity  of  the  tenure  led  to  it  all ;  the 
same  evidence  would  be  found  in  the 
digest  of  Lord  Devon's  Commission;  and 
no  one  could  doubt  that  it  had  been, 
and  would  be,  tlic  cause  of  those  horri- 
ble murders.  He  had  to  complain  that 
every  little  pamphlet  or  book,  the  tone  of 
which  was  concurrent  with  English  preju- 
dice, was  taken  up  and  quoted  by  both  sides 
of  the  House;  but  that  those  works,  which 
laid  open  the  real  evil,  were  passed  by  in 
silence — the  book,  in  particular  written  by 
an  Englishman  of  the  not  very  euphonious 
name  of  Wiggins,  which  contained  the 
most  appalling  evidence  as  to  the  distress, 
destitution,  and  misery,  caused  by  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  relations  between  land- 


lord and  tenant,  was  never  heard  of  in  the 
House.  Chief  Justice  Pennefather  had 
given  similar  testimony  from  the  very 
bench,  and  declared  that  the  tendency  of 
legislation,  from  the  time  of  the  Union 
downwards,  had  been  uniformly  in  favour 
of  the  landlords,  and  against  the  tenants  of 
Ireland.  In  1814  Sir  Robert  Peel  also 
declared  his  opinion,  that  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land were  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  between 
landlords  and  tenants,  and  read  a  letter  in 
corroboration  of  his  views  from  a  very  in- 
fluential and  high  authority.  And  now  it 
was  his  duty  to  allude  to  the  cases  of  the 
unhappy  men  who  had  been  the  victims  of 
those  horrible  crimes.  It  had  been  sought 
to  blacken  the  character  of  the  peasantry, 
by  representations  that  those  gentlemen 
were  the  most  benevolent,  humane,  and 
unoffending  of  men,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  any  species  of  provoca- 
tion to  call  for  those  murders.  He  was 
going  to  read  documents  to  show  the  pea- 
santry were  not  those  gratuitous  murderers 
which  it  was  attempted  to  prove  they  were. 
He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  harsh  of 
the  gentlemen  who  had  been  the  victims  of 
those  crimes;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay 
these  facts  before  the  House.  He  repro- 
bated and  abhorred  those  murders.  Had 
he  not  good  reason — ^better  than  any  other 
man  in  that  House — for  doing  so  ?  Had 
not  he  and  the  Irish  Members,  who  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  justice  for  the  people, 
the  conviction  that  these  murders  opposed 
all  their  efforts  ?  Did  he  not  know,  as  he 
stood  there,  that  the  hearts  of  Englishmen 
were  more  steeled  against  his  demands  on 
account  of  those  horrible  crimes  ?  But  if 
it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  their  innocent 
fellow-countrymen,  he  and  his  brother 
Members  from  Ireland  were  bound  to  do 
their  duty,  and  while  they  felt  horror  and 
detestation  for  the  crimes,  to  show  that  the 
statements  that  had  been  made  as  to  tho 
gratuitous  nature  of  them  were  unfounded. 
He  would  refer  first  to  the  case  of  Mr. 
Roe,  and  in  reference  to  it  would  read  the 
following  letter : — 

*'  In  the  face  of  denial,  I  rc-assort  that  the  late 
Mr.  Roe  broke  his  word  to  John  Louergan,  at 
Christmas  last,  not  to  disturb  him  until  the  fol- 
lowing harvest.  This  I  know  in  my  capacity  of 
assistant  to  his  law  adviser  ;  and  upon  my  men- 
tioning the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Georgo  Roe,  the 
agent,  ho  admitted  the  fact,  but  added  that  they 
saw  no  prospect  of  Lonergan  being  able  to  pay  in 
the  harvest.  I  replied,  that  at  all  events  Bffr. 
Roe  should  fulfil  his  engagements ;  and  I  can 
now  state  that  if  he  had  done  so,  John  Lonergan 
would  have  been  enabled  to  redeem  hig  fiirm.    In 
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very  truth,  the  heavy  expenses,  as  mentioned  in 
my  first  letter,  were  resorted  to  as  a  means  to 
preclude  him  from  the  possibility  of  so  doing. 
And  even  now,  let  the  expenses  he  reduced  to  the 
sum  usually  incurred  hy  eviction  from  the  local 
courts,  and  the  rent  due  of  Lonergan  will  be  im- 
mediately paid.   The  excuse  assigned  for  levelling 
the  house,  in  violation  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  fear 
that  the  individual  evicted  should  re-enter  it,  is 
futile  in  the  extreme,  as  Mr.  Roe  knew  perfectly 
well  that  any  one  acting  such  an  illegal  part  was 
liable  to  be  punished  by  the  local  magistrates.     I 
also  repeat,  that  John  Lonergan  never  was  for 
one  moment  on  the  public  works  ;  and  I,  as  over- 
seer of  those  works,  can  vouch  for  the  fact.     The 
poor  widow  Halley  had  the  choice  of  evils — either 
to  give  up  possession  and  take  1/.,  or  to  be  forced 
out  by  the  sheriff  and  get  nothing.    She  preferred 
the  first  alternative,  and  left  the  domicile  where 
she  had  resided  in  comfort  for  more  than  twenty 
years.     And  this  is  what  Mr.  Richard  Roe  calls 
consenting  to  give  possession.     Thomas  Hackett 
then  received  her  into  his  house,  and  kindly  en- 
tertained her  until  he  was  obliged  to  turn  her  out. 
Whether  dysentery  or  fever  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  her  death  I  know  not ;  but  she  declared 
her  heart  was  broken  by  being  forced  to  leave  her 
house  in  Boytonrath.    With  regard  to  the  soup- 
kitchen  at  Rockwell,  it  was  commenced  with  30/., 
obtained  through  the  influence  of  the  Knock- 
graffan  relief  committee,  and  it  was  carried  on 
by  means  of  charities  both  public  and  private. 
Will  it  be  credited,  that  with  his  own  hands  Mr. 
Roe  pulled  the  furze  off  J.  Horan's  turf  rick,  and 
had  them  carried  away,  because  Horan  had  shel- 
tered Daniel  Ahem  and  his  family,  who  were,  a 
few  days  before,  thrown  houseless  on  the  world 
by  Mr.  Roe  ?    These  things  are  scarcely  credible, 
and  yet  they  are  facts  known  to  the  public  in 
Boytonrath  and  its  vicinity.      I  could  likewise 
refer  to  the  case  of  another  tenant,  who.  on  pay- 
ing a  sum  of  money  to  Mr.  Roe,  received  assur- 
ances that  no  further  demand  should  be  made 
until  harvest ;  but  in  less  than  two  months  the 
stock  was  seized  and  taken  to  Cashel,  where  they 
were  canted  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  days. 
Mr.  Roe  then  seized  on  the  green  crops,  adver- 
tised the  farm  to  be  sold  while  the  tenant  was 
still  in  possession,  and  actually  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  sub-sheriff  to  dispossess  the  family, 
but  was  defeated  at  all  points  by  Messrs  Dwyer 
and  Weldon,  to  the  latter  of  whom  I  was  then  an 
assistant.      In  the  year  1839,  members  of  my 
family,  Richard  and  Timothy  Loughnane,  of  Boy- 
tonrath, recorded  their  votes  at  the  hustings,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Roe,  for  Messrs.  Shell 
and  Cave.     Mr.  Roe  applied  to  the  courts  above, 
and  marked  a  writ  against  their  bodies,  put  this 
writ  into  the  hand  of  the  notorious  Long  Jim,  who 
has  been  since  transported  for  perjury.  Long  Jim 
alleged  that  he  arrested  the  Loughnanes  at  the  fair 
of  Caher,  though  the  men  were  not  in  Cahor  that 
fair  day;  and  on  this  allegation  Jim  succeeded 
in  getting  a  warrant  of  escape  again t  them  with- 
out the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  usual  preli- 
minaries of  a  summons.     This  warrant  was  given 
to  the  police,  a  posse  of  whom  came  to  Boyton- 
rath at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  arrested  the 
Loughnanes,    and  handcuffed  them,   as  if  they 
were  common  felons,  and  dragged  them  from  the 
bosoms  of  their  families  to  the  town  of  Caher.  To 
put  an  end  to  all  matters  of  controversy,  I  chal- 
lenge the  Qppofite  party  to  an  investigatiou.    Let 


them  appoint  two  gentlemen,  and  I  will  appoint 
two  more — let  Cashel  be  made  the  seat  of  inquiry; 
and,  if  I  don't  substantiate  facts  cited  by  me  by 
the  most  credible  witnesses,  I  will  expose  myself 
to  be  liable  to  the  greatest  censure. — I  remain, 
with  very  great  respect,  your  friend  and  obliged 
humble  servant,  "  Wm.  Loughnane. 

"  Boytonrath  Cottage,  Nov.  17,  1847." 

[An  Hon.  Member  :  Is  the  brother  of 
the  geutlcman  who  wrote  that  letter 
not  now  in  gaol  as  an  accomplice  in  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Roe  ?]  He  was  not  aware 
of  the  fact.  He  had  read  the  letter  as  he 
received  it,  and  Mr.  Loughnane  challenged 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  his  statements. 
He  next  begged  to  refer  to  the  following 
particulars  in  detail  connected  with  the 
dreadful  murder  of  Mr.  Hill  and  his  bai- 
liff:— 

"Within  less  than  two  miles  of  this  city 
(Limerick)  is  the  house  of  a  man  named  Quane, 
who  for  a  series  of  years  has  held  the  dwelling, 
with  a  small  lot  of  land  attached,  and  has  sustained 
an  industrious — indeed,  an  irreproachable  cha- 
racter. The  land  is  part  of  the  property  of  Mr. 
Friend,  a  native  of  Limerick.  Mr.  Friend  is,  and 
has  been  for  some  years,  an  absentee,  and  the 
management  of  his  property  rather  recently  de- 
volved on  Mr.  David  Fitzgerald,  of  this  city,  un- 
der, and  for  whom,  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  assassin- 
ated, transacted  business  as  sub-agent  or  assist- 
ant manager.  In  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Friend's 
father,  Quane  took  his  allotment  of  twelve  acres 
and  a  half,  and  paid  for  it  the  excessive  rent  of 
7/.  10^.  an  acre.  When,  however,  with  the  down- 
fall of  Bonaparte,  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce was  so  much  reduced,  Quane  entered  into  a 
new  agreement  with  the  present  Mr.  Friend,  of 
whom  as  well  as  the  agent  and  sub-agent,  he 
speaks  in  terms  rather  of  gratitude  than  com- 
plaint, to  assume  il.  lOs.  an  acre  ;  and  this 
sum,  together  with  taxes,  making  the  rent  in  all 
about  61.  an  acre,  he  has  continued  since  the  se- 
cond agreement  to  pay  with  punctuality.  He, 
however,  says,  though  twelve  acres  and  a  half  was 
the  quantity  for  which  ho  stipulated  to  pay,  the 
land  has  been  re-measured  since,  and  some  ad- 
ditional breadth  charged  to  his  account.  He  al- 
leges also  that  if  recently,  at  any  time,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  arrear,  he  was  not  allowed  the 
poor-rate,  or  not  allowed  it  until  the  whole  arrear 
was  liquidated.  Last  year  he  shared  the  com- 
mon calamity  that  fell  on  all  of  his  class  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  unable  to  pay  his  November  gale  ; 
and  though  he  has  since  reduced  the  amount  by 
a  payment  of  5/.,  still  the  debt  hung  over  him  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  It  would  appear  that 
Mr.  Friend  remaining  still  an  absentee,  the  man- 
agement of  the  property  was  entrusted  to  a  party 
— not  Mr.  Fitzgerald — by  whom  the  issues  and 
profits  were  not  over  reproductively  applied. 
Spring  arrived  with  the  arrear  unpaid.  Having 
consumed  a  portion  of  his  resources,  he  was  not  in 
a  position  to  till  his  land  to  as  much  advantage  as 
usual.  The  number  of  Quane's  family  was  nine, 
and  it  will  be  asked  how  did  they  subsist  for  twelve 
months — the  period  between  the  failure  of  one 
crop  and  the  growth  of  another  ?  The  answer  is, 
that  a  son  procured  employment  for  himself  and  a 
horse  at  the  railway,  and  it  was  upon  their  earn- 
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ingfl  for  tho  most  part  that  the  whole  &mily  de- 
pended. Of  course  the  last  March  rent  remained 
unsettled  for,  though  often  required  hy  Mr.  llill ; 
he  *  asked  for  it  often  enough.*  About  twenty 
days  since  Mr.  Hill  had  notice  to  quit  served  on 
Quane,  and  on  the  following  day  keepers  or  bai- 
liffs were  placed  on  his  produce.  He  has  had  in 
Mr.  Bowles  of  this  city,  one  willing  to  assist  him, 
and  at  his  interposition  an  arrangement,  which  he 
was  to  guarantee,  was  come  to,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
and  Mr.  Hill  being  consenting  parties,  that 
Quane  was  to  get  his  produce  on  condition  of 
surrendering  and  giving  up  possession  of  the  land. 
He  was  thirty-five  years  tenant ;  but  ho  was  con- 
tent to  quit  on  tho  conditions  specified.  However, 
after  the  terms  were  settled,  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
having  perhaps  consulted  his  principal,  declined 
to  carry  them  out.  It  is  stated  tliat  when  re- 
ftising  to  do  so,  and  proceeding  to  remove  the 
property,  he  proposed  to  do  no  more  than  hold  it 
until  possession  of  tho  land  would  be  given.  But 
it  is  replied  that  Mr.  Bowles  offered  to  guarantee 
the  surrender,  and  tliat  therefore  the  seizure  and 
removal  was  unnecessary.  At  all  events,  Mr, 
Hill  went  on  Thursday  morning  to  execute  the 
distress  on  two  stacks  of  wheat,  two  of  oats,  and 
one  of  barley.  A  stack  of  thrashed  corn,  which 
was  in  the  barn,  had  been  removed  by  Mr.  Hill's 
men  ;  they  *  whipped  it  away  with  them  without 
cant  of  any  kind.'  Mr.  Hill  and  his  party  ap- 
proached the  house  at  eight  o'clock,  and  were  met 
some  distance  down  the  road  by  Mrs.  Quane  and 
her  son,  the  former  of  whom  continued  walking 
by  his  side,  exi>ostulating  with  him  on  the  course 
he  was  about  to  take,  and  asking  for  a  few  days' 
indulgence  until  she  could  make  up  the  rent  to 
pay  him.     Ho  refused." 

Was  not  that  a  case  of  hardship,  and  was 
it  not  oppressive  to  tho  poor  man  that  the 
terms  which  had  hecn  agreed  on  should 
not  be  carried  out  ?  He  felt  reluctance  in 
detaining  the  House  with  these  details; 
hut  when  attempts  were  made  to  blacken 
the  character  of  his  unfortunate  country- 
men, he  was  bound  to  bring  forward  every 
circumstance  to  show  the  crimes  done  by 
those  in  high  estate  as  well.  The  system 
was  spreading  over  Ireland.  Captain 
Barry  lately  sold  off  the  whole  crops  of  his 
tenantry  ;  how  were  they  to  pay  the  next 
gale  ?  Colonel  Pratt,  of  Cabra  Castle, 
had  served  300  civil  bills,  and  120  decrees 
on  his  tenantry.  Mr.  Smith  adopted  the 
same  fiystem  ;  he  took  everything  away 
from  a  hon-roo.st  to  a  horse-shoe."  What 
did  tho  House  think  of  the  foUowmg  case 
of  Colonel  Pratt  ?  A  poor  man,  named 
Conorty,  was  plaintiff  in  a  civil  bill,  in 
which  the  Colonel  was  defendant.  The 
man  sent  a  calf  to  graze  on  the  Co- 
lonePs  land.  The  calf  died,  and  tho 
man  was  refused  even  the  skin,  till  he 
brought  the  case  before  the  barrister,  and 
the  Colonel  was  decreed  for  155.  The 
Ministry  came  down  to  Parliament  for  a 
Coercion  Bill  against  tho  people;  but  if 


they  applied  for  a  Coercion  Bill  for  the 
landlords,  they  would  bring  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  real  interests,  and  make  them  feel 
that  it  had  no  connexion  with  the  destitu- 
tion of  the  country.  It  was  only  by  the 
full  co-operation,  on  fair  and  equal  termg, 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  that  they  could 
hope  to  go  through  the  dreadful  winter 
that  was  before  them,  or  bear  up  against 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  property  of 
Ireland.  Something  ought  to  be  done — 
what  it  was  he  could  not  say.  He  was  in 
favour  of  tenant-right;  and  he  regretted 
that  the  question  had  been  decided  before 
it  was  fairly  before  the  House.  It  was  no 
theory,  no  expected  benefit ;  but  a  practice 
which  had  existed  for  one  hundred  years, 
and  the  result  of  which  Lord  Devon's  Com^ 
mission  showed  to  be  prosperity  and  order. 
It  would  at  once  secure  the  landlorH  and 
the  tenant  their  full  rights;  and  the  only 
objection  to  it,  that  it  prevented  the  con* 
solidation  of  small  holdings,  and  kept  the 
gentry  from  being  neighbours,  was  not  one 
in  which  he  felt  much  sympathy.  Byery 
human  institution  was  liable  to  evil ;  and 
whatever  were  the  imperfections  of  the 
tenant-right,  ho  was  sure  they  were  much 
overweighed  by  its  advantages,  and  that 
it  would  restore  the  stream  of  prosperity 
to  its  former  channels,  give  security  to  life 
and  property,  and  prevent  those  horrible 
murders  which  were  so  deeply  to  be  de- 
plored. To  the  Bill  before  the  House  he 
would  object,  even  though  he  approved  of 
every  clause,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  ac- 
companied by  measures  for  food  relief,  and 
for  the  settlement  of  the  landlord  and  ten- 
ant question;  but  he  still  further  objected 
to  it,  because  of  the  despotic  powers  it 
would  vest  in  the  Irish  Executive.  It 
would  make  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a  dicta- 
tor— an  anomaly  quite  monstrous  in  our 
constitution.  His  power  would  be  absolute, 
for  though  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet*! 
(Sir  G.  Grey's)  statement  it  would  have 
been  understood  that  the  Bill  was  only  to 
apply  to  disturbed  districts,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  tho  Bill  itself  that  tho  Lord 
Lieutenant  could  apply  it  to  any  county  or 
any  division  of  a  county,  disturbed  or  not, 
if  he  thought  fit  to  do  so.  The  present 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  an  eminently  good 
man — ^his  character  stood  deservedly  high; 
but  the  argument  against  despotism  was, 
that  though  one  absolute  monarch  might 
be  a  good  man,  it  did  not  follow  his  suc- 
cessor would  be  equally  so,  and  it  was  not 
constitutional  to  allow  the  country  to  he  at 
the  mercy  of  one  man.  .  He  could  proclaim 
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the  whole  of  Ireland  on  his  mere  dictum. 
The  Whiteboy  Aots  were  ge?ere  enough ; 
transportation  was  the  punishment  for  of- 
fences under  them;  hut  still  it  could  not 
he  made  applicahle  to  any  district  unless  a 
case  were  made  out  for  applying  it;  where- 
as the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  proclaim  the 
most  peaceful  district,  if  such  were  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  A  district 
might  he  proclaimed,  and  penalties  inflict- 
ed at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  without  anything  of  a  case 
being  made  out.  As  to  calling  out  the 
country  side  in  the  pursuit  of  the  murder- 
er, he  believed  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  would  be  entirely  inefficient;  but  if 
the  people  were  really  called  out,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  letting  the 
murderer  escape  in  the  crowd.  With  re- 
spect to  the  penalty  of  levying  on  the  dis- 
trict the  expenses  of  the  police^  that  would 
cause  resistance,  and  there  would  then  be 
a  recurrence  of  scenes  of  blood  such  as 
those  which  occurred  when  the  military 
and  police  were  employed  in  collecting 
tithe.  No  one  was  more  anxious  than  he 
was  to  see  the  fearful  crimes  which  had 
lately  occurred  suppressed;  hut  let  the 
House  remove  the  sources  of  those  crimes. 
Humanity  to  Ireland  was  himianity  to 
England.  Ireland  could  not  be  crushed 
down  to  misery  and  indigence  without 
dragging  down  England  with  her.  You 
could  not  keep  out  the  inundation  of  Irish 
pauperism,  which  would  overwhelm  your 
to¥ms;  pass  what  exclusion  Bills  you  liked, 
you  could  not  stop  the  flood;  and  when  the 
resources  of  Ireland  were  exhausted,  and 
her  population  beggared  by  the  evils  of 
mis/;overnment,  you  also  would  bo  pressed 
down  by  them.  Contagious  fever  would 
desolate  your  cities,  and  you  would  regret 
in  time  that  you  did  not,  by  whatever  toils 
of  legislation,  by  whatever  expenditure  of 
money,  prevent  those  evils.  When  so  high 
an  authority  as  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  forces,  when  so  illustrious 
a  warrior  had  his  misgivings  as  to  the 
danger  of  England  in  the  event  of  foreign 
invasion,  what,  let  him  ask,  would  be  tlie 
position  of  Ireland?  Two  contingencies 
might  occur :  the  invading  force  landing 
on  her  defenceless  shores  might  meet  with 
no  resistance  from  a  people  ground  to  the 
earth  and  heartbroken  by  their  miseries; 
or  else,  in  the  madness  of  their  despair, 
they  might  be  guilty  of  giving  their  aid  to 
the  invader.  You  might  crush  the  hostile 
invasion;  but  in  so  doing  see  all  the  deso« 
lation  you  would  create,  see  the  tremen-* 


dous  expenditure  you  would  incur,  whilst  by 
a  judicious  policy  you  might  obviate  the 
causes  of  those  evils,  win  the  attached  gra- 
titude of  the  inhabitants,  and  secure  to 
yourselves  the  love  of  the  gallant,  faithful, 
and  true-hearted  population  in  Ireland. 
For  these  reasons  he  greatly  deplored  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  should  propose 
this  Bill.  He  lamented  the  conduct  of  the 
English  press  in  advocating  stringent  co- 
ercive measures  for  Ireland,  with  one  ex- 
ception; he  must  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
public  service  rendered  by  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  had  placed  the  duty  of 
Government  fairly  before  Ministers,  and 
had  pointed  attention  especially  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  landlord  and  tenant  Bill,  whilst 
all  the  other  papers  were  hounding  on  the 
Government  to  the  strongest  measures  of 
coercion.  Whilst  the  most  bitter  abuse 
and  calumnies  wore  lavished  on  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  no  account 
was  taken  of  their  unceasing  exhortations 
to  the  people  to  abstain  from  crime.  But 
for  them  you  would  have  had  Ireland  an 
Aceldama  of  crime,  years  and  years  ago; 
the  country  would  have  been  deluged  with 
blood,  and  all  would  have  ended  in  a  fright- 
ful convulsion.  Did  he  calumniate  the 
English  public  in  saying  there  was  this 
hostile  feeling  amongst  them  against  Ire- 
land? In  the  Examiner  newspaper  of 
yesterday,  there  was  an  article  which  de- 
clared— 

"  In  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind  of 
this  country,  Ministers  have  a  carte  blanclkc  for  the 
coercion  of  Ireland;"  and  afterwards,  **a  Bill  to 
hang  first  and  try  afterwards,  would  hardly  be 
thought  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  case." 

The  connexion  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, 80  long  as  it  had  subsisted,  had  ever 
been  marked  by  scanty  and  tardy  relief, 
when  relief  was  given,  and  by  prompt  and 
active  injustice  and  oppression.  He  thought 
that  a  better  era  had  arrived  in  1846,  when 
he  heard  many  a  noble- sounding  expression 
against  coercion  from  Gentlemen  who  were 
prepared  to  coerce  to-day.  Ho  thought 
that  a  time  had  at  length  arrived  when 
her  cries  for  common  justice  would  be  at- 
tended to ;  but  eighteen  months  had  gone 
by,  not  one  single  measure  of  justice  had 
been  passed,  and  now  the  Government  was 
found  coming  forward  to  propose  a  Coer- 
cion Bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  as  an  Amendment,  that  the 
other  Orders  of  the  Day  be  read. 

Mr.  M.  power  (Cork)  admitted  that  the 
murders  and  outrages,  which  were,  of  late, 
of  such  almost  constant  occurrence  in  Ire- 
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land,  were  a  disgrace  to  the  country ;  but 
he  thought  the  present  Bill  was  not  a  pro- 
per remedy,  and  recommended  the  Govern- 
ment to  use  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law, 
and  to  issue  special  commissions  for  the 
trial  of  those  who  were  in  prison  charged 
with  those  frightful  murders  and  outrages. 
He  was  of  this  opinion  because  previous 
Coercion  Bills  had  failed  ;  for,  whilst  they 
only  partially  checked  outrages  for  the 
time,  they  seemed  to  influence  and  exaspe- 
rate the  minds  of  the  people  generally,  and 
to  make  them  still  more  discontented  with 
their  rulers.  Whilst  he  admitted  that  the 
present  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  gave  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion to  the  people,  and  by  their  able  and 
impartial  discharge  of  their  duties  reflected 
credit  upon  themselves,  he  earnestly  de- 
precated the  placing  of  extraordinary 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  local  magistracy 
and  landlords,  betwixt  whom  and  the  peo- 
ple there  existed  mutual  feelings  of  dis- 
trust and  aversion ;  for  whilst  the  former, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  the  descen- 
dants of  Crom weirs  soldiers,  regarded  the 
Celts  as  inferior  to  them  in  race,  and 
looked  upon  them  as  servants  or  slaves,  dis- 
liking their  religion  and  their  habits,  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were,  upon  the 
other  hand,  disposed  to  regard  them  as 
tyrannical  masters,  or  cruel  and  unfeeling 
legislators.  Where  such  feelings  existed, 
he  repeated  his  apprehension  of  seeing  the 
landlord  class  entrusted  with  extraordinary 
powers,  for  the  hard  master  would  never 
be  regarded  as  a  benevolent  guardian.  He 
wished  to  see  those  measures  of  ameliora- 
tion and  improvement  which  the  Govern- 
ment announced,  and  was  confident  that 
their  speedy  passage  through  this  House 
would  do  more  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
the  Irish  people  towards  England,  and  to 
increase  the  feeling  of  obedience  and  re- 
spect for  the  laws,  than  any  Coercion  Bill, 
however  strong  in  its  provisions,  or  how- 
ever unanimously  supported.  He  must  de- 
fend the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
from  the  attacks  which  had  been  made 
upon  them  by  the  English  press ;  and  ex- 
press his  regret  to  see  that,  even  in  the 
House  of  Lords  their  characters  had  been 
most  foully  libelled.  The  members  of  that 
venerable  body  were  unceasing  in  their  ex- 
ertions to  maintain  peace  and  order — to 
allay  the  passions  of  the  people;  they  were 
to  be  seen  continually  on  their  dreary  mis- 
sion to  the  abodes  of  famine,  disease,  and 
death  ;  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the 
wretched,  and,  by  religious  motives,  in- 


ducing the  exasperated  peasant  to  refrain 
from  crime.  Surely,  it  was  too  bad  to  desig- 
nate such  men  as  the  abettors  t>f  outrag^e. 
What  the  press  might  say  or  do  he  would 
not  mind  ;  but  to  see  men  high  in  position 
thus  lending  their  names  to  such  foul  slan- 
ders, was  unbecoming  and  undignified.  A 
letter  from  an  Irish  Protestant  clergyman, 
inserted  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  a  few 
days  ago,  had  deservedly  eulogised  th  econ* 
duct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  He 
denied  that  the  institution  of  confession 
was  incompatible  with  constitutional  li- 
berty; for  confession  existed  in  France, 
Belgium,  Spain,  South  America,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  con- 
stitutional liberty  existed  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  prince  of  confessors,  the 
Pope  himself,  was  engaged  in  attempting 
to  restore  constitutional  freedom  to  all 
Italy.  After  some  further  remarks,  he 
concluded  by  asking  what  inscription  would 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  place 
upon  the  tabula  rasa  of  Ireland — ^would  it 
be  **  Ireland  coerced,'*  or  **  Ireland  free?" 
He  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  (Sir  G.  Grey,  who 
rose  at  the  same  time,  having  given  way) 
proceeded  to  say,  that  although  admiring 
the  ability  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  he 
could  not  coincide  in  the  course  taken  bj 
him.  He  was  not  pledged  or  bound  either 
to  support  or  oppose  the  Government.  He 
would  give  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  to 
their  measures,  and  take  them  for  what 
they  were  worth,  or  vote  for  their  utter 
rejection  if  such  they  deserved.  He  would 
do  this,  not  for  friendship  or  hostility  to 
Lord  John  Russell's  Ministry,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  Irish  people.  He  had  no 
hesitation  to  declare  that  he  would  sup- 
port this  measure  for  the  sake  of  the 
Irish  people  themselves.  He  would  sup- 
port it  because  of  the  imbecility  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  intended  to  apply;  for  it 
was  quite  plain  that  man  was  in  want 
of  mental  ability  whose  only  resource  was 
the  pistol.  Against  such  impotent  legis- 
lation he  would  take  his  stand.  Hia 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell)  had  made 
an  able  speech  of  two  hours  and  a  half. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  information,  ability, 
perseverance,  and  his  father's  love  for 
Ireland,  and  great  moral  courage;  but 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  the  course 
pursued  by  his  hon.  Friend  inconsistent, 
and  the  topics  introduced  by  him  irrelevant. 
He  protested  that  until  the  latter  part  of 
his  hon.  Friend's  speech  he  could  not  dis- 
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cover  that  the  suhject  of  it  was  Irish  crime, 
and  his  hon.  Friend  talked  ahout  distress 
and  death.  He  was  perfectly  right  in 
what  he  said,  hut  that  was  no  ^art  of  the 
present  question.  The  question  of  distress 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  crime.  The 
starving  man  came  to  ask  for  hread;  hut 
the  starving  man  did  not  come  to  take  your 
life.  The  starving  man  went  to  a  relief 
committee,  and  took  a  can  for  soup,  or  a 
wallet  for  hread;  hut  he  did  not  carry  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  or  a  hlunderhuss  under 
his  coat.  The  starving  man  asked  for  as- 
sistance; hut  did  not  come  to  caiTy  war 
against  his  henefactor.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  entirely  mistaken  the  nature  of  the 
question  before  them.  What  was  that 
question  ?  An  Amendment  had  been  pro- 
posed to  the  House  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session  under  the  idea  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty *s  Ministers  were  not  paying  suflScient 
attention  to  the  necessities  of  the  Irish 
people.  That  Amendment,  however,  had 
been  withdrawn  after  the  speeches  of  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  introduce  a  Bill  to  remove 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  com- 
plaint in  that  country.  They  stated  that 
there  were  dep6ts  provided  with  food  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland,  and  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  to  render  those 
available  in  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in 
short,  every  proper  means  would  be  adopted 
to  keep  the  people  from  starvation.  This 
had  been  corroborated  by  the  Lord  Lieute- 
tenant,  who,  in  answer  to  an  application 
which  had  been  made  to  him,  had  stated 
that  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  protect  the  people,  and  that 
duty  they  were  determined  to  perform.  It 
appeared,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment could  act  they  had  acted  in  relieving 
the  distress  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  that 
being  so,  he  thought  that  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers were  bound  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
protecting  the  defenceless  and  unoffend- 
ing from  the  attacks  of  the  assassin.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  moved  an 
Amendment  to  the  first  reading  of  this 
Bill.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
did  not  second  that  Amendment ;  he  did 
not  support  it;  he  did  not  vote  for  it.  If, 
then,  he  did  not  oppose  the  measure  on 
its  first  reading,  why  did  he  oppose  it 
now  ?  His  hon.  Friend  had  on  the  present 
occasion  moved  an  Amendment  ;  but  he 
thought  his  hon.  Friend  wolild  act  wisely 
in  voting  against  his  own  Motion.     For  his 


part,  he  saw  very  little  coercion  in  the 
BilL  He  would  ask  any  man  to  consider 
the  Coercion  Bills  of  1814,  of  1822,  of 
1833,  which  suspended  the  constitution, 
and  established  martial  law,  and  of  1835 
— ^let  hon.  Members  consider  those  Bills 
and  compare  them  with  the  present  miti- 
gated, wretched  measure.  But  he  would 
not  abuse  a  Bill  he  was  going  to  support ; 
he  would  only  say  that,  compared  with 
those  he  had  refeiTcd  to,  the  present  was 
almost  an  invisibility.  Did  the  present 
Bill  take  away  the  right  of  the  people  to 
the  possession  and  use  of  arms  ?  No. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  to 
proclaim  a  district  where  outrages  pre- 
vailed, but  not  take  away  the  right  of  the 
people  to  the  legitimate  use  of  arms.  If, 
however,  the  authorities  saw  men  with 
blackened  faces  and  arms  in  their  hands, 
they  would  of  course  interfere,  just  as  in 
this  country  they  would  interfere  with  a 
poacher  in  similar  circumstances.  These 
people  would  be  considered  as  poachers  on 
public  liberty  ;  and  would  be  warned  that 
if  they  did  not  go  away  their  arms  would 
be  taken  from  them.  In  order,  also,  to 
have  some  security  against  the  abuse  of 
the  possession  of  arms,  it  was  proposed 
that  persons  who  required  ai-ms  should 
take  out  licenses.  Coercion  Bill !  Did 
they  call  this  coercion  ?  Was  there  any 
curfew  clause,  compelling  the  people  to 
remain  in  their  houses  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise ?  There  was  no  such  power  in  this 
measure ;  neither  was  there  any  power  to 
make  searches  for  arms  by  night.  It  was 
merely  proposed  that  at  proper  hours,  and 
after  due  notice,  the  authorities  should 
have  a  right  to  see  whether  those  who  had 
no  license  had  any  arms  in  their  possession 
— and  if  they  had  what  was  to  become  of 
those  arms  ?  He  was  astonished  at  the 
moderation  of  the  Bill.  Were  the  arms  to 
be  forfeited  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
were  merely  to  be  taken  from  them,  and, 
after  a  time,  restored  to  the  parties  again 
if  they  conducted  themselves  well.  How 
such  a  measure  as  this  could  justly  bo 
baptized  as  a  Coercion  Bill  he  could  not 
see.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  O'Conncll) 
might  call  it  so  ;  he  could  not.  He  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  points  in  his  hon. 
Friend's  speech  which  he  had  pressed  very 
fairly  and  very  justly,  and  those  he  thought 
ought  to  be  attended  to.  He  would  agree 
with  his  hon.  Friend  in  censuring  Ministers 
if  they  did  not  bring  forward  measures 
worthy  of  their  confidence;  but  it  was  only 
reasonable  to  wait  until  Ministers  had  been 
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guilty  of  some  dereliction  of  duty.  There 
was  another  part  of  the  Bill  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  censured,  hut  which  he  did 
not  think  deserved  censure.  He  alluded 
to  that  part  which  rendered  it  imperative 
upon  the  people  to  join  in  pursuit  of  the 
murderer.  He  only  thought  the  Bill  did 
not  go  far  enough.  He  would  make  the  gen- 
tleman come  out  as  well  as  the  poor  man. 
He  did  not  see  why  the  rich  man  should 
not  have  this  duty  imposed  upon  him  as 
well  as  the  poor  man.  He  would  say,  that 
if  a  man  had  property  he  should  stand  hy 
his  property  ;  that  instead  of  his  flying  to 
Downing  Street  for  protection,  he  ought 
to  take  a  gun  on  his  shoulder  and  protect 
his  wife  and  family  at  home.  He  would 
not  say  that  a  man  who  would  not  do  that 
deserved  to  he  shot,  hut  he  would  say  that 
the  sooner  he  left  the  country  the  better. 
Lord  De  Freyne  had  sworn  in  his  tenants 
as  special  constables,  and  Mr.  Grace  had 
done  the  same  thing;  and  why  should  not 
others  follow  their  example  ?  Were  they 
to  believe  that  the  aristocracy  and  gentry 
of  Ireland  had  made  themselves  so  unpo- 
pular that  they  could  not  And  ten  or  fifteen 
men  to  stand  by  them  and  protect  their 
lives,  their  properties,  their  wives,  and 
their  children  ?  He  would  not  believe  it.  So 
far  then  as  the  hon.  Member's  objections 
wore  directed  against  this  part  of  the  mea- 
sure, he  thought  them  quite  unfounded. 
There  were  some  things,  however,  which 
he  thought  his  hon.  Friend  was  quite  right 
to  allude  to.  With  respect  to  Lord  Devon's 
Commission,  he  thought  that  the  report 
made  by  that  body  was  the  most  unfortu- 
nate thing  that  could  have  been  issued. 
There  never  was  a  more  dangerous  thing 
done  than  to  proclaim  to  the  Irish  peasan- 
try that  they  were  in  a  state  of  greater 
misery,  destitution,  and  beggary  than  the 
people  of  any  other  country  in  Europe — 
that  tlicy  were  **  badly  housed,  badly  fed, 
badly  clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  their 
labour."  Nothing,  he  repeated,  could  be 
more  dangerous  than  to  make  this  declara- 
tion of  unexampled  distress,  if  they  did  not 
intend  to  provide  an  instant  remedy.  And 
yet  that  report  had  been  in  existence  seve- 
ral years,  and  no  measure  had  been  founded 
on  it.  There  was  another  subject  of  exas- 
peration— he  referred  to  the  poor-law. 
When  the  poor-law  was  passed  a  very 
proper  regulation  was  inserted,  enacting 
that  the  landlords  should  pay  the  rates  for 
all  those  of  their  tenantry  who  farmed 
holdings  of  loss  than  4^.  rent.  The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  that  euactment  was, 


that  the  middlemen,  and  some,  he  waa 
sorry  to  say,  of  the  head  landlords  too,  at« 
tempted  to  get  rid  of  the  smaller  holderg» 
and  to  drive  them  off  their  lands.  That 
was  another  aggravation  of  the  difficultiea 
under  which  Ireland  laboured,  and  nothing 
had  since  taken  place  in  the  shape  of  a 
remedy.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Ripen  was  Home  Secretary 
when  this  measure  was  brought  in :  why 
did  he  not,  at  the  same  time,  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  remedy  the  evils  existing  in  the  law 
between  landlord  and  tenant?  He  had 
never  heard  any  answer  given  to  that  ques- 
tion ?  He  was  sorry  that  Government  bad 
brought  forward  no  measure  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  existed  in  reference  to  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
He  begged  to  call  attention  to  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  by  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell on  the  3rd  of  April,  1846,  for  hia 
words  deserved  to  be  remembered : — 

"  That  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is 
in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  is  what  no  one  will 
deny.  That  any  Bill  which  this  Parliament  oan 
pass  can  bo  regulate  theso  relations  that  there 
will  not  be  much  left  to  the  justice,  the  sense  of 
fairness,  the  moderation,  and  good  sense .  of  the 
landlord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tenant  on  the 
other,  is  what  no  man  can  affirm.  But  this  state 
of  things  makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
Legislature  to  do  all  that  it  can.  It  is  necessary 
to  do  so,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  law  is  in 
an  unsatisiactory  state ;  and  such  gricvanoes  as 
can  be  remedied  by  the  Legisbture  ought  to  bo 
remedied  by  legislation.  It  is  necessary,  likewise, 
to  do  this  in  order  that  the  extravagant  expecta- 
tions— expectations  naturally  extravagant — ^whioh 
were  raised  by  the  appointment  of  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Commission,  should  be  set  at  rest 
and  quieted  by  our  decision.  I  trust  that  before 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  a  measure  will 
bo  laid  on  the  tablo  of  this  House,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  that  we 
may  know  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  Crovem- 
ment  on  that  subject." 

He  hoped  that  the  Government  would  keep 
their  promise  on  this  point;  but  even  if  they 
did  not,  he  would  not  say  that  he  would 
vote  against  a  moderate  Bill  like  this. 
He  never  would  admit  that  there  were  any 
causes  which  could  excuse,  though  they 
might  account  for  crime,  because  he  never 
could  admit  that  the  being  driven  from  hia 
house  could  be  an  excuse  for  any  man  com- 
mitting assassination.  But  how  was  Lord 
Devon's  Commission  connected  with  the 
present  case  ?  Because  the  evidence  before 
that  Commission  showed  that  the  crimes  in 
Ireland  were  to  be  traced  to  the  great  dis- 
proportion that  existed  between  the  de- 
mand for  and  the  supply  of  labour.  Land 
was  the  only  security  for  existence^  and 
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therefore  the  peasantry  cluDg  to  it,  as  they 
knew  that  the  very  existence  of  their  fami< 
lies  depended  on  it.  He  thought,  then,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  not  to  separate 
for  the  recess  until  a  Bill  to  remedy  these 
evils  was  laid  upon  the  tahle.  If  that  was 
not  done,  he  would  willingly  join  in  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  Government,  hecause 
it  would  then  he  apparent  that  they  were 
not  as  anxious  to  remedy  the  evils  of  Ire- 
land as  he  helieved  them  at  present  to  be. 
There  was  another  subject  to  which, 
though  it  was  a  painful  one,  he  felt  bound 
to  allude — he  meant  the  statements  that 
had  been  made  with  respect  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  had  already  answered  those 
statements,  by  referring  to  the  evidence 
of  Protestant  clergymen,  and  he  would 
answer  them  too.  In  the  relief  committees 
of  last  year,  nothing  delighted  him  more 
than  to  see  the  Protestant  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  coming  arm  in  arm, 
and  making  joint  statements  as  to  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor.  There  was  no  idea 
then  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were 
exceeding  their  duty,  or  that  they  were 
abetting  assassination.  The  same  an- 
swer was  given  in  the  evidence  of  the 
police  magistrates,  and  from  an  analysis  of 
their  evidence,  there  was  no  charitable 
mind  but  must  be  satisfied  that  the  char- 
ges were  as  unfounded  as  they  were  ca- 
lumnious. He  knew  many  clergymen  of 
both  religions — ^he  was  quite  ready  to  put 
one  against  the  other;  and  he  was  certain 
that  there  were  many  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergymen  who  knew  more  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  than  the  Protestants. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Univerity  of  Ox- 
ford smiled;  but  he  would  find  many  of 
them  who  would  puzzle  his  hon.  Friend  in 
divinity,  though  he  knew  a  great  deal  of 
it,  and  practised  a  great  deal  too.  The 
hon.  Member  then  mentioned  a  case  where 
an  individual  had  been  put  to  death  on  a 
Sunday,  while  a  priest  was  at  prayers  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel.  When  the  priest 
heard  of  it  he  left  the  altar,  censured  the 
people,  and  told  them  of  the  gross  crime 
they  had  committed.  And  what  was  the 
answer  of  the  people  ?  An  individual 
heard  them  muttering,  *<  Ah,  it  is  a  bad 
thing;  but  it  is  a  pity  we  did  not  shoot  the 
priest  too,  for  what  business  has  he  to  in- 
terfere?" How,  then,  could  it  be  said 
that  the  priests  neglected  their  duty  ?  He 
could  produce,  for  the  satisfaction  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  threatening  notices 
that  bad  been  sent  to  the  priests,  and  even 


to  the  bishops  themselves,  just  because 
they  interfered,  and  would  not  allow  these 
things  to  go  on.  To  come  back  to  the 
Bill  before  them,  he  held  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Lord  Clarendon  not  to  wait  for  it. 
It  was  his  bounden  duty  to  protect  life; 
and  if  the  gentry  were  so  timid  that  they 
would  not  protect  themselves,  he  must 
send  the  armed  police  to  do  it  for  them; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Bill  ought  to 
be  so  amended  as  to  call  out  the  cavalry, 
and  force  them  to  keep  watch  and  ward. 
He  knew  that  the  farmers  were  as  anxious 
for  the  passing  of  this  Bill  as  they  could 
be  themselves.  He  hoped,  therefore,  there 
would  be  a  unanimous  support  of  this  Bill, 
and  that  if  the  Government  afterwards 
failed  in  bringing  forward  remedial  mea- 
sures, there  would  then  be  as  unanimous  a 
vote  of  censure  upon  them.  For  himself, 
the  orders  he  had  given  to  his  tenantry 
were  not  to  prime  and  load,  but  to  present 
and  fire.  Those  were  the  orders  he  had 
given — it  was  those  orders  that  had  en- 
abled him  to  attend  in  his  place;  for  he, 
too,  had  received  threatening  notices,  and 
that  was  the  way  he  had  anwsered  them. 
He  would  have  no  parley  with  assassins, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  support  this  Bill, 
which  must  be  supported  if  they  did  their 
duty  as  men  and  as  Christians. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  was 
very  glad  that  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  been  called  upon  to 
address  the  House  before  himself,  as  his 
speech  confirmed  the  opinion  which  he  had 
risen  to  state,  namely,  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  him  to  appeal  to  the  House 
to  reject  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Kilkenny.  Ho  had  felt 
the  firmest  conviction,  that  not  only  the 
great  majority  of  that  House,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  Irish  Members  themselves, 
would  not  lend  themselves  to  any  proposal 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  obstruct — 
he  would  not  say  the  future  progress  of 
the  Bill  that  was  now  under  consideration 
— but  would  obstruct  the  Government  in 
submitting  to  the  House  the  Motion  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  the 
principles  of  the  Bill  would  properly  come 
under  disccssion.  He  had  now  risen  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  earnest 
hope  that  those  Gentlemen,  at  least,  who 
felt  the  importance — an  importance  he 
could  not  himself  impress  too  strongly  on 
the  House — of  promptly  passing  that  mea- 
sure, if  it  were  to  be  of  any  avail,  would  not 
be  led  away  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Kilkenny,  and  the 
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speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  second- 
ed his  Motion,  into  that  wide  field  of  dis- 
cussion into  which  they  had  invited  the 
House.  He  asked  them  to  ahstain  from 
that  discussion  now,  not  hecause  he  did  not 
feel  the  importance  of  the  many  questions 
which  had  been  touched  upon  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny — for  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  that  many  of 
those  questions  were  eminently  deserving 
of  the  consideration  of  the  House — but  that 
was  not  the  time  nor  the  occasion  for  them 
to  enter  into  them.  He  asked  those  Gen- 
tlemen to  postpone  any  reply  to  the  ob- 
servations which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made;  and  he  called  upon  the  House  to 
allow  the  Order  of  the  Day  to  be  read  that 
he  might  move  the  second  reading,  when 
he  would  address  a  few  observations  to  the 
House  to  explain  more  fully  the  objects  of 
the  measure,  and  to  remove  some  mis- 
conceptions which  were  entertained  with 
regard  to  it.  He  purposely  abstained  from 
doing  so  on  the  present  occasion,  because 
that  was  not  the  proper  stage  for  it.  He 
would  only  say  with  regard  to  what  fell 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman  respecting  the 
feelings  against  Ireland  which  were  enter- 
tained in  England,  that  he  utterly  denied 
the  existence  of  any  such  feelings.  He 
believed  that  the  desire  of  England  was, 
that  Ireland  should  be  virtuous — that  she 
should  be  happy — that  she  should  be 
contented  and  prosperous.  But  there 
was  a  feeling  in  England,  a  deep-seated 
feeling,  against  the  progress,  the  uncheck- 
ed progress  of  crime  and  assassination. 
That  opinion  was  entertained  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
from  whatever  portion  of  the  united  em- 
pire they  came;  and  he  had  to  ask  them 
now,  at  all  events,  to  allow  tbe  Government 
to  submit  to  their  consideration  this  Bill, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant and  the  Government,  was  essential 
for  the  suppression  of  crime,  and  for 
checking  that  system  of  dastardly,  cruel, 
and  secret  assassination  which  was  a  dis- 
grace to  any  country  calling  itself  Chris- 
tian, and  professing  to  be  civilised.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  his  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  Session.  Although  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  brought  charges  against 
the  last  Parliament  of  indifference  to  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  he  would  not  enumerate 
that  long  series  of  Acts  which  passed,  all 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  bene- 
volence and  justice  towards  Ireland.  He 
would  not  refer  to  the  days,  the  weeks, 


the  months  that  were  spent  during  the 
last  and  preceding  Sessions  of  Parliament 
in  considering  the  affairs  of  that  countiy 
with  a  view  to  afford  relief,  and  to  mi- 
tigate the  distress  and  destitution  under 
which  the  people  were  suffering,  and  to 
provide  permanent  relief  for  that  distress. 
Those  subjects  would  come  under  con- 
sideration at  a  future  time,  when  the 
hon,  Gentleman  might  bring  on  his  Mo- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice.  Nor 
would  he  now  enter  into  a  defence  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.  All  he  said 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  was,  that  if  be  be- 
lieved the  Government  to  be  reprehensible, 
and  their  conduct  blameable,  let  him  bring 
on  a  Motion  to  that  effect,  and  let  him 
bring  it  forward  openly  and  fairly,  and  he 
would  meet  it  in  the  same  spirit,  and  would 
be  prepared  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
House  upon  that  question.  At  all  events, 
let  no  opinion  which  the  House  entertained 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  as  to  the  evils  which  re- 
quired redress,  or  as  to  the  means  which 
they  had  provided  of  meeting  those  evils, 
under  which  Ireland  suffered;  let  no  opin- 
ion as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
prevent  their  proceeding  to  consider  this 
measure,  which  he  believed  was  immedi- 
ately necessary  to  check  the  progress  of 
that  crime  which  was  at  present  prevailing 
in  Ireland.  He  would  not  say  one  wora 
more  except  to  urgently  entreat  the  House 
to  allow  the  order  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  to  be  read,  that  they  might 
enter  at  once  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  FEARGUS  O'CONNOR  said,  that 
if  he  had  the  slightest  notion  that  this  Bill 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  as  he  could 
wish,  would  lead  to  a  restoration  of  peace 
in  Ireland,  he  would  be  the  last  Member 
in  that  House  to  postpone  the  object  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  in  view  for 
a  single  moment.  He  was  sure  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  frequently 
said  to  himself  whilst  listening  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Grattan),  "  Defend  me  from  my  friends!". 
It  had  been  the  misfortune  of  Ireland  that 
those  persons  who  undertook  to  represent 
her  distresses  and  her  grievances  neyer 
could  agree  among  themselves.  He  would 
say  of  this  House  of  Commons  that  which 
he  could  not  say  of  the  House  in  1833, 
1834,  and  1835,  that  if  the  Irish  people 
owe  it  no  further  favour  then  this,  it  was 
a  great  one — there  never  was  a  more  pa- 
tient hearing,  at  all  events,  afforded  than 
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had  been  giyen  to  this  Bill;  though  that 
observation  probably  would  be  misrepre- 
sented by  some  Gentlemen  in  that  House. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  de- 
fending assassination  while  he  was  merely 
opposing  a  measure  which  he  conscien- 
tiously belieyed  would  lead  to  further  as- 
sassination. The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Meath  had  concluded  his 
speech  by  telling  them  that  he  would  not 
wait  to  prime  and  load,  but  he  would  fire 
first  and  prime  and  load  afterwards.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Meath  had  himself  proved  to  demon- 
stration that  during  the  last  twenty  months 
the  Government  had  been  guilty  of  the 
most  scandalous  dereliction  of  duty  to- 
wards the  people  of  Ireland.  And  yet, 
with  a  spirit  of  perverseness  which  to  all 
rational  men  must  appear  utterly  unac- 
countable, the  hon.  Member  now  came  for- 
ward to  declare  his  determination  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  present  measure,  simply 
because  he  had  implicit  reliance  on  their 
good  intentions.  Anything  more  anomal- 
ous, more  irrational,  more  contradictory 
than  this  he  had  never  heard  of.  It  was 
easy  to  inveigh  against  the  Irish  people — 
it  was  easy  to  impute  to  a  whole  nation 
the  shame  and  criminality  which  were 
properly  applicable  only  to  the  proceedings 
of  a  few;  but  let  those  who  slandered  Ire- 
land turn  over  the  page  of  history,  and 
say  what  other  country  presented  such  an 
instance  of  patience  and  long-suffering  as 
she  did.  Last  year  alone,  one  million  of 
her  children  fell  victims  to  pestilence  and 
famine,  and  sank  into  their  cold  grave 
without  a  murmur,  almost  without  a  groan. 
Some  of  the  members  of  his  own  imme- 
diate family  were  amongst  the  most  exten- 
sive landholders  in  Ireland.  They  were 
landlords,  magistrates,  and  grand  jurors, 
and  were  not  afraid  to  walk  through  the 
country  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
Whence  arose  this  confidence  ?  Simply 
from  the  consciousness  that  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty,  and  had  done  nothing 
to  place  them  within  the  range  of  the  arm 
af  the  assassin.  If  all  other  landlords  and 
magistrates  acted  with  equal  propriety, 
there  would  be  security  for  life  in  every 
district  of  Ireland  without  exception.  He 
would  resist  this  scandalous  Coercion  Bill 
to  the  last.  It  was  unnecessary,  and  it 
was  disgracefully  tyrannical.  There  could 
be  no  excuse  for  introducing  such  a  mea- 
sure, unless  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
law  had  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  and 
taxed  in  vain,  and  unless  measures  of  a 


remedial  and  conciliatory  character  had 
been  found  to  be  ine£Bicient  in  establishing 
good  order.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  admitted  that  the  Bill  was  a 
paltry,  pitiful,  despicable  abortion,  and  yet 
he  was  prepared  to  give  it  his  warmest 
support.  Would  he  do  so  if  the  late 
Ministry  were  now  in  office,  and  if  it  were 
brought  forward  under  their  patronage? 
Would  he  dare  to  do  so  if  they  were  on 
the  eve  of  a  general  election?  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  predict  that  the  effect  of 
the  present  Bill  would  be  to  bring  the  or- 
dinary law  into  disrespect.  Such  had  ever 
been  the  operation  of  penal  enactments. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  had  not  (it  was  idle 
to  say  he  had)  put  the  ordinary  resources 
of  the  law  into  full  play.  He  had  power 
to  order  a  special  commission  when  and 
where  he  pleased;  he  had  power  to  change 
the  venue — to  select  his  own  judge — a  most 
invaluable  privilege  when  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  carrying  the  law  beyond  its  proper 
bearing — to  appoint  juries,  and  to  compel 
the  admission  of  the  written  evidence  of  a 
policeman  in  cases  of  criminal  prosecution, 
where  the  case  for  the  Crown  broke  down. 
All  these  great  powers  were  vested  in  the 
Irish  Executive,  in  order  to  the  repression 
of  crime,  and  the  assertion  of  the  majesty 
of  the  law.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  take  care  that  they  had 
all  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  before  the 
Irish  people  were  to  be  given  to  under- 
stand that  they  must  regard  themselves  as 
outlaws  who  were  put  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  constitution  ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth  had  declared 
with  a  good  deal  of  virtuous  indignation 
that  he  would  not  stop  to  parley  with  as- 
sassins; but  was  it  not  worth  his  while  to 
pause  and  inquire  into  the  seeds  of  those 
crimes  which  so  excited  his  horror  ?  He 
had  told  the  House  how  he  had  paid 
a  reward  of  2,000^.  to  the  person  who 
gave  evidence  to  lead  to  the  detection 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  murder  a  respectable  gentle- 
man in  the  county  of  Cork  some  years 
ago;  but  it  was  the  very  system  which 
was  thus  fostered  and  nurtured  throughout 
Ireland  that  he  now  regarded  with  feelings 
of  such  terror  and  alarm.  He  feared  that 
the  operation  of  the  present  Bill  would  be 
simply  this,  that  the  cowardly  man  would 
suborn  some  desperate  villain  to  commit  a 
murder,  and  would  then  betray  him  and  fly 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  reward.  A 
contrast  had  been  drawn  between  the  land- 
lords of  England  and   those  of  Ireland. 
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The  two  classes  were  not  to  be  compared. 
The  good  landlord  was  the  exception  in 
Ireland;  whereas  there  was  scarcely  such 
a  thing  known  as  a  bad  landlord  in  Eng- 
land. In  Ireland,  the  tenants,  subordin- 
ates, and  dependants  were  all  compelled  to 
be  subsidiary  to  the  folly,  the  insolence, 
and  the  profligacy  of  the  landlord;  whereas 
in  England,  let  the  landlord  be  ever  so 
bad,  the  rights  of  the  tenant  were  still  main- 
tained inviolate.  In  England,  if  there 
arose  a  necessity  for  selling  the  landlord's 
estate,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  others 
before  the  tenants  had  been  sacked  and 
reduced  to  beggary.  The  very  reverse 
was  the  case  in  Ireland.  The  landlords, 
taken  as  a  body,  were  heartless  and  profli- 
gate. The  English  Parliament  had,  by 
its  legislation,  encouraged  them  in  their 
heartlessness  and  profligacy,  and  from  that 
seed  sprang  the  briars  and  thorns  which 
now  infested  the  land.  All  these  agrarian 
crimes  grew  out  of  and  were  perpetuated 
by  the  vicious  principle  on  which  was 
based  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland.  In  England  there  did 
not  exist  the  same  inducement  to  commit 
those  ofl^ences,  and  they  therefore  were  un- 
heard of.  In  England  the  people  were 
fostered  and  cared  for;  in  Ireland  they 
were  disinherited  and  trampled  on.  There 
had  been  a  long  debate  in  that  House  on 
commercial  affairs  and  the  monetary  pres- 
sure; but  not  one  word  had  been  said  with 
respect  to  the  disastrous  effect  which  the 
tightness  of  the  money  market  had  had 
upon  the  fortunes  of  Ireland.  And  yet 
there  was  no  part  of  the  empire  which  had 
suffered  so  cruelly.  Almost  all  the  es- 
tates in  Ireland  were  now  mortgaged.  His 
only  surprise  was  that  Ireland  was  so  calm 
as  she  was.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  had 
made  an  elaborate  speech  on  bringing  up 
his  indictment  against  the  Irish  people; 
hut  he  had  not  made  it  his  duty,  as  he  was 
bound  to  have  done,  to  give  a  faithful  re- 
presentation of  the  state  of  things  in  that 
country.  lie  had  not  enumerated  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people; 
he  had  not  told  the  House  of  their  piteous 
poverty;  nor  had  he,  while  the  financial 
question  was  under  consideration,  taken  oc- 
casion to  illustrate  its  bearing  on  Ireland 
by  mentioning  this  fact,  that  the  solicitor 
of  the  Provincial  Bank  alone  had  entered 
no  less  than  800  declarations  on  behalf  of 
that  establishment.  But,  to  revert  to  the 
Bill  under  discussion,  he  resisted  it  not  so 
much  because  it    was  unconstitutionally 


stringent,  as  because  the  highest  authori- 
ties who  had  written  on  such  subjects  had 
been  unanimous  in  declaring  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  effect  of  such  penal  enact- 
ments had  ever  been,  and  must  ever  be, 
eminently  prejudicial  to  the  character  of 
the  community  for  whom  they  were  en- 
acted. To  illustrate  this  position,  and  to 
show  that  laws  of  too  great  severity  de- 
feated their  own  object,  by  directing  men's 
minds  to  the  desire  of  revolution  rather 
than  to  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  read  ex- 
tracts from  Beccaria  on  Crim€$  and 
Punishments;  Montesquieu  on  the  8pir%i 
of  Laws;  Blackstone^s  Comtnentaries;  and 
Lord  John  Russell  on  the  Gowmmtnt 
and  Constitution  of  England.  With  the 
written  sentiments  of  the  author  of  the 
last-named  work  ho  entirely  concurred; 
but  vast,  indeed,  was  the  difference  be- 
tween Russell  out  of  office,  courting  the 
favour  and  co-operation  of  the  Irish  M«n- 
bers,  and  the  same  personage  seated  on  the 
throne  of  office,  and  totally  regardless  both 
of  Ireland  and  her  representatives.  The 
evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee  of 
that  House  which  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  introducing  altera- 
tions in  the  criminal  code,  eloquently  de- 
monstrated the  evil  effect  of  even  orer- 
straining  the  ordinary  law  ;  and  was  it 
humane — was  it  wise — at  a  moment  when 
the  Irish  were  about  to  again  petition,  not 
for  bullets  but  for  alms — was  it  wise  at 
such  a  moment,  after  one  million  of  them 
had  gone  down  to  the  cold  grave  unpitied 
victims  of  pestilence  and  famine — was  it 
wise,  he  asked,  at  such  a  moment  for  a 
Ministry  with  professions  of  liberality  on 
their  lips,  to  come  down  and  ask  the  assent 
of  the  House  to  a  Bill  so  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple, so  inadequate  in  operation — a  Bill 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Meath  denounced,  while  he  supported  it, 
as  pitiful,  paltry,  rubbishy,  and  despicable  ? 
But  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Ireland 
should  be  lost  and  forsaken,  powerless  and 
friendless  as  she  was,  when  a  Gentleman 
sent  to  that  House  to  represent,  not  to 
coerce  her,  betrayed  his  trust,  and  turned 
round  to  invoke  the  good  intentions  of  a 
Government  who,  he  admitted,  had  invari- 
ably deceived,  invariably  betrayed  him? 
It  was  true  that  one  of  the  banes  of  Ire- 
land was  a  poor  and  proud  aristocracy, 
who  were  content  to  appeal  to  the  bounty 
of  England,  rather  than  put  their  shouldert 
to  the  wheel,  and  work  out  their  own  sal* 
vation.    But  English  legislation  had  ] 
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them  wliat  they  were.  England  had  isown 
the  seed — she  now  must  reap  the  harvest. 
English  laws  and  English  persecution  were 
the  cause  of  the  vices  of  the  Irish  people — 
their  virtues  only  were  their  own.  The 
Irish  peasant,  when  he  left  his  home  and 
passed  to  a  foreign  land,  was  remarkable 
everywhere  for  his  industry,  intelligence, 
and  zeal.  He  took  the  lion's  share  of  the 
toil  wherever  he  might  be  cast.  He  was 
industrious  in  all  lands  but  his  own.  Why 
was  he  not  so  in  his  own  ?  Because  there 
was  a  tyrant  who  ruled  over  him  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  would  not  permit  him  to 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  The  moment 
one  of  the  peasant  class  became  indus- 
trious in  Ireland,  that  moment  he  sealed, 
as  it  were,  his  own  fate,  and  ruined  his 
prospects.  He  soon  found  to  his  cost  that 
it  was  for  another  he  was  toiling,  and  not 
for  himself.  Until  this  anomalous  state  of 
things  was  remedied,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope 
for  good  order  or  tranquillity  in  Ireland. 
The  Ministry  who  would  seek  to  rule  Ire- 
land, should  take  their  stand  upon  some 
settled  principle  of  right.  The  present  Mi- 
nistry did  not  seek  to  do  that.  They  did 
not  hold  power  on  any  settled  principle. 
They  were  indebted  for  it  to  the  mere  acci- 
dent that  certain  parties  who  ought  to  be 
combined  were  disunited.  The  moment 
there  was  a  prospect  of  those  parties  being 
reconciled  and  co-operating,  farewell  for 
ever  to  the  intolerance  of  the  coercive 
Whig  Government.  Ho  knew  of  old  what 
Whig  professions  meant,  and  what  value 
was  to  be  attached  to  Whig  promises. 
When  they  were  weak,  they  always 
courted  Ireland,  and  fawned  upon  her  ; 
when  they  were  strong,  they  openly  be- 
trayed the  hatred  which  lurked  in  their 
hearts,  and  treacherously  turned  on  those 
who  had  supported  them.  How  had  they 
acted  a  few  years  ago  when  weak  ?  In- 
stead of  sending  an  agricultural  man  to  be 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, they  sent  an  officer  decked  in  silks 
and  feathers,  no  other  than  a  Marquess  of 
Normanby,  who  at  the  time  these  crimes 
were  being  engendered,  instead  of  issuing 
proclamations,  and  making  the  law  re- 
spected, careered  through  the  country  like 
another  Don  Quixotte,  declared  a  general 
gaol  delivery,  and  went  about  letting 
thieves,  villains,  and  pickpockets  loose  on 
society.  He  remembered  when  all  this 
was  done  to  court  popularity  among  the 
Irish  people;  and  now  they  came  down  to 
that  House  for  a  Coercion  Bill,  by  which 
they  might  orerride  the  ordinary  law  once 


more.  Was  ever  anything  half  bo  ab« 
surd  ?  Kothing,  unless  indeed  it  were  the 
mild  provision  (mild  as  mother's  milk)  of 
the  present  Bill,  which  made  it  imperative 
that  when  a  murder  was  committed,  half 
the  population  of  a  county,  children  of 
sixteen,  and  old  men  of  sixty,  should 
scamper  through  the  corn  fields  affcer  the 
murderer,  or  else  make  up  their  minds  to 
submit  to  imprisonment  for  two  years. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  See- 
retary  had  read  letters  descriptive  of  the 
state  of  Ireland;  but  he  knew  well  how  ne^ 
fariously  such  letters,  and  the  information 
conveyed  in  them,  were  got  up  by  parties 
interested.  He  could  relate  to  the  House 
many  instances  to  prove  the  ^base  means 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  misrepre- 
senting and  injuring,  for  interested  pur- 
poses, the  people  of  Ireland.  In  1833, 
while  professionally  engaged  at  Clonakilty, 
he  was  thrown  from  his  horse;  and,  while 
suffering  under  the  injuries  then  received, 
was  sent  home  by  a  friend  in  his  gig. 
While  so  travelling,  he  fell  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  servant  who  accompanied 
him;  and  this  person  told  him,  that  at  the 
time  Whiteboyism  was  at  its  height  he  was 
living  with  a  captain  in  the  army;  that  a 
major  belonging  to  the  same  regiment  was 
on  a  visit  to  his  master;  and  that  they, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  other  persons, 
went  out  at  night  with  their  faces  blacken- 
ed, and  swore  in  the  people  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood to  be  Whiteboys,  in  order  that 
they  (the  officers)  might  thereby  get  em- 
ployment. He  communicated  this  informa- 
tion to  Lord  Hatherton  (then  Mr.  Little- 
ton, and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland),  and 
offered  to  bring  forward  the  man  as  evi- 
dence, provided  measures  were  taken  for 
his  protection,  and  the  means  given  him  of 
going  to  a  foreign  country,  if  necessary; 
but  he  would  not  interfere  in  the  case,  be- 
cause the  parties  concerned  were  gentle- 
men. He  himself  had  an  Orange  Protes- 
tant steward,  and  he  had  received  a  threat- 
ening notice,  requiring  him  to  dismiss  that 
steward.  He  took  no  notice  of  it,  and  his 
plantation  was  cut  down.  He  received 
another  notice;  but  he  asked  only  for  the 
ordinary  law,  and  he  went  out  with  four 
men  and  five  double-barrelled  gims,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  plantation  wns  attacked, 
they  fired  ten  shots  wide  of  the  mark  to 
frighten  the  assailants  away;  but  the  man 
who  had  written  the  letter  had  a  private 
pique  against  the  steward  for  impounding 
his  cattle.  In  1823,  a  tenant  of  his  family, 
named  Phinn,  had  received  a  notice  thai 
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Captain  Rock  would  call  for  a  large  quan- 
tity of  whiskey;  and  when  Captain  Rock 
did  call,  he  was  accompanied  by  some  of 
the  yeomanry;  the  captain  of  the  yeoman- 
ry corps,  who  was  only  one  field  off,  was 
put  on  full  pay  shortly  afterwards.  They 
nad  themselves  only  to  blame  if  crime  did 
exist;  and  it  was  not  fair  to  punish  crimes 
which  they  had  encoiuraged.  He  knew 
also  of  a  magistrate  at  Cork,  who  had 
wishdrawn  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  a  man,  named  Ross,  on  a  charge  of 
murdering  one  Ganovan,  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  which  he  had  received  requiring 
him  to  do  so,  and  saying  that  Ross  was 
as  good  a  Protestant  as  ever  lived,  and 
Ganovan  a  rank  Papist.  Would  they  now 
prosecute  the  priests,  and  not  prosecute 
that  Cork  magistrate?  The  priests  were 
powerful,  and  for  this  reason,  they  were 
the  only  consolers  of  the  poor  man  in  Ire- 
land; they  were  always  by  the  sick  man's 
bed;  and  the  religion  which  they  taught 
was  firmly  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  hope  to  destroy  it  was  vain. 
That  was  the  state  of  the  Irish  peasant. 
The  middleman,  as  soon  as  the  landlord 
abandoned  his  country  and  his  duties,  be- 
came the  magistrate;  he  took  the  position 
of  the  landlord,  and  he  had  no  interest  but 
to  get  the  last  shilling  from  the  peasant. 
That  was  the  system  which  exhausted  the 
land,  and  made  the  Irish  come  to  this 
country,  and  require  that  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  which  the  land  ought  to  produce. 
But  it  was  one  of  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  so  much  vaunted  in  the  present 
day,  that  it  mattered  not  whether  the 
landlord's  money  was  spent  in  Ireland  or 
elsewhere;  that  it  was  to  come  back  again. 
But  was  he  to  be  told  that  it  mattered  not 
to  the  industry  and  productiveness  of  that 
country  whetlier  the  capital  of  the  landlord 
was  to  be  employed  there  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  or  whether  it  was  to 
be  spent  in  foreign  countries  ?  lie  had 
spoken  as  a  landlord  and  as  a  barrister. 
He  would  now  speak  as  an  agriculturist, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  Ireland.  He  had  had  great  experience, 
and  he  ventured  to  assert  that  no  labourer 
earning  85.  a  week  was  ever  brought  be- 
fore a  magistrate  for  any  offences  of  the 
nature  which  were  now  so  prevalent.  In 
1822  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Mont- 
gomeryshire (Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn),  who  was 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  character  of  the 
Irish  people.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that,  when  he  reflected  on  their  many 


admirable  qualities — on  their  genius  and 
intelligence — on  their  steady  devotion  to 
any  cause  which  they  heartily  espcmsed — 
on  their  patience  under  privation  and  suf- 
fering, and  on  their  generous  hospitality — 
he  could  not  but  condemn  that  policy  bj 
which  all  these  excellent  qualities  had  been 
perverted,  and  all  these  gifts  of  nature 
and  Providence  had  been  rendered  the 
fruitful  source  of  crime  and  bloodshed. 
But,  notwithstanding  that  opinion,  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland, 
and  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in 
that  country.  In  passing  any  measures 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
it  was  necessary  to  enforce  the  rights  of 
the  people,  or  the  landlords  would  take 
care  to  derive  all  the  benefit.  When  the 
Legislature  gave  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
25  per  cent  of  the  Church  property,  did 
the  tenants  gain  anything?  No;  the 
landlords  pocketed  the  whole,  and  the 
wages  of  labour,  instead  of  being  raised, 
were  reduced.  Of  the  amount  which  had 
been  recently  granted  for  the  relief  of  the 
Irish  people,  no  less  a  sum  than  350,000^. 
had  been  expended  in  patronage,  while 
only  30,000^.  had  been  advanced  to  land- 
lords for  the  improvement  of  their  estates. 
And  why  was  this  ?  Because  so  many 
technical  impediments  were  thrown  in  the 
way  of  granting  such  advances.  He  was 
satisfied  that  they  could  not  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labourers  and  farmers  of 
Ireland  without  improving  the  condition  of 
the  landlords;  and  how  was  this  to  be 
done  ?  Not  by  giving  the  landlords  money, 
but  by  inducing  them  to  make  their  estates 
worth  money.  He  was  ready  to  main- 
tain, in  spite  of  agriculturists,  and  of  free- 
traders, and  of  political  economists,  that 
there  was  not  an  acre  of  land  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Ireland  which  was  let  at  half 
its  value;  and  that  if  a  better  system  of 
agriculture  were  established,  the  value  of 
the  land  would  be  very  materially  increas- 
ed. The  landlords  of  Ireland  had  man- 
aged their  property  according  to  the  science 
of  politics,  instead  of  by  the  science  of 
agriculture  ;  and  their  great  object  had 
been  to  obtain  bishoprics  or  commissions 
in  the  army  for  their  sons,  and  good 
matches  for  their  daughters,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  improve  their  estates.  In 
the  good  old  times  of  the  Hutchinsons  and 
Beresfords,  boys  were  put  down  in  the 
army  list  for  promotion  from  the  time  of 
their  birth;  and  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old,  there  were  two  lieutenants  in  his  class 
at  school.     At  that  time  the  Beresfordi 
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got  eyerything;  and  when  Lord  Cathcart 
visited  the  family,  as  he  had  seen  a  great 
many  Beresfords  in  the  army  list,  he  re- 
quested to  he  introduced  to  the  young 
heroes  ;  and,  after  dinner,  these  instruc- 
tions were  given  :  "  When  the  lieutenant 
wakes  let  him  come  down  into  the  room; 
when  the  captain  wakes  hring  him  down  ; 
and  when  the  colonel  wakes  put  on  him 
his  regimentals,  and  hring  him  here.*' 
He  must  say  he  was  glad  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  J. 
O'Connell)  had  seen  the  prudence  and  pro- 
priety of  opposing  the  measure  now  be- 
fore the  House  ;  and  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  usually  acted  with  him 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  would  adopt  a  similar 
course.  He  had  suffered  much  persecu- 
tion, but  he  was  willing  to  forgive  the 
Government  for  their  share  in  it  if  they 
were  prepared  to  redeem  their  pledges 
with  regard  to  Ireland.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  present  was  a  Government  of  toleration ; 
and  the  best  way  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  would  be  by  a  combined  action 
of  the  Irish  Members  and  landlords,  irre- 
spective of  politics,  of  classes,  and  of  re- 
ligious creeds.  If  those  gentlemen  boldly 
stood  out  for  the  rights  of  property  (not 
only  for  the  rights  of  the  landlords,  but 
also  for  the  rights  of  the  labourers),  they 
would  be  too  strong  for  the  Government. 
He  regretted  that  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Tamworth  was  not  in  his  place  to-night; 
for  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
present,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
given  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sftme  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  tenant-right; 
but  as  that  question  was  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kochdale,  he  would  abstain  from  comment- 
ing upon  it  at  present.  He  begged,  in 
conclusion,  to  assure  the  right  hon.  Sec- 
retary for  the  Home  Department  that  he 
would  oppose  this  Bill  from  the  preamble 
to  the  last  clause  ;  he  was  determined  to 
divide  on  every  possible  opportunity;  and, 
as  a  reason  for  not  passing  the  measure, 
he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  Eng- 
lish Members  to  the  position  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford). 
That  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  divided 
against  this  Bill,  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  landlords  in  Ireland  ;  he  sought 
for  no  Coercion  Bill  to  secure  him  against 
his  tenants'  wrath;  ho  could  walk  over  his 
estate  by  night  and  by  day  in  safety,  for 
while  he  fairly  required  his  rent,  he  also  per- 
formed hid  duty.  If  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieved that  this  £111^  or  even  one  of  a  more 
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severe  4)haracter,  would  have  the  efiect  of 
repressing  crime  in  Ireland,  he  would 
readily  give  it  his  support;  but  it  was  be- 
cause he  understood  the  character,  the 
condition,  and  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
trymen better  than  the  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary,  that  he  had  determined  that  this 
insidious  measure  should  not  go  to  the  coun- 
try— at  least  with  the  stamp  of  his  (Mr. 
O'Connor's)  approval.  He  was  determined 
to  perform  his  duty;  but  he  begged  to  say, 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  thought  proper  to  introduce  efficient 
remedial  measures  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  would  have  great  plea- 
sure in  giving  them  that  support  to  which 
he  might  consider  they  were  entitled. 

Mr.  D.  BROWNE  said,  that  he  was 
not  going  to  imitate  the  kind  of  taste  dis- 
played by  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House,  in  the  attack  which 
he  had  made  on  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Grattan).  He  believed 
that  that  hon.  Member  held  as  high  a  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham. 
Neither  would  he  allude  to  the  hon  Gentle- 
man in  his  new  capacities  of  landlord,  law- 
yer, and  agriculturist.  Neither  would  he 
engage  in  combat  with  one  whose  minis- 
terial aspirations  were  so  sanguine  and  so 
ambitious.  Neither  would  he  attempt  to 
follow  him  in  his  other  flights.  What  he 
wished  to  do  was,  to  advert  to  the  measure 
now  submitted  to  consideration;  and  he 
thought,  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  posi- 
tion, that  the  House  would  grant  him  its 
indulgence  for  a  few  moments,  while  he 
stated  his  reasons  for  giving  his  support  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  would 
support  the  measure  because  it  did  not  go 
too  far,  and  because  the  circumstances  of 
the  country,  he  thought,  required  it.  An- 
other reason  was,  that  the  provisions  would 
only  affect  certain  guilty  characters  in  the 
disturbed  districts,  and  that  they  would  go 
far  to  protect  the  great  majority  in  those 
districts  from  the  reign  of  terror  which 
prevailed.  Under  present  circumstances, 
well-disposed  men  were  compelled  to  enter 
into  unwilling  collision  with  the  law,  and 
into  unwilling  sympathy  with  crime.  He 
would  support  the  Bill  for  another  reason, 
and  that  was,  because  he  believed  it  would 
be  administered  by  the  present  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  with  that  moderation 
and  with  that  temper  which  would  not  out- 
rage the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  necessary  pro- 
2B 
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tection  to  life  and  property  would  be  ex- 
tended to  all  classes.  Another  reason  for 
supporting  the  measure  was,  that  he  con- 
scientiously believed  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  no  sympathy  with 
lawless  offenders;  because  he  believed  that 
while,  on  the  part  of  many  persons,  a  feel- 
ing existed  that  the  relation  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  might  have  justified  an 
open,  manly  resistance,  there  was  not  a 
single  individual,  with  the  exception  of 
those  lawless  characters  themselves,  who 
would  not  say  that  no  state  of  things  could 
justify  assassination,  whether  committed 
under  the  cloud  of  night,  or  perpetrated  at 
noonday  upon  unarmed  and  unresisting 
victims.  He  felt  that  there  was  a  feeling 
in  Ireland  which  recoiled  from  such  atroci- 
ties; and  he  believed  that  the  majority  of 
the  people,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  for 
the  sake  of  the  honour  of  their  country, 
for  the  sake  of  their  individual  liberties, 
were  anxious  that  murder  should  be  sup- 
pressed, lie  believed  that  in  Tippcrary 
the  priesthood  were  anxious  that  the  mur- 
derous spirit  which  disgraced  that  district 
should  be  extirpated.  lie  believed  that 
the  murderers  were  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
moral  or  civil  restraint;  he  behoved  they 
were  outcasts  from  society;  he  actually  be- 
lieved that  they  traded  in  blood;  he  firmly 
believed  that  they  had  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  relations  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant; and  he  further  believed  that  they 
were  induced  to  commit  their  vile  crimes, 
to  shed  innocent  blood,  through  the  base 
influence  of  lucre.  He  repudiated,  in  the 
strongest  manner  that  language  would 
enable  him,  all  sympathy  with  such  mis- 
creants; and  he  would  give  his  humble 
support  to  a  measure  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  preservation  of  society  against 
their  nefarious  operations.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber, after  depicting  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  assassination  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lloyd,  asked  if  that  transaction  was 
not  base,  brutal,  and  barbarous  ?  Was  it 
not  dastardly,  cowardly?  Did  not  every 
one  who  was  animated  by  a  spirit  of  chiv- 
alry, and  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
join  in  an  expression  of  detestation  at  the 
perpetration  of  such  a  murder;  and  would 
he  not  readily  lend  his  vigorous  help  to  aid 
the  working  of  a  law  intended  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  atrocities  ?  The  man 
who  declined  to  do  this  was  a  disgrace  to 
his  country,  to  his  religion,  and  to  man- 
hood. He  might  be  told  that  the  proposed 
measure  was  unconstitutional.  True;  but 
was  it  not  a  much  more  unconstitutional 


act  to  subject  the  jpeaoeable  population  to 
the  continuance  of  such  terrible  crimefl? 
He  would  assert  that  it  was  much  more 
unconstitutional  to  leave  the  coimtrj  to  the 
ravages  of  a  body  of  lawless  marauders. 
As  to  the  alleged  causes,  he  waa  not  on 
that  occasion  going  to  enter  into  them; 
for  he  wished,  in  the  vote  he  was  to  giTe» 
to  separate  as  distinctly  as  he  could  the 
cause  from  the  effect.  Me  wished  to  giro 
his  vote  without  any  reservation;  he  widied 
to  hold  no  parley  with  murderers;  he  wish- 
ed to  give  his  vote  without  any  equivoca- 
tion, lest  by  the  most  remote  inference  it 
might  be  supposed  that,  by  any  considera- 
tion or  stipulation  connected  with  remedial 
measures,  he  palliated  the  crime  of  murder, 
or  sympathised  with  the  murderer.  He 
would  go  as  far  as  any  Member  in  the  ad- 
vocacy of  remedial  measures,  and  measures, 
too,  of  the  most  comprehensive  character; 
but  if  he  was  to  advocate  the  passing  of 
such  laws,  it  would  not  be  because  murdmr 
had  been  committed,  or  because  he  was  in- 
timidated by  assassination,  but  because  he 
believed  the  system  to  be  vicious,  and  re- 
quired to  be  corrected.  With  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  he  would  advert  to  a 
subject  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  consider 
that  the  law  was  administered  in  all  re- 
spects in  the  way  calculated  to  secure  the 
suppression  of  crime,  or  generally  for  the 
advantage  of  society.  He  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  a  few  facts. 
The  House,  perhaps,  would  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  several  of  the  Crown  officers  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law  were  incapacitated  from  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  by  age  and  infirmity. 
In  Gonnaught,  the  senior  prosecutor,  a 
gentleman,  he  believed,  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability— he  did  not  attach  the  blame 
to  the  present  Government,  but  to  previous 
Irish  Governments — had  been  ten  years 
superannuated  as  assistant  barrister;  and, 
nevertheless,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  diSf 
charge  of  the  duties  of  Crown  prosecutor. 
Again,  a  gentleman  who  lately  died  was 
superannuated  for  five  years  as  a  Crown 
prosecutor,  and  still  he  was  allowed  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  assistant  barrister.  In 
the  one  case,  a  person  who  had  been  su- 
perannuated as  an  assistant  barrister  had 
been  allowed  to  act  as  Crown  prosecutor; 
and  in  the  other,  a  person  superannuated 
as  Crown  prosecutor  had  been  allowed  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  assistant  barrister. 
From  these  facts  the  natural  supposition 
was,  that  Government  had  great  &YOur 
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and  indulgence  for  incompetency  both  in 
the  assistant  barristers'  court  and  the  court 
of  quarter-sessions.  After  adverting  to 
another  case  of  incompetency  from  physical 
causes  in  one  of  the  Judges,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber remarked  that  the  circumstances  me- 
rited the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
in  connexion  with  the  due  administration 
of  justice.  In  no  country  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  more  narrowly  watched 
than  in  Ireland;  it  formed  the  subject  of 
conversation  and  criticism  at  home;  and 
whatever  tended  to  shake  confidence  in  the 
due  administration  of  justice  ought  to  be 
removed. 

Mb.  MAURICE  O'CONNELL'held  in 
his  hand  a  book,  published  in  1846,  en- 
titled Debate  on  the  First  Beading  of  tlie 
Protection  of  Life  (Ireland)  Bill,  by  R. 
D.  Browne,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  writer  stated 
that  Ireland  lost  300  faithful  representa- 
tives by  the  Union;  and  then,  referring  to 
the  division,  and  adapting  a  poetical  quota- 
tion, he  exclaimed — 

"  Of  our  three  hundred,  thirty-three 
"  Have  fought  a  new  ThermopylflB." 

Among  those  33  was  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  addressed  the  House.  The 
book  contained  his  own  speech,  reported  by 
himself.  [Mr.  D.  Browne  :  No.]  WeU, 
the  book  was  edited  by  him.  The ,  hon. 
Member  then  read  an  extract  from  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr. 
Dillon  Browne),  in  which  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  maintained  that  coercive  measures 
had  always  been  ineffectual  in  putting 
down  outrage  in  Ireland,  because  they  had 
been  unaccompanied  by  any  remedial 
measures.  It  was,  therefore,  with  some 
feeling  of  humiliation  and  shame  that  he 
(Mr.  M.  0 'Council),  as  an  Irishman,  rose 
in  that  House  when  he  found  an  hon. 
Member  from  Ireland  now  advocating 
doctrines  which  twenty  months  ago  they 
repudiated  with  scorn,  and  who  now  pro- 
posed to  vote  for  a  measure  to  which  at 
that  time  they  would  have  scorned  to  give 
their  aid.  He  alluded  not  merely  to  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  and 
who  he  was  sorry  to  say  had  obliged  him 
to  adopt  this  position  with  reference  to 
him,  but  he  also  alluded  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Meath. 
He  had  to  complain  of  a  little  want  of  fair 
play  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
Hon.  Members  were  now  present  who  could 
bear  him  (Mr.  M.  0*Gonnell)  out  in  what 
he  was  about  to  state.  At  the  suggestion 
of  several  Irish  Members — himself  amongst 
the  rest — the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of 


Limerick  forbore  bringing  on  a  notice 
which  he  had  on  the  list  on  Thursday  last, 
in  order  not  to  delay  the  debate  on  the 
Bank  question,  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  he  should  have — as  he  wished  to 
speak  on  Irish  distress — an  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  An  Amendment  waste  have 
been  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Limerick  (Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien), 
and  seconded  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
city  of  Limerick  ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Limerick, 
that  Amendment  had  been  moved  by  his 
(Mr.  M.  O'Conneirs)  brother;  yetthehon. 
Member  for  the  county  of  Meath,  having 
made  that  stipulation,  turned  round  upon 
him  and  accused  him  of  going  out  of  the 
question;  and  he  said  further,  that  distress 
in  Ireland  had  nothing  to  do  with  outrages 
in  Ireland,  although  it  had  been  admitted 
on  every  occasion  that  agricultural  dis- 
tress in  Ireland  was  the  frightful  source  of 
discord.  He  had  ever  been  amongst  the 
first  to  denounce  agrarian  crime  ;  but 
where  there  was  a  party  in  a  country  that 
had  no  remedy  by  law,  and  that  was 
driven  out  to  starve,  what  human  nature 
was  there,  let  him  ask,  that  could  with- 
stand such  temptation  to  crime  ?  Would 
they  like  to  see  such  an  experiment  in 
England?  But  the  hon.  Members  for 
Mayo  and  Meath  appeared  to  be  astonished 
that  some  of  them  (the  Irish  Members) 
should  resist  this  Bill  at  this  stage.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  they  had 
permitted  the  first  reading  of  the  Bill, 
when,  if  they  had  chosen,  they  could  have 
prevented  the  measure  from  being  brought 
in  even  yet.  But  they  did  not;  and  why  ? 
Because  remedial  measures  were  promised; 
because  in  1846  they  had  upon  record,  on 
the  first  reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  of 
that  year,  that  the  present  Government 
would  propose  a  measure  for  the  settlement 
of  the  vexed  question  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant in  Ireland.  That  measure  was  put  off 
upon  one  pretext  and  another,  and  now  the 
Government  asked  them  to  sanction  a 
measure  for  infringing  the  constitution, 
without  accompanying  it  with  any  measure 
of  an  ameliorating  character.  Was  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  then,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances they  should  take  every  possible 
means  to  prevent  the  further  progress  of 
this  Bill,  or  that  they  should  strive  to  de- 
lay it  by  every  possible  method  that  Parlia- 
mentary usage  afforded  them,  until  Go- 
vernment declared  what  it  was  they  intend- 
ed to  do  with  the  much  confused  and  much 
abused  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
2B2 
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and  how  thej  proposed  giTiog  justice  and 
protection  to  the  peasant  ?  He  had  ohjec- 
tions  to  this  Bill  on  groands  extraneous  to 
the  Bin  itiielf.  He  objected  to  it  panicn- 
larij  on  account  of  a  couTersation  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  It  would 
also  he  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth  suggested  the  proprietv  of 
establishing  a  detective  police  in  Ireland; 
and  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  stated  that  such  a  force 
was  in  the  course  of  organisation,  and  that 
thej  were  not  merely  to  be  employed  for 
the  detection  of  an  intention  to  commit 
crime,  but  that  they  were  to  be  employed 
on  a  roving  commission  throughout  the 
country,  and  go  about  among  the  people, 
in  order  to  ascertain  who  those  were  who 
were  ready  to  commit  crime,  and  then  re- 
main watching  until  the  schemes  of  the 
parties  should  be  brought  to  such  a  stage 
as  that  the  law  might  lay  hold  of  them. 
That,  he  was  sure,  was  a  system  which  no 
Englishman  would  sanction.  He,  as  an 
Irishman,  could  not  hear  of  it  wishout 
shame  and  indignation  This,  therefore, 
was  a  strong  additional  reason  why  he 
would  not  give  any  further  power  to  the 
Government  by  this  Bill.  It  was  a  measure 
not  merely  for  supporting  and  carrying  out 
the  spy  svstcm,  but  one  for  absolutely  or- 
ganising it.  Such  a  system  led  to  perjury, 
to  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  even  to  the 
murder  of  the  unfortunate  agents  employ- 
ed under  it.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Department  had 
stated,  in  answer  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth,  that  a  detec- 
tive police  was  now  being  organised — that 
they  were  to  have  a  corps  not  merely  of 
occasional  recruits  in  this  service,  but  a 
hfxiy  of  men  fully  disciplined,  fully  appoint- 
ed, and  fully  accoutred,  acting  with  the 
authority  of  Government  under  the  name 
of  a  detective  police;  but  which  really  and 
truly  would  be  a  force  employed,  though 
perhaps  not  so  intended  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  entrapping  the  people  into  crime, 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  **  blood  money." 
During  the  last  Parliament  there  was  a 
considerable  discussion  on  a  portion  of  the 
spy  system.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  was  accused  at  the  time 
of  having  encouraged  tho  opening  of  let- 


ters at  the  Post-Offfice;  and  one  of  his 
most  actire  assailants  was  Punch;  and  he 
•  Mr.  O'Connellt  recollected,  that  in  that 
publication  there  was  an  engraring  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Graham)  in- 
structing the  letter  carriers  in  the  art  of 
opening  letters,  drilling  them,  and  giTing^ 
them  the  word  of  command*  Now  he 
should  hope,  if  this  detective  police  were 
established  under  the  present  Governnient, 
that  at  all  events  they  would  hare  the  sne- 
cessor  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — he 
meant  the  present  Home  Secretary — de- 
picted in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same 
lively  manner,  giving  instructions  to  a 
corps  of  Irish  informers.  Such  a  measure 
as  that  now  proposed  was  without  pre- 
cedent in  the  history  of  any  country  except 
that  of  Ireland.  The  crimes  which  oc- 
curred in  some  parts  of  Ireland  were  as 
abhorrent  to  his  feelings  as  they  could  be 
to  those  of  any  man;  and  he  had  used  all 
the  influence  which  he  possessed  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  law  as  the  primary  datr 
of  the  people ;  but  because  he  abhorred 
crime,  it  did  not  follow  that  he  must  ap- 
prove of  a  grossly  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure like  that  now  proposed.  He  fully  con- 
curred in  the  maxim  which  his  late  father 
always  so  forcibly  inculcated — "  He  who 
violates  the  law  is  the  worst  enemy  of  Ire- 
land;" but  whilst  denouncing  individual 
transgressors,  he  could  not  consent  to  a 
wholesale  violation  of  the  constitution. 
Crime  in  Ireland  would  be  suppressed  by 
the  tenantry  themselves,  if  the  landlords 
would  set  the  example  by  exerting  them- 
selves in  re-establishing  order.  The  mea- 
sure before  the  House  was  a  landlords* 
Bill;  its  object  was  to  aid  grinding  land- 
lords who  neglected  their  duty.  Why  had 
not  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  been 
brought  into  the  House  before  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill  was  proposed  ?  Why 
had  not  its  leading  provisions  been  stated  ? 
It  was  understood  that  the  Bill  was  ac- 
tually in  print,  and,  therefore,  there  could 
be  no  valid  reason  for  not  putting  the 
House  in  possession  of  its  enactments. 
Report  upon  report  had  been  made  upon 
the  subject,  but  yet  nothing  had  been  done 
respecting  it.  Lord  Devon's  report  con- 
tained fieveral  suggestions  which  he  would 
enumerate.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  tenants  should  have  leases  and 
compensation  for  improvements  which  they 
made  upon  their  land.  That  suggestion 
had  not  been  carried  into  eflbct.  In  the 
next  place,  it  was  suggested  that  landlords 
should  build  houses  for  their  tenants,  and 
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that  the  burdens  on  land  should  be  reduced 
and  put  under  better  regulation.  How 
stood  the  case  at  present  ?  Had  the  bur- 
dens on  land  been  reduced  and  put  under 
better  regulation  ?  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  tenant  paid  Is.  in  rates  in  1845, 
when  Lord  Devon's  Commission  terminated, 
he  paid  3s.  or  45.  now.  He  should  say 
that  it  would  be  much  better  to  set  the 
constitution  totally  aside,  than  to  endeav- 
our by  a  Bill  of  this  sort  to  make  the  people 
pay  that  which  in  their  best  days  they 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  pay.  In  such 
a  state  of  things  if  would  be  a  tremendous 
exercise  of  power  to  come  in  upon  the  peo- 
ple with  an  additional  police  force  in  any 
district  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might 
be  pleased  to  indicate.  It  was  all  at  his 
pleasure.  He  might  put  any  district  he 
thought  proper  under  the  operation  of  the 
Bill.  It  could  not  have  been  forgotten 
that  elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of 
the  present  discussions,  much  had  been 
said  about  what  were  called  denunciations 
from  the  altar.  Now,  he  possessed  the 
best  evidence  that,  in  a  very  recent  case, 
the  clergyman  accused  of  one  of  these  de- 
nunciations, that  of  Major  Mahon,  was 
perfectly  innocent  of  the  charge,  having 
never  uttered  a  word  on  the  subject.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  with 
reference  to  this  matter,  he  could  not  help 
asking  them  what  they  in  England  would 
think  of  a  man  recently  come  into  a  con- 
siderable estate  who,  having  a  village  near 
his  demesne,  took  from  the  villagers  the 
little  fields  in  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  graze  their  cows  and  raise  their  poor 
pittance  of  food,  in  order  to  add  them  to  his 
great  demesne  ?  What  would  be  thought 
of  a  landlord  whose  tenantry  were  in  the 
utmost  want  of  fuel,  and  who  would  not 
allow  them  to  gather  the  waste  wood  in 
his  plantations,  but  took  care  to  have  it  all 
made  up  into  faggots  and  sold  for  his  own 
profit  ?  Until  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  put  on  the  table  of  the 
House  remedial  measures  for  Ireland,  they 
would  find  him  ready  to  obstruct,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  progress  of  the 
present  measure. 

Mr.  GARDNER  wished  to  state  to  the 
House  the  reasons  why  he  was  disposed 
to  give  a  somewhat  reluctant  support  to 
this  Bill.  A  matter  of  200  constables  and 
a  partial  disarmament  were  not  very  strong 
measures  to  put  down  robbery  and  murder; 
neither  did  he  foresee,  like  some  more  sus- 
ceptible Gentlemen,  any  assault  against  the 
4       liberties  of  Ireland  in  this  Bill,  although 


he  admitted  that  those  liberties  had  been 
in  abeyance  ever  since  Ireland  was  a  coun- 
try, and  that  they  would  continue  to  be  in 
abeyance,  so  far  as  this  Bill  was  concerned, 
whether  it  was  accepted  or  rejected.  At 
the  same  time,  he  regretted  that  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
not  more  clearly  indicated  the  remedial 
measures  which  he  intended  to  propose  for 
Ireland.  That  country  had  long  groaned 
under  a  bad  aristocracy  and  an  alien  priest- 
hood; and  besides  that,  we  had  robbed  the 
Catholics  of  their  property,  and  ruined  the 
manufactures  of  the  Irish.  As  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  religious  animosities  were  the 
main  cause  of  misgovemment  in  Ireland, 
he  reminded  the  House  that  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  that  misgovemment, 
the  Protestant  Established  Church,  still 
existed.  He  did  not  indeed  pretend  that 
the  present  outrages  in  Ireland  were  di- 
rectly chargeable  upon  that  grievance,  or 
that  they  would  be  pacified  simply  by  its 
removal.  He  had,  he  confessed,  very  little 
faith  in  the  immediate  operation  of  any 
remedial  law,  or  any  remedial  set  of  laws, 
upon  the  condition  of  Ireland.  We  ought  to 
retrace  every  single  step  of  misgovemment 
before  we  could  even  hope  to  begin  to  tran- 
quillise  Ireland. 

"  Delicta  majorum  immcriti  luimus." 

Mr.  KEATING  said,  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  give  the  House  some  infor- 
mation on  several  of  the  topics  which  had 
been  under  discussion.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  cited  the  case  of  Mr.  Roe; 
and  that  case  had  been  mentioned  by  se- 
veral other  hon.  Members.  So  far  from 
the  Romish  priesthood  being  parties  to  the 
agrarian  outrages  so  common  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  the  very  reverse  was  generally 
the  fact.  In  the  chapel  of  the  parish  in 
which  Mr.  Roe  resided,  the  priest,  after  that 
gentleman's  death,  mentioned  his  loss  in 
terms  of  the  greatest  regret.  He  said  Mr. 
Roe  was  a  great  loss  as  a  resident  gentle- 
man, as  a  magistrate,  as  a  poor-law  guar- 
dian, and  in  every  relation  of  life.  He  was 
said  to  be  a  great  loss  to  the  country ;  that 
the  subscription  to  the  poor  in  that  district 
had  been  originated  by  Mr.  Roe ;  and  that 
that  gentleman  had  subscribed  more  than 
was  expected  from  him.  The  priest  show- 
ed also  that  Mr.  Roe's  mother  and  sister 
had  established  by  their  own  personal  ex- 
ertions a  soup  kitchen,  and  had  thus  saved 
the  lives  of  many  poor  famine-stricken 
creatures.  He  mentioned  these  facta  be- 
cause the  hon.  Gentleman  near  him  had 
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read  a  letter  which  implied  the  reverse  of 
these  facts.  He  could  not  support  the 
Bill,  because  he  conceived  it  would  be  a 
complete  failure  without  remedial  mea- 
sures. In  order  to  show  how  much  more 
effective  mild  treatment  was  than  coercion, 
the  hon.  Member  mentioned  an  estate  of 
300  acres  in  Tipperary  which  at  one  time 
had  on  it  the  worst  tenantry  in  all  Ireland; 
80  bad,  that  on  the  priest  being  removed, 
they  nailed  up  the  chapel  door,  and  would 
not  allow  mass  to  be  performed,  and  it  was 
not  performed  until  the  introduction  of  a 
military  force  into  the  neighbourhood. 
The  estate  had  been  for  many  years  in 
Chancery,  and  the  people  were  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  payment  of  rent.  For  a  long 
time  no  one  would  purchase  this  estate, 
until,  at  length,  Mr.  Pennefather — now 
Baron  Pennefather — ^bought  it,  and  from 
that  moment  there  had  been  but  one  man 
from  that  estate  before  a  court  of  assize. 
Mr.  Pennefather  told  them,  **  You  must 
pay  mo  a  fair  rent,  and  I  will  do  so  and 
so;  I  will  do  my  part,  and  you  must  do 
yours.**  If  other  men  would  do  as  he  had 
done,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  co- 
ercion. He  would  not,  therefore,  support 
any  measure  which  did  not  conciliate  the 
people. 

Mr.  FAGAN  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Sir  G.  grey  hoped  the  Motion  would 
not  be  pressed.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
a  new  Member  of  the  House,  and  when  he 
was  informed  that,  in  future  stages  of  the 
Bill,  there  would  be  ample  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  House,  he  was  sure  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  act  unfairly  or 
offer  a  factious  opposition.  There  was 
great  inconvenience,  and  it  was  contrary 
to  the  usual  practice  of  the  House,  to  dis- 
cuss the  Bill  generally  on  an  Amendment. 

Mk.  FAGAN  said,  that  his  conduct 
would  never  render  him  obnoxious  to  the 
charge  of  being  factious;  but  he  felt  that 
the  line  of  argument  pursued  that  evening 
by  some  of  those  whom  they  thought  sup- 
ported their  views  demanded  some  reply. 
It  was  therefore  not  fair  to  call  upon  him 
to  forego  this  opportunity,  the  more  parti- 
cularly as  there  were  other  Irish  Members 
who  wished  to  address  the  House  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  When  the  mea- 
sure proposed  was  one  of  coercion  for  Ire- 
land, whatever  course  they  might  adopt, 
ought  not  to  bo  called  factious.  He  pro- 
posed now  to  act  strictly  according  to  pre- 
cedent; and  those  Gentlemen  who  now  held 
the  reins  of  Government  had  acted  in  a 


similar  manner  when  in  opposition,  with- 
out being  called  factious. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  of 
adjournment: — ^AyesIS;  Noes  289:  Ma- 
jority 271. 
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Sir  GEORGE  GREY  hoped  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  allow  the  Order  of  the  Day  to 
be  read  that  night,  as  the  debate  might  be 
taken  on  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  moved  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  M.  O'CONNELL  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Motion  withdrawn.  Order  of  the  Day 
read.  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  the  fol- 
lowing OYcning. 

The  original  Motion  was  then  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 
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PRTiTioirf  Prkibntbd.  By  Mr.  B.  Cabbell,  Arom  Mary- 
lebone,  and  Mr.  Halsey,  flrom  Staflbrd,  against  Removal 
of  Jewish  Di«a>ilitiet.— By  Mr.  E.  B.  Roche,  f^om  Cork, 
for  the  Abolition  of  Ministers'  Money  (Ireland).-'By 
Mr.  Hume,  flrom  Lambeth  and  Surrey,  for  Inquiry  into 
the  Case  of  the  R^ah  of  Sattara.— By  Lord  J .  Stuart, 
firom  Magistrates  of  Scotland,  for  Alteration  of  Law  re- 
specting Personal  Estates  (Scotland). 

CHANGING  THE  VENUE  (IRELAND). 

Sir  J.  WALSH,  observing  that  the 
Attorney  General  was  in  his  place,  begged 
to  repeat  the  question  he  haa  put  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  last  night — 
namely,  what  was  the  present  state  of 
the  law  with  respect  to  the.  power  of 
changing  the  venue  in  criminal  cases  in 
Ireland,  and  whether  the  law  of  Ireland  on 
this  subject  differed  from  the  law  of  Eng- 
landt 
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The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  stated, 
that  since  the  hon.  Baronet  had  put  this 
question  last  night,  he  had  looked  into  the 
suhject,  and  was  now  prepared  to  answer 
his  inquiries.  There  were,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland,  many  statutes  which 
provided  that,  in  the  case  of  felonies  or 
misdemeanors,  offences  might  be  tried 
either  in  the  county  in  which  such  offences 
were  committed,  or  in  the  county  in  which 
the  offenders  were  apprehended.  By  the 
law  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  the  place  of 
trial,  both  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors, 
might  be  changed  in  every  case  where 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a  fair  and 
impartial  trial  could  not  be  had.  The 
course  of  proceeding  was  this:  after  a 
Bill  had  been  found  by  the  grand  jury  the 
indictment  was  removed  into  the  Queen's 
Bench  by  writ  of  certiorari;  when  the 
proceedings  were  thus  taken  into  the 
Queen's  Bench  grounds  must  be  stated  on 
affidavit  to  show  the  Court  that  there  was 
reason  for  granting  the  application;  and,  if 
the  grounds  so  stated  were  satisfactory,  the 
venue  was  directed  to  a  foreign  county. 

COPYRIGHT  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

Viscount  MAHON  inquired  whether 
any  of  our  colonies  had  availed  themselves 
of  the  Act  of  last  Session,  whereby  the 
Crown  was  authorised  to  suspend  the  oper- 
ation of  the  statutory  prohibition  against 
the  importation  into  any  colony  of  foreign 
reprints  of  English  books,  in  cases  where 
the  legislature  of  the  colony  made  such  a 
provision  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  the 
authors  as  should  be  approved  by  the 
Crown  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  answered,  that 
two  among  the  North  American  Colonics, 
namely,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick, 
had  passed  colonial  Acts,  and  sent  them 
here  for  confirmation,  imposing  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent  upon  the  importation  of  what 
were  before  pirated  editions  of  English 
works  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
providing  that  the  proceeds  of  that  duty 
should  be  remitted  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  had  the  copyright  in  this  country. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  entirely  ap- 
proved the  principle  of  these  Acts;  but 
there  were  certain  details  which  appeared 
objectionable,  and  therefore  the  Acts  had 
been  returned  with  the  statement  of  those 
objections ;  but  the  details  would,  no 
doubt,  be  satisfactorily  arranged. 

THE  TRADE  WITH  BRAZIL. 
Mr.  J.  WILSON  asked  whether  infor- 


mation had  not  been  received  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  by  the  last  arrival  thence,  that  the 
Brazilian  Government  had  issued  a  decree 
imposing  a  differential  duty  of  one-third 
extra  from  and  after  the  1st  of  July  next 
upon  all  ships,  and  their  cargoes,  entering 
Brazilian  ports  from  countries  where  Bra- 
zilian ships  were  not  received  upon  the 
terms  of  the  most  favoured  nations — a 
decree  which  at  the  present  moment  would 
include  English  ships. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  had  received 
a  few  days  ago  from  Lord  Howden  a  Bra- 
zilian newspaper,  containing  a  copy  of  a 
decree  which  tallied  with  the  account  given 
by  the  hon.  Member.  It  stated,  with  re- 
ference to  a  former  decree  of  1844,  that 
from  the  1st  of  July  next  an  addition  of 
one-third  would  be  made  to  all  customs 
duties  upon  the  cargoes  of  vessels  coming 
from  countries  which  should  not  place  Bra- 
zilian vessels  upon  the  footing  of  those  of 
the  most  favoured  nations.  It  stated  that» 
with  regard  to  those  countries  which  now 
gave  this  advantage  to  Brazilian  ships,  the 
existing  indulgence  should  be  continued  to 
them  only  until  the  1st  of  July  next,  un- 
less they  should  bind  themselves  by  conven- 
tion to  continue  that  advantage  to  Brazil- 
ian ships  for  a  specific  period. 

PARLIAMENT  OF  IRELAND. 

Sir  G.  GREY,  with  reference  to  the 
Motion  which  stood  first  on  the  paper,  in 
the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Notting- 
ham (Mr.  F.  O'Connor),  begged  to  remind 
the  hon.  Member  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — in  which 
opinion  Her  Majesty's  Government  entirely 
concurred — that  it  was  of  great  importance 
the  decision  of  the  House  on  the  measure 
for  the  repression  of  crime  and  outrage  in 
Ireland  should  be  obtained  as  speedily  as 
possible.  He  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  if  he  considered  his  Motion  of  so 
urgent  and  imperative  a  character  that  it 
was  necessary  to  interpose  the  disoussion 
upon  it  between  the  stages  of  the  Bill  for 
the  suppression  of  crime  in  Ireland? 
There  would  be  ample  opportunity  in  the 
course  of  the  Session  for  bringing  the  sub- 
ject forward;  and  he  only  wished  to  put  it 
to  the  hon.  Member  if  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  interpose  it  between  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  from  the  full  discussion 
of  which  he  did  not  desire  to  shrink. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  placed  him  in  a  very  un- 
fair and  disagreeable  position,  because  he 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  popularity  of 
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the  measure  for  which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
sought  precedence,  and  of  the  unpopularity 
of  the  measure  of  the  suhject  of  his  (Mr. 
O'Connor's)  Motion.  But  as  he  considered 
the  discussion  upon  his  Motion  ought 
to  precede,  and  was  not  inappropriate 
to  the  question  for  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  sought  precedence,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  excuse  him  when 
he  heard  his  reasons  for  seeking  to 
hring  forward  the  question  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity.  He  trusted  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  consider  he 
was  actuated  hy  any  spirit  of  factious  op- 
position to  the  Bill  hefore  the  House  in 
introducing  his  Motion  at  present;  and  he 
promised  he  would  delay  the  House  as 
little  as  possihle.  He  would  proceed  with 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
viz. — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire and  report  on  the  means  by  which  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  effected  ; 
on  the  effects  of  that  measure  upon  Ireland  and 
upon  the  labourers  in  husbandry  and  operatives 
in  manu&otures  in  England  ;  and  on  the  probable 
consequences  of  continuing  the  Legislative  Union 
between  both  Countries." 

He  was  aware  of  the  disagreeable  position 
in  which  he  had  heen  just  placed  by  the 
request  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site; but  had  witnessed  the  patience  of  the 
House  in  a  very  irritating  discussion  on  a 
very  irritating  subject,  and  he  trusted 
their  indulgence  would  likewise  be  extend- 
ed to  him  on  the  present  occasion.  It  was 
necessary  to  bring  the  topic  forward  as 
speedily  as  possible  for  this  reason,  that 
when  an  agitation  was  carried  on  in  the 
country  for  a  great  national  purpose,  the 
earliest  opportunity  should  be  taken  by 
the  advocates  of  the  principle  at  issue  in 
the  agitation  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  it.  Moreover, 
a  great  many  Members  had  suddenly  be- 
come converts  at  the  general  election  to 
the  doctrine  of  repeal ;  and  he  wished  to 
give  those  Gentlemen  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  redeeming  their  pledges  in  the 
honest  manner  in  which  he  was  sure  they 
would.  He  had,  in  order  to  secure  unani- 
mity, adopted,  contrary  to  his  own  views, 
the  very  words  of  the  Gentleman  now  de- 
ceased who  brought  forward  this  subject 
in  1834;  and  as  to  any  jealousy  of  him 
(Mr.  O'Connor),  he  was  the  first  man  who 
ever  gave  notice  of  a  Motion  of  this  char- 
acter; he  withdrew  it  in  1833,  owing  to 
the  appeal  of  that  Gentleman,  now  no 
more;  but  powers  of  coercion  being  sought 
for,  there  naturally  came  under  consider- 


ation the  whole  state  of  Ireland,  the  conse* 
quence  of  which  was  the  demand  for  those 
powers.  He  (Mr.  O'Connor)  should  not 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  Saxons  and  Irishmen;  he  ought 
to  be  the  last  man  in  the  House  to  cast 
any  reflection  upon  the  English,  for,  when 
the  Irish  were  comparatively  unergetic  and 
indolent,  nearly  3,500,000  of  the  English 
people  petitioned  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 
If  a  Committee  were  now  refused,  the  Irish 
people  must  conclude  that  there  was  some- 
thing which  would  not  bear  the  light.  He 
should  leave  statistics  to  others,  and  place 
his  appeal  upon  higher  ground  than  the 
falling  off  of  exports  or  imports,  or  of  agri- 
culture. If  the  House  should  say  that 
their  title  was  by  conquest,  he  should  ask 
what  statute  of  limitation  there  was  against 
a  country  redeeming  and  regaining  its 
right  by  conquest  again  when  it  should  be 
able  to  do  so;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  alleged  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Irish  people  that  the  Union  should  take 
place,  then  he  would  show  in  Committee 
that  that  was  not  so ;  or  if  it  should  be 
said  that  the  two  countries  were  so  bound 
up  together  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
sever  the  tie,  then  he  would  ask  how  it 
happened,  that  while  England  hastened  on 
to  the  goal  of  perfection,  Ireland  had  been 
as  rapidly  retrograding  ?  He  should  trace, 
very  briefly,  the  title  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land to  the  dominion  of  Ireland,  dividing 
his  address  into  four  parts.  The  first  title 
that  England  had  attempted  to  establish 
to  the  dominion  of  Ireland  was  by  the 
Charter  of  Edgar,  in  964  ;  next  he  (Mr. 
O'Connor)  should  pass  to  the  33rd  of 
Henry  VIII.,  showing  that  during  that 
time  both  nations  were  Catholic,  and  that 
therefore  the  disturbances  or  outrages 
could  not  have  had  their  origin  in  religious 
distinctions;  then  he  should  go  on  to  the 
American  revolution  in  1776,  thence  to 
1800,  and  then  to  the  present  time;  and 
of  the  whole  period  it  would  be  his  object 
to  show  that  every  revolution  in  Ireland 
was  created  by  the  English  by  blood,  or 
by  the  English  by  birth,  or  by  JBnglish 
Protestants  ranged  against  the  Catholic 
Irish  people,  and  that  in  no  single  instance 
was  there  an  entirely  Catholic  revolution. 
Those  revolutions  were  fomented  by  Pro- 
testants, who  sought  to  augment  their  own 
power  by  making  the  Catholic  people  their 
dupes,  at  the  same  time  limiting  the  power 
of  that  very  Catholic  people.  If  he  should 
be  able  to  establish  this  by  historical  evi- 
dence, he  should  have  made  out  a  strong 
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case  for  investigation;  at  all  events,  he 
should  have  relieved  the  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland  from  all  those  aspersions  ^hich 
had  heen  oast  against  them  hy  hired  his- 
torians, who  represented  them  as  a  people 
always  disaffected  towards  this  country. 
The  first  title  set  up  for  the  dominion  of 
England  over  Ireland  was  the  Charter  of 
Edgar  the  First,  said  to  he  signed  at  Glou- 
cester; hut  Leland,  an  historian  mostly 
favourahle  to  England,  said  it  was  a  docu- 
ment of  douhtful  authority  at  the  hest,  and 
that  consequently  it  could  not  he  considered 
anything  like  a  fair  title.  The  next  was 
that  claimed  hy  the  supposed  conquest  of 
Henry  II.,  a.d.  1169.  The  king  of 
Leinster  asked  a  letter  of  licence  from 
Henry  to  engage  his  suhjects  to  reconquer 
that  province,  which  gave  rise  to  the  inva- 
sion of  Stronghow.  In  1192,  Henry  II. 
went  over  to  Ireland  with  the  hull  of  Ni- 
cholas Breakspeare,  an  English  Pope, 
reigning  under  the  title  of  Adrian  IV., 
hut  he  remained  there  only  a  short  time, 
and  made  no  conquest  of  the  country. 
Adrian  professed  to  hestow  the  sovereignty 
on  him,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  bring- 
ing the  Irish  Church  more  thoroughly  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  Rome,  and  tor  the 
equivalent  of  the  **  Peter's  pence,"  which 
was  a  penny  out  of  every  house  in  the 
country.  The  value  of  that  title  it  would 
he  idle  to  discuss  in  an  English  House 
of  Commons.  The  next  title  was  that 
arising  out  of  the  alleged  conquest  of  the 
country  by  John,  who  was  sent  over  at 
twelve  years  of  age  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  lords  of  Ireland  at  Water- 
ford.  But  it  was  an  historical  fact  that 
the  very  next  day  after  the  submission  the 
war  against  the  rule  of  England  com- 
menced, which  proved  that  it  could  not 
have  been  real,  only  feigned.  The  pro- 
fligacy and  tyranny  of  the  prince  and  his 
courtiers  had  the  effect  of  completely  alien- 
ating the  hearts  of  the  lords  and  people 
of  the  country  during  the  short  period  of 
his  stay  in  it.  The  title  of  Henry  was 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  from  the  donation 
of  the  Pope,  which  in  itself  was  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Ireland  more 
Catholic;  but  it  was  well  known  that  in 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries, 
the  clergy  and  missionaries  of  Ireland  had 
propagated  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith 
over  every  part  of  Europe  with  such  effi- 
cacy as  to  earn  for  their  country  the  noble 
title,  Insula  sanctorum  et  doctorum.  The 
falsity  of  the  English  titles  was  too  appa- 
rent to  dwell  upon;  and  he  would  show  that 


the  title  of  conquest  was  no  better,  beeanse 
it  was  an  historical  fact,  that  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  English  invasion  to  the  days  of 
the  ruthless  Cromwell,  and  the  rebel  Emg 
William,  the  English  had  been  obliged  to 
surrender  every  foot  of  ground  which  they 
had  gained  through  their  numerical  supe* 
riority  the  moment  they  withdrew  their 
forces  from  Ireland.  The  next  title  after 
that  derived  from  John  was  the  submission 
of  all  Ireland,  as  it  was  termed,  to  Richard 
II.,  A.D.  1395,  one  curious  condition  of 
which,  as  alleged  by  Sir  John  Davis,  an 
historian  of  no  credit,  was  the  entire  snr- 
render  of  all  the  land  in  the  country  to 
the  king.  But,  happily  for  the  interests 
of  truth,  there  was  a  French  soldier  with 
the  English  court — Sir  John  Froissart — 
and  he  told  a  different  story,  for  he  said 
that  not  only  was  there  no  submission  of 
the  lords,  and  therefore  no  surrender  of 
the  land,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Irish  completely  harassed  the  invaders  out 
of  their  country.  In  1399  there  was  an- 
other invasion  of  Ireland  by  Richard  II. ; 
but  he  did  not  go  further  than  Dublin, 
where  he  spent  a  month  in  every  kind  of 
debauchery,  and  whence  he  returned  to 
England  in  all  haste  on  learning  that  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  had  landed,  and  was 
advancing  towards  London.  The  next 
title  to  Ireland  was  the  conquest  of  Henry 
VIII.,  up  to  which  it  would  be  borne  in 
mind  the  religion  of  both  countries  was  the 
same,  and  therefore  no  revolt  or  opposition 
to  England  could  have  arisen  out  of  the 
difference  of  creed.  James  I.  created  forty 
boroughs  to  swamp  the  representation  <rf 
Ireland;  and  in  his  time  Poyning's  Act 
was  passed,  by  which  the  legislative  func- 
tions of  the  Irish  Parliament  were  trans- 
ferred to  England.  Up  to  the  period  of 
the  Union  he  would  show  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  Ireland  had  no  legislature;  and  that, 
consequently,  no  act  of  that  body  could 
unite  the  countries.  Cromwell,  after  the 
murder  of  his  king,  sacked  Ireland,  and 
plundered  the  people  of  their  property, 
dividing  it  among  his  followers.  Previous 
to  his  time  Ireland  had  been  confiscated 
only  by  piecemeal,  the  king,  James  I., 
asking  only  for  six  counties  now,  and  six 
counties  then,  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  gain, 
and  the  ambition  of  his  courtiers.  Then 
there  came  the  glorious  Revolution  of 
1688,  so  called,  in  which  James  II., 
through  his  own  folly  and  cowardice,  sur- 
rendered his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country.  From  1688  to  1768,  however, 
there  was  not  a  smgle  step  taken  to  oon- 
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quer  the  country;  but  ia  1763,  when  Lord 
TownBend  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  a  new 
attempt  was  made  to  effect  it — tIz.,  bj 
corruption.  It  was  ascertained  that  the 
distribution  of  patronage  among  the  gentry 
who  composed  the  Irish  Parliament  was  a 
surer  mode  of  conquest  than  the  force  of 
arms;  and  accordingly  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  immediately  corrupted  by  the 
representative  of  the  royal  power  in  that 
country.  At  the  period  of  Lord  Town- 
send's  arrival  in  Ireland,  a  seat  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  which  was  then  for  life, 
was  worth  only  5001, ;  but  that  nobleman 
having  obtained  an  Octennial  Bill,  it  rose 
at  once  to  800?.  In  1776  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies  of  England  took  place. 
Up  to  that  period  the  people  of  Ireland 
were,  in  the  words  of  a  great  writer, 
**  brayed  in  a  mortar,"  and  reduced  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  misery  and  degradation 
by  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine.  In  fact, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  country  then  but 
coercion  and  distress.  With  the  revolt  of 
the  colonies  came  the  difficulty  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ministers;  but  still  it  was  not  the 
Irish  Cathohcs  that  took  advantage  of 
them.  That  advantage  was  taken  by  the 
Irish  Protestants — chiefly  the  landholders. 
Poyning's  Act  was  procured  to  be  re- 
pealed, and  Ireland  was  declared  inde- 
pendent of  England  in  her  legislative  ca- 
pacity. Then,  as  if  by  magic,  arose  that 
arm^  force,  known  as  the  Volunteers, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Charlemont : 
and  then,  also,  as  if  by  magic,  the  price  of 
a  seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  rose  from 
800i.  to  2,500?.— for  it  was  clear  that 
nothing  but  corruption  could  effect  the  sub- 
jugation of  Ireland.  The  most  desolating 
days  of  Ireland  were  those  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont and  the  Volunteers,  because  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  made  instruments 
to  subserve  the  interests  and  advance- 
ment of  the  few.  The  mass  of  the  Volun- 
teers— who  were  Catholics — were  com- 
manded by  Protestant  officers,  who  did 
only  what  they  considered  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  themselves — among  which  was  to 
increase  the  price  of  boroughs;  and  it  was 
upon  record  that  Lord  Charlemont  himself 
had  distinctly  declared  that  he  would  be 
no  party  to  any  alteration  in  the  existing 
laws,  except  they  were  made  on  the  broad 
basis  of  Protestant  ascendancy.  Was  it 
wonderful,  then,  that  when  the  French  Re- 
volution broke  out — shaking  society  to  its 
very  centre — ^the  Irish  Catholics  should 
look  to  the  Catholics  of  France  for  example 
and  for  redress  ?   Again  the  English  Min* 


ister  was  frightened;  for  he  had  to  send  all 
his  available  force  to  France;  but  he  had  no 
cause  to  be  frightened,  for  when  the  Volun- 
teer gentry  attempted  a  second  time  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Irish  people  to  obtain 
further  concessions  for  themselves,  the 
Catholic  population  refused  to  stir  unless 
under  the  guarantee  of  Parliamentary  re- 
form. The  Whigs  promised  all,  but  per- 
formed nothing;  for  Charles  James  Fox 
had,  when  he  got  into  power,  defined  Par- 
liamentary reform  as  the  exclusion  of  Go- 
vernment Commissioners  from  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Dumourier,  the 
French  general,  however,  sold  the  liberty 
of  the  world;  and  for  the  period  Parlia- 
mentary reform  was  at  an  end.  The  only 
advantage  which  the  Catholics  obtained 
was  in  1776,  when  they  were  permitted  to 
purchase  land — ^the  land  of  their  fathers,  if 
they  had  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  and  to 
hold  it  under  certain  restrictions.  In  17913, 
the  Irish  Rebellion  broke  out.  The  history 
of  that  event  remained  to  be  written.  Ire- 
land had  given  this  country  some  of  her 
most  celebrated  warriors,  statesmen,  and 
poets;  but  she  gave  her  no  historian  as 
yet,  because  her  literature  had  been  de- 
stroyed with  her  liberties.  After  that  fol- 
lowed the  Union.  How  was  that  measure 
carried  ?  In  1797,  Lord  Moira  said,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
submit  to  the  claims  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  suffer  them  to  continue  to  legislate  for 
themselves.  The  value  of  the  Union  was 
co-ordinate  with  the  names  by  which  it  had 
been  effected.  He  would  not  enter  into 
statistical  details  on  the  subject,  nor  at- 
tempt to  show  the  House  what  was  known 
to  all  who  gave  the  history  of  the  period 
the  slightest  attention,  how  Ireland  had 
increased  in  prosperity  under  an  indepen- 
dent legislature — how  her  imports  and 
exports  had  increased.  What  he  should 
show  was  the  corruption  by  which  the 
Union  was  effected,  and  the  fraud  that  was 
practised  upon  that  country.  In  1780, 
Ireland  did  not  owe  a  fraction,  notwith- 
standing the  ages  of  privation  she  had  pre- 
viously endured.  In  1 800,  when  the  Union 
was  effected,  she  owed  14,000,000^  That 
was  what  she  got  from  Lord  Charlemont 's 
Volunteers.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell)  could 
quote  the  opinions  of  Lords  Plunkett,  and 
Grey,  the  Irish  Attorney  General,  Saurin, 
and  the  Irish  Chief  Justice,  Bushe,  as  well 
as  other  high  authorities  on  the  subject,  to 
prove  the  corrupt  means  employed  to  effect 
the  Union,  and  also  to  show  that  the  re- 
sults which  had  ensued  from  it  were  pre- 
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dieted  at  the  period  as  a  consequence  of 
that  raisgovernment  which  might  have 
heen  easily  anticipated.  When  the  Union 
was  carried,  Ireland  was  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  fair  contracting  party;  for  there 
was  no  parity  between  the  burdens  borne 
by  her  and  those  borne  by  the  country  with 
which  she  was  united.  Ireland  was  then 
in  a  state  of  duresse,  and  every  article  of 
the  treaty  had  been  violated  within  sixteen 
years  from  its  occun*ence.  The  exche- 
quers of  the  two  countries,  for  instance, 
had  been  consolidated;  and,  instead  of  two- 
sixteenths  of  the  interest  upon  the  united 
debt,  she  was  called  upon  to  pay  as  much 
as  could  bo  extracted  from  her  resources. 
He  would  now  come  to  the  material  point 
at  issue  at  that  period.  What  was  the 
casus  belli — the  irritating  question  between 
the  Irish  people  and  the  Irish  Parliament  ? 
It  was  Catholic  Emancipation.  Was  it  not 
Catholic  Emancipation  ?  The  written  and 
implied  contract  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
was  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  Ireland 
never  had  a  Parliament.  The  Irish  Par- 
liament was,  iu  fact,  nothing  more  than 
a  registration  court  for  English  Acts  of 
Parliament.  From  1780  till  the  Union, 
England,  by  using  corruption,  by  giving 
places  and  pensions,  enabled  the  Irish 
Parliament  to  ride  roughshod  over  the 
Irish  people.  He  had  shown  that  Ireland 
never  had  a  Parliament.  The  Irish  Par- 
liament was  corrupt  ;  it  was  governed 
through  the  means  of  its  boroughs,  and 
the  owners  of  those  boroughs  were  bribed 
by  the  English  Government  with  places 
and  patronage.  Instead  of  reforming  the 
Irish  Parliament,  England  destroyed  it; 
and  the  reason  was,  as  he  would  prove, 
because  the  repeal  of  Poyning's  Act  had 
made  them  independent  of  England.  What 
did  Lord  Castlereagh  do  ?  He  pledged 
himself  to  give  emancipation.  But  he 
violated  the  Union,  and  he  violated  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  Union.  The  people  petitioned 
against  the  Union.  He  would  not  refer  to 
those  who  had  sold  their  country  for  lucre 
— Plunkett,  Saurin,  and  others.  He  look- 
ed on  such  men  with  disdain.  They  had 
at  first  protested  against  the  Union  as 
iniquitous  and  self-destructive  to  Ireland, 
and  yet  they  afterwards  were  mean  enough 
to  accept  money  and  pensions  from  the 
enemy.  The  only  thing  that  the  House 
could  do,  or  ought  to  do,  was  to  grant  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  way  in  which 
the  dissolution  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
accomplished.  If  Government  refused 
this,  it  would  go  forth  to  the  Irish  people 


that  the  Irish  Members  who  wished  for 
this  Committee  had  made  such  a  strong 
case  that  Government  could  not  answer  it. 
If  the  Motion  for  a  Committee,  were  resist* 
ed,  then  Government  would  stand  con* 
demned  in  Ireland.  It  was  not  one  and  a 
half  million  only  which  were  given  to  bribe 
the  Irish  Parliament.  It  was  because 
England  looked  with  an  eye  of  apprehen* 
sion  on  the  part  Ireland  would  take  in  the 
event  of  a  war  that  this  sum  was  sacri- 
ficed. What  were  the  bribes  offered  to 
Irishmen  ?  The  price  was  15,000?.  for  a 
borough  or  a  peerage.  All  who  had  politi- 
cal influence  were  bribed.  If  a  commoner, 
he  was  made  a  peer;  if  a  peer,  he  received 
increased  patronage  and  15,000?.  But 
how  did  the  English  Government  keep 
faith  with  Ireland  in  respect  to  the  repre- 
sentation at  the  time  of  the  Union  ?  In- 
stead of  giving  Ireland  260  Members,  or 
170,  or  even  165,  the  lowest  number  to 
which  it  was  shown  by  comparison  of  popu- 
lation she  was  entitled,  you  only  gave  ner 
100  Members.  There  were  500  Members 
for  England,  with  nine  millions  of  people; 
and  only  100  for  Ireland  with  six  millions. 
Was  this  a  fair  representation,  or  could 
the  Irish  people  be  otherwise  than  dissatis- 
fied with  the  arrangement  ?  Besides  that, 
the  parties  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons 
were  only  those  who  would  be  sure  to 
prove  themselves  the  minions  and  tools  of 
the  English  Government.  The  first  act 
of  these  Members  was  to  pass  a  law  in  fa- 
vour of  absentee  landlords  and  against  the 
Catholics,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  that  system  which,  after  so  many  yearn 
had  elapsed,  you  now  asked  for  Coercion 
Bills  to  put  down.  You  asked  for  Coercion 
Bills  to  protect  the  property  of  Irish  Peers 
from  depredation.  The  Irish  Peers  were 
men  who  had  not  a  single  quality  to  recom- 
mend them,  except  their  hostUity  to  Ire- 
land. In  1735  the  Irish  Protestant  Par- 
liamcnt  passed  the  Tithe  Agistment  Act» 
by  which  the  Protestant  owner  of  4,000 
acres  paid  not  a  penny  in  tithes;  while  the 
poor  Catholic  widow,  who  scraped  the  ma- 
nure from  the  roads,  which  she  applied  to 
the  potato  patch  that  furnished  her  with 
food,  was  compelled  to  pay  tithe  under  this 
Act.  When  the  Act  was  repealed  in  1823, 
the  landlords  immediately  waged  a  de- 
structive war  against  tithes.  As  soon  as 
they  were  touched  by  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  they  were  the  first  to  take  up  the  cry 
for  the  abolition  of  tithes.  They  shot  or 
transported  all  who  attempted  to  shift  the 
burden  on  their  shoulders.    He  spoke  with 
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a  due  sense  of  his  responsibility.  He  had 
been  tried  in  1832  for  resisting  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes;  but  he  was  not  an  artful, 
designing  demagogue;  he  did  not  expect 
to  gain  anything  by  the  course  he  had 
taken;  and  he  might  go  farther  and  say, 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence 
he  had  never  travelled  a  mile  or  eaten  a 
meal  at  the  expense  of  any  man,  though 
he  had  conducted  more  contested  elections 
than  any  one,  without  even  accepting  a 
fee  for  his  services  as  a  barrister.  He 
was  not  one  who  went  about  the  country 
attempting  to  create  bitter  feelings.  He 
was  not  one  who  lived  only  on  discord. 
That  was  the  qualification  by  which  he 
sought  to  establish  his  right  to  speak  in 
that  House.  He  would  now  come  to  an- 
other question  which  had  been  made  a 
great  handle  of  in  that  House — ^he  referred 
to  the  proposal  of  increased  emigration 
for  Ireland.  He  contended,  if  one  thing 
was  more  disgraceful  to  a  nation  or  a  Go- 
vernment than  another,  it  was  the  attempt 
to  seduce  men  to  leave  the  land  of  their 
birth  to  go  to  a  foreign  country.  And 
when  we  saw  toiling  Irishmen  here,  taking 
the  lion's  share  of  labour,  carrying  their 
hods  at  your  docks  and  public  buildings, 
while  their  own  country  was  a  barren  wil- 
derness, to  what  could  it  be  attributed  but 
to  the  want  of  proper  government,  and  to 
the  neglect  of  Government  in  not  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country?  He 
laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  no  danger 
could  result  from  social  improvement — for 
from  social  improvement  proper  govern- 
ment would  naturally  spring.  If  social 
improvement  was  attained,  improvement  in 
the  representation  would  follow;  and  Go- 
vernment then  would  find  a  difficulty  in 
buying  off  men,  as  they  now  bought  off 
political  agitators,  who  merely  agitated  for 
their  own  sordid  purposes.  Ho  was  for 
extending  liberty — not  that  liberty  which 
degenerated  into  licentiousness.  It  seem- 
ed, however,  to  be  the  rule  that  those  who 
took  the  lion's  share  of  glory  were  also  to 
have  the  lion's  share  of  punishment.  He 
had  been  in  prison  oftener  than  any  hen. 
Member  in  that  House;  and  he  attributed 
the  respect  for  the  ordinary  law  which  the 
people  showed  to  that  circumstance.  No 
poor  man  of  his  party  had  ever  gone  before 
a  jury  without  being  provided  with  the  best 
counsel,  paid  for  with  money  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  Many  hon.  Members  in  that 
House,  barristers,  had  been  employed 
and  paid  by  him  to  defend  poor  men ; 
and  he  coidd  call  on  them  to  confirm 


what  he  asserted,  that  he  had  never 
shrunk  from  his  share  of  responsibility. 
He  would  now  come  to  the  material  ques- 
tion of  free  trade.  He  was  happy  to  see 
the  leader  of  free  trade  and  the  leariied 
Doctor  present.  He  held  the  Doctor  in 
the  highest  respect;  and  as  to  the  leader, 
he  believed  there  did  not  exist  a  more  able, 
honourable,  or  upright  man  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
He  had  met  the  hon.  Member  but  once, 
and  then  he  saw  beneficence  in  his  face. 
He  flattered  himself  he  was  a  bit  of  a  phy- 
siognomist; he  looked  at  the  hon.  Member, 
and  he  saw  humanity,  generosity,  and  be- 
neficence in  his  countenance.  There  was 
one  question  connected  with  free  trade 
which  free-traders  seemed  to  blink.  He 
alluded  to  the  necessity,  owing  to  the 
Union,  which  existed  for  Irish  labourers 
to  come  over  to  this  country  and  to  com- 
pete with  the  English  labourers  for  work. 
This  naturally  caused  the  poor-rates  to 
augment,  and  also  took  30,000,000^.  away 
from  the  labourer  of  this  country  by  the 
competitive  labour  of  the  Irish.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  have  those  30,000,000Z. 
secured  to  the  English  labourer,  with  a 
reduction  of  the  poor-rates  ?  This  would 
be  effected  by  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  which 
would  allow  the  Irish  labourers  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  This  was  a  vital  ques- 
tion, far  more  so  than  any  question  of  Ex- 
chequer-bills or  Bank  charters.  Labour 
was  the  source  of  wealth.  It  was  folly  to 
attempt  to  pass  Coercion  Bills.  All  legis- 
lative labour  would  be  lost  until  that  sys- 
tem was  adopted  which  secured  to  the 
labourer  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  The  Eng- 
lish people  were  looking  into  the  question. 
The  influx  of  Irish  paupers  caused  them 
to  reflect.  They  wanted  to  know  why  this 
influx  of  Irish  paupers  should  continue, 
when  these  paupers  were  required  at  home 
to  cultivate  the  lands.  Honour  to  the 
Saxon!  though,  after  the  manner  in  which 
his  country  had  been  attacked  by  the  press 
here,  he  might  be  supposed  to  entertain 
no  very  friendly  feeling;  yet  he  said,  hon- 
our to  the  Saxon!  He  had  lived  among 
them  a  long  time,  and  could  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  amiability  and  straightfor- 
wardness. He  would  now  come  to  the 
question  of  a  separate  Parliament.  Irish 
Members  when  they  came  here  had  no 
power;  they  were  too  few  in  number.  He 
laid  it  down  as  a  truth,  that,  from  1793  to 
the  present  time,  all  estates  in  Ireland  had 
been  cultivated  according  to  the  science  of 
politics,  and  not  according  to  the  science 
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of  agriculture.  If  Ireland  had  been  pro- 
perly governed,  we  ahonld  not  sec,  after 
nearly  half  a  century,  that  one  year  she 
came  to  England  for  alms,  and  the  next 
for  a  Coercion  Bill.  He  had  shown  that 
when  Ireland  was  free,  no  country  in  the 
world  had  ever  improved  with  such  rapid- 
ity. He  had  already  stated  that  there 
never  had  been  a  Catholic  revolution.  The 
oath  of  the  United  Irishmen  was  to  this 
effect,  that  all  parties  and  all  religions 
were  to  combine  to  effect  Parliamentary 
reform.  In  the  conspiracy  of  1798,  there 
were  only  four  Catholics  implicated;  they 
were  otherwise  all  Protestants.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  religious  outbreak  known 
in  Irish  history.  He  would  read  the  names 
of  the  list  of  conspirators  of  1798.  At 
the  head  of  this  list  were  the  names  of  his 
father  and  his  uncle,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Grattan,  and  others.  There  was  another  cir- 
cumstance which  the  House,  he  thought, 
would  see  was  an  enormity — namely,  that 
the  whole  of  the  staff  in  Ireland,  not  only 
up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  but  up  to  the  present  time,  were 
all  Protestants;  whether  sheriffs  or  lords- 
lieutenant,  the  magistracy  were  for  the 
most  part  Protestant.  In  the  barony  of 
East  Muakerry,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
there  was  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic 
magistrate.  One  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  tended  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  was  the  ex- 
change of  the  militias.  Yes,  England  had 
sent  a  licensed  band  of  plunderers  into 
Ireland,  and  Ireland  had  exchanged  an 
Orange  force  for  them.  These  were  facts 
which  irritated  the  public  mind.  He  con- 
tended that  it  was  mere  folly  to  denounce 
the  Koman  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland  as 
fom enters  of  the  evils  which  distracted  Ire- 
laud.  These  men  were  members  of  some 
of  the  first  families  in  the  country,  who 
kept  in  their  possession  the  title-deeds  of 
estates  which  had  been  wrested  from  their 
families;  these  were  the  men  who  were 
called  upon  to  visit  their  flocks,  often  on 
the  property  which  had  been  their  own 
family's.  There  was  not  a  mountain  pass 
which  the  priests  did  not  know — there  was 
not  a  hovel  they  did  not  visit.  And  these 
were  the  men  who  had  their  armorial  bear- 
ings over  the  mantelshelf,  and  tlie  title- 
deeds  of  their  family  estates  still  in  their 
possession.  If  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
instead  of  Wellington  conquering.  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  had  conquered,  and  Na- 
poleon had  partitioned  out  this  land  among 
his  followers,  and  had  brought  with  him 


Roman  Catholic  priests  to  whom  the  Bed- 
fords  should  pay  tribute — he  would  ask  the 
noble  Lord  whether  he  would  hot»  under 
such  circumstances,  gladly  have  availed 
himself  of  any  opportunity  of  ridding  them- 
selves of  an  alien  priesUiood,  and  to  re- 
cover their  lands,  to  the  possession  of  which 
there  was  no  statute  of  limitation.  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Dungarvon  (Mr.  Sheil),  whe- 
ther he,  as  a  member  of  a  persecuted 
faith,  derived  any  honour  from  being  asso- 
ciated with  those  who  had  degraded  his 
country?  He  would  recall  the  recolleotion 
of  those  honoured  men  who  were  hunted 
into  caves,  and  whose  only  security  lay 
under  the  protection  of  bayonets.  But  he 
(Mr.  O'Connor)  would  still  hope  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  such  an 
ornament  to  his  country,  would  yet  cause 
gladness  throughout  Ireland  by  his  aban* 
doning  the  position  which  he  now  occupied, 
and  confessing  the  error  of  his  present 
ways.  With  reference  to  the  Union,  Ire- 
land, as  a  nation,  had  no  voice  in  it.  The 
country  was  coerced  by  the  presence  of 
150,000  military.  In  the  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  his  Motion,  he  would  beg 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
present  state  of  Europe.  Let  them  look 
to  Spain  and  to  Portugal.  The  present 
state  of  Switzerland  might  be  regarded  as 
that  of  a  great  boiler  in  the  centre  of  Eu- 
rope. Let  the  House  reflect  on  the  sym- 
pathy which  was  evinced  by  America  for 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland.  As  soon  as  Ame- 
rica should  be  free  to  act,  he  said  in  the 
face  of  that  House  and  of  the  country  that 
if  ever  Ireland  should  require  support, 
America  would  come  to  the  relief  of  her 
flesh  and  blood,  and  that  America  would 
rescue  Ireland.  He  believed  that  by  some- 
thing like  reciprocity,  with  a  Parliament 
sitting  in  England,  and  a  Parliament  sit* 
ting  in  and  for  Ireland — if  agriculture  in 
the  latter  kingdom  were  successfully  car- 
ried out — the  Irish  would  be  better  cus- 
tomers in  the  markets  for  manufactures; 
and  that,  instead  of  looking  all  over  the 
world  for  food,  wo  should  have  a  colony 
at  our  own  door.  As  he  was  aware  that 
there  were  many  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
would  take  part  in  this  debate,  he  would 
merely  observe  that  he  had  laid  before  the 
House,  in  the  com'se  of  his  address,  the 
history  of  his  country,  divided  into  four 
periods — ^from  964,  the  date  of  the  charter 
of  Edgar,  to  1542,  that  of  Henry's  inva- 
sion; from  1542  to  1776,  the  epoch  of  the 
revolt  of  the  British  American  coloniet{ 
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from  1776  to  1800,  the  period  of  the 
Union;  and  from  1800  to  the  present 
time.  He  had  shown  that  there  had  not 
heen  a  single  war  of  Catholic  insurgents — 
that  every  war  had  heen  waged  by  Protes- 
tant genUemen  making  tools  of  the  Catho* 
lie  people.  He  had  shown  that  in  the  year 
1780,  Ireland  did  not  owe  a  halfpenny; 
whereas  in  a  comparatively  short  period 
subsequently,  she  was  frightfully  involved. 
He  had  shown  that  every  article  of  the 
Union  had  been  violated,  and  that  Govern- 
ment was  carried  on  upon  a  corrupt  sys- 
tem, resting  upon  an  abuse  of  patronage. 
He  asked  now  to  have  a  Committee  grant- 
ed to  inquire  into  these  things.  He  thought 
he  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  those 
Gentlemen  who  entered  that  House  pledged 
to  repeal,  for  giving  them  an  opportunity 
of  redeeming  their  pledge.  For  himself, 
he  would  never  hold  a  seat  if  he  did  not 
keep  every  pledge;  nor  would  he  give  a 
pledge  if  it  were  not  in  conformity  with 
his  feelings  and  opinions.  He  knew  that 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  destructive  and 
revolutionist;  but  he  would  assert  that  he 
was  doing  more  than  any  other  man  to 
create  an  improved  social  state.  He  had 
been  called  an  infidel  and  an  anarchist; 
but  he  stood  there  for  the  altar,  the  throne, 
and  the  cottage.  But  he  wished  to  see  the 
altar  the  footstool  of  God,  and  not  the 
couch  of  man;  he  wished  to  see  the  throne 
based  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  in- 
stead of  the  lust  of  the  aristocracy;  and 
for  the  cottage,  he  wished  to  make  it  the 
castle  of  the  freeman,  instead  of  the  den 
of  the  slave.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber concluded  by  again  reading  his  Mo- 
tion. 

Sir  G.  grey  was  sorry  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  0  'Connor)  had  felt  he  had 
a  right  to  complain  of  the  appeal  which  he 
had  made  to  him  in  the  beginning  of  the 
evening  to  postpone  his  Motion;  for  that  ap- 
peal had  reference  simply  to  the  public  in- 
terest, and  to  the  advancement  of  business 
which  was  felt  to  be  of  public  importance. 
He  did  not  know  what  the  feelings  might  be 
of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  came  from  the 
sister  country,  to  whom  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  had  appealed,  to  show  their 
gratitude  for  the  opportunity  which  he  had 
given  them  of  redeeming  their  pledge;  but 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  hon. 
Member  himself  must  now  be  convinced 
that  he  would  have  exercised  a  wise  dis- 
cretion if  he  had  abstained  from  pressing 
this  Motion.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech 


was  the  most  discreet  part  of  it ;  for  if  he 
had  not  distinctly  read  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  with  which  he  was  about  to  |^nni-> 
nate  his  address  to  the  House,  therirWire 
very  few  Members  in  it,  he  would  venture 
to  say,  who  could  have  conjectured  what 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  would  be. 
The  hon.  Member  began  with  the  reign  of 
Edgar,  and  went  through  the  history  of 
Ireland  from  that  period  with  great  ra- 
pidity. The  hon.  Gentleman  had  certainly 
improved  the  leisure  which  he  had  enjoyed 
since  he  last  made  his  appearance  in  that 
House,  and  had  acquired  a  large  stock  of 
antiquarian  lore  and  historical  information, 
with  which  the  House  had  not  before  been 
favoured.  If  the  hon.  Member  possessed 
this  knowledge  formerly,  the  hon.  Member 
had  not  previously  displayed  to  Parliament 
his  stores  of  knowledge.  He  was  re- 
minded, however,  that  he  was  mistaken 
in  this  respect.  He  believed  the  House 
was  favoured  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  with 
information  of  a  similar  kind  on  a  former 
occasion,  including  the  autobiographical 
notice  with  a  portion  of  which  the  House 
had  been  indulged  that  evening ;  and,  on 
the  occasion  in  question,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  commenced  from  an  early  pe- 
riod, demonstrating  his  descent  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Ireland.  But  he  must 
really  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
he  intended  that  the  Committee  for  which 
he  had  moved  should  take  that  wide  and 
discursive  range  of  subjects  which  the  hon. 
Member's  own  speech  had  occupied  ?  At 
what  period  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
were  their  inquiries  to  commence  ?  The 
hon.  Member  had  touched,  with  a  very 
light  and  rapid  hand,  upon  the  various 
evils  which  had  afflicted  Ireland;  but  he 
had  utterly  failed  in  demonstrating  that 
a  repeal  of  the  Union  would  cure  those 
evils,  or  that  those  evils  which  he  had 
shown  had  existed  in  Ireland  from  an  early 
period  could  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the 
Union.  When  he  recollected  the  manner 
in  which  this  question  had  been  discussed 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  the  able  writings 
which  had  issued  from  the  press  upon  the 
subject,  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  question  was  not  one  which  Parliament 
should  entertain;  but  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  treat  it  seriously  when  brought  forward 
as  it  had  been  that  evening.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  thought  that  the  subiect  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Union  was  of  such  great 
and  pressing  importance,  why  did  he  not 
directly  and  manfully  take  the  opinion 
of  the  House  on  that  question;  e,na  why 
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not  moTe  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
discuBS  it  ?  He  really  thought  that  this 
was  A  much  fairer  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  than  moving  for  a  Select  Commit- 
tee to  make  inquiries  which  would  occupy, 
not  merely  the  present  Session,  hut  all  the 
Sessions  during  which  the  present  Parlia- 
ment could  last.  [Mr.  O'Connor:  No!] 
If  the  Committee  did  not  go  back  to  a 
more  remote  period,  they  must  at  least 
go  back  to  circumstances  which  occurred 
nearly  half  a  century  ago.  He  asked  the 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  these  events  were 
not  well  known  ;  whether  they  were  not 
matter  of  history  ;  and  whether  any  neces- 
sary information  on  the  subject  was  want- 
ed ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think 
that  patronage  had  been  largely  exercised 
to  bring  about  the  Union,  and  that  since 
the  Union,  also,  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  had  been  improperly  bestow- 
ed, because  some  Irishmen,  who  were 
subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom,  received 
their  fair  share  of  public  employments. 
Did  the  hon.  Member  believe  that  if  the 
Irish  Parliament  were  established  to-mor- 
row, there  would  be  an  absence  of  all  pat- 
ronage exercised  by  the  Government;  or 
that  Members  of  Parliament  would  be  so 
patriotic  as  to  refuse  patronage  when  of- 
fered to  them;  or  that  constituents  would 
instantly  cease  to  prefer  those  requests 
which  were  commonly  made  by  consti- 
tuents to  Members  of  Parliament,  and  even 
occasionally  by  the  constituents  of  Irish 
Members  ?  He  would  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber what  evil  would,  in  his  opinion,  be 
remedied  by  a  repeal  of  the  Union  ?  He 
did  not  now  deal  with  the  question  whether 
any  evils  had  been  really  occasioned  by  the 
Act  of  Union  or  not;  he  was  only  dealing 
with  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the 
Irish  labourers  interfered  with  the  rate  of 
wages  received  by  the  English  labourer ; 
but  did  the  hon.  Member  mean  to  accom- 
pany his  Motion  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union 
by  a  measure  prohibiting  Irish  labourers 
from  entering  England  ;  or  did  he  mean  to 
say  that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  pass 
laws  which  would  prohibit  their  emigration 
from  their  own  country  ?  There  was,  no 
doubt,  some  pressure  upon  the  industry 
of  this  country  from  competition  with  Irish 
labourers  ;  but  those  labourers  benefited 
themselves  by  coming  here,  and  frequently 
proved,  by  their  industry,  a  valuable  class 
of  men.  He  thought  that,  instead  of  aim- 
ing at  complete  severance,  we  should  en- 


deavour, by  fair  and  considerate  leg^slatioay 
to  consolidate  and  bind  together  the  two 
countries.  He  regretted  the  tone  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  adopted  in  regard  to 
religious  differences.  He  was  sure  that 
the  spirit  of  successive  Governments  had 
been  of  late  years  to  avoid  the  sectariaa 
bigotry  which  marked  the  Administrations 
of  former  times.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
endeavoured  to  make  this  a  question  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Catholic;  but  he  (Sir 
G.  Grey)  hoped  that  these  differences  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Catholic  were  losing 
much  of  their  bitterness.  He  thought  that 
the  Committee  could  lead  to  no  beneficial 
result,  and  might  induce  the  delusive  no- 
tion that  the  House  was  prepared  to  enter- 
tain the  question  of  the  propriety  of  repeal- 
ing the  Union.  He  really  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  this  Motion  might  be  disposed  of 
without  that  long  debate  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  anticipate. 

Mil.  O'CONNOR,  in  explanation,  beg- 
ged to  say  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  pro- 
pose a  distinct  Motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  second  it. 

Mr.  H.  GRATTAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham  had  thought  pro- 
per to  say  that  he  (Mr.  G rattan)  knew  no- 
thing of  history.  In  return,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  that  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self knew  nothing  of  it.  When  the  hon* 
Member  said,  that  Mr.  Grattan  was  a  re- 
bel, he  said  what  was  not  the  fact.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  had  called 
Mr.  Grattan  a  rebel,  and  that  statement 
was  false.  The  statement  in  the  paper 
read  by  the  hon.  Member  was  a  falsehood. 
He  knew  Mr.  Grattan  better  than  the  hon. 
Member  could  know  him;  and  Mr.  Grattan 
never  was  an  United  Irishman.  The  hon. 
Member  had  done  more;  he  had  not  only 
libelled  Mr.  Grattan,  but  he  had  libelled 
Lord  Charlcmont;  and  he  (Mr.  II.  Grattan) 
would  not  sit  in  any  assembly  where  Lord 
Charlemont  was  libelled  without  answering 
bis  traducer.  Lord  Charlemont  did  not  sell 
the  Volunteers,  neither  did  the  Volunteers 
sell  their  country.  The  hon.  Member  had 
also  libelled  Mr.  Ponsonby.  It  was  not 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  in  the  list 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  had  referred. 
Neither  Mr.  Ponsonby  nor  Mr.  Grattan 
ever  belonged  to  the  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  though  they  did  belong  to  the 
Volunteers.  [Mr.  O'Connor  made  a  ges- 
ture of  assent.]  The  hon.  Member  admitted 
that  he  was  right;  then  why  had  he  not 
the  civility  and  courtesy  to  ask  him  before* 
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hand  whether  it  were  correct  that  Mr. 
Grattan  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  were  United 
Irishmen  ?  He  did  not  wish  to  quarrel 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman;  but  he  would 
fight  him  upon  this  ground  to  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood.  He  objected  to  this  setting  of 
party  against  party — this  exciting  of  jea- 
lousy— this  reviving  of  things  that  were 
obsolete,  and  this  constant  reference  in  the 
time  of  affliction  and  distress,  when  they 
ought  to  co-operate  together,  to  old  griev- 
ances. He  appealed  to  the  good  heart  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  for  although  he  wish- 
ed that  House  to  believe  it  was  as  black  as 
it  could  be,  it  was  not  so  black  as  he  would 
make  them  believe  it  was.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  a  memorable  occasion  in  the 
county  of  Heath  stood  by  him  like  a  man 
of  courage  when  he  had  a  bayonet  at  his 
breast  and  a  sabre  over  his  head;  and  he 
would  stand  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  when 
he  acted  rightly,  as  firmly  as  he  would  op- 
pose him  when  he  was  acting  wrongly.  He 
did  not  say  that  this  was  a  claptrap  Mo- 
tion, but  it  might  tend  to  frustrate  the  ob- 
ject the  hon.  Gentleman  had  in  view.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  a  Motion  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Act  of  Union,  he 
would  support  him;  but  not  when  he  came 
under  a  mask,  libelling  Lord  Charlemont, 
the  Volunteers,  Mr.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby, and  then  thought  he  could  sit  down 
there  unanswered.  He  charged  the  hon. 
Gentleman  with  four  libels,  and  in  calling 
upon  that  House,  as  the  jury,  to  convict 
him,  he  pronounced  the  hon.  Gentleman 
**  guilty,  upon  his  honour.'* 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  Mo- 
tion had  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
some  species  of  apology  to  Irish  Members 
sitting  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House;  but  he  assured  the  hon.  Member 
there  was  no  necessity  for  any  apology,  for 
those  Irish  Members  felt  no  jealousy  at 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  having  brought  for- 
ward this  subject.  The  right  hon.  Baro- 
net who  followed  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
asked  what  could  be  the  utility  of  con- 
sidering the  subject  now;  but  he  thought 
there  should  not  be  an  entire  oblivion  cast 
over  the  scenes  of  the  year  1800,  but  that 
the  reprobation  of  mankind  should  be  at- 
tracted to  the  enormities  committed  by  the 
Government  of  that  day,  in  order  to  carry 
themeasure  of  the  legislative  Union.  Forty- 
seven  years  had  passed  since  Ireland  was 
deprived  of  her  right  of  making  laws  for 
herself;  and  what  had  been  the  conse- 
quence ?    That  she  had  been  reduced  to  a 
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state  below  which  there  was  none  deeper, 
except  that  of  utter  annihilation  or  total 
ruin.  What  was  her  condition  befiajkjtho 
Union  ?  Lord  Clare,  who  was  one  ST  the 
artificers  of  that  Act,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  deadliest  enemies  to  the  independence 
of  his  native  country,  declared  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  that  in  the  history  of  the 
world  no  nation  was  ever  before  known  to 
make  in  so  small  a  space  of  time  the  same 
progress  in  arts,  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  all  that  could  upraise  the  condition  of 
a  nation,  as  Ireland,  during  the  short 
period  of  eighteen  years  that  she  enjoyed 
the  entire  freedom  of  her  own  Parliament. 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Huskisson  had  also  said 
that  up  to  1780  the  policy  of  England  had 
always  been  to  cripple  Ireland,  and  deprive 
her  of  her  natural  resources ;  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  one  of  the  chief  artificers  of 
his  country's  ruin,  in  1803  declared  that 
Ireland  had  during  the  satae  eighteen 
years  he  had  referred  to  made  a  progress 
that  had  astonished  the  world.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  Union  to  England  had 
been  not  less  disastrous  than  to  Ireland. 
England  might  prosper  in  her  own  mate- 
rial wealth ;  but  so  long  as,  by  her  neglect, 
she  left  Ireland  to  decline  in  her  condition, 
she  would  never  derive  any  advantages 
from  the  trick  by  which  the  Parliament  of 
the  sister  country  had  been  annihilated. 
Every  victory  which  had  been  won  under 
the  English  flag  was  tarnished  by  her 
cruelty  to  Ireland  ;  and  whenever  the  Eng- 
lishman was  heard  to  boast  of  his  constitu- 
tion and  his  country,  the  foreigner,  point- 
ing across  the  Channel,  would  always  find 
in  Ireland  a  ready  retort.  There  was  an 
annual  external  drain  of  6,000,000/.  upon 
the  resources  of  Ireland,  as  a  consequence 
of  her  connexion  with  England,  which 
made  it  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility ^at 
she  could  sustain  the  burdens  at  present 
imposed  upon  her,  or  advance  in  the  bq3II0 
ratio  as  either  of  the  other  British  islesT 
Recently  her  misfortunes  had  been  aggra- 
vated by  a  visitation  of  Providence  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  potato  crop. 
This  deficit  in  her  ordinary  capital  amount- 
ed atleast  to  16,000,000/.,  and  as  the  po- 
tato might  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
currency  of  Ireland,  the  evil  so  occasioned 
had  been  enormous.  A  short  time  ago 
the  labourer  had  been  paid  with  the  potato; 
by  the  potato  the  farmer  paid  his  rent;  by 
means  of  the  potato  the  farmer  obtained 
clothing  for  his  family;  by  the  potato  large 
classes  were  fed ;  and  now  the  substitute 
was  money.  This  being  the  case,  the  pre- 
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Tailing  distress  in  Ireland  was  easily  to  be 
accounted  for;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
HouBO  now  considered  if  some  cheap  cur- 
rency might  not  be  substituted  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  deficiency  created  by  the  loss 
of  the  potato.  With  regard  to  the  money 
part  of  this  question,  he  thought  he  was 
bound  to  make  out  a  case  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  words  he  had  used  the  previous 
evening.  The  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union 
had  expressly  stipulated  that  Ireland  should 
not  be  subjected  to  bear  any  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  debts  of  England  contracted 
before  1800 — the  incumbrances  of  the  two 
nations  being  at  the  time  very  dispropor- 
tionate ;  and  the  principle  was  recognised 
on  all  hands  that  the  annexed  country 
ought  not  to  be  saddled  with  any  of  the 
debts  of  the  annexing  country.  The  fund- 
ed and  unfounded  debts  of  England  were 
then  420,000,000?.,  and  those  of  Ireland 
about  28,000,000?.  Ireland,  it  was  agreed, 
should  contribute  two-seventeenths  to  the 
imperial  expenditure;  and  even  Lord  Cas- 
tlcrcagh  admitted  that  this  proportion  was 
too  large.  The  stipulation  was  to  be  main- 
tained so  long  as  there  was  an  absence  of 
certain  contingencies;  and,  in  the  event  of 
either  of  these,  the  erasure  of  the  national 
debt  or  the  improvement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  until  there  was  com- 
plete equality  in  wealth  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  taxation  was  to  be  made 
equal,  and  the  imperial  incumbrances 
were  to  be  borne  in  the  same  proportion. 
Neither  of  these  contingencies  had  arisen; 
on  the  contrary,  the  debt  of  Ireland,  by 
legislative  mismanagement  and  injustice, 
had  increased  out  of  all  proportion.  In 
1800  it  was  24,000,000?.,  and  in  1817  it 
was  120,000,000?. ;  the  increase  altogether 
being  .09  per  cent  for  England,  and  about 
300  per  cent  for  Ireland ;  and  yet  it  was 
declared  that  a  casus  had  been  made  out 
for  a  consolidation  of  the  Exchequers,  and 
that  the  time  liad  come  when  taxation 
ought  to  be  made  equal.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  Exchequers  had  been  accom- 
plished in  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  Act  of  Union,  and  all  the  subsequent 
financial  measures  founded  upon  that  con- 
solidation were,  in  consequence,  as  com- 
pletely illegal  as  they  were  grossly  unjust. 
Ireland,  it  might  be,  had  failed  to  contri- 
bute equally;  but  no  good  reason  could  be 
shown  why  she  should  have  done  s<».  Eng- 
land had  failed  to  maintain,  by  separate 
taxation,  the  separate  liabilities  imposed 
on  her  by  the  Act  of  Union;  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  policy  of  Parliament  had  been 


to  make  Ireland  bankrupt,  thus  orippling 
one  country  while  they  crashed  the  other. 
Whatever  happened  to  increase  the  expen- 
diture of  England,  operated  in  absorbing 
every  available  shilling  from  Ireland.  He 
calculated  that  since  the  Union  Ireland 
had  paid  60,000,000?.  more  than  her  pro- 
per share,  and,  on  that  ground  alone,  he 
claimed  for  her  the  consideration  of  this 
country  in  a  period  of  distress,  not  as  a 
grant  of  charity,  but  an  act  of  justice.  As 
to  separate  taxation,  England  only  paid 
10,500,000?.,  while  her  proper  share,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  was  15,000,000?.,  and  in  that  esti- 
mate he  reckoned  the  income-tax,  which 
was  only  laid  on  four  or  five  years  ago;  so 
that  the  fact  was,  deducting  the  income-* 
tax,  England  only  paid  about  5,000,0001. 
of  separate  taxation.  It  has  been  asierted 
that  Ireland  had  had  compensation  for  all 
this,  in  an  indirect  way,  since  the  Union, 
being  free  from  certain  imposts,  as  the 
assessed  taxes ;  but  he  contended  that 
there  was  no  force  in  that  argument, 
as  Great  Britain  had  relieved  herself 
in  far  greater  proportion  from  those  taxes 
than  she  had  relieved  Ireland.  In  the 
aggregate.  Great  Britain  had  relieved  her- 
self from  47,000,000?.,  while  she  had  re- 
lieved  Ireland  from  only  2,000,000?.  of  the 
same  taxation.  All  this  time  Ireland  paid 
the  expenses  of  her  civil  and  military  es- 
tablishments; for,  although  defrayed  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  it  came  oat  of 
that  part  of  the  fund  which  was  produced 
by  Irish  money.  The  remittances  from 
the  British  Exchequer  to  Ireland,  since  the 
Union  up  to  January  1,  1845,  had  only 
been  7,500,000?,,  while  the  total  remitted 
from  the  Irish  Exchequer  to  the  British 
had  been  26,700,000?.,  being  a  balance  of 
19,200,000?.  in  favour  of  Ireland,  or,  ad- 
ding to  the  remittances  since  1845,  a  total 
excess  of  remittances  from  Ireland  of 
19,789,591?.  Such  were  his  general  views 
of  what  England  owed  to  Ireland  in  regard 
to  money  matters;  and  when  the  question 
came  before  the  House  in  a  fairer  and 
more  legitimate  manner,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  develop  his  argument  at  greater 
length.  He  had,  in  drawing  to  a  conclu- 
sion, to  notice  the  last  part  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  Motion,  viz.  the  effect  of  the 
Union  upon  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland, 
a  subject  which,  as  the  hon.  Member  had 
well  stated,  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
House.  In  consequence  of  the  poverty  of 
Ireland,  and  the  superior  wealth  of  this 
coimtry,  there  was  a  constant  immigration 
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of  patiperB  into  England.  This  was  one  of 
the  evils  which  the  Union  had  brought 
upon  them.  The  poor-rates  of  this  country 
were  enormous,  in  consequence  of  this  im- 
migration— the  people  were  impoverished 
by  the  number  of  paupers  that  came  among 
them,  and  the  existing  distress  in  Ireland 
had  greatly  aggravated  the  evil.  He  would 
be  content  to  be  covered  with  shame  and 
ridicule  if  his  prediction  was  not  realised — 
that  the  consequence  of  the  Irish  poor-law 
— ^in  which  many  hon.  Members  gloried  as 
providing  a  remedy  for  the  pauperism  of 
Ireland — ^would  be  that  it  would  stimulate 
the  immigration  of  paupers  into  this  coun- 
try. He  maintained  that  the  poor  would 
find  their  way  into  this  country  as  surely 
as  water  found  its  level.  The  effect  of  the 
poor-law  would  be  to  break  down  the 
classes  upon  whom  the  poor-rate  fell,  and 
add  them  to  the  general  mass  of  paupers. 
He  did  not  speak  of  the  present  distress; 
he  spoke  of  what  would  be  found  to  be  the 
permanent  effect  of  the  poor-law,  which 
they  thought  was  to  take  Ireland  off  their 
shoulders.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
G.  Grey),  in  his  brief  answer  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham,  had 
alluded  to  the  repeal  debate  in  1834.  Since 
that  debate  had  been  alluded  to,  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  would  take  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding the  House  of  the  promise  then 
solemnly  made  by  one  of  the  largest  ma- 
jorities on  record  in  rejecting  a  Motion 
which  was  supported  by  forty  Members 
identified  with  the  Irish  people — a  promise 
which  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  concurrence  of  the  Sove- 
reign then  on  the  Throne,  and  which  was, 
therefore,  a  pledge  from  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm,  viz.,  that  in  expressing  their 
resolution  to  maintain  the  legislative  Union 
inviolate,  they  were  determined  to  **  perse- 
vere in  applying  their  best  attention  to  the 
removal  of  all  just  causes  of  complaint, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  all  well-considered 
measures  of  improvement.'*  Had  that  pro- 
mise been  carried  out  ?  What  grievances 
had  been  removed  ?  Were  not  the  people 
of  Ireland  at  that  moment  crying  out  for 
relief,  and  could  not  obtain  it  ?  Did  not  the 
Government  confess  that  the  landlord  and 
tenant  question  constituted  a  serious  griev- 
ance, and  did  not  that  grievance  still  re- 
main unredressed,  the  Government  having 
put  it  off  from  time  to  time  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded ?  Thirteen  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  promise  was  made  which  he  had  just 
quoted,  and  their  grievances  were  still  un- 


redressed. Nay,  more,  the  promise  had  not 
merely  been  unfulfilled,  it  had  been  actually 
violated.  They  had  Coercion  Acts  imposed 
upon  them  in  place  of  obtaining  a  removal 
of  grievances;  they  had  had  a  scanty  and 
crippled  Municipal  Reform  Bill  thrust  upon 
them;  their  elective  franchise  unjustly  li- 
mited, and  which  was  declining  every  day, 
and  yet  no  hand  was  raised  to  remedy  it. 
There  were  a  thousand  other  grievai^ces 
which  had  never  been  touched.  He  did 
not  mean  to  taunt  the  House  with  this ; 
he  merely  wished  to  remind  them  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  Parliament,  when  they 
were  starting  under  fairer  auspices  than 
usual,  of  the  solemn  pledge  and  covenant 
which  had  been  made  to  Ireland — a  pledge 
which  had  been  ratified  by  the  House  of 
Peers  and  the  Throne,  and  which,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  as  binding  as  a  legislative 
Act;  and  he  conjured  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  necessity  of  granting  them  at  last 
a  full,  entire,  and  ample  redress  of  those 
grievances  which  they  were  pledged  to  re- 
move. For  himself,  he  believed  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  would  prove  the  only 
real  benefit  to  his  country.  The  great  and 
wasting  evil  of  Ireland  was  the  draining  of 
money  out  of  her;  and  he  saw  no  means  of 
restoring  this  vital  necessary  except  by  the 
re-establishment  of  a  domestic  legislature. 
A  tax  on  absenteeism,  which  some  looked 
to  as  a  remedy,  was  a  forced  and  unna- 
tural expedient — though  he  admitted  that 
occasionally  it  might  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  artificial  remedies  for  artificial 
evils;  but  in  this  case  he  would  give  the 
means  of  inducing  absentees  to  return 
home  without  any  such  interference.  A 
native  Parliament  would  bring  them  back 
again.  It  would  bo  their  interest  to  return 
and  watch  the  progress  of  legislation  and 
its  effects  upon  life  and  property.  A  do- 
mestic legislature,  therefore,  would  supply 
the  landlords  with  a  direct  self-interett  in 
remaining  at  home;  it  would  stop  the  drain 
of  money  out  of  Ireland,  and  lead  to  its 
being  spent  in  that  country;  it  would  re- 
vive trade  and  commerce;  it  would  enable 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  better  because 
richer  customers  to  England,  and  in  this 
way  would  benefit  both  countries — for  he 
could  not  suppose  such  a  solecism  in  the 
providence  of  God  as  the  prosperity  of  the 
one  country  hurting  that  of  the  other;  it 
would  make  the  empire  prosperous  and 
happy  at  home,  and  strong  and  irresistible 
in  its  power  abroad. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  was  of  opinion,  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  fallen  from  the 
2C2 
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hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
Ireland  was  far  too  lightly  taxed.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  the  income-tax  should  not 
be  extended  to  Ireland,  or  why  assessed 
taxes  should  not  be  imposed.  He  was  sure 
he  spoke  the  sense  of  the  country  when  he 
declared  that  the  burdens  of  Ireland,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  the  hon.  Member  had 
alleged,  too  heavy,  were  far  too  light.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  the  Government  would 
not  be  induced  by  the  constant  howl  of  the 
Irish  Members — by  their  continual  dunning 
and  boring  for  money — to  yield  to  their 
unreasonable  demands.  With  respect  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Union,  he  believed  that, 
if  agreed  to,  the  result  would  be  that  the 
people  of  the  north  of  Ireland  would  not 
tolerate  being  domineered  over  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  south;  that  a  civil  war  would 
consequently  ensue;  and  that  after  a  time 
a  military  despotism  would  be  established, 
and  we  should  then  be  in  greater  peril  than 
ever  from  such  dangerous  neighbours.  He 
had  thought  that  the  Chartists  of  England 
and  the  Repealers  of  Ireland  were  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other;  he  knew  they  used 
to  be;  but  it  would  appear  that  their  feuds 
were  at  length  healed  up,  and  that  they 
were  now  overbidding  each  other  for  popu- 
larity in  the  same  cause.  With  respect  to 
the  Irish  landlords,  he  thought  their  case 
exceedingly  hard — seeing  that  if  they  re- 
mained on  their  estates  they  were  liable  to 
be  shot,  and  that  if  they  were  absent  it 
was  proposed  to  make  them  liable  to  addi- 
tional taxation.  They  were  thus  placed 
between  two  fires.  The  hon.  Member  had 
appealed  to  the  English  people  to  do  more 
for  the  Irish,  and  had  endeavoured  to  show 
that,  as  regarded  the  past,  Ireland  owed 
nothing  to  England.  That  was  a  good  rea- 
son why  John  Bull  should  not  give  any 
more;  for  if  Ireland  disallowed  the  debt 
which  was  already  owing,  what  chance  was 
there  of  getting  back  that  which  was  now 
asked  ?  One  could  hardly  help  mixing  up 
the  Coercion  Bill  with  this  debate.  He 
confessed  ho  was  one  of  those  who  strongly 
sympathised  with  the  Irish  people  when 
the  Arms  Bill  was  passed.  He  was  not 
then  convinced  that  it  was  a  fitting  mea- 
sure under  the  circumstances;  but  he  now 
certainly  regretted  his  conduct  in  voting 
against  it  on  that  occasion.  He  considered 
himself  in  some  degree  responsible  for  the 
outrages  which  had  followed.  But,  even 
if  he  had  not  changed  his  opinion  upon  that 
point,  the  present  measure  was  one  of  a 
totally  different  character,  and  to  which 
the  same  strong  objection  could  not  apply. 


He  was  surprised,  indeed,  to  see  any  oppo- 
sition offered  to  a  measure  which  every  one 
must  know  to  be  absolutely  necessary ; 
and,  if  the  opposition  were  continued,  he 
thought  the  Government  would  be  justified 
in  carrying  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  at 
once  into  effect  on  their  own  responsibilitj, 
and  then  calling  for  an  indemnity.  Unless 
they  did  something  of  this  kind,  all  those 
who  had  been  marked  out  for  assassination 
would  be  assassinated  in  the  interval.  He 
would  not  say  that  hon.  Members  delayed 
the  passing  of  the  Bill  with  that  intention; 
but  certainly  such  would  be  its  effect. 
Some  years  ago  one  of  the  most  unpopular 
votes  a  Member  could  give  was  in  favour 
of  a  Coercion  Bill;  but  this  was  no  longer 
the  case.  The  public  felt  that  the  Minis- 
ters would  be  unworthy  of  their  position 
if  they  did  not  propose  such  a  measure. 
He  gave  them  great  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  carried  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  It  was  es- 
sential to  the  proper  working  of  that  law, 
however,  that  the  landlords  should  be  en- 
abled to  improve  their  estates;  and  this 
could  only  be  done  by  a  totally  different 
mode  of  cultivation  from  that  which  gene- 
rally prevailed.  This  rendered  it  necessary 
that  there  should  be  ejectments;  because 
the  farms  were  often  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  number  of  persons,  and  the  small 
farmers  were  unable  to  use  the  proper  ma- 
chinery, and  unless  those  small  tenants 
were  dispossessed,  and  ejectments  effected 
by  wholesale,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
the  land  could  be  properly  cultivated.  This 
seemed  a  hard  measure — he  admitted  it 
sounded  harsh — ^but  he  was  convinced  that 
it  was  the  only  thing  that  could  lead  to 
the  permanent  good  of  the  people  them- 
selves. The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell)  had  last  night  attempted  to  show  that 
the  murders  had  not  taken  place  without 
some  palliating  circumstances;  but,  unless 
the  hon.  Member  had  had  a  better  defence 
to  offer  than  he  had  yet  produced,  the  hon. 
Member  should  have  let  the  subject  alone. 
What  justification  had  he  offered  in  regard 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Roe?  The  reason 
assigned  for  that  murder  was,  that  Mr. 
Roe  had  broken  faith  with  a  tenant.  He 
had  great  respect  for  the  Irish  tenantry; 
but  if  every  man  who  told  a  lie  to  them 
was  to  be  shot,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
it  was  rather  hard  treatment.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  the  proposed  Coer- 
cion Bill  must  be  passed  immediately; 
otherwise  the  murders  would  increase 
tenfold. 
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Mr.  OTLAHERTY  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  down  was  altogether 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland. 
There  was  no  Memher  in  the  House  who 
was  more  anxious  to  suppress  the  atrocious 
crimes  which  had  recently  disfigured  his 
unfortunate  country  than  he  was,  nor  one 
more  ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  could  it  be  shown 
that  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  country  were 
carried  out  with  impartiality  and  vigour. 
He  should  consider  it  his  duty  to  vote 
against  the  Arms  Bill  in  all  its  stages,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  the  ordinary  law  was 
not  carried  out  with  impartiality.  He 
would  mention  two  instances  of  this.  One 
of  them  occurred  at  the  Gal  way  assizes, 
where  a  man  was  tried  for  seduction  and 
murder.  He  was  convicted,  but  some 
points  were  reserved,  which  were  ably  ar- 
gued before  the  twelve  Judges,  who,  how- 
ever, confirmed  the  sentence.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  the  man,  if  he  was  not 
pardoned,  was  allowed  to  die  of  fever  in 
the  jail.  The  other  case  was  one  of  bigamy, 
which  was  tried  at  Dublin.  Here,  too,  the 
man  was  convicted;  but  some  points  were 
raised,  which  the  twelve  Judges  again  over- 
ruled. He  was  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation;  he  was  sent  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary for  a  few  months;  and  now  he  was  en- 
joying the  salubrious  air  of  Southern  Italy. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  poor-law, 
but  as  an  active  administrator  of  that  law, 
he  could  tell  them  that  the  poor-law  was  a 
measure  of  confiscation,  and  though  even- 
tually it  might  prove  beneficial,  yet  as  a 
means  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  pre- 
sent times,  the  poor-law  was  the  most  pre- 
posterous scheme  that  ever  was  devised. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  who  believed  that  the 
restoration  to  Ireland  of  a  separate  legis- 
lature would  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people,  both  in  a  social  and  a  moral  sense, 
he  had  to  express  his  regret  that  this  sub- 
ject had  been  introduced  at  this  particular 
time.  He  had  exerted  all  the  influence 
which  he  possessed  with  the  hon.  Mover, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  him  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  question  for  at 
least  one  month;  and  his  motives  for  giving 
that  advice  were  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  all  those  hon.  Members  who,  like  him- 
self, were  pledged  to  repeal,  to  attend  there 
during  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  such 
great  national  and,  he  might  say,  imperial 
importance.  Ho  regretted  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  prevail  on  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, because  he  thought  that  the  discus- 


sion of  a  question  of  such  magnitude  re- 
quired more  notice.  Let  him  not  be  un- 
derstood to  express  regret  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  subject  on  any  other  grounds. 
He  trusted  he  should  not  be  accused  of 
being  actuated  by  any  feelings  of  jealousy; 
for  let  it  be  introduced  by  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber, however  generally  opposed  to  his  own 
views,  he  should  still  have  felt  bound  to  sup- 
port it.  As  the  question  had  been  brought 
before  the  House,  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
shrink  from  his  duty  in  voting  for  the  Com- 
mittee, which  he  believed  to  be  a  most  ra- 
tional and  reasonable  course,  inasmuch  as 
a  Committee  must  necessarily  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiry.  As  they  had 
just  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  the  currency,  he  trusted 
they  would  be  induced  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample in  the  present  instance.  Before 
expressing  his  opinions  on  this  subject,  he 
must  be  permitted  to  advert  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock,  which, 
he  confessed,  he  had  heard  with  consider- 
able surprise.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  on 
the  Coercion  Bill;  and  that  probably,  as 
the  hon.  Member  had  not  succeeded  in 
finding  an  opportunity  of  delivering  it  then, 
he  had  thought  he  might  dovetail  it  into 
the  present  discussion.  It  appeared  to  him 
a  most  unfortunate  exhibition  on  the  part 
of  the  hon.  Member.  He  certainly  was 
greatly  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  Member 
apologise  for  having  voted  against  coercion 
on  a  former  occasion,  and  hoped  the  House 
would  pause  before  granting  him  absolu- 
tion. He  thought  Ireland  not  suflSciently 
taxed,  but  wisely  abstained  from  giving 
reasons  for  his  belief.  Ireland,  to  be  sure, 
was  exempt  from  income-tax;  but  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  whole  property  of  Ireland, 
as  ascertained  under  the  poor-law  valuation, 
was  only  13,187,000^,  and  that  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  taxation  was  imposed  ex- 
clusively on  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  that 
this  enormous  load  was  now  increased  by 
the  imposition  of  a  poor-law,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  think  how  the  hon.  Member  could 
justify  his  assertion.  When  he  spoke  of 
13,187,000?.,  he  must  be  understood  as 
differing  altogether  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Galway  with  regard  to  the  poor-law. 
He  rejoiced  at  its  imposition,  and  believed 
that  if  worked  out  properly,  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  lay  the  foundation  of  substantial 
prosperity  in  Ireland.  He  believed  the 
principle  of  the  law  to  be  sound,  although 
its  details  might  require  considerable  im- 
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provemont.  The  land  in  Ireland  was 
enormously  mortgaged,  and  a  very  great 
part  of  the  13,000,000^.  made  its  way  into 
ths  pockets  of  mortgagees  and  annuitants^ 
hy  whom  not  one  penny  of  the  tax  was 
paid.  He  knew  of  an  estate  worth 
8,000?.  a  year  charged  with  mortgages 
and  annuities  to  the  amount  of  6,0002.  per 
annum;  and  he  asked,  was  it  reasonable 
that  the  nominal  owner  and  his  tenants 
should  pay  the  entire  rate,  and  the  annui- 
tant and  the  mortgagee  escape  without 
paying  anything?  This  was  a  matter 
which  required  alteration.  But  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tavistock  intimated  that  there 
was  an  alternative;  that  is,  the  tenant  had 
an  alternative.  He  presumed  the  hon. 
Member  alluded  to  the  safety-valve  of  the 
poor-law.  Now,  as  he  must  be  more 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ire- 
land than  the  hon.  Member  could  pretend 
to  be,  he  begged  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
total  inability  of  the  property  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  to  bear  the  burden.  He  begged 
to  direct  his  attention  to  a  Parliamentary 
paper,  published  by  order  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  within  the  last  month. 
That  paper  contained  an  account  of  the 
number  of  men  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment last  year  upon  the  public  roads.  It 
gave,  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  labourers  employed  under  the 
Labour-rate  Act  at  730,000;  and  let  him 
remind  the  House  of  the  fact,  also,  that 
that  Labour-rate  Act  having  ceased,  the 
other  Act,  which  empowered  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  rations  for  the  people  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  on  the  expiration  of 
tlie  first  Act  came  into  operation;  and  let 
hira  remind  the  House,  that  on  the  4th  of 
July,  the  number  of  paupers  in  Ireland 
receiving  rations  was  2,606,000.  How 
was  it  possible  to  maintain  such  a  mass  of 
poverty  ?  [An  Hon.  Member  :  How  much 
is  the  poor-rate  in  the  pound?]  He  was 
asked,  how  much  in  the  pound  the  poor- 
rate  was  ?  A  very  proper  question,  and 
one  whicli  he  was  totally  unable  to  answer. 
He  would  tell  the  House  why.  The  poor- 
rate  was  not  a  uniform  rate,  but  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  pressure  in  particular  dis- 
tricts. He  knew,  that  in  Dublin  there 
was  one  rate  on  one  side  of  the  LifFey,  and 
a  different  rate  on  the  other;  in  some  dis- 
tricts it  amounted  to  3*.  in  the  pound,  and 
in  others  to  three  times  that  sum.  But  ho 
must  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  out  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Member.  Mayo  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000.     In  March  last,  the  num- 


ber of  able-bodied  persons  employed  on  the 
public  roads  there  exceeded  130,000,  and 
when  they  ceased  to  he  employed,  and  the 
Ration  Act  came  into  operation,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  receiving  rations  per  daj 
was  300,000 — 75  per  cent  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation. How  was  the  poor-law  to  work 
there  ?  When  the  House  recollected  this 
fact,  that  the  entire  rental  of  Mayo  under 
the  sworn  valuation  for  the  poor-law  was 
in  round  numbers  only  318,000^.  per  an- 
num, they  would  see  that  it  would  scarcely 
afford  more  than  11,  per  head  per  annum 
for  the  pauperism  of  the  county.  They 
had,  moreover,  the  testimony  both  of  the 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Mayo,  that  the  entire  rental  of  the  county 
would  not  sustain  its  pauper  population  for 
three  months.  The  poor-law  provided  that 
no  man  in  Ireland  should  be  entitled  to 
out-door  relief  who  held  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  statute  acre  of  land.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
persons  holding  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  who  had  received  rations  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland.  In  the  province  of  Lein- 
ster  he  foimd  the  number  of  able-bodied 
men  26,208,  women  15,665,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  families  of  these  able-bodied 
persons,  87,324;  in  Munster,  50,204  men» 
31,878  women,  and  their  families,  152,412; 
in  Cork,  86,497  men,  43,213  women, 
their  families,  268,192;  in  Ulster,  pros- 
perous Ulster,  25,584  men,  14,404  women, 
their  families,  67,055.  All  these  were  to 
be  turned  out,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
ideas  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistook. 
To  secure  that  beauty  of  landscape,  and 
form  those  splendidly-planted  parks  which 
he  had  so  much  at  heart,  these  people  were 
to  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  crazy  ves- 
sels, huddled  together  without  sufficient 
ventilation  or  medical  aid — with  less  care 
bestowed  on  them  than  the  British  Govem- 
ment  had  taken  for  the  blacks  shipped  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  to  be  sold  on  the  coast  of 
America.  But  what  matter  about  them  ? 
The  landlord  and  his  legitimate,  ay,  and 
his  illegitimate  rights  were  to  he  support- 
ed. If  this  were  a  specimen  of  imperial 
legislation,  the  converts  to  repeal,  he  ap- 
prehended, would  enormously  increase.  He 
trusted  he  had  shown  to  the  House  that 
the  course  advised  by  the  hon.  Member 
was  impracticable,  and,  if  practicable,  that 
it  would  be  cruel  in  the  extreme.  If  the 
poor-rate  should  amount  to  10«.  in  the 
pound  on  the  entire  valuation  of  the  island, 
he  should  have  no  objection,  hut  would  ra- 
ther rejoice  to  see  that  blister  put  on  the 
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backs  of  tlie  cruel  landlords;  and  be  sbould 
also  be  glad  tbat  tbe  people  of  England 
sbould  not  be  called  upon  to  support  Irisb 
pauperism.  Tbe  Act  be  believed  to  be 
rigbt  in  principle,  and  as  long  as  be  could 
raise  bis  voice  in  tbat  House  or  elsewbere, 
it  sbould  be  raised  in  defence  of  tbat  prin- 
ciple. He  would  not  fartber  digress  from 
tbe  subject  immediately  under  considera- 
tion. On  tbe  subject  of  tbe  repeal  of  tbe 
Union  be  bad  very  little  to  say.  Tbe 
question  bad  been  so  tborougbly  discussed 
tbere  and  elsewbere,  tbat  be  knew  tbe 
House  would,  like  bimself,  regard  it  as  a 
twice-told  tale;  tbe  figures  bad  been  all 
properly  worked  out,  and  tbe  wbole  ques- 
tion bad  been  placed  before  tbe  Imperial 
Parliament  and  before  tbe  country,  by 
men  possessing  far  more  ability  to  place 
tbe  subject  in  a  clear  ligbt  tban  be  could 
pretend  to.  It  appeared  to  bim,  tberefore, 
quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  tbe  question; 
for  it  was  a  pounds,  sbillings,  and  pence 
question,  after  all.  He  believed  tbat  tbe 
effect  of  tbe  Union  bad  been  to  impoverisb 
Ireland  witbout  enricbing  England.  Tbe 
effect  of  tbe  Union  was,  day  by  day,  to 
lower  Ireland  in  tbe  scale  of  wealtb  and 
social  comfort,  witbout  conferring  any  sub- 
stantial benefit  on  England.  Time  was 
wben,  in  Ireland,  to  ridicule  tbe  curl  of  a 
bisbop's  wig  was  considered  disloyal,  and 
to  refuse  tbe  payment  of  titbes  was  some- 
tbing  like  bigb  treason;  but  times  were 
altered,  and  they  could  now  do  tbe  one  and 
tbe  otber  witb  impunity.  He  believed  be 
possessed  as  extensive  an  acquaintance  as 
most  people  witb  bis  own  country — be 
knew  its  position  and  condition  intimately 
for  tbe  last  tbirty  years — and  be  could 
assure  tbe  House  tbat  every  class  of  tbe 
community,  from  the  peer  to  tbe  peasant, 
felt  tbat  tbey  wanted  sometbing — felt  tbat 
tbey  were  in  want  of  some  improvement. 
[Laughter,]  He  bad  no  objection  to  bon. 
Members  laugbing;  be  liked  a  laugb,  for 
tbere  was  sometbing  refreshing  it;  for  tbey 
would  be  all  in  better  temper,  and  more 
capable  of  discussing  tbe  question  after- 
wards. In  Ireland,  even  tbe  Protest- 
ants began  to  fold  tbeir  arms,  and  ask 
one  another  what  tbey  had  derived  from 
tbe  Union?  It  bad  diminished  the  number 
of  tbeir  bishops,  abolished  a  portion  of  tbe 
tithes,  by  taking  away  twenty-five  per 
cent;  and  the  Parliament  seemed  even  dis- 
posed to  meddle  with  the  balance.  In  tbe 
large  towns,  the  old  Protestant-ascendancy 
party  were  beginning  to  say  that  tbey  bad 
oeen  attacked  in  theu:  strongholds — that 


tbe  corporations  which  the  otber  party  call- 
ed the  rotten  corporations  had  been  de« 
stroyed,  and  tbeir  influence  annihilated  to 
a  certain  extent.     He  rejoiced  at  this,  be- 
cause it  showed  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  was  no  longer  a  sectarian  question. 
The  Protestants  were  now  beginning  to 
advocate  it;  and  he  did  not  know  more  un- 
compromising  opponents  of  repeal    than 
were  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Members 
who  had  been  returned  to  that  House.  He 
believed  that  a  strong  feeling  was  growing 
up  in  Ireland  that  repeal  sbould  be   no 
longer  regarded  as  a  sectarian  question. 
The  city  of  Dublin  was  to  a  man  most 
anxious  to  have  a  repeal  of  the  Union. 
His  presence  in  that  House  was  an  evi- 
dence of  that  anxiety  on  tbe  part  of  the 
people;  and  he  had  been  sent  there  prin- 
cipally by  men  who  believed  that  the  most 
urgent  necessity  existed  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Union.     They  felt  that  in  that 
House  the  question  had  never  yet  received 
a  fair  consideration.    Tbey  believed  that  it 
was  likely  to  receive  a  favourable  considera- 
tion then;  and  although  he  bad  heard,  before 
be  had  entered  that  House,  that  a  strong 
party  feeling  existed,  be  had  experienced 
none  of  it.     He  had  heard  that  there  were 
two  sides  to  tbe  House,  and  he  now  found 
tbere  was  only  one.     Certainly,  when  the 
object  was  to  introduce  a  measure  of  coer- 
cion for  Ireland,  there  was  only  one  side; 
for  all  parties  appeared  to  bo  unanimous  in 
its  favour.     It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
time  tbe  question  should  be  fairly  and  dis- 
passionately considered.     He  believed,  in 
his  conscience,  tbat  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  tbe  empire  were  involved  in  the 
repeal  of  tbe  Act  of  Union;  for  every  day 
was  adding  to  the  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction of  the  people  of  Ireland.     He  did 
not  think  that  their  opinions  ought  to  be 
lightly  thrown  overboard;  for  tbey  formed 
one-third  of  the  empire  in  population  and 
geographical  extent.    lie  did  not  think  the 
British  House  of  Commons  had  sufficient 
local  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  to  carry  out  legislation  as  it 
ought  to  be  carried  out  for  that  country; 
at  tbe  same  time,  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science that  the  majority  of  that  House, 
whether  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories,  wore 
desirous  of  doing  tbe  best  they  could  for 
Ireland — tbey  were  anxious  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  people — but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  did  not  know  how.     It  hap- 
pened unfortunately  for  Ireland,  that  she 
had  been  quacked.     She  was  like  a  man 
who,  having  a  slight  cold,  instead  of  ap« 
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plying  to  a  regularly  qualified  physician, 
had  recourse  to  a  quack,  and  after  dismiss- 
ing one  quack,  called  in  another;  and  Ire- 
land, subjected  to  this  Whig  and  Tory 
quackery,  was  now  like  a  patient  in  a  state 
of  absolute  prostration.  Ho  would  remind 
the  House  that  in  1800  they  had  found 
Ireland  happy  and  prosperous;  while  every 
year  since,  she  had  been  deteriorating,  and 
now,  in  the  year  1847,  she  was  little  bet- 
ter than  a  great  mendicity  institution. 
With  a  population  of  8.000,000,  she  ex- 
hibited an  amount  of  pauperism  of  at  least 
4,000,000.  He  really  wondered  the  legis- 
lators of  that  country  were  not  ashamed  of 
such  a  result.  He  did  not  blame  the  peo- 
ple of  England  altogether;  the  fault  was 
not  exclusively  theirs,  for  the  Irish  people 
were  themselves  in  fault.  At  all  events, 
pauperism  existed  in  Ireland  to  an  enor- 
mous extent ;  and  not  only  did  Ireland 
suffer,  but  England  suffered  also.  So  ex- 
tensive was  their  pauperism,  that  it  visited 
every  nation  of  the  earth.  Let  them  read 
the  accounts  from  America — let  them  read 
the  accounts  from  Canada — and  they  would 
find  that  the  unfortunate  emigrants  who 
went  out  to  those  colonies  from  Ireland 
carried  pestilence  and  famine  across  the 
Atlantic.  An  enormous  loss  of  life  had 
taken  place  not  only  among  those  unfortu- 
nate people,  but  also  among  the  people  of 
America.  He  would  ask,  was  this  appal- 
ling system  to  continue  any  longer  ?  Had 
they  no  cure  for  such  a  state  of  things  but 
a  Coercion  Bill?  Since  the  fatal  day  when 
the  Act  of  Union  was  carried,  they  had 
had  twenty  or  thirty  Coercion  Bills ;  and 
now,  in  1847,  the  only  remedy  they  could 
devise  was  a  repetition  of  coercion.  No 
man  could  abhor  more  than  he  did  the 
crimes  that  were  perpetrated  in  Ireland;  and 
he  was  particularly  disgusted  with  the  atro- 
cious perpetrators  of  those  crimes  just  now, 
because  they  had  taken  the  very  particular 
time  when  the  people  of  Ireland  required 
aid  from  the  people  of  England,  and  their 
conduct  had  steeled  many  an  English  heart 
against  any  further  consideration  of  Irish 
grievances.  He  trusted,  as  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  existed  upon  the  subject, 
that  the  reasonable  proposition  of  the  lion, 
and  learned  Member  for  Nottingham  would 
be  acceded  to.  If  it  was  founded  upon 
justice  and  truth,  it  would  prevail;  but  if 
it  was  founded  upon  falsehood  and  decep- 
tion, the  sooner  the  question  was  set  at  rest 
the  better.  Whatever  the  fate  of  the  pre- 
sent Motion  might  be,  he  trusted  that  some 
hon.  Member  would  take  the  sense  of  the 


House,  and  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill 
to  dissolve  the  Act  of  Union. 

Dr.  BOWRINQ  had  intended  to  ad- 
dress the  House  on  this  subject,  not  be- 
cause he  thought  it  a  very  pressing  or  im- 
portant question,  but  because  it  was  likely 
to  become  so  from  the  state  of  feeling  pre- 
valent in  the  country.  He  could  gather, 
however,  from  various  indications  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  that  they  were  anxious 
to  proceed  to  more  practical  measures ; 
and  he  would  therefore  not  trespass  fur- 
ther upon  their  attention. 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  would  not  have  ad- 
dressed the  House,  but  that  he  found  it 
impossible,  representing  so  large  and  im- 
portant a  constituency  as  he  did,  to  give  a 
silent  vote  upon  such  a  question.  He  would 
not  have  suffered  himself  to  be  tempted  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock,  who  had 
taken  occasion  to  deliver  a  coercion  speech; 
but  he  could  not  help  congratulating  that 
hon.  Gentleman  on  his  having  got  rid  of  so 
much  ponderous  matter.  He  (Mr.  Roche) 
did  not  mean  to  weary  the  House  with  a  his- 
tory of  Ireland;  but  upon  one  point  he  should 
say  historically,  that  they  had  always  hither- 
to misgoverned  that  country,  because  they, 
being  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  did  not 
know  how  to  legislate  for  it.  And  the 
particular  fact  which  he  should  direct  him- 
self to  prove  was,  that  all  attempts  upon 
the  part  of  England  to  legislate  for  Ire- 
land had  tended  to  misgovemment.  Their 
legislation  had  rendered  life  and  property 
insecure,  and  had  reduced  the  country  to 
such  a  condition  as  was  presented  by  no 
other  in  Europe.  They  had  produced  dis- 
content on  the  part  of  the  people  during  a 
course  of  forty-seven  years*  mismanage- 
ment; and  they  were  then  listening  unwil- 
lingly to  him  because  they  were  anxious  to 
pass  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland.  He  could 
not  wonder  the  people  of  Ireland  had  no' 
confidence  in  them,  because  he  saw  no  wish 
or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment to  legislate  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  The  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland  had  been  ad- 
mitted on  both  sides  to  be  a  great  griev- 
ance; yet  for  forty-seven  years  they  had 
not  applied  themselves  to  redress  it.  It 
was  a  point  on  which  his  constituents  felt 
very  deeply,  and  was  one  of  those  practical 
grievances,  the  infliction  of  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  attributed  to  the  mislegisla- 
tiou  of  this  country.  They  had  often  also 
admitted  that,  with  regard  to  the  franchise, 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  reason  to  com- 
plain, and  that  upon  this  point  redress  was 
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required.  Yet  they  had  never  given  it, 
and  therefore  the  Irish  people  said,  that  as 
they  refused  to  give  them  redress,  they 
were  at  all  events  hound  to  afford  them  an 
opportunity  of  redressing  themselves.  He 
did  not  join  the  hon.  Memher  for  Limerick 
in  condemning  the  Memher  for  Notting- 
ham (Mr.  F.  O'Connor)  for  introducing 
this  Motion.  [Mr.  John  O'Connell:  I 
did  not  condemn  him.]  At  all  events,  he, 
for  one,  felt  obliged  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  introducing  the  Motion.  He  thought 
the  question  involved  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land as  much  as  it  did  those  of  Ireland. 
It  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  England  when  they  had  the  Irish  ques- 
tion continually  pressed  upon  them;  and  it 
was  impossible  for  Irish  Members  to  sit 
quietly  by  during  the  discussion  of  English 
business,  when  they  were  aware  of  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  their  own  constituents. 
He  said  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  so 
without  feeling  the  desire  of  bringing  those 
wants  and  grievances  before  the  House; 
the  consequence  was  an  Irish  debate,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  business  of  England 
was  not  done  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  Mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  would  be  interfered  with 
when  he  wanted  to  bring  on  one  of  those 
Motions  peculiarly  his  own;  and  the  House 
was  sickened,  unwillingly  so  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, but  nevertheless  they  would  con- 
tinue to  be  sickened  with  statements  of 
grievances  until  they  resolved  to  give  Ire- 
land legislative  power  over  her  own  re- 
sources. It  therefore  devolved  upon  the 
people  of  England  as  much  as  it  did  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland  to  unite  in  repealing 
the  Act  of  Union  between  the  countries. 
He  was  convinced  that  they  would  never 
be  able  to  depend  upon  the  faith  and  loy- 
alty of  the  people  of  Ireland  unless  they 
gave  her  back  her  own  Parliament.  They 
were  now  in  a  state  of  peace — if  not  exactly 
in  a  state  of  prosperity,  they  were  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition;  but  the  time 
might  come  when  they  would  want  their 
right  arm;  the  time  might  come  when  they 
would  want  the  people  of  Ireland;  and  he 
would  tell  them  that  if  the  people  were 
neglected,  if  their  grievances  were  left  un- 
redressed, when  that  time  arrived  they 
would  not  have  the  people  of  Ireland.  The 
people  would  say,  **  We  asked  you  for  re- 
dress, but  you  refused  it.  We  asked  you 
for  the  alternative,  namely,  permission  to 
redress  ourselves;  you  also  refused  that. 
So  now  you  may  fight  your  own  battles." 
Instead  of  finding  Ireland  a  friend,  they 
would  find  her  an  open  and  declared  enemy. 


Under  these  circumstances,  he  conindered 
the  real  way  to  serve  England  was  to  con- 
sent to  allow  Ireland  free  and  uncontrolled 
power  over  her  own  resources. 

Major  BLACKALL  said,  that  al- 
though  disposed  to  advocate  such  a  mea- 
sure as  was  now  proposed,  he  must  in  jus- 
tice to  himself  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
vote  he  intended  to  give.  He  should  not 
disagree  with  the  Motion  itself  if  it  had 
come  before  the  House  free  from  suspicion, 
and  had  emanated  from  a  source  in  which 
ho  had  confidence.  When,  however,  he 
found  it  brought  forward  by  an  Irishman 
not  representing  an  Irish  constituency, 
without  any  communication  whatever  with 
the  Irish  Members,  he  must  examine  more 
closely  the  reasons  that  must  have  influ- 
enced him  in  the  course  he  had  taken.  He 
roust  first,  then,  consider  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  been  for  many  years  a 
resident  in  Ireland,  and  that  upon  his 
patriotism  he  could  have  no  confidence. 
During  the  hon.  Member's  residence  in 
England,  he  thought  that  there  was  not 
much  in  his  general  conduct  to  add  lustre 
to  the  Irish  name.  Even  in  the  absence 
of  those  reasons,  he  should  be  disposed  to 
vote  against  this  Motion,  in  consequence 
of  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  Irish  Members 
to  accede  to  that  reasonable  and  moderate 
request  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. In  reply  to  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish 
Members  would  vote  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  would  tell  him  that  he  might  judge 
them  by  their  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
which  would  show  whether  they  had  con- 
fidence in  the  measures  to  be  brought  for- 
ward by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  or  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham.  He 
would  ask  hon.  Members  opposite  whether 
they  really  thought  that  they  were  pur- 
suing a  course  that  was  really  beneficial  to 
Ireland  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
last  said,  that  the  Irish  representatives 
would  throw  obstructions  in  the  way  of 
English  business,  by  which  England  would 
be  the  great  sufferer.  He  (Major  Black- 
all)  would  say,  that  the  obstruction  that 
was  now  given  to  measures  for  Ireland, 
would  be  a  much  greater  source  of  misery 
to  that  unfortunate  country  than  to  Eng- 
land. He  had  heard  much  said  as  to  the 
benefits  that  were  likely  to  arise  from  the 
introduction  of  a  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill.  He  did  not  entertain  any  sanguine 
hopes  that  such  a  Bill  would  remedy 
all  the  evils  of  Ireland.     He  should,  how* 
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ever,  be  disposed  to  support  any  measure 
that  would  DO  likely  to  remedy  the  evils 
under  which  this  country  suffered.  He 
hoped  that  the  Bill  introduced  by  Govern- 
ment would  be  pressed  forward  in  the  most 
prompt  manner  possible.  He  would  give 
every  support  possible  to  that  measure. 
That  there  was  a  necessity  for  coercion  in 
Ireland  he  thought  that  the  hardiest  of  the 
Government  opponents  would  not  deny. 
The  opposition  that  was  offered  to  the 
measures  of  the  Government  was  founded 
upon  the  mode  merely  in  which  it  was 
brought  forward.  Govdd  any  man  tell  him 
that  the  common  law  was  sufficient  to  put 
down  this  state  of  things,  which  was  bring- 
ing their  country  into  a  most  desperate 
condition  of  degradation  and  crime  ?  He 
must  advert  with  sorrow  to  the  tone  of  the 
debate  last  night.  Allusions  had  been 
made  to  the  harsh  tone  of  English  Mem- 
bers in  this  House.  He  must  confess,  when 
he  heard  the  observations  of  one  of  those 
hon.  Members  for  Ireland  last  night,  he 
thought  he  was  listening  to  one  of  those 
English  speeches  which  they  reprobated, 
rather  than  to  an  Irish  Member.  In  the 
observations  that  had  been  recently  made 
in  this  House,  great  blame  was  thrown 
upon  the  landlords  and  the  magistrates  in 
Ireland.  He  must  say,  he  thought  that  the 
conduct  of  the  landlords  during  the  last 
year  had  been  such  as  to  save  them  from 
the  reprobation  of  Irish  Members  at  all 
events.  He  must  remind  the  House  that 
during  the  past  year  they  were  exposed  to 
the  greatest  trials  and  misfortunes.  The 
law  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress  could  not 
be  carried  out  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Irish  landlords.  They  had  not  only  given 
up  their  rights,  but  the  little  money  that 
they  had  received  in  the  course  of  the 
year  was  dispensed  by  them  in  charity, 
without  which  the  people  would  have 
perished  in  much  greater  numbers  than 
had  already  died.  He  would  ask  hon. 
Members  opposite,  whether  the  obstruc- 
tion they  were  at  present  giving  to  the 
Government  was  calculated  to  benefit  Ire- 
land, when  they  recollected  the  measures 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  pledged 
themselves  to  introduce  for  the  good  of  the 
country?  He  trusted  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  press  forward  the  Bill  they  had 
introduced,  without  which  there  would  be 
no  cessation  of  crime  in  that  country.  He 
considered  that  they  were  pledged  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  for  the  settlement  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant  question.  They  were, 
however,  quite  right  to  take  the  course 


they  were  now  doing  of  enforcing  the  law. 
The  Coercion  Bill  would  be  found  very 
light  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  whose  judgment  and  discretion 
might  be  surely  depended  upon  while  di« 
recting  the  operations  of  this  measure  for 
the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  Her  Miyea- 
ty's  subjects  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  MAURICE  O'CONNELL  ob- 
served,  that  the  only  measure  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  pro- 
posed was  a  measure  of  coercion.  He 
preferred  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr. 
O'Connor)  to  the  propositions  of  the 
Government,  and  he  should  vote  for  that 
Motion.  The  Poor  Law  Act  was  no  re- 
medy for  the  evils  from  which  Ireland  suf- 
fered; and,  in  particular,  the  mode  of 
rating  was  highly  objectionable.  Ought 
the  Irish  people  to  be  subject  to  legislation 
to  which  persons  so  absolutely  ignorant  of 
Ireland  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock 
(Mr.  Trelawny)  were  parties?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton  (Dr.  Bowring)  was 
about  to  address  the  House,  when  a  mo- 
mentary pause  occurred,  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  having  been  earwigged  by 
somebody,  stated  shortly,  but  not  sweetly, 
that  he  should  abstain  from  addressmg  the 
House,  in  order  not  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  What  were  the  measures  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred  ?  Mea- 
sures to  be  swallowed  by  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, in  which  there  was  more  of  honey 
and  less  of  pickle  than  on  former  occa- 
sions. He  remembered  when  the  first  Co- 
ercion Bill  was  brought  in,  and  when  the 
first  reform  Parliament  assembled.  An 
extensive  reform  was  obtained  by  England, 
and  also  by  Scotland;  but  what  measure 
of  reform  was  given  to  Ireland  ?  The 
most  niggardly  that  could  be  devised— a 
measure  which  the  Irish  Attorney  General 
stated  that  he  would  not  have  ^brought  for- 
ward if  he  had  not  considered  it  a  Conser- 
vative measure — ^which,  in  Irish  politics, 
meant  a  Tory  measure.  After  the  Reform 
Bill  was  carried,  the  first  measure  brought 
into  that  House  was  a  Coercion  Bill  for 
Ireland ;  though  he  must  say  for  the  Whigs 
that  their  Coercion  Bills  had  become 

**  Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifullj  less," 

till  they  were  reduced  almost  to  a  non- 
entity. That  Bill  had  weakened  the  power 
of  the  then  Government,  and  was  never 
put  into  operation  in  any  one  county  of 
Ireland.    It  gave  courts-martial  die  power 
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of  trying  offences;  but  not  a  single  trial 
took  place  under  it.  But  the  Goyemment 
was  so  much  attached  to  the  system,  that, 
when  it  expired,  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  a  less  dangerous  and  more  con- 
stitutional, but  still  powerful  measure,  was 
obtained  from  the  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  was  the  Act  of  1835,  which 
also  turned  out  a  dead  letter.  That  Bill 
broke  up  the  Whig  party,  for  it  turned  the 
current  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland  against 
them.  The  same  party  was  in  power 
again  ;  but  they  had  commenced  their 
career  with  a  bad  omen ;  they  began  the 
first  Session  of  the  new  ParUament  with 
an  act  of  coercion  for  Ireland ;  yet  the  Irish 
Members  were  met  by  an  almost  universal 
request  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  present  Motion,  in  order  to  allow  the 
Government  to  follow  up  its  former  bad 
precedent.  He  could  not  consent  to  that 
course;  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  would  be  supported  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Irish  Members.  He 
warned  the  Government  against  persisting 
in  the  course  they  were  pursuing ;  it  would 
hurl  them  from  power,  as  it  had  done  their 
predecessors.  The  Irish  Members  were 
charged  with  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves ;  but  as  soon  as  they  forgot  all  pri- 
vate dissensions  to  protect  Ireland  from 
oppression,  they  were  turned  on  and  taunt- 
ed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tavistock  for 
uniting  and  forgetting  former  differences. 
But  if  they  could  not  get  justice,  they 
would  prevent  oppression  ;  at  all  events,  it 
should  not  be  their  fault  if  justice  was  not 
obtained.  They  had  often  been  told  that 
the  House  was  sick  of  hearing  the  **  Irish 
howl ;"  let  them  beware  how  they  changed 
it  into  a  **  war  cry.**  Let  them  consider 
in  what  a  position  the  country  stood  with 
regard  to  its  internal  defences;  they  knew 
on  what  a  slight  thread  hung  the  peace  of 
the  Continent ;  and  if  they  wished  to  be 
strong  let  them  lay  aside  Coercion  Bills 
and  conciliate  Ireland. 

Mr.  FAGAN  having  claimed  the  indul- 
gence and  forbearance  of  the  House  for 
himself  and  the  Irish  Members,  protested 
against  the  extent  to  which  the  Member 
for  Tavistock  had  imputed  unworthy  mo- 
tives to  them  for  the  course  they  were  adopt- 
ing on  the  Coercion  Bill.  If  he  believed 
it  to  be  just  and  necessary — if  he  thought 
it  would  prevent  a  single  crime,  or  stay 
the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  blood  in 
Ireland,  he  would  support  it,  were  it  ten 
times  more  severe.  When  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tavifitock  taunted  them  with  really 


believing  the  Bill  to  be  necessary,  although 
they  opposed  it,  he  did  not  do  them  jus- 
tice. As  to  the  question  of  repeal,  when 
he  recollected  that  7,000,000  out  of 
9,000,000  of  people  were  anxious  for  it — 
when  he  recollected  the  celebrated  debates 
of  1834,  and  the  eminent  men  who  took 
part  in  them — when  he  remembered  the 
solemn  promises  made  on  that  occasion, 
and  then  turned  to  the  state  of  the  House 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  discussion, 
and  observed  the  impatience  evidently 
created  by  it,  he  almost  regretted  the  sub- 
ject had  been  introduced.  He  would  com- 
mence the  few  observations  he  had  to  make 
on  it  by  stating  that  he  was  a  friend  of 
British  connexion  ;  it  was  for  the  interests 
of  both  countries  that  they  should  be 
united  under  one  Crown.  It  was  also  to 
the  advantage  of  England  that  Ireland 
should  prosper;  she  was  a  great  consumer  of 
English  exports;  and  a  Manchester  manu- 
facturer would  tell  them  that  Irish  destitu- 
tion had  been  a  main  cause  of  distress  and 
embarrassment  in  England.  He  would  lay 
it  down  as  a  position  which  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed, that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  was 
essentially  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
England  ;  and  he  undertook  to  show  that 
a  repeal  of  the  Union,  instead  of  rendering 
the  connexion  between  the  two  countries 
less  certain,  would  quite  re-establish  that 
connexion,  and  impart  to  it  the  best  and 
most  effectual  security.  If  he  further 
showed  that  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing 
legislative  Union  would  give  increased  se- 
curity to  Irish  property — if  he  did  that,  he 
thought  himself  fairly  entitled  to  claim  ap- 
probation for  at  least  the  fairness  of  his  ar- 
gument. To  him  it  appeared  that  through- 
out the  whole  public  of  Ireland  there  was 
no  class  so  much  interested  in  seeing  the 
Union  repealed  as  were  the  proprietors  of 
Irish  land.  In  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
there  was  no  class  more  interested,  or  so 
much  interested,  as  the  Irish  Protestant 
proprietary;  and  he  felt  entirely  persuaded 
that  if  they  believed  property  and  its 
rights  would  not  be  interfered  with,  they 
would  at  once  become  repealers.  He  could 
show  that  if  Ireland  were  allowed  to  manage 
her  own  affairs  there  would  not  be  the  least 
danger  of  separation.  The  question  of 
free  trade  might,  perhaps,  in  times  past, 
have  been  a  source  of  difference  between  the 
two  countries;  but  recent  legislation  had 
removed  that  obstacle  to  a  repeal  of  the 
Union.  Then,  as  to  such  questions  as  the 
regency  and  others,  on  which  the  old  Par- 
liaments   differed,    arrangements    might 
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easily  be  made  to  secure  agreement  be- 
tween the  legislatures  of  both  countries. 
In  the  British  Parliament,  as  at  present 
constituted,  Irish  interests  were  wholly 
neglected,  or  at  least  postponed  to  that 
period  of  the  Session  when  many  Irish 
Members  had  returned  to  their  own  coun- 
try, and  when  a  large  proportion  of  the 
English  Members  had  left  town.  Then, 
the  whole  expenditure  of  the  country  took 
place  in  England — the  Excise  and  the 
Customs  departments  were  consolidated, 
and  England  gained  all  the  benefit,  while 
Ireland  sustained  all  the  loss.  If  any  one 
thought  Ireland  had  prospered  by  the 
Union,  let  him  observe  the  consumption 
of  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  coffee  in 
that  country  before  and  since  the  Union, 
and  mark  how  different  was  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  consumption  of  the 
same  articles  in  England  in  the  same 
period.  Let  hon.  Members  refer  to  the 
statements  of  such  men  as  Lord  Clare, 
Lord  Plunkett,  and  Mr.  John  Foster  (the 
Speaker),  on  the  prosperous  and  advancing 
condition  of  Ireland  before  the  Union,  and 
then  turn  to  the  114  reports  that  had  been 
made  on  her  condition  since,  coming  down 
at  last  to  Lord  Devon's  account  of  the 
'*  badly-fed,  badly-housed,  badly -clothed'* 
population.  Look  at  her  geographical 
position,  her  fine  harbours,  her  water- 
power,  her  capabilities  and  resources — 
had  the  British  Parliament  directed  its 
attention  to  these?  The  manufactures 
of  Ireland  were  flourishing  before  the 
Union,  and  if  that  had  never  taken 
place  they  would  have  progressed;  the 
Union  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  manufactures  of  Ireland.  What 
promises  were  made  by  the  statesmen  who 
brought  about  the  Union — by  Mr.  Pitt, 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Clare,  and  others  ? 
Industry  was  to  be  encouraged,  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  improved,  and  or- 
der maintained. — The  hon.  Member,  who 
had  been  interrupted  in  almost  every  sen- 
tence by  the  calls  for  a  division,  now  be- 
came quite  unable  to  make  himself  heard,, 
owing  to  the  impatience  of  the  House.  At 
length  he  moved  that  the  debate  be  ad- 
journed. 

Mr.  WALTER:  I  should  not,  Sir, 
have  risen  to  address  the  House —  [''Or- 
der, order !"] 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  has  moved  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned,  and  another  hon.  Member  has 
seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  WALTER:  As  I  am  a  new  Mem- 


ber, I  hope  the  House  will  listen  to  me. 
The  observations  which  have  been  made 
by  the  hon.  Members  for  the  county  and 
the  city  of  Cork  (Mr.  E.  B.  Roche  and 
Mr.  Fagan)  have  induced  me  to  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  addressing  a  few  words  to 
the  House.  Those  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
favoured  the  House  with  their  opinions  as 
to  the  capacity  of  the  Irish  for  self-govern- 
ment. I  have  always  considered  that  the 
best  proof  of  the  capacity  of  a  people  for 
self-government — 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE :  The  hon.  Member 
for  Cork  not  having  been  heard  to-night 
with  that  attention  which  he  expected,  haa 
thought  right  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate.  I  understand  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham  does  not  rise  to 
second  the  Motion  for  adjournment. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  The  Motion  for  ad- 
journing the  debate  was  moved  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork,  and  was  seconded 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny.  I  saw 
him  rise  to  second  the  Motion;  and  I  ap- 
prehend the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
is  speaking  to  the  new  question,  whether 
the  debate  shall  now  be  adjourned. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
who  is  addressing  the  House  is  quite  in 
order,  inasmuch  as  he  is  addressing  him- 
self to  the  question  before  the  House,  that 
the  debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Mr.  WALTER:  I  was  about  to  say 
that  the  hon.  Members  for  the  city  and 
for  the  county  of  Cork  have  favoured  the 
House  with  their  opinions  as  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  Irish  people  for  self-govem- 
ment.  I  have  always  considered  that  one 
of  the  best  tests  of  the  capacity  of  a  people 
for  self-government  was  the  possession  of 
business  habits;  and  of  those  habits  one  of 
the  most  important  was  that  habit  of  keep- 
ing to  any  question  under  discussion.  Now, 
if  I  were  to  apply  that  test  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  I  should  say,  after  the  courBe 
which  has  been  pursued  by  Irish  Members 
during  this  debate,  that  they  were  about 
as  fit  for  self-legislation  as  the  blacks. 
The  House  may  not  be  aware,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  blacks  have 
a  proverb  that  "  if  nigger  were  not  nigger. 
Irishman  would  be  nigger.'* 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  rose  and  said: 
I  think  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  quite 
in  order  that  this  buffoonery  should  go  on. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  J.  0*Connell)  is  clearly 
out  of  order  in  applying  the  word  "  bio- 
foonery"  to  any  observations  that  haTe 
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fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Notting- 
ham. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL:  To  anything 
that  you  say,  Sir,  I  of  course  bow  at  once; 
and  any  expression  that  I  have  used  I  en- 
tirely retract.  I  spoke  under  strong  feel- 
ings when  I  heard  the  expressions  of  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  WALTER:  No  less  a  person  than 
Bishop  Berkeley,  an  Irish  bishop,  gives  us 
the  proverb  I  have  just  mentioned;  and  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  one  day  or 
other,  such  a  transformation  took  place. 
From  some  speeches  which  have  been 
made  during  this  debate,  it  might  almost 
be  thought  that  Irish  distress  and  Irish 
grievances  were  new  to  the  House;  that 
the  exactions  of  the  conacre  system  and 
the  hardships  of  ejectments  had  never 
been  heard  of  before.  Why,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
has  not  heard  these  questions  discussed, 
out  of  the  House,  at  least  five  hundred 
times  ;  and  I  maintain  that,  however  im- 
portant such  subjects  may  be — and  weighty 
and  important  they  are — this  is  not  the  pro- 
per time  to  bring  them  under  discussion.  We 
are  now  met  for  a  different  purpose.  We 
are  met  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  from  murderers  and  assassins;  and 
are  we  to  be  told  by  hon.  Members  for 
Ireland,  that  we  are  to  place  no  check 
upon  Irish  assassins  until  we  have  pro- 
vided remedies  for  Irish  grievances?  If  a 
burglar  breaks  into  my  house,  am  I  to 
inquire  into  his  motives  for  committing  the 
crime,  or  into  the  circumstances  of  his 
past  life,  before  I  avail  myself  of  those 
means  which  my  own  instinct  would  prompt 
me  to  use,  and  which  the  law  allows  me  to 
use,  to  prevent  his  depredations  ?  What 
would  the  Irish  Members  have  said,  if,  at 
the  time  when  the  famine  was  raging  in 
that  country,  instead  of  voting  millions  for 
their  relief,  we  had  told-  them  we  should 
not  give  them  a  farthing  till  we  had  in- 
quired into  the  causes  of  the  potato-rot  ? 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  would  admit  of  no  de- 
lay— no  inquiry — when  money  is  the  ques- 
tion, let  them  be  for  once  consistent,  and 
interpose  no  further  obstacles  to  the  mea- 
sures which  this  exigency  demands.  We 
have  been  told  by  my  hon.  Colleague  the 
other  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr. 
F.  O'Connor),  that,  for  the  repression  of 
ordinary  crimes,  ordinary  laws  are  suffi- 
cient; and  he  read  a  number  of  extracts 
from  various  writers  in  support  of  his  po- 
sition. I  agree  with  my  hon.  Colleague, 
that,  for  the  ordinary  crimes  of  murder, 


theft,  and  highway  robbery,  ordinary  lawg 
are  sufficient ;  but  I  maintain  that  an  or- 
ganised system  of  midday  assassination  is 
no  ordinary  crime.  I  think  we  should  deal 
with  those  who  commit  such  crimes  as  Dr. 
Johnson  proposed  to  deal  with  madmen- 
knock  them  down  first,  and  reason  with 
them  afterwards.  I  would  say,  in  the 
words  of  King  Richard  II. — 

•*  We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed 

kerns, 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else,   " 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live." 

Mr.  E.  B.  ROCHE  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  remarking,  that  the  flippant  speech 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  made  about  Ireland  (and 
which  reminded  him  of  those  violent,  bit- 
ter, and  envenomed  articles  he  had  read 
in  a  certain  paper  published  in  that  metro- 
polis), however  smart  it  might  have  been, 
was  not  exactly  to  the  point.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Fagan), 
a  man  of  great  practical  experience  and 
industry,  had  introduced  and  argued  this 
question  in  a  very  sound  and  forcible  man- 
ner; and  he  (Mr.  Roche)  thought  that  very 
unfair  means  had  been  taken  to  prevent 
him  from  continuing  his  address.  He  con- 
sidered that  his  hon.  Friend  would  not 
have  done  justice  to  his  country  or  to  his 
constituents  if  he  had  not  appealed  to  the 
generosity  of  English  Gentlemen  to  listen 
to  his  statements.  He  (Mr.  Roche)  hoped, 
therefore,  that  hon.  Members  who  might 
have  been  impatient  upon  this  question, 
would  overcome  their  inclination  to  go  to  a 
division,  and  would  listen  to  what  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  might  have 
to  advance.  If  the  House  persisted  in  in- 
terrupting his  hon.  Friend,  or  refused  to 
listen  to  him,  he  hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  press  his  Motion  for  adjournment  to 
a  division. 

Mr.  fagan  again  rose,  but  the  re- 
peated cries  of  **  Order,  order! "  **  Go  on! " 
and  •*  Oh,  oh  !*'  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  proceed. 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  The  question  before 
the  House  is,  that  the  debate  be  now  ad- 
journed. 

The  O'GORMAN  MAHON :  I  beg  to 
move  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Fagan)  be  called 
upon  to  continue  his  address.  I  must  say, 
having  had  experience  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  House  some  years  ago,  long  prior 
to  the  entrance  of  many  of  the  younger 
Members,  that  it  was  not  without  astonish- 
ment that  I  witnessed  the  admirable  pa- 
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tience  with  which  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
listened  to  the  debate  wliich  has  taken 
place.  I  deem  it  but  rigbt  in  gratitude  to 
say,  that,  before  this  evening,  they  evinced 
a  disposition  to  give  the  greatest  attention 
to  any  hon.  Members  who  addressed  the 
House.  Knowing  this  to  be  so,  I  would 
say,  continue  your  generosity  a  few  mo- 
ments more,  and  perhaps  the  hon.  Member 
will  not  trespass  on  you  long.  In  olden 
times,  I  remember,  these  interruptions  did 
but  serve  to  give  a  new  spring  to  the  en- 
ergies and  revive  the  powers  that  were  all 
but  exhausted  by  the  previous  kind  and 
courteous  treatment  of  the  House.  I  hope, 
in  this  instance,  the  debate  will  terminate 
in  as  calm  and  kindly  a  feeling  as  that  in 
which  it  originated. 

Sir  G.  GREY:  The  hon.  Gentleman 
has  only  done  justice  to  the  House  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  ready  to  give  a  patient  and 
calm  hearing  to  every  Gentleman,  so  long 
as  he  confines  himself  to  the  subject  under 
discussion.  I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  been  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  utmost  attention  has  been  given  to 
every  Gentleman,  from  whatever  part  of 
tbe  empire  he  may  have  come,  even  up  to 
this  evening  inclusive.  I  think  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  addressed  the  House 
to-night  with  somewhat  longer  pauses  than 
are  usually  made,  and  which  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  a  want  of  experience,  would 
take  counsel  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ennis  (The  0*Gorman  Mahon),  and  confine 
his  remaining  observations  within  a  mode- 
rate limit,  the  House  will  listen  to  them 
with  every  attention. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL:  I  do  think  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  not  treated  my  hon. 
Friend  quite  fairly,  considering  that  he  is 
a  new  Member.  As  to  what  has  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Ennis,  I  can 
only  suppose  that  he  has  been  so  long  ab- 
sent from  the  House  as  to  have  forgotten 
what  has  been  the  courtesy  usually  ob- 
served towards  Irish  Members;  but  I  have 
myself  been  sixteen  years  a  Member  of  this 
House,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  no 
previous  Parliament  have  I  witnessed  such 
an  inclination  to  prevent  and  to  crush  Irish 
discussions  as  has  been  exhibited  this  night. 
The  most  indecent  interruptions  have  been 
offered  by  a  number  of  Members  collected 
on  each  side  of  the  bar  to  those  wjio  have 
come  here  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their 
country  under  the  most  painful  circum- 
stances. Are  we  to  be  hunted  down  be- 
cause we  do  not  choose  to  lay  our  country 
at  your  feet,  to  be  trampled  on  at  your 


will  ?  You  think  Ireland  will  be  submis- 
sive. My  decided  conviction  is,  that  I  have 
not  yet  witnessed  any  Parliament  in  which 
there  has  been  such  intolerance  exhibited. 
And  I  hope  my  hon.  Friend  will  persist  in 
his  Motion  to  adjourn  the  debate,  if  it  is 
only  to  mark  our  indignant  sense  of  the 
treatment  he  has  experienced. 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  that  if  he  thought 
he  had  used  a  single  expression  which 
could  have  caused  the  interruption,  he 
would  most  willingly  apologise;  but  he 
was  not  aware  of  having  used  any  such  re- 
marks. He  thought  it  was  due  to  himself, 
and  it  was  due  to  the  constituency  he  re- 
presented, to  show  that  he  was  not  to  be 
crushed.  He  was  endeavouring  to  put  in 
language  not  certainly  exhibiting  much 
talent,  or  in  arguments  exhibiting  mnch 
consistency,  but  as  far  as  his  abilities  went, 
why  he  thought  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
would  benefit  Ireland,  and,  benefiting  Ire- 
land, would  benefit  England.  In  his  own 
idea  he  was  perfectly  in  order.  The  Mo- 
tion this  evening  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Coercion  Act:  it  was  simply  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  Act  of  Union.  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  intrude  any  further  remarks 
on  the  subject,  of  which  the  House  was 
tired.  Although  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union 
was  to  take  place  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
he  greatly  feared,  from  the  spirit  which 
had  been  exhibited  this  evening,  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  not  obtain  any  of 
those  rights  which  they  claimed  from  a  re- 
peal. He  regretted  it  much,  because  it 
would  occasion  much  disappointment  and 
ill-feeling  in  the  country.  For  himself  he 
feared  nothing;  he  did  not  mind  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  received.  He 
was  a  stranger,  unknown  to  those  Gentle- 
men who  had  exhibited  such  ungcntlemanly 
feeling.  He  was  not  anxious  to  offend  any 
one;  he  never  consciously  offended  any 
one,  and  it  was  probably  because  of  this 
feeling  that  he  had  been  received  as  he 
'  had.  lie  feared  nothing  for  himself,  but 
grieved  deeply  for  the  cause  of  his  country. 
He  had  no  wish  to  show  any  angry  feeling 
by  persevering  in  the  Motion  for  adjourn- 
ment, and  therefore  most  willingly  with- 
drew it. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Mr.  OTONNOR  replied.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  asked  him  whether  he 
would  prevent  the  Irish  people  from  com- 
ing to  England  in  search  of  labour;  to  that 
he  answered,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
confine  them  to  their  own  country.    Ho 
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would  say  one  single  word  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Longford  (Major  Black- 
all),  and  then  have  done.  It  seemed  that 
that  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  watched 
him  (Mr.  O'Connor)  in  his  political  career, 
and  was  not  satisfied  with  his  patriotism. 
He  would  give  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber all  the  license  he  required  to  make 
strictures  upon  his  (Mr.  O'Connor's  con- 
duct. Those  he  should  suffer  to  pass  by 
as  the  idle  wind;  but  it  was  rather  an  ex- 
traordinary excuse  for  not  supporting  the 
5 resent  measure,  that  it  had  been  intro- 
uced  by  an  Irishman  representing  an  Eng- 
lish borough.  Now,  he  saw  no  difference 
between  an  Irishman  representing  an  Eng- 
lish borough,  and  an  English  gentleman  re- 
presenting an  Irish  county  or  borough. 
He  had  stated  in  the  outset,  that  one  of  his 
reasons  for  introducing  this  Motion  early  in 
the  Session  was  to  produce  the  yery  de- 
claration which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber had  made;  for,  if  he  was  rightly  in- 
formed, that  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
was  one  of  those  new-fledged  Repealers 
whose  return  to  that  House  was  upon  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  support 
the  repeal  of  the  Union.  With  regard  to 
his  hon.  Colleague  (Mr.  Walter),  that  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  them  a  negro  story. 
He  (Mr.  O'Connor)  would  tell  his  hon. 
Colleague  a  story  in  return.  A  captain  on 
board  a  ship  was  one  day  about  to  flog  a 
negro,  but  before  doing  so  he  began  read- 
ing the  man  a  long  exhortation.  '*  Massa," 
said  the  negro,  *'  if  you  floggee,  floggee  ; 
if  you  preachee,  preachee  ;  but  do  not  flog- 
gee and  preachee  too. "  Now  his  hon.  Col- 
league was  about  to  support  the  Coercion 
Bill — let  him  confine  himself  to  the  Coer- 
cion Bill — but  do  not  let  him  preach  and 
flog  too.  All  he  asked  for  now  was,  not  a 
distinct  vote  of  the  House  on  the  question 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  but  merely  that 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
whether  or  not  he  had  established  the  case 
that  the  Union  had  been  injurious  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  expressing  his  intention  to  divide 
the  House  on  his  Motion. 

Major  BLACKALL,  in  explanation, 
begged  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  F.  O'Con- 
nor), that  he  had  been  sent  into  that  House 
unfettered  on  this  or  any  other  question. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  23;  Noes 
255:  Majority  232. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
Blake,  M.  J.  CaUaghan,  D. 

Browne,  R.  D.  Devereux,  J,  T. 


Fagan,  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Macnamara,  Major 
M'Tavish,  0.  0. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  0'(xonnan 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 


O'Connell,  M. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Power,  N. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
ScuUy,  F. 
Wakley,  T. 

TBLLIBS. 

O'Connor,  P. 
O'Connell,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Abdy,  T.  N.  Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 

Acton,  Col.  Coles,  H.  B. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Coope,  0.  £. 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Craig,  W.  G. 

Alexander,  N.  Cubitt,  W. 

Anson,  hon.  Col.  Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 

Arkwright,  G.  Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 

Baines,  M.  T.  Deering,  J.  P. 

Baldock,  E.  H.  DisraeU,  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T.       Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 

Barnard,  E.  G.  Drummond,  H. 

Bateson,  T.  Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 

Bellew,  R.  M.  Duff,  G.  S. 

Benbow,  J.  Duff,  J. 

Benett,  J.  Duncan,  Visct. 

Bennet,  P.  Duncan,  G. 

Beresford,  W.  Dunouft,  J. 

Berkeley,  hon.  Capt.  Dundas,  Adm. 

Berkeley,  hon.  G.  F.  Dundas,  Sir  D. 

Bemal,  R.  Dundas,  G. 

Bernard,  Visct.  Dunne,  F.  P. 

Birch,  Sir  T.  B.  Du  Pre,  C.  G. 

Blackall,  S.  W.  Ebrington,  Visct. 

Bourke,  R.  S.  Edwards,  H. 

Bouverie,  E.  P.  Egerton,  W.  T. 

Bowring,  Dr.  Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 

Boyd,  J.  Enfield,  Lord 

Bremridge,  R.  Evans,  W. 

Brisco,  M.  Ewart,  W. 

Broadley,  H.  Farnham,  E.  B. 

Broadwood,  H.  Farrer,  J. 

Brockman,  E.  D.  Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 

Brotherton,  J.  FfoUiott,  J. 

Brown,  H.  Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 

Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  B.  W.     FitzwiUiam,  hon.  G.  W. 

Bunbury,  W.  M.  Floyer,  J. 

Bunbury,  E.  H.  Foley,  J.  H.  H. 

Burghley,  Lord  Forbes,  W. 

Burke,  Sir  T.  J.  Fordyce,  A.  D. 

Burroughes,  H.  N.  Forster,  M. 

Busfeild,  W.  Fortescue,  C. 

Buxton,  Sir  E.  N.  Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F.       Frecstun,  Col. 

Carew,  W.  H.  P.  Frewen,  C.  H. 

Carter,  J.  B.  Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 

Caulfield,  Col.  Glyn,  G.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C.       Grace,  0.  D.  J. 

Cayley,  E.  S.  Greene,  T. 

Chaplin,  W.  J.  Gregson,  S. 

Charteris,  hon.  F.  Grenfell,  C.  W. 

Chichester,  Lord  J.  L.       Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

Childers,  J.  W.  Grey,  R.  W. 

Clay,  J.  Grogan,  E. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S.  Guinness,  R.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.       Gwyn,  IL 

Clifford,  H.  M.  Haggitt,  F.  R. 

Clive,  H.  B.  Hale,  R.  B. 

Cobden,  R.  Hall,  Sir  B. 

Cookbum,  A.  J.  E.  Uallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 

Cocks,  T.  S.  Halsoy,  T.  P. 
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Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastic,  A. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  £. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Ireland,  T.  J. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jervis,  J. 
Jooelyn,  Visct. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ker,  R. 
Knox,  Col. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Littleton,  hon.  £.  R. 
Lowthcr,  II. 
Lushington,  C. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M*Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Maitland,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
MarshaU,  J,  G. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  S. 
MatheAon,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Mori  Will,  Gen. 
Mow.itt,  F. 
Newdcirate,  C.  N. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Norrevs,  Sir  D.  J. 
Ozle,  S.  C.  H. 
O^sulston,  Lord 
Pagft,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten.  J.  W. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinnoy.  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Raphael,  A. 

House  adjourned  at 


Renton,  J.  C. 
Rich,  II. 
Romilly,  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell.  F.  C.  U. 
Sadleir,  J. 
St.  George,  C. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seeley,  C. 
Shafko,  R.  D. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sidney,  T. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somerton,  Visct. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Sotherou,  T.  H.  S. 
Spearman,  II.  J. 
Siatford,  A.  O'B. 
Stanley,  hon.  £.  J. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sutton,  J.  U.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tcnison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thoruely,  T. 
ToUemache,  J. 
Townelcy,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Trelawuy,  J.  S. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Walmslev,  Sir  J. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
WaUh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williams,  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Woilehouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortlev,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wvld.  J. 
Wvvill,  M. 
Yorke.  11.  G.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Tufuell,  T. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 

Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday t  December  8,  1847. 

HinuTKS.]  New  WRiTfl.— For  liskevd.  t 
Buller,  Esq.,  Poor  Law  CoministioDer. — For  : 
County  (Southern  Divition),  v.  Hon.  Charln 
VilUen  (made  hU  ElecCion  for  Wolteriuunpton>w—Foc 
Stockport,  «,  Richard  Cobden,  Bm|.  (made  his  EfaeticHi 
for  the  West  Riding  of  York).~For  Wejmoath,  «. 
William  Dougal  Christie.  Esq.,  ChUtem  Hundreds^ — 
For  Edinburgh  City,  v.  Charles  Cowan.  Esq.,  being  dis- 
qualified, tnm  having,  at  the  time  of  his  Ekctioii,  been 
a  party  to  a  Contract  then  subsisting  with  Her  M^estyls 
Stationery  Office. 

Public  Bilia— S^  Roman  Catholic  Relief. 

Pmtitions  Prssbntbd.  By  Mr.  Bond  Cabfaell,  and  odier 
hon.  Members,  from  several  places,  against  Remoral  of 
Jewish  Disabilities.— By  Mr.  W.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Y. 
Smith,  tnm  several  places,  in  fiivour  of  the  same.— 
By  Mr.  Bond  Cabbell.  and  Mr.  Deedes.  fhmi  Kent,  for 
Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  CaUudic  Cletgy 
(Ireland). — By  Mr.  D'Eyncourt.  firom  Lambeth,  for  In- 
quiry respecting  the  Ri^ah  of  Sattara. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  RELIEF  BILL. 
Mr.  ANSTEY  rose  to  move  the  Second 
Reading  of  a  Bill  for  the  further  repeal  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  imposing  pains  and 
penalties  upon  Ilcr  Majesty's  Roman  Ca- 
tholic subjects  on  account  of  their  religiooB 
opinions.  He  would  refer  the  House  to 
the  third  recital  in  the  preamble  of  this 
Bill,  as  containing  a  full  and  fair  exposi- 
tion of  the  measure,  and  of  the  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  bring  it  forward. 
The  preamble  recited  that,  nothwithstand- 
ing  the  provisions  of  the  two  recited  Acts 
of  Parliament  of  the  Sth  and  10th  Vic- 
toria— 

"  Her  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  do 
still  continue  to  be  luible  for  or  on  account  of 
their  religious  belief,  practice,  or  profession,  to 
sundry  punislunents.  pains,  penalties,  and  disabili- 
ties, ordained  and  enacted  by  certain  Acts  made 
and  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  England,  the 
i'arliament  of  Great  liritjiin,  and  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irelan<l  resiMHrtivelr,  and  to 
which  punishments,  pains,  i>enaltie8,  and  disabili- 
ties none  other  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  are 
liable;  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  all  such  pun- 
ishments, pains,  and  penalties  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  for  ever  repealed  and  taken  away.  And  that 
it  is  likewise  expedient  that  all  such  and  so  manj 
of  the  aforesaid  dis;tbilities  shall  in  like  manner 
be  repealed  and  taken  away  as  do  not  in  anywise 
relate  to  the  holding  of  ofB<>es,  collegiate  or  ecele- 
siastical,  or  whereunto  collegiate  or  ecclesiastical 
preferment  or  patronage  is  incident,  or  to  the 
presenting  to  ecclesiastical  benefices,  or  as  do  not 
in  any  other  manner  tend  to  the  better  securing 
and  strengthening  the  present  Church  Estabiiih- 
ment  and  the  present  Civil  Government,  and  the 
settlement  of  property  within  this  realm." 

For  his  own  part,  he  could  onlv  saj  that  if 
any  hon.  Member  could  show  him  that  any 
clause  of  this  Bill  would  interfere  with  a 
single  Act  of  Parliament  which  tended  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, or  the  present  civil  Govermnent,  or 
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the  settlement  of  property,  he  would  at 
once  be  happy  to  strike  it  out.  His  object 
was  merely  to  benefit  Roman  Catholics,  so 
far  as  he  could  do  so  without  harm  or  det- 
riment to  any  other  interest.  Before  he 
entered  into  the  details  of  the  measure,  he 
wished  to  address  himself  to  an  objection 
which  had  been  urged  against  it  in  the 
course  of  last  night's  debate.  It  was  said 
by  the  learned  Attorney  General  that  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  and  their  law  ad- 
visers had  not  had  sufficient  time  afforded 
them  to  consider  the  details  of  the  Bill 
and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  it  pro- 
posed to  repeal.  He  begged  to  say,  that 
this  very  Bill  had  been  under  the  immedi- 
ate consideration,  not  only  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  of  the  present  and  also  of  the 
last  Administration,  from  1842  down  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  summer  of  1842  the 
Criminal  Law  Commissioners  drew  atten- 
tion, in  their  report,  to  the  laws  relating  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  suggested,  in  strong 
and  forcible  language,  that  something 
should  be  done  to  effect  the  repeal  or  sim- 
plification of  the  whole  body  of  that  penal 
code;  but  they  added,  that  they  forbore  to 
offer  any  specific  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject, because  they  considered  that  their 
commission  did  not  authorise  them.  On 
the  13th  of  July  in  that  year  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe) 
asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  then 
filled  the  office  of  Home  Secretary  (Sir 
J.  Graham),  whether  it  were  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  bring  forward 
a  Bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Criminal  Law  Commis- 
sioners; and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  replied 
that  the  subject  was  one  of  much  delicacy 
and  difficulty,  and  that  the  Government 
were  not  then  prepared  to  introduce  such 
a  measure.  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1844, 
Mr.  Watson,  who  then  represented  Kinsale, 
repeated  the  same  question;  and  the  an- 
swer of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  being  more 
favourable  than  his  former  one,  Lord  Beau- 
mont, on  the  6th  of  May,  laid  on  the  tabic  of 
the  House  of  Lords  a  Bill  embodying  all  the 
enactments  contained  in  the  measure  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  That  Bill  was  read 
a  second  time,  and  passed  through  Com- 
mittee, without  a  division;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  representations  from  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  from  some  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  then 
absent  from  town,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1844,  proposed  to  strike 
out  all  provisions  about  which  there  might 
be  any  contrariety  of  opinion  in  either 
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House,  and  the  Bill  so  amended  passed 
into  a  law — 7  and  8  Victoria,  cap.  102 — 
repealing  about  half  the  enactments  ori- 
ginally proposed  to  be  repealed.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  1845,  Mr.  Watson  brought 
in  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  remainder  of 
those  enactments;  but  it  was  thrown  out 
on  the  9th  of  July,  owing  to  the  Govern- 
ment having  stated  that  they  had  deter- 
mined to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  laws  affecting 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  propriety  of 
their  repeal.  That  Commission,  however, 
was  defective  in  this  respect,  that  the 
Commissioners,  conceiving  that  they  were 
only  to  inquire  respecting  ancient  laws, 
concluded  their  labours  with  the  31st  of 
George  III.,  the  last  of  these  penal  Acts, 
and  did  not  consider  the  propriety  of  re- 
pealing the  clauses  in  the  Relief  Act  of 
1829  against  monks,  Jesuits,  and  regu- 
lars. Mr.  Watson,  therefore,  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1846,  again  brought  in  his 
Bill  into  this  House.  Two  days  before 
that,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  had  intro- 
duced a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords 
founded  on  the  report  of  the  Commission, 
and  proposing  the  repeal  of  various  enact- 
ments. It  had  been  his  Lordship's  inten- 
tion to  include  all  the  penal  Acts  affect- 
ing Roman  Catholics  down  to  the  31st  of 
George  III.;  but  the  Bill  was  somewhat 
inartificially  drawn,  and  one  or  two  en- 
actments were  omitted  upon  a  smmise  that 
they  were  no  longer  in  force.  But  it 
should  be  observed,  that  although  the  spe- 
cific penalties  contained  in  those  statutes 
had  been  repealed,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
the  prohibition  itself  remained  upon  the 
Statute-book,  and  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
existed  as  to  the  state  of  the  law.  Of 
course  he  did  not  wish  to  state  his  opin- 
ions when  they  were  adverse  to  so  high  an 
authority  as  that  of  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  but 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  with  respect  to 
these  portions  of  the  enactments,  amongst 
eminent  lawyers  considerable  d(uibt  had 
arisen.  And  he  would  submit  that  any 
such  law  upon  which  such  a  doujDt  had 
arisen,  ought  to  be  repealed,  and  thirti  they 
would  all  concur  in  the  propriety  of  the 
course  now  proposed.  In  order  to  clear 
up  these  doubts,  therefore,  Mr.  Watson 
introduced  his  Bill,  which  was  read  a 
second  time,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  three 
to  one.  It  was  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  an  Amendment  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Oxford,  thrown  out.  On  the 
18th  of  August,  1846,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent, 
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and  became  the  Act  9  and  10  Victoria,  c. 
69.  On  the  10th  February,  1847,  Mr. 
Watson  again  brought  in  his  Bill,  and  he 
undertook — in  consequence  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  T  am  worth 
stating  that  otherwise  he  should  oppose 
the  Bill — to  add  clauses  for  the  registra- 
tion of  those  Jesuits  and  male  regulars 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  relieve  from  the 
penalties  of  the  Act  of  1829.  He  added 
those  clauses;  but  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  absent  on  the  14th  of  April, 
the  day  for  going  into  Committee;  and,  it 
not  appearing  whether  he  was  or  was  not 
"  satisfied  with  the  proposed  clauses,  the  Bill 
was,  after  debate,  thrown  out.  The  prin- 
ciple, then,  of  the  present  Bill  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  last  Parliament;  and  the 
points  of  detail  which  caused  the  failure  of 
the  measure  before,  would  be  properly  dis- 
cussed in  Committee.  The  Bill  proposed 
to  repeal  enactments  as  to  the  expediency 
and  justice  of  whose  repeal  there  was  no 
doubt ;  and  if  it  repealed  also  others, 
which  some  hon.  Members  would  retain, 
the  timo  for  determining  the  selection 
would  be  in  Committee.  The  Religious 
Opinions  Act  of  1846  had  placed  the 
Jews  upon  the  same  footing  with  their 
Protestant  fellow-subjects  in  all  social  re- 
s]>ects,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
disability  which  the  Bill  proposed  to  be 
brought  in  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  would  remove;  the  object  of  the 
present  measure  was,  to  place  Her  Majes- 
ty's Roman  Catholic  subjects  upon  the 
same  footing,  for  all  social  purposes,  with 
their  Jewish  fellow-subjects.  The  Bill 
proposed,  first,  to  repeal,  not  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  1  Elizabeth,  c.  1,  but  one 
clause  in  it,  of  extreme  severity  and 
cruelty,  and  absurd  to  be  retained  after  the 
Legislature  had  restored  Roman  Catholics 
to  a  legal  status  and  capacity — a  clause 
providing  that  if  any  one  should  affirm, 
maintain,  or  defend  the  authority,  pre-emi- 
nence, power,  or  jurisdiction,  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical,  of  any  foreign  prince  or  pre- 
late, theretofore  claimed,  he  should  suffer 
certain  penalties.  The  Religions  Opinions 
Act  repealed  the  specific  penalties,  but  left 
the  prohibition  in  force;  so  that  here  was  still 
an  offence  punishable  with  fine  and  impri- 
sonment, it  being  a  misdemeanor  by  the 
common  law  to  disobey  an  express  statute. 
It  was  originally  proposed  to  repeal  this 
Act  of  Elizabeth  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
Bill;  but  out  of  deference  to  the  scruples 
of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  to  facilitate 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  the  Lord  Chancel- 


lor reluctantly  gave  way.  The  next  enaet- 
ment  which  the  present  Bill  would  repeal 
was  the  13th  Elizabeth,  c.  2 — 
"  against  bringing  in  and  putting  in  ezecntion 
bulls,  writings,  or  instruments,  and  other  super- 
stitious things  from  the  See  of  Rome." 

By  that  Act  it  was  made  an  offence  pnn- 
ishable  with  prcemunire  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  high  treason  if  repeated,  to 
bring  in  or  publish  or  use  any  bull  or  re- 
script, of  however  harmless  a  character, 
of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  even  to  import 
into  this  realm,  or  use  within  it,  any 
rosary  or  Agnus  Dei,  Those  penalties  were 
in  effect  repealed  as  to  rosaries  and  aff- 
nuses  by  one  of  the  Customs  Acts,  in 
1824  or  1825,  which  substituted  for  pun- 
ishment so  severe  the  payment  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  importation.  But  the 
statutory  prohibition  as  to  bulls  and  wrii« 
ings  remained,  with  the  liability  to  fine 
and  imprisonment  at  common  law.  The 
total  repeal  of  this  enactment  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Bill,  but 
relinquished  upon  the  objection  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Exeter;  and,  instead  of  that,  the 
punishments  oi  prcemunire  and  death  were 
taken  away,  and  those  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment suffered  to  continue.  The  next 
enactment  now  proposed  to  be  repealed 
was  the  Uniformity  of  Worship  Act,  13 
and  14  Charles  II.,  c.  4  —  one  of  the  en- 
actments which  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
supposed  to  be  indirectly  repealed ;  but  other 
lawyers  had  expressed  a  different  opinion. 
Under  this  Act,  any  person  hearing  or 
being  present  at  any  other  form  of  worship 
than  that  contained  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  was  liable  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment for  the  first  offence,  one  year 
for  the  second,  and  imprisonment  for  life 
for  the  third.  The  present  Bill  would  also 
repeal  25  Charles  II.,  c.  2,  which  related 
to  Popish  recusants,  and  prevented  them 
from  filling  any  office  under  Government ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  lawyers,  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  had  omitted  certain 
oaths  imposed  by  that  Act,  as  well  as 
those  contained  in  the  Relief  Act,  were 
not  protected  by  the  Indemnity  Act.  To 
remove  similar  doubts,  also,  the  30th  Chas. 
II.,  which  disabled  Papists  from  sitting  in 
Parliament,  was  proposed  to  be  repealed. 
The  statutes  of  the  present  reign  repealed 
enactments  imposing  the  oath  of  supremacy 
under  the  penalties  usually  attached  to 
Popish  recusancy;  but  by  an  oversight,  as 
well  of  Mr.  Watson  as  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Commissioners,  the  7th  <fc  8th  WiUiam  III., 
c.  24,  which  re-enacted  a  former  Act  of 
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the  same  reign,  and  imposed  on  practi- 
tioners of  law  refusing  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy the  penalties  of  a  prcemuniref  was 
not  included  in  either  of  the  repealing 
statutes  of  the  present  reign.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  he  now  repealed.  He  might  men- 
tion that  every  clause  contained  in  the  Re- 
ligious Opinions  Act  which  in  any  way 
referred  to  Roman  Catholics  had  heen 
taken  teztually  and  literally  from  Mr. 
Watson's  Bill.  There  were  also  some 
restrictive  clauses  of  Mr.  Burke's  Act 
(31st  George  III.,  c.  32)  which  were 
still  in  operation ;  and  he  proposed  hy 
the  present  Bill  to  repeal  several  of  the 
provisions  of  that  Act.  He  might  explain 
to  the  House  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
penal  laws  was  to  make  all  dispositions  of 
property  for  the  henefit  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  their  spiritual  capacity  ahaolutely 
illegal.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  as 
far  as  possible,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the 
reign  of  William  IV.,  called  the  Roman 
Catholic  Charities  Act ;  but,  according  to 
a  recent  judgment  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  and  one  of  the  Vice-chancel- 
lors, the  reservations  in  Mr.  Burke's  Act 
had  not  been  repealed  by  the  statute  of 
William  IV.;  so  that  all  dispositions  of 
property  for  Roman  Catholic  purposes,  not 
expressly  repealed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Charities  Act,  were  stiU  illegal  and  liable 
to  confiscation.  A  case  actually  occurred 
under  this  law  during  the  Administration 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  where  such  property  was  con- 
fiscated. It  had  been  given  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  of  Hex- 
ham in  1698,  and  regularly  enjoyed  down 
to  1825.  Yet  it  was  confiscated.  But 
to  the  great  credit  of  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  advised  Her  Majesty  in 
1842  that  the  property  should  be  regrant- 
ed  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  origin- 
ally given.  By  the  Act  of  31st  George 
III.,  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
were  subject  to  several  other  penal  en- 
actments, such  as  being  deprived  of  the 
use  of  a  steeple  and  bell,  and  of  the 
right  of  performing  funeral  service  in  the 
churchyard.  It  was  for  the  House  to  say 
whether  it  was  fit  that  Roman  Catholic  ec- 
clesiastics should  still  be  liable  to  have 
their  property  confiscated,  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  perpetual  imprisonment  and  trans- 
portation for  Ufe,  for  offending  against  such 
enactments.  The  next  penal  enactment 
was  contained  in  the  10th  George  IV.,  c. 
7,  commonly  called  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Relief  Act.    He  might  mention,  that  he 


had  carefully  omitted  to  propose  the  repeal 
of  any  one  clause  as  to  which  there  might 
be  any  objection.  He  had  not  complied 
with  the  suggestions  of  many  friends,  of 
doing  away  with  the  disqualification  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  fill  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England  or  of  Ireland. 
His  reason  for  this  was,  that  so  far  from 
considering  it  a  penalty  for  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic to  be  disabled  from  administering 
ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the  Church  of 
England,  it  was  a  wise  ordinance  standing 
between  the  conscience  of  any  Roman  Ca- 
tholic and  the  performance  of  inconsistent 
duties.  If  he  had  proposed  the  repeal  of 
that  restriction,  it  would  have  been  ac- 
companied by  a  provision  that  the  eccle- 
siastical patronage  should  be  exercised  by 
some  other  authority  during  the  time  that 
a  Roman  CathoUc  should  hold  such  office. 
But  this  he  would  be  unable  to  do  without 
the  previous  consent  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  effect  of  the  enactment  making  it  il- 
legal for  Roman  CathoUcs  to  perform  the 
funeral  rites  openly  was,  that  the  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  dead  man's  chamber, 
where  a  mock  funeral  took  place,  in  order 
that  the  burial  service  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  might  be  read.  This  service  being 
concluded,  the  body  was  carried  to  the 
grave  without  any  prayer  or  formula,  and 
there  deposited  as  if  it  were  the  body  of  an 
unbaptised  and  unchristian  man.  He  pro- 
posed to  repeal  that  clause.  He  also  pro- 
posed to  repeal  so  much  of  the  law  as 
provided  for  the  gradual  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  of  bodies  bound  by  monastic 
and  religious  vows,  resident  within  the 
United  Kingdom.  When  he  stated  to  the 
House  that  this  law  affected  not  only 
Jesuits — not  only  monks  and  friars,  who 
participated,  he  believed,  very  largely  in 
the  odium  and  unpopularity  which  a  long 
course  of  misrepresentation  had  laid  them 
under — not  only  these,  but  also  men  as  to 
whom  there  could  be — among  men  of  cha- 
rity, humanity,  and  religion  —  no  doubt 
at  all,  that  it  affected  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers, those  who  were  devoted,  from  youth 
to  manhood,  from  manhood  to  old  age,  and 
from  old  age  to  death,  to  the  constant  and 
unceasing  care  of  the  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral concerns  of  the  veriest  poor  —  those 
who  were  serving  God  and  were  doing 
good  to  man  —  that  every  one  of  these 
saintly  men  was  at  this  moment  liable  to 
transportation  to  Norfolk  Island  —  that 
Gehenna  of  the  southern  seas — for  their 
natural  life,  to  be  worked  there  as  co^- 
victs,  among  the  worst  and  most  degraded 
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of  the  human  race;  surely,  when  he  men- 
tioned this,  he  had  made  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  adoption  of  the  principle  at 
least — ^for  that  was  all  to  which  he  now 
sought  to  pledge  the  House  —  of  his 
Bill,  hy  which  they  would  declare  that  it 
was  at  length  necessary  that  this  odious, 
unchristian,  and  degrading  legislation 
should  he  for  ever  done  away.  He  would 
appeal  to  hon.  Memhers  on  hoth  sides  of 
the  House,  especially  to  those  who  knew 
the  regulars  hoth  of  England  and  of  Ire- 
land, whether  it  was  fit  that  the  Apostle  of 
Temperance  and  his  Franciscan  order,  and 
the  Cistercian  order  of  Mount  MeiUeraye 
in  Ireland,  and  Mount  St.  Bernard  in 
England,  and  the  Christian  Brethren  of 
the  two  countries,  should  he  any  longer 
exposed  to  these  cruel  and  degrading  pen- 
alties— ^whether  it  were  fit  that  those  who 
loved  and  cherished  those  pious  men  should 
he  any  longer  exposed  to  the  reproach  that 
such  laws  existed,  and  that  no  effort  was 
made  for  their  removal  ?  His  ohject  was 
merely  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
to  which  ho  had  referred:  he  proposed  to 
substitute  nothing  in  their  place.  Those 
who  thought  it  necessary  that  there  should 
he  a  registration  of  Jesuits  or  monks,  as 
such,  as  well  as  in  their  capacity  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests  under  the  31  st  of  George 
III.,  might  propose  it.  He  would  not.  His 
duty  was  limited  to  proposing  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  clauses  in  the  Act  of  1829, 
the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  which  were 
universally  recognised.  He  did  not  know 
that  any  Member  of  that  House,  except 
the  i-ight  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  the  author  of  those  enact- 
ments, would  attempt  to  defend  them. 
They  were  founded  on  a  supposed  dis- 
tinction between  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  —  a  distinc- 
tion which  it  was  reserved  for  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  invent —  a  distinction  not  made 
by  the  friends  of  religious  liberty — a  dis- 
tinction not  to  be  found  in  the  Elizabethan 
or  Caroline  statutes,  by  which  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  all  her  children  had  been 
put  under  the  ban  of  outlawry  and  civil 
death.  It  w^as  possible  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  still  attached  to  the  distinc- 
tion he  had  invented,  for  the  ignoble  pur- 
pose, as  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Anstey),  of 
sowing  discord  between  the  Jesuits  or 
monks  upon  the  one  hand,  and  the  secular 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  upon  the 
other.  But,  at  least,  no  other  Member  of 
the  House  was  of  that  mind.  Whether 
hon.  Members  were  friendly  or  unfriendly 


to  the  principle  of  the  present  measure, 
they  were  unanimous  in  condemning  the 
degrading  enactments  of  1829,  which  had 
no  prescription  of  time  in  their  favour,  and 
were  impotent  to  effect  their  apparent 
purpose.  He  did  not  know  what  course 
the  present  Home  Secretary  was  likely  to 
take  on  this  occasion.  But  he  would  in- 
vite his  attention  to  the  wise  and  noble 
language  in  which  his  predecessor,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ripon, 
had  expressed  himself  on  the  24th  June, 
1846,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Watson's  Bill 
of  last  year.  That  right  hon.  Baronet, 
speaking  with  official  knowledge,  and  upon 
official  responsibility,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  thus  expressed 
himself : — 

"  I  now  come  to  a  matter  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  relating  to  the  regular  orders  in  this 
country.  And,  Sir,  I  certainly  do  not  participate 
in  the  expression  of  that  jealousy  which  has  been 
stated  by  others  with  reference  to  the  regular 
orders.  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  cast  any 
sweeping  censure  upon  them ;  I  will  not  ascribe 
to  them  any  disloyal  or  treasonable  intention,  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  the  State ;  I  entertain  no 
such  opinions  of  them  ;  and  even  with  respect  to 
one  of  those  orders  in  particular — I  allude  to  the 
Jesuits — I  cannot  forget  that  literature  and  that 
the  Christian  religion  are  under  Immense  obliga- 
tions to  that  order.  I  believe  that  they  are  among 
the  most  learned  and  the  best  educated  members 
of  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  I 
am  bound  to  state,  with  respect  to  that  order,  and 
to  the  regular  orders  generally,  that  the  members 
of  the  Protestant  religion  have  just  cause  of  jea- 
lousy— not  on  account  of  the  political  opinions  of 
those  orders,  but  on  religious  grounds ;  because 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  regular  orders  are 
the  aggressive  force,  and  that  they  supply  the  mis- 
sionary body  most  active  in  the  conversion  of  those 
who  are  heretics  in  their  eyes.  I  therefore  say, 
that  the  Protestant  Establishment  has  just  cause, 
upon  religious  grounds,  to  entertain  a  jealousy  of 
the  regular  orders.  Still,  upholding  as  we  do  a 
spirit  of  just  toleration,  and  having  an  immense 
body  of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  we  can- 
not give  its  full  and  its  proper  effect  to  that  tole- 
rant spirit  if  we  exclude  the  regular  orders.  The 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  entertain  conscientious 
feelings  upon  this  subject,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  speak  one  word  irrecoucileable  with  my  respect 
for  those  feelings.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  great  sacrament  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church — the  Confession — the  regular  orders, 
so  far  as  the  laity  are  concerned,  do  administer 
that  sacrament  in  a  manner  which  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  feelings  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
laity.  I,  therefore,  feel  we  are  in  this  position 
with  respect  to  the  regular  orders  in  this  country 
—that  we  have  8,000,000  of  Roman  Catholics, 
and  that  we  can  hardly,  by  any  sound  argument, 
maintain  any  exclusion  against  them.*" 

In  every  word  of  those  extracts,  he  (Mr. 
Anstey),    as    a    Roman    Catholic,    most 

•  Hansard,  Vol.  Ixxxvii.  (Third  Series),  p.  922.> 
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heartily  concurred.  He  agreed  that  the 
enactments  of  1829  against  religious  liberty 
should  be  repealed.  He  agreed  that  the 
conscientious  scruples  of  those  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Established  Church  ought  to 
be  respected.  He  would  not  be  there  that 
day  to  support  the  present  smeasure  if  he 
were  not  persuaded  that,  whilst  it  gave  se- 
curity to  the  Roman  Catholic  conscience,  it 
emperilled  no  interest — it  violated  no  feel- 
ing which  was  dear  to  those  of  any  other 
faith.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  deprive  the 
large  and  respectable  class  of  his  fellow- 
subjects  in  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England  of  any  essential  security.  Far 
from  that !  If  any  such  attempt  were 
made — whether  in  the  shape  of  an  Appro- 
priation Clause  or  in  any  other  shape — he 
would  be  the  first  to  oppose  it.  The  restric- 
tions contained  in  his  Bill  were  as  dear  to 
him  as  the  relief  it  would  confer  When 
persons  argued  that  by  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  the  supremacy  and  title  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  taken  away,  they  for- 
got that  we  were  living,  not  under  Charles 
II.,  but  Queen  Victoria.  It  was  ridiculous 
now  to  raise  the  question  of  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  That  ascendancy  had 
been  taken  away  long  before  the  passing 
of  any  Act  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Lord  Mansfield  said,  that  from  the 
moment  the  Act  for  the  toleration  of  Bri- 
tish Dissenters  passed,  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  the  worship  of  every 
sect  of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  the  realm, 
Unitarian  excepted,  became  an  established 
religion.  In  the  same  way  it  was  a  matter 
of  notoriety  that  from  the  time  the  1 9th 
George  III.  was  passed,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic body  was  entitled,  though  they  did  not 
exercise  their  right,  to  claim  the  assistance 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  courts,  and 
officers  of  justice,  to  retain  them  in  that 
status  with  respect  to  maintenance  and 
defence  of  the  rights  and  privileges  to 
which  they  were  by  law  entitled.  He  ap- 
pealed to  any  lawyer  in  the  House  to  say  if 
he  were  not  correct,  and  to  deny,  if  he  could, 
that  a  writ  of  mandamus  or  an  injunc- 
tion would  not  issue  on  the  application  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  prelate  for  the  removal 
or  deprivation  from  his  parish  of  any  priest 
who  was  contumacious,  or  would  not  preach 
in  accordance  with  his  ritual.  It  was  idle, 
then,  to  talk  of  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Church  any  longer.  The  law  now  protect- 
ed all  alike.  Having  thanked  the  House  for 
the  patience  which  they  had  extended  to- 
wards him,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 


concluded  by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  although 
he  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  business 
character  of  the  speech  they  had  just  heard, 
he  would  not  be  tempted  to  follow  the  hon, 
and  learned  Gentleman  through  the  lengthy 
details  with  which  he  had  treated  the  House 
respecting  the  history  of  the  Bill  before 
them,  and  of  its  predecessors.  He  would 
not  travel  into  the  facts  connected  with  the 
Bills  of  1842,  1845,  and  1846,  but  would 
confine  himself  to  the  Bill  introduced  in  an 
early  part  of  the  present  year  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son (the  late  Member  for  Kinsale).  True 
it  was  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  just  addressed  them  was  better 
able  than  any  one  else  could  be  to  state  the 
facts  connected  with  those  measures;  for, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  were  his  own  manu- 
facture. The  blunderbuss  bore  his  name 
everywhere  but  in  the  House,  and  it  was  to 
be  considered  as  double-barrelled,  for  with 
the  present  Bill  was  to  be  taken  the  Roman 
Catholic  Charities  Bill,  which  had  been  al- 
ready before  them.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  primed  and  loaded  both 
barrels,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Watson  to  dis- 
charge; but  unfortunately  it  missed  fire, 
and  they  had  but  now  heard  the  report  in 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man himself.  The  double  object  of  these 
measures  was — and  he  called  on  the  House 
to  say  if  he  in  the  least  exaggerated  it — 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  increase 
aggressively  the  influence  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  indirectly  to  diminish  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  general.  As  to  the 
operation  of  the  other  Bill,  it  was  for  law- 
yers to  form  an  opinion;  but  he  believed 
its  eflfect  would  be  practically  to  remove  all 
the  restrictions  of  the  law  of  mortmain,  in 
so  far  as  they  related  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church;  and  in  saying  so,  he  did  no  in- 
justice to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
for  he  had  three  or  four  times  repeated  the 
words  which  the  Member  for  Kinsale  (Mr. 
Watson)  had  used  on  a  former  occasion  in 
his  Bill.  As  far  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  concerned,  all  their  disabilities  were 
removed;  but  as  far  as  benefits  were  to  be 
obtained,  and  advantages  to  be  conferred 
by  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  they  were  to  be 
extended  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  them 
only.  Therefore  those  Liberal  Members 
who  supported  it  must  be  aware,  that  what- 
ever evils  were  to  be  redressed  or  good  con- 
ferred, would  be  restricted  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics by  this  Act,  and  that  their  Protestant 
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fellow-subjects  would  not  receive  any  re- 
lief or  benefit  of  any  description.  The  law 
was  general,  and  did  not  refer  to  Roman 
Catholics  alone;  and  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber proposed  to  relieve  them  only,  he  must 
know  that  the  penalties  for  denying  the 
Queen's  supremacy,  for  instance,  were  ap- 
plicable to  the  Church  of  England,  as  well 
as  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  he 
would  leave  them  in  the  former  case,  and 
remove  them  in  the  latter.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  he  would  not  remove  those 
restrictions  for  conscience  sake  which  pre- 
vented Roman  Catholics  from  presenting  to 
any  benefice  in  the  Established  Church; 
but  he  was  at  the  same  time  very  willing 
to  admit  the  right  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
hold  the  highest  officea  in  the  State,  with 
all  their  privileges,  and  with  these  of 
course  he  included  the  disposal  of  Church 
patronage.  On  a  former  occasion,  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvon  (Mr.  Sheil) 
distinctly  claimed  for  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics the  right  to  hold  the  ofiice  of  Lord 
Chancellor  without  any  such  restriction  as 
to  patronage.  Looking  to  the  whole  of 
these  proceedings,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
they  were  animated,  ho  thought  himself 
justified  in  saying  that  this  Bill  was  one  of 
a  series  of  aggressive  measures,  by  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  sought  to  elevate  it- 
self in  this  country,  and  proportion  ably  to 
degrade  and  lower  the  Protestant  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  House  would  very  im- 
perfectly discharge  its  duty  with  respect  to 
the  Bill  if  they  did  not  consider  it,  not 
merely  in  its  relation  to  the  other  branch 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  but  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  and  views  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  wherever  she  had  power  in  Eu- 
rope or  this  country.  It  was  not  enough 
to  look  to  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  that 
had  been  placed  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
but  to  consider  the  animus  in  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  was  conducting  her  opera- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  in  describing 
the  Bill,  though  generally  correct  in  his 
statements,  was  not  altogether  justified  in 
saying  it  was  identical  with  the  Bill 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Watson.  That  gentle- 
man was  induced  by  a  consideration  of  ex- 
pediency, and  looking  to  the  chance  of  the 
Bill  passing  by  its  being  in  so  far  adapted 
to  the  views  of  those  who  would  otherwise 
oppose  it,  to  promise  that  he  would  introduce 
a  clause  with  respect  to  Roman  Catholic 
processions  in  the  streets.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  not  literally  adopted 
that  clause.     Mr.  Watson  had  also  intro- 


duced two  clauses,  marked  B  and  C,  in 
the  former  Bill,  which  referred  to  the  re- 
gistration of  the  religious  orders,  and  were 
considered  essential  securities  by  the  hon. 
Members  who  gave  him  a  qualified  support, 
which  they  would  have  withheld  altogether 
if  those  clauses  had  not  been  inserted. 
These  were  not  in  the  present  Bill.  He 
contended  that  though  totidem  verbis  et 
totidem  Uteris^  the  Bill  was  the  same  in 
those  clauses  which  remained,  it  could  not 
be  said  to  represent  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Watson. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  aaid  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  was  admitted  by  the 
House  on  a  former  occasion;  but  he  (Sir 
R.  Inglis)  in  answer  to  that  would  just 
state  what  the  House  did  in  the  matter  in 
April  last,  and  would  only  say  he  tnuted 
the  House  would,  by  a  majority  as  great  as 
that  by  which  they  had  then  defeated  the 
former  Bill,  now  reject  the  present  attempt 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal.  His  recollection  was  not  very 
perfect  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  division 
on  the  Motion  for  the  second  reading;  bnt 
he  recollected  that  it  barely  escaped  being 
rejected,  the  majority  for  it  being  only 
three,  and  that  finally  it  was  rejected  by  a 
division  in  which  the  numbers  were  158 
and  119.  lie  hoped  they  would  not  allow 
this  Bill  to  go  into  Committee,  for  aa  far 
as  the  operation  of  it  related  to  what  were 
called  '*  obsolete  laws,'*  and  what  had  been 
termed  by  an  hon.  Friend  of  his  not  now 
in  the  House  "the  rubbish  of  the  Statute- 
book,"  it  was  practically  rendered  useless 
by  the  Religious  Opinions  Act,  9  and 
10  Vict.  Could  any  member  of  the  legal 
profession  in  the  House  furnish  him  with  a 
single  instance  in  which  an  indictment  at 
common  law  had  been  laid  for  any  one  of 
those  violations  of  the  law  to  which  the 
Bill  referred,  for  the  last  250  years  ?  He 
would  give  them  50  years  before  that,  and 
they  would  only  discover  one  solitary  in- 
stance of  such  a  prosecution.  The  first 
Bill  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  been  repealed  by  7  and 
8  Victoria.  He  begged  to  repeat  the 
question  he  had  put  on  the  first  occasion 
when  this  subject  was  discussed,  namely, 
how  far  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  in  all 
matters  of  religion,  and  the  essential  con- 
dition on  which  she  held  her  Crown  as  a 
member  of  the  Protestant  Church  estab- 
lished, testified  by  her  communion  in  the 
most  solemn  act  of  her  religion,  would  or 
would  not  be  afi*ected  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  now  on  the  table  of  the  House  ? 
It  was  very  true  the  hon.  and  learned 
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Member  did  not  directly  repeal  the  Bill  of 
Rights;  nor  had  any  Gentleman,  in  or  out 
of  the  House,  ventured  to  whisper  an  inten- 
tion of  touching  that  great  security  for  the 
Protestant  character  of  this  nation,  so  far 
as  that  character  was  maintained  hy  the 
continued  protestation  of  the  Queen  against 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the 
condition  of  her  reigning  over  this  nation; 
for  that  was  the  condition  on  which  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Members  of  Her  illustrious 
House  reigned,  and  he  hoped  long  would 
reign,  over  this  kingdom.  He  wished  to 
ask  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  General  how 
far  he  was  correct  in  his  view  ?  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Youghal  did  not  repeal  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  he  would  repeal  the  13th 
Charles  II.,  by  which  a  certain  act  required 
to  be  performed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
to  be  performed;  and  if  he  did  so,  would  he 
leave  anything  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  to 
work  upon  ?  He  had  asked  this  question 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  and 
no  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
condescended  to  notice  the  inquiry.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kinsale  was 
so  far  struck  with  the  objection  as  to  say 
that  if  it  were  right,  if  there  was  a  founda- 
tion for  it,  they  could  alter  it  in  Committee. 
But  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  held  that  the  House 
was  to  decide  upon  the  Bill  as  it  was  laid 
on  the  table — to  assent  to  it  or  reject  it  on 
the  general  view  of  its  merits  as  they 
found  it — and  not  to  give  their  sanction  up- 
on the  hope,  however  strongly  expressed  by 
those  with  whom  the  measure  originated, 
that  at  a  subsequent  period  they  would  re- 
move or  modify  the  objections.  Let  the 
House  decide  upon  the  Bill  as  they  found 
it  now.  If  the  Bill  at  the  present  moment 
involved  in  any  degree  such  a  conclusion 
as  this,  that  under  its  provisions  the  essen- 
tially Protestant  character  of  this  Church 
and  nation,  as  maintained  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Queen,  the  organ  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  England,  was  to  be  abandoned, 
he  said.  Consult  public  feelings,  consult 
public  principle,  consult  your  own  doubts, 
and  do  not  give  the  sanction  of  your  vote 
in  favour  of  a  measure  which  has  even  a 
tendency  to  such  a  consummation  as  this. 
This  declaration  was  required  by  a  certain 
Act  to  be  taken;  and  if  they  repealed  this, 
did  they  not  weaken,  if  not  entirely  re- 
move, the  obligation  of  the  Sovereign  to 
take  the  oath  ?  It  was  not  for  any  Mem- 
ber sitting  in  that  House  to  say  that  this 
declaration  imputed  opinions  to  members  of 
a  great  Church,  which  it  was  very  painful 
to  him,  as  a  member  of  that  Church,  to 


hear  so  stated.  The  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  our  fellow-subjects,  had 
for  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and  above 
all  from  the  year  1829,  been  admitted  to 
the  privileges  to  which  they  had  by  suc- 
cession been  raised,  under  the  stipulations 
of  security  specified.  He  was  speaking  in 
the  hearing  of  some  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  favour  of  the  Act  of  1829,  when  h6 
said  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
measure  would  never  have  been  carried  if 
such  securities  as  the  present  Bill  professed 
to  remove  had  failed  to  be  inserted.  Whe- 
ther it  were  true,  as  had  been  alleged,  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would  be 
willing  to  get  rid  of  all  which  might 
be  called,  comparatively  at  least,  the  ob- 
solete statutes  against  which  he  direct- 
ed his  aim,  or  whether  his  great  object 
was  to  repeal  the  clauses  inserted  in 
the  Act  of  1829,  of  this  at  least  he  was 
sure,  that  the  House  would  do  well  to  look 
before  them  when  asked  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  either  of  these  propositions.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  stated,  in 
respect  to  some  of  these  latter  clauses,  the 
grievance  now  existing,  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergyman  being  confined  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
burial  in  the  house  of  the  party  dying  a 
member  of  that  communion.  As  all  legis- 
lation was  a  compromise  of  evils,  he  would 
say  that  even  if  they  were  prepared  to 
allow  as  a  grievance  the  refusal  to  admit 
priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  celebrate 
in  the  grave-yards  of  our  churches,  for 
example,  in  a  manner  as  public  as  that  in 
which  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
were  permitted  and  bound  to  celebrate 
their  services,  ho  felt  that  this  advantage 
would  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  violation 
of  tranquillity  and  peace  which  would  en- 
sue. Recollect  that  if  you  granted  this  to 
Roman  Catholics,  you  must  grant  it  to 
every  party;  and  the  character  of  the 
Church  of  England,  not  as  the  dominant 
Church,  for  that  had  long  ceased  to  be, 
but  as  the  Established  Church,  would  be 
seriously  endangered,  if  you  were  to  give 
in  the  places  of  worship  restricted  by  law 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
right  to  members  of  any  other  communion 
to  perform  their  religious  ceremonies.  For 
this  was  the  fact :  it  was  now  proposed 
that  members  of  one  religious  communion 
should  be  admitted  to  celebrate  the  rites 
of  their  creed  within  ground  belonging  by 
law  to  members  of  another  communion. 
He  did  not  admit  that  the  grievance  was 
one  which  ought  to  be  removed  at  such  a 
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risk.  Then  with  respect  to  processions  in 
the  streets,  he  had  heard  an  hon.  Member, 
whose  voice  was  always  listened  to  in  that 
House  with  the  deep  attention  ensured  by 
his  influence  over  his  fellow-countrymen — 
he  referred  to  one  now  not  only  no  longer  a 
Member,  but  no  longer  living  in  this  world 
— declare  almost  inaudibly,  but  certainly 
in  a  most  solemn  tone,  that  nothing  should 
induce  him  to  consent  to  any  such  possible 
desecration  of  the  most  holy  objects  of  his 
faith  as  would  probably  attend  a  procession 
through  the  streets  of  any  of  our  towns. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kinsale 
entirely  agreed  in  this,  for  he  stated  that 
the  object  of  the  clause  he  had  proposed 
was  limited  to  funerals.  Was  the  clause 
as  it  stood  now  in  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Youghal  so  limited? 
He  apprehended  that  it  was  not.  Had 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  wished 
clearly  to  define  the  enactments  of  his 
Bill,  it  would  have  been  easy,  instead  of 
saying  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
should  prevent  such  acts  from  being  done, 
to  have  said  specifically  what  it  would  be 
lawful  for  Roman  Catholics  to  do.  There 
were  countries  in  which  such  processions 
were  not  lawful;  he  apprehended  that  no 
such  procession  could  pass  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  at  this  moment.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  case  a  few  years  ago; 
but  if  it  were  otherwise  now,  the  increase 
of  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  not  been  very  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber had  said  that  every  member  of  a  reli- 
gious order  was  at  this  moment  liable  to 
be  transported  for  life,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  in  the  Gehenna  of  Norfolk  Island. 
He  asked  the  hon.  Member,  on  his  profes- 
sional reputation,  to  state  whether  there 
had  been  a  single  instance  since  1829  in 
which  any  penalty  was  inflicted,  or  sought 
to  be  inflicted,  on  any  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  regular  or  secular,  on 
account  of  his  religion  ?  The  Parliament 
of  England  required  that  in  the  case  of 
members  of  these  orders  certain  registra- 
tions should  take  place,  as  in  other  cases 
registration  was  enjoined  by  Parliament. 
He  had  found  it  in  vain  to  ask  for  a  return 
of  the  members  of  religious  orders  thus 
registered;  for  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  thus  bound  by  their  religious  vows, 
and  directly  contemplated  by  the  Act  of 
1829,  had,  he  would  not  say  found  it  con- 
venient to  evade  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
but  had  in  point  of  fact  evaded  them,  and 
no  such  registration  had  ever  been  entered 


into.  That  was  stated  to  him  by  a  former 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  it  was  within  the 
experience  of  both  sides  of  the  House. 
It  was  not,  however,  merely  in  reference 
to  these  points  of  the  Bill  that  he  felt  so 
strong  an  objection  to  this  measure.  It 
was  because  the  Bill  in  itself  was  part  of 
a  general  system,  which  he  had  already 
characterised  as  aggressive  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  having  a  tendency  to 
aggrandise  itself,  and  depreciate  and  de- 
grade the  Protestant  character  of  this 
country.  On  a  former  occasion  he  had 
asked  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  be 
prepared  to  say  whether  they  regarded  it 
as  lawful  for  the  Pope,  or  any  foreign  au- 
thority, to  divide  England  into  new  dio- 
ceses? A  noble  protest  had  been  made 
against  this  in  the  southern  hemisphere  by 
his  right  rev.  Friend  the  Bishop  of  Aus- 
tralia, in  a  speech  and  formal  protest,  both 
of  which  did  honour  to  the  firmness  of  his 
Christian  principles.  No  notice  had  been 
taken,  so  far  as  he  was  infoimed,  either  of 
the  protest,  or  of  the  violation  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Queen's  authority  which 
the  cause  of  that  protest  involved.  But 
were  those  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope  solely  confined  to  the  Australian  co- 
lonies of  the  Queen?  They  had  heard 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Pope  to 
create  new  dioceses  even  in  England.  He 
had  heard  a  most  distinguished  individual 
say  that  the  apostolical  succession  in  Eng- 
land had  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  broken, 
though  he  admitted  that  it  existed  in  Ire- 
land. If  so,  the  claim  to  create  new  dio- 
ceses in  England  was  an  act  of  daring 
schism  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
or  any  other  ecclesiastical  authority.  It 
was  not  only  a  violation  of  the  Queen's 
supremacy  and  authority  in  all  matters 
ecclesiastical,  but  a  violation  of  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  Chritian  unity. 
If  that  were  so,  he  contended  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  instead  of  entering 
into  negotiations  with  the  See  of  Rome, 
and  signing  agreements,  as  it  was  now  al- 
leged their  secret  emissary  had  signed, 
with  the  Pope,  ought  at  once  to  have  re- 
moved from  the  dominions  of  the  Crown 
any  bishop  whose  see  had  been  created 
without  the  Queen's  consent,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  Her  supremacy.  So  far  from  that, 
he  saw  it  recently  announced  that  Her 
Majesty's  colonial  dependencies  were  to 
recognise,  in  the  person  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Sydney,  one  invested  with  higher  tem- 
poral rank  than  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Australia,  and  to  give  him  a  title  accorded 
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to  only  two  of  the  prelates  of  England. 
This  was  giving  encouragement  to  those 
who  had  shown  that  they  did  not  want 
much  encouragement  to  raise  their  heads 
against  the  Protestant  Established  Church. 
He  might  refer  also  as  part  evidence  of 
the  animus  of  the  present  head  of  Rome 
to  the  answer  recently  given  to  the  bishops 
in  Ireland  with  respect  to  a  particular  Act 
— in  which  he  certainly  happened  to  think 
that  the  Pope  was  quite  correct — the  Act 
for  establishing  the  Irish  colleges.  But 
his  opinion  that  the  Pope  was  right  did 
not  induce  him  to  look  with  pleasure,  or 
even  with  indifference,  on  the  Pope's  inter- 
ference in  the  matter.  It  had  been  asked, 
would  you  refuse  to  receive  the  Pope's 
advice  in  such  matters  ?  He  said  no,  but 
the  rescripts  of  the  Pope  contained  not 
advice,  but  commands,  as  was  stated  in 
the  chief  organ  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  city,  the  Tablet.  He  believed  no 
person  would  deny  that  the  Tablet  had 
such  an  authority  and  circulation  as  at 
least  entitled  it  to  be  held  as  the  exponent 
of  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics on  this  subject.  The  rescript  did  not 
say — do  this,  or  you  will  be  imprisoned;  but 
— ^0  this,  or  you  will  become  schismatical 
and  rebellious,  and  exposed  to  the  highest 
vengeance  of  God.  Those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  were  subjects  bound  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  canon  law,  of  which  the  Pope 
was  the  ultimate  judge  and  administrator. 
When  the  Pope's  mind  was  made  up,  he 
issued  not  a  mere  expression  of  opinion, 
which  might  be  accepted  or  flung  aside — 
not  a  warning  which  might  be  followed  or 
neglected — ^but  the  sentence  of  the  highest 
judgment-seat,  a  command  that  must  be 
obeyed,  and  that  could  be  obeyed  only  by 
a  purely  voluntary  obedience.  Was  this 
power  consistent  with  the  full  and  free 
obedience  of  all  the  Queen's  subjects?  If 
the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  example,  had 
given  his  opinion  that  such  a  law  made  by 
Parliament  was  a  bad  one,  no  great  harm 
could  ensue  from  the  expression  of  such  an 
opinion;  but  that  which  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Pope  was  to  be  received  as  a 
command,  and  would  be  so  received  by 
perhaps  not  less  than  three  thousand  bi- 
shops, priests,  and  other  clergy  within  Her 
Majesty's  dominions.  He  was  not  asking 
any  measure  to  prevent  this;  his  only  object 
was  simply  to  give  no  more  authority  to 
those  who  exercised  the  authority  which 
they  had  in  a  manner  so  little  in  obedience 
to  the  temporal  laws  of  this  kingdom.  He 
had  said  that  there  were  in  this  country, 


and  even  within  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  place  in  which  the  House  was  now  sit- 
ting, proofs  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  not  to  neglect  any 
opportunity  of  enlarging  and  extending  its 
authority.  It  appeared  from  a  printed 
copy  of  the  rules  which  he  had  in  his  pos- 
session, that  the  **  Westminster  Associa- 
tion and  Confraternity"  was  established  for 
the  regulation  of  the  elections  to  seats  in 
that  House,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
perpetual  intercourse  between  the  electors 
and  the  elected,  without  reference  to  party, 
and  solely  with  a  view  to  the  advancement 
of  their  religious  interest.  The  association 
was  declared  to  be  "  under  the  protection 
of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  the  help  of  Christians, 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,"  who  was 
better  known  to  the  reader  of  English  his- 
tory by  the  name  of  Thomas  A 'Beckett. 
He  thought  it  but  right  to  state,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  association  also  asked 
for  God's  blessing  upon  the  undertaking. 
If  that  had  been  done  before  1828,  would 
it  not  have  been  considered  as  one  of  many 
reasons  that  would  have  justified  the  Le- 
gislature of  that  day  in  resisting  any  fur- 
ther concession  of  political  power  to  those 
who  were  so  able  and  so  willing  to  use  the 
powers  they  possessed  to  complete  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  Church  to  which  they 
belonged  ?  He  did  not  blame  them  for  it 
— he  did  not  say  that  those  were  things 
which  others  in  similar  circumstances  would 
not  have  done ;  but  he  said  that  it  was  a 
good  reason  for  not  giving  further  power 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Another  objec- 
tion to  which  he  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent year  was  the  interference  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  with  respect  to  the  marriages  of 
members  of  that  Church  with  members  of 
a  different  Church.  Very  great  confusion 
had  arisen  in  the  Prussian  provinces  on  the 
Rhine,  and  also  in  France,  risking  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  families,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Church  of  Rome  insisting 
that  the  children  of  these  marriages  should 
be  educated  in  that  faith.  Another  proof 
of  the  aggressive  character  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  of  which  the  Bill  upon  the  table 
was  only  an  exponent,  was,  that  she  had 
gradually  restored  to  her  breviary  the 
saints'  days  of  those  two  Popes  who  had 
been  most  specially  distingushcd  as  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  concerns  of  other 
kingdoms  in  former  years.  A  hundred 
years  ago  no  breviary,  perhaps,  except 
that  printed  at  Rome,  contained  any  re- 
ference to  the  saints'  days  of  Pope  Pius  Y.^ 
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or  Gregory  VII.  The  latter,  it  would  be 
remembered,  was  the  Pope  who  had  ex- 
communicated the  Emperor  Henry  IV., 
whilst  the  former,  who  had  since  been 
canonized,  had  excommunicated  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  released  her  subjects  from 
their  allegiance.  The  saints'  days  of  those 
Popes  had  been  restored  to  the  breviary. 
He  had  now  stated  his  general  objections 
to  the  measure.  He  had  stated  that  the 
statutes  it  proposed  to  repeal  were  either 
obsolete  or  had  been  already  repealed,  and 
that  no  instance  of  suffering  on  the  part  of 
any  Roman  Catholic  under  them  had  been 
adduced  by  the  hon.  Member  who  intro- 
duced this  Bill,  or  else  that  they  were 
those  statutes  which  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Relief  Bill  were  regarded  as  some- 
thing like  a  compensatory  security  to  the 
Established  Church  for  the  relief  given  to 
the  Catholics  in  1829.  If  those  statutes 
were  obsolete,  or  had  been  specifically  re- 
pealed, he  contended  that  the  House  would 
do  wisely,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  not  to 
go  into  any  further  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject; whilst,  if  they  were  intended  as  a  se- 
curity to  the  Established  Church — if  they 
were  meant  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  who 
moved  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  to 
be  anything  but  illusory,  as  a  security  to 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  people — he  called  upon 
that  House,  not  as  a  measure  of  prudence, 
but  of  principle,  to  reject  the  Bill;  and  for 
that  purpose  he  should  move  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  HENRY  DRUMMOND  apprehend- 
ed that  it  was  the  firm  intention,  not  only 
of  a  considerable  majority  in  that  House, 
but  of  a  vast  predominating  majority  in  the 
country,  to  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  well  as  to  every  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, the  fullest  and  most  ample  toleration 
that  words  could  give.  He  believed  also, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  a  very  large 
majority  not  to  be  seduced,  under  the  word 
**  toleration,**  to  give  supremacy,  pre-emi- 
nence or  distinction  of  any  sort  or  kind 
either  to  that  or  any  other  denomination  of 
Christians.  If,  then,  he  was  right,  as  he 
believed  he  was,  and  in  the  faith  of  which 
he  should  continue  until  he  was  corrected 
by  a  decision  of  that  House,  it  was  upon 
that  principle  that  he  ventured  to  call  their 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  then 
before  them,  and  to  say  whether  those  pro- 
visions did  indeed  give  nothing  more  than 
ample  toleration  to  those  who  they  were 
agreed  ought  to  enjoy  it.  He  must  con- 
fess that  he  did  not  agree  with  much  that 


had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had 
just  spoken.  He  could  not  think  that  the 
decision  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  re- 
spect to  the  colleges  he  had  referred  to  was 
wrong.  He  did  not  think  that  the  conduct 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  respect  to 
mixed  marriages  was  wrong.  Let  them 
consider  what  marriage  was — that  it  was 
a  contract  between  two  parties  to  live  toge- 
ther as  man  and  wife;  and  certainly  those 
who  did  feel  the  burden  they  had  so  taken 
upon  themselves,  would  apply  to  some  min- 
ister of  God  to  give  them  his  blessing  on 
that  new  relation  of  life.  But  surely  it 
rested  with  those  who  were  ministers  of 
God  to  define  the  condition  upon  which  that 
blessing  should  be  given,  and  he  greatly 
rejoiced  that  there  was  a  Church  yet  left 
upon  the  earth  that  had  the  faith  to  say, 
**  Blessing  is  only  with  us."  The  neces- 
sary consequence  of  that  Church  believing 
herself  to  be  the  only  Christian  ChuroE 
was  the  denunciation  of  all  who  differed 
from  her,  although  it  did  sound  strangely 
in  loyal  ears  to  hear  our  Queen  denounced 
as  a  heretic.  So  far,  indeed,  from  thinking 
the  conduct  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  re- 
spect to  the  cases  of  mixed  marriages  at 
Cologne,  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
referred,  was  wrong,  he  would  recommend 
the  hon.  Baronet  to  read  the  dignified  cor- 
respondence between  the  Pope  and  M. 
Bunsen  on  that  subject,  and  not  to  trust  to 
the  garbled  version  of  the  German  journals. 
But  did  this  Bill  relate  to  religious  freedom 
only  ?     The  preamble  of  the  Bill  said — 

"  Whereas  Her  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects do  still  continue  to  be  liable,  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  belief,  practice,  or  profes- 
sion, to  sundry  punishments,  pains,  penalties,  and 
disabilities ;" 

— though  he  was  not  aware  of  any  pains  or 
penalties  to  which  any  man  was  subject 
touching  his  religious  belief;  and  then  the 
first  clause  enacted,  that — 

"  So  much  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  Ist  year  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  intituled  '  An  Act 
to  restore  to  the  Grown  the  ancient  jurisdiction 
over  the  estate  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and 
abolishing  all  foreign  powers  repugnant  to  the 
same/  whereby  it  is  enacted,  *  That  if  any  person 
or  persons  dwelling  or  inhabiting  within  this  your 
realm,  or  in  any  other  your  Highness's  realms  or 
dominions,  of  what  estate,  dignity,  or  degree 
soever  he  or  they  be,  after  the  end  of  thirty  days 
next  after  the  determination  of  this  Session  of  this 
present  Parliament,  shall,  by  writing,  printing, 
teaching,  preaching,  express  words,  deed  or  met, 
advisedly,  maliciously,  and  directly  affirm,  hold, 
stand  with,  set  forth,  maintain  or  defend  the  au- 
thority, preheminence,  power,  or  jurisdiction, 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  of  any  foreign  prince, 
prelate,  person,  state,  or  potentate  wfaatsoevtrt 
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heretofore  claimed,  used,  or  usurped  within  this 
realm,  or  any  dominion,  or  country  being  within  or 
under  the  power,  dominion  or  allegiance  of  your 
Highness,  or  shall  adyisedly,  maliciously,  and  di- 
rectly put  in  use  or  execute  anything  for  the  ex- 
tolling, advancement,  setting  forth,  maintenance 
or  defence  of  any  such  pretended  or  usurped  juris- 
diction, power,  preheminence,  and  authority,  or 
any  part  thereof,  that  then  every  such  person  and 
persons  so  doing  and  offending,  their  abettors, 
aiders,  procurers,  and  counsellors,  being  thereof 
legally  convicted  and  attainted,  according  to  the 
due  order  and  course  of  the  common  laws  of  this 
realm,  for  his  or  their  first  offence  shall  forfeit  and 
lose  unto  your  Highness,  your  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, all  his  and  their  goods  and  chattels,  as  well 
real  as  personal,'  and  so  on,  '  so  far  as  the  same 
related  to  or  in  any  wise  concerned  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ;" 

— and  yarious  other  statutes  should  be  re- 
pealed. Unfortunately,  the  Pope  was  not 
simply  the  head  of  the  Church,  but  he  did 
claim  to  be  the  temporal  head  of  this  and 
all  other  countries;  and  he  was  recognised 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  here  as  having  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  politics  of  this 
country.  ["  No ! "]  He  thanked  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  that  denial.  But  he  held  in  his 
hand  an  address,  moved  by  Mr.  John  O'Con- 
nell,  and  addressed  to  his  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  which  contained  these  words  : — 
"  Most  Holy  Father— We,  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, venture  to  a)>proach  the  foot  of  your  throne 
with  sentiments  of  the  deepest  humility,  the  most 
profound  veneration,  and  the  most  devoted  grati- 
tude and  grateful  affection  towards  your  Holiness, 
recognising  in  you  the  true  example  of  what  the 
vicar  of  Christ  should  be  upon  earth,  not  only  the 
faithful  guardian  and  protector  of  his  Church,  but 
the  guardian,  protector,  promoter,  and  illustrious 
champion  of  the  rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  legi- 
timate and  well-ordered  privileges,  political  and  I 
social,  of  the  universal  family  of  man.  It  has  been  I 
fitly  reserved  for  you,  most  Holy  Father,  to  vindi- 
cate—as nobly  you  are  vindicating — the  eternal 
cause  of  truth,  in  the  great  argument  now  debating  I 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  your  high  I 
mission  to  strip  oligarchic  tyranny  and  democratic 
anarchy  of  their  false  pretences,  and  to  establish 
in  the  &ce  of  day,  and  patent  to  the  universe,  the 
great  fact,  so  redolent  with  happiness  to  man,  and 
safe  and  peaceful  progress  to  society,  and  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  sacred  interests  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, that  the  increase  of  popular  power,  and  the 
nukking  of  it  an  essential  element  in  the  governing 
of  a  country,  is  most  entirely  consistent  with  the  i 
maintenance  of  order  and  legitimate  authority —  ' 
nay,  more,  is  accessory  and  eminently  useful  to 
that  most  desirable  end."  i 

Would  any  hon.  Member  say  "No"  to 
that  ?  The  document  continued — 

"  We  claim,  most  Holy  Father,  we  claim — under  ; 
the  guidings  and  teachings  of  one  now  gone  from  • 
amongst  us,  to  whose  mortal  remains  you  so  1 
generously  vouchsafed  to  do  honour — we.  Catho- 
lic people  of  Ireland,  do  claim  to  have  commenced 
that  good  and  glorious  work  your  Holiness  is  so 
splendidly  carrying  out.   We  have  been  labouring 
to  show,  and  yoa  hare  been  appointed  by  Hearen 


to  establish,  that  the  advancement  of  popular 
liberty  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  lawless 
and  bloody  revolution,  or  with  any  violation  what- 
ever of  the  rights  of  property,  or  danger  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  society." 

And  then,  in  reference  to  Ireland,  it  con- 
tinued— 

**  Alas,  alas  !  prayers  are  all  poor  Ireland  has 
now  to  give.  Impoverished,  unjustly  subjugated, 
trampled  upon,  famine-stricken,  helpless,  she  can- 
not bear  you  the  aid  that  vrillingly  her  sons  would 
give  you  with  their  heart's  best  blood.  She  can 
only  look  forward  to  hope  for,  and  endeavour  still 
to  struggle  for  that  restoration  of  her  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  which  shall  enable  her  to  re- 
sume her  place  among  the  nations,  and  to  per- 
form, well  and  boldly,  her  part  in  the  glorious 
struggle  now  progressing  under  the  illustrious 
guidance  of  your  Holiness,  for  the  social  and  poli- 
tical regeneration  of  mankind." 

But,  what  he  called  upon  that  House  to 
consider,  was  nothing  relating  to  the  clergy 
of  this  or  that  establishment,  but  that  the 
history  of  Europe  had  been  one  continued 
struggle  of  laymen  against  the  usurped 
rights  of  priestcraft.  The  whole  of  their 
history,  from  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don down  to  the  Reformation,  had  been 
one  continued  struggle  to  keep  the  priests 
in  their  proper  places;  and  he  called  upon 
that  House  to  consider  what  was  the  evi- 
dence given  by  a  Roman  Catholic  relating 
to  Ireland  before  a  Committee  of  that 
House.     The  witness  said — 

"The  Roman  Catholic  priests  have  aimed  at 
supreme  authority — all  concessions  only  lead  to 
further  demands  ad  infinitum.  Ho  had  heard  in 
other  countries  that  the  priests  were  urged  on  ; 
but  in  Ireland  the  priests  were  almost  the  sole 
agitators." 

There  were  several  other  extracts  to  the 
same  effect.  The  witness,  Mr.  Wolfe  Tone, 
said — 

"  You  will  find  it  easy  enough  to  deal  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity,  for  their  objects  are  those 
of  simple  constitutional  Irishmen  :  but  I  confess  I 
do  not  see  my  way  with  respect  to  the  priesthood  ; 
and  I  would  not  tnut  them  as  long  as  anything 
was  to  be  gained." 

[Mr.  John  O'Connell:  Mr.  Wolfe  Tone 
was  not  a  Roman  Catholic]  He  was 
obliged  for  the  correction.  He  had  been 
reading,  in  the  first  instance,  the  evidence 
of  a  Mr.  Carroll,  and  had  read  on,  think- 
ing it  was  all  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wolfe 
Tone.  They  thought  they  had  got  a  great 
deal  when  they  passed  the  law,  forbidding 
Jesuits  to  come  into  England;  but  they 
had  always  been  in  England,  and  would 
coipe  in  just  as  often  as  they  pleased.  The 
Jesuits  might,  in  certain  things,  have  gone 
beyond  others;  but  many  of  their  doctrines 
and  principles  were  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Catholic  Church.     Upon  the 
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doctrine  of  obedience,  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  proof  of  their  constitution.  Not  only 
that,  but  they  said  that  every  man  was 
bound  to  be  as  a  carcass  in  the  hands  of 
his  superior.  They  went  on  to  say,  that 
every  one  was  obliged  to  receive  the  word 
of  his  superior,  as  if  it  were  the  word  of 
our  blessed  Lord;  and  they  took  even  this 
illustration,  that  a  cookboy  was  to  receive 
the  word  of  the  cook  as  if  it  were  the  word 
of  the  Saviour.     They  said  first — 

"Tou8  doivent  s'eflforcer  d'observer  le  mieuz 
possible  Tob^issaiice,  et  d'y  exceller,  non  seule- 
ment  dans  ce  qui  est  obligatoire,  mais  encore 
dans  tout  le  reste,  et  cela  sur  un  simple  signe 
de  la  volenti  du  sup^rieur,  sans  aucun  ordre 
45xpr6s." 

And  then — 

•*  Quand  quelqu'un  entrera  pour  le  service  de  la 
cuisine  ou  pour  aider  le  cuisinier,  il  dovra  ob6ir 
a  celui-ci  on  toute  humility,  dans  toutes  les  choses 
qui  ont  rapport  a  son  office.  Car  s*il  ne  lui  pr^ 
tait  pas  uno  entidre  ob6issance,  il  y  a  lieu  de  croire 
qu'il  n'obeirait  non  plus  a  aucun  dcs  8up6rieurs, 
puisque  la  v6ritable  ob^issance  ne  considdre  pas 
la  person  ne  a  qui  elle  so  soumet,  mais  celle  pour 
qui  elle  se  soumet ;  et  si  c'est  pour  notre  seul 
Cr6ateur  et  Seigneur  qu'ello  se  soumet,  elle  doit 
voir  notre  Seigneur  dans  chacun  indiflf6remment. 
II  ne  faut  done  point  regarder  si  c'est  le  cuisinier 
ou  le  8up6rieur  de  la  maison,  si  c'est  celui-ci  ou 
celui-la  qui  commando,  puisqa'a  penser  sainement 
ce  n'est  a  aucun  d'eux  qu'on  ob^it,  mais  a  Dieu 
seul  et  pour  Dieu  seul,  notre  Cr6ateur  et  Seig- 
neur. 

**  C'est  pourquoi  il  sera  mieux  que  le  cuisinier 
no  prio  point  celui  qui  le  sort  de  faire  ceci  ou  cela, 
mais  qu'il  le  lui  commando  &xec  modestie,  ou  disc, 

*  Faites  ceci,  faites  cela.*  S'il  le  priait,  en  eflFet,  il 
ressemblcrait  plutOt  a  un  homme  qui  parle  a  un 
homme  ;  or  qu'un  cuisinier  laique  priat  un  prStre 
de  laver  les  marmites  ou  de  faire  toute  autre  chose 
semblable,  c'est  ce  qui  ne  paraltrait  ni  convenable 
ni  juste.      Mais   s'il   commando,  ou  qu'il  disc, 

*  Faites  ceci,  faites  cela,'  il  donnera  bien  plus  a 
entendre  qu'il  parle  comme  Christ  a  un  homme, 
puisqu'il  commando  au  nom  mSme  de  J4sus 
Christ.  Ainsi  celui  qui  ob6it  doit  consid^rer  les 
paroles  qui  sortent  de  la  bouche  du  cuisinier  ou 
de  I'un  dcs  supC'Heurs,  comme  si  elles  sortaient  de 
la  bouche  m&me  do  Jesus  Christ  notre  Seigneur, 
afin  de  se  rendrc  capable  de  plaire  a  la  Divine  Ma- 
jest6." 

That  was  their  doctrine  of  obedience,  and 
every  layman  who  dared  to  discuss  with  a 
priest  any  point  of  religion  was  silenced  by 
that  doctrine.  They  were  commanded  to 
obey — they  were  not  permitted  to  reason. 
[Mr.  Sheil:  That  applied  to  the  lay 
brothers  of  the  Jesuits.]  Tt  was  the  doc- 
trine of  obedience  throughout  the  Church. 
There  was  no  difference  of  doctrine  .for 
others.  But,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  like  it,  there  was  another  authority, 
the  Theologia  Dogmatica  of  Livourier. 
For  his  own  part,  he  would  act  towards  the 


Roman  Catholics  as  he  would  towards  the 
laymen  of  any  other  communion;  but  he 
said  that,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
priests,  they  had  ever  been,  from  the  time 
of  Constantine,  when  they  first  assumed 
temporal  power,  to  this  day,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  lords  over  God's  heri- 
tage. He  therefore  earnestly  prayed  that 
House  to  reject  this  Bill  in  its  present 
frame. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SUR- 
REY said,  he  had  heard  with  great  plea- 
sure much  of  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  jtist  spoken,  in 
which  he  had  asserted  the  rights  of  the 
Church;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  ad- 
mit the  fairness  of  the  hon.  Member's 
quotations  with  respect  to  obedience,  and 
his  further  application  of  them  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It 
was,  he  had  almost  said,  ridiculous  to 
compare  the  voluntary  obedience  entered 
into  by  the  religious  orders  with  the  obe- 
dience exacted  from  the  laity.  And  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  obedi- 
ence even  of  the  religious  orders  did  not 
extend  to  the  commission  of  the  smallest 
venial  sin:  the  whole  earth  must  perish 
rather  than  the  smallest  venial  sin  be  com- 
mitted. The  hon.  Member  had  made  the 
assertion  that  the  Catholic  laity  admitted 
the  temporal  rights  of  the  Pope.  To  sup- 
port the  statement  he  had  read  an  extract 
from  a  resolution;  but  he  (the  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey)  had  not  heard  the 
words  in  which  this  document  was  couch- 
ed; and,  indeed,  he  did  not  care  for  its 
purport.  The  Catholic  laity  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  temporal  rights  of  the  Pope, 
and  this  was  sufficiently  evidenced  in  the 
oath  which  was  taken  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Members  of  that  House.  The  oath 
was,  '*  I  do  declare  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Pope  of  Rome  or  any  other  fo- 
reign power,  prince,  or  potentate,  ought 
to  have  or  has  any  temporal  jurisdiction, 
control,  or  pre-eminence,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, within  these  realms."  It  was, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  say  any  more  on 
that  subject.  Allusion  had  been  made  to 
the  late  rescript  of  the  Pope  in  Ireland  re- 
specting the  Roman  Catholic  colleges. 
The  view  taken  with  regard  to  that  re- 
script was  not  exactly  fair;  it  had  been 
said  that  it  was  an  interference  with  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment founding  the  colleges  in  question  was 
not  compulsory.  Supposing  that  Parli^ 
ment  had  made  laws  directing  that  a  oer- 
tain  number  of  chnrches  shonld  be  biiih» 
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and  that  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  should  be  forced  to  attend  di- 
vine service  in  those  churches,  the  Pope,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  would  at  once  issue  a  re- 
script forbidding  such  attendance,  and  that 
rescript  would  most  certainly  be  obeyed, 
la  such  a  case,  however,  a  just  complaint 
might  be  made  that  the  Pope  had  interfered 
with  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament being  essentially  of  a  compulsory 
character ;  but  when  their  law  left  it  op- 
tional with  those  for  whom  it  was  intended 
whether  to  accept  or  to  reject  it,  it  was  ab- 
surd to  say  that  the  Pope's  prohibition  was 
an  interference  with  the  decrees  of  the  Le- 
gislature.    He  could  not  venture  to  predict 
what  course  would  for  the  future  be  pur- 
sued in  the  matter  of  those  colleges;  he  did 
not  know  that   any  concession   would  be 
made,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  which  was 
likely  to  produce  the  results  so  anxiously 
looked  for  by  the  friends  of  the  colleges; 
and  he  was  not  aware  that  any  compromise 
was  in  contemplation  or  was  probable.     It 
was  altogether  a  different  question  whether 
the  establishment  of  the  colleges  would  be 
beneficial  or  otherwise;  but  he  would  say, 
as  a  Catholic,  rather  than  that  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  his  Church  should  yield  in 
the  conscientious  exertion  of  their  spiritual 
rights  either  to  the  diplomacy  or  to  the 
menaces  of  the  civil  power,  he  would  pre- 
fer that  the  Catholics  of  the  world  should 
be  driven  forth  as  the  Jews  were  by  the 
Roman  soldiers  of  Titus — that  the  Pope 
should  be  driven  from  the  Vatican  to  take 
refuge    in   the  Catacombs — and  that  the 
ploughshare   should   be   passed   over    the 
ground  where  now  stood  the  altars  of  St. 
Peter.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Drummond) 
had  said  that  ever  since  the  recognition  of 
Christianity,  the  history  of  religion  had  been 
one  perpetual  exertion  of  the  laity  in  resist- 
ance to  the  usurpation  of  priestly  power. 
But  was  the  civil  power  to  be  predominant  ? 
Was  there  to  be  no  line  drawn  ?     It  did 
not  follow,  because  these  was  separation 
and  equality,  that  there  was  danger  from 
priestcraft.     No  one  would  deny  that  the 
Church  of  God  ought  to  be  left  indepen- 
dent in  her  own  jurisdiction;  and  it  was  im- 
possible a  greater  catastrophe  could  occur 
to  a  Christian  than  to  see  his  church  sub- 
mitted to  the  control  of  the  civil  power. 
The  bull  ••  In  coend  Domini**  had  been 
referred  to;  and  he  was  the  more  anxious 
to  allude  to  it  as  an  explanation  given  in 
another  place  was  not  satisfactory.    It  was 
a  bull  published  annually,  and  it  had  not 
been  published  since  the  time  of  Clement 


the  XlVth — since  1774.    It  was  originally 
published  in  this  country  in  the  1 4th  cen- 
tury.    It  was  a  bull  against  pirates,  differ- 
ent descriptions  of  bad  men,  and  heretics. 
The  Church  of  England,  by  her  canons  of 
1603,  still   in  force,   excommunicated  all 
without  her  communion.     What  was  good 
for  one,  was  good  for  the  other.     It  had 
been  said  that  the  Church  was  aggressive. 
Why,  all  churches  were   so.     He  would 
not  give  twopence  for  the   church  which 
was  not  so.     If  it  believed  that  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  ti*uth,  why  should  it 
not   make    aggression    on    error  ?     Why 
should  it  not  evince  an  anxiety  that  others 
should  embrace  the  true  faith,  as  well  as 
itself?     He  looked  upon  the  aggressions 
of  a  church  as  a  mark  of  its   sincerity. 
Allusion  had  been  made  to  the   circum- 
stance of  this  country  having  been  divided 
into    districts,    by   the    Catholic    Church, 
for    ecclesiastical   purposes;   but   he   was 
at    a   loss  to    understand    on    what    plea 
that  fact  could  be  interpreted  into  a  cause 
of   offence.      Other   bodies,   for   example 
the  Wesleyans,  had  likewise  apportioned 
the  country  into  districts  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes,   without   reference   to   the  civil 
power,  and  no  one  had  dreamt  of  taking 
umbrage  at  the  proceeding;   and  he  did 
not   see  why  that  which   was  done   with 
impunity  by  one  class,  should  be  alleged  as 
an  offence  against  another.     With  regard 
to  the  Bill,  he  would  support  it.     He  was 
of  opinion  that  to  prevent  men  from  joining 
together  to  yield  obedience  to  the  evan- 
gelical councils  of  perfection  was  unwise, 
injudicious,  and  intolerant,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  in  any  Christian  country. 
If  the  laws  which  had  been  directed  against 
the  Jesuits  and  regular  clergy  were,  as 
some  hon.  Members  contended  they  were, 
wholly  inoperative,  why  not  sweep  them 
away?     What  good  purpose  could  be  in- 
sured by   retaining   on   the   Statute-book 
laws  which  did  not  accomplish  the  object 
which  was  in  the  contemplation  of  those 
who  enacted  them  ?     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  really  effective,  and  did,  in  point 
of  fact,  exclude  Jesuits  and  the  regular 
Catholic  clergy  from    this    country,   they 
were  not  only  an  indignity  but  an  injury, 
and   an   injustice    to    the    Catholic    com- 
munity,   who  had    not  anything   like   an 
adequate    number    of   priests    to    supply 
their  spiritual  requirements.    Their  priests 
had  been    struck   down   in    great    num- 
bers  by   fever — many   of  them   had   fal- 
len victims  to  cholera  when  that  dreadful 
scourge  visited  this  country — and  many 
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more  of  them  would  no  doubt  fall  if  unhap- 
pily it  were  again  to  visit  it.  In  one  word, 
the  Catholics  wanted  more  priests — they 
ought  to  have  them — and  any  measure 
which  would  prevent  their  obtaining  them 
must  be  a  burden  and  an  injustice. 

Mr.  H.  WALPOLE  would  not  wander 
from  the  subject  into  any  digression  on  the 
discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church; 
and  in  the  observations  he  should  offer  to 
the  House  he  would  attempt  to  conciliate 
rather  than  to  exasperate.  The  Bill  was 
the  only  question  they  had  to  entertain; 
and,  if  he  had  understood  the  proposition 
aright,  there  were  but  two  principles  to  be 
discussed,  the  one  of  which  it  was  useless 
to  consider,  and  the  other  of  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  objectionable.  The  first  was, 
whether  they  should  repeal  the  penalties 
and  disabilities  of  certain  antiquated  sta- 
tutes supposed  to  exist.  It  was  useless  to 
consider  this  principle,  for  if  those  anti- 
quated statutes  did  operate,  no  one  could 
be  more  willing  than  he  would  be  to  repeal 
each  and  all  of  them;  and  before  he  sat 
down  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  convince  the 
House  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  go- 
ing into  Committee,  so  far  as  those  sta- 
tutes were  concerned.  With  regard  to  the 
second  principle  now  involved,  whether 
they  ought  to  repeal  any  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Act  of  1829,  he  would  stand  on  that 
point,  and  he  would  argue  against  the  pro- 
posal on  a  ground  which  might  be  equally 
acceptable  to  Protestants  and  to  Roman 
Catholics — that  for  the  sake  of  religious 
peace  it  was  but  right  and  reasonable  there 
should  be  an  end  of  all  further  sectarian 
contest.  This  Bill  proposed  to  deal  with 
eight  different  statutes,  and  as  to  the  first 
six  of  these,  as  ho  would  show,  not  one  of 
the  penalties  or  disabilities  therein  contain- 
ed now  remained.  The  first  was  the  1st 
of  Elizabeth,  c.  1 ;  that  statute  declared 
that  if  any  person  maintained  the  authority 
or  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  prince  within 
these  realms,  he  should  be  liable  to  certain 
penalties,  the  first  of  which  was  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  chattels ;  the  second,  prcemu- 
nire ;  and  the  third,  punishment  for  high 
treason.  The  last  two  penalties  had  been 
repealed  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  Victoria,  c. 
102;  and  the  first,  that  of  forfeiture,  had 
been  repealed  by  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  9th  and 
10th  of  Victoria,  c.  59.  It  was  a  misde- 
meanor at  common  law  to  violate  a  sta- 
tute, if  the  statute  continued  operative; 
but  when  the  penalties  fixed  in  an  enact- 
ment were  repealed,  every  lawyer  knew 


that  everything  depending  upon  that  enact* 
ment  became  void.  The  supremacy  of 
the  Queen  did  not  depend  upon  these 
clauses  or  upon  another  clause  in  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth,  declaratory  that  no  usurped 
authority  should  have  jurisdiction  witiiin 
these  realms;  it  depended  upon  oommoii 
law,  which  was  common  sense,  that  the 
supreme  power  in  the  kingdom  should  be 
supreme,  notwithstanding  Uie  interference 
of  any  prince  from  abroad.  The  13th  of 
Elizabeth,  c.  2,  prohibiting  bulls  from 
coming  into  this  country,  had  been  repeal- 
ed by  the  9th  and  10th  of  Victoria,  c.  59, 
so  far  as  related  to  penalties  for  the  intro- 
duction of  such  instruments  into  the  king- 
dom ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  sanction 
or  legality  was  given  to  bulls.  They  were 
called  bulls  of  consolation  or  absolution, 
absolving  any  Roman  Catholic  subject  who 
forsook  "  his  due  obedience  to  the  Queen 
(in  the  words  of  the  statute),  and  denied 
Her  lawful  authority;**  and  it  was  clear 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  could  now  wish 
such  a  bull  to  be  admitted.  The  13th  and 
14th  of  Charles  II.,  c.  4,  was  repealed  by 
the  9th  and  10th  of  Victoria,  c.  59,  so  far 
as  related  to  the  offence  of  wittingly  and 
willingly  being  present  at  any  other  form 
of  common  prayer  than  our  own,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  offensive  clause  was  not 
in  the  13th  and  14th  of  Charles  II.,  but  in 
the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VL,  c.  5,  which 
again  had  been  repealed  by  the  7th  and 
8th  Victoria,  c.  59.  The  25th  of  Charles 
II.,  c.  2,  requiring  all  persons  entering  on 
office  to  take  certain  oaths  not  permitted 
by  the  Catholic  religion — to  accept  of  the 
sacrament — and  forbidding  the  education 
of  children  by  Roman  Catholics — had  been 
repealed  by  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act, 
9th  George  IV.«as  regarded  persons  being 
admitted  into  ofiice;  by  the  10th  George 
IV.  as  to  taking  the  s£U$i*ament;  and  by 
the  7th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  102,  as  to  the 
education  of  Roman  CathoHc  children.  The 
next  Act  proposed  now  to  be  got  rid  of 
was  the  30th  of  Charles  II.,  c.  2,  disabling 
Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House  of 
Parliament;  but  this  had  also  been  already 
repealed  by  the  10th  George  IV.,  c.  7, 
and  the  9th  and  10th  Victoria,  c.  59 ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  last  statute,  the  7th 
and  8th  William  III.,  c.  24,  requiring  cer- 
tain other  oaths  to  be  taken  by  Roman 
Catholic  barristers,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, that  had  been  superseded  by 
the  34th  George  III.,  c.  32.  Each  of  these 
statutes,  therefore,  was  inoperative;  and 
he  thought  it  was  misleading  the  Home 
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to  ask  it  to  consent  to  a  BUI  in  whioh  those 
several  Acts  were  recited.  He  now  came 
to  that  statute  of  George  III.,  intended  to 
he  repealed,  called  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Act;  and  here  he  took  his  stand  as 
an  opponent  of  the  Bill.  There  were,  he 
conceived,  three  reasons  why  it  was  neither 
right  nor  reasonable  to  make  at  this  period 
any  material  alteration  in  the  Act  of  George 
III.  They  had,  first,  to  inquire  if  it  was 
expedient  to  allow  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
exercise  the  rights  and  ceremonies  of  their 
Church  in  public  places;  next,  if  they 
would  permit  any  person  holding  a  civil 
or  judicial  office  to  wear  the  insignia  of 
that  office  in  any  places  of  worship  except- 
ing such  as  were  in  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church;  and,  thirdly,  whether 
it  was  wise  to  grant  to  the  monastic  orders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  introduc- 
tion and  indulgence  in  this  kingdom.  He 
thought  that  the  fact  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies being  exercised  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  public  places  would  occasion  irrita- 
tion to  the  general  feeling  of  the  community. 
Dissension  wouldbe  thus  assuredly  promoted 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Pro- 
testants, and  it  seemed  to  him  that  no  one 
desired  to  see  such  proceedings.  There  was 
no  principle  of  toleration  involved;  and  why 
should  they  attempt  to  conciliate  those 
with  whom  they  differed,  by  giving  offence 
to  those  with  whom  they  agreed  ?  With 
regard  to  the  next  point,  he  did  not  know 
why  an  official  or  dignitary  should  desire 
to  wear  the  insignia  of  his  office  in  any 
place  of  public  worship:  such  a  parade  ac- 
corded little  with  the  humiKty  which,  on 
such  occasions,  should  be  the  characteris- 
tic of  every  man's  demeanour;  and,  instead 
of  extending  this  so-called  privilege  to 
those  who  had  it  not,  he  should  rather  be 
inclined  to  take  it  away  from  those  who 
had  it.  If,  however,  the  practice  was  to 
continue,  and  if  the  Established  Church 
was  to  remain  predominant,  it  would  be 
hardly  decorous  for  the  authorities  of  that 
religion  to  wear  the  insignia  of  their  autho- 
rity anywhere  but  where  the  ritual  of  the 
Establishment  was  complied  with.  These 
were  two  reasons  why  he  should  object  to 
the  Bill;  and  he  now  proceeded  to  the 
third  proposition.  He  was  well  aware  that 
this  was  a  part  of  the  Bill  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Anstey)  and  those  whose 
religious  opinions  were  identical,  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  carry.  He  wished  to 
be  understood,  however,  as  not  opposing 
the  Bill  from  any  feelings  of  religious  in- 
tolerance.   He  resisted,  because  toleration 


did  not  require  that  he  should  concede — 
because  the  fullest  exercise  of  his  religion 
was  not  prohibited  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
— and  because  he  was  convinced  that  the 
extra  liberty  demanded  would  not  harmo- 
nise with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  a  Pro- 
testant Government.  When  laws  like  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  had  been  pass- 
ed, it  was  well  to  consider  them  as  perma« 
nent  and  final.  If  they  encouraged  a  con- 
trary conviction,  they  afforded  opportunities 
to  the  discontented  and  seditious  to  rake 
up  all  kinds  of  animosities,  and  to  re-create 
causes  for  contention  which  would  other- 
wise be  consigned  to  oblivion.  If  such 
laws  were  not  spoken  of  and  looked  upon 
as  final,  the  Legislature  would  be  con- 
stantly petitioned  to  go  further  than  they 
had  yet  gone;  there  would  be  perpetual 
entreaties  for  modifications  and  amend- 
ments; and  thus  they  would  again  rouse 
the  dangerous  spirit  of  religious  rivalry 
under  the  mistaken  colours  of  religious 
zeal,  withholding  satisfaction  from  the  one 
party,  and  security  from  the  other.  They 
could  not  show  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Act  was  wrong  in  principle  or  un- 
just in  operation,  and  he  did  not,  therefore, 
see  any  necessity  for  repealing  or  altering 
it.  Locke  had  defined  toleration  as  the 
permission  and  enjoyment  of  every  politi- 
cal, civil,  and  social  right  which  did  not 
prey  upon  the  public  peace,  or  interfere 
with  the  wellbeing  of  the  State;  but  the 
same  philosopher  pointed  out  that  tolera- 
tion could  not  safely  be  given  to  any  so- 
ciety which  by  its  constitution  delivered 
itself  up  to  the  control  and  direction  of  a 
foreign  potentate.  If,  he  said,  such  tole- 
ration be  granted,  we  enlisted  the  people 
of  the  country  as  soldiers  against  the  Go- 
vernment. And  if  that  definition  were 
just,  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  asked,  was  it  not 
reasonable  that  an  association  of  men  such 
as  the  Order  of  Jesus  should,  as  a  matter 
of  State  security,  be  deprived  of  admission 
into  this  country,  when  they  did,  ipso 
facto,  **  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  foreign  Power  ?  '  This  was 
a  society  of  which  the  laws  were  peculiar 
to  itself;  it  was  a  society  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  general  who  must  reside 
abroad;  it  was  a  society  which  devoted 
itself,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  the 
conversion  of  all  those  whom  it  differed 
from,  and  regarded  and  treated  them  as 
heretics  and  unbelievers;  it  was  a  society 
inveterately  opposed  to  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion; it  was  a  society  which  was  devoted 
to  obtain  the  ascendancy  of  its  own  opinp 
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ions  above  all  others,  and  therefore  could 
not  rest  satisfied  until  it  had  attained  that 
object.  Was  it,  then,  reasonable  that  a 
society  of  this  kind  should  be  allowed  to 
come  into  this  country  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  combating  our  opinions  and  system 
as  contrary  to  its  own  ?  And  if  such  a 
society  were  so  allowed  to  come  in,  could 
it  possibly  operate  for  the  wellbeing  of  the 
people?  Other  countries,  he  reminded 
the  House,  regarded  this  matter  in  a  very 
different  light.  How  many  countries  had 
abolished  or  expelled  this  society  from  their 
precincts  ?  France  had  done  so,  Spain  had 
done  so,  Sicily  had  done  so;  and  even  the 
Pope  himself  had  issued  his  bull  against 
them  in  1773;  and  in  that  bull  the  society 
were  said  to  have  applied  and  used  maxims 
noxious  to  morals,  and  that  unless  it  was 
suppressed,  the  Church  of  Christ  never 
could  recover  true  and  lasting  peace.  Those 
were  the  words  of  that  remarkable  bull. 
He  asked  why  that  society  was  now  to  be 
introduced  into  this  country,  to  bring  along 
with  it  confusion  and  religious  differences? 
If  it  were  necessary  to  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, he  would  not  enforce  this  opposition; 
but  they  were  not  necessary.  If  Roman 
Catholic  States  had  thought  it  fit  and  found 
it  expedient  to  abolish  and  expel  tbis  so- 
ciety, wby,  he  asked,  should  we,  a  Pro- 
testant country,  give  admission  to  its  mem- 
bers ?  Such  Tvcre  briefly  the  main  objec- 
tions he  entertained  to  this  measure;  and 
the  House  would  observe  that  those  objec- 
tions rested  on  two  grounds :  the  first, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Bill  were  useless; 
and  the  second,  that  the  remaining  third 
was  decidedly  objectionable.  Further,  he 
objected  to  this  measure,  because  when  a 
settlement  of  a  great  question  had  been 
made,  it  was  impolitic  to  disturb  it;  and 
upon  this  point  he  might  quote  the  autho- 
rity of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  for  not  proceeding  with  this 
measure;  for  when  the  noble  Lord  came 
into  power  in  July,  1846,  in  answering  a 
speech  made  by  an  hon.  Member  whom 
ill-health  prevented  from  being  at  present 
in  his  place — the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury — the  noble  Lord,  in  one  of  those 
general  propositions  wbich  he  often  so  ably 
laid  down,  containing  in  a  small  compass 
a  large  constitutional  maxim,  said,  that 
when  a  great  measure  was  once  settled,  it 
was  wise  in  that  House,  wise  in  the  Legis- 
lature and  Parliament,  to  abide  by  that 
settlement;  **for,**  the  noble  Lord  added, 
**  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  al- 
teration are  not  equivalent  to  the  irritation 


consequent  upon  the  revival  of  the  sub- 
ject.** These  were  his  (Mr.  Walpole's) 
chief  reasons  for  opposing  this  measure. 
Ho  believed  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
last  great  settlement  of  this  question  was 
necessary  in  this  country  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  He  conscientiously  beUeved 
that  unless  that  settlement  was  maintained 
intact,  religious  peace  could  not  exist  in 
these  realms.  He  believed  that  if  any- 
thing would  enable  us  to  live  in  harmony 
with  one  another,  without  the  renewal  of 
religious  animosities  and  exacerbation,  it 
was  that  settlement.  He  believed  that 
that  settlement  would  not  only  prevent 
those  animosities,  but  also  that  aggression 
on  the  one  side  which  was  always  sure  to 
be  met  with  retaliation  on  the  other;  and 
that  it  would  give  us  a  chance — perhaps 
the  only  chance — of  maintaining  that  har- 
mony and  concord  which  ever  ought  to 
prevail  among  Christian  men;  he  did  not 
mean  harmony  in  matters  of  faith  or  doc- 
trine, because  that  he  knew  to  be  utterly 
impossible  while  man  was  man,  with  such 
various  feelings,  such  diversity  of  habits, 
and  such  different  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  ;  but  he  meant  that 
better  kind  of  unity  which  it  was  the  com- 
mon interest  and  duty  of  all  to  promote 
and  uphold — the  unity  which  arose  out  of 
mutual  charity,  mutual  kindness,  mutual 
goodwill.  To  maintain  the  principle,  he 
thought  that  the  best  way  was  to  act  upon 
the  maxim  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  to  abide 
by  the  settlement  of  this  question  which 
took  place  in  1829,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  was  some  intolerable  evil 
which  must  be  remedied.  If  that  settle- 
ment were  not  maintained,  they  would  im- 
bue the  Protestant  minds  of  this  country 
with  the  impression,  and  would  induce  the 
people  to  believe,  that  all  the  concessions 
that  had  been  made  were  only  used  as  ar- 
guments for  still  further  advances ;  that 
they  were  aiming  at  more  than  they  were 
willing  to  allow;  that  in  asking  for  tolera- 
tion, equality  was  meant;  that  in  asking 
for  equality,  establishment  was  intended; 
and  that  in  asking  for  establishment,  no- 
thing would  really  give  satisfaction  but  as- 
cendancy. 

Sir  G.  grey  :  I  rise  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the-  House  but  a  very  few  moments 
while  I  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,,  in  answer 
to  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite,  the  reasons  why  I 
cannot  join  him  in  his.  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  this  measure.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  I  must  say,  that  this  is 
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not  a  Bill  to  which  I  attach  any  great 
weight  and  importance;  for  I  do  not  he- 
lieve  that  the  laws  which  are  sought  to 
be  repealed  are  laws  which  do  in  fact 
impose  any  practical  grievance  on  our  Ro- 
man Catholic  fellow-subjects.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, bound  at  the  same  time  to  state, 
that  the  views  which  I  expressed  to  the 
House  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  present 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  discussion 
upon  a  similar  Bill  brought  forward  by 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  then  the 
Member  for  Kinsale,  remain  unaltered, 
namely,  that  it  would  be  wise  and  expe- 
dient, acting  in  that  spirit  of  mutual  kind- 
ness and  charity  which  I,  equally  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite, 
should  rejoice  to  see  animating  the  pro- 
fessors of  all  creeds,  to  remove  from  the 
Statute-book  those  Acts,  practically  and 
substantially  repealed,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  stated,  and  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  be- 
lieves to  be  for  the  most  part  literally 
repealed,  but  which,  nevertheless,  by  re- 
maining actually  upon  the  Statute-book, 
the  penalties  only  being  remitted,  do  tend, 
as  I  think,  to  inspire  and  keep  up  these 
feelings  of  mutual  repugnance  and  aversion 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself  has,  in  language  with  which  I  most 
cordially  concur,  expressed  his  ardent  de- 
sire to  see  abolished.  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  this  Bill 
consists  of  two  parts  ;  the  first  being  that 
which  proposes  the  repeal  of  certain  obso- 
lete statutes;  and  the  second,  that  which 
proposes  to  repeal  certain  portions  of  the 
Act  of  1829.  With  respect  to  the  first 
part,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man observes  that  these  ancient  statutes 
were  practically  and  sufficiently  repealed 
by  the  Act  of  the  late  Government  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  was  the  head,  I  must  remind 
that  hon.  and  learned  Member,  that  this 
very  year  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  himself 
one  of  the  authors  of  that  Act  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  removed  all  the  grievances  which  press 
upon  the  Roman  Catholics,  gave  his  cor- 
dial concurrence  and  support  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Wat- 
son. I  must  also  remind  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  that  the  object  of  the 
first  part  of  this  Bill,  namely,  the  repeal 
of  these  old  statutes,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Commission ;  and  that  a  distinction  was 
drawn  in  the  House  of  Lords  between  the 
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repeal  of  the  Acts  themselves,  and  the 
repeal  only  of  the  penalties  inflicted  by 
those  Acts;  and  it  was  contended  that  while 
the  Acts  remained  on  the  Statute-book,  a 
breach  of  them  would  be  a  misdemeanor  at 
common  law.  The  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, the  Member  for  Surrey  (Mr.  H. 
Drummond),  has  adverted  to  the  words  of 
this  Bill,  and  said  it  was  proposed  to 
repeal  the  Act  against  maintaining  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  potentate,  and  as- 
sumed that  that  authority  was  exclusively 
of  a  civil  nature;  but  if  the  hon.  Member 
will  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the 
Act  proposed  to  be  repealed,  he  will  see 
that  the  words  are  directed  against  those 
who  maintain  or  defend  the  authority  or 
jurisdiction,  "  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical ;" 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  him- 
self has  admitted  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics maintain  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope.  Thus  what  is  considered  the 
spiritual  duty  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  is 
prohibited  by  the  Act  proposed  lo  be  re- 
pealed ;  and  although  the  distinct  penalties 
under  that  statute  are  doubtless  abrogated, 
yet  the  Act  itself  remains  upon  the  Sta- 
tute-book. As  to  there  being  no  practical 
grievance,  I  think  that  although  no  such 
grievance  may  arise  from  these  Acts,  we 
are  bound  to  defer  to  the  feelings  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  to 
remove  what  may  be  offensive  to  them, 
and  which,  it  is  admitted,  has  no  practical 
or  beneficial  effect.  With  respect  to  the 
second  part  of  the  Bill,  I  must  repeat 
what  I  have  before  said,  that,  although 
I  may  not  be  disposed  to  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  as  to  the  finality  of 
the  Bill  of  1829,  yet  I  still  think  that 
at  an  early  period — within  a  few  years 
— of  the  settlement  of  a  great  question, 
it  is  not  in  general  wise  or  expedient 
to  attempt  to  disturb  that  settlement. 
Therefore  I  do  not  give  my  assent  to  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  proposes  to  repeal 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1829.  At  the 
same  time  we  might,  perhaps,  consider  cer- 
tain parts  of  that  Bill  with  a  view  to  see  if 
the  securities  which  now  exist,  with  re- 
ference to  certain  religious  orders,  might 
not  be  removed,  and  others  substituted 
of  a  less  vexatious  nature;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  we  ought  to  dispense  with  all 
securities,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
sympathise  with  persons  who  view  with 
satisfaction  the  increase  of  those  religious 
orders.  With  regard  to  religious  proces- 
sions, I  entirely  agree  in  what  has  fallen 
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from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
and  object  to  the  celebration  of  Catholic 
rites  in  any  public  place.  That  objection 
was  made  last  year,  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  then  had  charge  of  the  Bill 
undertook  to  meet  the  objection.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  now  brought  forward 
the  BiU,  has  introduced  a  clause  for  this 
purpose  which  does  not  go  perhaps  to  the 
full  extent  which  is  required,  but  which 
is  evidently  intended  to  meet  that  objec- 
tion. I  do  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  we  are 
to  oppose  it  on  account  of  verbal  objec- 
tions, or  deal  with  a  Bill  on  the  second 
reading  as  if  the  third  reading  had  been 
moved;  that  is  a  doctrine  which  I  never 
remember  to  have  heard  stated  so  broadly 
as  I  have  to-day  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
of  which  I  cannot  approve.  I  think  the 
clause  introduced  an  improvement.  It  may 
still  require  amendment ;  but  wo  should 
not  object  to  a  Bill  because  there  are 
clauses  in  it  that  require  alteration,  and 
which  can  be  properly  considered  in  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  I  have  satisfied  the  hon. 
Gentleman  now  as  to  the  course  I  shall 
take;  and  if  he  asks  for  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  I  will  vote  for  the  second  reading. 
Mr.  PLUMPTRE  begged  to  contradict 
a  statement  which  had  been  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  by  a  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey).  That 
noble  Lord  had  said  the  bull  In  Coena  Do- 
mini  had  not  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try since  1774;  but  he  would  assert  that  it 
was  published  subsequent  to  the  passing 
of  the  Relief  Bill  in  the  year  1829.  He 
considered  that  those  aggressions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  might  have  the  effect  of 
rousing  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  contrary  direction;  and  he  hoped 
they  would  have  that  effect.  They  were 
going  on  step  by  step  since  those  conces- 
sions were  first  made,  and  concession  had 
not  been  anything  else  but  the  parent  of 
demand.  The  Bill  at  present  before  the 
House  was  part  of  that  system.  He  firmly 
believed  that  the  real  aim  of  it  was  to  give 
equality;  and  if  equality  were  once  attain- 
ed, they  would  not  be  satisfied  until  they 
acquired  ascendancy.  He  regretted  that 
men  who  called  themselves  Protestants 
should  countenance  such  a  system;  and 
believing  it  was  one  of  aggression,  and  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  as  regarded  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  he  should  give  his  hearty  opposi- 
tion to  this  measure. 


The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  akd  SUR- 
REY  explained.  He  had  asserted  strongly 
that  the  bull  In  Coena  Domini  had  not 
been  published  since  the  year  1774.  That 
assertion  was  denied  by.  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  who  last  addressed  the  House;  and 
he  again  denied  the  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  had  now  only  to  say 
that  he  had  merely  stated  what  was  his 
full  conviction;  but  if  he  found  on  inquiry 
that  he  was  mistaken,  he  would  conmiani- 
cate  the  fact  to  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He 
would  say  he  behoved  the  buU  had  never 
been  directed  against  the  Queen  of  this 
country.  It  was  directed  against  heretics, 
but  was  not  directed  against  the  sovereign 
power. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  would  have  con- 
tentedly left  the  discussion  on  this  stage 
of  the  Bill  to  the  enlightened  Protestant 
Members  of  that  House,  had  not  the  al- 
legiance of  himself  and  his  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-subjects  of  these  realms  to  Queen 
Victoria  been  denied.  He  rose  then  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  that  he  rejected  all 
sort  of  temporal  allegiance  to  the  Pope  or 
any  other  foreign  potentate,  as  strongly  as 
he  rejected  all  spiritual  allegiance  to  Queen 
Victoria.  With  regard  to  what  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  said  as  to  the  vows  of  obedience 
to  ecclesiastical  superiors,  which  were 
taken  by  the  members  of  religious  orders 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  he  wished  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  that  that  vow  of 
obedience  did  not  extend  to  obedience  in 
matters  that  the  members  might  consider 
as  involving  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  viilue; 
they  were  not  compelled  to  do  anything 
which  they  might  deem  to  be  an  infraction 
of  the  law  of  God.  The  vows  which  they 
took  imposed  upon  them  the  responsibility 
of  obeying  all  the  orders  of  their  superiors, 
however  revolting  they  might  be  to  human 
pride,  as  long  as  they  were  not  infractions 
of  God*s  laws.  The  hon.  Member  for 
East  Surrey  had  spoken  on  the  mixed 
marriages  question.  Now,  the  Catholic 
clergy  did  not  want  to  assert  that  such 
marriages  were  invalid.  They  recognised 
them  as  valid;  but  they  refused  to  give  their 
spiritual  sanction  to  the  principles  of  such 
marriages.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  Prussia 
had,  in  some  instances,  attended  such  mar- 
riages as  civil  ceremonies.  They  recog- 
nised the  efficiency  of  them  as  civil  con- 
tracts; but  they  certainly  did  refuse  to  ex- 
tend to  them  tneir  spiritual  sanction,  and 
for  that  they  were  persecuted.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr. 
Walpole)  began  his  speech  by  saying  that 
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it  was  useless  to  keep  down  tbe  Jesuits  iu 
this  country  by  statutes;  that  they  would 
continue  to  increase  in  spite  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Legislature  to  keep  them  down;  and 
yet,  towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  he 
argued  for  their  exclusion.  He  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member; 
and  he  was  sure  that  the  House  and  the 
country  must  by  this  time  have  found  that 
the  statutes  against  their  increase  were  and 
must  be  inoperative  and  entirely  defeated; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  surprised  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  advocated  the 
maintenance  of  such  useless  provisions, 
which  were  operative  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  giving  insult  and  offence  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Her  Majesty. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  spoken  on 
the  legal  points  of  the  question  raised  by 
the  introduction  of  this  Bill.  Now,  he  did 
not  mean  to  place  his  legal  opinions  against 
those  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman; 
all  he  woidd  say  at  present  was,  that  they 
had  conflicting  opinions  of  lawyers  on  the 
subject  of  the  13th  of  Elizabeth;  and  it 
would  be  but  fair  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  allow  this  Bill  to  go  into  Committee.  A 
clear  conclusion  might  be  come  to  on  that 
point.  He,  as  a  Catholic,  most  fully  agreed 
in  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  on  the  subject  of  reUgious 
processions.  He  thought  that  nothing  was 
more  to  be  deprecated,  even  by  Catholics 
themselves,  than  the  bringing  into  the 
streets  of  that  object  which  they  held  in 
adoration,  or  of  those  which  they  held  in 
reverence,  which  might  be  dishonoured  by 
and  must  necssarily  give  offence  to  their 
Protestant  fellow  -  subjects.  On  those 
grounds  he  should  be  prepared  to  sanction 
the  introduction  of  a  most  stringent  pro- 
vision in  this  Bill  against  such  processions. 
Ho  was  YQVj  happy  to  hear  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  stigmatise  the  bull  In  Coena 
Domini  as  a  mere  hrutum  fulmen,  which 
ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  Well,  now  if  that 
bull  was  a  mere  hrutum  fulmen,  was  it 
not  inconsistent  to  retain  on  the  Statute- 
book  penalties  in  relation  to  it,  which 
served  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  giving 
offence  to  a  large  portion  of  the  subjects 
of  these  realms  ?  With  regard  to  the  de- 
tails of  this  Bill,  he  should  not  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  them  at  present:  the  Com- 
mittee— which  he  hoped  the  House  would 
allow  it  to  pass  into — would  afford  a  more 
fitting  opportunity  for  so  doing.  But  he 
could  not  pass  by  what  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford.     That  hon.  Gentleman  had  chal- 


lenged the  advocates  of  this  Bill  to  pro- 
duce a  single  case  in  which  an  indictment 
had  been  laid  during  the  last  150  years 
against  any  party  for  a  breach  of  those 
parts  of  the  penal  statutes  which  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  Bill  to  abolish.  Why, 
he  would  ask  that  Gentleman  whether  the 
absence  of  any  such  indictment  during  so 
long  a  period,  was  not  an  additional  reason 
why  they  ought  to  get  rid  of  the  inopera- 
tive portions  of  the  penal  laws  against 
Catholics?  With  regard  to  the  late  de- 
cision of  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  respecting 
education  in  Ireland,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  express  his  opinion 
that  that  was  by  no  means  an  invasion,  on 
the  part  of  his  Holiness,  of  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Queen.  The  Catholics  of 
Ireland  had  reverently  looked  forward  to 
the  Pope  to  give  such  a  decision  as  should 
enable  them  to  guard  the  education  of  their 
youth  against  any  danger  to  their  faith  or 
morals,  and  to  secure  them  against  the 
teachings  of  infidel  and  unchristian  pro- 
fessors. The  Pope  had  every  right  to 
give  his  decision  on  such  matters;  and  by 
that  decision  the  CathoUcs  of  Ireland  would 
most  implicitly  abide. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  rose  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  one  observation. 
There  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  difference 
between  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Midhurst,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
Home  Department,  with  reference  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  various  enactments  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed  by  this  Bill.  Now, 
if  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mid- 
hurst was  right  in  his  opinion  on  the  legal 
view  of  the  question,  he  cordially  agreed 
with  him  that  it  was  most  unwise  for  them 
to  go  into  Committee  upon  this  Bill  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  repeal  of  obsolete 
provisions.  But  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department  was 
right  in  his  opinion  that  those  provisions 
were  still  operative  in  common  law,  he 
begged  the  House  to  consider  what  it  was 
about  to  do.  What  were  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  which  this  Bill  pro- 
posed to  repeal?  They  excluded  the 
power  of  any  foreign  potentate.  But  if 
they  sanctioned  the  passing  of  this  Bill, 
they  would,  by  so  doing,  declare  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons 
dwelling  in  this  realm,  or  any  other  of  Her 
Majesty's  realms  or  dominions,  to  teach  or 
preach,  in  words  or  acts,  advisedly  and 
maliciously,  the  maintenance  of  power, 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical,  by  any  foreign 
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prince  or  potentate.  They  would,  if  they 
passed  this  Bill,  directly  sanction  the  in- 
troduction of  such  foreign  power.  He, 
therefore,  must  say,  that  it  was  with  deep 
regret  that  he  saw  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department  de- 
clare his  helief  that,  as  those  enactments 
were  operative  under  the  common  law,  he 
was  prepared,  at  all  events,  to  take  into 
consideration  in  Committee  this  attempt  to 
remove  them.  This  was  really  a  very 
serious  matter.  It  made  him  helieve  that 
the  reports  which  he  had  heard  were  true, 
as  to  the  Government  having  a  secret 
agent  at  the  Court  of  Rome — with  which, 
hy  the  constitution  of  this  country,  they 
were  forhidden  to  have  any  communication. 
He  hegged  the  House  to  consider  another 
point.  It  had  heen  denied  that  the  Pope 
exercised  any  ecclesiastical  power  heyond 
the  limits  of  his  own  dominions.  Now, 
he  had  referred  once  before  to  a  most 
important  document,  the  encyclical  letter 
of  the  present  Pope  on  his  inauguration. 
And  what  did  his  Holiness  himself  say 
in  that  document?  After  claiming  for 
himself  all  those  powers  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  exercised — after  claiming 
for  himself  an  infallible  authority — he 
said  he  trusted  that  all  princes,  remember- 
ing in  their  piety  and  religion,  that  the 
power  which  they  possessed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  was  given  to  them  with 
the  view  that  they  might  thereby  promote 
the  honour  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
he  declared  to  be  the  only  Catholic 
Church;  and  that,  so  long  as  they  did 
that,  they  should  hold  their  kingdoms  and 
powers  in  undisturbed  possession  ;  so  that 
the  Pope  declared  that  the  conditions  on 
which  they  held  their  powers  were  the 
maintenance  of  the  dignity  and  integrity 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had  no  wish 
to  intrude  upon  the  House;  but,  after  the 
specific  declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, he  must  beg  the  House  senously  to 
consider  before  they  allowed  the  Bill  to  go 
into  Committee,  whether  this  Bill,  if 
passed,  would  not  sanction  the  introduction 
of  a  foreign  Power.  He  wished  for  one 
moment  to  advert  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  Bill.  If  the  enactments  which  it 
proposed  to  repeal  were  operative  under  the 
common  law,  they  were  about  to  go  into 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  repealing 
them,  and  thereby  legally  exempting  all 
practitioners  at  the  bar  from  taking  those 
oaths  which  were  now  required  to  be  taken, 
and  which  were  considered  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  State.     They  were  about  to 


sanction  the  legalization  of  the  wearing  of 
habits,  by  members  of  orders  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  in  public.  He  most  wil- 
lingly and  most  cordially  concurred  in  the 
eloquent  appeal  which  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Midhurst,  that  that 
House  would  not,  for  any  such  reason,  for 
any  such  object  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  thought  was  contemplated  by  this 
Bill,  disturb  a  long-settled  question,  the 
unsettlement  of  which  might  cause  years 
of  religious  animosity. 

Mr.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE  :  In  some 
respects.  Sir,  it  is  my  misfortune  that  I 
am  unable  to  give  the  same  vote  on  this 
measure  as  my  hon.  Colleague;  and  I 
should  not  think  it  respectful  to  him,  nor 
should  I  think  it  respectful  to  the  distin- 
guished constituency  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  if  I  gave  my  first  vote 
upon  a  subject  necessarily  interesting  to 
them — although  I  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing their  feelings  upon  it — without  stating 
the  grounds  upon  which  I  give  that  vote. 
I  must  say,  that  there  are  several  argu- 
ments of  a  general  nature  which  I  cannot 
but  think  ought  to  be  set  aside  in  arriving 
at  a  decision  on  this  subject.  Frequent 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  aggressive 
activity  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this 
country.  I  am  necessarily  among  those 
who  deplore  any  consequences  which  that 
activity  may  have  produced;  but  I  cannot 
think  it  by  any  means  either  the  obvious 
or  just  consequence  of  such  regrets  that  we 
should  be  impelled  to  a  precipitate  conclu- 
sion upon  a  measure  like  the  present.  We 
must  look  at  that  measure  upon  its  own 
merits;  and  we  must  look  with  jealousy  at 
any  argument  which  would  lead  and  in- 
duce us  to  stop  religious  activity  by  a  po- 
litical enactment.  In  justice,  as  well  as  in 
common  sense  and  prudence,  we  ought  to 
look  to  the  zeal,  fidelity,  energy,  and  ac- 
tivity of  those  of  our  own  profession  for 
the  defence  and  dissemination  of  our  prin- 
ciples, as  the  only  means  upon  which  we 
can  expect  a  blessing,  and  as  the  only  legi- 
timate and  proper  means  for  arresting  the 
activity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  of  any 
other  religious  body.  Then  it  is  said  that 
there  is  no  practical  grievance.  Here  again 
I  consider  that,  although  not  devoid  of 
weight,  this  argument  cannot  be  deemed 
so  conclusive  as  to  influence  us  upon  this 
question.  Here  is  a  large  body  of  our 
fellow-subjects  who  feel  a  great  interest  in 
the  matter  now  before  us,  who  do  not  al- 
lege, at  least  with  respect  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Bill,  any  practical  grievance, 
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but  wbo  do  allege  wounded  feelings;  and  it 
appears  to  me  undeniable,  tbat  the  fact  of 
these  statutes  wounding  the  feelings  of  a 
portion  of  our  fellow-subjects,  in  default  of 
any  positive  object  to  be  gained  by  them, 
tcUs  all  the  other  way,  and  affords  a  good 
reason  for  their  repeal.  But  it  has  been 
said  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  behind  me,  to 
the  excellent  temper  and  conspicuous 
ability  of  whose  speech  I  must  bear  my 
willing  testimony,  that  there  is  a  danger  of 
re-awakening  religious  clamour  upon  the 
subject  by  fresh  legislation.  I  confess 
that,  although  there  maybe  such  a  danger, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  yet 
upon  the  whole  I  still  feel  that  wo  must 
look  to  the  justice  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Bill.  If  those  provisions  are 
unjust,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
fear  of  clamour  in  order  to  insure  their  re- 
jection; but  if  they  arc  just,  we  must  trust, 
as  we  have  often  trusted,  and  seldom  in 
vain,  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
our  fellow-countrymen,  and  do  what  is 
just,  in  spite  of  the  apprehension  of  cla- 
mour. '  Having  disposed  of  these  general 
considerations  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  me  conclusive,  I  shall  now  divide  the 
few  remarks  I  have  to  make  upon  the  Bill 
into  two  parts:  first,  with  reference  to  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  proposes  to  repeal 
the  ancient  statutes;  and,  second,  with  re- 
ference to  that  part  which  proposes  to  re- 
peal a  portion  of  the  Act  of  1828.  With 
respect  to  the  first  part,  which  proposes  to 
repeal  the  statutes  or  portions  of  the  sta- 
tutes antecedently  to  1829,  I  confess  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  hear  from  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown,  or  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  head  of  the  Home 
Department,  a  more  detailed  statement  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  law  exactly  as 
it  stands.  I  feel  that  there  are  a  good 
many  points  touched  by  the  first  or  earlier 
portion  of  the  Bill,  upon  which  I,  for  one 
— and  I  have  attentively  listened  to  this 
debate,  as  well  as  sought  other  sources  of 
information  —  am  greatly  in  the  dark. 
With  respect  to  that  part  which  touches 
the  Act  of  Supremacy,  the  1st  of  Eliza- 
beth, c.  1,  I  confess,  until  I  hear  the  ar- 
gument of  the  hon.  Member  for  Midhurst 
answered,  I  cannot  think  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Anstey),  entitled 
to  ask  us  to  go  into  Committee  upon  it. 
The  Bill  quotes,  verbatim  et  literatim,  the 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  seeks  to  repeal. 
Now,  what  is  the  structure  of  that  clause  ? 
I  need  not  read  the  clause;  it  will  bo  suffi- 


cient to  refer  to  its  structure.  It  has  been 
contended,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  penal- 
ties of  that  clause  have  been  repealed,  but 
that  the  offence  remains.  The  clause,  as 
it  stands,  seems  to  me  to  read  thus  :  "If 
any  person  shall  maintain  or  defend  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  or  any  other  foreign 
Power  in  this  country,  and  shall  be  there- 
of lawfully  convicted  and  attainted  accor- 
ding to  the  due  order  and  course  of  the 
common  laws  of  this  realm,  he  shall  suffer 
such  and  such  penalties."  If,  however, 
the  penalties  be  repealed,  as  has  been 
stated,  how  does  the  matter  then  stand  ? 
Why,  then  there  is  a  half  sentence  left  on 
the  Statute-book  without  any  meaning 
whatever — that  you  have  a  law  which  says, 
**  That  if  any  person  shall  maintain  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  in  this  country,** 
— and  nothing  more.  If  I  am  right  in  this 
construction  of  the  clause,  it  does  more 
than  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seeks 
to  do,  because  if  it  be  true  that  the  penal- 
ties are  removed,  then  that  involves  ipso 
facto  the  destruction  of  the  whole  clause, 
not  only  as  respects  the  Roman  Catholics, 
but  as  respects  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  all  other  bodies  whatso- 
ever. I  think,  therefore,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  will  not  be  able  to  draw 
from  this  source  any  reason  for  our  going 
into  Committee  on  this  part  of  his  Bill.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  repeal  of  the  penalties 
in  this  clause  does  not  touch  the  offence  at 
common  law,  as  regards  the  question  of  the 
supremacy  of  Her  Majesty,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  better  leave  the  mat- 
ter as  he  found  it.  With  respect  to  the 
other  Act  of  Elizabeth  (13tli  of  Elizabeth, 
c.  2),  against  the  bringing  in  and  putting 
in  execution  of  *'  bulls,  writings,  or  instru- 
ments, and  other  superstitious  things  from 
the  See  of  Rome,**  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
has  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  repeal 
of  that  Act  was  recommended  by  the  Cri- 
minal Law  Commissioners.  I  apprehend 
that  in  respect  to  this  particular  law  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  is  in  error.  I  believe 
that  we  did  not  have  the  authority  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Commissioners  for  going 
into  Committee  on  this  particular  Act.  I 
believe,  also,  that  this  law  as  it  now  stands 
simply  prohibits  the  bringing  in,  not  all 
bulls  from  the  See  of  Rome,  but  only  such 
as  impeach  due  obedience  to  the  Queen.  If 
so,  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  although  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
country,  is  by  no  means  an  unreasonable 
law,  and  affords  no  sufficient  ground  for  new 
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legislation.  But  I  tliink  we  all  feel  that 
tlie  substantial  question  before  us  relates 
to  the  Act  of  1829.  The  great  and  im- 
portant question  in  the  yiew  of  every  Gen- 
tleman who  has  addressed  the  House  is, 
whether  are  we  prepared  or  not  to  touch 
any  part  of  the  settlement  effected  in  1829? 
for  my  own  part,  although  sensible  of  the 
force  of  those  considerations  which  make  it 
exceedingly  unwise,  for  the  sake  of  a  mi- 
nute although  clear  benefit,  to  interfere 
with  a  recent  comprehensive  settlement  of 
a  question  that  has  been  long  contested, 
yet,  upon  tho  whole — placing  myself,  or 
endeavouring  to  place  myself,  in  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects 
— I  do  think  that  we  cannot,  with  justice, 
and  with  due  consideration  to  them,  or  with 
a  full  recognition  of  the  principles  upon 
which  Parliament  professes  to  act,  adhere 
to  the  entire  settlement  of  1829.  Myhon. 
and  learned  Friend  referred  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  1829,  and  to  the  com- 
pensatory securities  laid  down  in  that  Act, 
with  the  qualifications  that  accompanied 
those  terms;  but  surely  the  qualifications 
must  be  very  light  indeed,  and  a  person 
must  take  a  very  sanguine  and  exagge- 
rated view  of  the  effect  of  those  provisions, 
who  can  seriously  propound  them  as  secu- 
rities to  any  vital,  or  even  to  any  great,  ex- 
tent to  the  established  institutions  of  the 
country.  In  my  estimation,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  introduced  this  measure  has 
shown  good  ground  why  we  ought  to  go 
into  Committee,  in  order  that  the  fullest 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  1829;  and  in  so  ex- 
pressing myself  I  believe  I  am  only  speak- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Ripon  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham), on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  Government  to  which  I  also 
belonged.  The  first  proposition  calling  for 
notice  is  that  which  prohibits  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics  to  exercise  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  their  religion,  or  to  wear  the 
habit  of  their  order,  except  within  some 
place  of  worship  for  the  exercise  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion.  I  concur  with  those  who 
think  that  the  Clause  No.  2,  on  this  sub- 
ject, is  not  broad  enough  as  a  base  of  le- 
gislation. I  think  that  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  is  too  narrow  and  circumscribed, 
and  that  we  should  give  further  liberty, 
without  prejudice  to  the  public  peace,  or 
incurring  the  risk  of  offending  the  feelings 
of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  religious  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.     With  regard  to  the  se- 


cond provision,  that  which  forbids  the  use 
of  any  insignia  of  office  in  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic place  of  worship  or  elsewhere,  ex- 
cept in  a  place  of  worship  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  that  law.  I  do  not 
regard  it  as  an  important  matter  whether 
these  insignia  are  or  are  not  carried  to  the 
church  under  any  circumstances.  I  do 
not  think  it  of  vital  importance  whether 
the  insignia  of  temporal  office  be  or  be  not 
carried  into  the  house  of  God.  That  is  a 
question  upon  which  a  difference  of  opinion 
may  fairly  exist;  but  I  do  say,  that  if  you 
continue  the  present  Establishment,  if  you 
continue  to  the  Church  the  position  and 
standing  of  an  Established  Church,  then  I 
think  the  law  is  one  in  harmony  with  the 
existence  of  such  an  Establishment.  I 
think,  that  carrying  the  insignia  of  office 
into  the  Established  Church,  is  an  appro- 
priate and  inoffensive  acknowledgment  of 
that  Establishment,  and  that  the  practice 
should  not  be  extended  to  others.  We  now 
come  to  the  question  that  is  unquestionably 
the  most  important  on  this  subject,  I  mean 
the  admission  of  religious  orders  into  this 
country.  I  know  well  that  we  must  look 
upon  these  religious  orders  in  a  religious 
and  spiritual  sense  as  in  the  highest  degree 
antagohist — that  we  must  expect  from  them 
the  most  active  aggression  against  all  that 
characterises  our  system  of  religion,  or  that 
does  not  belong  to  their  own;  but  I  cannot 
make  up  my  mind  that  it  is  a  sound  or 
reasonable  ground  to  exclude  from  this 
kingdom  all  persons,  subjects  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, and  otherwise  entitled  to  reside  in  it, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  belong  to 
one  of  those  religious  orders.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Surrey  has  quoted  with  great 
effect  some  of  the  rules  and  principles  that 
are  incumbent  on  the  Jesuits,  and  then  ar- 
gued that  the  whole  of  these  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  the  religious  orders  of  that 
Church.  Now,  I  cannot  but  draw  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
other  religious  orders  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  I  will  not  weary  the  House  by 
referring  to  original  documents;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  exag- 
geration in  the  views  of  obedience  and  the 
principles  laid  down  with  respect,  to  the 
doctrine  of  obedience  amongst  Jesuits, 
which,  in  certain  circumstances,  would  ren- 
der them  dangerous  to  society  as  now  con- 
stituted in  this  country.  I  will  not  raise 
the  question  whether  any  practical  danger 
exists  at  this  moment;  but  I  do  contend 
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that  the  lawB  of  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits 
are  not,  when  they  are  judged  in  the  ab- 
stract or  letter,  safe  and  secure  laws, 
either  for  civil  or  national  societies.  But 
I  haye  not  heard  any  such  charge  advanced 
against  the  members,  or  the  rules  and 
principles,  of  any  other  religious  order. 
Therefore  I  say  it  will  not  do  on  that 
ground  to  allow  such  a  law  as  notr  exists 
to  stand  on  the  Statute-book.  We  may 
be  fairly  called  upon,  after  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  years,  and  after  the  great  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of 
Parliament,  and  the  many  alterations 
which  that  Parliament  has  brought  about 
— we  may,  I  say,  be  fairly  called  upon  to 
show  cause  for  continuing  those  exclusions 
on  the  Statute-book.  Good  reason  may  be 
shown  for  protection  of  some  kind  with  re- 
gard to  parties  like  the  Jesuits,  who  appear 
to  lay  down  principles  that  clash  with  civil 
and  political  duties;  but  I  can  find  no  such 
cause  with  respect  to  the  members  of  other 
religious  orders.  If  you  tell  me  that  by  their 
religious  activity  they  are  more  dangerous 
than  the  secular  clergy,  my  reply  is,  that 
they  may  possibly  be  so;  but,  whether 
truly  or  not,  we  have  no  right,  on  the 
ground  of  their  superior  religious  activity, 
to  exclude  them  from  Her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. I  think,  therefore,  as  regards  the 
members  of  these  orders,  and  looking 
closely  to  the  reasons  which  exist  for  con- 
tinuing these  particular  enactments — I  do 
not  know  that  they  come  under  any  ob- 
ligation to  render  themselves  dangerous 
members  of  society.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  are  entitled  to  go  so  far  as  to  demand 
of  them  that  they  shall  be  registered  and 
placed  under  any  kind  of  supervision,  or, 
whether  directly  or  implied,  regarded  as 
suspicious  persons.  As  to  the  Jesuits,  I 
certainly  have  certain  reservations,  and  I 
consider  that  in  Committee  we  shall  be 
best  able  to  settle  what  coiu*se  ought  to  be 
followed  on  this  important  point  of  the  ques- 
tion; but,  with  that  reservation,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  clause  should  be  carried  fur- 
ther than  it  has  been.  Permit  me  to  say, 
that  I  think  a  case  has  been  made  out  for 
entering  into  the  further  consideration  of 
this  Bill;  and  with  that  impression  I  shall 
record  my  vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  SHEIL:  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  very  few  remarks,  principally  in 
reference  to  the  very  excellent  speech — 
both  morally  and  intellectually  excellent — 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Midhurst.  I 
agree  fully  in  the  definition  which  he  has 


cited,  as  laid  down  by  a  great  philosopher 
and  champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
But,  with  respect  to  that  Act  of  1829,  let 
me  state  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
a  singular  and  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance, which  I  am  sure  he  has  overlooked 
in  the  speech  which  he  has  pronounced  on 
this  question,  and  which  involves,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  admit,  a  practical  griev- 
ance. By  the  Act  of  1829,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  excluded  from  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Ireland.  There  is  the  strongest 
reason  for  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  Chancellorship  of  England,  because  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  has  great  ec- 
clesiastical patronage;  and  I  believe  that 
those  who  framed  the  Act  of  1829  were 
under  the  impression. at  the  time  that  Act 
was  brought  in  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  enjoyed  ecclesiastical  patronage 
analogous  to  that  possessed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  this  country.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land has  no  ecclesiastical  patronage  what 
ever.  And  if  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  be  well 
founded — if  he  adheres  to  his  principles — 
'I  ask  him  for  what  reason,  or  rather  under 
what  pretence,  a  distinguished  Catholic 
barrister  is  shut  out  from  the  highest 
honour  of  his  profession.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical grievance.  Other  grievances  may  be 
fanciful  and  imaginative,  but  this  is  a 
grievance  that  he  will  admit  not  to  be 
imaginary;  it  is  pregnant  with  grievous 
reality.  We  all  remember,  or  most  of  us 
do,  a  most  remarkable  Member  of  this 
House — ^the  late  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlen, 
who,  as  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  ob- 
tained the  suffrages  and  applauses  of  men 
of  all  parties  in  this  House,  and  who  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
in  such  a  manner  that  every  one  said, 
**  What  a  wrong  is  it  that  this  man  cannot 
be  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  !  **  He  was 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  There  was  also  Mr. 
Woulfe,  a  Catholic,  who  had  been  raised  to 
the  office  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer; 
and  Mr.  Pigot,  also  a  Catholic,  who  now 
holds  that  office.  A  Roman  Catholic  may 
be  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
where  life,  and  what  is  more  valuable  than 
life,  may  be  at  stake — where  the  safety  of 
the  State  may  be  involved.  Now,  I  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Midhurst 
— himself  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
bar — if  he  were  at  the  Irish  bar — I  beg 
his  pardon  for  making  the  supposition — 
and  if  he  were  a  Roman  Cathohc  and  were 
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Attorney  General,  and  if  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  Ireland  heoame  yacant,  would  he 
not  consider  it  a  grievance  if  he  found  his 
religion  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promo- 
tion ?  In  these  few  words  I  think  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  you  what  a  wrong  is 
committed  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  as  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  on 
this  Bill  not  many  months  ago,  it  was 
certainly  not  his  ohject  to  address  many 
ohservations  to  the  House  on  the  present 
occasion,  more  especially  hecause  he  con- 
ceived that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
House,  that  Memher  conferred  the  greatest 
henefit  on  the  community,  and  on  Ireland 
in  particular,  who  did  not  enter  into  any 
lengthened  dehates.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, after  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  avoid  making  one  or  two  oh- 
servations on  the  subject  before  them,  be- 
cause he  saw  in  the  speech  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  delivered  the  strong- 
est possible  argument  why  they  ought  not, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  adopt  the  Bill 
under  consideration.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said,  that  the  grievances  which  the 
Bill  professed  to  remedy  might  be  fanciful 
and  imaginary;  but  that  there  was  a  real 
grievance  which  the  Bill  did  not  allude  to, 
and  which  pressed  on  the  whole  of  the  Irish 
bar,  and  on  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic population  of  Ireland,  namely,  an  enact- 
ment in  the  measure  of  1829,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
House  ought  to  repeal.  What  then  could 
show  stronger  the  danger  of  tampering  with 
the  subject,  than  to  see  a  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  a  Gentleman 
who,  above  all  others,  might  be  interested 
in  altering  the  Act,  taking  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  announcing  that  it  was  his 
opinion  —  an  opinion,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed, sanctioned  by  those  with  whom  he 
acted — that  the  House  ought  to  repeal 
one  of  the  most  stringent  provisions,  and 
one  of  those  most  insisted  on  at  the 
time  the  Act  was  passed,  and  which  he 
never  heard  objected  to  until  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  addressed  the  House  ?  How 
were  they  to  know  but  that  other  points  in 
this  Act  might  be  objected  to  by  other  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  would  be  equally  in- 
terested in  some  other  views,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was,  with  regard  to  his 
own  profession,  and  which  would  give  rise 
to  contentions  and  religious  animosity  in 
the  country  ?  On  that  ground  he  should  re- 
sist the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  who  preceded  the  right 


hon.  Gentleman,  confirmed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  views,  that  the  grievances  to 
which  the  Bill  applied  were  but  fanciful 
and  imaginary.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
felt,  what  could  not  be  denied,  that  these 
clauses  of  ancient  Acts  of  Parliament  stood 
on  the  footing  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Midhurst — a  speech  which 
must  have  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  which  reminded  him  how  much 
they  were  likely  to  be  benefited  on  all  fu- 
ture questions,  in  which  legal  discussions 
were  involved,  by  the  presence  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  suggested  that  it  might  be  de- 
sirable  to  draw  a  distinction  in  respect  to 
the  Act  of  1829  between  the  different  re- 
ligious orders.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the 
ability  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  prepare 
an  Act  of  Parliament  suited  to  meet  the 
difficulty;  but  he  certainly  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  British  House  of  Parliament  em- 
barked on  such  an  undertaking.  All  the 
House  knew  of  these  religious  orders  was, 
that  they  each  depended  on  a  superior  who 
might  be  a  foreigner,  and  who  might  be 
under  the  influence  of  some  foreign  juris- 
diction; and  Parliament  accordingly  re- 
served in  the  Act  of  1829  the  power  of 
dealing  with  them  whenever  they  might  be- 
come mischievous.  That  Bill  of  1829  did 
not  involve  the  religious  orders  in  any  par- 
ticular grievances.  He  heard  it  as  a  com- 
plaint against  the  Bill  that  it  left  the  en- 
tire power  of  proceeding  agaiust  these  par- 
ties in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General. 
It  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  individual 
in  the  country  to  take  up  a  case  against  a 
Jesuit,  and  who  might  wish  to  do  so  be- 
cause he  was  opposed  to  him  in  religious 
faith.  The  Act  of  1829  vested  exclusively 
in  the  Attorney  General  the  power  of  bring- 
ing an  indictment  against  such  a  person; 
and  he  would  caution  the  House  that,  if 
they  dealt  with  these  religious  orders  in  a 
way  to  excite  the  feelings  of  this  country, 
they  incurred  the  danger  of  having  appli- 
cation made  to  them  to  alter  the  law  so  as 
not  to  leave  it  to  the  Attorney  General 
alone  to  proceed  against  them,  but  to  leave 
them,  like  all  other  cases,  open  to  general 
prosecution.  Having,  as  he  already  re- 
marked, expressed  his  opinion  on  a  former 
occasion  with  regard  to  this  Bill,  he  would 
not  trespass  further  on  the  House  at  pre- 
sent, except  to  observe  that  he  still  retained 
the  opinions  to  which  he  had  given  utter- 
ance. 
Mb.  HUME  was  quite  surprised  at  the 
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speecli  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  as  he  had  thought  him 
incapable,  after  his  long  experience  in  the 
House,  of  assigning  as  a  reason  for  not 
going  into  Committee  on  the  BiU,  the  fact 
that  one  hon.  Member  had  stated  an  objec- 
tion which  was  not  contained  in  the  Bill.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  monstrous  abuse  of 
the  power  which  individual  Members  pos- 
sessed, that  because  some  other  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  point  out  a  grievance  which  no- 
body proposed  at  the  present  moment  to 
interfere  with,  he  was  therefore  to  object 
to  consider  a  grievance  brought  regularly 
under  his  notice.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  no  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  objected  to  the  Bill  of  1829. 
[Mr.  GouLBURN  :  I  did  not  say  that.]  He 
had  himself  objected  to  many  provisions  of 
the  Act;  but,  like  others,  he  waived  those 
objections  in  his  anxiety  to  have  the  ques- 
tion settled.  He,  for  one,  thought  that  no 
subject  of  Her  Majesty  ought  to  be  liable 
to  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religious 
opinions,  be  he  Jew,  Greek,  Hindoo,  or 
Mussulman;  and  it  was  remarkable  that 
the  Hindoos  and  Mussulmans  enjoyed  all 
their  religious  rights  under  the  British 
Crown,  while  Roman  Catholics  who  lived 
among  ourselves  were  subjected  to  unjust 
restrictions. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  was  anxious  to  ex- 
press, and  he  thought  he  could  do  so  in 
almost  a  single  sentence,  the  motives  which 
weighed  with  him  in  giving  his  cordial 
concurrence  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill.  He  thought  there  were  very  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  must  not  feel  the 
very  great  inconvenience  arising  from  hav- 
ing discussions  of  a  very  delicate  nature, 
and  tending  naturally  to  promote  feelings 
which  they  were  all  desirous  to  discourage, 
renewed  for  two  or  three  successive  Ses- 
sions. They  could  not  set  the  House  of 
Commons  afloat  on  religious  discussions, 
and  on  subjects  on  which  religious  opinions 
differed,  without  creating  a  great  tendency 
to  public  mischief  and  religious  discord. 
This  was  the  third  Session  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged  with  this  Bill;  and  he 
hoped  the  present  Session  would  not  come 
to  a  close  without  bringing  it  to  a  practical 
end.  He  hoped  that  in  the  interval  which 
would  elapse  before  the  Bill  again  came 
before  them,  the  Government  would  con- 
sider the  question,  and  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  carefully  weigh  the  several 
provisions  of  the  measure;  that  he  would 
satisfy  his  mind  what  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Roman   Catholic    subjects  of  the 


Crown  was;  whether  there  were  practical 
grievances  of  which  they  had  ground  to 
complain;  and  whether  there  were  not  on 
the  Statute-book  obsolete  but  offensive 
penalties  affecting  the  Members  of  that 
persuasion.  He  believed  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  find  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  to  go 
into  Committee  for  a  practical  object, 
namely,  the  abolition  of  such  grievances. 
He  hoped  that  when  they  had  satisfied 
their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  of 
their  earnest  desire  to  remove  all  real 
grievances,  they  would,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  heads  of  their  body,  agree  with  the 
House  in  saying,  •*  For  God's  sake,  do 
not  let  us  have  in  every  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment a  discussion  which  can  lead  to  no 
practical  good,  but  which  tends  to  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  all  men,  and  produces  that 
enormous  evil — religious  differences  among 
our  fellow-subjects. ' ' 

Mr.  FARRER  was  unwilling  to  give 
his  first  vote  on  a  religious  question  with- 
out expressing  his  opinion.  He  agreed 
with  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  observed 
that  the  business  of  the  House  would  be 
better  conducted  were  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
retain  their  seats,  and  profit  by  the  counsels 
of  those  who  had  greater  experience,  and 
should  act  on  that  advice.  The  argu- 
ments urged  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
had  not  in  the  slightest  degree  altered  his 
opinion  that  concession  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics should  not  be  carried  further.  If 
it  was  said  the  clauses  sought  to  be  re- 
pealed were  no  longer  acted  upon — why 
should  the  peace  of  the  country  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  attempt  to  repeal  what  was 
inoperative  ?  He  would  not  on  that,  al- 
most the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had 
taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House, 
refrain  from  avowing  his  conviction  that 
further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics was  dangerous  to  the  country,  and 
likely  to  prove  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  all  classes. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  objected  to  the  first 
part  of  the  Bill,  inasmuch  as  it  affected  the 
supremacy  of  the  Crown.  He  had  taken 
an  oath  at  the  table  of  that  House,  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  hold  the  Crown 
supreme  in  all  matters,  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil,  within  these  dominions.  It 
was  the  constitution  of  this  country  not  to 
tolerate,  and  it  never  had  tolerated  in  any 
matter,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  the  interfe- 
rence of  any  foreign  Power  with  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  George  Grey)  should 
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find,  upon  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
first  part  of  this  Bill,  that  it  trenched  upon 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  matters 
ecclesiastical,  he  claimed  his  yote  against 
that  part  of  the  Bill,  as  well  as  his  in- 
tended vote  against  the  second  part  of  the 
measure.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Mcmher  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  said  he  did  not  very  well  un- 
derstand the  present  state  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.  He  could  have  no 
douht  as  to  his  opinion  on  that  suhject,  an 
opinion  founded,  as  he  heUoved,  upon  the 
strictest  constitutional  views.  They  were 
all  agreed  the  first  part  of  the  measure  re- 
lated to  that  part  of  the  Statute  of  EHza- 
heth  which  imposed  penalties  upon  persons 
who  disputed  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had 
said  that  the  only  supremacy  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  asserted  was  in  matters 
purely  spiritual.  [Sir  G.  Grey  :  No.] 
He  was  extremely  grateful  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  for  putting  him  right.  As 
he  now  understood  him,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  entertained  no  such  opinion  as 
that  in  matters  spiritual  any  foreign  Power 
had  a  jurisdiction  in  this  country  which  in- 
terfered with  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown. 
If  that  were  the  position  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  he  (Mr.  J.  Stuart)  woidd  show 
him  it  was  impossihle  he  could  support  the 
first  part  of  this  Bill.  The  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  measure  was  **  a  Bill  to  repeal 
certain  parts  of  the  Statute  of  Elizaheth.*' 
That  part  of  the  Statute  of  Elizaheth  which 
was  affected  hy  this  proposal  related  to  the 
offence  of  printing,  or  preaching,  or  dis- 
puting by  words,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  in  matters  spiritual  and  ecclesias- 
tical. It  was  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  however,  that  was  es- 
tablished by  the  common  law  as  much  be- 
fore the  Reformation  as  it  was  after;  and 
what  had  been  the  effect  upon  the  consti- 
tution ?  Why,  that  even  before  the  Re- 
formation the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  prevented  the  interference  of 
any  foreign  Power  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
in  this  kingdom.  They  were  then  asked 
to  repeal  that  part  of  the  Statute  of  Eliza- 
beth which  said  that  penalties  could  be  in- 
flicted by  the  common  law  upon  persons 
who  denied  the  Crown's  supremacy — and 
upon  what  grounds  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  not  ad- 
verted to  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth  as  de- 
claring the   common  law  ;    but  the   fact 


was,  that  if  they  repealed  the  Statute  of 
Elizabeth,  they  would  repeal  the  decla- 
ratory enactment  of  the  common  law  of 
the  Crown's  supremacy.  He  would  re- 
mind the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Arundel  (the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey), 
that  though  his  religious  opinions  were 
tolerated,  they  were  not  permitted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  legislative  enactments. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Crown  ia  all  matters 
ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil,  had  been 
the  law  of  England  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest;  and  was  as  much  the  law  before 
the  Church  of  England  had  purified  itself 
from  the  errors,  in  doctrine  and  discipline, 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  since  the  days 
of  the  Reformation  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  case  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  who  was  punished 
by  law  for  obeying  the  Pope  against  the 
command  of  the  king  and  the.  law  of  the 
land,  was  a  sufficient  instance  of  this;  and 
the  parallel  case  which  had  occurred 
within  the  last  month  of  the  Pope  sending 
his  mandate  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  to  disobey  the  Act  of  Parliament 
as  to  the  colleges,  was  proof  enough  of 
foreign  interference  with  our  municipal 
laws,  and  reason  enough  for  not  repealing 
any  enactment  which  declared  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Crown.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  should  not  give  his  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  any  clause  in  any  Act  which  de- 
clared that  by  the  common  law  of  England 
it  was  an  offence  to  deny  the  supremacy  of 
the  Crown  of  England  in  matters  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that 
the  word  **  now"  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion : — Ayes  168  ;  Noes  135  :  Majority 
33. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F. 
BeUcw,  R.  M. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bouverie,  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carter,  J.  B. 


Caulfield,  J.  M. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clifford,  U.  M. 
Cochrane,  A.D.R.W.B. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Damcr,  hon.  Col. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Devercux,  J,  T. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Evans,  J. 
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Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
Gardner,  R. 
Oibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  £. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  0. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Gregson,  S. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Ileywood,  J. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jorvis,  Sir  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Koppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Lushington,  C. 
Macnamara,  Major 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M*Tavi8h,  C.  C. 
Meagher,  T. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
MitchcU,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  "W, 
Monsell,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'ConneU,  J. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'ConneU,  M,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Paget,  Lord  0. 


Paget,  Lord  G. 
Parker,  J. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Power,  N. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rioardo,  J.  L. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Rominy,  J. 
Russell.  F.  C.  H. 
Sadleir,  J. 
St.  George,  C. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scropo,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Seeley,  C. 
Seymour,  Lord 
'Shafto,  R.  D. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somorville,rt.hon.SirW, 
Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart.  Lord  D. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse.  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thornely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tufnell,  U. 
Turner,  E. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Vane,  Lord  II. 
Verney,  Sir  II. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley.  T. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 
WUson,  M. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
WyvUl,  M. 
Yorkc,  H.  G.  R. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 
Earl  of 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Acton,  Col. 
Adderley,  0.  B. 
Alexander,  N. 
Arbuthnot,  hon.  H. 
Arkwright,  G. 


Ashley,  Lord 
BaiUie,  H.  J. 
Baldock,  E.  II. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bateson,  T. 
Beckett,  W. 


Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  W. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bourke.  R.  S. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brisco,  M. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brooke,  Lord 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Castlcreagh,  Visct. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Charteris,  hon.  F.    ' 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
CUve,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cooks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Cripps,  W. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Deedes,  W. 
Deering,  J.  P. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon.  C. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  G. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
Frewen,  C.  U. 
Gooch.  E.  S. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goring,  0. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grogan,  £. 
Gwyn,  U. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Halscy,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heald,  J. 

Heathcoat,  Sir  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 

Bill  read  a  second  time, 
mitted. 

Adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 


Herrietf,  rt.  hon.  J.  0:, 
Hildyard,  R.  0. 
Hildyard.  T.  B.  T. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hood.  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hudson,  G. 
Ireland,  T.  J. 
Jolliflfc,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lennox,  L.  II.  G. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Moody,  0.  A. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Noel,  hon.  G.J. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Palmer,  R. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Reid,  Col. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Richards,  R. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seaham,  Visct. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooncr,  R. 
Stafford,  A.  O'B. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stuart,  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Thompson,  Aldm. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vernor,  Sir  W. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  U.  R.  U. 
Waddington,  D. 
Walpole,  S.  II. 
Wclby,  G.  E. 
Willoughby,  Sir  II, 
Wodehouse,  E. 

TBLLKKS. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  II. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 

To  bo  com- 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  December  9,  1847. 

MiirirrsB.]    Took  the  Oaths — Several  Lords. 
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wick*  for  Sanitiry  Reform. — By  Lord  Campbell,  fW>m 
the  Parishes  of  Saint  Maryland  Saint  Ann,  in  the  County 
of  Cork,  for  the  Abolition  of  Ministers'  Money,  and  for 
the  Provision  of  an  Equivalent  in  Lieu  thereof.— By 
Lord  BrouKham,  firom  a  Protestant  Dissenting  Congrega- 
tion assembling  at  a  Chapel  in  Bury,  Lancashire,  for  the 
Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities.— By  Lord  Famham,  firom 
various  places  in  Ireland  (7  Petitions),  for  the  Adoption 
of  Measures  to  put  an  End  to  the  Atrocious  Crimes  com- 
mitted in  Ireland. 


MINISTERS'  MONEY  (IRELAND). 

Lord  CAMPBELL  presented  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Ann  in  the  city  of  Cork,  praying  the  adop- 
tion of  some  substitute  for  ministers* 
money.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  ex- 
pressed his  concurrence  in  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  inquired 
if  that  was  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's 
opinion  only,  or  was  it  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  ? 

Lord  CAMPBELL  had  no  authority  to 
speak  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  minis- 
ters' money  had  been  admitted  to  be  a 
grievance  by  every  Government  since  the 
passing  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act; 
yet  to  this  moment  no  remedy  had  been 
proposed.  He  begged  to  suggest  that  a 
Committee  might  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  subject. 

Lord  STANLEY  went  with  the  noble 
Lord  to  the  extent  that,  if  there  could  be 
means  devised  of  effecting  the  commuta- 
tion of  ministers'  money,  it  was  desirable 
that  that  provision  for  the  Protestant  mi- 
nisters in  the  cities  of  Ireland  should  be 
made  in  a  different  manner.  But  he  could 
not  regard  the  payment  as  a  grievance, 
because  it  was  an  old  tax,  levied  according 
to  an  old  valuation  upon  certain  property 
— he  believed  house  property — in  all  the 
great  cities  of  Ireland.  Therefore,  al- 
though ho  admitted  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  give  a  fair  equivalent  to  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  in  those  cities,  for  whom  this 
was  the  only  provision  made  by  the  law, 
yet  the  great  difficulty  was  to  obtain  that 
equivalent  unless  the  cities  themselves  as- 
sented to  a  different  mode  of  levying  the 
tax.  The  extent  of  the  grievance,  too, 
was  very  small,  for  he  understood  that  the 
total  sum  levied  in  all  the  cities  of  Ireland 
was  only  14,000^.  He  hoped,  then,  that 
that  which  was  the  only  provision  existing 
for  the  Protestant  clergy  in  those  cities 
would  not  be  too  hastily  condemned,  until 
they  were  sure  that  they  could  adopt  an 
equivalent,  so  as  to  secure  their  incomes 


I  for  them.     No  one  would  rejoice  more  than 
,  himself  to  see  such  a  provision  made. 
I      Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

!  CRIME  IN  IRELAND. 

Lord  FARNHAM  presented  seven  po- 
tions from  different  parts  of  Southwark 
and  Lambeth,  praying  that  measures  might 
be  adopted  sufficiently  strong  to  give  se- 
curity to  life  and  property  in  Ireland.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  in  presenting  these  peti- 
tions to  their  Lordships,  which  were  sign- 
ed by  persons  of  great  wealth,  respecta- 
bility, and  intelligence,  he  begged  leave  for 
a  few  minutes  to  call  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention to  the  contents  of  a  letter  which  he 
held  in  his  hand;  it  was  a  letter  which  was 
entitled  to  their  deepest  consideration.  He 
i  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  writer,  because  if  he  did, 
he  should  be  certain  that  he  would  be  fur- 
nishing one  additional  melancholy  proof  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement  which  the  writer 
himself  made  in  his  letter,  "  that  a  man's 
life  was  not  worth  a  day's  purchase"  in 
that  country. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  In 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Lord  FARNHAM  :  Yes,  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  He  had  handed  the  letter 
to  the  noble  Marquess.  He  had  told  the 
noble  Marquess  who  the  individual  was  who 
had  written  it,  and  who  his  friend  was 
who  had  received  it,  and  placed  it  in  his 
possession.  And  he  felt  that  the  noble 
Marquess  would  bear  him  out  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  above  suspicion,  and  that 
the  evidence  coming  from  such  a  man,  con- 
sidering who  he  was  and  what  he  was, 
though  he  would  not,  for  he  dared  not, 
mention  his  name,  was  entitled  to  their 
Lordships'  confidence  and  attention.  This 
respectable  gentleman,  in  writing  to  his 
(Lord  Farnham's)  friend,  said — 

"  It  is  with  sincere  regret  and  sorrow  that  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  the  Rev.  John  Lloyd,  of 
Smith  Uill,  the  parson  of  Aughrim  parish,  was 
shot  dead  yesterday  evening  about  four  o*clock, 
on  his  return  home  from  officiating  at  his  church, 
within  ahout  one  mile  of  his  residence.  John 
Lloyd  was  one  of  the  very  best  of  good  men, 
charitable,  kind,  and  humane  to  all  persons,  with- 
out any  distinction,  esteemed  and  loved  by  his 
parishioners  and  neighbours.  Living  not  many 
miles  from  him  from  my  infancy,  I  never  heard 
he  intentionally  offended  or  injured  any  person. 

"  I  cannot  account  for  this  melancholy  murder, 
otherwise  than  that  he  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  some  other  person,  or  that  there  is  now  such  a 
thirst  for  blood  that  he  was  shot  to  intimidate 
others." 

What  followed  he   (Lord  Famham)   had 
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great  pleasure  in  reading  to  their  Lord- 
ships. It  seemed  that  a  yeiy  respectable 
priest  had  been  attacked  in  some  of  the 
papers  for  having  denounced  Major  Mahon 
at  the  altar.  In  other  words,  the  delvp- 
queucy  of  the  Rev.  Michael  M*Dermott 
had  been  saddled  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  King. 
He  (Lord  Famham)  was  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  doing  an  act  of  justice,  and 
he  could  assure  their  Lordships  that  no  one 
could  do  it  with  greater  pleasure  to  Mr. 
King.     The  letter  went  on  to  say  — 

*'  Having  lately  seen  in  the  public  papers  that 
allusions  were  made  to  some  priests  who  de- 
nounced the  late  Major  Mahon  from  their  altars, 
and  having  heard  that  the  name  of  the  priest  of 
the  parish  of  Aughrim,  the  Rev.  Mr.  King,  was 
mentioned,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  King  and  the  late  Major  Mahon  were  at  all 
times  on  the  best  terms,  and  intimate,  and  that 
Mr.  King  always  spoke  of  Major  Mahon  in  the 
kindest  manner,  and  could  not  without  my  know- 
ledge speak  otherwise  of  him.  There  are  over 
300  families  in  this  district  who  were  tenants  to 
Major  Mahon,  some  of  them  owing  from  two  to 
four  years'  rent.  They  were  at  all  times  treated 
with  very  peculiar  lenity,  neither  harassed  nor 
ejected,  and  to  my  knowledge  Mr.  King  frequently 
told  the  people  how  very  grateful  they  should  feel 
for  such  indulgences.  The  state  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  indeed  melancholy.  Life  is  not  worth 
a  day's  purchase.  It  is  even  dangerous  to  speak 
of  Major  Mahon's  kindness  to  his  tenants  in  this 
district.  An  intimate  friend  of  mine  has  received 
a  threatening  letter  denouncing  him  for  so  doing, 
and  with  his  large  family  he  feels  miserable,  and 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  leave  this  country. — I  am, 
Ac." 

All  he  (Lord  Famham)  would  say  further 
was,  that  if  he  dared  mention  the  name  of 
the  writer  of  this  letter,  their  Lordships 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  evi- 
dence was  unimpeachable  both  with  regard 
to  the  state  of  that  part  of  Ireland,  and  as 
to  the  character  of  the  two  respected  mur- 
dered gentlemen. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
bound  to  say  that,  for  the  sound  reasons 
which  the  noble  Lord  who  last  addressed 
the  House  had  assigned,  he  was  perfectly 
right  in  not  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
person  through  whom  he  received  the  let- 
ter that  had  been  rend  to  the  House;  and 
it  ^as  of  course  equally  necessary  that  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  should  not 
be  divulged.  The  noble  Lord  had  shown 
the  document  in  question  to  him,  and  there 
could  not  bo  the  least  doubt  that  the  name 
which  it  bore  would  impart  the  highest  au- 
thority to  any  statement  proceeding  from 
such  a  quarter;  the  situation  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  writer  placed  any  narrative  or 
description  that  he  might  put  forth  quite 
beyond  the  least  possibility   of   dispute. 


His  name  was  one  of  a  class  which,  if 
mentioned  to  the  House,  would  at  once 
carry  with  it  the  entire  acquiescence  of 
their  Lordships,  both  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  facts  and  the  purity  of  his  motives. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  table. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  Decemler  9,  1847. 

MfNUTxs.]  New  Writ.— For  NewcasUe-under-Lyme,  v, 
Samuel  Christy,  Esq.,  Chiltem  Hundreds. — For  Kilkenny, 
V.  John  (VConndl,  Esq.,  who  has  made  his  Election  for 
Limerick. 

Public  Bills.— 8o  Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland) ;  Public 
Works  (Ireland). 

Petitions  PRBSKffTEO.  By  Lord  Nugent,  from  Ayles> 
bury,  for  Abolition  of  Church  Rates.— By  Mr.  Frewen, 
flrom  County  of  Banff,  and  Mr.  Moudy,  from  Weston- 
super-Mare,  against,  and  by  Sir  John  Guest,  flrom  Mer- 
thyr  Tydfil,  Lord  A.  Conyngham,  from  Canterbury,  and 
Mr.  Ricardo,  firom  Worcester,  for  Removal  of  Jewish 
Disabilities. — By  Dr.  Bowring,  and  other  hon.  Members, 
Arom  various  places,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Case  of  the  Ra- 
jah of  Sattara.— By  Messrs.  C.  Anstey,  S.  Crawford,  and 
F.  O'Connor,  from  several  places,  against  the  Crime  and 
Outrage  Bill,  and  for  Measures  of  Amelioration  (Ireland). 
— By  Sir  W.  Jones,  ttam  Cheltenham,  for  Sanitary  Re- 
gulations. 

THE  NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Viscount  DUNCAN,  observing  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  his 
place,  and  knowing  the  interest  taken  by 
the  noble  Lord  in  all  sanitary  measures, 
wished  to  put  to  him  a  question  which 
nearly  affected  the  health  of  the  Speaker 
and  of  every  hon.  Member  of  that  House. 
He  begged  to  ask,  if  the  noble  Lord  could 
inform  him  at  what  date  the  new  House  of 
Commons  was  likely  to  be  fit  for  occupa- 
tion ?  Also,  why  other  buildings,  not  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  new  House, 
such  as  the  library,  were  not  yet  fit  for  the 
reception  of  Members,  as  it  was  understood 
they  would  have  been  by  this  time  ?  And, 
further,  why  more  progress  had  not  been 
made  in  finishing  the  official  residences, 
as  the  delay  in  their  completion  occasioned 
considerable  expense  to  the  country  ? 

Viscount  MORPETH  replied,  that  he 
had  been  informed  by  the  architect  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  Members  within 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months  after  the  ar- 
rangements for  yentilating,  lighting,  and 
warming  the  House  had  been  settled.  He 
(Lord  Morpeth)  might  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  stating  that  the  Government  had 
thought  fit  to  desire  that  Dr.  Reid*s  pro- 
jects with  reference  to  those  matters  might 
be  carried  into  effect.     With  regard  to  tho 
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subsequent  questions  of  bis  noble  Friend, 
he  (Lord  Morpeth)  had  to  state  that  fur- 
ther progress  had  not  been  made  with  the 
official  residences,  because  it  had  been 
considered  best  to  appropriate  the  sums 
which  had  hitherto  been  voted  by  Par- 
liament to  the  entire  completion  of  the 
shell  of  the  building  in  the  first  instance. 
The  hbrary,  he  believed,  was  in  a  state  of 
considerable  forwardness  ;  and  he  might 
add,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  ar- 
chitect that  the  residences  of  the  Speaker 
and  of  other  Gentlemen  officially  connected 
with  the  House  would  not  be  habitable  with 
any  degree  of  comfort  until  the  exterior  of 
the  edifice  was  more  advanced  towards 
completion. 

METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  inquired  what  course 
the  Government  intended  to  take  with  re- 
ference to  the  Amendment  of  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Act  ? 

Lord  MORPETH  was  giving  his  best 
attention  to  that  very  difficult  subject,  and 
intended,  after  completing  his  inquiries,  to 
introduce  a  measure  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  Act. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Sir  G.  grey,  having  appealed  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Youghal  (whose  Motion, 
divided  into  forty  sections,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers,  stood  second  on  the  list)  to 
postpone  his  Motion,  in  order  to  enable  the 
Government  to  propose  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  consented;  but  he  must 
say  that  he  consulted  the  pleasure  of  the 
House,  and  not  his  own,  in  doing  this. 

HAMBURGH. 

Mr.  HUTT  inquired  whether  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  was  in  possession  of  a  do- 
cument of  considerable  importance,  bear- 
ing upon  a  subject  to  be  soon  submitted  to 
the  House — the  Navigation  Laws — namely, 
the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  of 
Hamburgh  on  the  subject  of  the  Naviga- 
tion League  proposed  by  Prussia  to  the 
State  of  Hamburgh;  and,  if  so,  whether 
he  would  lay  it  on  the  table  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  answered, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  in 
possession  of  an  English  translation  of  that 
document,  and  there  could  be  no  possible 
objection  to  lay  it  before  the  House. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Mb.  HUME  inquired  whether,  as  France 
and  Spain  were  said  to  have  withdrawn 
from  the  protocol  signed  in  London  in  the 
spring  for  an  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Portugal,  England  had  now  withdrawn 
from  it  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
protocol  recorded  certain  engagements  en- 
tered into  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal  to- 
wards the  three  Allies;  and  two  of  those 
engagements  were  that  the  elections  of 
members  of  the  Cortes  should  take  place 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  that 
the  Cortes  should  be  assembled.  Of  course, 
untU  those  engagements  had  been  fulfilled 
— and  at  present  they  had  not  been — it 
was  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  the  Crown  of  Portugal  was 
bound  by  so  much  of  its  engagements  as 
had  not  been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  whether 
any  communication  had  been  received  from 
France  and  Spain  intimating  that  they  had 
withdrawn  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  did  not 
think  there  had  been  any  formal  commu- 
nication to  that  effect.  At  the  same  time, 
he  must  not  disguise  that  there  might  be  a 
shade  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
two  Governments  that  had  been  mentioned 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  was 
only  authorised  to  state  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  it  was  not  for 
him  to  expound  the  opinions  of  other  Go- 
vernments. 

THE  SCOTCH  BANKS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH  wished  to  notice  that 
some  misconception  had  arisen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  other  night,  and.  it  had 
caused  pain  in  some  quarters.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  probably  meant  only  to 
state,  as  was  notorious,  that  during  the  re- 
cent distress  ''certain  Scotch  banks"  had 
applied  for  assistance  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land; and  not  as  was  imputed  to  him,  that 
'*  the  Scotch  banks"  applied  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER believed  that  the  words  he  used 
were,  "some  banks  in  Scotland;"  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  the  applications  were  general, 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

On  the  question,  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Crime 
and  Outrage  (Ireland)  Bill  be  read, 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  having  on  the 
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Paper  a  notice  of  Motion  for  a  Committee 
on  the  expediency  of  taxing  Irish  ahsen- 
tees,  objected.     This  was  a  Motion  day. 

Mr.  speaker  bad  caUed  on  the  hon. 
Member  in  biff  turn,  but  he  was  not  then 
in  the  House;  and  the  Motion  Paper  having 
been  gone  through,  the  House  had  now 
proceeded  to  the  Orders. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  wished  at  aU 
events  to  ask  the  Home  Secretary  whether 
he  could  now  hold  out  any  prospect  of  the 
promised  remedial  measures;  whether  any 
immediate  step  was  to  be  taken,  or  measure 
proposed,  for  providing  employment,  and 
thereby  the  means  of  procuring  food,  where 
there  must  be  a  deficiency ;  and  whether  a 
definite  day  could  now  be  fixed  for  bringing 
forward  a  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  was  afraid  he  could  give 
no  other  answer  than  that  given  a  few  days 
ago.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  some 
unions  in  Ireland,  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  closely  directed  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  they  had  constant 
reports  respecting  it;  and  there  were  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  which 
they  believed  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  meet  any  cause  of  emergency  that  might 
arise  in  those  unions.  It  was  not  their  in- 
tention to  come  to  Parliament  to  ask  for  a 
grant  for  resuming  public  works,  or  giving 
at  the  public  expense  gratuitous  relief  in 
those  parts  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to  a 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  it  had  under- 
gone very  full  consideration,  and  was  still 
under  the  consideration  of  Government; 
and  it  was  their  intention  to  lay  it  upon 
the  table  after  it  had  received  that  degree 
of  care  which  would  enable  them  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  shape  in  which  they  thought 
they  could  recommend  it  to  the  adoption  of 
the  House.  The  Government  did  not  in- 
tend to  bring  forward  any  business  to  in- 
terfere with  the  progress  of  the  Crime  and 
Outrage  Bill. 

Order  of  the  Day  read. 

Sir  G.  grey,  in  rising  to  move  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Crime  and  Outrage 
(Ireland)  Bill,  said :  I  wish  to  be  allowed 
for  a  few  moments  to  trespass  upon  the 
patience  of  the  House  while  I  endeavour 
to  remove  a  misconception  with  regard  to 
one  part  of  the  Bill,  and  to  notice  certain 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  to  me 
since  the  introduction  of  this  measure.  By 
doing  this  I  may  probably  prevent  some 
unnecessary  discussion  which  might  other- 
wise arise.  The  point  to  which  I  refer  is 
that  regarding  the  augmentation  of  the  po- 
lice force.  The  hon.  Member  for  Buckmg- 


hamshire  (Mr.  Disraeli),  aft€il  had  stated, 
on  a  former  night,  the  outline  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  state  of  crime  in  Ireland  was 
of  so  hmited  an  extent  as  to  require  only 
an  increase  of  200  men  to  the  constabu- 
lary force.  Looking  back  to  the  statemtot 
I  made,  I  find  that  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
view  of  the  case  arose  from  my  statement 
not  having  been  sufficiently  full  on  this 
part  of  the  case,  and  from  my  not  having 
gone  into  the  existing  state  of  the  law 
having  reference  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  poHoe  in  Ireland.  I  have  received  se- 
veral communications  suggesting  that  the 
increase  of  the  constabulary  police  force  to 
200  additional  men  was  too  small,  and  that 
the  police  should  be  increased  by  1,000; 
and  also  that  power  should  be  given  to 
remove  police  from  one  county  or  district 
to  another.  Now,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
effect  of  this  Bill  is  to  remove  all  limit 
whatsoever  to  the  increase  of  the  police, 
leaving  it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  determine  what 
increase  shall  be  made  and  appointed  to 
the  disturbed  districts  which  have  been 
proclaimed.  The  existmg  law  on  the 
subject  stands  thus:  By  the  6th  Wil- 
ham  IV.,  c.  13,  the  maximum  of  the 
constabulary  force  in  the  towns,  baronies, 
and  counties  of  Ireland,  beyond  which  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  cannot  increase  them,  ex- 
cept in  certain  cases,  is  fixed  at  100  men  in 
towns  and  16  in  baronies  or  half-baronies. 
But  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  police 
may,  under  the  present  law,  be  increased : 
first,  on  a  requisition  from  seven  magis- 
trates at  quarter-sessions,  stating  that  the 
existing  amount  of  the  constabulary  force 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  county  is 
insufficient  to  secure  the  due  execution  of 
the  law;  and,  secondly,  by  proclamation 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  declaring  any  par- 
ticular district  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
in  which  case  he  is  authorised  to  increase 
the  constabulary  force  to  the  extent,  by 
the  first  Constabulary  Act,  of  50  men, 
but  which  has  since  been  increased  to  100 
men.  The  police  have  been  increased  in 
several  counties  by  virtue  of  this  power, 
given  by  the  6th  of  William  IV.;  and,  un- 
der the  existing  law,  half  the  expense  of 
such  increase  is  defrayed  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund,  and  the  other  half  is  levied 
on  that  part  of  the  county  in  which  the  in- 
creased force  is  required  under  a  grand- 
jury  presentment.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
already  the  power  to  remove  any  portion 
of  the  constabulary  force  from  one  county 
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or  from  one  jplirt  of  a  county  to  another, 
where  they  may  be  required ;  it  is  not 
therefore  necessary  to  give  him  any  addi- 
tional power  in  that  respect  by  the  present 
Bill;  for,  by  the  27th  section  of  the  6th  Wil- 
liam IV.,  express  power  is  given  to  the  In- 
spector General  to  remove  the  police  to 
other  counties  or  to  other  districts  of  the 
same  county,  subject  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant's direction.  A  reserve  force  was  created 
by  the  2nd  and  3rd  Victoria,  c.  75,  to  the 
extent  of  200  men,  in  addition  to  the 
appropriated  force.  By  the  9th  and  10th 
Victoria,  c.  97,  this  reserve  force  has  been 
increased  to  400  men.  These  men  are 
ready  to  be  sent  on  any  sudden  emergency 
from  Dublin,  either  to  assist  in  repressing 
crime  or  in  apprehending  offenders,  accor- 
ding to  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. They  form  a  sort  of  depot,  an- 
swering the  same  purpose  as  a  regimental 
depot,  where  they  undergo  training,  and 
are  accustomed  to  discipline,  which  is  es- 
sential to  their  organisation  and  efficiency. 
The  effect  of  the  3rd  Clause  of  this  Bill 
will  be  to  remove  the  existing  limit  of  the 
police,  and  to  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
the  power  to  increase  the  force  to  such 
an  amount  as  he  may  think  fit.  And, 
as  we  thought  it  possible  that  a  consider- 
able increase  of  police  might  take  place 
under  this  discretionary  power,  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  the  depot  of  the 
reserve  force  should  be  increased  to  meet 
the  demand  for  new  supplies  of  men  from 
time  to  time.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
increase  the  reserve  force  to  600.  1  hope 
I  may  have  made  myself  clearly  intel- 
ligible to  the  House.  I  hope  it  will  now 
be  understood  that  no  limit  is  placed  upon 
the  amount  of  the  constabulary  force  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  send  into  any 
district  proclaimed  under  this  Act.  I 
need  scarcely  refer  again  to  another  mate- 
rial part  of  the  Act,  with  respect  to  the 
charges  that  will  be  incurred  by  sending 
an  additional  force  into  any  disturbed  dis- 
trict. By  the  present  law,  half  the  charge 
is  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
half  by  the  county  or  district  into  which 
the  additional  force  is  sent;  but,  under 
this  Bill,  the  whole  charge  will  be  imposed 
on  the  county  or  district  requiring  the  in- 
creased force.  But  suggestions  have  been 
made,  and  which  are  already  provided  for 
in  the  Bill,  namely,  that  the  charge  for  the 
increased  force  should  not  be  necessarily 
co-extensive  with  the  whole  county  or  dis- 
trict which  may  be  proclaimed;  but  that  if 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  think  fit  to  pro- 


claim any  county  or  district,  he  may  do  so, 
and  that  the  additional  police  force  may 
be  appointed  to  act  for  a  portion  only 
of  the  district  or  county ;  and  that  that 
portion  only  shall  be  chargeable  for  the 
expense  of  maintaining  such  force.  There 
is  one  other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  ad- 
vert, and  to  which  attention  was  called 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  H. 
Grattan)  on  a  former  night.  I  refer  to 
the  Special  Constables  Act,  2  and  3  Wil- 
liam IV.,  c.  108.  That  Act  gave  a  very 
useful  power  of  calling  into  exercise  those 
duties  which  devolve  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  where  crimes  and  disturbances 
exist,  hy  calling  upon  such  inhabitants  to 
aid  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  is  anxious  that  it  should 
be  known  that  it  is  his  desire  and  wish 
to  put  into  operation  the  powers  of  that 
Act  in  all  cases  where  it  is  thought 
he  can  safely  do  so.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  said  that  the  people  should  be 
accustomed  to  act  themselves  in  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  law.  I  most  entirely  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member,  and  think  that  aid 
should  be  given  by  gentlemen  and  by  per- 
sons of  all  classes  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power  in  the  execution  of  the  law  in  all 
districts,  however  disturbed  they  might  be. 
The  hon.  Member  adverted  to  one  instance 
in  which  the  provisions  of  that  Act  had 
been  carried  into  effect  by  an  hon.  Friend 
of  mine,  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon, 
and  his  brother  (Lord  De  Freyne)  who  did 
by  virtue  of  that  Act  call  out  their  tenants 
to  aid  in  preserving  the  peace ;  and  he 
believed  that  by  these  exertions  valuable 
aid  had  been  rendered  in  preserving  the 
peace  in  that  portion  of  the  country.  I 
am  told,  also,  that  the  same  course  has 
been  taken  by  the  other  Member  for  Ros- 
common (Mr.  Grace)  on  his  estate  in  that 
county,  and  also  on  the  estate  of  Lord 
Dillon.  Indeed,  we  are  frequently  met 
with  the  statement  that  the  powers  of  that 
Act  cannot  be  safely  put  in  execution  in 
the  most  disturbed  districts,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  dispositions  of  the 
parties  who  might  be  called  upon  to  act, 
and  the  apprehension  that  the  parties  so 
called  upon  may  be  participators  in  crime. 
I  hope  that  these  fears  are  exaggerated.  I 
hope  that  gentlemen  residing  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts  will  be  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  2  and  3  William 
IV.,  c.  108,  and  will  aid  the  Govern- 
ment in  inducing  some  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, even  in  those  disturbed  districts,  to 
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take  upon  themsdves  a  share  in  the  re- 
pression of  crime.  The  only  other  part 
of  the  measure  to  which  I  think  it  neces- 
sary now  to  advert,  is  that  relating  to 
the  law  of  accessaries.  It  was  stated  the 
other  night  that  the  Goyemment  had  not 
proposed  any  alteration  of  the  law  with  re- 
gard to  the  instigators  of  crime.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hull  has  given  no- 
tice of  an  amendment  of  the  law  with  regard 
to  accessaries  after  the  fact,  which  I  shall  be 
ready  to  consider  when  I  see  what  the  pro- 
posal is;  but  it  is  doubtless  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  the  person  charged 
with  instigating  to  crime  should  be  ame- 
nable to  law.  This  is  a  Bubjeol  to  nhich 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Gkrvemment 
have  directed  their  serious  attention;  but 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  means  of 
punishing  such  offences  is  given  already 
by  the  law,  so  far  as  the  law  can  af- 
ford those  means ;  but  the  difficulty  con- 
sists in  proving  the  offence — in  obtaining 
evidence  of  the  words  spoken,  and  reduc- 
ing mere  rumour  into  positive  testimony 
on  oath.  Speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood,  it  is  tiie  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  as  a  body  they 
have  rendered  very  great  assistance  in 
maintaining  the  law,  and  repressing  crime 
and  disturbance.  Statements  have  been 
made  as  to  words  having  been  spoken  by 
some  individuals  amongst  them  exciting 
to  the  commission  of  crime;  but  in  one 
instance  only  has  any  such  statement  been 
confirmed  by  sworn  information.  That 
statement  is  now  under  consideration  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  House  may 
be  assured  that  if  any  case  shall  be 
brought  forward  in  which  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant shall  feel  that  there  is  sufficient 
ground  for  instituting  a  prosecution  with  a 
prospect  of  success,  he  will  not  shrink  from 
the  discharge  of  that  part  of  his  duty  any 
more  than  from  any  other  duty  that  may 
devolve  upon  him  as  the  administrator  of 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  useful  for 
me  to  state  what  are  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  law  with  regard  to  offences  of  this 
description.  The  provision  of  the  9th 
George  IV.,  c.  54,  sec.  23 — which  Act 
is  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  better  Ad- 
ministration of  Criminal  Justice  in  Eng- 
land," was  afterwards  transferred  into  an 
Irish  Act,  and  made  applicable  to  that 
country.     The  words  of  that  Act  are — 

<<  And  for  the  more  effectual  prosecution  of  ac- 
cessaries before  the  fitct  for  felony,  be  it  enacted, 
that  if  any  person  shall  counsel,  procure,  or  com- 
mand any  other  person  to  commit  any  felony, 
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whether  the  same  be  a  felony  attommon  law,  or 
by  virtue  of  any  statute  or  statutes  made  or  to  be 
made,  the  person  so  counselling,  procuring,  or 
conmianding,  shau  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony, 
and  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  as  an  acces- 
sary before  the  &ct  to  the  principal  felony,  either 
together  with  the  principal  felon,  or  after  the  con- 
viction of  the  principal  felon  ;  or  may  be  indicted 
for  and  convicted  of  a  substantive  felony,  whether 
the  principal  felon  shall  or  shall  not  have  been 
previously  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be 
amenable  to  justice,  and  may  be  punished  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact  to 
the  same  felony,  if  convicted  as  an  accessary,  may 
be  punished." 


That  w  the  general  law  in  England  and  in 
Ireland  with  regard  to  accessaries  before 
the  fact.  Besides  this  there  is  a  provision 
in  another  Act^  the  10th  of  George  IV., 
c.  34,  sec.  9 —  ^ 

**  That  ef«ry  person  who  shall  solicit,  encou- 
rage, persuade,  or  endeavour  to  persuade,  or  who 
shall  propose  to  any  person  to  murder  any  other 
person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  subject 
to  capital  punishment  equally  with  the  murderer 
himself." 

The  first  Act  relates  to  accessaries  before 
the  fact  to  felony,  and  the  second  (which  I 
believe  is  not  repealed  as  to  this  enactment) 
relates  to  encouraging  and  persuading  to 
murder.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  enact  a  more  stringent  law  upon  these 
two  descriptions  of  offence.  I  will  not  oc- 
cupy the  House  any  longer,  having  risen  only 
to  remove  a  misconception  as  to  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  Loi'd  Lieutenant  regard- 
ing the  police  force  in  Ireland,  and  to  anti- 
cipate questions  that  may  possibly  be  put 
to  me  from  a  variety  of  quarters  respecting 
certain  provisions  of  the  Bill.  I  beg  to 
move,  Sir,  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  I  rise  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  a  point 
which  I  dare  say  he  has  already  considered; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  enactments 
of  this  Bill  might  be  made  more  distinct 
than  they  are  at  present — that  is  to  say, 
that  instead  of  referring  to  other  Acts, 
some  of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  admit  may  be  rather  doubtful  as  to 
their  application,  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
enact  such  portions  of  those  Acts  in  ex- 
tenso  as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  continue  in  force,  and  so 
make  the  present  Bill  contain  all  the  enact- 
ments necessary  for  the  objects  required, 
instead  of  legislating  by  way  of  reference 
to  former  Acts.  I  wish  not  to  throw  the 
slightest  impediment  in  the  way  of  passing 
this  Bill;  but,  thinking  it  possible  that  dif- 
ficulties may  arise  in  consequence  of  re- 
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ference  beio^  made  to  former  Acts,  I 
would  merely  suggest  whether  those  diffi- 
culties might  not  be  obviated,  and  the  law 
rendered  more  clear  and  intelligible. 

Sir  G.  grey  :  I  presume  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  relate 
more  particularly  to  the  17th  Clause  of  the 
Bill,  by  which  the  provisions  of  the  White- 
boy  Acts  are  rendered,  by  way  of  re- 
ference, a  portion  of  this  Act.  I  do  not 
think  any  advantage  woald  be  gained  by 
re-enacting  those  clauses  seriatim  in  this 
Act.  The  Whiteboy  Acts  are  the  15th 
and  16th  George  III.,  and  the  Ist  and  2nd 
George  IV.  They  enumerate  certain  of- 
fences to  which  certain  penalties  are  at- 
tached, such  offences  occurring  in  counties 
or  districts  marked  by  agrarian  disturb- 
ances. In  order  to  a  prosecution  under 
those  Acts,  it  is  required  that  evidence 
shall  be  given  as  to  the  state  of  the  county 
or  district  in  which  the  offences  are  com- 
mitted. This  evidence  is  necessary  before 
you  can  convict  any  offender.  All  that  it 
is  now  proposed  to  do  is — not  to  make  the 
slightest  alteration  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Whiteboy  Acts,  which  are  well  known, 
but  to  dispense  with  the  preliminary  prooif 
as  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  county  or 
district  in  which  the  offence  is  committed, 
and  to  require  simply  a  proof  of  the  is- 
suing of  the  proclamation  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  stating  that  in  his  opinion  it 
is  a  district  requiring  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  be  applied  to  it. 

Mr.  JOHN  O'CONNELL  said,  that  he 
had  listened  with  very  great  amazement 
and  sorrow  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  He  was  sorry  to  witness  the 
hostile  feeling  displayed  towards  Ireland  in 
that  House,  and  the  disposition  there  was 
in  it  to  encourage  an  infringement  upon 
the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  seemed  annoyed  at  the  questions  which 
he  put  to  him;  he  regretted  that  should 
have  been  the  case,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  admitted  that  they  were  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  those  which  he  found  it  his  duty  to 
put  to  him  on  a  previous  occasion.  But 
he  had  done  so  in  order  to  give  him  one 
more  chance  to  put  himself  right  with  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  in  order  to  hold  out 
some  show  of  reason  for  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  of  Coercion,  or  an  earnest  intention  of 
remedying  the  distresses  of  the  people. 
He  did  not  think  he  would  have  to  trouble 
him  again  with  these  questions;  and  he 
feared  that  it  was  now  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  Irishman  to  proclaim  aloud  to  the 


people  that  there  was  no  hope  of  either 
mercy  or  justice  from  an  English  House 
of  Parliament,  and  that  they  must  sit 
down  and  give  themselves  up  to  despair. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  noticed 
some  objections  which  had  been  made  by 
some  English  Members  during  the  progress 
of  the  debate;  and  he  prayed  the  House  to 
mark  that  those  of  Lish  Members  were 
not  even  treated  with  the  decency  or  cour- 
tesy of  a  reply.  He  certainly  was  of 
opinion  that  some  little  decency  ought  to 
be  used  •  towards  them  when  they  were 
dragged  at  great  personal  inconvenience  to 
attend  there  in  tbe  midst  of  a  Parliament 
whiob,  if -not  hostile,  was  certainly  not 
well  disposed  to  theur  country,  and  that 
when  relief  and  mercy  were  denied  to  them, 
at  least  the  small  attention  might  be  be- 
stowed upon  them  of  answering  their  ob- 
jections. It  was  hopeless  indeed  for  Irish 
Members  to  expect  to  be  listened  to  by 
that  House  with  attention;  and  he,  there- 
fore, did  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  the  circumstances  con- 
tained in  the  Bill.  No  later  ago  than  last 
year  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  declared  that  he  would  be 
no  party  to  coercion  without  measures  of 
relief;  yet  he  now  introduced  a  Coercion 
Bill  more  stringent  than  its  predecessors, 
unaccompanied  by  a  single  remedial  mea- 
sm-e.  He  (Mr.  J.  0*Connell)  had  com- 
pared the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  brought  in  the  Bill  with  the 
statement  of  the  late  Government  in  re- 
ference to  the  same  subject;  and  he  was 
bound  to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  not  made  out  a  case  in  point  of 
criminality  at  all  equal  to  that  of  their  pre- 
decessors in  office  to  justify  their  demand 
for  the  Bill.  It  was  sufficient,  however, 
that  the  late  Government  should  be  over- 
turned on  that  Bill.  No  terms  were,  of 
course,  to  be  kept  with  Ireland.  It  was  a 
habit  of  that  House — a  custom  of  the 
English  mind — to  treat  Ireland  with  dis- 
regard; and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  might 
push  the  measure  as  fast  as  he  chose,  be- 
cause he  was  sure  he  could  carry  it  in  that 
House  with  a  high  hand,  so  it  was  for  the 
coercion  of  that  country.  Irish  Members 
had  no  means  of  resistance  in  their  power, 
nor  had  they  any  opportunity  of  redress. 
They  could  not  even  use  the  forms  of  the 
House  with  success,  though  he,  for  one, 
should  glory  in  the  term  **  factious  "  which 
would  be  applied  to  their  opposition,  if  he 
could  avert  by  the  use  of  those  means  the 
blow  now  aimed  at  the  liberties  of  his 
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country.  They  could  not  hope  to  succeed 
even  in  playing  what  was  vulgarly  called 
"  the  long  game,"  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  House  in  regard  to  this  measure.  The 
Government  had  trampled  on  every  senti- 
ment of  decency  and  consistency  in  their 
conduct  as  respected  it.  Was  that  the 
way,  he  would  ask  the  House,  to  convince 
his  country  and  its  representatives  that 
they  were  in  error  in  supposing  that  only 
from  their  own  Parliament  could  they  hope 
for  common  justice  ?  The  deep-seated 
convictions  of  a  whole  nation  on  that  suh- 
ject  could  not  he  removed  hy  a  contemptu- 
ous silence,  when  the  Qovemment  would 
not  condescend  to  argue  a  point  of  Buch 
immense  importance  with  Iriali  representa- 
tives. Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  oh- 
servations  of  English  representatives,  espe- 
cially when  they  suggested  severity;  hut 
nothing  that  the  Irish  Memhers  could  say 
was  attended  to.  England  had  usurped  the 
power  of  legislation;  she  now  usurped  the 
power  of  suppressing  remonstrances.  He 
would  now  turn  to  the  practical  ohjections 
to  the  Bill;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  charge  of  it  wished  to  vindicate  his 
consistency  and  that  of  the  Government  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  answer  them.  The 
first  was  in  reference  to  the  preamhle  of  the 
measure.  He  (Mr.  J.  0'Connell)had  permit- 
ted the  Bill  to  he  hrought  in  on  the  assurance 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  should 
only  he  extended  to  the  five  or  six  counties 
which  were  disturbed,  although  he  knew 
well  that  his  conduct  in  so  doing  would  he 
misinterpreted  in  Ireland;  hut  he  now 
found  that  this  assurance  had  been  broken, 
not  only  in  substance  but  in  the  letter;  for 
the  application  of  its  provisions  was  in  the 
power  of  any  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  there  was  no  restriction  whatever  as  to 
the  county  or  district.  It  was  not  needed 
that  such  county  or  district  should  be  in  a 
state  of  disturbance  or  afflicted  with  out- 
rage; the  most  peaceable  as  well  as  the 
most  troubled  were  liable  to  the  process, 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  place  it 
without  the  pale  of  the  law,  by  his  own 
act,  without  any  consultation  with  the  au- 
thorities of  the  country.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  in  Ire- 
land— an  office  unknown  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  actually 
an  absolute  dictator.  He  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell)  admired  the  career  of  statesmanship 
af  that  noble  Lord  who  now  held  the  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  but  he  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  had  an  interest  in 
keeping  the  truth  from  him;  he  was  ig- 


norant of  Ireland  himself,  and  the  truth 
was  walled  out  from  him.  Yet  to  this 
noble  Lord  the  most  absolute  powers  were 
intrusted  over  the  liberties  and  property  of 
the  Irish  people.  He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell) 
acquitted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  in- 
tentional breach  of  faith  on  this  head;  and 
he  believed  it  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  machine  placed  in  his 
hands  by  the  cunning  sub-artificers  whom 
he  employed  in  the  matter.  If  the  smallest 
infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  England  had  taken  place,  there  would 
be  plenty  of  Hampdens  and  Pyms  in  that 
House  ready  to  set  the  country  in  a  blaze; 
but  there  was  not  one  of  them  to  say  a 
word  for  Ireland — the  Irish  were  of  course 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  which 
was  made  for  Englishmen,  and  not  for 
them.  The  power  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  said  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  be  confided 
because  of  that  nobleman's  high  character; 
but  suppose  a  change  were  to  take  place 
in  the  Government — and  more  improbable 
things  had  come  to  pass — would  their  sup- 
porters feel  equal  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment and  character  of  the  individual  who 
should  replace  that  noble  Lord,  and  whose 
political  principles  they  should  naturally 
and  necessarily  hold  in  distrust  ?  He  hoped 
before  the  debate  was  concluded,  that  he 
should  get  an  answer  to  these  objections 
to  the  measure;  and  he  hoped  he  should 
get  it  from  the  hon.  Member  from  Drog- 
heda  at  least;  who,  though  he  well  knew 
the  influences  by  which  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  surrounded,  was  not,  he  trusted, 
wholly  oblivious  of  their  common  country. 
Then  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  related  to  the  search 
for  arms;  there  was  no  safeguard  in  it  for 
personal  liberty.  It  was,  in  fact,  at  the 
mercy  of  any  policeman;  and  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  police  in  Ireland 
were  a  peculiarly  constituted  body.  Ori- 
ginally tney  were  taken  from  the  Orange 
portion  of  the  population;  and  though  that 
element  of  evil  was  somewhat  mitigated  of 
late  years,  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
officers  of  that  force  were  to  this  day 
among  the  most  embittered  Orangemen  in 
Ireland.  Yet  it  was  to  this  "small  fry" 
that  the  execution  of  the  Bill  was  to  be  com- 
mitted. He  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell),  under  these 
circumstances,  hoped  that  the  clause  would 
be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  necessary  for 
a  stipendary  magistrate  to  be  present  at 
each  search  for  arms.  He  said  a  stipen- 
diary magistrate,  because  the  local  magis- 
2F2 
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tracy  was  not  always  to  be  trusted.  The 
appointments  even  to  the  stipendiary  ma- 
gistracy were  not  such  as  to  give  confidence 
to  the  people;  but  they  were  less  objec- 
tionable than  the  local  magistrates,  many 
of  whom  might  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  case.  He  instanced  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Ryan  to  the  stipendiary  magistracy 
of  Clonmel,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  as 
one  specially  objectionable  to  the  people  of 
that  district,  with  whom  he  had  always 
been  in  a  state  of  bitter  hostility.  Yet  the 
Government  had  not  only  appointed  him 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Members 
for  the  county  and  two  of  the  boroughs, 
but  they  had  actually  gone  beyond  the  law 
to  do  so,  as  he  was  older  than  the  regula- 
tions for  that  office  prescribed.  In  that 
and  other  respects  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment appeared  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  late  Government,  filling  as  they  did 
posts  of  importance  in  Ireland  with  men 
who  were  known  to  be  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  people  of  that  country.  He  begged 
hon.  Gentlemen  not  to  be  led  away  by  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir.  G.  Grey),  as  to  the  clause  sanction- 
ing the  levying  of  half  the  expense  of  the 
carrying  out  of  this  Act  on  the  disturbed 
districts — being  merely  a  copy  of  the  old 
Acts  which  had  been  passed  in  former 
times,  with  regard  to  outrages  committed 
in  England.  It  was  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty— the  feudal  barons — they  upon  whom 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  or- 
dinary laws  rested,  that  were  compelled  to 
pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Coercion 
Acts  centuries  gone  by.  In  fact,  the 
Saxon  principle,  if  carried  out  now  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  would  make  the  stipen- 
diary magistrates  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  disturbed  districts,  and  not  the  people, 
responsible  for  tho  crimes  and  outrages 
committed  in  Ireland.  And  that  was  a 
most  sound,  wholesome,  and  excellent 
principle.  If  the  Government  persisted 
in  their  attempts  to  carry  this  Bill,  and  it 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature, 
he  could  only  prognosticate  its  complete 
failure,  and  that  before  six  months  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  it  passed,  parts  of 
Ireland  would  be  covered  with  blood.  It 
must  have  that  effect  inevitably.  Any 
person  who  was  acquainted  with  Ireland 
must  know  that  if  they  attempted  to  levy 
the  cess  imposed  by  thfs  Bill  on  disturbed 
districts,  their  attempts  would  be  attended 
with  the  shedding  of  blood.  It  was  well 
known  that  many  districts  could  not  even 
pay  the  poor-rates.     Perhaps  some  might 
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say,  **  Oh,  but  we'll  send  the  police  and 
military  to  collect  the  cess.*'  But  they 
had  tried  that  system  before;  they  sent 
the  police  and  military  to  collect  small 
sums  of  money  which  the  people  were  dis- 
inclined, but  which  they  were  able  to  pay. 
He  did  not  recollect  what  was  the  exact 
sum  which  they  succeeded  in  collecting, 
but  he  recollected  distinctly  the  proportion 
which  it  bore  to  the  expense  of  its  collec- 
tion. They  collected  somewhere  about 
12,000?.  or  13,000/.  for  tithes;  but  the 
expense  of  police  and  military  amounted 
to  28,000?.,  and  at  last  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  de^Bt  and  proclaim  peace. 
But  in  the  first  ina|aiice  they  said,  as  they 
said  now,  ttiat  t^ey  would  stand  up  for  the 
dignity  of  |;he  laipi  heedless  of  the  feelings 
of  the  people;  but  they  discovered  in  the 
end  that  they  had  taken  a  very  wrong 
course,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
might  have  at  first  made  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity, and  gained  the  affections  of  the 
people.  He  asserted  with  the  most  solemn 
conviction,  that  it  would  be  utterly  and 
hopelessly  impossible  to  carry  this  Bill 
into  operation,  as  far  as  regarded  the  col- 
lection of  cess,  without  causing  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  They  could  scarcely  de- 
vise any  more  effectual  plan  than  this 
Bill,  if  they  wished  to  make  the  police, 
who  were  unfortunately  unpopular  in  se- 
veral districts,  still  more  the  objects  of  the 
people's  aversion  ;  and  if  the  Bill  were 
carried,  they  would  also  make  the  military, 
who  had  hitherto  been  popular  in  Ireland, 
the  subjects  of  popular  odium;  they  would 
also  bring  the  Government  and  that  House 
into  contempt  amongst  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. He  had  hoped  that,  before  this 
time,  the  Government  would  have  brought 
forward  some  remedial  measure  which 
would  have  held  out  a  sort  of  premium  to 
the  well-disposed,  and  shown  the  people  of 
Ireland  that  tho  Legislature  believed  that 
there  were  other  and  better  means  of  re- 
storing peace  to  Ireland  than  the  passing 
of  Coercion  Bills.  But  the  Government 
had  not  given  the  slightest  intimation  of 
such  a  course;  nay,  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  not  only  would  the  Bill 
pass  that  House  in  its  present  form,  but 
that,  when  it  reached  the  Committee  in 
the  other  House,  there  was  almost  absolute 
certainty  of  still  more  stringent  clauses 
being  introduced  into  it.  They  might  an- 
ticipate that,  from  the  reports  which  had 
been  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
conversations  that  had  passed  in  another 
place,  and  the  compliments   which   were 
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paid  to  noble  Lords  wlio  denounced  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  murderers,  and<tbeir 
priests  as  the  abettors  of  murder.     What 
could  he  expect  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Treasury  Bench,  when  their 
Colleagues  in  the  other  House  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  compliment  that  noble 
Lord  who  had  once  filled  the  office  of  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  and  whose   hatred  of 
Ireland  and  her  religion  amounted  even  to 
insanity — what,  he  asked,  could  be  expect- 
ed from  a  Government  that  could  conde- 
scend to  compliment  that  noble  Lord's  de- 
nunciations of  Ireland  and  her  priesthood, 
and  who  had  scoffed  mlc  confession,  that 
solemn  ordinance  in  ti)0.  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  which,  of  osuiye}  Its  members 
held  in  the  highest  vokjinBon  I     He  cer- 
tainly did  acknowledge  that  the  provision 
in  the  Bill  about  the  licensing  of  arms  was 
a  good  one,  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  vest  the 
power  of  licensing  in  the  hands  of  the 
magistrates    of    the    disturbed    districts. 
Such  magistrates  would,    of   course,  be 
keen  partisans;  and  it  would  have  been  a 
sad  provision  if  they  had  been  constituted 
the  judges  in  such  matters.     As  he  had 
had  occasion  to  find  so  much  fault  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  Bill,  he  must  say  that, 
in  his  opinion.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had,  in  this  respect,  taken   a  very  wise 
course.     He  came  now  to  a  very  severe 
clause,  that  which  related  to  the  old  White- 
boy  Acts.     He  most  strongly  objected  to 
that  provision,  and  on  this  ground,  that 
whereas  the  powers  of  the  Whiteboy  Acts, 
severe  and  cruel  as  they  were,  could  not 
be  brought  into  play  unless  disturbance, 
crime,  and  outrage  were  proved  to  exist  in 
a  district,  this  Bill,  whilst  it  proposed  to 
let  loose  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  all 
those  severe  enactments,  did  at  the  same 
time  utterly  do  away  with  the  necessity  of 
any  such  proof.     In  fact,  the  Bill  provided 
no  security  against  those  dreadful  severi- 
ties being  put  into  execution  in  the  most 
peaceable  district  of  the  country.     It  gave 
not  the  slightest  shadow  of  protection,  al- 
though the  contrary  had  been  stated  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  when  he  introduced  the  Bill.     The 
Bill  would  make  an  absolute  and  despotic 
dictator  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
who,  without  the  slightest  practical  know- 
ledge of  Ireland,  or  the  slightest  proof  of 
the  disturbed  state  of  any  district,  might 
proclaim  the  most  peaceable  portion  of  the 
country,  and  bring  down  upon  it  the  hor- 
rors of  this  and  the  Whiteboy  Acts.  Now, 
he  must  say  nothing  was  more  strongly  im- 
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pressed  on  his  mind  than  that  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  were  engaged  in  a  retrograde 
course  with  regard  to  Ireland.  Before  they 
assumed  the   reins  of  government    they 
asserted  that  Ireland  was  not  to  be  govern- 
ed any  longer  by  coercion,  but  by  just  and 
impartial  laws;  and  they  declared  that,  if 
such  legislation  were  adopted  towards  her, 
she  would  soon  emerge  from  her  present 
state  of  gloom  and  poverty  into   one  of 
brightness  and  prosperity.     But  now  that 
they  had  the  government  of  that  unhappy 
country  in  their  hands,  they  forgot  their 
pledges  and  their  professed  principles,  and 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  postpone  that 
bright  day,  the  advent  of  which  they  had 
so  loudly  trumpeted.     They  were  going 
back  to  what  might  be  called  the  dark 
ages  of  legislation  towards  Ireland;  nay, 
more,  they  were  going  beyond  what  might 
be  called  those  dark  ages,  for  they  were 
attempting  to  bring  down  again  upon  Ire- 
land the  severities   and  cruelties   of  the 
Whiteboy  Acts,  which  were  passed  in  the 
worst  days  of  political  and  religious  intol- 
erance, without  requiring  the  proofs  which 
were  required,  even  in  those  times,  of  the 
existence  of  disturbance.     Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  about  to  outdo,  in  severity 
towards  Ireland,  any  former  Government, 
notwithstanding  the   distinct  declarations 
to  the  contrary  on  which  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  office.     Everything  in  Ireland 
would  henceforth  be   at  the  will  of  the 
great  dictator,  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Even 
the  Coercion  Bill  of  1833,  which  contained 
some  very  severe  clauses,  did  not  allow  one 
step  to  be  taken  before  a  district  was  de- 
clared by  a  presentment  of  the  grand  jury 
of  the  district  to  be  in  a  disturbed  state, 
which  presentment,   of  course,   like  any 
other  presentment,  could  be  traversed  to 
the  next  assizes  or  sessions  of  the  district. 
But  this  Bill  trampled  the  law  under  foot. 
There  was  also  another  severity  connected 
with  this  provision,  as  to  the  Whiteboy 
Acta,  to  which  he  strongly  objected.    Par- 
ties indicted  under  that  provision  would  be 
indicted  for   a  misdemeanor,  whilst  they 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  subjected  to 
penalties  attaching  to  a  felony.   The  effect 
of  that  provision  would  be,  that  the  indict- 
ed parties  would  be  deprived  of  the  invalu- 
able privilege    of  challenging    the  jury, 
which  was  allowed  even  to  a  felon — in- 
deed he  might  observe,  by  the  way,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  right  of  challenge  ought 
to  be  allowed  in  all  cases.  The  eighteenth 
clause  took  away  the  right  of  traversing 
the  indictment.  And  how,  then,  would  the 
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Bill  work?      In  this  way— any  police- 
man who  chose  to  revenge  himself  on  his 
neighhour — and  any  one  conversant  with 
the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  must  know 
that  there  were  plenty  of  snch  policemen — 
might  lodge  information  against  him,  and 
before  the  party  had  the  slightest  opportu- 
nity to  prepare  himself  for  defence,  without 
notice  ho  might  he  called  upon  to  answer 
any  charge  that  the  policeman  might  bring 
against  him,  and  have  no  chance  of  pro- 
curing a  postponement  of  the  trial.    It  was 
well  known  that  witnesses  could  be  easily 
procured  to  support  any  charges  whether 
made  by  the  police  or  others.     Now  that, 
surely,  could  not  be  just.     If  the  Govern- 
ment thought  that  by  listening  to  the  blood- 
hound cry  of  joumids  hostile  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  the  exaggerations  of  what 
was  going  on  amongst  them  —  if   they 
thought  that  by  ruling  the  Irish  people  by 
the  iron  hand  of  coercion  instead  of  justice, 
they  would  succeed  in  establishing  peace 
in  that  country,  ho    must   distinctly   tell 
them  that  they  would  find  themselves  com- 
pletely mistaken;  and  the  fact  that  coercion 
without  remedial  measures  had  proceeded 
from   a  professedly   Liberal  Government, 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  still  more  ex- 
asperating the  people  of  Ireland.      The 
whole  experience  of  Ireland  was  against 
coercion.     Why,  then,  did  not  the  Govern- 
ment act  justly  and  wisely?      Why  did 
they  not  consider  the  case  of  the  tenants 
as  well  as  of  the  landlords  ?  Why  did  they 
not  show  some  regard  to  the  constitution 
and  to  the  law  ?     He  had  gone  through 
the  chief  matters  in  the  Bill  to  which  he 
objected.     They  were  many  and  grievous. 
He   had  been  indeed  no   way  prepared, 
when  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  first  read- 
ing, for  a  Bill  of  such  petty,  minute,  in- 
genious,  torturing  details.      It  was   the 
most  deceptive  measure  ever  brought  be- 
fore the  House.     In  other  Coercion  Bills 
there  had  been  frank,  bold,  avowed  op- 
pression.   In  this  enactment  it  was  covert. 
Tliis  was  an  insidious,  deceptive,  sneaking 
Bill.     It  deserved  no  other  terms.     It  did 
underhand  that  which  its  authors  had  not 
courage  to  do  plainly  and  openly.     It  went 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  worst  clause  of 
the  worst  previous  Act.     It  was  calculated 
to  meet  the  people  at  every  turn — to  annoy 
them  in  their  persons,  their  pockets,  and 
their  liberties.     It  was  therefore  that  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  most  vigorously  to  op- 
pose the  Bill.     He  knew  that  that  opposi- 
tion would  be  ineffectual.     Ho  knew  that 
he  had  no  chance  of  defeating  the  Bill — 


that  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  even  a 
mitigation  of  the  Bill;  and  he  knew  from 
what  he  saw  stated  in  the  newspapers, 
what  was  the  bloodhoimd  cry  used  to  urgo 
the  measure  forward.  He  knew  that  in 
another  place,  where  the  bitterest  enmity, 
where  an  insanity  of  hostility  to  the  Irish 

Eeople  had  been  more  than  once  expressed, 
e  knew  that  there,  at  least,  the  Bill  had 
no  chance  of  improvement.  There,  in 
the  place  to  which  he  had  referred,  the 
cry  was,  "  Down  with  the  priests,  punish 
the  priests,  oppress  the  priests,  carry  out 
the  principle,  crush  the  priests!'*  Oh, 
crush  them,  and  see  in  what  state  you 
would  soon  have  Ireland,  deprived  of  her 
best  and  stirett  peace-makers !  These 
were  the  men,  indeed,  who  had  alone  con- 
trolled the  exasperation  of  a  people  endur- 
ing suffering  more  intense  than  those  of 
any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But 
nothing  could  be  done  on  their  behalf.  Ho 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  even 
a  shadow  of  justice.  Government  had 
turned  their  minds  against  Ireland.  They 
had  told  the  people  of  relief,  and  now  with- 
held it.  They  could  not  even  name  the 
distant  day  when  their  measures  of  relief 
would  come.  Why  did  they  not  oome  for- 
ward with  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  ? 
The  House  was  told  that  Government 
found  the  subject  too  difSoult,  and  that  it 
must  be  put  off.  But  at  all  events  let 
the  measure  be  introduced.  Even  were 
it  not  passed  —  were  it  to  be  laid  upon 
the  table  before  Christmas — ^were  Ireland 
to  be  allowed  to  see  its  provisions,  to  as- 
sure itself  that  they  were  those  of  an 
honest  Bill — were  only  this  to  be  done,  ho 
did  assure  the  Government  that  it  would 
do  much  towards  facilitating  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  in  Ireland.  In  the  meantime 
he,  and  the  other  Irish  Members  who  acted 
with  him,  felt  that  they,  at  all  events,  had 
done  their  duty.  If  blood  wore  shed,  let  it 
be  on  the  heads  of  those  who  would  not 
stay  these  calamities.  He  and  those  who 
acted  with  him  would  have  at  least  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  they  had  done 
their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  ooim- 
try. 

Mb.  B.  COCHRANE  said,  he  was,  in- 
deed,  surprised  at  the  speech  which  had 
just  been  delivered  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  (Mr.  J.  0*Connell).  He  (Mr. 
Cochrane)  understood  the  Hon.  Member  to 
say,  when  this  Bill  was  introduced,  that  if 
he  did  not  give  it  his  most  cordial  support, 
he  at  all  events  recognised  the  necessity 
of  such  a  measure.     But  it  appeared  that 
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the  Hon.  Gentleman  now  turned  ^aok,  as 
if  afraid — 

"  E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  mftde" — 

and  lie  now  took  a  totally  different  view  of 
the  Bill,  which  he  declared  was  introduced 
in  compliance  with  a  hloodhound  cry.  The 
hon.  Memher  had  compared  that  part  of 
this  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and 
Outrage  in  Ireland  with  other  measures 
which  had  heen  brought  forward  at  differ- 
ent periods;  and  he  compared,  at  the  same 
time,  the  state  of  crime  in  Ireland  now 
with  the  state  of  crime  at  other  periods. 
He  was  rather  astounded  that  the  com- 
plaint made  against  this  measure  was,  not 
that  its  provisions  were  too  sefere,  but  that 
they  were  not  sufficiently  coercive.  He 
had  expected  that  the  hon.  Member  would 
have  insisted  on  the  Bill  being  made  more 
stringent,  rather  than  have  delivered  such 
philippics  as  he  had  delivered  in  that  House 
against  the  Bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  but  one  panacea  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  Ireland,  and  that 
was,  that  England  should  send  plenty  of 
money  to  Ireland.  He  must  say,  that  his 
feeling  was,  that  all  legislation  should  go 
upon  this  principle — that  all  that  Govern- 
ment was  bound  to  do,  and  all  that  Govern- 
ment could  do,  was  to  call  forth  the  ener- 
gies and  the  resources  of  a  nation ;  but 
that  it  was  most  foolish  to  hold  that  any 
Government,  as  a  Government,  could  stand 
between  the  dead  and  the  living,  that  the 
plague  might  be  stayed.  Though  every 
one  must  lament  when  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence, and  suffering  fell  upon  a  nation,  yet 
he  contended  that  the  alleviation  of  t^at 
distress  was  not  the  especial  province  of 
Government,  but  of  private  charity;  and 
he  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that 
House,  whether  that  private  charity  had 
not  been  most  nobly  and  generously  ex- 
tended by  the  people  of  this  country  to 
Ireland  during  her  recent  calamities  ?  He 
•must  say,  further,  that  if  there  were  any 
bright  spot  which  he  should  have  expected 
to  discover  in  the  great  darkness  which 
overwhelmed  Ireland  in  the  present  time, 
it  would  have  been  the  gratitude,  the 
kind,  generous,  and  grateful  feeHngs  that 
the  conduct  of  this  nation  ought  to  have 
called  forth.  And,  therefore,  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stood  up,  as  he  had 
done  the  other  night,  and  said  England 
had  done  nothing  for  Ireland — when  he 
said  that  Ireland  owed  no  debt  of  grati- 
tude— and  that  we  were  bound  to  do  what 
wc  had  done — ^he  uttered  language  which 


in  his  mouth  was  most  grievous  to  hear. 
As  he  had  before  said,  he  contended  that 
the  chief  duty  of  a  Government  was  to  call 
forth  the  energy  and  industry  of  its  people, 
and  not  to  stand  entirely  in  loco  parentis ; 
but  they  did  call  upon  the  Government  to 
stand  in  loco  parentis;  then  it  was  the 
first  duty  of  the  Government  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  prevent  crime  and  outrage  in  tho 
country.  He  should  like  to  ask  the  House 
how  far  they  had  ever  found  any  favourable 
result  from  their  concessions  to  Ireland? 
After  1793,  when  the  penal  laws  were  ab- 
rogated, came  the  United  Irishmen  of 
1796.  It  was  then  that  a  treasonable 
correspondence  was  kept  up  with  France, 
and  that  the  Irish  Rebellion  broke  out. 
After  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill— that  Relief 
Bill  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
would  give  security  to  the  Church,  and 
strength  to  every  department  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  tranquillity  to  the  country 
at  large — after  that  measure,  after  tho 
names  of  Anglesey,  Fortescue,  Besborough, 
and  now  Clarendon,  had  been  added  to  tho 
list  of  the  great  and  good  men  who  had 
governed  Ireland — they  found  the  country 
in  as  bad  a  state  as  it  ever  was,  and  even 
worse  than  when  placed  under  the  most 
stringent  system  of  coercion.  He  held  in 
his  hand  copies  of  letters  which  passed 
between  tho  Duke  of  Rutland  and  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1783,  the  Duke  of  Rutland  being 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

"  That  country,"  says  tho  Duko  of  Rutland  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  "  must  be  governed  in  tho  most  manly 
and  undaunted  manner ;  and  ho  stated  frankly 
that,  howerer  much  Great  Britain  might  wish  by 
legislativo  measures  to  ameliorate  the  state  of 
Ireland  unless  she  ruled  with  a  firm  hand,  that 
country  would  never  be  at  peace." 

And  such  he  believed  was  the  case  with 
Ireland  now.  They  might  go  on  granting 
and  granting  to  Ireland,  but  unless  they 
were  determined  to  make  their  stand  some- 
where, and  insist  that  the  law  was  to  be 
carried  out  in  all  its  vigour,  he  believed 
that  further  concession  was  perfectly  use- 
less. The  hon.  Member  for  Nottingliam 
(Mr.  O'Connor)  brought  forward  the  other 
night  the  question  of  Repeal.  He  (Mr. 
Cochrane)  thought  it  was  a  significant  oc- 
currence that  an  English  Member  had 
brought  forward  that  question  ;  and  ho 
would  warn  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  ad- 
vocated repeal  to  take  care  that  the  cry  of 
repeal  did  not  at  last  come  from  this  side  of 
the  water.  He  believed  that  that  day  would 
come.  He  remembered  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  in  1843,  when  he  said,  with  refer- 
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ence  to  the  impression  which  the  advocacy 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  seemed  to  con- 
vey, that  Irish  interests  were  sacrificed  to 
British  interests  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  he  believed  that  a  repeal  of  the 
Union  would  be  fatal  to  both  countries;  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  England,  and  Ire- 
land would  become  the  most  wretched,  the 
most  distracted,  and  the  most  outcast  part 
of  the  civilised  globe.  Irishmen  do  not 
know,  said  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  how 
much  they  owe  to  the  Union  with  Eng- 
land. When  he  spoke  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Union,  he  did  not  mean  merely  that  repeal 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  ad- 
vocated, namely,  the  sitting  of  a  Parlia- 
ment in  College  Green.  He  remembered 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  father  insisting  on 
the  desirableness  of  a  Parliament  sitting 
in  Dublin,  because  then,  said  he,  "  if  your 
Members  did  not  vote  exactly  as  you  liked, 
you  could  knock  them  on  the  head  with 
your  short  knob-sticks.*'  Now,  that  was 
not  the  repeal  of  the  Union  .which  he 
meant.  He  believed  that  the  day  would 
come  when  this  country  would  call  out, 
unless  Ireland  changed  her  conduct,  for 
the  entire  repeal  of  the.  Union.  Ireland 
would  then  be  left  to  its  own  resources. 
[Ironical  cries  of  *'  Hear ! "]  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen might  cry  **  Hear;"  but  he  should 
like  to  know  in  what  sort  of  position  Ireland 
would  then  be.  He  could  not  help  refer- 
ring to  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  speeches 
of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  of 
those  of  the  Irish  priests  to  their  constitu- 
ents in  Ireland.  He  at  least  could  not  be 
accused  of  any  bad  feeling  towards  a  body 
of  men  whom  he  believed  to  be  truly  re- 
spectable, having  himself,  no  longer  ago 
than  the  previous  night,  given  his  vote  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 
But  he  did  say  this,  that  they  had  a  right 
to  look  to  the  language  that  was  made  use 
of  by  those  gentlemen.  At  that  very 
meeting  at  which  Archdeacon  Laffan  had 
uttered  the  violent  language  attributed  to 
him,  Mr.  John  O'Connellwas  present.  At 
that  meeting  they  had  a  clergyman  de- 
nouncing landlords,  and  talking  of  the 
Saxon  not  daring  to  shoot  those  whom  he 
considered  bis  oppressors.  And  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  made  a  speech  in  which  the 
following  occurred: — 

*'  Your  clergy,  your  beloved  clergy,  ever  true 
to  you,  and  to  you  have  been,  as  you  ought  ever 
to  be,  true,  and  whoso  counsel,  if  you  Usten  to 
them  as  you  have  ever  listened,  must  keep  you 
safe — I  say  that  beloved  clergy  would  not  be  here, 
if  you  or  any  of  us  were  to  commit  crime.    You 


who  are  assembled  here  this  day  have  comd  for  a 
pure  and  holy  object ;" — 

Good  God !  '  a  pure  and  holy  object ! ' 

— **  You  have  come  to  look  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  for  the  preservation  of  society,  and 
when  we  go  to  Parliament  we  shall  be  able  to  tell 
them  that  the  men  of  Tipperary,  so  long  oppress- 
ed, so  long  calumniated,  so  long  denounced,  have 
assembled  in  peacefulness  and  good  order  to  de- 
mand their  rights." 

And  all  this  was  said  at  the  very  same 
meeting  that  Archdeacon  Laffan  delivered 
that  horrible  and  iniquitous  address.  Who 
could  have  believed  that  that  address 
would  have  been  suffered  to  pass  without 
rebuke  ?  Was  there  in  that  address  any 
"  peaceful  aagertion  of  the  great  rights  of 
society?"  Then  came  Mr.  Maher,  who 
said — 

"  Some  of  them  were  so  sanctimonious  that 
they  would  sooner  spend  hours  iistening  to  a  stu- 
pid preacher,  than  to  the  important  truths  incul- 
cated at  that  meeting." 

"  Important  truths'*  those  were,  certainly, 
to  be  imparted  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 
It  was  one  of  the  highest  importance,  no 
doubt,  that  their  fellow-countrymen  should 
be  told  by  Archdeacon  Laffan  that  the 
Saxon  had  not  the  courage  to  shoot  him 
whom  he  supposed  to  be  his  oppressor.  He 
(Mr.  Cochrane]  therefore  contended  that 
every  man,  as  a  gentleman,  as  a  man,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  was  bound  to  have  ex- 
pressed his  abhorrence  of  such  horrid  lan- 
guage. But  was  that  all?  He  found  that 
high  authorities  in  the  Irish  Church  did 
not  complain  at  all  of  this  language,  made 
use  of  by  the  inferior  clergy.  Ho  found 
John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  said — 

**  I  cannot  but  congratulate  you,  and  the  Ca- 
tholic people  of  Ireland,  whose  sentiments  of  at- 
tachment to  religion  and  public  order  are  so  hap- 
pily represented  in  your  association,  on  the  tone 
and  manner  in  which  you  have  treated  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Holy  Father  to  his  faithful  chil- 
dren in  Ireland." 

Dr.  Ryan,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  said —  . 

*'  The  higher  classes,  forgetful  of  their  Chris- 
tian obligations,  trample  on  those  they  are  placed 
over ;  they  treat  them  like  cattle — cold  and  cal- 
lous to  the  voice  of  humanity — dead  to  the  ordi- 
nary feelings  of  conuniseration — untouched  by  the 
cries  of  fitmine  and  pestilence,  the  wailings  of 
hunger,  the  lamentations  of  women  and  children, 
and  the  terrible  condition  of  the  poor  man — they 
exercise  over  iheit  victims  a  system  of  heartless 
cruelty,  calculated  to  brine  down  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven  on  their  heads. 

He  asked  the  House,  was  this  language 
becoming  men  who  styled  themselves  the 
pastors  of  the  people,  and  minbters  of 
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peace?  Was  it  right  or  proper  that  Go- 
vernment should  stand  quietly  by  whilst 
those  men  inflamed  and  exasperated  the 
passions  of  the  people  ?  Were  they  to  be 
allowed  to  go  on  denouncing  and  pointing 
out  the  victims  for  assassination?  Was 
not  such  heartless  cruelty  calculated  to 
bring  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon 
the  land  ?  He  admitted  the  distress  and 
suffering  which  the  people  endured;  but 
this  very  fact  rendered  them  tenfold  more 
susceptible  of  such  inflammatory  language. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  men 
using  such  language,  whether  curates,  par- 
ish priests,  or  bishops,  in  whatever  light 
they  might  be  regarded  by  the  law,  were, 
in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  acceatories  before 
the  fact,  and  the  instigators  of  murder. 
Their  guilt  was  aggravated  by  then-  cowar- 
dice— 

"  With  the  oold  caution  of  the  coward's  spleen. 
Who  fears  not  guilt,  but  always  seeks  a  screen, 
And  keeps  this  maxim  ever  in  the  view, 
What's  basely  done  should  be  done  safely  too." 

He  regretted  to  see  men  in  such  a  position, 
and  with  so  much  influence,  such  evil 
counsellors.  One  would  have  thought  that, 
as  Christian  men,  not  to  say  as  pastors, 
they  would  have  been  unceasing  in  their 
endeavours  to  assuage  the  angry  feelings 
of  their  flocks,  and  by  good  advice  and 
example  endeavour  to  keep  them  out  of  the 

gath  of  crime.  In  the  words  of  Wesley, 
e  would  call  on  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment vigorously  to  exert  the  laws  against 
those  who  by  their  lives  and  principles  in- 
flamed the  people  to  madness — to  teach 
the  people  that  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween that  liberty  which  was  glorious,  and 
a  licentiousness  which  was  only  its  aban- 
doned abuse.  How  (said  he)  shall  we  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  and  touch  the  hearts 
of  this  infatuated  people  ?  Never — until 
the  cause  of  that  infatuation  is  removed; 
never — until  the  Government  are  prepared 
to  act  with  vigour,  and  shrink  from  no  re- 
sponsibility, to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  to  teach  the  people  that  the  law, 
like  death,  levels  all  distinctions.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  will  we  have  such  a 
union  as  will  be  binding  and  real,  and  with- 
out which  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
union  of  kind  feeling  and  of  Christian  vir- 
tue only. 

Mr.  HUME  could  not  understand  what 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny of  that  House  must  be,  when  he 
asserted  as  facts  what  were  fallacies,  and 
attempted  to  impose  on  the  public  allega- 
tions that  were  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 


He  (Mr.  Hume)  would  not  go  beyond  the 
present  time;  but  no  person  was  ever  more 
constant  and  true  than  he  had  been  against 
the  system  of  coercing  or  ill-unng  the 
people  of  Ireland.  He  had  throughout  ad- 
vocated the  removal  of  all  ground  of  com- 
plaint, and  that  they  should  be  treated  in 
a  manner  to  make  them  satisfied  with  the 
Government.  If  there  were  any  charger  of 
inconsistency  against  the  present  Ministry 
for  proposing  a  Coercion  Bill  now,  having 
on  a  former  occasion  voted  against  the 
measure  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  it  lay  equally 
against  him;  for  he  voted  on  that  occasion 
against  that  Bill.  He  had  always  voted 
against  Coercion  Bills;  but  was  this  a  Co- 
ercion Bill?  Was  there  anything  in  it  that 
consigned  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  to 
coercion?  No ;  and  yet  tne  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  talked  of  this  Bill  as  a  Bill  to 
attack  and  punish  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  denied  that  allegation.  It 
was  intended  to  punish  those  who  commit- 
ted murder — who  caused  mischief,  and  dis- 
turbed Her  Majesty's  peaceful  subjects. 
It  was  not  to  coerce  the  people  of  Ireland, 
but  to  give  protection  to  the  innocent,  that 
they  might  honestly  follow  their  occupation 
without  molestation;  and  they  had  a  right 
to  demand  from  that  House  such  protection. 
The  Bill  was  to  punish  the  few  who  vio- 
lated the  law ;  it  was  inappropriate,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  it  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland.  Then  the  hon.  Member  said, 
'*  We,  the  Members  for  Ireland,  are  against 
it."  He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  looked  at  the 
division  list— and  had  ho  been  in  his  place 
he  should  have  swelled  the  majority  in 
favour  of  the  Bill — and  he  found  that,  out 
of  105  Irish  Members,  only  14  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  voted  against  it;  and  on  the 
second  occasion,  only  13.  Taking  the  ag- 
gregate, they  were  in  the  proportion  of  91 
to  14,  and  92  to  13  in  favour  of  the  Bill. 
33  and  34  had  actually  voted  for  it.  It 
was  too  much,  then,  to  say  that  the  Irish 
Members  were  against  it.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  repeated  so  often,  "  We,  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland,"  that  he  was  reminded  of 
the  old  stoiy  of  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley- 
street,  who  began  their  address,  **  We,  the 
people  of  England."  The  hon.  Member 
put  himself  in  the  situation  of  the  three 
tailors  of  Tooley-street.  He  flattered  him- 
self, and  was  inflated  with  the  idea,  that 
he  was  the  representative  of  all  Ireland. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  not  now  a  representa- 
tive for  Ireland;  but  had  he  been  so,  he 
should  have  considered  himself  called  upon 
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to  deny  the  allegation  of  the  hon.  Member. 
The  hon.  Member  spoke  for  himself  and  a 
few  whom  he  was  considered  to  represent; 
but  the  notion  of  his  being  the  representa- 
tive of  Ireland  was  altogether  unfounded. 
Another  charge,  of  a  most  serious  nature, 
which  the  hon.  Member  brought  against 
this  Bill  was,  that  it  placed  the  people  of 
Ireland  under  the  dictatorship  of  Lord 
Clarendon ;  that  he  could  do  what  he 
pleased;  that  it  was  to  invest  him  with  ab- 
solute power.  But  the  hon.  Member  had 
either  misconceived  or  mistaken  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  BiU;  no  such  thing  could 
be  done  but  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  hon.  Member  had 
spoken  of  the  inconsistency  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  that  House;  but  why  had  he  not 
taken  care  of  his  own  ?  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
found  a  very  curious  letter,  signed  **  J. 
O'Connell,*'  (dated,  "Library,  House  of 
Commons,  11|  p.m.,  29th  November,*')  and 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Freeman's 
Journal,  That  letter  was  written  to  show 
to  the  whole  Irish  nation  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  self-styled  representative  of 
all  Ireland.     The  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"  The  Government  proposition  to-night  is  to 
give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  power  to  increase  the 
police  force  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  of  arms  in  the  same.  Arms, 
however,  may  be  retained  at  home  by  all  who  ap- 
ply for  license,  not  to  a  magistrate,  but  to  the 
Government  officer,  sent  down  to  hold  a  kind  of 
sessions  for  the  purpose.  The  Bill  is  to  bo  only 
of  partial  application." 

Now,  was  not  this  a  very  fair  statement  of 
the  scope  and  aim  of  the  Bill  ?  And  how 
did  the  hon.  Member  reconcile  this  criti- 
cism with  what  he  had  stated  of  the  Bill 
that  evening  ?  How  were  they  to  explain 
his  inconsistency  between  the  remarks  on 
the  29th,  and  the  speech  that  night?  The 
hon.  Member  in  his  letter  went  on  to 
say— 

"  And  the  moment  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
withdrawn  his  proclamation,  the  right  of  carrying 
arms  will  be  again  allowed.  This  is,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  very  different  from  what  we  ex- 
pected, and,  if  fairly  administered,  may  not  incon- 
venience any  but  the  authors  of  these  disturb- 
ances." 

This  was  the  very  reason  why  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  supported  the  Bill;  this  was  the 
reason  why  the  Government  should  be  sup- 
ported by  every  lovor  of  rational  liberty. 

"  The  new  measure  may  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts be  useful,  and  the  increase  of  police  is  ab- 
solutely necessary," — 

said  the  hon.  Member,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Dublin  newspaper;   and  what,  there- 


fore, was  his  justification  for  the  tone  he 
had  taken  that  night?  The  hon.  Member 
was  not  treating  the  subject  as  became 
him;  if  he  was  anxious  to  see  justice  done 
to  his  country,  and  to  have  her  grievances 
redressed,  the  hon.  Member  would  do  well 
not  to  bring  forward  unfounded  charges. 
To  the  statement  of  real  grievances  the 
House  would  be  always  attentive;  but  all 
confidence  would  be  lost  in  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber if  he  made  assertions  altogether  un- 
supported, and  completely  at  variance  with 
what  had  been  said  by  himself  on  for- 
mer occasions.  The  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plained that  the  policy  of  this  country  to 
Ireland  had  always  been  oppressive.  Fer- 
haps,  if  he  (Mr.  Hume)  referred  to  past 
speeches  of  his  own,  the  same  sentiment 
would  be  found  declared;  but  it  was  use- 
less, and  loss  of  time,  to  go  into  that 
question  now.  Past  policy  would  not  war- 
rant them  in  sitting  still  when  assassins 
and  murderers  were  in  the  land.  There 
could  be  no  justification  for  those  murder- 
ers, and  no  justification  for  the  Legislature 
if  they  were  left  unpunished.  He  had 
listened  with  the  deepest  regret  to  that 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  other 
evening,  in  which  he  entered  into  a  long 
argument  to  show  that  these  outrages  in 
Ireland  might  be  somewhat  excused,  on 
the  ground  that  the  conduct  of  the  land- 
lords was  cruel  and  unjust.  It  was  a  dan- 
gerous office  to  assume,  that  of  an  apolo- 
gist for  murder ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
statements  read  by  the  hon.  Member  from 
the  newspapers  were  wholly  xmfounded. 
The  colouring  given  by  the  hon.  Member 
to  the  conduct  of  Major  Mahon  was  as 
different  from  the  truth  as  light  from  dark- 
ness. Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Cardan;  was  it  meant  that  he  ought 
to  be  punished  because  his  conduct,  in  the 
view  of  the  people,  was  oppressive  ?  Did 
the  hon.  Member  know  that  this  gentle- 
man had  been  shot  at  seven  different  times; 
and  was  he  now  to  be  held  up  by  the  priests, 
supposed  to  be  peacemakers,  to  the  exe- 
cration of  the  whole  of  Ireland  ?  If  the 
hon.  Member  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and 
anxious  to  save  blood,  he  was  not  taking 
the  means  by  which  he  might  accomplish 
his  object.  He  had  warned  the  Govern- 
ment that  if  this  measure  were  carried  out, 
blood  would  be  shed;  but  had  not  blood 
been  already  shed?  And  let  the  hon. 
Member  not  forget  that  while  by  these  ti- 
rades he  was  obstructing  the  progress  of 
the  Bill,  more  murders  might  be  added  to 
the  list.     It  was  not  true  that  the  people 
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of  England  were  retrogading  in  their  love 
towards  Ireland.  He  could  give  the  hon. 
Member  the  results  of  his  own  experience ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  long  public 
life  he  had  never  attended  a  public  meet- 
ing, whether  of  the  working  or  other  classes, 
where  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  had  been 
spoken  of  without  having  heard  the  cry  of 
**  Shame!*'  burst  from  the  assembly.  And 
when,  in  the  favourite  words  of  the  hon. 
Member's  deceased  relative,  "Justice  to 
Ireland"  was  demanded,  the  expression  of 
public  feeling  was  always  sympathetic,  and 
the  response  invariably  was,  **  Let  justice 
be  done."  The  people  of  England  saw 
abuses  by  the  Irish,  and  they  would  not 
tolerate  them.  They  heard  of  a  priest 
denouncing  from  the  altar,  in  the  morning, 
some  obnoxious  individual,  and  they  heard 
again  that  in  the  evening  that  individual 
had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin;  and 
when  they  knew  that  this  wretched  mur- 
derer could  afterwards  obtain  absolution 
from  the  priest  for  his  abominable  crime, 
they  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  power 
possessed  by  the  priests,  and  they  could 
not  but  question  if  that  power  was  exer- 
cised to  the  best  purposes.  If  there  was 
any  class  of  men  in  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions who  ought  to  be  more  especially  cir- 
cumspect than  another  in  their  public  de- 
clarations, it  was  the  class  of  parish  priests 
in  Ireland.  Their  exemplary  conduct,  in 
general,  as  pastors,  their  strict  attention 
to  their  duties,  the  readiness  with  which 
they  granted  aid  to  their  distressed  parish- 
ioners, and  the  reverence  paid  to  them  by 
their  own  flocks,  gave  them  the  greatest 
possible  influence  for  good  or  evil ;  every 
word  they  uttered  was  important,  and  they 
should  be,  particularly  at  this  period  of 
excitement,  excessively  cautious  in  using 
any  expression  which  might  convey  con- 
demnation or  dislike  of  any  person  in  their 
neighbourhood.  He  had  always  maintained 
the  interests  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  he  had  strug- 
gled during  his  public  life  to  place  them 
on  a  footing  of  exact  equality  in  civil  rights 
with  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church; 
and  he  had  looked  anxiously  to  see  the 
heads  of  the  Church  taking  some  decisive 
step,  cautioning  their  clergy  against  the 
use  of  the  expressions  imputed  to  them. 
He  did  not  doubt  that  all  ho  had  read  in 
the  newspapers  was  true;  and,  as  the  heads 
of  the  Church  had  had  the  same  opportu- 
nities for  observation,  it  behoved  them,  in 
the  station  they  flUed,  to  have  come  for- 
ward to  caution  the  priests  for  the  future, 


if  the  allegations  were  true,  or  to  undeceive 
the  public  if  they  were  false.  For  these 
reasons  he  regretted  to  see  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers offering  an  opposition  to  the  Bill 
which  was  altogether  unjustifiable  and  un- 
necessary. The  hon.  Member  knew  enough 
of  the  customary  observances  of  the  House 
to  be  aware  that,  not  having  voted  against 
its  introduction,  the  objections  which  he 
entertained  to  the  Bill  should  have  been 
offered  sericUim  in  Committee.  As  a  con- 
sistent man,  the  hon.  Member  ought  to 
have  supported  the  Bill  until  it  had  been 
committed.  It  was  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  still  much  to  do  in  bringing  for- 
ward remedial  measures;  but  it  could  be 
no  reason  for  rejecting  this  Bill  that  this 
came  first.  This  was  a  remedy  for  mur- 
der; and  to  stop  murder  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  objects  they  could  now  have 
in  view.  No  doubt  the  Government  would 
not  fail  in  its  duty;  there  would  bo  no  loss 
of  time  in  entering  upon  that  policy  of 
conciliation  towards  Ireland  which  would 
eventually  make  the  people  cotatented  and 
happy;  but  in  the  meantime  this  Bill  must 
be  carried,  and  without  any  delay.  Ho 
feared  the  evil  was  deeper  than  might  at 
first  appear.  He  feared  there  was  a  deep- 
laid  conspiracy  against  the  payment  of  rent 
— a  conspiracy,  in  fact,  against  property 
as  against  life.  And  what  were  the  founda- 
tions for  security  in  society  if  property  was 
not  to  be  protected  ?  If  such  designs  were 
in  contemplation,  the  responsibility  would 
rest  upon  Her  Majesty's  Govommcnt  of 
looking  deeper  into  the  state  of  Ireland 
than  was  at  all  contemplated  by  this  Bill. 
He  was  glad  that  Ministers  called  for  no 
law  that  was  not  constitutional.  This  Bill 
was  not  unconstitutional:  protection  was 
wanted  for  life,  and  no  mord  was  proposed 
to  be  given.  Would  any  Irishman  or 
Englishman  say  that  less  should  be  grant- 
ed ?  Things  had  arrived  at  that  pass  that 
the  Government  was  bound  to  step  in,  and 
until  peace  was  restored  there  would  bo  no 
chance  of  employment  being  offered,  or  of 
habits  of  industry  arising  among  the  peo- 
ple. At  present  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  any  wealthy  man  would  remain  in 
Ireland,  or  that  any  capitalist  would  spe- 
culate there,  in  land  or  otherwise,  when 
they  saw  every  landed  proprietor  of  liberal 
feelings,  and  testifying  anxiety  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  those  around  him, 
threatened  with  assassination  or  abso- 
lutely murdered.  The  new  cry  of  tenant- 
right  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  propo- 
sitioa  for  the  tenant  and  landlord  to  be 
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come  joint  proprietors,  and  there  could 
not  be  a  more  dangerous  notion.  A  law 
to  that  effect  would  attack  the  root  of 
all  industry,  and  render  the  people  more 
miserable  than  ever.  He  had  seen  some 
letters  lately,  describing  the  condition  of 
an  estate  in  Ireland.  The  parties  were 
in  arrear  for  three,  four,  and  five  years; 
they  had  been  requested  to  give  up  the 
land  or  to  pay  the  rent ;  and  their  reply 
was  that  they  would  do  neither  the  one 
thing  nor  the  other.  The  land  in  several 
places  remained  altogether  barren;  but  they 
resisted  until  the  sheriff  was  called  in,  and 
even  when  they  were  ejected  the  landlord 
was  obliged  to  pass  by  all  arrears,  and, 
still  worse,  to  pay  them  for  going  peace- 
ably. Was  this  to  be  tenant-right?  and 
if  such  a  system  were  acted  upon,  could 
they  expect  to  secure  prosperity  in  Ire- 
land ?  While  no  one  was  more  anxious 
than  he  was  to  accord  every  proper  privi- 
lege to  Ireland,  he  could  not  witness,  with- 
out condemning,  the  attempt  now  made  to 
resist  the  Legislature  in  taking  measures 
to  protect  life  and  secure  property. 

Mr.  CALLAGHAN  could  not  help 
thinking,  after  the  speech  they  had  just 
heard,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
was  **  fallen,  fallen  from  his  high  estate.** 
The  hon  Member  had  most  decidedly  failed 
in  explaining  his  change  of  opinion  towards 
Ireland.  They,  the  representatives  of  Ire- 
land, had  looked  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  as 
a  fair  arbitrator,  who  would  be  likely  to 
acknowledge  the  rights  and  anxious  to 
maintain  the  liberties  of  their  country;  and, 
thus  disappointed,  he  felt  more  than  ever 
desirous  of  seeing  that  state  of  things  when 
the  Legislature  to  which  Ireland  had  to 
appeal  would  be  of  a  character  more  im- 
partial and  more  merciful  than  at  present. 
He  thought  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  had  acted  with  perfect  consis- 
tency. The  Irish  Members  had  at  first 
been  agi-eeably  disappointed  at  the  ap- 
parent mildness  of  the  measure,  and  they 
had,  therefore,  offered  no  opposition  to  its 
being  introduced.  They  had  since  found 
that  it  gave  irresponsible  power  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant;  and  on  that  ground  he, 
for  one,  now  objected  to  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  seemed  to  take  all 
the  charges  uttered  against  the  Irish 
priests  for  granted,  merely  because  the 
calumnies  were  generally  believed  in  Eng- 
land. The  hon.  Member  proposed  to  di- 
rect the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue  with 
the  priests ;  but  he  would  find  he  was  as- 


suming a  very  dangerous  office.  He  (Mr. 
Callaghan)  denied  altogether  the  charges 
against  the  clergy.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Maher)  had  sufficiently  dis- 
proved the  insinuation  that  Archdeacon 
Laffan  had  offered  any  encouragement  to 
outrage;  he  had  exhorted  the  people  to 
preserve  peace  and  protect  the  law,  and  it 
was  now  a  gross  injustice  to  repeat  the 
charge.  The  expenses  of  the  operations 
under  the  Bill  were  to  fall  upon  the  dis- 
tricts. Now,  the  Government  had  given 
the  House  no  information  as  to  the  cause 
of  these  assassinations,  and  by  whom  they 
were  committed ;  the  Bill  was  founded  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  perpetrated 
by  the  lowest  orders,  and  yet  the  expense 
was  to  fall  upon  the  tenant-farmers  and 
other  classes  not  imphcated  in  the  crime. 
If  the  knowledge  could  be  arrived  at  of 
who  the  parties  were  who  were  really  guilty 
of  these  murders,  one  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  legislation  would  be  removed.  He  had 
read  that  a  noble  Lord,  a  friend  of  his,  had 
come  forward  at  a  large  public  meeting,  at 
which  Mr.  Roe*s  case  was  discussed,  and 
had  said  that  he  knew  all  the  facts.  Now, 
if  that  were  the  case,  he  could  only  have 
gained  his  knowledge  from  some  person 
present  at  the  murder ;  and  if  so,  why  was 
not  that  man  produced  to  prove  what  he 
knew  ?  He  did  not  see  how  this  Bill 
could  protect  life  and  property;  he  did  not 
object  to  it  because  it  was  not  at  once  ac- 
companied by  remedial  measures,  for  he 
did  not  disbelieve  the  Government  when 
they  said  that  they  would  bring  forward 
such  measures;  and  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  expected  that  such  questions  as 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
could  be  solved  at  once.  He  concurred 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  in  the 
hope  that  nothing  would  be  done  by  that 
House  in  reference  to  this  question  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  which  would  be  unjust  to 
any  man.  The  landlords  of  Ireland  were 
disposed  to  agree  to  any  fair  and  reason- 
able proposition;  but  the  difficulties  of  the 
question  were  very  great.  He  had  not 
been  in  communication  with  any  Member 
of  the  Government,  and  could  not  pretend 
to  accurate  information  of  the  fact;  but  he 
had  heard  that  a  Bill  upon  the  subject  of 
landlord  and  tenant  had  already  been  pre- 
pared by  the  Government,  and  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  re- 
turned by  him  to  be  altered,  as  he  did  not 
consider  it  properly  adapted  to  its  puroose. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  cast  any  doubt 
upon  the  sincerity  of  the  policy  avowed  by 
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the  Ooyemment  of  proposing  remedial  mea- 
sures, nor  was  lie  desirous  of  deferring  le- 
gislation for  tbe  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty until  those  remedial  measures  were 
actually  before  the  House;  on  the  contrary, 
he  would  join  heart  and  hand  in  assisting 
any  honest  attempt  which  he  believed  would 
attain  that  object.  Much  had  been  said 
about  statements  that  had  been  made  by 
Roman  Catholic  priests  from  the  altars. 
Now,  there  was  not  a  chapel  in  the  country 
at  which  some  well-educated  and  loyal  men 
did  not  attend;  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  would  dare 
to  get  up  in  the  face  of  his  congregation 
and  make  any  statement  calculated  to  lead 
to  assassination  and  murder.  It  was  the 
habit  in  every  country  chapel  to  take  no- 
tice of  deaths  and  marriages,  and  of  any 
remarkable  occurrences  that  might  have 
taken  place  in  the  parish ;  but  these  no- 
tices were  generally  of  a  harmless  kind, 
and,  indeed,  tended  to  do  good.  Ireland 
had  had  too  many  Coercion  Bills  already, 
and  he  could  never  vote  for  one. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  would  not  follow  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  into  the  con- 
fessional, because,  upon  that  point,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  answered  himself;  for 
he  had  remarked  upon  the  facility  with 
which  absolution  for  these  murders  could 
be  obtained,  and  in  the  very  same  breath 
had  spoken  of  the  high  character  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  If  one  reason 
more  than  another  could  be  shown  for  pro- 
ducing remedial  measures  contemporane- 
ously with  this  Coercion  Bill,  it  was  to  be 
found  in  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  himself,  when  he  said  that 
at  every  great  public  meeting  he  had  at- 
tended, the  people  of  England,  when  the 
question  was  mooted,  had  always  de- 
nounced the  tyranny  and  oppression  exer- 
cised by  the  Government  of  this  country 
over  the  Irish  people.  He  would,  how- 
ever, turn  from  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  to  the  Bill  itself, 
which  he  could  now  show  even  better 
grounds  for  opposing  than  he  had  done  at 
first.  The  Bill  was  a  constructive  Coer- 
cion Bill,  and  so  it  had  been  admitted  to 
be  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself,  in 
answer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  whom  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  told  that  the  Bill  em- 
braced all  the  previous  Acts  of  coercion 
that  could  be  put  in  operation  at  the  will 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  was  then  that 
he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  recognised  in  this  mea- 
sure a  great  legal  draw-net,  and  that  its 


presumed  mildness  was  nothing  but  a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  There 
was  no  better  way  of  answering  a  Whig 
Government  than  from  its  own  lips,  and  he 
could  do  so  effectually  on  this  occasion, 
but,  unfortunately,  was  not  prepared  with 
the  formal  indictment;  for  he  had  searched 
the  library  in  vain  for  the  85th  volume  of 
Hansard,  containing  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  at  the  time  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
introduced  his  Coercion  Bill.  However, 
he  had  a  pretty  good  memory,  and  remem- 
bered perfectly  well  the  substance  of  the 
speeches  made  by  the  noble  Lord  and 
right  hon.  Gentleman  now  in  the  Govern- 
ment in  opposing  the  introduction  of  that 
measure.  The  ground  of  opposition  was, 
that  remedial  measures  were  not  at  the 
same  time  introduced;  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
now  in  the  Government  declared  then  that 
until  that  was  done  they  would  resist  the 
Bill  in  every  stage.  And  what  was  the 
state  of  Ireland  at  that  time  ?  It  was  de- 
scribed by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn  as  in  a  more  riotous  and  disordered 
condition  than  it  was  represented  to  be  at 
the  present  time;  but  still  the  cry  was  that 
the  Bill  should  not  be  passed  imtil  remedial 
measures  were  produced.  And  if  he  re- 
quired further  reason  for  opposing  the 
present  Bill,  he  should  find  it  in  the  tac- 
tics then  pursued  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  and  his  party,  but  which 
would  probably  not  be  the  same  now  as 
when  the  object  was  to  turn  out  a  Govern- 
ment. Up  to  this  hour,  where  were  the 
remedial  measures  that  had  been  promised 
for  Ireland  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose had  said  that  he  would  oppose  the 
giving  an  equal  title  to  the  tenant  and 
the  landlord ;  but  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill  that  he  would  support  was  one  which 
confirmed  the  property  of  the  landlord, 
while  it  enforced  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  make 
ejectment  more  easy  than  now.  He  would 
not  only  give  an  interest  in  the  land  to  the 
landlords,  but  to  those  who  cultivated  it. 
He  wished  the  House  now  to  consider 
what  had  caused  the  two  last  Coercion 
Bills  for  Ireland;  and  he  could  show  that 
the  conduct  of  the  landlords  and  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  in  that  country  had  been  tho 
direct  cause  of  the  two  measures  of  1823 
and  1833.  What  produced  the  outrage 
and  confiscation  of  property  in  1823? 
Four  bad  harvests  had  taken  place;  the 
people  were  not  able  to  pay  war-rents;  and 
yet  the  landlords,  accustomed  to  receive 
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them,  would  not  abate  one  farthing  so  long 
as  a  particle  of  property  remained  to  be 
distrained  upon.  At  the  same  period,  too, 
BO  dreadfully  hostile  was  the  Protestant 
clergy  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  when 
the  war  tithes  could  not  be  recovered  by 
themselves,  the  parsons  let  the  tithes  to 
the  proctors  for  three-fourths  of  their  value 
upon  condition  that  they  did  not  remit  the 
other  fourth.  Similar  oppressions  preceded 
the  Coercion  Bill  of  1833.  With  respect 
to  the  present  Bill,  he  maintained,  that  it 
was  at  once  folly  and  injustice  towards  the 
Irish  landlords  to  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
this  shut-up  knife,  with  as  many  blades  in 
it  as  he  chose  to  open;  for  he  was  certain 
that  the  Insh  landlords  would  find  in  the 
end  that  they  had  been  the  greatest  suf- 
ferers by  it,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
lish landlords,  would  be  led  to  exclaim, 
"  Why  did  we  not  look  to  remedial  mea- 
sures instead  of  having  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers thrown  upon  us  for  their  bread?*' 
The  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  had 
not  been  applied  in  Ireland  alike  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor  man.  A  cousin  of  his 
(Mr.  F.  O'Connor),  who  had  been  educated 
in  England,  was  appointed,  upon  his  leav- 
ing Oxford,  to  the  office  of  stipendiary 
magistrate  in  Ireland,  and  the  first  case 
upon  which  he  had  to  adjudicate  was  a 
summons  by  a  labourer  against  a  landlord 
for  wages.  He  gave  his  decree  against 
the  landlord,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  landlord  next  morning  called  the 
magistrate  out,  and  the  magistrate  had 
the  misfortune  to  shoot  his  adversary. 
[A  laugh.]  Such  was  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Ireland.  There  was  a  laugh  when 
the  landlord  was  shot  in  a  duel ;  but  there 
was  sympathy  for  him  when  he  was  other- 
wise shot.  Why  not  better  the  law  in  Ire- 
land ?  Let  them  teach  the  peasantry  to 
rely  upon  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  in 
the  same  way  that  they  had  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  colliers  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, whose  disorders  were  wont  only  to  be 
increased  by  extraordinary  measures,  but 
who  had  become  quiet  and  peaceable  by  a 
mild  administration  of  the  ordinary  law. 
If,  then,  a  system  of  relaxation  and  the 
habit  of  teaching  the  people  to  rely  upon 
the  ordinary  law,  had  had  the  effect  in 
England,  why  not  try  the  same  thing  in 
Ireland?  It  was  because  they  thought 
they  were  a  strong  Government,  and  that 
tliey  could  do  as  they  pleased  with  Ireland. 
The  Government  had  been  asked  in  vain 
to  produce  their  remedial  measures  along 
with  this  measure  of  coercion.     Their  an- 


swer was  that  they  intended  to  bring  for«* 
ward  a  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  but  there 
were  such  difficulties  in  the  way  that  they 
must  have  more  time  to  consider  it.  Well, 
suppose  they  had  no  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill  ready — had  they  no  other  Bill  ?  Were 
they  80  incapable  that  they  could  do  no- 
thing for  the  Irish  people  but  coerce  them? 
There  was  the  hen.  Member  for  Rochdale 
(Mr.  W.  S.  Crawford),  an  Irish  landlord. 
He  did  not  ask  them  for  a  Coercion  BiU  ; 
and,  just  as  he  believed  the  thirteen 
Irish  Members  who  had  voted  against 
this  Bill  to  be  better  representatives  of 
Ireland  than  the  other  ninety-two,  so  he 
believed  the  hen.  Member  for  Rochdale  to 
be  a  better  representative  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords than  those  whom  the  Government 
were  in  the  habit  of  listening  to.  It  was  a 
curious  fact  that  when  there  was  anything 
required  to  be  done  for  England,  there  was 
an  easy  way  of  doing  it;  but  when  any- 
thing was  required  for  Ireland,  it  was  felt 
to  be  such  a  complicated  question  that  it 
required  twenty-five  years  to  look  at  the 
principle,  and  other  twenty-five  years  to 
look  at  the  details.  He  admitted  that  the 
present  Bill  was  mild  in  appearance;  but  it 
was  capable  of  being  stretched  to  any 
purpose  the  Lord  Lieutenant  chose  to  ap- 
ply it  to.  He  asked  again,  where  were  their 
remedial  measures  ?  He  might  probably  be 
told,  '*  Oh,  though  they  are  not  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  they  are  in  our  box;  but  we  do 
not  wish  to  distract  attention  just  now 
when  the  object  is  to  arrest  assassination." 
[*'  Hear,  hear ! "]  The  right  hen.  Gentle- 
man  the  S  ecretary  for  Ireland  cried  *  *  Hear ;  * ' 
but  what  did  he  say  when  he  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  ?  The  right  hen. 
Gentleman  then  said,  "  You  must  not 
bring  in  a  Coercion  Bill  unless  you  precede 
it  by  remedial  measures;**  and  he  moved 
an  amendment  to  that  effect.  Now,  he 
did  not  ask  the  Government  to  bring  in 
their  remedial  measures  first;  he  merely 
asked  that  they  should  proceed  pari  passu 
with  their  Coercion  Bill.  The  reason  why 
the  Government  were  so  tardy  in  introduc- 
ing remedial  measures  was,  that  they  did 
not  understand  Ireland,  and  were  afraid 
that  by  chance  they  might  trench  upon  the 
rights  of  the  landlord ;  but  he  maintained 
that  they  could  not  by  possibihty  do  justice 
to  Ireland  without  at  the  same  time  doing 
justice  to  the  landlords.  The  Government 
showed  extreme  sympathy  with  the  Poles, 
with  the  people  of  every  nation  on  earth 
except  the  Irish  ;  but  when  the  history  of 
their  own  day  and  their  own  rule  came  to 
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be  written,  it  should  be  cbaraoteristically 
written  in  blood,  for  they  had  made  a  Gol- 
gotha of  Ireland,  and  destroyed  its  peace 
and  prospeyty.  It  was  dtrange  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  were  not  present 
on  that  occasion  to  tell  them  whether  or 
not  this  Bill  embraced  all  the  previous 
Coercion  Bills,  as  he  believed  it  did.  With 
respect  to  the  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ire- 
land— to  whom  allusion  had  so  often  been 
made  in  the  course  of  these  debates — he, 
as  a  Protestant,  begged  to  say,  that  he 
had  had  more  intercourse  with  them  than 
any  CathoUc  in  Ireland;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  Catholics  had  intercourse  only 
with  the  priests  of  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, while  he  had  mixed  with  them 
in  all  parts  of  Ireland;  and  he  defied  hon. 
Members  to  point  out  to  him  a  more  pious, 
forgiving,  humane,  religious,  or  excellent 
body  of  men.  In  fact,  the  fault  he  had  to 
find  with  them  was,  that  they  were  too 
subservient  to  the  landlords  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Whenever  they  happened  to 
be  anything  good  at  all  they  held  them  up 
to  the  admiration  of  their  flock  ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  they  denounced  them 
from  the  altar.  If  the  conduct  of  the 
landlords  merited  denunciation,  it  was  sure 
to  be  known  sufficiently  to  the  people,  who 
would  not  require  the  priest's  word  to  urge 
them  on. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  considered 
that  it  was  a  most  melancholy  circumstance 
that  that  House  should  now  be  called  upon 
to  consider  a  measure  of  this  kind,  after  so 
many  years  of  professions  from  various  Go- 
vernments, and  he  belieyed  the  honest  pro- 
fessions, of  a  desire  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  lie  felt  that  it  was  most 
melancholy  that  they  should  at  that  time 
of  day  be  occupied  in  discussing  a  measure 
in  some  degree  coercive  in  its  character. 
He  fully  admitted  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land had  been  brought  into  their  present 
condition  by  the  misconduct  of  former  Go- 
vernments— by  misgovernment  conducted 
during  years  and  centuries.  The  seed  of 
the  present  state  of  things  had  been  sown 
by  former  Governments,  and  that  was  a 
reason  why  he  thought  that  the  House  was 
doubly  bound  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  and  advantage  of  Ireland, 
as  some  compensation  for  the  injustice  and 
misgovernment  which  she  had  experienced. 
He  thought  that  was  a  reason  why  they 
should  look  upon  the  faults  and  offences 
committed  in  Ireland  with  indulgence.  But 
that  was  no  reason  against  passing  this 
Bill,  which  was  meant  not  to  press  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland,  but  to  put  a  stop  to 


a  state  of  things  which  was  almost  without 
a  parallel.  Some  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  represented  Irish  constituencies  had 
spoken  as  if  there  was  some  hostile  feeling 
in  that  House  and  in  the  country  against 
the  people  of  Ireland.  He  utterly  dis- 
claimed all  feeling  of  the  sort.  He  utterly 
disclaimed  it  for  the  constituency  which  he 
represented,  and  he  disclaimed  it  for  the 
country  at  large.  He  beheved  that  the 
people  of  England  desired  that  their  Irish 
brethren  should  participate  in  every  ad- 
vantage which  they  themselves  enjoyed; 
and  he  could  not  take  that  Bill  as  any 
proof  to  the  contrary.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  had  made  use  of  an  ex- 
pression the  other  evening  with  regard 
to  the  feeling  of  that  House  towards 
Ireland,  which  he  had  heard  with  a  great 
deal  of  pain.  The  hon.  Member,  deli- 
berately repeating  what  he  had  asserted 
in  heat  and  exasperation,  said,  that  there 
was  not  one  instance  in  which  a  feeling 
of  kindness  or  justice  had  been  expressed 
in  the  House  towards  his  country.  He 
(Lord  D.  Stuart)  lamented  to  hear  such 
words  from  one  bearing  the  name  which 
the  hon.  Member  bore — a  name  which  he 
should  always  pronounce  with  that  admira- 
tion due  to  transcendent  talents  exercised, 
as  he  believed,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
duty,  as  understood  by  their  distinguished 
possessor — ^he  lamented  to  hear  such  words 
from  an  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  bearing  that  name,  might 
naturally  be  looked  upon  as  one  who  stood 
high  in  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  ' 
that  portion  of  the  empire  to  which  ho  be- 
longed. But  he  confessed  he  had  been 
greatly  consoled  when,  on  a  division,  he 
had  found  the  hon.  Gentleman  exciting  so 
little  sympathy  among  his  Colleagues  that 
he  had  actually  been  placed  in  a  minority 
of  his  own  countrymen.  An  endeavour 
was  made  to  show,  not  only  that  bad  feel- 
ing prevailed  against  Ireland  in  that  House, 
but  that  it  pervaded  the  whole  people  of 
England;  and  some  expressions  in  the  Ex- 
aminer were  quoted,  in  which  the  writer, 
in  the  glowing  language  which  belonged  to 
him,  said,  that  the  people  of  England  were 
ready  to  support  the  Government  in  a 
much  stronger  Bill  than  this,  and  even  to 
assent  to  a  Bill  which  should  enact  that  a 
man  should  be  first  hanged  and  then  tried. 
He  believed  that  the  article  alluded  to 
contained  a  great  deal  of  truth;  but  the 
hon.  Member  who  made  the  allusion  must 
know,  no  man  better,  how  quickly  popular 
feeling  passed  from  one  extreme  to  tho 
other.    The  hon.  Member  did  not  appear 
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to  know,  althougli  he  ought  to  know  and 
to  acknowledge,  how  great  sympathy  pre- 
vailed throughout  this  country  for  his  suf- 
fering brethren.  The  hon.  Member  thought 
nothing  of  the  10,000,000?.  voted  by  this 
country,  though  a  relative  of  his,  by  the  by, 
a  short  time  since,  seemed  inclined  to  deny 
the  10,000,000?.— he  meant  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tralee,  who  said  he  should  like  to 
have  it  proved  that  a  quarter  of  a  million 
had  been  devoted  to  this  purpose.  [Mr. 
M.  O'CoNNELL  :  I  said  I  should  like  to  see 
it  proved  that  a  quarter  of  the  sura  had 
been  expended.]  It  would  bo  found,  by 
reference  to  the  documents  connected  with 
the  subject,  that  more  than  7,000,000?.  of 
the  sum  had  been  expended.  It  was  per- 
fectly true,  no  doubt,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  were  ready  to  support  the  Go- 
vernment in  a  much  more  severe  Bill;  but 
it  was  not  that  they  hated  the  Irish  people, 
but  because  they  hated  the  murderer — be- 
cause they  hated  the  assassin — because 
they  could  not,  they  would  not,  bear  the 
cowardly  villains  who  shot  at  their  fellow- 
man  from  behind  a  wall,  through  revenge 
for  either  real  or  supposed  injuries;  and 
they  were  resolved  to  do  what  they  could  to 
put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things,  not 
by  idle  proclamations — not  by  sermons 
nicely  balanced  between  inflammatory  sen- 
tences on  the  one  part,  and  entreaties  not 
to  commit  crime  on  the  other — but  by  real 
practical  measures.  Did  any  man  suppose 
that  if  a  similar  state  of  things  existed  in 
any  county  of  England,  this  House  would 
not  be  ready  to  enact  measures  of  the  same 
kind  ?  Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  show 
that  this  measure  could  not  prove  a  cure 
for  the  evils  incident  to  the  ancient  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  ;  but  who  ever  supposed 
that  this  Bill  was  presented  with  such  an 
object  ?  It  was  not  presented  as  a  cure,  or 
as  a  remedial  measure,  or  as  something  in- 
stead of  a  remedial  measure.  If  they  saw  a 
maniac  rushing  about  endangering  the  life 
of  every  one,  would  they  not  at  once  lay 
hold  of  him,  and  bind  him,  so  as  to  prevent 
him  doing  any  more  hann?  They  would 
know  that  the  strait  waistcoat  was  no  cure, 
but  that  it  was  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
by  every  one  who  wished  really  to  arrest 
the  evil,  and  would  be  the  most  humane 
course,  even  though  his  insanity  had  been 
caused  by  previous  cruel  treatment.  Surely 
it  could  not  be  called  in  any  degree  a  se- 
vere Bill.  An  hon.  Member  for  some  place 
in  Ireland,  in  one  of  the  debates  on  this 
question,  declared  that  it  did  not  deserve 
the  name  of  coercion;  and  surely  with  such 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Eng- 


land as  had  been  described,  some  credit 
was  due  to  Ministers  for  not  having  at- 
tempted to  introduce  a  more  severe  mea- 
sure. One  hon.  Member  hacL  referred  to 
an  Italian  authority  in  reprobation  of  san- 
guinary laws,  from  which  one  would  really 
conclude  that  this  Bill  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  description,  instead  of  a  measure 
whose  highest  punishment  was  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labour.  It  was 
said  that  remedial  measures  ought  to  have 
been  introduced  at  the  same  time.  He 
certainly  did  agree  in  a  great  many  things 
with  many  Gentlemen  who  opposed  this 
Bill;  but  they  appeared  entirely  out  of 
place  and  beside  the  question.  He  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  see  remedial  mea- 
sures introduced  for  Ireland — he  heartily 
hoped  and  sincerely  believed  they  would 
be.  He  did  not  say  that  he  should  not 
have  been  better  pleased  if  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  same  time  that  they  intro- 
duced this  Bill  had  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  a  series  of  Bills  of  a  re- 
medial nature.  He  should  have  felt  that 
they  were  more  completely  in  the  right. 
The  question,  however,  with  him  was, 
should  he,  because  they  had  not  done  so, 
do  what  in  him  lay  to  obstruct  this  Bill, 
which  was  to  protect  human  life,  and  give 
to  the  Government  the  means  of  discharg- 
ing its  first  duties.  He  could  not  consent 
to  act  in  that  way — he  wished  the  Bill  to 
pass — he  thought  there  was  an  immediate 
necessity  for  it — and  he  even  grudged  the 
time  which  he  now  occupied  in  addressing 
the  House  on  the  subject.  It  was  not, 
however,  his  intentjon  to  detain  them  long; 
but  as  the  representative  of  a  very  nu- 
merous and  important  constituency,  he  did 
not  feel  it  becoming,  or  consistent  with  his 
duty,  to  allow  this  Bill  to  pass  with  a  silent 
vote.  The  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  had 
demanded,  amongst  other  remedial  mea- 
sures, money.  Give  us  money,  said  the 
hon.  Member.  The  Government  had  not 
declared  even  that  they  would  not  give 
money,  but  had  told  the  hon.  Member  their 
determination — their  wise  determination — 
not  to  grant  any  more  money  until  it  had 
been  proved  that  all  the  resources  of  Ire- 
land had  been  exhausted.  In  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Government  had  the  complete 
assent  of  the  people  of  England.  It  was 
with  communities  as  with  individuals,  you 
did  not  always  confer  on  them  the  great- 
est benefit  by  donations  in  money.  He 
believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  con- 
ferred much  greater  benefit  by  teaching 
the  people  how  to  support  themselves — by 
teaching  them  to  rely  on  themselves — and 
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by  putting  them  in  the  waj  of  doing  so. 
No  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  were 
more  generous  than  the  English.  Their 
first  impulse  was  always  generosity;  but 
soon  afterwards  they  became  possessed  with 
a  fear  that  they  had  been  imposed  upon. 
He  believed  that  such  a  feeling  existed  in 
this  instance.  Englishmen  were  not  satis- 
fied that  Irishmen  had  done  all  they  could 
and  all  they  ought  to  assist  themselves; 
and  until  they  were  satisfied  of  this,  no 
power  on  earth  would  induce  them  to  grant 
any  further  assistance.  He  believed  it  to 
be  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  to 
afford  security  to  life  and  property;  and  he 
thought  the  House  would  neglect  and  de- 
sert their  duty  if  they  did  not  do  all  in 
their  power  to  assist  the  Government.  If 
they  neglected  to  do  this — if  they  suffered 
murder,  horrid  outrage,  anarchy — if  they 
Buffered  this  reign  of  terror  to  continue  in 
Ireland,  their  guilt  would  bo  second  only 
to  the  greatest  guilt  of  modem  times,  the 
guilt  of  the  Austrian  Government,  which 
not  only  suffered  the  tenants  to  murder 
their  landlords,  but  instigated  them  to  it, 
and  paid  them  for  it  with  honours  and  gold. 
He  would  not  agree  to  any  line  of  conduct 
which  would  subject  the  nation  to  which  he 
belonged  to  such  an  imputation.  Feeling 
that  there  had  been  a  clear  case  of  neces- 
sity made  out  for  the  Bill,  believing  that  it 
was  not  stronger  than  the  occasion  re- 
quired, he  felt  that  he  should  best  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  his  constituency  and 
country  by  giving  it  his  hearty  support. 

Mr.  M.  O'CONNELL  said,  an  hon. 
Member  had,  the  other  night,  quoted  a 
vulgar  proverb,  that  •*  if  niggers  were  not 
niggers,  Irishmen  would  be  niggers  ;** 
and  he  had  quoted  it  against  the  character 
of  the  Irish  people ;  never  recollecting 
through  what  process  Irishmen  had  been 
driven  to  such  a  state  that  they  were  glad 
to  compete  with  negroes  in  the  labour  mar- 
ket of  America.  It  was  their  Government 
which  had  forced  them  to  the  condition  of 
rendering  the  greatest  amount  of  labour 
abroad  for  the  smallest  amount  of  wages. 
The  noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken  was 
well  known  as  a  champion  of  philanthropy; 
he  had  a  sympathy  for  every  oppressed 
country  but  Ireland.  His  motto  was 
**  Coercion  for  Ireland  ;  prosperity,  and 
popular  legislation,  and  popular  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  people  of  other  countries." 
There  were  societies  in  this  country  for 
promoting  popular  rights.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  one  of  those  societies  representing 
the  grievances  of  Ireland;  but  they  had  no  | 
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sympathy  for  that  country  ;  their  charity 
did  not  begin  at  home  ;    it  began  abroad, 
and  ended  abroad;    and  the  noble  Lord's 
charity  took    the   same  direction.      The 
noble  Lord  admitted  the  misconduct   of 
former  Governments.     Government  after 
Government  had  been  the  oppressors   of 
Ireland ;   they  l^id  no  sympathy  with  the 
Irish  people ;  they  had  acted  as  the  auto- 
crat of  Russia  would  do,  all  for  his  own 
power,  and  everything  against  the  people. 
What  Government  would  the  noble  Lord 
support  ?     He  ought  to  support  a  Govern- 
ment that  would  heal  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  former  Governments,  and  inspire  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  respect  and  love  for 
the  law  which  the  conduct  of  former  Go- 
vernments had  tended  to  extinguish,  and 
the  result  had  been  to  make  every  peasant 
in  Ireland  look  at  the  law  as  his  enemy; 
and  yet  the  noble  Lord  supported  a  Govern- 
ment whose  very  first  measure,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  remedy  the  faults  of  for- 
mer Governments,  was  the  Bill  before  the 
House;  their  first  and  only  measure  for 
Ireland  was  a  measure  to  keep  the  people 
of  Ireland  in  the  condition  to  which  for- 
mer   Governments    had    reduced    them. 
The  noble  Lord  was  the  champion  of  the 
Poles.    He  believed  the  Poles  had  suffered 
severely.     Ho  believed  that,  next  to  Ire- 
land, no  country  had  suffered  so  much  as 
Poland.      But  the   oppression  of  Poland 
was  a  thing  of  recent  times.    It  dated  only 
a  quarter  of  a  century  back ;   and  the  dif- 
ference between  the  case  of  Poland  and  of 
Ireland  was  that,  in  supporting  the  Poles, 
the  noble  Lord  was  supporting  those  who 
were  rebels  against  their  Sovereign;  whilst 
Irishmen  were  anxious  only  to  procure  re- 
lief and  redress  for  evils  of  long  standing; 
he  was  an  advocate  of  protection  elsewhere, 
and  of  oppression  in   Ireland.     But   the 
noble  Lord  had  had  no  experience  of  the 
hardships  inflicted  upon  Ireland;    he  had 
never  seen  fathers  torn  from  their  families 
and  cast  into  gaol  for  three  or  four  months 
upon   the   groundless   complaint  of  some 
petty  official,  brought  to  the  mockery  of  a 
trial,  and  after  being  found  guiltless  of  the 
charge  turned  out  of  the  dock  to  find  their 
prospects  in  Ufe  utterly  ruined.     If  these 
oppressions  had  existed  in  other  countries, 
there  would  have  been  an  agitation  through- 
out the  country;  old  women  in  petticoats 
and  old  women  in  breeches  would  have 
met  together ;  collections  would  have  been 
made,  and  the  noble  Lord  would  have  stood 
forth  as  a  champion,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Poles.     It  was  necessary  in 
20 
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order  to  get  a  seat  in  that  House,  and  to 
keep  it,  that  a  person  should  have  a  par- 
ticular hobby.     One  Member  took  up  the 
grievances  of  an  Indian  prince,  and  advo- 
cated his  cause,  and  by  means  of  agitating 
the  people  of  England  was  put  forward  to 
legislate  not  only  for  England  but  for  Ire- 
land.    Another  hon.  Gentleman  came  into 
the  House  without  taking  any  distinct  line 
of  politics,  pursuing  a  middle  course,  but 
always  taking  care  to  vote  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  day,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  that 
he  might  secure  what  were  called  honours, 
and  instead  of   plain   Master  be  styled 
"  My  Lord,"  or  "  Sir  So-and-so."     Such 
an  individual  having  for  four  or  five  years 
voted  as  he  pleased,  perhaps  he  would 
take  up  the  cry  of  the  day  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  a  Parliament;  and  if  that  cry  was 
against  Ireland,  he  was  sure  to  put  him- 
self prominently   forward,   and   then    go 
confidently   before    his  constituents,  who 
were  sure  to  send  him   back   once  more 
as   their   representative.      Another   Gen- 
tleman,  perhaps,  took  up   the   cause    of 
blacks   or   Poles,   and    every   description 
of   vagabond   who    had    nothing    to    re- 
commend him,  it  might  be,  but  a  dirty 
skin.      He  was  all  benevolence  towards 
those  people ;  but  when  he  came  to  deal 
with  the  oppressions  that  existed  at  home, 
his  charity  instead  of  beginning  there,  was 
found  to  have  gone  abroad,  and  never  came 
home  at  all.     All  these  men  were  the  ad- 
vocates and  champions  of  liberty  abroad, 
and  of  coercion  and  oppression  for  Ireland. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Dudley  Stuart)  had 
stated  that  whether  they  were  to  have  re- 
medial measures  or  not,  the  present  Bill 
ought  to  pass.     Now,  the  noble  Lord  was 
not  more  anxious  than  he  was  to  put  down 
crime  ;     but   he   knew  more   of   Ireland 
tlian  the  noble  did,  and  certainly  more  of 
it  than  the  noble  Lord  knew  of  Poland. 
All  the  Irish  people  wanted  was  justice. 
8ir  John  Davis,  whose  writings  were  be- 
come  a  text-book  in  England,  and  who 
filled   the  office  of  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  in  the  time  of  James  I,,  had  stated 
that  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
loved  justice  so  much  as  the  Irish,  provi- 
ded they  saw  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  do  justice.     Coercion, 
however,  was  the  only  remedy  they  offered 
— they  held  out  a  sword,  but  withheld  the 
balance ;  and  so  long  as  they  continued  that 
system  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  the  Irish 
people  would  resist  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  But  they  had  shown  that  they  cared 
nothing  for  the  people  of  Irebnd;  and,  in- 


deed, he  very  much  doubted  whether  they 
had  any  opinions  of  their  own  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ireland.     Their  opinions  were  pre- 
pared cut  and  dried  for  them  in  the  papers 
of  the  day.     The  Times  mixed  up  the  diah 
that  was   swallowed,  morning  after  mop- 
ning,  in  all  parts  of  England,  from  the  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other.     People  said,  **  It 
must  be  true  if  the  Times  says  it;"  and, 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  examining 
into  the  matter,  without  giving  themBelves 
the  slightest  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
how  the  real  facts  of  the  case  stood,  the 
exclamation  throughout  the  country  was, 
''  What  a    curse  these   Irish  are !    The 
Times  tells  us  they  are  shooting  people 
again;  they  must  be  put  down."    And  ac- 
cordingly the  Minister  of  the  day  brought 
in  a  Coercion  Bill,  and  the  House  was  ever 
ready  to  support  the  Minister  in  his  coer- 
cion of  Ireland.     He  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  D.  Stuart)  to  suppose  a  case. 
Suppose  the  autocrat  of  Russia  were  to 
establish  a  Parliament  with  400  represen- 
tatives from  the  other  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire, and  only  105  from  Poland,  and  that 
in  Poland  everything  had  been  done  to  clog 
and  narrow  the  exercise  of  the  franchise; 
suppose  the  noble  Lord  to  be  a  representa- 
tive from  Poland,  and  that  he  found  no- 
thing but  Coercion  Bills  for  the  country  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  representatives, 
would  he  not  demand  from  that  Russo-Po- 
lish  Parliament,  that  before  they  coerced 
the  people  of  Poland,  they  should  first  do 
them  justice  ?   That  would,  no  doubt,  be 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord;  but  here 
was  an  Anglo-Irish  Parliament  doing  to 
Ireland  exactly  what  he  had  supposed  the 
Russo-Polish  Parliament  doing  to  Poland; 
and  yet  the  noble  Lord  was  found  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  coercion.     Certainly,  the 
Irish  people  did  not  expect  to  have  a  ma- 
jority on  their  side  on  this  occasion.  There 
were  many  temptations  at  the  beginning  of 
a  Parliament  which  led  Members  to  vote 
with  Ministers,  so  that  the  Irish  Members 
could  not  expect  but  to  be  in  a  minority  on 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House.     When  on 
similar  occasions  to  this  he  had  found  Eng- 
lish  Members  declining  to  vote,  he  had 
usually  found  on  inquiry  that  they  were 
actuated  by  a  variety  of  motives.  One  man 
would  say  that  his  constituency  went  the 
other  way;  another,  that  if  he  voted  with 
the  friends  of  Ireland  he  should  destroy  his 
infiuencc  with  Government;   another,  that 
it  would  interfere  with  a  commercial  specu- 
lation he  had  in  hand;   while  a  fourth, 
openly  avowed  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
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YOting  against  Government,  as  he  might 
get  something  from  them,  but  could  get 
nothing  by  voting  against  them.  The 
noble  Lord  had  taunted  them  with  the 
smallness  of  the  minority;  but  in  a  ques- 
tion of  so  much  national  importance  that 
minority  would  continue  to  mcrease,  and 
would  ultimately  be  triumphant.  He  would 
remind  the  House  that  Coercion  Bills  had 
been  tried  again  and  again,  and  had  been 
found  inefficient;  and  the  very  last  that 
had  been  attempted  had  ruined  and  broken 
up  the  great  Whig  party.  Now,  relying 
upon  English  prejudices  and  sympathies, 
they  were  once  more  trying  coercive  mea- 
sures; but  he  warned  them  not  to  expect 
their  power  to  be  permanent  if  they  per- 
severed in  such  a  course.  He  warned  them, 
that  although  the  Irish  Members  in  that 
House  might  not  be  numerous  and  power- 
ful enough  to  resist  them,  the  day  would 
come,  and  that  ere  long,  when  those  re- 
presentatives, actuated  by  the  feeling  that 
those  who  professed  to  be  the  friends  of 
Ireland  had  only  inflicted  injuries  upon  her, 
would  hurl  them  from  power  as  they  had 
hurled  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
and  his  associates.  The  noble  Lord  had 
referred  to  the  large  sums  that  had  been 
expended  in  Ireland  for  the  relief  of  the 
starving  poor;  but  without  going  into  the 
various  items  of  the  account,  he  would  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
money  voted  by  Parliament  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  army  of  engineers,  gangers, 
superintendents,  check  clerks,  pay  clerks, 
et  hoc  genus  omne;  and  if  they  subtracted 
the  amount  that  those  persons  had  receiv- 
ed, they  would  find  how  very  little  had 
been  expended  in  the  actual  relief  of  the 
starving  poor — they  would  find  that  those 
parties  had  got  the  lion's  share,  and  that 
only  a  remnant  remained  for  the  people. 
If  an  inquiry  were  gone  into,  he  should  be 
able  to  prove  that  out  of  the  whole  sums 
voted  for  Ireland  last  year,  three-fourths 
of  it  went  to  the  officials  and  clerks  em- 
ployed at  that  period,  and  scarcely  one- 
fourth  was  expended  amongst  the  actual 
objects  of  relief.  When  they  altered  the 
Labour-rate  Act  and  established  soup-kit- 
chens, he  could  state  from  his  own  know- 
ledge and  from  authentic  information  receiv- 
ed from  the  officials  themselves,  that  in  that 
district  and  in  that  union  where  ho  resided, 
the  monthly  contribution  from  the  public 
fund  was  1,0001.,  that  was  250?.  a  week. 
He  was  convinced  that  out  of  that  1,000Z, 
not  even  2501,  had  reached  the  people. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Marylcbone  (Sir  B. 


Hall],  who  resided  in  London,  appeared  to 
doubt  these  facts.  If  he  had  been  like 
him  (Mr.  M.  0*Connell)  endeavouring  to 
correct  the  vices  of  their  Acts,  he  would  be 
then  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
stated.  The  noble  Lord  who  spoke  last 
had  alluded  to  the  10,000,000?.  that  were 
voted  last  year  for  Ireland— -7,000,000/. 
however  of  that  amount  was  only  expended, 
and  3,000,000?.  still  remained.  When, 
however,  a  deputation  of  Irish  Members 
had  waited  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  last  year,  for  information  upon 
this  subject,  he  informed  him  that  he  had 
only  500,000?.  at  his  disposal.  Now  the 
remainder  of  this  3,000,000?.  must  be 
locked  up  somewhere.  It  was  curious  to 
consider  that  the  late  deficit  in  the  Bank 
of  England  which  called  forth  the  letter  of 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  exactly 
3,000,000?.  There  was  1,500,000?.  voted 
for  drainage  in  Ireland;  but  how  much  of 
it  was  actually  expended  ?  There  was  no 
want  of  applications.  If  the  applications 
had  been  all  met,  a  great  portion  of  the 
distress  which  existed  would  have  been  al- 
leviated in  the  most  useful  way.  When  a 
country  gentleman  went  to  the  Board  of 
Works  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ap- 
plication, he  was  immediately  told  to  send 
in  his  papers;  but  when  he  had  done  so 
and  sought  assistance,  he  was  told  that 
they  had  no  money.  In  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood he  knew  of  many  such  instances. 
He  would,  for  example,  name  the  right 
hon.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  who  had  informed  him  that  he  had 
made  application  for  6,000?.,  when  he  was 
told  to  send  in  his  papers.  When  he  had 
thus  far  complied  with  their  instructions, 
they  returned  his  papers  after  keeping 
them  three  months,  rejecting  the  applica- 
tion as  bemg  without  a  statement  of  title. 
The  papers  with  such  statement  of  title 
were  sent  back,  and  after  they  had  been 
kept  a  further  period  of  two  months,  the 
papers  were  again  returned  with  the  final 
answer — namely,  that  they 'had  no  funds. 
He  had  made  a  similar  application,  and  re- 
ceived the  same  reply,  **  no  money.**  Ho 
would  now  endeavour  to  give  them  a  fur- 
ther example  of  the  way  in  which  business 
was  conducted  in  the  Board  of  Works.  A 
subordinate  clerk,  who  had  been  employed 
there  at  a  salary  of  150?.  a  year,  suc- 
ceeded, through  the  misconduct  of  the 
officers  who  were  set  over  him,  in  defraud- 
ing the  public  of  22,000?.  Being  a  fa- 
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vourite  with  some  head  officer  of  the  board, 
he  was  not  required  to  give  any  security 
whatsoever.  He  understood  that  there 
would  he  no  prosecution  of  this  person, 
because  such  a  proceeding  might  inyolve 
certain  persons  whom  it  would  be  incon- 
yenient  to  implicate.  This  clerk,  with  a 
salary  of  150*.  a  year,  had  set  up  his  car- 
riage and  horses.  By  an  accident  he  was 
thrown  out  of  his  yehicle  and  had  his  leg 
broken.  It  being  necessary  to  refer  to 
some  papers  in  his  custody,  his  desk  was 
broken  open,  when  a  system  of  fraud  that 
had  existed  for  many  years  was  revealed. 
This  fact  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  the 
House  an  idea  of  how  the  business  was 
conducted  in  the  public  offices  in  Ireland. 
The  noble  Lord  had  Raid,  that  if  such  mur- 
ders occurred  in  England  as  were  unfortu- 
nately recently  perpetrated  in  Ireland,  they 
would  have  had  a  Coercion  Bill  for  this 
country.  The  noble  Lord  by  this  observa- 
tion appeared  to  know  little  of  England  as 
well  as  of  Ireland.  He  would  show  the 
noble  Lord  that  more  violence,  more  de- 
struction of  property  and  of  life,  had  taken 
place  in  England  time  after  time  than  what 
now  existed  in  Ireland,  and  no  attempt  had 
ever  been  made  to  enact  a  Coercion  Bill. 
He  would  not  refer  the  noble  Lord  now  to 
ancient  dates  to  prove  this  fact.  He  would 
not  refer  the  noble  Lord  to  the  time  of  the 
Luddites — ^but  to  a  period  so  late  as  the 
year  1842.  How  matters  then  stood  in 
England,  and  what  was  the  course  taken 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  country  to  put  it 
down,  would  be  easily  discovered  upon  a 
reference  to  those  papers  that  were  before 
the  House.  During  that  year  of  1842, 
fearful  riots  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  England.  The  country  was 
actually  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  many 
lives  wore  lost  while  it  existed;  yet  no  Co- 
ercion Act  was  then  proposed  for  England, 
although  it  was  found  that  the  ordinary 
powers  of  the  constitution  in  many  cases, 
were  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  number 
and  the  determination  of  the  rioters.  The 
Ministers  of  that  day,  instead  of  resorting 
to  such  measures,  set  about  adopting  the 
means  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  the  restoration  of  trade.  The 
people  were  immediately  quieted  by  the 
timely  concessions  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  what  they  asked,  and  to  which 
they  were  justly  entitled.  The  Govern- 
ment did  not  then  seek  to  irritate  the  sore, 
but  to  heal  the  wounds  that  had  been  in- 
flicted. In  the  month  of  February,  1842, 
the  people  assembled  to  the  number  of 


7,000  or  8,000,  at  Derby.  [Sir  B. 
Hall  :  But  were  there  any  murders  com- 
mitted by  them?]  He  would  show  that 
immediately.  He  did  not  come  there  as 
unprepared  with  facts  as  the  hon.  Baronet 
might  imagine.  The  hon.  Baronet  might 
have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  doings  of 
Rebecca,  in  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. At  that  time,  perhaps,  through  the 
exercise  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  great  inge- 
nuity, and  the  intrepid  stand  he  had  made 
in  the  front  of  these  affrays,  when  he  held 
not  merely  the  scales  but  also  the  sword 
of  justice,  he  was  instrumental  in  restoring 
peace  and  order  through  Wales.  The 
hon.  Baronet  could,  no  doubt,  show  by  his 
own  conduct  on  that  occasion  how  easily 
such  riots  could  be  put  down.  No  Coer- 
cion Bill  was  asked  or  sought  for  at  that 
period.  The  hon.  Baronet  had  asked  him 
whether  there  were  any  murders  com- 
mitted then?  Now,  he  would  just  read  a 
few  passages  taken  at  random  from  the 
book  before  him.  He  found  that  on  the 
29th  July.  1843,  the  gate  of  Plasnydd 
was  broken  down,  when  Captain  Napier, 
with  four  of  his  men,  came  up  with  the 
rioters.  A  conflict  ensued,  in  which  Cap- 
tain Napier  was  severely  wounded,  and  one 
of  the  rioters  was  shot.  The  Examiner 
of  the  12th  August  described  an  affi<ay  on 
the  previous  Friday,  in  which  the  New  Inn 
gate  was  broken  down,  the  toll-keeper's 
wife  shot  at,  and  deprived  of  sight.  That 
he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  admitted  did  not  amount 
to  actual  murder,  but  it  was  something 
very  nearly  as  bad.  For  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  year  1843  whole  districts  in 
Wales  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection— all 
descriptions  of  violence  were  committed, 
and  the  people  rose  openly  against  the 
law.  Instead  of  coercion  being  then  re- 
sorted to,  the  rebels  and  assassins  of 
that  period  were  parleyed  with,  and  the 
law  was  soon  altered  for  their  convenience. 
An  active  and  influential  magistrate  stated, 
in  September,  1843,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  constable  in  Wales  to 
do  his  duty.  There  then  occurred  the  case 
of  a  woman  70  years  of  age,  who  was  shot 
merely  because  she  kept  a  toll-bar,  and 
the  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  to 
the  effect  that  "  she  died  from  an  effusion 
of  blood  on  the  chest  which  occasioned  suf- 
focation, but  from  what  cause  to  this  jury 
is  unknown."  Did  any  man  hear  ever  of 
such  an  absurd  and  unintelligible  verdict? 
Did  that  jury  perform  their  functions  pro- 
perly and  conscientiously?  Yet  murders 
and  similar  verdicts  were  of  not  imfre- 
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quent  occurrence  in  Wales  in  1843,  and 
still  the  ordinary  law  was  deemed  sufficient 
to  repress  crime  there.  Why,  then,  was 
coercion  proposed  for  Ireland  ?  Had  Irish- 
men not  a  right  to  ask  for  the  same  mea- 
sures of  justice  as  were  given  to  their  bre- 
thren in  Wales  ?  Had  they  not  a  right  to 
ask  for  the  due  execution  of  the  ordinary 
law,  and  for  remedial  measures,  and  to 
have  them  granted  to  them  as  well  as  to 
Welshmen  ?  But  instead  of  remedial  mea- 
sures and  the  execution  of  the  ordinary  law 
— because  crime  was  committed  in  Ireland 
in  1847  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  that  was  committed  in  Wales  in 
1843 — a  measure  of  coercion  was  instantly 
proposed.  The  fact  was,  it  had  always 
been  a  maxim  with  the  Governments  of 
this  country  to  have  different  remedies  for 
the  evils  of  England  and  Ireland — to  have 
one  law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the 
poor;  but  while  they  continued  in  that 
course  of  policy,  if  policy  it  could  be  called, 
they  would  find  Ireland  still  struggling 
against  their  legislation;  and  that,  instead 
of  succeeding  in  obtaining  her  regard  by 
coercive  measures,  their  Coercion  Bills 
would  pass  away,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  people  would 
remain  for  ever.  What  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers wanted  was  to  see  the  remedy  which 
the  Government  proposed,  and  if  it  was 
feasible  they  would  join  them  in  carrying 
it  out ;  but  as  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
Government  remedial  measures,  they  must 
persevere  in  their  opposition  to  the  Bill 
before  the  House. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  was  sure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
weuld  excuse  him  if  he  declined  to  follow 
him  through  the  very  extensive  range  of 
circumstances  which  he  had  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  address  which  he  had 
made  to  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  given  an  account  of  the  Re- 
becca riots  in  Wales;  he  had  commented 
upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Board 
of  Works  in  Ireland;  and  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  talked  of  a  Russo-Polish  Par- 
liament, for  the  purpose,  he  supposed,  of 
referrmg  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Marylebone  (Lord  D.  Stuart);  but 
having  listened  attentively  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech,  he  must  confess  that 
he  could  detect  very  little  in  it  which  had 
reference  to  the  measure  under  considera- 
tion. The  hon.  Gentleman  who  led  the 
opposition  on  the  present  occasion,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham,  had  en* 
larged  a  great  deal  more  than  he  thought 


the  occasion  required,  upon  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  the  inconsistency  of  Members 
who  on  former  occasions  resisted  coercive 
measures  for  Ireland,  and  now  introduced 
measures  of  a  similar  description.  He 
did  not  think  that  if  the  circumstances, 
both  as  regarded  the  occasion  on  which 
the  present  measure  was  introduced,  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  measure  itself,  and 
the  spirit  evinced  by  the  Government  in 
introducing  it,  were  considered,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  show  that  there  was  no 
parallel  whatsoever  between  it  and  those 
previously  brought  forward.  The  present 
measure  had  been  met  by  a  most  cordial 
spirit  of  satisfaction  on  both  sides  of  the 
House;  and  that  spirit  had  been  most  espe- 
cially evinced  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tamworth;  and  so  strongly 
did  he  feel  the  imperative  necessity  for 
passing  the  Bill  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  reign  of  terror  which  now  prevailed  in 
Ireland,  and  that  those  frequent  assassina- 
tions which  were  bringing  disgrace  upon 
his  countrymen  should  be  prevented,  that 
if  he  could  hurry  the  passmg  of  it  by  one 
single  moment  he  would  do  so,  and  be 
content  to  rest  under  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency. He  supported  it  as  a  measure 
that  was  wanted  for  the  occasion.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  had,  by  the 
speech  which  he  had  made  to  the  House, 
in  proposing  it,  spared  him  the  necessity 
of  going  through  the  category  of  crimes 
which  were  now  rife  in  Ireland;  but  it  was 
not  alone  the  number  of  crimes  that  had 
been  committed  that  alarmed  him.  It  was 
the  type  and  nature  which  those  crimes 
exhibited.  And  let  not  hon.  Gentlemen 
be  too  much  swayed  by  the  number  of 
crimes,  as  detailed.  Let  them  take,  for 
instance,  some  one  of  those  which  excited 
the  greatest  horror  in  this  country,  and 
consider  its  consequences.  Let  them  take, 
for  example,  the  murder  of  Major  Mahon. 
As  a  murder  it  stood  but  for  one  in  num- 
ber. But  see  the  consequences  connected 
with  it.  Let  them  look  at  the  terror  which 
it  spread  throughout  the  country;  let  them 
take  into  consideration  the  sympathy 
evinced  by  the  entire  neighbourhood  with 
the  perpetrators  of  that  deed  of  blood, 
and  let  them  look  at  the  picture  of  the 
murdered  man's  remains  having  been  car- 
ried to  the  grave  surrounded  by  armed 
friends  to  prevent  the  remains  from  being 
insulted.  Let  them  look  at  and  consider 
those  things,  and  then  tell  him,  if  thej 
would,  that  no   steps  should   be    taken 
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SrompUy  to  put  a  stop  to  such  a  system, 
lut  admitting  that  the  crime  existed,  and 
that  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call  for 
some  immediate  remedy,  the  question  then 
arose — was  the  remedy  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  a  fit  and  proper  one 
for  its  suppression  ?  It  would,  ho  admitted, 
bo  difficult  for  any  one  to  pronounce  in  a 
positive  and  authoritative  way,  that  the 
Bill  would  be  absolutely  sufficient;  but 
hon.  Gentlemen  should  not  think  that  be- 
cause a  measure  was  very  strict  and  strin- 
gent, it  would  be  therefore  more  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
His  opinion  was,  that  the  measure  before 
the  House  would,  if  sufficiently  carried 
out  (and  seeing  that  the  House,  as  well  as 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  had  every 
confidence  in  the  noble  Lord  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  having  the  same 
confidence  also,  had  no  doubt  that  it 
would),  be  sufficient  to  stay  the  hand  of 
the  assassin.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
opened  the  debate  said  that  he  had  been 
deceived  in  the  nature  of  the  measure  to 
be  proposed.  He  said  that  it  had  been 
stated  early  in  the  debate,  that  as  crime 
was  only  partial  in  Ireland,  so  should  the 
remedy  be  partial  also,  but  that  this  Bill 
was  a  general  application.  Now,  if  he 
understood  his  hon.  Friend  rightly,  what 
he  would  expect  Government  to  do  would 
bo  this — to  define  the  precise  districts  in 
which  crime  existed,  and  then  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  apply  a  remedy  to  those 
districts.  But  supposing  the  Government 
had  mentioned  certain  counties,  and  certain 
portions  of  counties,  and  certain  townlands, 
in  which  they  knew  that  crime  was  still 
existing,  and  that  they  had  not  taken  any 
power  to  go  beyond  those  specific  limits, 
and  supposing  that  after  the  enactment 
had  passed  the  crime  went  beyond  those 
bouudarics,  how  could  they  follow  it  ? 
Would  not  the  House  have  laughed  at 
them  for  such  conduct?  Thus  much, 
however,  he  would  undertake  to  say  on  be- 
half of  the  noble  Lord  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  that  wherever  crime  was 
prevalent,  and  wherever  those  assassina- 
tions took  place,  there,  and  there  alone, 
would  that  measure  be  applied.  But  when 
the  time  for  applying  it  did  arrive,  in  that 
noble  Lord's  hands  the  application  would 
be  speedy,  and,  he  trusted,  effectual.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  seemed  to 
hold  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for 
the  application  of  the  Government  to  Par- 
liament for  those  additional  powers.  He 
had  talked  of  **  trumped-up  cases."  Why, 


he  believed  that  at  all  events  the  murders 
that  had  taken  place  were  notorious.  Was 
the  murder  of  Major  Mahon  a  trumped-up 
case?  Had  the  story  of  the  mmnier  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  been  trumped  up  ?  Had  the 
many  other  assassinations  which  he  should 
say  with  shame  had  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  Irish  name,  been  trumped  up  ?  Was 
it  not  notorious  that  those  murders  had 
taken  place,  and  that  the  criminals  who 
had  committed  them  were  still  living  and 
at  large  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  been  pleased  to  say  that  he  high- 
ly approved  of  the  task  of  licensing  being 
committed  rather  to  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trates than  to  the  hands  of  the  justices  of 
the  country;  but  then  it  appeared  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  because  of  his  late 
appointment,  he  supposed,  of  Mr.  Ryan  to 
the  office  of  a  stipendiary  magistrate.  If 
that  were  the  appointment  alluded  to,  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
House  that  in  making  it  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant was  actuated  solely  from  a  desire  to 
benefit  the  public.  Mr.  Ryan  had  been 
pointed  out  to  him  as  a  man  who  had  been 
peculiarly  active  in  bringing  punishment 
upon  criminals,  and  therefore  he  was  ap- 
pointed. The  hon.  Member  further  said, 
before  proceeding  with  that  Bill  they 
ought  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
the  whole  of  the  remedial  measures  which 
they  intended  for  Ireland.  Now,  take  any 
one  of  them — take,  for  instance,  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  law.  Suppose  it  had  been 
introduced,  what  must  have  been  the 
course  pursued  in  regard  to  it — ^it  would 
have  been  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  there  it  must 
have  remained  until  after  Christmas;  and 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  it  upon  the 
crimes  which  were  now  disgracing  Ireland  ? 
It  might  be  very  well  to  give  the  tenant  a 
right  to  be  repaid  for  improvements;  but 
was  that  a  remedy  which  could  be  proposed 
to  cure  the  existing  evil  ?  In  his  opinion 
the  best  landlord  and  tenant  law  that  could 
be  framed  would  prove  no  remedy  for  the 
state  of  things  now  existing  in  Ireland. 
The  ruffians  who  were  guilty  of  those 
enormous  crimes  were  certainly  not  land- 
lords :  he  did  not  believe  they  were  ten- 
ants. It  was  an  attempt  to  organise  a 
wide-spread  reign  of  terror,  under  which 
the  people  should  neither  pay  rent  nor 
give  up  the  land.  No  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  could  possibly  be  applied  as  a  re- 
medy for  such  a  state  of  things.  The  case 
of  tho  Government  had  been  fully  proved. 
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and  he  belieyed  the  Bill  would  be  found  to 
be  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  was  to  be  appUed.  He  believed  the 
powers  it  proposed  to  grant  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  such  a  manner  as  would  satisfy 
the  friends  of  order  and  the  friends  of  Ire- 
land. There  was  no  coercion  in  the  Bill. 
It  was  not  a  Coercion  Bill.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  give  protection  to  life  and  pro- 
perty; and  it  was  a  Bill  which  was  sought 
not  alone  by  the  landlords  of  Ireland. 
They  were  not  the  only  class  who  would 
thank  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  passing 
such  a  law.  The  middle  classes  and  the 
farmers  of  that  country,  and  all  who  were 
the  lovers  of  order  and  good  government, 
would  deeply  thank  them  for  it.  He  be- 
lieved further,  that  the  poor  labourer  and 
the  cottier  would  deeply  thank  them,  for 
he  was  not  one  of  those  who  thought  the 
character  of  his  countrymen  was  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  murderer  and  the  assassin. 
That  apparent  sympathy  proceeded  in 
many  oases  from  the  operation  of  the 
reign  of  terror  established  throughout  the 
country;  if  they  were  left  to  exercise  their 
better  judgment,  the  greater  portion  of 
Irishmen  would  act  very  differently.  All 
classes  in  Ireland — ^the  rich,  the  middle 
class,  the  farmer,  and  the  cottier — ^would 
thank  them  for  passing  such  a  law.  It 
was  no  measure  of  coercion  to  take  from 
the  hands  of  an  assassin  the  weapon  which 
he  was  about  to  misuse.  He  had  heard 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who  open- 
ed the  debate  that  night  with  much  sur- 
prise. He  did  not  know  what  had  happen- 
ed to  that  hon.  Gentleman,  or  what  it  was 
that  could  have  coerced  him  into  changing 
the  opinion  so  quickly  which  ho  had  an- 
nounced on  the  first  evening  of  the  debate. 
Ho  regretted  that  his  hon.  Friend's  better 
judgment  had  not  prevailed;  and  he  appeal- 
ed to  every  hon.  Gentleman  present  who 
had  heard  the  opening  speech  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  G.  Grey)  to  say  whether 
he  had  not  correctly  described,  in  that 
speech,  every  provision  that  the  Bill  con- 
tamed.  He  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  felt  it  his 
duty,  not  only  on  account  of  the  position 
he  held,  but  as  a  friend  of  Ireland,  to  sup- 
port the  second  reading.  And  he  believed 
he  could  not  better  nor  more  correctly  de- 
scribe the  Bill,  than  by  using  the  words  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  which  had  been  that 
evening  quoted  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose,  an  opinion  which,  it 
should  be  remembered,  had  not  been  merely 
spoken  in  haste,  but  deliberately  written, 
namely,  that  "  this  Bill,  if  firmly  adminiB- 


tered,  will  not  be  inconvenient  to  anybody 
but  the  authors  of  outrage  and  crime." 

Mr.  grace  said,  he  had  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tralee  (Mr.  M.  O'Con- 
nell)  would  have  spared  him  the  pains  of 
offering,  and  have  saved  the  House  the 
trouble  of  listening  to  some  remarks  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  as  a  Member 
for  a  county  (Roscommon)  which  ho  re- 
gretted deeply  to  say  was  at  this  moment 
disgraced  by  disorder  and  crime.  He  rose 
in  consequence  of  some  allegrations  which 
had  been  made  by  that  hon.  Member,  re- 
flecting on  the  character  of  an  individual 
who  had  been  laid  low  by  the  hand  of  the 
assassin — the  late  lamented  Major  Mahon. 
That  lamented  Gentleman  had  resided 
within  a  few  miles  of  where  he  (Mr. 
Grace)  lived,  and  he  had  thus  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  that  many  of  the  charges 
that  had  been  brought  against  the  deceased 
were  to  his  own  knowledge  utterly  ground- 
less. When  these  charges  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tralee  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
he  felt  desirous  of  clearing  the  memory  of 
the  murdered  man  from  any  stain  that  they 
might  affix,  and  of  saving  his  friends  from 
the  pain  of  having  them  go  forth  uncon- 
tradicted; but  his  better  judgment  told  him 
not  to  rely  on  his  own  opinion  alone,  but 
to  consult  others  in  the  first  instance.  Ho 
did  so :  he  went  to  the  fountain  source, 
and  from  the  information  which  he  thcro 
received  he  was  now  doubly  able  to  declare 
that  those  charges  were  false.  Ho  men- 
tioned the  facts  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tralee  on  the  preceding  evening.  Tho 
hon.  Gentleman  took  his  statement  coolly, 
and  made  no  reply.  He  told  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  thought  it  was  fairer 
for  him  to  mention  the  matter  to  him  pri- 
vately, than  to  contradict  him  publicly  in 
the  House;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  said 
this  evening  that  he  would  give  such  an 
explanation  as  the  case  reouired.  lie  had 
listened  to  tho  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
in  expectation  of  hearing  that  explanation, 
but  in  vain,  and  it  was  only  because  the 
hon.  Member  left  the  House  immediately 
after,  that  he  (Mr.  Grace)  did  not  at  once 
rise  to  address  them.  He  did  not  wish  to 
say  anything  in  the  absence  of  the  hon. 
Member;  but  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
now  present,  listening  to  what  he  said,  he 
begged  to  tell  him  that  what  ho  (Mr. 
Grace)  now  stated  was  the  fact. 

Mb.  MAURICE  O'CONNELL  :  I  must 
claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while  I 
explain  how  the  matter  stands.     The  hon. 
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Member  for  Roscommon  is  perfectly  right 
in  stating  that  I  said  to  him  I  would  state 
in  the  House  how  far  mj  statement  on  a 
former  evening  was  contradicted  by  him. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  other 
matters  occurring  to  me,  it  escaped  my 
memory,  and  I  have  to  apologise  to  him 
for  not  making  the  explanation  sooner. 
The  hon.  Member  will  bear  me  out  that  the 
statement  which  he  made  to  me  amounts 
to  this — that  whereas  I  stated  that  two 
vessels  were  freighted  by  the  party  to 
whom  I  allude  with  emigrants,  and  that 
one  of  them  returned,  as  being  unsea- 
worthy,  he  has  given  me  evidence  in  con- 
tradiction to  that  statement.  I  confess 
that  it  was  an  omission  on  my  part  not  to 
have  stated  that  circumstance  before;  but  I 
beg  now  to  say  that  I  am  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  the  statement  I  heard  as  to 
the  return  of  a  vessel  laded  with  emigrants, 
and  freighted  by  the  party  to  whom  he  al- 
luded, was  not  properly  founded.  I  made 
the  statement  on  representations  made  to 
me  since  I  came  to  London,  and  I  now 
give  the  hon.  Member  the  full  benefit  of 
the  contradiction.  I  have  no  evidence  to 
support  my  first  statement,  nor  do  I  wish 
to  brmg  up  any.  I  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  to  state  anything  here  which  I  did 
not  believe  to  be  true,  or  which  on  being 
corrected  by  competent  evidence  I  should 
not  be  ready  to  retract.  I  believe  that 
the  statement  which  I  put  forward  as  to 
the  return  of  that  vessel  was  not  correct, 
and  I  now  rise  to  apologise  for  not  making 
that  explanation  before.  [An  Hon.  Member: 
Will  the  hon.  Member  name  the  authority  on 
which  he  made  the  charge  ?]  He  was  not 
aware  that  hon.  Members  of  that  House  were 
called  upon  to  name  authorities  for  every 
statement  they  made.  If  authorities  were 
to  be  named  for  every  statement  that  was 
made  there,  he  believed  a  great  many  par- 
ties would  be  placed  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary position. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  had  abstained 
from  ofi'ering  any  factious  opposition  to 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House;  but  he 
wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing his  opinions  upon  the  principle  of  the 
measure.  The  present  Bill  was  precisely 
similar  in  principle  to  those  measures  which 
on  many  former  occasions  had  been  intro- 
duced with  a  view  to  the  repression  of 
crime  in  Ireland.  It  was  founded  on  the 
principle  in  coercion — on  the  principle  of 
endeavouring  to  repress  crime  by  powers 
beyond  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  provisions  of 


this  Bill  were  milder  than  those  of  many 
similar  measures  which  had  preceded  it; 
but  he  thought  the  main  question  to  be 
considered  was,  would  the  Bill  effect  the 
object  it  was  intended  to  accomplish — the 
repression  of  crime  ?  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  enter  at  all  into  the  question  as 
to  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the 
Bill.  He  was  at  once  prepared  to  saj, 
that  if  he  could  persuade  himself  that  it 
would  operate  effectually,  he  would  readily 
give  it  his  assent :  but  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  putting 
down  crime  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  think 
that  either  the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary 
or  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  shown 
that  this  Bill  would  operate  effectually  for 
the  repression  of  crime.  He  would  ask 
the  House  to  consider  what  were  the  causes 
of  crime  in  Ireland.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  disturbances  and  crimes  which  were 
unfortunately  so  frequent  in  that  country 
had  nothing  to  do  with  distress;  that  a 
man  in  distress  would  beg,  but  he  would 
not  murder.  Now,  such  a  statement  was 
certainly  directly  opposed  to  anything  he 
had  before  heard.  He  had  always  consi- 
dered that  distress  led  to  the  commission 
of  every  crime,  and  of  the  greatest  crimes. 
There  was  no  part  of  Ireland  in  which 
there  was  so  great  a  number  of  ejectments 
as  in  Tipperary;  and  that  was  one  of  the 
causes  which  excited  to  crime.  The  cause 
of  crime  was  as  clear  as  the  noonday;  it 
was  the  system  of  landlordism  in  Ireland. 
There  were  many  kind  and  benevolent 
landlords;  but  he  spoke  of  the  system  as 
the  main  and,  he  might  say,  the  only  cause 
of  all  this  distress  and  crime.  It  was 
proved  by  reports  innumerable  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  House — ^reports  that  nad 
never  been  refuted;  and  the  House  ought 
either  to  proceed  to  remedy  the  evils,  or 
direct  those  records  to  be  burnt.  We 
heard  a  great  deal  about  landlords'  rights 
— about  the  sacred  rights  of  property;  but 
were  we  to  have  no  respect  for  the  rights 
of  labour,  the  rights  which  the  poor  man 
obtained  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ?  The 
labouring  man  in  Ireland  had  no  security 
for  any  return  for  his  labour;  and  hence 
the  hatred  of  the  lower  classes  in  many 
cases  to  the  higher,  and  the  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  law  and  Government.  We 
heard  of  landlords*  rights — what  were  land- 
lords' rights  ?  In  a  great  many  cases  they 
were  the  rights  of  robbery,  instead  of  the 
rights  of  justice.  It  was  not  a  right  that 
any  man  ought  to  enjoy,  to  be  able  to  take 
that  which  was  product  by  the  poor  man's 
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labour,  and  then  turn  him  out ;  we  might 
call  these  landlords'  rights,  but  they  were 
landlords'  wrongs,  and  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  exist.  The  slaveholder  might 
talk  of  his  right  over  the  person  of  his 
slave;  but  was  it  fitting  that,  in  a  country 
like  this,  any  man  should  have  a  right  to 
wrong  the  tenant  of  his  property,  and  turn 
him  out  to  die  in  the  ditch?  That  had 
been  done  in  repeated  instances.  There 
was  a  very  recent  case  in  the  county  of 
Leitrim,  where  the  owner  of  the  property 
published  a  letter  in  a  newspaper,  not  de- 
nying wha^t  he  had  done,  but  defending  it, 
because  he  said  the  tenants  owed  him 
twelve  or  fourteen  years'  rent.  If  a  land- 
lord was  guilty  of  such  a  lapse,  there  must 
have  been  some  neglect,  some  oppression, 
some  overstraining;  and  a  landlord  was  not 
justified  then  in  taking  advantage  of  that 
omission,  and  coming  down  upon  the  ten- 
ant and  turning  him  out.  If  there  must 
be  Coercion  Acts,  there  ought  to  be  a  law 
that  would  prevent  the  taking  of  life  by 
the  oppression  of  the  landlord,  as  well  as 
a  law  to  prevent  the  taking  of  the  land- 
lord's life.  When  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  produced  his  Coercion  Bill, 
he  proposed  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  tem- 
porarily protecting  ejected  tenants;  it  was 
to  give  power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  writs  of  habere 
until  he  could  ascertain  that  provision  was 
made  in  some  form  or  other  for  the  people 
who  were  to  be  turned  out,  or  that  they 
would  be  relieved  by  the  board  of  guard- 
ians. Would  the  Government  consent  to 
give  that  power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as 
they  were  ready  to  give  him  extraordinary 
powers  for  coercion  ?  With  regard  to  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  he  should  have 
to  move  next  week  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  secure  legally  the  tenant-right  as  it 
existed  in  Ulster,  and  to  extend  it  to  the 
rest  of  Ireland;  but  he  did  not  consider 
that  tenant-right  could  be  established  on 
any  other  principle  than  that  of  reward  of 
industrious  operations.  The  English  ten- 
ant was  difierently  situated  from  the  Irish; 
the  Englishman  had  a  right  to  either  work 
or  food;  in  Ireland  a  poor  man  could  get 
relief  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
guardians.  He  would  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill,  or  any 
one  single  measure,  would  cure  the  present 
state  of  things  in  Ireland.  To  effect  that 
object  would  require  a  combination  of  be- 
neficial measures,  and  among  them  he 
would  enumerate  the  Waste  Lands  Bill, 
and  the  Bill  for  the  sale  of  encumbered 


estates.  He  was  told  that  the  Govern- 
ment  intended  to  introduce  a  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Bill ;  and  though  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions, 
yet  that  was  not  such  a  pledge  as  deserved 
any  weight  in  that  House.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  Government  were  agreed  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill;  and  yet  to  make 
their  pledge  of  any  value  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  statement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill.  When  the  Protec- 
tion of  Life  (Ireland)  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  before  the 
House,  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  demanded  that  the  Bill  on 
the  landlord  and  tenant  question  should  be 
introduced  before  the  second  reading  of 
that  Bill;  and  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Bill  was  accordingly  so  introduced.  He, 
therefore,  could  not  be  wrong  in  following 
the  example  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  in  now 
making  a  similar  demand.  He  believed 
that  the  present  Bill  would  not  be  effective 
for  its  object.  The  evil  was  the  private 
shooting  at  individuals.  How  would  this 
Bill  prevent  that  when  all  other  Coercion 
Bills  had  proved  ineffective  to  stop  that  evil? 
The  only  way  in  which  to  make  the  people 
respect  those  placed  over  them,  and  respect 
the  laws  of  the  country,  was  to  do  them 
justice,  and  until  that  was  done,  they  never 
could  enforce  respect  for  the  laws.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  give  any  factious  op- 
position to  the  measure;  and  if  tbe  Go- 
vernment passed  this  Bill,  let  them  pass  it 
on  their  own  responsibility,  and  let  the 
consequences  be  on  themselves;  but  ho 
wished  to  ask  whether  they  meant  to  fulfil 
their  promise  respecting  remedial  mea- 
sures ? 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  he  totally  dissented 
from  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  resist  all 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  undoubted 
crime  in  Ireland,  unless  accompanied  by 
measures  for  the  remedy  of  undoubted 
evils.  He  dissented  from  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen as  much  as  he  did  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  the  care  of  the  necessities  of  the 
miserable  and  dying  was  not  the  duty  of 
the  Government.  The  loss  of  human  life 
by  famine,  and  the  loss  of  human  life  by 
assassination,  were  evils  both  of  great 
enormity;  and  therefore,  holding,  as  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  had  ex- 
pressed it,  no  parley  with  assassins,  he 
tendered  to  the  Government  his  humble 
but  strong  support  in  carrying  out  this 
tardy  act  of  justice  which  they  had  imder« 
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taken  to  perfonn.  In  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  in  which 
a  confederation  of  murderers  had  super- 
seded the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  scat- 
tered death  and  consternation  through  the 
land,  the  Ministers  called  for  certain 
powers  which  they  considered  sufficient  to 
remedy  the  evil.  They  were  hound  to  de- 
mand from  the  Legislature  sufficient  powers 
to  check  the  enormity  of  the  evil;  and  he 
therefore  said  that  they  were  responsible 
to  the  House  and  the  coimtry  for  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  powers  they  demanded  for 
the  security  and  protection  of  human  life 
in  Ireland.  But  if  they  were  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  life  in  the  disturbed 
districts,  they  were  also  responsible  for  the 
lives  of  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
where  crime  had  never  yet  reared  its  head, 
and  where  the  people  were  always  patient 
and  obedient.  Parcere  suhjectis  et  deheU 
tare  superhos  was  the  administrative  policy 
of  an  empire  which  proved  itself  able  at 
one  time  to  rule  the  world ;  and  if  the 
English  Government  pursued  a  contrary 
policy,  and  a  contrary  policy  it  had  too 
long  and  too  often  pursued — if  it  allowed 
the  patient  and  obedient  to  die  unheeded, 
and  at  the  same  time  allowed  security  to 
the  murderer  to  stalk  unpunished  through 
the  land — it  virtually  abdicated  the  func- 
tions of  Government,  and  really  made  the 
law  what  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
(Mr.  F.  O'Connor)  styled  it — a  mockery, 
a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  But  with  regard 
to  the  sufferings  of  those  humble  martyrs 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  what  might 
be  in  store  for  them  they  had  had  but  very 
sparing  information.  They  had  much  of 
the  fearful  statics  of  crime,  and  the  num- 
bers that  had  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
assassin,  but  they  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
myriads  that  had  died  from  famine.  They 
had  hoard  much  concerning  the  obstacles 
which  crime  threw  in  the  way  of  all  ameli- 
orations of  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Ireland;  but  nothing 
had  been  said  respecting  the  state  of  de- 
moralisation created  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  misapplication  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  during  the  past  year.  He  apolo- 
gised to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  al- 
luding, oven  incidentally,  to  some  of  those 
grievous  errors  which  had  marked  their 
Ministry.  He  did  it  with  great  reluctance, 
not  to  recriminate  upon  them,  but  in  jus- 
tice to  the  people  of  his  own  country, 
whose  character  had  been  wholly  perverted, 
and  whoso  conduct  in  the  bitter  hour  of 
trial  had  been  studiously  misrepresented, 


for  the  unworthy  purpose  of  turning  the 
blame  aside  from  those  who  deserved  it, 
that  it  might  fall  upon  the  already  crushed 
and  broken-hearted.  But  while  speaking 
in  vindication  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  he 
would  not  be  supposed  to  say  one  word  in 
extenuation  of  those  horrible  atrocities 
which,  in  one  part  of  that  country,  dis- 
graced the  name  of  Irishmen,  and  cast  a 
slur  upon  humanity  itself.  He  thanked 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  for  the  measure 
they  had  introduced,  and  accepted  it  as  a 
boon  and  an  act  of  mercy,  as  weU  as  of 
justice.  He  hoped  that  from  all  those  who 
had  so  long  languished  under  this  reign  of 
terror,  the  Government  would  receive  a 
cordisd  co-operation,  and  that,  in  a  very 
brief  space,  an  Irishman  might  be  able  to 
speak  of  his  countrymen  without  being  ob- 
liged to  make  such  disgraceful  and  humili- 
ating exceptions  as  the  present  state  of 
things  compelled  him  to  make.  But, 
setting  aside  this  horrible  conspiracy,  this 
sodality  of  blood,  he  much  feared  that  in 
speaking  of  the  character  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple the  minds  of  too  many  of  those  whom 
he  was  addressing  had  already  arrived  at 
the  foregone  conclusion,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  a  headstrong  and  undeserving 
race.  The  people  of  England  had  voted 
for  the  relief  of  destitution  in  Ireland  a 
sum  of  money  which  no  other  nation  had 
ever  voted  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  which, 
perhaps,  no  other  nation  in  the  world  could 
have  supplied.  The  people  of  England 
subscribed  for  the  relief  of  that  distress  in 
a  spirit  of  unbounded  munificence  and 
generosity,  such  as  no  other  nation  could 
have  done.  Hon.  Gentlemen  knew  that 
Englishmen  had  done  their  duty  as  men, 
and  they  then  asked,  what  return  had  the 
people  of  Ireland  made  for  all  this  un- 
bounded generosity  ?  If  hon.  Gentlemen 
had  witnessed  what  he  had  witnessed  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  months,  they  would  be  in- 
clined to  make  some  allowance,  even  if  they 
had  beheld  a  feeling  of  ingratitude  dis- 
played among  a  people  whom  despair  had 
almost  deprived  of  reason.  He  would  ask 
hon.  Gentlemen — setting  aside  all  party 
feeling,  and  looking  at  the  facts  themselves 
— what  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  under  all  these  trials  ?  He  would 
ask  them  whether  they  believed  that  the 
English  people  would  have  borne  their  suffer- 
ings witn  more  patience,  or  have  exhibited 
more  gratitude,  and  have  paid  more  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  ?  He  was  in  the  midst  of 
them  during  the  whole  of  that  trying  pe- 
riod: and  he  should  have  thought  that  their 
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endurance,  their  fortitude,  and  the  gallant 
cheerfulnesft  with  which  thej  here  up 
against  their  afiUctions,  would  have  si- 
lenced the  voice  of  calumny  itself.  He 
would  now  advert  for  one  moment  to  an- 
other class  of  persons,  of  whom  much  that 
was  severe  had  heen  said — ^he  alluded  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland. 
For  the  first  time,  after  centuries  of  wrong 
and  insult,  the  State,  during  the  late  pe- 
riod of  affliction,  recognised  their  position 
as  heing  at  all  events  the  de  facto  pastors 
of  the  people,  and  availed  itself  of  their  as- 
sistance in  carrying  out  the  laws  of  the 
country;  and  he  would  venture  to  assert 
that,  as  a  hody,  they  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  trust  placed  in  their  hands. 
When  the  calamity  first  hroke  out  in  all 
its  horrors,  he  found  it  his  duty  to  assist 
the  Government  in  their  efforts  to  give 
relief  to  the  people;  and  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  the  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  at  that  time  appeared  al- 
most superhuman.  But  these  labours,  ex- 
tremely exhausting  in  themselves,  were  in 
addition  to  their  ahready  exhausting  duties 
as  the  Christian  pastors  of  the  people. 
And  yet  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  had 
been  the  objects  of  the  bitterest  invectives, 
and  of  the  gravest  accusations.  But  what 
after  all  did  their  accusers  establish  ?  They 
had  shown  up  the  aberrations  of  one  cler- 
gyman. They  had  regularly  proclaimed 
the  discovery  that  out  of  many  hundreds  of 
victims  that  had  fallen  from  this  confede- 
ration of  crime  in  Tipperary,  two  of  them 
were  alleged  to  have  been  denounced  at 
the  altar  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The 
report  was  no  sooner  uttered  than  believed. 
It  was  not  asked  what  was  the  general  cha- 
racter of  this  clergyman.  The  country 
were  satisfied  on  this  general  Tipperary 
accusation  to  pass  a  more  than  Tipperary 
verdict,  and  not  only  to  convict  the  party 
accused,  but  to  include  in  the  impeach- 
ment the  whole  body  of  those  unimpeach- 
able men  whose  general  character,  whose 
propriety  of  conduct,  and  whose  unwearied 
exertions  during  the  calamitous  visitation 
of  last  year,  ought  to  have  protected  them 
from  the  slightest  whisper  of  censure  or  re- 
proach. It  had  also  been  said,  that  what- 
ever the  Irish  priesthood  or  the  Irish  people 
might  have  done,  there  had  been  agitators 
and  popular  declaimers  going  through  the 
country,  who,  like  foul-mouthed  men,  had 
said  things  that  disgusted,  and  naturally 
disgusted,  the  minds  of  the  English  people. 
For  those  persons,  whoever  they  might  be, 
who,  in  Ireland,  made  it  their  busincM  or 


their  pleasure  to  sow  hatred  and  ill-will 
between  the  subjects  of  this  realm,  and 
who  endeavoured  to  keep  alive  those  flames 
of  dissension  which  it  should  be  the  object 
of  every  good  subject  to  extinguish,  he 
could  not  too  strongly  express  his  indigna- 
tion. But  he  woiUd  ask  hon.  Gentlemen, 
had  all  the  calumny  been  confined  to  Ire- 
land ?  Had  there  been  no  firebrands,  no 
vilifiers,  on  this  side  the  Irish  Channel? 
It  was  all  very  well  for  the  right  hon. 
Home  Secretary  and  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Marylebone  to  disclaim  all 
feelmg  of  animosity  towards  Ireland,  but 
he  would  trust  his  own  eyes  and  ears.  He 
could  not  shut  his  ears  and  eyes  against 
the  abuse  which,  during  the  last  few 
months,  had  been  poured  upon  the  devoted 
heads  of  the  Irish  people.  Had  the  Go- 
vernment no  organs  in  the  press  ?  What 
had  been  the  conduct  of  those  organs,  and 
what  prompted  their  conduct?  The  an- 
swer would  be  found  in  the  language  of 
Caliban — 

"  But  they'll  nor  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  showi,  pitch  me  i'the 

mire, 
Nor  leatd  me,  like  a  firebrand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them  :  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  mo : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moo  and  chatter  at 

me, 
And  after,  bite  me :  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometimes  am  I 
All  wound  withadders^  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness." 

It  was  unnecessary  to  ask  any  Member  of 
that  House  whether  he  had  read  the  arti- 
cles which  had  appeared  in  the  Times 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  That 
paper  was  the  organ  of  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  and  the  leading  journal  of 
Europe  ;  well,  it  had  stooped  not  only  to 
pander  to  vile  animosities  of  race,  but  even 
to  tamper  with  the  social  virtues  of  the 
English  people.  The  tendency  of  its  arti- 
cles was  to  exasperate  and  inflame  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  England  against 
their  Irish  fellow-subjects.  What  other 
tendency  had  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham?  What  other 
tendency  had  the  pompous  platitudes  of  the 
Member  for  Bridport,  or  the  smooth  homi- 
lies of  the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone? 
True,  they  did  not  all  use  the  same  lan- 
guage; neither  did  all  assassins  use  the 
same  instruments.  A  Tipperary  murderer 
would  blow  out  a  man's  brains  with  a  vul- 
gar blunderbuss;  but  a  Borgia  or  a  Brin- 
rilliers  was  not  less  dangerous  because  the 
one  would  stab  with  dexterity,  or  the  other 
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poison  with  decorum.  The  abuse  which 
had  been  heaped  upon  the  Irish  people 
meant  this  only,  **  No  more  money  for 
Ireland."  In  that  part  of  Ireland  with 
which  he  was  connected,  the  population 
was  the  most  peaceable  and  virtuous  which 
was  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  empire. 
For  years  it  had  fed  the  British  army  with 
as  brave  men  as  ever  stood  on  a  battlefield. 
They  had  borne  the  British  colours  through 
the  ranks  of  our  enemies  in  every  contest 
in  which  we  had  been  engaged,  and  had 
kept  the  Queen's  peace  at  home.  Not  a 
single  deed  of  blood  was  recorded  against 
them.  Were  these  patient  and  obedient 
people  to  be  left  to  perish  from  want? 
That  question  must  be  answered  before  the 
expiration  of  six  months.  To  avert  the 
calamity  to  which  he  had  referred,  he  re- 
lied upon  the  good  feeling  of  that  House, 
and  believed  that  although  the  English 
people  had  for  a  moment  been  goaded  into 
a  state  of  feeling  foreign  to  their  character, 
they  would  hand  down  to  posterity  the 
same  reputation  for  generosity  which  they 
had  inherited  from  their  fathers. 

Captain  HARRIS  felt  it  necessary  to 
address  a  few  words  to  the  House  in  con- 
sequence of  an  observation  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  in  the  course  of  his 
fluent  speech.  He  (Captain  Harris)  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  put  certain  questions 
respecting  the  language  alleged  to  have 
been  used  by  some  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men; but  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  feeling  of 
animosity  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  as  a  body.  On  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  the  majority  of  those  clergy- 
men discharged  their  duties  in  an  exem- 
plary manner.  The  hon.  Member  had 
spoken  of  the  aberrations  of  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy;  but  he  (Captain 
Harris)  would  care  little  about  their  aber- 
rations and  eccentricities,  if  they  did  not 
lead  to  such  fatal  results.  The  question 
which  he  put  to  the  Government  was  to  this 
efi^ect — had  they  taken  any  steps  towards 
prosecuting  those  priests  who  had  made 
themselves  accessaries  before  the  fact,  by 
denouncing  from  the  altar  landlords  and 
others  who  seemed  to  have  given  offence  to 
the  parties  whom  those  priests  addressed  ? 
The  answer  which  he  received  was  in  the 
negative.  The  Attorney  General  made  a 
fair  exposition  of  the  law :  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  stated  that  a  person 
exciting  other  parties  to  commit  a  crime, 
where  that  crime  was  murder,  did  render 
himself  liable  to  prosecution  as  an  acces- 


sary before  the  fact.  But,  though  thej 
heard  that  from  the  Attorney  General,  he 
could  not  help  observing  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  whose  speech  they 
had  heard.  It  was  not  unworthy  of  no- 
tice that  that  right  hon.  Member  was 
scrupulously  silent  when  it  came  to  the 
question  of  prosecuting  the  priests.  Upon 
this  particular  subject  he  (Captain  Harris) 
had  placed  on  the  book  a  notice;  and, 
though  most  unwilling  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  this  Bill,  he  at  one  time  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
he  ought  to  bring  forward  that  Motion, 
and  submit  it  for  decision  to  the  House; 
but  he  now  wished  to  state  that  he  intended 
to  withdraw  his  notice,  in  consequence  of 
the  assurance  which  the  House  had  re- 
ceived in  the  beginning  of  the  evening 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  carry  out  the  existing  law  to  the  utmost, 
in  the  case  of  exciting  language  from  the 
priests.  To  these  observations  he  felt 
bound  to  add,  that  he  thought  Government 
ought  to  go  somewhat  further.  They  ought 
to  have  inserted  a  clause  in  the  BiU  point- 
ing especially  at  the  offence  to  which  he 
was  now  directing  their  attention.  He 
considered  that  the  want  of  such  a  clause 
formed  a  material  defect  in  the  Bill  as  it 
stood,  for  juries  in  Ireland  would  not  con- 
vict a  priest,  unless  the  crime  was  specified 
in  the  statute.  Moreover,  a  priest  might 
denounce  a  landlord  from  the  altar — that 
gentleman  might  not  be  murdered,  but  the 
denunciation  might  have  such  an  effect 
upon  his  mind,  and  produce  such  excessive 
alarm,  that  the  person  so  denounced  might 
be  afraid  to  leave  his  house.  It  appeared 
to  him,  then,  that  a  denunciation  of  that 
class  ought  to  be  made  of  itself  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Sir  W.  VERNER  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  observing,  that  three-fourths  of  the 
speeches  which  the  House  had  heard  on 
the  subject,  had  been  delivered  by  hon. 
Members  on  the  other  (the  Ministerial) 
side;  for,  though  some  friends  of  the  Go- 
vernment spoke  from  the  front  Opposition 
bench,  yet  their  speeches  were  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  other  side.  Another  object 
which  he  had  in  rising  was  to  notice  an 
expression  which  an  hon.  Member  had  used, 
perhaps  unguardedly,  with  respect  to  courts- 
martial.  He  observed  now  in  the  House 
several  gallant  Ofiicers  belonging  to  both 
branches  of  the  service,  who  were  not  pre- 
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sent  when  the  obseryation  that  he  referred 
to  was  made — ^when  the  House  was  told 
that  the  practice  of  courts-martial  was  to 
shoot  a  man  at  night,  and  try  him  in  the 
morning.  He  protested  against  such 
charges  being  made.  Courts-martial  were 
conducted  upon  principles  of  the  strictest 
honour. 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  rose  to  explain.  He 
spoke  of  military  coercion — not  of  the  or- 
dinary course  of  military  law;  he  referred 
to  the  drum-head  courts-martial  of  the 
year  1798. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time: — Ayes 
296;  Noes  19:  Majority  277. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Abdy.  T.  N. 
Acton,  Col. 
Adair,  H.  £. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Adderley,  0.  B. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcock,  T. 
Alexander,  N. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  Visct. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Ashley,  Lord 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baldwin,  C.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Batcson,  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bourke,  R.  S. 
Bouverie,  E.  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyd,  J. 

Boyle,  hon.  R.  E. 
Brackley,  Visct. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Bunbury,  E.  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T.  J. 
Burroughei,  H.  N. 
CampbeU,  hon.  W.  F. 


Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Caulfield,  J.  M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Childers,  J.  W. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Colebrooke.  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Colvile.  C.  R. 
Conyngham,  Lord  A. 
Coope,  0.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L.    « 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Currie,  11. 
Davie,  Sur  H.  R.  F. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Deering,  J.  P. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  E. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Edwards,  H. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon,  £. 


Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Foley,  J.  n.  H. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyoe,  A.  D. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 
Frewen,  0.  H. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  0. 
Godson,  R. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregson,  S. 
Grenfell,  C.P. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grogan,  E. 
Guinness,  R^  S. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
HaU,  Col. 

Hallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howard,  l^on.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hutt,W. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Iiiglis,  Sir  R.  U. 
Ireland,  T.  J. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  J. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Ker,  R. 

King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Knox,  Col. 

Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon  E. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lewifl,rt.hoD.SirT.  F. 


Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lushington,  C. 
Macnamara,  Major 
M'Gregor,  J. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Osborne,  R. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget.  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pearson,  0. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Perfect,  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reid,  Col. 
Rcndlcsham,  Lord 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Romilly,  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Sadleir,  J. 
St.  George.  C. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Seaham,  Visct. 
Seeley,  C. 
Seymour,  Lord 
SheU,  rt.hon.  R.  L. 
Sidney,  T. 
Slm«OD,  J. 
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Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  B.  V. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smollett,  A. 
SomcrTille,rt.hn.  Sir  W. 
Spearman,  II.  J. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A.  O'B. 
Stanley,  hon.  £,  J. 
Stanley,  E. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  U. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Tenison.  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thicl^csso,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
ToUcmache,  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Tumor,  G.  J. 


Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
VilUers,  hon,  C. 
Vivian.  J.  H. 
Vyse,  R.  U.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Welby,  G.  E. 
Wosthead,  J.  P. 
WiUcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
WUloughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Young,  J. 

TELLSBa. 

Tufhell,  II. 
IliU,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Callaglian,  D. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dcvcreux,  J.  T. 
Fagan,  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Greene,  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Meagher,  T. 
Morgan,  II.  K.  G. 
O'lirien,  J. 


O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connell,  M. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Power,  N. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Scully,  F. 
Wakloy,  T. 

TELLBR8. 

O'Connor,  F. 
O'Connell,  J. 


Bill  read  a  second  time. 

On  the  question  that  the  Bill  be  com- 
mitted, 

Mr.  EDMUND  B.  ROCHE  said,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  course  of  other  hon. 
Gentlemen,  he,  for  one,  would  offer  no  fur- 
ther opposition  to  the  Bill. 

Mil.  JOHN  O'CONNELL  regretted  the 
course  of  his  hon.  Friend;  but  he  was  not 
prepared  to  desist  in  his  opposition  to  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill. 

Bill  to  be  committed. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twelve 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  December  10,  1847. 

MiMTTBR.]  PBTiTfONs  Prbskwtxd.  By  Mr.  Wakley.  Arom 
Gloucester,  fur  Inquiry  respecting  the  Gloucester  County 
Election  (Western  Division).— By  Mr.  Osborne,  from  In- 
habitants of  Hammersmith  and  its  vicinity,  for  Returning 
two  Members  to  Represent  in  Parliament  the  Parishes  of 
llanimersmith,  Kensington,  Chelsea,  Fulham,  and  Chis- 
wick. — By  several  Hon.  Members,  from  a  great  number 
of  places,  for  and  against  the  Removal  of  Jewish  Disabili- 
ties.—By  Sir  P.  Egerton,  ttom  Chester^  and  Mr.  John 
Tollemaehe,  from  Suffolk,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cleigy  (Ireland),— From  Artis«is« 


Labouran,  and  othen,  in  the  Island  of  Qnoadi^  te  tii» 
Enooiuragement  of  Free  Labour.— By  Mr.  Bzi^it,ftQgBi 
various  plaoea,  Ibr  Inquiry  into  the  Case  of  the  Rij|ah  of 
Sattanu— By  Mr.  F.  O'Connor,  from  several  pinsa^ 
i^fiinst  the  Crime  and  Outrage  Bill,  and  for  Maaiuni  of 
Amelioration  (Irdand)«— By  Cokmel  Sibthorp,  from  Lte- 
eoln,  tor  Regulating  the  Sale  of  Poiaont. — By  Mb  O. 
Thompion,  from  Jamet  Beringlon.  tofoamtf  VitwrlBWjf 
Surgeon  in  the  Army,  for  Inquiry  leipeettqg  SoMteir 
Knapaacks.— By  Mr.  Henley,  from  CharUmry,  and  Wl^ 
ney,  for  the  Adoption  of  a  Treaty  of  AxbitntkMi  behran 
the  British  Ooremment  and  the  other  Oovemmenti  oC  the 
world  reqpeetively,  for  patting  a  final  period  to  tiia  bar- 
barous and  unchristion  practice  of  War.— By  Mr.  Wa^ 
ley.  ttofa  Lucy  Williams,  Wife  of  Charlai  Wllllaai^»  U- 
oenaed  Victualler,  for  Radnn. 


COPYHOLD  TENURES. 

Mr.  AGLIONBT  asked  whether  it  were 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  intro- 
duce any  measure  for  the  compulsory  en- 
franchisement of  copyhold  and  customary 
tenures  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  had  received  from 
the  Copyhold  Commissioners  their  report, 
which  had  heen  presented  to  Parliament, 
and  it  would  he  in  hand  in  a  day  or  two. 
In  that  report  would  he  found  modified  re- 
commendations,  not  going  the  full  lengdi 
of  what  the  hon.  Memhcr  would  desire  to 
sec  accomplished,  hut  carrying  out  the  ob- 
ject to  a  certain  extent;  and  a  Bill  was  in 
preparation  for  carrying  the  objects  into 
effect. 

PRIVATE  BILLS. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  also  asked  the  follow- 
ing question :  Whether  it  were  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  propose  any 
measure  for  carrying  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Private  Bills  of  last  Session,  and  for  en- 
abling towns,  or  parishes,  or  districts,  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  the  General  Con- 
solidation Acts,  without  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment by  Bill  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  answered,  that 
there  remained  two  Consolidation  Bills  re- 
commended by  the  Committee,  and  not 
yet  introduced — one  relating  to  bridges, 
and  the  other  to  canals.  A  Bill  relating 
to  the  former  was  preparing;  with  regard 
to  the  latter,  he  had  some  doubt  of  the 
expediency  of  introducing  a  Consolidation 
Bill;  and  he  believed  that  very  few  Canal 
Bills  were  likelv  to  come  before  the  House 
at  present.  There  were  other  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Committee,  which 
were  of  very  great  importance;  but  the 
report  had  only  lately  been  in  his  posses- 
sion; the  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  carry  into  effect  such  as,  upon  consider- 
ation, might  appear  to  them  desirable. 
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DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  ROME. 

Sm  R.  H.  INGLIS,  seeing  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  his  place,  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, of  which  he  had  given  notice.  One 
of  Uie  noble  Lord's  Colleagues  in  the  Ca- 
binet, holding  the  office  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  having  the  custody  of  the  privy 
seal,  had  been  for  some  time  in  Rome,  and 
he  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  heard  from  public  report 
(and  now  rose  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  noble  Lord  an  opportunity  of  contra- 
dicting that  report  if  it  were  not  true)  that 
a  convention  had  been  signed  between  the 
noble  Lord,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty, 
and  some  authorities  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
in  reference  to  diplomatic  relations.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Colleague 
of  the  noble  Lord  were  in  Rome  with  any 
authority  from  Her  Majesty's  confidential 
advisers,  and  whether,  being  so  at  Rome, 
any  convention  had  been  signed  by  him  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty  with  any  authority 
of  the  See  of  Rome  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  It  is  well 
known  that  for  some  weeks  past,  Lord 
Minto,  who  holds  the  office  of  Privy  Seal, 
has  been  at  Rome.  Lord  Minto  is  not  at 
Rome  in  any  official  capacity;  he  has  no 
power  and  no  instructions  to  negotiate  any 
convention  whatever  with  the  Court  of 
Rome,  to  which  Court  he  is  not  in  any  way 
accredited;  and  therefore  my  hon.  Friend 
will  see  that  the  statement  to  which  he 
alludes  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  founda- 
tion whatever.  I  need  not  say  that,  so 
long  as  doubts  can  be  entertained  by  any 
person  as  to  the  legality  of  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse with  the  Court  of  Rome,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  too  much  re- 
spect for  the  law  to  do  anything  which 
could  by  possibility  be  considered  as  an 
intention  of  violating  it.  The  doubt  arises 
chiefly  upon  the  construction  of  the  word 
"communion,"  the  law  being,  that  the 
Crown  is  not  to  hold  any  communion  with 
the  Court  of  Rome.  A  doubt  exists  whe- 
ther the  word  **  communion  "  should  be 
strictly  intrepreted  as  applicable  to  religi- 
ous communion,  or  whether  it  should  be 
applied  to  diplomatic  intercourse.  I  give 
no  opinion;  and  imtil  Parliament  can  set- 
tle that  doubt,  I  can  assure  my  hon.  Friend 
and  the  House  that  no  step  will  be  taken 
by  Her  Majesty  which  can  by  possibility 
be  considered  as  contravening  the  law. 

GREEK  LOANS. 
Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  asked  whether  the 
Greek  GoTcmment  had  paid  the  arrears  of 


loan  due  to  Her  Majesty's  Govemment; 
and  whether,  if  they  had  not  paid  up  those 
arrears,  it  was  the  intention  of  Govem- 
ment  to  insist  on  the  payment  of  the  inter- 
est of  the  loan  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON :  The  half- 
year's  instalment  payable  upon  the  loan  in 
April,  which  was  advanced  by  Her  Majes- 
tv  s  Government,  has  been  repaid.  Since 
that  period,  another  instalment  being  due 
in  September,  and  no  provision  being  made, 
a  demand  was  made  by  the  Government  of 
this  country  on  the  Government  of  Greece 
for  payment  of  the  instalment;  but  as  yet 
the  payment  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  B.  COCHRANE  said,  that  the 
question  referred  to  the  whole  amount  of 
arrears  still  due  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  The  whole 
amount  of  arrears  is  a  very  considerable 
sum,  amounting  to  something  like  190,000Z. 
No  immediate  demand  has  been  made  for 
the  payment  of  that  amount.  Although  we 
think  the  Greek  Government  are  perfectly 
able  to  pay  the  instalments  as  they  be- 
come due,  yet  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  that 
they  can  be  supposed  capable  of  paying  up 
at  once  so  large  a  sum  as  that.  The  in- 
clination of  the  Government  is,  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  for  the  gra- 
dual and  progressive  liquidation  of  the 
debt. 

RAILWAYS  IN  INDIA. 

Viscount  JOCELYN  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control  what  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  by  the  East 
India  Company  with  those  companies  that 
proposed  to  embark  capital  in  railway  un- 
dertakings in  India  ? 

Mr.  G.  C.  LEWIS  would  state  what 
had  been  done  with  respect  to  railways  in 
the  three  presidencies  of  India.  In  Cal- 
cutta it  was  designed  to  construct  a  railway 
from  the  city  of  Calcutta  to  Delhi;  and  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  by  the  East 
India  Company  with  a  company  called  the 
East  Indian  Railway  Company  upon  these 
terms — viz.,  that  two  sections  should  be 
executed  at  a  cost  of  3,000,000?.  sterling, 
the  Government  finding  the  land  and  gua- 
ranteeing interest  on  that  amount  for 
twenty-five  years,  at  5  per  cent.;  the  Go- 
vernment to  have  the  option  of  purchasing 
the  railway  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  or 
fifty  years.  A  similar  arrangement  had 
been  resolved  upon  with  regard  to  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  Com- 
pany,  for  a  railway  from  Bombay  to  a 
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town  about  thirty-five  miles  north-east  of 
that  place ;  the  guarantee  extended  to 
500,000Z.  No  arrangement  had  been 
made  with  respect  to  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. 

Sir  R.  peel  inquired  whether  any 
legislative  proceedings  would  be  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  these  arrangements,  or 
whether  the  East  India  Company  consid- 
ered that  they  had  power  to  carry  them 
out  without  any  Bill  ? 

Mr.  G.  C.  lewis  apprehended  that 
the  Company  considered  that  they  had  that 
power. 

Mr.  bright,  who  had  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  put  a  question  with 
reference  to  the  steps  that  had  been 
taken  for  the  promotion  of  railways  in 
India,  particularly  from  Bombay  to  those 
districts  in  which  cotton  is  chiefly  grown, 
remarked  that  Lancashire,  in  this  one 
year,  had  paid  as  much,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  crop  in  America,  as  would 
have  made  the  line  which  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsular  Company  wished  to 
make.  Was  the  hon.  Gentleman  aware 
that  a  formal  application  was  made  to  the 
Government,  at  least  a  year  ago,  and  that 
the  subject  was  brought  under  their  notice, 
though  not  altogether  formally,  three 
years  since  ?  The  length  of  time  required 
to  make  the  line  would  be  very  consider- 
able; every  day's  delay  was  important,  be- 
cause the  season  when  work  could  be  done 
commenced  in  September,  and  unless  an 
arrangement  were  made  speedily,  another 
season  might  be  lost.  The  terms  and  con- 
ditions were  understood  to  be  of  that  na- 
ture that  if  they  should  be  persisted  in,  it 
would  be  totally  impossible  to  raise  money 
in  the  English  market.  The  subject  was 
of  the  first  importance  to  Lancashire. 

Mr.  G.  C.  lewis  would  merely  re- 
mark,  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  East 
India  Company  must  be  considered  as  li- 
beral, inasmuch  as  they  found  the  land  for 
both  railway  companies,  and  guaranteed 
5  per  cent,  lie  was  not  aware  of  any  ob- 
stacle having  been  offered  to  these  projects 
by  the  East  India  Company. 

TAXATION. 

Mr.  EWART  asked  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  whether  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  take  any  gen- 
eral view  of  the  whole  system  of  taxation 
of  this  country,  for  the  object  of  simplifying 
and  reforming  it,  in  the  present  Session  of 
Parliament  ? 


The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  it  was  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  say  what  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment with  respect  to  taxation.  When 
on  a  former  occasion  a  number  of  reduc- 
tions in  taxation  had  been  proposed,  he 
thought  that  no  change  could  then  be 
made.  This  year,  most  unquestionably, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  renew  the  income- 
tax.  But  he  must  say  it  was  exceedingly 
inconvenient  at  the  present  moment  to 
state  what  were  the  vi^ws  or  intentions  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  tax- 
ation of  the  country. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  DR.  RYAN. 
Mr.  MONSELL  :  Although,  Sir,  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  not  proper  to  allude  to 
what  occurred  in  a  former  debate,  yet  I 
hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a 
charge  which  was  made  in  the  course  of 
yesterday  evening's  discussion  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr. 
Ryan,  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bridport.  I  will,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  read  the  charge,  which  it 
will  be  seen  brings  that  right  rev.  Prelate 
under  the  description  of  an  accessary  be- 
fore the  fact,  and  an  instigator  to  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  of  no  less  heinous  a 
character  than  that  of  murder.  Yes,  the 
crime  of  which  the  hon.  Member  accused 
that  right  rev.  Prelate  was  the  crime  of 
murder.  I  am  going  to  speak  not  at  all 
at  random  of  that  right  rev.  Prelate,  but  I 
am  going  to  state  what  I  know  of  him  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge,  and  what  I 
believe  can  be  testified  of  him  by  all 
classes  and  creeds  in  the  country  to  which 
he  belongs.  He  has  distinguished  himself 
by  the  most  active  and  persevering  endea- 
vours to  support  the  laws.  He  has  sub- 
jected himself  to  much  obloquy  on  account 
of  the  peaceful  and  tranquil  course  which 
he  always  thought  it  his  duty  to  pursue. 
The  charge  which  has  been  brought  against 
him  is  founded  on  some  words  which  he 
used  in  a  charge  which  he  delivered  at  a 
confirmation  held  in  his  own  diocese.  Now, 
those  words  referred  to  cei'tain  misdeeds 
which  he  ascribed  to  persons  belonging  to 
the  upper  classes.  I  have  not  got  the 
charge  here,  and  am  therefore  not  able  to 
refer  to  the  particular  terms  of  it;  but  for- 
tunately Lord  Famham  in  another  place 
quoted  some  words  from  the  address,  which 
warranted  his  Lordship  to  speak  in  terms 
of  the  highest  possible  approbation  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  and  of  the  manifest 
spirit  in  which  those  words  were  used. 
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The  passage  quoted  by  Lord  Farnham  was 
as  follows : — 

"  If  the  people  of  this  country  had  not  fallen 
back  to  a  state  of  wickedness  and  depravity,  and 
forgotten,  in  their  vices,  their  Christian  obliga- 
tions, how  is  it  possible  that,  in  a  land  like  Ire- 
land, blessed  with  fertility,  glorious  in  the  produce 
of  nature,  and  ample  in  its  natural  resources,  the 
poorer  classes  should  be  steeped  in  such  wretched- 
ness and  misery  ?  The  land  is  in  a  state  of  wild- 
ness,  while  the  occupiers  and  labourers  indulge  in 
wickedness  and  depravity/' 

It  was  most  unjust  to  take  a  separate  pas- 
sage in  a  charge  addressed  by  a  bishop  to 
his  clergy,  disconnecting  it  from  the  con- 
text, and  then  founding  an  accusation  upon 
it  against  the  author  of  that  charge.  But 
such,  it  would  appear,  was  the  nature  of 
the  allegation  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
last  night  against  the  right  rev.  Prelate; 
for  by  the  quotation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  impression  was  made  that  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  had  spoken  of  the  misdeeds  of  one 
class  of  society  without  referring  to  the 
misdeeds  of  the  other  classes  of  society.  It 
is  notorious  that  no  Christian  minister  ever 
spoke  more  against  the  crimes  now  prevail- 
ing in  Ireland  than  Dr.  Ryan.  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  appealing  to  my  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Falkirk  (the  Earl 
of  Lincoln),  and  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
who  was  lately  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to 
bear  me  out  in  the  statement  which  I  have 
made  in  reference  to  that  right  rev.  Pre- 
late. I  also  refer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford),  who  lives 
near  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  and  knows  his 
life  and  practice.  I  appeal  to  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men, and  trust  that  their  testimony  will 
afford  some  reparation  for  the  wound  which 
has  been  inflicted  on  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
by  the  accusation  which  has  been  preferred 
against  him. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  :  I  >rould  not 
for  a  single  moment  trouble  the  House,  or 
add  a  word  to  what  has  been  said  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Limerick 
(Mr.  Monsell),  whose  testimony,  as  living 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dr. 
Ryan,  must  be  far  more  powerful  and  in- 
fluential on  the  House  than  anything  I  can 
advance,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
made  a  direct  appeal  to  me.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  responding  to  that  appeal.  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  Dr.  Ryan's  personal 
acquaintance;  I  have  never  seen  him  in  my 
life;  but,  during  my  short  acquaintance 
with  Ireland,  it  did  so  happen  that  his 
character  was  brought  under  my  notice; 
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and  that,  in  reference  to  the  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Clare,  there  were  many  occa- 
sions on  which  I  heard  him  most  highly 
spoken  of.  Therefore,  I  can  state  that  my 
belief  is,  that  there  is  no  character  that 
stands  higher  than  does  the  character  of 
Dr.  Ryan.  I  never  heard  but  one  opinion 
of  him;  and  my  belief  is,  that  all  persons, 
of  whatever  political  party  or  religious 
creed,  consider  him  to  bear  the  most  exem- 
plary character  in  every  respect.  So  far 
from  being  in  any  way  subject  to  the 
charge  of  being  an  accessary  before  the 
fact  to  any  crime  whatever,  I  believe  Dr. 
Ryan  has  most  studiously  devoted  himself 
to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
calling,  and  has  always  kept  himself  aloof 
from  all  species  of  political  agitation,  never 
mixing  himself  up  with  any  political  con- 
tests, but  invariably  maintaining  the  char- 
acter of  affirm  and  undeviating  friend  of 
peace  and  order. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  I  was  not  in 
the  House  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Brid- 
port  made  use  of  those  expressions  which 
referred  to  Dr.  Ryan.  Had  I  been  pre- 
sent, so  well  am  I  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  that  distinguished  Prelate,  I 
should  have  risen  at  once,  and  have  stated 
my  utter  disbelief  that  Dr.  Ryan  had  ever 
been  guilty  of  any  act  that  was  unworthy 
a  Christian  bishop.  I  believe  that  no 
Church  can  boast  of  any  member  who 
affords  a  brighter  example  of  a  true  pastor 
of  a  Christian  Church  than  Dr.  Ryan.  I 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  but  I  had  ample  means 
when  in  Ireland  of  knowing  his  character. 
He  always  studiously  abstained  from  mix- 
ing himself  up  witli  political  agitations, 
and  courageously  supported  law  and  order 
in  Ireland,  and  always  deported  himself 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  sacred  station 
he  holds.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said 
about  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland  in  the  course  of  these  debates, 
and  expressions  have  been  quoted  as  hav- 
ing fallen  from  the  lips  of  some  Catholic 
clergymen.  Now,  I  condemn  those  expres- 
sions as  strongly  as  any  man.  I  hold  such 
language  to  be  most  dangerous  and  crimi- 
nal, coming  from  the  lips  of  any  man,  but 
dangerous  and  criminal  in  the  highest  de- 
gree when  used  by  men  holding  a  sacred 
office.  Such  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  has  been  strongly 
and  justly  reprobated  by  the  newspapers. 
I  do  not  regret  it;  but  what  I  do  regret  is, 
that  the  public  should  be  induced,  by  rea- 
son of  such  language  and  conduct,  to  lose 
2H 
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Bight  of  the  meritorious  course  pursued  by 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  who,  in  the  very  worst  times, 
were  exposing  themselves  to  obloquy  among 
their  own  people  by  inculcating  the  maxims 
of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  by  restrainmg 
the  passions  of  their  coimtrymen.  lam 
satisfied  that,  if  the  whole  truth  were 
known  as  to  the  conduct  of  those  men,  it 
would  prove  that  we  owed  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of 
Ireland.  I  hope  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try will  never  run  away  with  the  idea  that, 
as  a  class,  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
are  chargeable  with  the  obliquities  which 
have  been  alleged  of  a  few,  and  that  they 
will  confine  their  censure  to  those  only 
who  have  used  the  language  to  which  so 
much  attention  has  been  directed  in  the 
course  of  these  debates. 

Mr.  STAFFORD :  I  am  extremely  ob- 
liged  to  my  hon.  Friend  for  having  appeal- 
ed to  me  on  this  occasion,  because  it  gives 
me  great  gratification  and  real  pleasure  to 
bear  my  public  testimony  to  the  worth  and 
excellence  of  so  good  a  man  as  Dr.  Ryan. 
I  have  an  advantage  over  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  inasmuch 
as  I  claim  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  right  rev.  Prelate,  I  have  witnessed 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Ryan  in  seasons  of  ex- 
citement and  of  extraordinary  difficulties, 
when  disease  and  want  were  prevalent  in 
his  diocese;  and  I  can  truly  say,  that  fore- 
most amongst  those  whom  I  should  enume- 
rate as  the  best  specimens  of  the  real 
Christian  character,  would  be  the  right  rev. 
Prelate.  It  has  been  often  said,  that 
whenever  anybody  is  attacked  in  this 
House,  there  are  always  Members  ready 
to  rise  and  declare  that  the  party  attacked 
was  the  very  best  of  mankind.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  can  only  say  that  on  this  occa- 
sion I  have  been  occupied  all  day  in 
searching  the  charge  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late fur  an  extract  which  would  justify  the 
accusation  made  against  him.  I  confess 
that  the  only  passages  I  have  met  with  are 
those  which,  in  my  opinion,  arc  just,  and 
right,  and  proper,  as  containing  strictures 
with  regard  to  the  faults  of  all  classes  in 
Ireland.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport 
can  point  out  any  other  passages,  he  will 
no  doubt  state  them  to  the  House. 

Mil.  COCHRANE  :  It  is  painful  to  me 
to  accuse,  or  tO  appear  to  be  wantonly 
casting  any  unjust  charge  against  any  gen- 
tleman, more  especially  a  minister  of  the 
Church.  I  can  only  say  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  commenced  this  discussion  to- 


night, and  to  those  hon.  Members  irlio 
have  given  their  testimony  in  favour  of  Dr. 
Ryan,  that  I  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment, 
after  the  testimony  they  have  so  bome» 
that  Dr.  Ryan  was  unguardedly  led  into 
the  use  of  Uiose  expressions  which  I  qnot- 
ed  last  evening;  and,  as  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  are  now  here  were  not  present 
on  the  former  occasion,  I  will  again  read 
the  quotation  to  the  House.  I  did  not  ac- 
cuse  Dr.  Ryan  of  instigating  to  crime,  but 
of  making  use  of  language  calculated  to 
excite  the  people  to  the  commission  of 
crime.     Dr.  Ryan  said — 

"  The  higher  classes  were  forgetful  of  their 
Christian  obligations ;  they  treated  the  poor  like 
cattle  ;  they  were  cold  and  oaUous  to  the  voice  of 
humanity— -dead  to  all  feelings  of  compassion- 
untouched  by  the  cries  of  famine,  the  'wailinffs  of 
hunger,  the  lamentations  of  women  and  chilaren, 
and  the  terrible  condition  of  the  poor  man ;  they 
exercised  over  their  victims  a  system  of  heartiest 
cruelty,  calculated  to  bring  down  vengeance  firom 
heaven  upon  them." 

For  anything  I  know,  Dr.  Ryan  may  be  a 
most  excellent  man;  but,  as  a  Member  of 
this  House,  I  still  contend  that  that  is  not 
language  for  a  minister  of  peace  to  use. 

Sm  B.  HALL :  What  has  been  read  by 
the  hon.  Member  did  certainly  form  a  part 
of  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ryan.  It  was  my 
intention  to  have  addressed  the  House  last 
night,  and  to  have  answered  the  charge 
brought  against  Dr.  Ryan  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bridport.  I  felt  it  was  my 
duty  to  do  so,  because  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Session  I  ventured  to  express  an 
earnest  hope  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Irish 
Church  would  take  into  consideration  the 
conduct  of  certain  of  their  priesthood,  and 
exert  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  incul- 
cating into  their  minds — (I  spoke  not  of 
the  whole  body,  but  only  of  a  portion  of 
them) — and  not  only  into  the  minds  of  the 
priesthood,  but  also  into  the  minds  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland,  what  was  their 
duty,  not  only  towards  their  country,  but 
towards  each  other.  It  was  my  intention 
last  night  to  read  a  portion  of  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Ryan.  Had  I  done  so,  I  shoiud 
not  only  have  read  that  part  which  has  just 
been  quoted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Brid- 
port, but  also  a  subsequent  portion  of  it, 
which  would  show  that  it  was  very  different 
indeed  from  tho  speech  which  I  had  occa- 
sion to  quote  on  the  first  night  of  the  Ses- 
sion. No  half-hour  was  allowed  by  Dr. 
Ryan  to  elapse  between  the  instigation  to 
crime  and  the  exhortation  to  peace;  but 
the  very  words  which  followed  the  passage 
quoted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport, 
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were  words  of  counsel  and  instruction  to 
the  people.     The  words  are — 

"  But,  while  thus  yiewing  tho  state  of  the  up- 
per classes  in  society,  let  us  not  forget  the  niiddlo 
or  tho  low ;  let  us  descend  a  step,  and  view  the 
opposite  sido  of  the  picture.  There  are  many 
complaints  urged  hy  the  tenant  against  the  land- 
lord. The  tenant  considers  his  position  deplora- 
bloi  and  attributes  his  misfortunes  to  tho  landlord. 
I  ask,  are  the  tenants  themselves  what  they  ought 
to  be  ?  Do  they  act  conjointly  with  the  hindlord, 
and,  while  consulting  their  own  interests  and  hap- 
piness, take  a  friendly  part  in  his  ?  Quite  the 
reverse.  Are  not  many  6f  the  tenants  knavish, 
indolent,  and  apathetic,  and  care  not  about  tho 
rights  of  property,  while  they  are  vain  enough  to 
think  that  the  land  should  be  for  their  own  use 
alone.    Both  parties  are  culpable." 

The  Bishop  then  went  on  to  say — 

"  If  the  people  of  this  country  had  not  fiillcn 
back  to  a  state  of  wickedness  and  depravity,  and 
forgotten  in  their  vices  their  Cliristian  obligations, 
how  is  it  possible  that  in  a  land  like  Ireland, 
blessed  with  fertility,  glorious  in  the  produce  of 
nature  and  ample  in  its  natural  resources,  tho 
poorer  classes  should  be  steeped  in  such  wretch- 
edness and  misery  ?  " 

And  again — 

"  I  say,  if  the  land  were  cultivated  by  Christian 
and  industrious  tenants,  and  possessed  by  benevo- 
lent and  generous  landlords,  that  it  would  afford 
four  times  the  produce  that  it  has  now  produced. 
The  land  is  in  a  state  of  wildness,  while  tlie  occu- 
piers and  labourers  indulge  in  wiokcdnesa  and 
depravity.  Oh,  'tis  true  they  will  bemoan  their 
condition,  and  say  *  We  have  no  one  to  pity  or 
sympathise  with  us.'  Such  is  not  tho  case. 
Thousands  63rmpathi8e  with  them — the  bishops 
Bympatliise  witli  them — the  clergy  sympatliise, 
and  the  Legislature  of  this  country  has  recently 
taken  their  condition  into  serious  consideration. 
They  have  enacted  a  poor-law  in  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament— one  of  the  most  important  laws 
that  have  been  framed  for  Ireland  during  the  last 
100  years — a  law  that  will  provide  subsistence  for 
the  poor  man  on  the  very  soil  wliere  ho  was  bom 
— a  law  that  I  often  wished  to  see  enacted,  and 
strove  to  havo  enacted  during  the  last  22  years 
which  I  presided  as  bishop  over  this  dipcese.  But 
while  you  plunder  and  murder  in  the  country — 
while  you  continue  to  disregard  the  laws  of  God 
and  man — your  friends  will  blush  for  your  crimes, 
and  be  slow  to  address  the  Legislature." 

Viscount  MORPETH  :  I  will  not  run 
the  risk  of  prolonging  this  discussion  hj 
entering  into  the  consideration  of  the 
merits  of  the  various  sentences  whicli  have 
Leon  read  from  the  address  of  Dr.  Ryan; 
indeed,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  estimate 
the  many  unhappy  circumstances  prevail- 
ing around  the  right  rev.  Gentleman,  which 
induced  him  to  introduce  into  his  charge — 
not  into  a  speech,  let  it  he  rcmemhered — 
a  rehuke  directed  alike  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  But,  as  my  own  experience 
of  Dr.  Ryan's  character  covers  a  still 
greater  space  of  timo  thou  that  of  cither 


my  nohle  or  right  hon.  successors  in  the 
office  of  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  I  think 
it  due  to  the  suhject  of  this  conversation 
to  state  that,  although  I  never  had  tho 
honour  of  forming  a  personal  acquaintanco 
with  him,  I  have  always  heard  express 
testimony  home  to  his  most  conciHatory 
and  henevolent  cliaracter,  and  to  the  ex- 
emplary manner  in  which  he  devotes  him- 
self, as  a  Christian  hishop,  to  tho  special 
functions  of  his  holy  calling.  And,  if  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me,  referring  to 
a  period  so  long  hack  as  when  I  was  in 
Ireland,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  in  cor- 
responding with  me,  during  a  season  of 
distress,  hore  testimony  to  the  indefatiga- 
hle  exertion  of  his  Christian  hrother  in  co- 
operating with  him  for  the  common  good 
of  the  flock  which  had  claims  upon  their 
joint  exertions. 

Sir  J.  WALSH  was  willing  to  helieve 
that  pr.  Ryan  must  have  ^used  the  lan- 
guage which  had  heen  quoted  from  his 
address  in  a  moment  of  excitement;  hut 
he  could  not  help  thinking  it  an  imfortu- 
natc  circumstance  that  such  expressions 
should  have  heen  employed  at  all  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Be- 
lieving, as  he  did,  from  all  that  he  heard, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ire- 
land discharged  their  duties  in  a  most  ex- 
emplary manner,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
it  was  all  important  to  their  character  that 
they  should,  in  the  strongest  and  most 
public  manner,  disavow  expressions  which, 
if  they  had  heen  correctly  quoted,  must  he 
held  to  he  of  a  most  criminal  nature — which 
had  urged  individuals  amongst  their  flocks 
to  commit  the  crime  of  assassination — and 
which  must  tend  to  pervert  all  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  in  those  who  heard  or 
read  them.  If  the  expressions  to  which 
he  referred  had  been  rightly  quoted,  and 
if  the  circumstances  connected  with  them 
which  had  heen  so  confidently  stated  in  the 
puhlic  papers  were  well  founded,  it  was 
incumhent  on  the  heads  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  exercise  the  authority 
which  they  possessed  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  heads  of  any  other  church  over 
the  memhers  of  their  clergy,  to  control  the 
expression  of  such  sentiments,  and  to  de- 
clare to  the  world  their  utter  condemnation 
of  them. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  complained  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  heen  attacked  upon  no  better  authority 
than  newspaper  reports.  None  of  the  ac- 
cusations prefened  against  Catholic  cler- 
gymen had  yet  been  substantiated  by 
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proof.  The  lion.  Baronet  who  had  last 
addressed  the  House  had  taken  upon  him- 
self to  lecture  the  Catholic  clergy;  hut  he 
thought  he  might  venture  to  say  that  they 
would  pay  very  little  attention  to  his  lec- 
ture. He  would  take  the  liberty  of  hear- 
ing his  humble  testimonj^  to  the  merits  of 
his  lordship  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan.  He 
had  always  avoided  having  any  connexion 
with  political  agitation,  and  was,  indeed, 
the  last  man  who  would  make  use  of  lan- 
guage calculated  to  incite  any  one  to  the 
commission  of  crime.  Another  prelate, 
the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  M'Hale,  had  also  been 
censured  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport 
for  the  use  of  improper  language;  but  the 
language  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  quoted 
amounted  merely  to  a  congratulation  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  on  the  unexampled 
patience  with  which  they  had  borne  their 
misery.  Could  any  one  deny  that  his  un- 
happy countrymen  had  endured  their  suf- 
ferings with  patience  and  resignation? 
The  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  had  no 
concern  in  the  atrocities  of  which  so  much 
had  lately  been  heard.  They  were  the 
acts  of  wretches  who  were  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  Church,  and  had  not  approached  the 
sacraments  for  years. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  said,  that  as  an 
Irish  Member  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
had  heard  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  with  great  pain; 
but  now  he  rejoiced  at  those  charges  hav- 
ing been  made,  because  the  circumstance 
had  afforded  hon.  Members  who  appre- 
ciated the  merits  of  that  body  of  men  an 
opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  their 
character.  From  some  of  those  who  had 
assailed  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  he  ex- 
pected better  things.  He  had  always 
looked  upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
as  the  friend  of  Ireland,  and  he  was  dis- 
posed to  believe  him  so  still ;  but  he  re- 
gretted to  hear  that  hon.  Member  last 
night  make  a  wholesale  attack  upon  the 
Catholic  clergy.  Without  meaning  offence, 
he  must  say  that  he  was  both  grieved  and 
surprised  to  hear  the  unwarrantable  and 
untounded  charges  which  had  been  directed 
against  the  Catholic  clergy  by  the  hon. 
Members  for  Montrose  and  Bridport.  For 
his  part,  he  entirely  concurred  in  every 
sentiment  contained  in  the  extract  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport  had  read 
that  evening.  There  were  in  Ireland 
2,500  Catholic  clergymen,  governed  by 
four  archbishops  and  24  bishops,  and  that 
body  of  ecclesiastics  administered  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  7,000,000  of  people. 


Those  figures  alone  ought  to  convince  hon. 
Members  that  the  percentage  of  hiim«D 
life  sacrificed  in  Ireland  was  small  indeed 
in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Marylebone  had  referred  to  the  language 
attributed  to  Dr.  Laffan.  He  (Mr.  Rej- 
nolds)  was  not  prepared  to  defend  that 
language;  on  the  contrary,  he  condemned 
it,  and  regretted  that  it  had  been  used. 
It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  hon. 
Baronet's  Irish  correspondent  did  not  send 
him  a  garbled  account  of  Dr.  Laffan's 
speech;  but  it  was  singular  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  did  not  read  to  the  House  another 
part  of  that  speech,  in  which  the  rev.  gen- 
tleman said  that — 

"  Did  he  stand  up  in  defence  of  murder  ?  God 
forbid  !  He  had  ever  preached,  as  fiu*  as  his 
humble  intellect  could  direct,  and  with  all  the 
sincerity  and  energy  with  which  his  soul  was  ani- 
mated, that  the  blood  of  man  called  to  heaven  for 
vengeance,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  murderer 
would  come  to  his  own  destruction  ;  that  even  if 
he  avoided  the  consequences  of  crime  in  this 
world,  which  was  almost  impossible,  still  that  in 
passing  the  frontiers  of  eternity  the  Lord  of  all 
Hosts  would  seize  the  criminal  and  deal  on  him 
that  eternal  judgment  which  they  were  told 
awaited  the  murderer." 

When  language  of  an  opposite  description 
had  been  quoted  from  Dr.  Laffan's  speech, 
it  was  only  fair  that  he  should  have  credit 
for  such  passages  as  that  which  he  had 
just  read  to  the  House.  At  the  same  time, 
he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
thought  it  was  highly  culpable  in  any  per- 
son, but  more  especially  in  a  clergyman, 
to  use  to  an  assembly  easily  excited  lan- 
guage which  was  likely  to  be  miscon- 
strued. As  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  was  held,  he  would  mention  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  sent  Dr.  Kennedy, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Kilaloe, 
and  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  a  special 
letter  of  thanks  for  their  exertions  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  the  country. 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND) 
BILL— COMMITTEE. 

On  the  Motion  for  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  on  the  Crime  and  Outrage 
(Ireland)  Bill, 

Sir  W.  VERNER  said,  unwilling  as  he 
was  to  detain  the  Bill  from  going  into 
Committee,  yet  he  felt  that  upon  a  mea- 
sure of  such  vast  importance  to  Ireland, 
he  could  not  avoid  making  one  or  two  ob- 
servations. However  he  might  rejoice  at 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  even  at  this  late 
period,  bringing  forward  any  measure  cal- 
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culated  to  give  protection  to  the  lives  and 
properties  of  the  industrious  and  well-dis- 
posed persons  in  Ireland — yet  he  could 
not  avoid  expressing  his  very  great  regret 
that  they  should,  for  so  long  a  time,  have 
neglected  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  re- 
presentations so  often  repeated  of  the  in- 
creasing evils  of  that  country.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  had  raised  his  voice, 
humhle  as  it  was,  to  warn  the  nohle  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  those 
acting  with  him,  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences that  must  ensue  from  the  indis- 
criminate purchase  and  use  of  firearms  in 
Ireland.  He  had  done  so,  because  the 
experience  of  many  years  had  taught  him 
that  the  Irish  peasantry  were  not  a  people 
in  whose  hands  arms  could  indiscrimin- 
ately, with  safety,  he  trusted.  The  pur- 
port of  his  Motion  was  to  obtain  further 
proof  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Arms 
Bill  had  been  most  pernicious  in  its  con- 
sequences. He  knew  that  arms  were 
eagerly  and  extensively  purchased — that 
they  were  purchased  by  men  from  whom  it 
was  most  desirable  they  should  be  with- 
held— and  that  they  were  purchased  with 
the  worst  designs  by  the  worst  characters 
— all  this  it  was  his  object  to  show.  He 
believed  such  a  privilege  had  never  before 
been  conferred  by  a  sane  legislature  upon 
such  a  class  of  beings  as  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  it  in  Ireland.  When  (con- 
tinued the  hon.  Gentleman)  in  a  coun- 
try like  Ireland,  the  assassin  who  can 
be  hired  to  take  life,  and  the  peaceable 
subject  who  desires  to  defend  life  and  pro- 
perty, are  offered  indiscriminately  permis- 
sion to  have  arms,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
murders  should  be  so  frequent.  Is  it  to 
bo  wondered  at  that  when  the  representa- 
tives from  every  county  and  every  borough 
in  Ireland  meet  here  to  discharge  their 
duty,  they  should  have  dreadful  tidings  to 
tell  from  their  different  districts,  and  still 
more  lamentable  forebodmgs  of  worse 
things  to  come  ?  It  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  hon.  Members  who  legislate  for 
Ireland,  that  there  is  one  peculiarity  in 
the  condition  of  that  country  which  de- 
mands especial  care  and  consideration — 
the  feeling  entertained  by  the  people  is 
favourable  to  the  murderer — their  disposi- 
tion is  to  screen — ^to  protect  him.  He 
(Sir  William  Vomer)  was  not  going  to 
inquire  how  this  was  brought  about ; 
whether  from  education  or  example  ;  whe- 
ther from  those  deep-rooted  hatreds  they 
had  been  taught  to  entertain  from  their 
earliest  youth,  or  from  those  secret  combi- 


nations which  unhappily  extend  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  fact  is  undeniable.  The  assassin 
may  exercise  his  inhuman  trade  of  murder, 
without  encountering  the  abhorrence  of  men 
as  yet  unstained  with  blood — without  any 
feeling  of  danger  from  those  who  know 
his  crimes.  He  may  attend  the  fields  of 
labour,  and  the  house  of  prayer.  He  may 
be  seen  at  the  fairs  and  markets,  at  the 
assizes  and  the  sessions.  He  may  mix 
with  those  who  may  be  led  by  curiosity, 
or,  perhaps,  some  worse  feeling,  to  view 
the  body  of  his  victim  weltering  in  his 
blood  by  the  road  side.  He  may  be  pre- 
sent at  the  inquest,  and,  it  is  not  im- 
possible, be  found  amongst  the  persons, 
who,  upon  their  oaths,  found  a  verdict  of 
wilful  murder  against  some  person  or  per- 
sons unknown.  He  may  converse  freely 
with  those  who  knew  he  '*  did  the  deed," 
and  walk  leisurely  away — nay,  more,  he 
may  plead  the  crime  he  has  committed  as 
a  claim  to  hospitality  and  protection,  and 
find  his  claim  admitted.  Such  a  time  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  indiscriminate 
possession  of  arms  was  most  unseasonable, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  evil.  The  poor 
were  taught  they  had  a  claim,  not  on  the 
rich,  but  upon  the  industrious  for  support. 
It  was  not  said  wealthy  men  ought  to  main- 
tain you,  but  landlords  and  fkrmers  are 
bound  to  do  so — they  owe  it  to  you.  What 
did  this  mean  ?  How  was  it  understood  ? 
That  the  idle  and  disorderly  should  de- 
mand from  poor  people  like  themselves, 
because  they  were  industrious,  to  main- 
tain them  in  their  evil  ways — to  become 
impoverished  and  ruined,  that  they  might 
live  and  riot  at  ease.  Thus  were  the  classes 
arrayed  against  each  other — the  ill-disposed 
and  idle  against  the  good  and  orderly.  He 
would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  period  when  the  Arms  Bill  was 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  what  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
was  reported  to  have  said  :— 

**  The  question  now  is,  whether  the  House  will 
agree  that  all  powers  in  the  matter  shall  be  taken 
away  from  the  Government;  and  that  any  person 
in  Ireland  shall  have  any  arms  that  they  please, 
and  introduce  gunpowder,  and  sell  that  gunpowder 
and  arms  in  any  part  of  the  interior  or  along  the 
coast.  He  (the  noble  Lord)  would  say,  that  hia 
belief  was,  that  by  this  course  they  would  be  giv- 
ing encouragement  to  outrage,  and  that  there 
would  be  more  loss  of  life  in  Ireland,  by  allowing 
the  Bill  to  expire,  than  if  it  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. There  was  no  doubt,  if  the  Bill  was  thrown 
out,  that  persons  would  go  about  selling  their 
assistance  to  commit  murder." 

The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  car- 
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ried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three  in  a 
House  of  aeventy-nine  Members.  On  the 
Saturday  following,  to  a  question  from 
Mr.  Escott,  then  Member  for  Winchester, 
Sir  G.  Grey,  the  hon.  Baronet  who  has 
introduced  the  present  Bill,  said,  "  It  was 
intended  pro  forma  to  go  into  Committee 
on  the  Irish  Arms  Bill,  on  the  Monday 
following,  in  its  amended  shape."  On 
Monday  the  noble  Lord  withdrew  the  Bill, 
and  '*  assured  the  House  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  determined,  at  all  events,  that 
the  security  of  life  and  property  in  Ireland 
should  not  in  their  hands  be  thminished." 
He  would  now  advert  to  a  remarkable  co- 
incidence, which  occasioned  considerable 
surprise  at  the  time.  A  gentleman  pos- 
sessing great  power  and  extensive  influ- 
ence, of  whose  memory  he  (Sir  W.  Vomer) 
would  not  speak  one  word  of  disrespect,  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  the  Arms  Bill, 
at  a  repeal  meeting  in  Dublin,  on  the  same 
day  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  made  a 
communication,  to  the  same  effect,  in  his 
place  in  Parliament.  The  intelligence  it 
made  manifest  between  Conciliation  Hall 
and  the  Cabinet  boded  no  good  to  Ireland; 
and  when,  on  the  same  day,  a  Minister  an- 
nounced in  Parliament  and  Mr.  0 'Council 
proclaimed  in  Ireland  that  it  had  become 
every  man's  admitted  right  to  arm  himself, 
all  that  was  required  to  invest  murder  with 
a  character  of  justice  was  done.  He  should 
like  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord,  were 
ho  in  his  place,  but,  in  his  absence,  he 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  re- 
presented him,  how  long  he  thought  this 
state  of  things  would  be  tolerated  in  Eng- 
land ?  Did  he  not  know  that  before  six 
weeks  had  passed  over  the  deputations 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  would  reach 
from  his  Lordships'  residence  in  Chesham- 
placo  to  his  office  in  Downing-strect,  and 
that  the  table  of  the  House  would  not  con- 
tain one  twentieth  part  of  the  petitions 
that  would  be  laid  upon  it  ?  But  the  case 
was  (lifFercnt:  Ireland  was  the  scene  of 
action — the  landlords  the  victims.  The 
noble  Lord,  had,  no  doubt,  been  told  that 
landlords  have  brought  it  all  upon  them- 
selves. The  noble  Lord  has,  no  doubt, 
also  heard  that  the  crime  of  the  assassin 
was  the  act  of  the  moment,  while  the  of- 
fence of  the  landlord  was  the  guilt  of  years, 
and  this  in  extenuation  of  the  murderer. 
He  would  ask,  can  anything  palliate  mur- 
der ?  and  yet  it  is  attempted  to  be  done, 
even  in  that  House.  He  would  tell  the 
noble  Lord  that  this  is  no  ordinary  case — 
the  blood  of  murdered  men  cries  aloud  for 


vengeance.  Their  widows — ^their  chfldren 
— their  families — ^their  friends  callloiidlj 
upon  the  noble  Lord,  not  for  blood — too 
much  blood  has  been  shed  already — ^but 
for  protection — for  that  protectioii  for 
themselves  which  was  denied  to  th^  hus- 
bands— their  fathers  —their  moth«»,  when. 
living.  He  had  upon  the  same  occasion 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House,  from 
Roscrea,  signed  by  eight  magistrates, 
three  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  all 
the  respectable  inhabitants,  in  which  they 
represented,  *'  that  on  the  previous  fair 
day  arms  were  sold  by  auction  in  the  street, 
and  eagerly  bought  by  crowds  of  the  tenant 
order."  A  Mr.  Watson,  whose  son  was 
flred  at  and  dangerously  wounded,  writes 
— **  Owing  to  the  general  armament,  the 
whole  population  of  the  tenant  order  in 
Ireland  may  walk  the  country  with  their 
guns  primed  and  loaded  at  all  hours. 
Spain  was  never  worse — ^you  [can  get  a 
man  shot  for  half-a-crown. "  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  concluded  the  reading  of  his 
catalogue  by  an  observation  which  he  (Sir 
W.  Vomer)  considered  of  no  great  import- 
ance, more  particularly  as  concurring  fully 
with  the  opinions  he  had  expressed,  and 
supporting  the  statement  he  had  made  in 
May  last;  thus  he  could  not  refrain  from 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  **  he  had 
concluded  his  lamentable  catalogue  of  out- 
rages and  murders,  and  as  every  case 
which  he  had  brought  forward,  and  which 
constitutes  a  type  of  that  long  catalogue 
of  crimes  which  have  been  committed — ^in 
every  case  the  crimes  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  the  means  of  firearms.  He 
had  now  only  to  refer  to  a  letter  he  had 
received  within  the  last  week  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  county  which  he  (Sir  W, 
Vomer)  had  the  honour  to  represent,  and 
which  would  show  to  the  House  the  opinion 
entertained  in  this  country  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.  The  gentleman,  who  is  a  cler- 
gyman, had  applied  to  several  assurance 
offices  in  London  to  insure  his  life  for  a 
small  sum — ^he  had  received  the  same  an- 
swer from  them  aU,  one  of  which  he  in- 
closed, and  which  the  hon.  Member  would 
read  to  the  House: — 

"  Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  inform 
you,  that  we  do  not  grant  assuranoes  upon  ths 
lives  of  persona  resident  in  Ireland." 

He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath,  in  his  recommendation  to  the  Go- 
vernment, not  to  allow  any  other  measure 
to  interfere  with  the  one  now  before  the 
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House,  and  which  was  so  loudly  called  for 
in  Ireland,  He  had  no  doubt  when  the 
ordinary  laws  of  the  land  were  respected, 
and  the  people  showed  that  obedience  which 
was  due  to  the  constituted  authorities,  any 
further  measures  which  might  be  deemed 
advisable  for  tho  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  would  be  adopted.  But  he 
never  could  give  his  consent  to  make  terms 
with  rebels,  as  long  as  they  retained  arms 
in  their  hands. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  entertained  the  strong- 
est  possible  objection  to  the  Bill.  Ho  did 
not  think  the  Castle  of  Dublin  could  be 
safely  entrusted  with  an  unlimited  discre- 
tion over  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. The  only  thing  established  by  tho 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey)  was,  that 
tho  system  by  which  Ireland  had  been  go- 
verned, had  utterly  and  lamentably  failed; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  failure 
that  the  House  was  called  upon  to  confer 
this  absolute  discretion  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. When  tho  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
acknowledged  the  failure  of  that  system, 
it  might  have  been  concluded  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
make  the  common  law  of  this  realm,  and 
of  Ireland,  a  light  to  his  footsteps;  but 
although  he  admitted  that  the  statutes  for 
the  repression  of  crime  in  Ireland  had  ut- 
terly failed,  his  conclusion  was  that  there 
should  be  more  statutes.  He  abhorred,  as 
much  as  any  one  could,  tho  crimes  that  had 
been  committed  in  Ireland;  and  he  did  not 
imdcrstand  what  right  any  Member  of  that 
House  had  to  address  those  opposed  to  the 
Bill  in  terms  implying  an  imputation  of  a 
most  degrading  and  insulting  kind.  He 
believed  the  present  measure  was  utterly 
useless  for  the  repression  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land, and  would  be  effectual  only  for  the 
introduction  of  a  state  of  things  scarcely 
inferior  in  its  mischievous  character  to  that 
state  of  things  which  the  proposed  Bill  was 
designed  to  remedy.  He  should  be  the 
last  person  to  deny  the  great  merit  of  Lord 
Clarendon;  but  he  did  not  think  it  right  to 
have  the  country  placed  at  the  absolute 
discretion  of  any  man.  There  was  no  pub- 
lic man  in  whose  integrity  and  ability  he 
had  more  confidence  than  in  the  right  hon. 
Baronet;  but  that  consideration  would  not 
for  a  moment  affect  his  determination  to 
oppose  a  Bill  which  would  invest  him,  after 
all — ^for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  only  his 
delegate — with  absolute  power  over  Ire- 
land. This  Bill  had  been  framed  in  Eng- 
land and  upon  English  advice,  and  did  not 
come  recommended  to  the  House  by  a  sin- 


gle suffirage  or  suggestion  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Channd.  Had  the  Bill  pro- 
posed that  the  magbtrates  should  be  em- 
powered to  grant  the  use  of  arms  to  such 
as  paid  taxes  and  poor-rates,  he  might 
have  been  prepared  to  support  it.  But  it 
prohibited  all  persons  whatsoever  (with  the 
exception  of  a  few  privileged  persons  enu- 
merated in  the  Bill)  however  high  or  low, 
however  loyal  or  disloyal  they  might  be, 
from  having  or  using  firearms  for  self- 
defence  against  nocturnal  or  mid-day  vio- 
lence. And  whilst  it  proposed  to  deprive 
the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  in  Ireland  of 
the  privileges  which  they  ought  to  enjoy 
according  to  the  common  law  of  the  em- 
pire, it  also  seemed  to  cast  reproach  upon 
the  gentry  and  magistrates  of  Ireland,  for 
it  provided  that  the  power  of  licensing 
should  not  be  exercised  by  the  local  ma- 
gistrates, but  should  be  confined  to  those 
whom  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  residing  in 
Dublin  Castle,  chose  to  delegate.  He  had 
heard  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Marylebone  (Lord  Dudley  Stuart),  and 
other  hon.  Members  state  that  if  the  Bill 
did  not  meet  the  views  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives, they  were  bound  to  produce  a 
better  measure  in  its  stead.  He  could  not 
say  that  he  saw  the  force  of  that  argu- 
ment. He  thought,  that  if  the  Legisla- 
ture was  determined  on  destroying  all  in- 
dependent jurisdiction  within  tho  kingdom 
of  Ireland — if  they  were  resolved,  in  their 
superior  wisdom,  to  prevent  Irishmen  from 
having  the  management  of  their  own  af- 
fairs— if  they  would  think,  speak,  and  act 
for  Ireland,  they  must  at  all  events  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  full  responsibility  of 
their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  and 
were  not  entitled  to  call  ,upon  those  who 
told  them  that  failure  would  be  the  result 
of  their  present  measure,  to  state  what 
they  would  have  done  had  they  been  in  the 
place  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  But  he 
nad  no  hesitation  to  answer  the  objections 
of  hon.  Members  who  supported  this  Bill, 
by  stating  his  conviction  that  all  the  evils 
under  which  Ireland,  and  he  might  also 
add  England,  at  present  groaned,  were 
owing  exclusively  to  our  departure  from 
the  common  law.  He  wished  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  would  proceed  in  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  upon  the  old  principle  of 
local  responsibility  for  local  crime;  and 
that  he  would  impose  upon  a  district, 
within  which  a  murder  had  been  committed 
without  the  murderer  having  been  disco- 
vered,  tho  burden  of  providing  for  the 
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family  of  the  deceased.  The  people  under 
BTich  a  system  would  do  all  in  their  power 
to  drive  the  ill-disposed  and  the  outlaw 
from  their  herders.  He  called  upon  the 
Government  to  carry  into  effect  the  wise 
proposition  of  their  late  Sovereign.  The 
memhers  of  the  Melhoume  Administration 
knew  well  what  he  meant.  He  alluded  to 
that  wise  proposition  of  King  William  IV., 
which  he  had  devised  for  the  good  of  Eng- 
land, and  which  they  intercepted.  Let 
them  estahlish  that  system  of  rural  muni- 
cipalities recommended  hy  the  late  King, 
so  that  the  usurpations  of  the  Legislature 
might  he  aholished  one  by  one,  and  the 
common  law,  the  first  departure  from  which 
was  the  first  commencement  of  crime, 
might  bo  fully  re-established.  If  they  did 
that,  they  would  give  the  people  of  Ireland 
an  interest  in  the  repression  of  crime,  and 
the  preservation  of  order.  The  administra- 
tion of  justice  would  then  cease  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  it  was  now  in  that  country,  a 
foreign  function;  the  Irish  people  would 
not  then  be  governed  by  a  suspected  Trea- 
sury and  a  distrusted  Executive.  They 
would  then  see  realised  in  Ireland  that 
which  had  been  recently  realised  in  some 
of  the  districts  of  British  India,  where 
agrarian  injustice  having  been  put  an  end 
to,  agrarian  outrages  also  ceased,  and  the 
country  was  restored  to  tranquillity.  The 
present  system  of  centralisation  was  the 
great  cause  of  the  evils  of  Ireland.  He  ob- 
jected to  this  Bill  on  principle,  but  he 
would  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from 
trespassing  upon  the  House  during  its  pro- 
gress. He  had  not  as  yet  opposed  that 
progress  with  any  factious  opposition.  To 
meet  any  Bill  with  such  a  course  was  at  all 
times  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter,  and 
could  only  be  authorised  by  the  concur- 
rence of  various  circumstances  :  that  was 
to  say,  first,  an  indisposition  upon  the 
part  of  the  House  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments that  might  be  brought  forward 
against  it ;  secondly,  the  existence  out 
of  doors  of  a  decided  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of  the  poo- 
dle; and,  thirdly,  the  presence  within  that 
House  of  a  compact  and  united  minority. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  circumstance, 
he  could  not  say  that  there  had  been  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
listen  to  the  opponents  of  the  measure. 
As  to  the  second,  he  regretted  the  absence 
of  that  strong  and  enlightened  opposition 
to  the  measure  out  of  doors  which  might 
have  been  expected;  and,  as  to  the  third, 
the  existence  of  unity  of  action  on  the  part 


of  the  minority,  the  less  he  said  on  that 
perhaps  the  better. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  could  not  agree  with 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who,  in  opposing  the 
Bill,  had  thrown  out  strong  imputations 
against  the  Government  for  bringing  in 
this  Bill,  because  they  had  on  former  occa- 
sions opposed  measures  of  coercion  towards 
Ireland.  From  1833,  when  he  first  had 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  had 
opposed  coercion,  because  he  thought  it 
was  not  a  proper  mode  of  legislation,  and 
that  instead  of  using  severe  means  they 
should  search  out  and  remove  the  causes 
of  those  evils.  But  the  present  Bill  seemed 
to  him  introduced  under  circumstances  and 
to  be  a  character  totally  different.  There 
had  been  Governments  that  not  only  ignor- 
ed but  denied  the  existence  of  the  evils  of 
Ireland;  but  a  change  had  come  over  pub- 
lic opinion  since  those  days,  and  there  was 
now  a  general  belief  that  the  misery  and 
crimes  of  the  peasantry  arose  from  the  un- 
certainty of  the  tenure,  and  from  the  un- 
certainty whether  they  could  reap  their 
crops  or  derive  any  advantage  from  their 
labour.  He  would  just  read  what  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  said  in  his  speech  on  June 
15,  when  opposing  the  second  reading  of 
the  Coercion  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Tam worth : — 

**  The  possession  of  land  in  Ireland  is  that 
which  makes  the  difibrence  between  the  existence 
and  starvation  of  the  peasantry ;  and  therefore 
their  ejectment  from  their  holdings  is  the  cause 
of  violence  and  crime  in  Ireland." 

It  was  not  possible  to  express  the  cause  of 
these  evils  more  clearly.  The  noble  Lord 
went  on  to  infer  that  this  state  of  things 
must  be  put  an  end  to  by  passing  measures 
to  increase  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  to 
place  the  land  more  within  the  reach  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  In  pursuance  of  that 
policy,  and  of  the  course  to  which  he  was 
pledged,  he  had  introduced  and  carried 
that  great  act  of  justice,  of  mercy  to  the 
Irish  peasantry,  which  might  be  denomi- 
nated the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, for  it  gave  the  solemn  sanction  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  nation  to  the  principle 
that  no  man  should  for  the  future  die  of 
starvation  in  Ireland,  without  the  responsi- 
bility resting  on  the  Government  of  the 
country.  He  regretted  extremely  that  a 
measure  introduced  last  year,  which  might 
be  considered  one  of  the  series  for  placing 
at  the  disposal  of  the  peasantry  those  large 
portions  of  land  which  were  now  locked 
up  by  the  landlords,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
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dog-in-the-manger  policy,  had  not  been 
Buccessfullj  carried  out,  and  looked  with 
expectation  to  measures  of  a  similar  char- 
acter from  the  Government  of  the  noble 
Lord.  On  one  of  those  promised  by  the  no- 
ble Lord — ^namely,  that  with  respect  to  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant — he 
set  the  highest  possible  value;  for  he  be- 
lieved that  to  the  absence  of  security  of 
tenure,  and  to  the  uneasy  feeling  which 
thence  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
might  be  traced  the  origin  of  all  those 
crimes  and  disturbances  which  agitated  the 
country.  He  was  convinced  the  noble 
Lord  had  arrived  at  the  true  opinion  on 
this  point,  and  that  the  House  agreed  with 
him;  but  he  doubted  very  much  whether 
the  public  out  of  doors  had  reached  the 
same  degree  of  enlightenment,  and  he  had 
heard  statements  and  assertions  which  con- 
firmed him  in  the  belief  that  erroneous 
impressions  existed  on  this  subject.  It 
had  been  said  that  outrages  in  Ireland 
were  confined  to  a  very  few  districts,  but 
he  begged  the  House  and  the  country  not 
to  lay  ihat  **  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls."  The  system  had  been  going  on 
for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and 
though  its  effects  were  for  the  time  con- 
fined to  particular  districts,  these  were  but 
the  local  eruptiQns  of  a  deep-seated,  long- 
continued,  and  widely-spread  general  dis- 
ease. The  constabulary  returns  of  the 
number  of  agrarian  outrages  in  1845,  pre- 
sented to  the  House  in  1846,  would  prove 
this,  foi;  on  looking  to  it  he  found  there 
was  hardly  a  county  in  Ireland  in  which 
cases  of  the  kind  not  prevail,  from  6  or  8 
in  Antrim  and  Armagh,  to  154  in  Clare, 
72  in  Limerick,  74  in  Leitrim,  and  253 
in  Tipperary.  The  cause  of  the  greater 
amount  of  disturbances  in  Clare,  Limerick, 
and  Tipperary,  was,  that  the  soil,  being  for 
the  most  part  of  an  alluvial  character,  was 
suited  for  pasturage,  and  that  the  land- 
lords therefore  endeavoured  to  diminish 
the  numbers  of  the  peasantry  upon  it. 
There  had  been  thus  a  constant  struggle 
going  on  for  years  between  the  people, 
anxious  to  obtain  arable  land,  and  the  land- 
lords, who  were  desirous  of  turning  it  into 
pasture;  or,  as  it  might  be  described  in 
other  words,  a  contest  between  men  and 
women,  and  bullocks  and  sheep,  for  the 
possession  of  the  soil.  Tenant-right  ex- 
isted in  Antrim  and  Armagh,  and  there- 
fore the  number  of  agi'arian  outrages  in 
those  counties  was  less  than  in  Clare, 
Limerick,  and  Tipperary,  where,  in  the 
last  particularly,  it  had  been  frequently 


denied,  and  where  ejectments  were  very 
frequent.  He  could  not  but  quote  to  the 
House  on  this  point  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Cahill  before  the  Devon  Commission,  a 
gentleman  who,  as  Crown  prosecutor  in 
Tipperary,  had  peculiar  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  He 
said — 

"  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  no 
agrarian  outrage  committed  but  that  the  inha- 
bitants about  know  all  the  circumstances  and 
the  parties  concerned. 

**  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  indisposition ; 
is  it  to  terror  or  any  other  cause  ? — In  some  de- 
gree to  terror,  but  there  is  an  actual  indisposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  give  evidence. 
They  belieTe  that  their  own  interests  are  bound 
up  in  the  cause  of  the  parties  committing  these 
murders,  and  any  party  giving  evidence  against 
them  is  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  general 
class  to  which  he  belongs. 

"  Do  you  conceive  that  undue  protection  is 
given  to  the  parties  engaged  in  these  outrages  ? 
— My  impression  is  that  the  occupiers  of  land 
— farmers  and  small  tenants — will  all  receive  a 
man  that  they  know  to  have  been  guilty  of  a 
crime  of  that  description,  and  that  they  will 
harbour  him  and  protect  him,  and  he  is,  in 
point  of  fitct,  looked  upon  as  a  better  man  than 
another  because  he  has  put  down  what  they  call 
a  tyrant.  He  is  sure  of  being  received  wherever 
he  goes,  and  has  the  character  of  what  they  call 
a  *  good  boy.'  " 

Another  witness,  equally  worthy,  whose 
evidence  went  to  the  same  effect,  was  Mr. 
Maurice  Collis,  who  had  been  engaged  as 
agent  to  the  estates  of  Trinitj  College, 
Dublin,  and  was  for  a  long  time  engaged 
in  compiling  statistical  returns.  That  gen- 
tleman said — 

"  I  went  among  the  people  in  Tipperary,  and 
when  I  told  them  the  very  bad  name  their  county 
had  in  every  part  of  Ireland — that  I  should  be 
shortly  in  the  north,  and  that  I  would  scarcely  be 
credited  when  I  mentioned  that  I  trusted  myself 
amongst  them,  a  total  stranger,  and  that  too  on 
inquiries  about  their  lands,  at  such  a  late  hour — 
the  reply  was,  that  there  was  no  danger,  but  that 
they  would  not  be  ground  down  by  any  landlord  or 
agent,  and  that  if  in  other  places  persons  acted  in 
the  same  way,  perhaps  they  might  fare  better.  I 
asked  about  the  plan  adopted  when  leases  fell  in, 
or  in  cases  of  ejectment,  emigration,  &c.  &c.;  the 
answer  was,  no  compensation  or  consideration.  I 
stated  the  general  system  in  the  north;  and  when 
I  related  cases  where  the  tenants  were  ejected  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  that  when  the  new  ten- 
ant came  in,  he  would  not  get  the  farm,  nor  in 
many  cases  would  he  take  it,  without  purchasing 
the  tenant's  right,  and  any  balance  which  remain- 
ed, after  deducting  the  arrears,  was  handed  over 
to  the  former  tenant,  and  unless  the  arrears  were 
very  great,  he  had  generally  to  receive  a  hand- 
some sum  ;  they  said,  if  such  a  practice  was  adopt- 
ed in  Tipperary,  there  would  be  but  few  murders ; 
and  if  the  same  practice  was  in  the  north  amongst 
landlords  and  agents  as  in  their  county,  they 
might  bo  worse.  I  turned  to  one  man  in  particu- 
lar, and  said  to  him,  *  Toa  are  not  oppressed  by 
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your  landlord,  yet  you  encourage  that  observation 
by  your  manner,  and  yet  you  well  know  you  could 
not  turn  off  any  one  of  your  cottiers,  which  I 
noted  down  a  few  minutes  since,  except  at  the 
risk  of  your  life.'  His  reply  was,  he  did  not  know 
the  day  he  or  some  of  Ms  friends  or  relations 
might  be  ejected.  They  then  mentioned  the 
names  and  circumstances  of  several  tenants  in 
their  neighbourhood  who  wore  lately  served  with 
ejectments,  and  they  asked  me  what  were  these 
men  to  do. 

"  Did  they  say  anything  about  the  landlord  ? — 
They  did ;  from  the  statements  made,  I  said  some- 
thing about  his  being  shot.  They  said  ho  had 
been  fired  at  three  times;  and  when  I  said  I 
thought  Tipperary  boys  were  better  marksmen, 
somo  person  in  tho  crowd  said  he  would  got  it 
yet. 

"  Did  you  gather  from  that  conversation  with 
them  that  what  they  seemed  to  consider  as  a  most 
unjust  practice  towards  them,  was  ejecting  them 
from  lands  on  the  expiration  of  their  leases  ? — 
Yes,  that  was  the  thing  they  dwelt  on.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  barbarous  act  on  the  part  of  tho  land- 
lord, and  an  equally  meritorious  act  on  tho  part 
of  the  tenant  to  revenge  it.  And,  as  they  express 
themselves,  they  and  their  fathers  before  them 
toiled  on  the  land,  they  knew  every  sod  of  it,  they 
paid  the  full  value  of  it,  and  were  still  willing  to 
do  so ;  but  no  men  could  stand  and  see  themselves 
turned  destitute  and  houseless  on  the  world.  In 
no  observation  made  did  I  collect  anything  like 
an  objection  to  pay  the  full  value,  or  more  than 
tho  full  value  of  the  land." 

It  appears  that  the  very  farmers  were 
afraid  of  turning  off  their  labourers,  lest 
violence  should  he  offered  to  themselves,  or 
to  those  who  were  newly  employed  by 
them.  All  these  facts  tended  to  show  that 
a  state  of  things  existed  in  these  counties 
contrary  to  civilisation  and  to  every  princi- 
ple of  human  nature  and  of  feeling.  He 
admitted  that  the  excuse  resulting  from 
starvation  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
law  passed  last  year;  hut  the  whole  class 
of  small  holders,  forming  the  middle  class- 
es of  Ireland,  were  exposed  to  be  ejected 
from  their  holdings,  turned  out  to  utter 
destitution,  and  have  no  other  refuge  hut 
tho  workhouse,  or  such  other  provision  as 
was  afforded  by  that  law,  of  which  they 
had  as  yet  had  no  experience,  and  which, 
if  not  carried  out  more  humanely  than  be- 
fore, would  not  rescue  them  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  starvation.  It  was  said  that 
the  present  crimes  were  different  from  those 
committed  on  former  occasions.  Ho  be- 
lieved their  number  was  not  greater,  though 
perhaps  the  attacks  had  been  made  on  a 
somewhat  higher  class.  But  let  the  House 
recollect  the  circumstances  in  which  Ire- 
land was  now  placed.  Last  year,  from 
500,000  to  1,000,000  of  persons  died  of 
want.  Was  not  this  enough  to  increase 
tho  dread  of  tho  survivors  at  tho  present 
moment,  and  to  induce  them  to  grasp  with 


still  more  desperation  than  before  the  sole 
source  of  subsistence  they  possessed — ^the 
occupation  of  a  small  portion  of  land  ?  It 
would  appear  to  him  a  miracle  that  the 
rental  of  Ireland  should  be  collected  in  the 
present  year,  and  enough  left  for  the  popii- 
lation  to  subsist  upon.  The  whole  syitem 
seemed  hitherto  to  have  rested  upon  the 
potato ;  when  that  was  destroyed,  he  did 
not  see  how  it  was  possible  for  them  to 
find  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  rents  were  formerly  paid 
out  of  the  potato  crop;  when  that  was  de- 
stroyed, whence  was  the  rent  to  come  ? 
Yet  the  rents  which  had  been  fixed  in  for- 
mer years  still  remained  due.  The  value 
of  tho  destroyed  potato  crop  was  abeut 
16,000,000^. — equal  to  the  presumed  ren- 
tal of  Ireland.  This  would  necessitate  the 
purchase  of  food  to  a  great  extent;  and 
having  nothing  from  which  to  provide 
means  of  living,  how  were  they  to  make 
up  the  rent  due  by  them  ?  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  effect  of  the  poor- 
law  passed  last  Session  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  induce  landlords  to  proceed  more 
rapidly  than  over  in  the  clearance  of  their 
estates,  and  get  rid  of  the  class  of  small 
tenants  under  4i.  a  year,  whose  rates  were 
payable  by  the  landlord.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tavistock  said,  the  only  hope  for 
Ireland  was  the  wholesalo  and  univer- 
sal clearance  of  small  estates.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  said,  that  the  great  evil 
was  the  existence  of  7,000,000  cottiers, 
occupying  small  tracts  of  land  with 
their  cottages,  and  that  this  was  ah  evil 
which  tho  State  ought  to  proceed  to  re- 
move as  speedily  as  possible;  that  was,  to 
remove  tho  only  means  of  existence  of 
7,000,000  of  the  population.  That,  no 
doubt,  was  an  exaggeration;  but  the  num- 
ber of  occupiers  of  land  under  ten  acres 
was  600,000,  and  the  population  repre- 
sented by  them,  3,000,000  or  4,000,000. 
When  men  of  authority  and  influence  were 
heard  in  high  places  using  such  language 
as  that,  and  speaking  so  lightly  of  the 
possibility  of  getting  rid  of  small  occu- 
piers, removing  them  from  the  only  means 
of  existence  at  present  in  their  possession, 
or  which  they  could  hope  to  possess  other 
than  the  workhouse,  he  really  thought  they 
needed  not  to  look  further  than  that  for 
the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
alarm  which  was  evident  in  tho  minds  of 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland — alarm  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  turned  out  of  their  holdings, 
and  sent  to  utter  destitution.  He  had 
said  enough  to  justify  his  opinion  that  the 
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insecurity  of  tenure  was  the  cause  of  those 
outrages.     It  was  not  only  the  cause  of 
agrarian  outrages,  but  of  the  other  evils 
which  existed  in  Ireland.     What  were  the 
most  prominent  evils  afflicting  that  coun- 
try ?     The  want  of  industry  in  the  peas- 
antry, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  mise- 
rable state  of  cultivation  prevailing.  These 
evils  were  to  be  referred  to  &e  same 
cause.    The  peasantry  did  not  exert  them- 
selves, because  they  were  not  allowed  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour;  therefore 
Ireland  did  not  produce  one-fourth  of  what 
it  might  produce.     It  was  notorious  that 
when  a  small  farmer  took  a  tract  of  land, 
and  brought  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
into  a  state  to  produce  profitable  returns, 
in  many  instances  the  landlord  or  his  agent 
came  down  upon  it,  and  made  him  pay  an 
increased  rent  for  the  farm,  thus  appro- 
priating all  the  increased  produce  which 
could  be  grown  by  his  exertions.     If  a 
single  instance  of  that  kind  occurred  in  a 
district,   of  course  it  indisposed  all  the 
peasants  to  make  improvements,  in  their 
anxiety  lest  they  might  be  made  to  pay  a 
double  rent.     Hence  it  was,  that  if  they 
made  a  little  money,  they  laid  it  in  a  bag 
in  the  comer  of  their  house,  and  refused 
to  make  any  improvements,  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  effect  from  one  end  of  Ireland 
to  the  other.    He  might  produce  instances 
from  Tipperary  and  other  parts  of  Ireland 
of  the  rent  bomg  doubled  the  very  first 
year.     The  great  evil  was  the  refusal  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  peasantry  to 
improve  the  land,  on  which  otherwise  they 
would  be  glad  to  spend  their  labour.     The 
remedy,  therefore,  was  to  give  them  secu- 
rity of  tenure,  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
noble   Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  last  year, 
"to  place  more  at  the  disposal  of  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  the  land  which  it  was 
so  great  an  object  of  desire  with  them  to 
possess.**     That  pointed  to  a  better  law  of 
tenure,  and  a  measure  he  had  long  advo- 
cated— the  placing  the  waste  lands  at  their 
disposal.     He  could  prove  that  there  was 
not  a  single  district  in  Ireland,  not  the 
most  distressed   that   had   been  named, 
which  could  not  be  made  to  maintain  its 
population,  if  proper  means  were  adopted 
to  encourage  their  industry.     He  might 
mention  one  case  which  furnished  a  curious 
instance  of  this.     Last  Session  a  Conmiit- 
tee  was  appointed  in  the  other  House  to 
examine  the  question  of  removing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  of  Ireland  to 
the  colonies.     It  seemed  to  be  the  object 
of  the  noble  Lord  who  presided  to  niake 


out  a  case  that  Ireland  was  not  able  to 
support  its  population,  and,  consequently^ 
that  emigration  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Questions  were  asked  of  several  witnesses 
as  to  a  union  which  was  represented  to  af- 
ford the  most  striking  example  of  a  sur- 
plus population-^that  of  Glenties,  in  Done- 
gal, with  a  population  of  43,000  souls, 
and  a  rental  of  only  16,000/.  a  year.     Of 
course,  putting  the  case  thus,  those  who 
were    not    acquainted  with    the  circum- 
stances said  there  could  be  only  one  re- 
medy— emigration.     That  was  an  instance 
of  a  fallacy  very  common,  that  of  judging 
the  means  of  Ireland  for  supporting  its 
population  by  the  rental  which  was  now 
taken  from  the  country;  whereas  the  very 
fact  of  a  low  rental  proved  that  its  re- 
sources were  not  half  developed,  and  the 
rental  might  be  doubled  if  a  proper  use 
were  made  of  them.    Father  Mathcw  was 
examined  on  the  point,  and  stated  that  he 
knew  Glenties  well;   that  there  was  no 
district  in  Ireland  which  presented  such 
resources  for  the  employment  of  the  la- 
bouring population ;  that  there  were  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  waste  land  in  tho 
neighbourhood  which  might  be  made  ex- 
tremely profitable  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  farmers  told  him 
the  cost  of  reclaiming  it  was  8^.  an  acre 
less  than  the  value  of  the  crop  which  might 
be  raised  from  it;  but  that  if  they  reclaim- 
ed it,  they  had  no  security  against  being 
turned  out  of  their  farms  directly.     He 
might  refer  to  many  other  instances   to 
show  how  the  insecurity  of  their  tenure 
operated.     Mayo  was  capable  of  maintain- 
ing in  comfort  and  happiness  the  whole  of 
its  now  miserable  population.    There  were 
in  that  county  1,200,000  acres,  of  which 
only  500,000  were    in    cultivation;   and 
500,000  of  the  waste  had  been  declared 
by  Mr.  Griffiths  to  be  capable  of  profitable 
cultivation.     These  were  tho  grounds  on 
which  he  believed  that  nothing  more  was 
wanting  to  remedy  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  tenantry — ^the  uncertainty  of  their 
condition — ^which  led  to  agrarian  outrages, 
and    the  poverty  of   the    country,   than 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  peasantry 
some  of  those  lands  at  present  lying  waste. 
This  would  enable  the  population  to  live 
without  coming  on  the  resources  of  Eng- 
land.     The  hon.    Gentleman   quoted,  in 
support  of  his  views,  a  letter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Drummond.     It  was  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Legislature  to  interfere  to 
limit  and  define  the  rights  of  the  landlords, 
and  enable  the  tenantry  to  carry  on  the 
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cultivation  of  their  native  soil  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  obtain  subsistence  for  their 
industry,  without  being  detruded  from  the 
surface  of  the  land,  and  driven  over,  as 
they  must  otherwise  be,  to  this  country,  in 
numbers  far  exceeding  those  of  last  year. 
He  was  not  opposing  the  measures  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  his  only  object  was 
to  press  on  Government  and  Parliament 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  most  vigorous, 
prompt,  and  determined  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  those  crimes  which  were  so 
deeply  to  be  deplored.    - 

Mr.  SCULLY  said,  that  though  no  one 
attempted  to  deny  that  crime  and  outrage 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  Ireland,  he 
felt  bound  to  state  that  in  Tipperary  crime 
was  restricted  within  small  districts.  The 
condition  of  that  county  had  often  been 
alhidcd  to  in  the  debate;  and  on  a  former 
occasion  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Marylobone  (Sir  B.  Hall)  had  noticed  with 
some  severity  the  language  which  had  been 
used  by  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  at  a 
public  meeting  in  that  county.  At  that 
meeting  he  had  been  a  spectator,  a  promi- 
nent spectator,  and  he  could  state  upon 
liis  conscience  that  the  effect  of  the  speech 
— the  whole  speech — upon  him,  was,  that 
it  was  intended  to  repress  outrage  and 
crime.  The  words  wore  not,  perhaps, 
such  as  he  himself  should  have  used,  had 
ho  spoken  on  the  occasion;  but  he  must 
again  state  that  the  substance  of  the 
speech,  as  delivered,  was  such  as  led  to 
the  impression  that  its  object  was  the  re- 
pression of  crime.  With  respect  to  the 
Bill  before  the  House,  ho  must  say  that  he 
did  not  think  it  would  bo  effectual  for  the 
suppression  of  crime.  Ho  thought  that 
the  vigorous  application  of  the  ordinary 
law  would  have  effected  all  the  objects 
contemplated  by  this  Bill.  He  had  read 
in  a  newspaper  published  in  the  county 
which  ho  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
that  the  number  of  criminals  in  the  gaol 
of  the  county  town  (Clonmel)  was  350, 
and  that  of  those  19  were  cases  of  mur- 
der. Why,  he  asked,  should  not  a  special 
commission  be  sent  down  for  the  trial  of 
these  men  ?  Why  could  they  not  adopt  a 
course  similar  to  that  which  they  pursued 
when  disturbances  occurred  in  Wales,  in 
1843?  From  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Devon  Commission,  it  fully  appeared 
that  tlicse  outrages  were  generally  con- 
nected with  questions  relating  to  the  occu- 
pation of  land.  It  was  their  duty,  then, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  root  out  the  cause 
of  crime.     One  of  the  great  difficulties  in 


the  way  of  bringing  offenders  to  jnstiee, 
was  the  impossibUity  of  procuring  evidence, 
arising  from  the  sympathy  of  the  peasantry 
with  the  criminal.  Class  legislation  had 
produced  much  evil  in  Ireland.  Among 
the  landlords,  however,  were  many  who 
had  done  their  duty;  but  one  bad  landlord 
often  was  the  cause  of  the  good  landlord 
being  made  to  suffer.  There  were  two 
matters  mentioned  in  the  report  of  Lord 
Devon's  Commission,  to  which  the  disor- 
ganisation of  the  social  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland  had  been  chiefly 
attributed — namely,  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  want  of  employment  of  the 
people.  And  there  was  very  little  doubt 
but  that  the  evil  of  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  that  country  had  been  much 
aggravated  by  those  two  causes.  What 
greater  inducements  could  there  be  to  the 
perpetration  of  crime  than  ignorance  and 
idleness.  The  hon.  Member  who  had  last 
addressed  the  House  had  drawn  a  melan- 
choly but  a  too  faithful  picture  of  the 
condition  of  that  country.  With  the 
knowledge,  then,  which  the  House  pos- 
sessed of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  ill- 
regulated  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  want  of  enlightenment,  and 
the  absence  of  productive  or  profitable  la- 
bour, ought  not  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  first  instance  to  be  mainly 
devoted  to  those  questions  ?  With  respect 
to  the  proposed  Bill,  he  was  not  averse  to 
such  a  provision  as  that  which  was  made 
in  the  first  clause,  for  the  granting  of 
licences  to  possess  arms.  But  with  re- 
spect to  those  provisions  for  the  expenses 
of  the  increased  constabulary  force  which 
might  be  appointed,  he  thought  these 
were  in  some  degree  unjust,  as  by  them 
the  innocent  would  be  made  to  pay  for  the 
crimes  of  the  guilty.  He  considered  the 
punishment  also  which  was  attached  to 
some  of  the  offences  created  by  the  Bill 
was  excessive;  and  he  objected  to  the 
great  powers  which  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Such 
powers  might,  perhaps,  be  safely  entrusted 
to  such  a  nobleman  as  the  present  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  but  who  could  tell 
how  soon  they  might  devolve  upon  an  in- 
dividual not  capable  of  exercising  them 
with  so  much  moderation  and  judgment. 
The  power,  too,  which  it  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  police  he  considered  objec- 
tionable; however,  generally,  that  body 
might  bo  accounted  as  discreet  and  excel- 
lent a  force  as  ever  carried  arms.  It  be- 
hoved the  Legislature,   therefore,  to  be 
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cautious  in  entrusting  such  extraordinary 
powers  as  those  given  by  the  proposed 
measure  to  parties  who  might,  perhaps, 
abuse  them.  He  would  not  offer  any  fur- 
ther opposition  to  the  Bill  going  into  Com- 
mittee, but  would  reserve  to  himself  the 
right  of  amending  such  parts  of  it  in  de- 
tail as  seemed  to  him  objectionable. 

Mr.  O'FLAHERTY  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
it  would  not  be  attended  with  any  good 
practical  result  to  offer  any  further  opposi- 
tion to  the  Motion  for  going  into  Commit- 
tee on  the  Bill.  For  his  own  part,  he  did 
not  think  the  Bill  would  remedy  the  evils 
it  was  intended  to  meet.  He  concurred  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scropo)  that  those  evils 
were  deeply  rooted,  and  he  thought  that 
legislation  should  at  once,  and  in  the  first 
instance,  be  directed  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  that  country;  and  a  measure  of 
such  a  kind  would  do  more  towards  pro- 
ducing peace  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland 
than  such  a  Bill  as  the  present.  He  ap- 
proved of  the  poor-law  in  Ireland;  and  he 
thought,  with  a  few  amendments,  that  it 
might  be  made  to  work  very  beneficially. 
He  thought  it  would  be  advantageous,  for 
instance,  to  confine  to  the  respective  town- 
lands  the  poor  of  each,  and  then  a  good 
man  would  not  bo  obliged  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense caused  by  a  neighbour's  delinquen- 
cies or  defalcations  in  his  duty. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  would  not  have  in- 
truded upon  the  attention  of  the  House, 
but  for  something  which  had  fallen  ^om 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Colonel  the  Member 
for  Armagh  (Sir  W.  Vemer),  and  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope). 
The  observations  of  the  former  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  must  have  made  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  (Sir  G.  Grey),  pray 
to  God  to  defend  him  from  his  friends.  He 
thought  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud's 
speech,  however,  furnished  the  strongest 
possible  reasons  why  remedial  measures 
should  be  introduced  for  Ireland  instead  of 
coercive  ones.  That  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land would  use  the  powers  of  the  proposed 
Bill  to  screw  out  higher  rents  from  their 
unfortunate  tenantry,  ho  very  much  fear- 
ed. But  he  believed  they  would  have  been 
in  Committee  then  upon  the  Bill  but  for 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Armagh — a  speech  which  proved 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was  not 
a  judicious  counsel^  for  he  should  have  held  \ 


his  peace  when  he  found  the  court  was 
with  him.  It  had  been  said  that  there 
was  no  expression  of  public  feeling  in  this 
country  against  the  proposed  Bill.  Now 
that  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  denied,  for  had  he 
not  presented  a  petition,  most  numerously 
signed,  against  it  ?  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  Bill,  because  it  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  principles  of  the 
British  constitution;  and,  more  than  all, 
because  it  was  unaccompanied  by  remedial 
measures.  He  thought  the  existing  law  was 
sufiiciently  severe.  It  appeared  to  him,  see- 
ing that  so  many  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
who  might  be  expected  to  speak  on  this  ques- 
tion, were  silent  on  the  subject,  that  the 
Government  must  have  mesmerised  or  elec- 
trified, or  used  some  mysterious  influence 
of  that  sort  over  them,  to  keep  them  from 
expressing  their  opinions  on  the  present 
measure. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  was  not  one  of  those 
hon.  Members  who  had  been  mesmerised, 
and  as  he  had  voted  against  the  Bill  in  all 
its  stages,  he  begged  to  throw  himself  on 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  while  he 
briefly  explained  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  influenced  in  the  course  which  he  had 
pursued.  He  did  not  intend  to  offer  any 
factious  opposition  to  the  BiU.  fie  had 
not  been  sent  to  that  House  for  factious 
objects;  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Bill  going  into  Committee, 
where  he  hoped  it  might  be  improved  as 
much  as  possible.  He  had  to  express  his 
deep  regret,  however,  that  the  Government 
had  at  all  introduced  that  Bill.  lie  was 
opposed  to  the  Bill  both  on  constitutional 
grounds  and  because  of  its  inutility.  Let 
him  remind  the  House  that  since  the  time 
of  the  Union  of  the  two  countries  the 
Imperial  Legislature  had  passed  no  less 
than  about  thirty  Coercion  Bills  for  Ire- 
land. Every  year  brought  its  Coercion 
Bill  as  regular  as  any  annual  enactment. 
It  had  been  said  that  the  present  was  a 
comparatively  mild  measure.  Now,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  such  a  milk-and-water 
measure  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Home  Department  had  de- 
scribed it,  for  in  its  17th  Clause,  for  in- 
stance, it  enacted  the  incorporation  with 
itself  of  one  or  two  former  Coercion  Bills, 
the  provisions  of  which  it  would  have  been 
well  to  have  set  forth.  But  even  in  intro- 
ducing this  measure  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  G.  Grey)  had  acknowledged  that 
crime  in  Ireland  had  considerably  di- 
minished in  the  present  year  of  1847,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  one  of  1846. 
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The  crimes  of  the  Irish  aristocracy  against 
the  Irish  people  were  so  notorious  that  he 
doubted  very  much  whether  any  person 
who  denied  their  existence  would  be  be- 
lieved; although  he  freely  admitted  that 
there  were  in  ^Ireland  some  landlords  who 
for  benevolence  and  kindly  feeling  might 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  landlords 
of  this  country.  But  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  landlords  were  the  only  op- 
pressors of  the  poor  of  Ireland.  He  be- 
lieved that  there  were  many  more  oppres- 
sors of  the  poor  of  that  country  clothed  in 
frieze  than  clothed  in  broad  cloth.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  most  unrelenting  enemies  of 
the  Irish  poor  were  the  members  of  the  class 
immediately  above  them  ;  and  he  was  not 
surprised  to  find  that  a  portion,  at  least, 
of  that  class  were  in  favour  of  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House.  He  would  vote  against 
this  Bill,  because  he  believed  it  would  be 
inoperative  for  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  while  it  contained  provisions  that 
would  enable  those  who  had  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  to  inculpate  the  innocent. 
It  had  not  been  found  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  constitution  in  England  when 
the  insurrection  under  Frost  and  Jones 
took  place  in  Wales — an  act  amounting  to 
high  treason  ;  nor  was  the  constitution 
suspended  in  the  case  of  the  Rebecca 
riots  in  Wales,  or  the  disturbances  in  the 
North  in  1842.  In  all  those  cases  the 
ordinary  law  was  found  sufficient,  the  only 
extraordinary  steps  taken  by  Government 
being  the  appointment  of  special  commis- 
sioners to  meet  the  various  cases.  The 
same  course  was  followed  when  the  Terry 
Alt  disturbances  occurred  in  Ireland,  and 
also  when  the  Queen's  County  and  Kil- 
kenny county  were  in  a  disturbed  state. 
Then  why  was  a  special  commission  not 
tried  now?  The  House  had  been  in- 
formed by  an  hon.  Member  that  300 
prisoners  were  lying  in  Tipperary  awaiting 
trial.  Could  not  a  special  commission  be 
appointed  for  the  trial  of  those  prisoners  ? 
lie  was  satisfied  that  such  a  course  would 
have  a  better  effect  than  a  dozen  Coercion 
Bills.  lie  opposed  the  Bill  also  because  it 
would  encourage  the  spy  system,  which 
would  be  a  great  cause  of  increasing  crime 
in  Ireland.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  hold- 
ing out  a  premium  not  for  the  prevention, 
but  the  encouragement  of  crime.  The 
1 2th  Clause  of  the  Bill  would  not  pos- 
sess the  negative  merit  of  being  inopera- 
tive of  evil.  lie  feared  that  it  would  be 
productive  of  very  great  mischief,  inas- 
much as  that  it  would  promote  such  infa- 


mous occurrences  as  the  conspiraeicMi  of 
Shinrone  and  Doneraile,  and  afford  a 
fatal  facility  for  the  diabolical  operations 
of  those  miscreants  whose  object  it  was  to 
spread  disunion  through  the  country,  and 
to  distribute  the  money  which  that  Hoiue 
entrusted  to  the  Executive  Government  for 
the  administration  of  justice  in  a  dehberate 
attempt,  not  to  prevent  crime,  but  to 
foster  and  encourage  it.  While  on  the 
subject  of  blood-money,  he  would  take  oc- 
casion to  express  his  conviction  that  imtil 
the  Government  came  to  the  determination 
of  never  again  devoting  one  penny  of  the 
public  money  to  such  a  purpose,  they  might 
expect  to  have  from  year  to  year  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  agrarian  crime  and  outrage 
in  Ireland.  That  department  of  the  police 
system  which  was  known  as  the  detective 
force,  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  very  nursery 
and  hotbed  of  crime.  It  was  his  oon- 
scientious  conviction  that  it  was  an  atro- 
cious system — an  execrably  and  infamous 
system,  and  he  would  never  hesitate  to  de- 
clare his  unqualified  abhorence  of  it.  The 
principle  of  the  British  constitution  was, 
that  it  was  better  that  ninety-nine  guilty 
men  should  escape,  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  suffer  ;  but  the  principle  of 
the  detective  system  was,  that  the  immo- 
lation of  ninety-nine  innocent  men  was  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  punishment 
of  a  single  offender.  No  country  could  be 
free,  happy,  or  contented  where  the  blood- 
money  system  prevailed.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment made  in  the  speech  with  which 
he  introduced  the  present  measure,  a  grave 
and  solemn  allusion  to  the  frequency  cf  the 
offence  of  writing  threatening  letters.  Do- 
cuments of  that  menacing  character  he 
(Mr.  Reynolds)  had  himself  occasionally 
received;  but  he  invariably  had  found  that 
their  stylo  of  composition  was  admirable, 
and  that  the  handwriting  was  better  still — 
a  fact  which  favoured  the  supposition  that 
they  had  been  penned  by  persons  of 
greater  intelligence,  and  in  a  higher  sphere 
of  Ufe  than  the  peasant  population.  He 
would  take  leave  to  warn  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  against  attaching  too  great  im- 
portance to  such  conununications.  Ten  to 
one  they  were  written  by  some  officer  of 
police.  Why,  such  things  had  occurred 
before  now — witness  Doneraile  and  Shin- 
rone— and  why  should  they  not  again? 
Nothing  in  life  was  easier  than  to  get  up 
a  manufactory  of  such  letters.  At  all 
events,  it  was  grossly  unjust  to  malign 
the  whole  character  of  the  Irish  people  on 
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account  of  svch  proceedings.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Bill  itself,  he  was  not  san- 
guine enough  to  believe  that  any  exertions 
of  his,  or  of  the  minority  with  whom  he 
acted,  could  bring  about  its  defeat.  Un- 
fortunately its  fate  was  inevitable.  He 
saw  clearly  enough  from  the  temper  of  the 
House  that  the  Bill  would  pass,  not  in  all 
its  integrity — ^for  it  would  be  ludicrous  to 
couple  the  word  with  such  a  measure — ^but 
in  all  its  native  deformity.  He  had  no 
doubt  but  that  even  a  more  severe  measure 
would  be  sure  to  receive  the  assent  of  the 
House.  He  had  heard  one  hon.  Gentle- 
man, of  a  peculiarly  beneficent  turn  of 
mind,  observe,  that  if  the  task  of  drawing 
up  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland  had  been 
assigned  to  him  he  would  have  concen- 
trated in  one  measure  the  accimmlated 
virus  of  every  other  Coercion  Bill  that  had 
ever  passed,  and  presented  the  Irish  peo- 
ple with  the  very  essence  of  coercion.  If 
tbe  present  Bill  were  likely  to  confer  any 
permanent  benefit  on  Ireland,  he  would 
not  resist  it;  but  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science it  would  have  no  such  effect.  It 
would  not  disarm  the'marauder  or  murderer; 
but  it  would  leave-  the  well-meaning  farmer 
or  gentleman  at  the  mercy  of  the  murderer, 
wbo  if  he  could  not  get  arms  by  peaceable 
means,  would  procure  them  on  any  terms. 
If  the  Government  had  come  forward  and 
proposed  to  define  what  classes  in  Ireland 
should  be  permitted  the  use  of  arms,  he 
would  have  voted  with  them.  He  would 
willingly  give  his  sanction  to  a  law  to  enact 
that  no  man  in  Ireland  should  be  per- 
mitted to  keep  arms,  unless  a  man  rated 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  did  not  see 
the  benefit  of  giving  arms  to  a  man  unless 
he  had  a  dwelling  to  protect.  After  fixing 
the  qualification  at  51. ,  he  would  enact 
that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
arms  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  farm  or 
property,  unless  he  were  licensed  to  kill 
game;  and  he  would  make  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  any  man  to  carry  arms,  un- 
less expressly  privileged,  at  night.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Government  were 
wrong  in  not  having  applied  a  legislative 
remedy  to  the  undue  possession  of  arms 
before  now.  The  present  measure  ought 
at  least  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some 
remedial  enactments.  When  he  received 
a  summons  to  attend  in  that  House,  on 
the  18th  of  Inst  month,  he  had  hoped  that 
his  presence  had  been  required  to  assist  in 
preparing  some  such  measure,  but  he  had 
been  grievously  disappointed.  A  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Bill,  a  Bill  to  facilitate 


the  sale  of  encumbered  estates,  and  a  Bill 
to  revise  the  grand  jury  laws,  had  all  been 
promised,  and  would  all  be  excellent  in 
their  way;  but  not  one  of  them  would  af- 
ford any  immediate  relief  for  destitution  in 
Ireland.  He  repudiated  the  intention  of 
begging  money  for  his  countrymen  in  that 
House.  If  his  country  got  fair  play,  and 
were  wisely  and  honestly  governed,  she 
would  be  well  able  to  support  her  own 
poor.  Last  night  he  had  neard  a  noble 
Lord  speak  of  the  quantity  of  money  voted 
for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  Parliamentary  paper  contain- 
ing the  particulars,  and  he  found  certainly 
a  very  large  sum  voted  for  that  purpose. 
He  found  an  amount  of  10,942,000?.  voted, 
of  which  7,815,000?.  had  been  expended. 
Of  this  he  might  say  that  3,500,000?. 
were  in  the  nature  of  a  grant,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  nature  of  a  loan.  He  had 
heard  much  said  of  the  liberality  of  Eng- 
land, and  no  man  entertained  a  more  ex- 
aggerated, motion  of  that  liberality  than  he 
did.  He  had  the  honour  of  reckoning 
many  Englishmen  amongst  his  most  stead- 
fast friends;  but  anything  might  be  ex- 
aggerated, and  so  might  English  liberality. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  sum 
voted  was  to  come  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  contributed,  and  therefore  the 
sum  of  which  they  made  a  present  to  Ire- 
land was  partly  chargeable  on  herself,  and 
the  enormous  balance  was  chargeable  upon 
Irish  lands  and  railroads,  and  very  pro- 
perly so.  He  was  by  no  means  prepared 
to  rob  the  English  Exchequer,  or  encroach 
on  the  revenues  of  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  but  it  had  been  admitted  that 
the  potato  failure  was  an  imperial  calamity, 
and  that  it  should  be  borne  by  the  imperial 
resources.  Had  that  promise  been  kept  ? 
It  had  not.  If  so,  the  whole  sum  ought 
to  be  debited  to  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
He  was  not  now  casting  any  blame  on  the 
collective  wisdom,  but  merely  wished  to  dis- 
pel the  illusion  that  England  had  made  Ire- 
land a  presentof  10,000,000?.  England  had 
made  Ireland  a  present  of  3,500,000?.  or 
4,000,000?.  [Mr.  B.  Cociirane  :  What  did 
the  British  Association  do  ?]  lie  was  asked 
what  the  British  Association  had  done.  He 
answered  with  pleasure  that  they  had  con- 
tributed a  very  large  sum.  The  British  As- 
sociation had  done  towards  his  country 
what  the  British  people  always  had  done 
in  a  time  of  calamity — they  had  opened 
their  purses.  He  was  glad  that  he  had 
been  asked  the  question,  because  it  en*> 
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abled  him  to  answer  it  there  as  he  had  an- 
swered it  elsewhere.  Any  influence  which 
he  might  enjoy  among  his  fellow-country- 
men he  had  invariably  used  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  on  their  minds  that,  in  the 
hour  of  calamity,  when  it  had  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  visit  them  with  famine  and 
pestilence,  their  best  and  stanchest  friends 
were  the  people  of  England.  He  hoped 
he  had  satisfied  the  hon.  Member.  [Mr. 
B.  CocnRANE  :  Hear,  hear  !  ]  He  trusted 
also  that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  his 
vote  and  assistance  when  measures  of  ame- 
lioration and  substantial  benefit  should  be 
introduced  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  that  House.  He  was  no  advo- 
cate of  violence  to  any  one;  but  when  his 
countrymen,  as  a  body,  were  branded  as 
assassins  and  murderers,  he  must  not  be 
surprised  if  a  shout  of  defiance  was  echoed 
from  the  rock  of  Cashel.  He  trusted  all 
would  combine  to  neutralise  those  feelings 
of  bitterness  which  had  proved  the  bane  of 
his  country.  He  regretted  to  observe  a 
disposition  to  indulge  in  strong  expressions 
against  the  people,  to  screen  the  landlords, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  cause  of  that 
misgovernment  to  which  might  be  traced 
the  agrarian  outrages  which  had  disgraced 
Ireland;  and  he  acknowledged  with  regret 
that  the  oppressions  of  the  landlords  and 
the  murders  which  had  followed,  might  be 
placed  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  robbery  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton, 
in  Wales,  had  been  referred  to,  on  which 
occasion  it  was  said  the  people  had  lent 
their  willing  assistance  to  secure  the  crim- 
inals; and  it  had  been  asked  if  the  same 
thing  could  have  happened  in  Ireland.  The 
same  thing  had  happened  in  Ireland,  he 
would  show.  Mr.  Prynie,  a  pay  clerk  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  was  travelling  in  a 
jaunting  car  from  Kilkenny  to  a  place 
called  Bennett's  Bridge,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  highway  robbers,  who  fired  at 
him  and  his  party.  The  encounter  ended 
in  the  robbery  and  murder  of  Mr.  Pryme. 
How  did  the  people  act  ?  They  assisted  the 
authorities  in  pursuing  the  murderers,  wlio 
were  taken,  convicted,  and  executed.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  travelling  with 
large  sums  of  money  in  all  parts  of  Ireland 
for  eight  years  past;  and  although  this  fact 
was  known  to  the  people,  he  had  never 
been  attacked  or  molested.  This  was  a 
proof  that  crime  in  Ireland  was  of  an  ex- 
clusively agrarian  character.  He  repeated 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer  any 
factious  opposition  to  the  Bill.  He  threw 
all  the  responsibility  on  the  Government. 


If  the  Bill  was  to  pass,  it  mattered  little 
whether  it  became  law  on  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary or  on  the  1st  of  May.  If  it  were  a 
good  Bill,  the  sooner  it  passed  the  better. 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  bad  Bill;  and  if  it 
were  a  bad  Bill,  and  likely  to  work  ill,  the 
sooner  it  passed  the  better,  because  the 
sooner  would  his  prophecy  be  realised. 

Colonel  ACTON  regretted  the  delay 
which  had  been  interposed  to  going  into 
Committee.  He  hoped  that  the  Bill  would 
have  the  desired  effect,  though  he  greatly 
feared  that  it  would  fall  short  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intimidation  of  juries.  He 
believed  that  juries  would  be  always  ready 
to  do  their  duty  if  they  could  do  so  with 
safety;  but  he  had  conversed  with  many 
who  told  him  they  were  apprehensive  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  under  the 
threats  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

House  dn  Committee. 

On  the  1st  Clause, 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  complained  that 
this  clause  was  at  variance  with  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  introducing  the  Bill,  who  professed 
an  intention  of  confining  its  compulsory 
provisions  to  those  districts  in  which  out- 
rage prevailed.  The  effect  of  the  clause, 
as  it  stood,  would  be  to  subject,  at  the 
pleasure  of  one  man,  the  most  peaceable 
districts  in  Ireland,  where  crime  and  out- 
rage had  been  unknown  within  the  memory 
of  man,  to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  con- 
tained in  the  Bill.  He  moved  an  Amend- 
ment to  insert  words  limiting  the  operation 
of  the  Bill  to  those  districts  in  which  crime 
and  outrage  had  occurred. 

Mr.  R.  M.  fox  objected  to  the  clause, 
because  he  conceived  it  was  so  partial  in  its 
operation  that  it  would  tend  to  extend  crime 
instead  of  preventing  it.  He  begged  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he 
had  taken  this  subject  into  consideration, 
and  whether  he  had  in  contemplation  aqy 
measure  for  preventing  tbe  extension  of 
crime  into  those  districts  that  are  now 
peaceable  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  remarked,  that 
the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  lessen  the 
facilities  which  now  exist  for  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  and  to  lead  to  the  detection 
of  those  who  are  guilty  of  crime.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Limerick 
had  said,  that  on  getting  leave  to  intro- 
duce the  Bill,  it  was  stated  that  it  should 
have  but  a  partial  application;  but  he  (Sir 
George  Grey)  remembered  that  he  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  partial  application 
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might  be  extended  to  any  part  of  Irerand 
in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  Privy  Council,  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  enforced.  With  regard  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  GenUeman  the 
Member  for  Longford,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  did 
certainly  hope  that  the  commission  of  crime 
did  not  arise  from  the  mere  sanguinary 
wish  to  take  away  life.  He  considered 
there  might  be  causes  which  led  to  the 
commission  of  those  crimes  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland  that  were  not  in  operation  in 
other  parts  of  the  country;  but  £P  the  crime 
extended  to  those  districts  where  such 
causes  did  not  prevail,  no  measure  could 
be  too  severe  to  put  down  such  a  system. 

Mr.  fox  believed,  as  had  been  observed 
on  %  previous  night  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Mayo,  that  in  general  those  crimes 
were  committed  by  persons  who  were  not 
under  the  control  of  any  authority;  he 
considered  that  they  would  emigrate,  when 
they  found  it  expedient,  to  other  districts, 
and  could  be  had  in  many  instances  for 
purchasing  them. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  question 
that  the  words  be  inserted : — Ayes  4; 
Noes  203 :  Majority  199. 


Meagher,  T. 
O'Brien,  T. 

0*Connell,  J. 


List  of  the  Ayes, 

O'Connor,  F. 
Reynolds,  J. 

TELLERS. 

O'Connell,  M.  J. 


[It  seems  unnecessary  to  insert  the  Noes.] 
Remaining  clauses  of  the  Bill  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BAINES  then  proposed  the  clause, 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to  the  effect 
that  accessaries  after  the  fact  to  murder 
and  attempt  to  murder  may  be  tried  and 
punished,  although  the  principals  may  not 
have  been  convicted  or  taken.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  explained  that  there 
was  no  defect  in  the  law  as  it  stood  with 
respect  to  accessaries  before  the  fact ;  for, 
by  the  9th  of  George  IV.  they  were  liable 
to  be  convicted,  although  the  principal 
might  not  have  been  convicted  or  taken. 
Up  to  that  time  an  accessary  before  the 
fact  could  in  no  case  be  convicted,  unless 
the  principal  was  rendered  amenable  to 
justice.  If,  therefore,  a  murderer  had 
escaped,  the  accessary  before  the  fact  could 
not  be  touched.  The  House  would  scarcely 
believe  that  when  that  defect  in  the  law 
was  remedied  as  regarded  accessaries  be- 
fore the  fact,  the  same  defect  was  suffered 
to  remain  with  respect  to  accessaries  after 
the  fact,  so  that  now  if  a  principal  were 
not  forthcoming  for  trial,  you  could  not 
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touch  a  hair  of  the  head  of  an  accessary 
after  the  fact,  and  b^  the  law  he  would 
literally  go  scot  free.  He  conceived  this 
point  of  great  importance  as  regarded  Ire- 
land, where  there  was  a  general  sympathy 
with  offenders,  and  an  inclination  to  screen 
them  from  justice,  and  he  trusted  the  Go- 
vernment would  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  removing  so  serious  a  defect  from  the 
law  both  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Clause  brought  up  and  read  a  first  time. 

On  the  question  tiiat  it  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  considered  the 
country  was  greatly  obliged  to  the  hon.  • 
and  learned  Member  for  the  introduction 
of  the  clause.  He  had  not  intended  to  give 
any  kind  of  support  to  Her  Maj'esty's  Min- 
isters in  this  Bill,  which  he  considered  one 
of  the  most  milk-and-water  and  cowardly 
Bills  ever  introduced  to  the  notice  of  that 
House;  but  his  resolution  had  been  changed 
from  reflecting  on  the  necessity  of  seeking 
out  and  punishing  accessaries  after  the 
fact  of  murder.  He  thought  some  mea- 
sure ought  to  be  devised  to  reach  those 
gentlemen  in  soft  raiment  who  preached 
peace,  but  who  had  anything  but  peace  in 
their  hearts.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  when  men  were  denounced 
from  the  altar,  let  those  who  denounced 
them  be  hung — or  let  them  be  transported 
for  life.  He  thought  that  the  clause  pro- 
posed would  be  of  great  value  to  this  Bill. 
Unless  a  measure  ten  times  more  coercive 
were  adopted,  the  state  of  Ireland  would 
be  ten  times  worse  than  it  was. 

Clause  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered 
to  be  added  to  the  Bill. 

House  resumed. 

Report  to  be  received  to-morrow. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Saturday,  Beceinher  11,  1847. 

MiwtrrBS.]  Public  Bills,  — Reported,— -Crime  and  Out- 
rage (Ireland). 

PETITION*  Prbsbntko.  By  Mr.  Ricardo,  firom  Worcester, 
for  Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities.— By  Lord  D.  Stuart, 
firom  Ayr,  for  Alteration  of  Law  relating  to  Turnpike 
RoKb  (ifootland). 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND) 

REPORT. 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  bringing 
up  the  Report  on  the  Crime  and  Outrage 
(Ireland)  Bill, 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  he  did  not 
mean  to  oppose  the  reception  of  the  Re- 
port, as  the  feeling  of  the  House  had  been 
21 
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BO  strongly  expressed  with  reference  to  the 
Bill ;  but  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  interposing  any  improper  ob- 
stacle to  the  progress  of  the  measure  if  on 
Monday  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  the  third  reading,  in  order 
to  show  cQstinctly  that  the  House  had  not 
thought  fit  to  adopt  remedial  measures 
before  applying  coercive  measures  to  Ire- 
land. 

The  Report,  with  Amendment,  was  re- 
ceived.    Rill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 
Twelve  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  December  13,  1847. 

MiKUTKs.]    Took  the  Oa^A^.— Several  Lords. 

Public  Bills.— 1*  Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland). 

Pjctitions  Prisbntbd.  By  Lord  Stanley,  from  the  Prea- 
bytery  of  Brechin,  Forfkr,  and  Bishops  Caundle,  Dorset, 
against  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament. — From 
Toxtcth,  near  Liverpool,  and  Folkestone,  for  the  Remo- 
val of  Jewish  Disabilities.— By  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
from  Provost  and  Town  Council  of  Ayr,  for  Inquiry  into 
the  present  System  of  making  Roads  and  Bridges  in 
Scotland. — From  Tylehurst,  and  other  places,  for  the 
Imposition  of  Heavy  Penalties  on  all  Roman  Catholic 
Priests  who  shall  Denounce  Persons  from  the  Altar.— 
From  Clerks  and  other  Officers  connected  with  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Laws,  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
may  be  Empowered  to  Grant  them  Superannuation  Al- 
lowances.— From  Merchants  of  Edinburgh,  against  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Ciurrency  introduced  in  the  years 
1844  and  1845,  and  especially  the  Act  to  Regulate  the 
Issue  of  Bank  Notes  in  Scotland.— By  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  from  the  Mayor  and  others  of  Devonport,  and 
Diocese  of  Exeter,  complaining  of  the  Spiritual  Destitu- 
tion of  the  Town,  and  for  the  Adoption  of  Measures  to 
remedy  the  Evil. 

SPIRITUAL  DESTITUTION  OF 
DEVONPORT. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER,  in  pursuance 
of  the  notice  which  he  had  given,  hegged 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  the  petition  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  which  showed  a  case  of  singular  des- 
titution and  singular  hardship,  and  he 
would  add  singular  fraud,  hut  not  fraud 
that  in  the  slightest  degree  he  connected 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  was 
fraud  that  had  arisen,  perhaps,  not  from 
the  fault  of  any  Government  in  particular, 
but  from  the  unhappy  system  which  was 
very  prevalent  in  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  this  country.  Things  were  per- 
mitted to  flow  on  in  the  course  in  which 
they  happened  to  be  until  the  evils  result- 
ing from  them  were  absolutely  intolerable. 
The  present  case  related  to  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  three  ecclesiastical  districts 
recently  established  in  the  town  of  Devon- 
port,  and  was  the  petition  of  the  Ministers 


of  tlie  three  newly  constituted  ecclesiastioal 
districts,  and  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates 
of  the  borough  of  Devonport.  It  showed 
that  within  the  fortifications  of  Deronport 
were  contained  27,000  persons,  26,000  of 
whom,  so  dense  was  the  population,  were 
crowded  within  a  space  of  tess  than  one- 
fifth  part  of  a  square  mile.  There  was  no 
town  in  England  that  approached  tothia 
in  density  of  population.  In  London  the 
population  was  50,000  to  every  square 
mile;  in  Liverpool,  100,000.  But  in  De- 
vonport the  population  was  in  proportion 
of  130,000  to  the  square  mile.  The  pe- 
titioners stated  that  within  the  limits  in- 
habited by  this  population,  there  were  no 
parochial  church  or  chapels,  there  being 
only  two  proprietary  chapels,  having  no 
free  seats  except  the  pews  which  might  be 
found  in  the  passages  and  corridors  of  the 
building.  The  districts  of  which  the  pe- 
titioners were  the  ministers  contained  not 
fewer  than  18,000  souls,  wholly  unprovided 
with  any  church  or  chapel  whatever.  These 
were  assigned  as  districts,  under  the  6th  and 
7th  Vict.,  commonly  called  Sir  R.  Peel's 
Act;  one  condition  of  the  establishment  of 
such  districts  was  that  there  should  not  be 
a  consecrated  church  or  chapel  within 
them.  Their  Lordships  would  see  that 
these  three  districts  contained,  on  an  aver- 
age, each  6,000  souls,  without  any  church 
or  chapel  whatsoever.  The  only  free 
schools  accessible  to  the  population  were  a 
ragged  school  and  a  free  day-school  for  the 
sons  of  seamen,  and  of  pensioned  and  re- 
tired soldiers,  fishermen,  and  watermen; 
but  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  the 
three  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  had  the  spiritual  care  of  so  enormoos 
a  population  could  devote  any  attention  to 
the  administration  of  religious  instruction 
in  those  schools.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  want  of  the  ministration  of  the  Church 
had  been  in  no  way  supplied  by  the  labour 
of  other  classes  of  Christian  teachers. 
In  the  several  Dissenting  meeting-houses 
within  the  town,  the  accommodation  for 
those  who  were  unable  to  pay  was  very 
small.  He  would  not  wound  the  feelings 
of  their  Lordships  by  telling  them  of  facts 
which  had  fallen  within  his  own  knowledge 
— these  facts  became  more  disastrous — 
they  had  a  more  imperative  claim  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  they  were  connected  with 
the  sufferings  of  those  men  upon  whom 
our  greatest  temporal  interests  depended, 
for  these  18,000  sailors  chiefly  had  retired 
pensions  after  having  long  been  in  the  ser- 
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vice  of  the  country.  Tliis  state  of  things 
attached  to  a  poptilation  which  had  heen 
created  altogether  hy  the  demands  of  our 
nayal  and  military  service,  and  had  the 
strongest  claim  on  the  Goyemment  of  the 
country;  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  ah- 
solutely  cut  off  from  the  sympathies  of 
men.  He  had  endeayoured,  two  years 
ago,  to  ohtain  a  suhscription  to  provide 
some  relief  for  this  fearful  destitution;  hut 
his  applications  had  frequently  heen  met 
hy  the  ohservation  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  forward  and  afford  the  means 
of  religious  instruction.  It  was  certainly 
impossihle,  from  the  general  poverty  of  the 
people,  that  they  could  contribute  anything 
like  the  sum  requisite  for  the  erection  of 
three  churches,  which  would  not  be  less 
than  15,000^  The  petitioners,  in  con- 
clusion, prayed  the  House  to  give  them  its 
powerful  support,  urging  their  case  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  ob- 
served that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
him  to  say  that  the  subject  was  worthy 
the  consideration  of  Government.  No 
doubt  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  made  a 
correct  statement  of  facts;  but  the  only 
means  of  remedy  was  that  of  a  specif 
grant;  and  the  question  would  be,  would 
the  House  of  Commons  be  satisfied  that 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  make  such 
a  grant  ?  He  could  not  say  how  far  this 
case  was  to  be  distinguished  from  others; 
but  that  it  would  receive  every  attention 
no  one  could  doubt. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  December  13,  1847. 

Mmtrrss.]  Nbw  Writ.— For  Tatnworth,  v.  the  KIght 
Hon.  William  Yates  Peel,  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

MfNUTts.]    Public  Bills. — 1°  New  Zealand  Ooreminent. 
Reported. — Railways. 
30  and  passed : — Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland)* 

PaTiTioKB  PRBBBifTBD.  By  Mr.  Gladstone,  from  Clergy- 
men of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bucks,  for  Alteration  of  the 
Law  relating  to  Bishops.— By  several  Hon.  Members, 
fhnn  various  places,  for  and  against  the  Removal  of 
Jewish  Disabilitiei.— By  Lord  Ashley,  flrom  Manchester, 
respecting  the  Ecclesiastical  Provision  for  the  Parish  of 
Manchester.— By  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  f^om 
Southwark  and  Lambeth,  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Charitable  I'rusts  BilL— By  Mr.  Frewen,  from  Ldcetter, 
for  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Ewart,  from  InhabitanU  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  respecting  Free  Emigration  to  that 
Cokmy.— By  Lord  Ashley,  and  other  hon.  Members,  tnm 
several  places,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Case  of  the  Rj^  of 
Sattanu— By  Mr.  Ewart,  fh)m  Tradesmen,  Mechanics, 
and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Launoeston,  in  the 
Island  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  for  the  Abolition  of  Trans- 
portatiuD  to  that  Cokmy.—By  Mr.  Wakley,  ttom  Com- 
waU,  for  Altentlon  of  Propvty  Tax^— By  Mr.  F.  cmm- 


nor,  ttom  the  County  of  Mayo,  for  Ralier  (IrBlMd>«^By 
Mr.  O'Flaherty,  firom  Inhabitants  of  Galway,  for  making 
a  Packet  Station  of  Galway  Bay. 

DR.  HAMPDEN—THE  BISHOPS' 
REMONSTRANCE. 

Mr.  C.  LUSHINGTON:  Seeing  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  in  his  place, 
I  beg  to  ask  him  a  question  relating  to  a 
correspondence  which  I  have  seen  in  one 
of  to-day's  newspapers,  which  correspond- 
ence comprises  a  letter  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  certain  right  rev.  Prelates  of  the 
Established  Church,  apparently  interfering 
with  the  just  prerogative  of  Her  Majesty, 
as  supreme  head  of  l^e  Established  Church, 
and  contains  also  a  letter  stated  to  be  writ- 
ten in  reply  by  the  noble  Lord.  I  beg  to 
ask  him  whether  that  correspondence  is 
authentic,  and  justly  and  correctly  ascribed 
to  the  parties  in  question  ? 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL:  In  answer  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  question,  I  have  to  say, 
that,  excepting  an  error  of  no  great  conse- 
quence in  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  my 
letter,  that  the  copy  of  the  letter  written 
by  some  of  the  right  rey.  the  Bishops  and 
of  my  answer  is  correct.  I  did  not  insert 
that  correspondence  in  the  newspaper,  but 
it  is  authentic. 

THE  DEFENCES  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Middlesex  has  given 
notice  of  a  Motion,  for  which  I  believe  no 
day  is  fixed,  with  respect  to  the  defences 
of  the  country.  I  shall  have  shortly  after 
the  recess  to  state,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
yemment, both  what  has  been  done  and 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  upon  that  im- 
portant matter ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  public  interest 
that  the  subject  should  come  from  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  than  that  it  should 
be  brought  forward  by  an  independent 
Member  of  this  House.  Of  course,  if  the 
hon.  Member  is  not  satified  with  my  state- 
ment, it  will  be  in  his  power,  at  any  time, 
to  make  his  Motion;  but  I  have  to  request 
of  him  that  he  will  postpone  it  till  he  has 
heard  that  statement. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  could  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  complying  with  the  request. 

THE  BANK  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  PATTISON  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  had  stated,  a  few  days  since,  that 
the  stipulation  in  the  Government  letter  to 
the  Bank  for  a  participation  in  the  profit 
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to  be  derived  from  the  measure  sanctioned 
by  that  letter,  was  very  much  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Bank  authorities.  Would  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  state  who  were  the 
Bank  authorities  from  whom  it  emanated  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  it  would  be  convenient  if 
hon.  Members  would  be  kind  enough  to 
give  previous  notice  of  questions,  especi- 
allj  when  other  persons  out  of  the  House 
were  concerned.  But  he  had  no  objection 
to  answer  the  question.  The  Governor 
and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank  were 
with  him  frequently  during  the  period  al- 
luded to,  and  in  conversation  they  and  ho 
agreed  that  it  would  be  better  that  that 
condition  should  be  inserted  in  the  letter 
of  the  Government  to  the  Bank. 

Mr.  PATTISON  had  seen  them  that 
morning,  and  understood  from  them  that 
they  were  no  parties  to  this  stipulation, 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  that  he 
put  his  question. 

CORN  AND  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  SAN- 
DARS, 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  propose  the  further  suspen- 
sion of  the  Com  and  Navigation  Laws. 

BLOCKADE  OF  THE  RIVER  PLATE. 

Mr.  T.  BARING  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  a  question  relative  to  our 
commercial  relations  with  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  noble  Lord  would  recollect  that  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  1846,  allusions  were  made  to  the 
difficulties  that  existed  to  the  commerce  of 
all  nations  by  reason  of  the  warfare  that 
afflicted  the  States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata; 
and  it  was  said  that,  in  conjunction  with 
the  King  of  the  French,  this  country  was 
endeavouring  to  effect  the  pacification  of 
these  States.  The  British  blockade  had 
been  removed;  but  the  French  blockade 
still  continued,  and  had  been  the  cause  of 
great  inconvenience  and  loss  to  those  who 
were  engaged  in  carrying  on  trade  with 
Buenos  Ayres.  Ships  destined  to  Buenos 
Ayres  were  obliged  to  unload  their  cargoes 
at  Montevideo,  and  there  pay  ship  duos 
amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds. 
In  the  month  of  August  no  less  than 
50,000?.  had  been  levied  chiefly  on  British 
goods  destined  to  Buenos  Ayres,  besides 
paying  export  dues.     What  ho  wished  to 


ask  the  noble  Lord  was,  whether  he  were 
prepared  to  state  to  the  House,  and  through 
the  House  to  the  commercial  commonitj, 
the  present  position  of  the  negotiatioiu 
with  France  upon  this  subject,  and  whether 
there  was  any  hope  of  a  speedy  removal  of 
the  French  blockade  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  In  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
beg  to  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  quite  aware  of  the  great  incon- 
venience  sustained,  not  only  by  the  com- 
merce of  this  country,  but  by  many  other 
nations,  by  the  continuance  of  that  state 
of  things  which  has  so  long  existed  in  the 
River  Plate.  It  is  a  subject  which  has 
attracted  the  anxious  attention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  We  have  been  in 
communication  with  the  Government  of 
France  on  the  subject  of  the  blockade, 
and  I  am  glad  to  feel  it  my  duty  to  state 
that  the  Government  of  France  has  ex- 
pressed and  manifested  the  most  sincere 
desire  to  co-operate  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  that  state  of  things;  and  recently 
it  has  been  my  duty  to  have  communica- 
tion with  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  ar- 
rangements have  been  come  to  between 
the  two  Governments  to  send  out  instmc- 
tions  to  the  British  and  French  represen- 
tatives at  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo 
for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  put  an 
end  to  the  present  state  of  things  in  that 
country.  I  trust  that  when  those  instruc- 
tions arrive  in  the  River  Plate,  we  shall 
have  a  fair  prospect  of  seeing  those  hosti- 
lities terminated  which  have  for  so  long  a 
period  impeded  commerce  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  It  will  bo  satisfactory  to  the 
House  to  hear  that  France  and  England 
are  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  course  it 
would  be  advisable  to  adopt,  should  those 
instructions  fail  of  effect. 

SWITZERLAND. 
Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  rose  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  questions  of  which  ho  had 
given  notice.  The  first  question  was  whe- 
ther the  noblo  Lord  had  received  official  in- 
formation of  the  decrees  of  the  Provisional 
Governments  of  the  Cantons  of  Friburg  and 
Lucerne,  banishing  for  ever  the  Jesuits, 
the  Liguorians,  the  Brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Doctrine,  the  Ursuline  Nuns,  the  Sis- 
ters of  Providence,  and  other  denomina- 
tions of  religion,  male  and  female,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  afliliated  to  the 
Jesuits;  also,  confiscating  their  entire  pro- 
perty, and  annulliug  any  and  every  provi- 
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Bion  whicli  they  might  have  made  of  it 
during  nearly  two  months  previous  to  the 
surrender  of  Frihurg  and  Lucerne  ?  The 
next  question  he  would  ask  the  nohle  Lord 
was  whether  he  had  also  received  official 
information  of  the  enormous  demands  made 
upon  the  cantons  of  the  Sonderhund  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  l,000,000f.  being  de- 
manded by  the  20th  inst.,  and  2,000,000f. 
more  within  a  brief  space  afterwards,  be- 
sides other  charges  and  exactions  ?  And, 
finally,  he  begged  to  ask  the  noble  Lord — 

Mr.  speaker  here  called  the  hon. 
Member  to  order,  and  informed  him,  that 
as  the  third  question  he  was  about  to  ask 
was  one  which  involved  the  expression  of 
an  opinion,  it  was  not  competent  for  him 
to  put  it. 

Mb.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  with  a 
view  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
and  that  he  might  be  in  order,  he  would 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn,  so 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  put- 
ting the  question  to  the  noble  Lord.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  acts  of  the  ma- 
jority in  Switzerland  had  been  of  a  most 
tyrannous  character.  Insults  and  outrages 
had  been  offered  to  the  clergy  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  minority.  There  had  been  ex- 
treme persecution  and  plundering  of  indi- 
viduals among  that  minority,  whose  only 
crime  was  to  discharge  faithfully  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  their  fellow-citizens. 
The  third  question,  therefore,  which  he 
wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  was,  whether, 
considering  these  acts,  an  urgent  case  had 
not  arisen  for  the  intervention  of  the 
Powers  who  guaranteed,  in  1815,  the  can- 
tonal independence  of  Switzerland  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  In  answer 
to  the  first  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
I  beg  to  state,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  received  official  information  of 
the  decrees  of  the  newly-established  Go- 
vernment in  the  canton  of  Frihurg,  banish- 
ing the  Jesuits  and  certain  religious  or- 
ders supposed  to  be  in  connexion  with  the 
Jesuits  in  that  canton;  but  we  have  not 
received  any  official  account  of  any  similar 
decrees  as  to  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  or 
any  account  of  any  of  the  proceedings  re- 
ferred to  in  the  second  question  of  the  hon. 
Member.  With  respect  to  the  concluding 
question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  I  beg  to 
state  that  it  has  not  appeared  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  in  the  present 
stat^of  things  in  Switzerland  there  are 
suflKent  grounds  for  the  intervention  of 
the  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  or  that  they  would  be  justified 


in  interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Switzerland. 

COMMERCIAL  DISTRESS— CURRENCY-- 
EXPLANATIONS. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  wished  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  state  at  what 
time  he  intended  to  propose  the  nomination 
of  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Distress. 
He  hoped  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  not 
leave  tlie  House  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
hour  at  which  the  question  would  be 
brought  forward. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  de- 
clare at  what  hour  the  Motion  would  be 
made.  He  was  anxious  that  the  Commit- 
tee should  be  nominated  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, in  oi;der  that  the  Members  composing 
it  might  agree  upon  the  course  they  would 
pursue  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  He  would  willingly  propose  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee  as  soon  as 
the  Irish  Crime  and  Outrage  Bill  should 
be  read  a  third  time,  if  the  House  would 
permit  him. 

Mr.  HUME  was  anxious,  before  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee  took  place, 
to  obtain  the  decision  of  the  House  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  banking  should 
hereafter  be  conducted.  As  it  was  intend- 
ed that  the  House  should  adjourn  on  Mon- 
day next,  he  thought  it  would  be  advisable 
to  postpone  the  appointment  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  Conunittee  until 
after  the  House  shoidd  meet  again.  There 
would  then  be  time  and  opportunity  for 
considering  the  whole  question  with  greater 
coolness  and  calmness  than  could  be  look- 
ed for  under  the  pressure  of  recent  events, 
which  had  excited  much  alarm  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  He  was,  unfortunately,  unable 
to  attend  during  the  recent  discussion;  but, 
as  far  as  he  could  perceive,  the  subject  of 
free  tradb  in  banking  was  not  enforced  by 
any  speaker.  The  subject  was  brought 
before  the  House  by  him  in  1826  and  18^9, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  show  that  the  Le- 
gislature would  be  obliged  in  the  end,  after 
all  the  experiments  they  had  made,  to 
adopt  the  principles  which  he  then  laid 
down. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  House  had  already  de- 
cided that  the  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  therefore  the  only  question 
which  remained  undecided  respected  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  whom  the  Com- 
mittee should  be  composed.  It  was  very 
unusual  to  interpose  with  such  a  Motion  as 
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that  of  which  the  hon.  Memher  for  Mon- 
trose had  given  notice,  on  a  proposal  for 
nominating  a  Committee.  The  resolutions 
which  the  hon.  Memher  had  put  upon  the 
Paper  that  morning,  were  calculated  to 
raise  a  discussion  upon  almost  every  de- 
hateahle  question  in  connexion  with  hank- 
ing and  the  currency.  In  the  first  place, 
the  hon.  Memher's  resolutions  would  call 
for  the  opinion  of  the  House  relative  to  a 
silver  standard.  [**  No,  no ! "]  Well,  the 
resolutions  at  least  declared  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gold  standard  was  essential, 
and  that  would  call  forth  the  opinions  of  all 
Memhers  who  entertained  a  contrary  opin- 
ion. The  resolutions  also  revived  the 
question  of  the  utility  or  otherwise  of  IL 
notes;  in  fact,  each  of  the  hon.  Memher 's 
seven  resolutions  was  calculated  to  give 
rise  to  a  dehate  which  would  last  a  week. 
It  was  prohahle  that,  upon  reflection,  the 
hon.  Memher  would  see  that  it  would  he 
most  inconvenient  to  propose  such  a  string 
of  resolutions  on  the  question  of  nomina- 
ting a  Committee;  and  ho  did  hope  and 
trust  that  the  hon.  Memher  would  not  per- 
severe in  his  Motion. 

Mb.  URQUHART  hoped  that  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House  would  ho  extended 
to  him  whilst  he  offered  an  explanation, 
which  was  called  for  hy  some  remarks 
that  had  heen  applied  to  him  hy  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Memher  for  Tam worth. 
'  It  would  he  in  the  recollection  of  the  House, 
that  on  Friday  week  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net complained  that  he  (Mr.  Urquhart) 
had  stated,  on  a  previous  evening,  that  the 
hanking  system  of  Scotland  had  heen  le- 
gislated for  without  due  notice,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  same  time  charged 
him  with  having  suppressed  a  portion  of 
the  words  which  ho  had  used  on  making 
his  statement  to  tho  House  on  the  6th  of 
May,  1844.  The  explanation  which  he 
wished  to  offer  to  the  House  was  this — 
that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  what  oc- 
curred in  the  House  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to  from  the  Times — a  newspaper 
which  was  generally  accurate  in  its  reports 
of  all  currency  dehates;  and  to  the  accu- 
racy of  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
himself  borne  testimony.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  he  would  read  from 
the  report  in  the  Times  the  passage  to 
which  he  referred  : — 


*'  Of  Ireland  and  Scotland  I  have  said  nothing, 
for  I  have  thoagbt  that  the  task  of  dealing  with 
this  country  was  sufBciently  extensive,  and  I  do 
not  wish  it  should  be  complicated  by  the  arrange- 
ments which  the  condition  and  necessities  of  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  render  neces- 


sary. Let  uf,  in  the  flnt  place,  establish  our  lyf- 
tem  of  banking  and  issue  upon  sound  princiides  in 
England,  and  let  us  reserve  the  affiiirs  of  ueUud 
and  Scotland  as  matters  of  separate  consideration. 
We  ought  not  to  permit  anything  to  oomplieaie 
those  interests.  They  should  Im  dealt  with  bj 
separate  means,  and  I  have,  therefore,  excluded 
them  from  the  operation  of  the  present  measure* 
Allow  me,  in  this  place,  to  remind  the  House 
that  I  have  not  proposed  to  legalise  any  new 
banks  of  issue,  nor  to  permit  the  formation  of 
any  new  joint-stock  banks  generally  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  system  of  joint-stock  banking. 
These  regulations,  I  repeat,  are  to  be  confined  to 
England  and  Wales.  I  believe  that  in  Scotland 
the  circulation  is  rather  diminishing  than  in- 
creasing ;  but  with  that  at  present  we  have  no- 
thing to  do." 

Could  there  he  a  more  formal,  distinct,  and 
puhlic  declaration  that  the  Scotch  system 
was  not  to  be  meddled  with  ?  and  it  is  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  who  uttered  these  words 
on  the  6th  May,  1844,  who  declared  the 
other  evening  that,  on  that  very  occasion, 
he  gave,  as  Minister  of  the  Crown,  a  for- 
mal, distinct  and  public  notification  to 
Scotland  of  his  intention  to  interfere  with 
its  currency  !  My  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject was,  at  the  time,  derived  from  the  re- 
port in  [the  Times  ;  hut  the  quotation  I 
read  in  the  House,  and  which  had  been  fur- 
nished me  by  a  friend,  was  not  from  the 
Times,  and  certainly  there  followed  imme- 
diately on  the  passage  I  quoted,  another 
which  was  a  direct  contradiction  of  it.  This 
passage  the  right  hon.  Baronet  quotes  to 
the  House,  and  on  this  he  founds  his  charge 
of  wilful  suppression  against  me.  Had  I 
seen  that  passage,  I  should  not  have  failed 
to  use  it.  But  that  contradiction  did  not 
appear  at  the  time :  it  appeared  in  Han- 
sard's Debates,  which  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  public;  and  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  is  particularly  marked  as  a 
**  corrected"  version.  No  doubt  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had,  in  his  speech  of  the  6th 
May,  introduced  ambiguous  phrases;  for 
the  Times,  in  its  summary,  contradicts  its 
report  of  the  debate,  and  says  that  the 
measure  was  to  extend  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland;  however,  on  the  following  day, 
and  after  due  consultation,  it  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Tho  occasion  of  the  present  resolutions  is 
purely  English.  A  periodical  opportunity  ofibra 
for  modifying  the  cha^r  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Accordingly,  the  Scottish  and  Irish  banks  are  to 
be  left  wholly  untouched." 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  the  debate 
was  resumed,  and  the  present  ChaMllor 
of  the  Exchequer  having  referred  W the 
Scotch  banks  as  being  about  to  bo  sub- 
jected to  the  same    regulations  as   the 
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English  banks,  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  said,  ''I  £d  not  say  so/'  In 
the  same  debate,  Mr.  P.  Stewart  used 
these  words,  as  appears  by  the  Times 
report : — 

"The  right  hon.  Baronet  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  thepublio  for  not  having  included  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  in  the  proposed  measure  ;  great 
prudence  was  shown  in  not  raising  such  a  hornets' 
nest  around  him." 

Those  words  were  used  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  who  had  reproached  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  with  not  hav- 
ing included  the  banks  of  Scotland  in  his 
measure.  The  first  direct  and  intelligible 
intimation  was  given  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1844.  In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Patrick  Stewart,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
said  that  he  had  no  intention  to  legislate 
with  respect  to  the  Scotch  banks;  but  in 
the  same  breath  he  declared  that  the  Par- 
liament had  already  le^slated  with  respect 
to  them.  Now,  he  submitted  that,  look- 
ing to  what  took  place  in  that  House,  he 
was  justified  in  stating  on  a  former  occa- 
sion that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  de- 
clared it  was  not  his  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  Scotch  banks,  and  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was  not  warranted  in  alleging 
that  he  (Mr.  Urquhart)  had  misrepresent- 
ed him.  The  contradiction  which  one  pas- 
sage from  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  speeches 
offered  to  the  statements  contained  in  an- 
other, did  not  legitimately  afford  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  occasion  to  allege 
misrepresentation  against  those  whom  he 
misled. 

Sir  R.  peel  said,  that  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  what  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  really  were  on  the  occasion 
referred  to ;  for  it  was  necessary  that  re- 
solutions should  be  moved  previously  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill.  The  resolu> 
tions  were  eight  or  nine  in  number;  and, 
although  none  of  them  interfered  with  the 
existing  Scotch  banks,  one  resolution  did 
contain  a  positive  prohibition  against  the 
establishment  of  any  new  bank  of  issue  in 
that  country.  The  prohibition,  indeed,  ap> 
plied  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  resolutions  were  printed ;  he  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  bankers 
of  Scotland,  and  he  undertook  to  state 
that  they  all  distinctly  understood  that 
their  banking  privileges  were  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  Legislature  of  1844, 
but  that  no  new  bank  of  issue  could  be  in- 
stituted after  the  passing  of  the  Banking 
Act  of  that  year.  There  was  no  doubt  what- 


ever as  to  the  intention  of  the  Government, 
and  the  hon.  Member's  mistake  in  this  mat- 
ter arose  from  his  confounding  his  (Sir  R. 
Peel's)  declared  intention  not  to  interfere 
with  the  privileges  of  the  existing  Scotch 
banks  with  a  supposed  intention  on  his  part 
not  to  propose  any  legislation  whatever  with 
respect  to  banks  in  Scotland.  The  pro- 
hibitory resolution,  however,  applied  equally 
to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
tt  was  so  distinctly  understood  at  the  time. 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND). 

Sir  G.  grey  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  Third  Reading  of  the  Crime 
and  Outrage  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  JOHN  O'CONNELL  said,  that  he 
would  not  detain  the  House  many  minutes; 
but  he  found  it  his  duty  to  correct  an  error 
into  which  many  persons  had  fallen.  The 
House  was  extremely  ready  to  listen  to 
anything  which  reflected  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Catholic  clergy.  He  would  read 
a  letter  which  had  been  published  in  some 
of  the  papers,  from  the  parish  priest  of 
Strokestown,  denying  in  the  most  empha- 
tic manner  the  charge  which  had  been  laid 
against  him  of  having  instigated  to  the 
murder  of  Major  Mahon.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  read  the  following: — 

**  TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  EYEXINO  FREBIIAN. 

"  Strokestown,  December,  1847. 
"  If,  as  is  gratuitously  asserted,  any  Catholic 
clergyman  has  denounced  any  one  of  those  ob- 
noxious landlords  from  his  altar  previous  to  the 
fatal  event  in  which  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
wild  justice  of  revenge,  the  legal  process  of  ren- 
dering that  clergyman  amenable  to  the  law,  and 
responsible  for  bis  seditious  preaching,  is  neither 
expensive  nor  difBcult.  May  I  ask  why  such  steps 
are  not  taken  by  the  afflicted  relatives,  or  by  the 
inheritor  of  the  property  ?  Oh  !  the  informer  will 
not  oome  forward ;  his  courage  oozes  through  his 
fingers.  He  skulks  into  his  lurking  hole,  and 
laughs  at*  the  credulity  of  those  who  cmi)loyed 
him  after  he  received  the  reward  of  his  turpitude. 
There  may  be  found  in  a  Catholic  congregation 
some  hireling  serf  whose  embarrassment  tempts 
him  to  court  the  patronage  of  his  landlord,  and  to 
offer  his  services  as  an  officious  whisperer,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  a  little  grist  to  his  mill.  But 
why,  I  ask  again,  does  not  some  such  character 
oome  forward  to  substantiate  the  odious  charge 
against  the  priests  ?  No,  he  stands  back,  because 
he  knows  his  perfidy  would  be  detected,  and  tliat 
he  should  then  be  held  up  to  public  scorn  as  a 
liar  and  calumniator.  I  have  now  to  assure  the 
public,  by  the  most  solemn  asseverations  a  clergy- 
man can  utter,  that  the  late  Major  Mahon  was 
never  denounced,  nor  even  his  name  mentioned, 
from  any  chapel  altar  in  Strokestown,  or  within 
twenty  miles  of  Strokestown,  in  any  direction,  on 
any  Sunday  before  his  death.  I  can,  under  the 
same  sacred  pledge,  declare  that  a  single  sentence 
was  nerer  spoken  from  the  altar,  which,  by  mis- 
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oonstraciion  or  otherwise,  could  tend  to  stimulate 
the  peasantry  to  the  atrocious  murder  which  has 
been  perpetrated.  The  cruelties  exercised  against 
a  tenantry  whose  feelings  were  already  wound  up 
to  woful  and  vengeful  exasperation  by  the  loss  of 
their  exiled  relatiyes,  as  well  as  by  hunger  and 
pestilence,  which  swept  so  many  victims  into  an 
untimely  grave  —  in  my  opinion,  may  be  assigned 
as  the  sole  exciting  cause  of  the  disastrous  event 
which  has  occurred.  I  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
idle  display  of  a  large  force  of  military  and  police 
surrounding  the  poor  man's  cabin,  setting  fire  to 
the  roof,  while  the  half-starved,  half-naked  chil- 
dren were  hastening  away  from  the  flames  with 
yells  of  despair,  while  the  mother  lay  prostrate  on 
the  threshold  writhing  in  agony,  and  the  heart- 
broken &ther  remained  supplicating  on  his  knees. 
I  saw  no  need  for  this  demonstration  of  physical 
force ;  nor  did  I  see  any  need  for  brutal  triumph 
and  exultation  when  returning  after  these  feats 
were  nobly  performed.  Nor  can  I  conceive  that 
the  feelings  of  humanity  should  permit  any  man 
to  send  his  bailiffs  to  revisit  those  scenes  of  hor- 
ror and  conflagration,  with  an  order,  if  they  found 
a  hut  built  or  a  Are  lighted  in  the  murky  ruins,  to 
demolish  the  one  and  extinguish  the  other,  thus 
leaving  the  wretched  outcasts  no'  alternative  but 
to  perish  in  a  ditch.  In  my  opinion,  these  scenes, 
of  which  I  can  only  draw  a  very  inefficient  por- 
trait, had  more  to  do  with  the  murder  of  Major 
Mahon  than  all  the  thundering  denunciations  of 
the  Vatican  could  effect,  had  they  been  rolled  on 
his  head.  I  tell,  therefore,  the  Orange  press, 
that  their  fiibricated  charge  of  denunciation 
against  the  Catholic  clergy  is  a  monstrous,  out- 
rageous, and  flagitious  calumny.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  exterminated  tenants  of  the  late  Major 
Mahon  have  been  all  sent  to  America.  There 
are  hundreds  as  yet  who  survived  their  expulsion, 
after  seeing  their  crops  carried  away  from  their 
doors  and  safely  deposited  within  the  landlord's 
haggard,  left  to  subsist  on  the  precarious  alms  of 
their  neighbours,  roving  about  as  houseless  wan- 
derers, without  a  friend  to  console,  or  a  resting- 
place  whereon  to  lay  their  aching  bones. — I  am. 
Sir,  your  obedient  and  much  obliged, 

"  Michael  M'Dbbmott,  P.P.,  Strokestown." 

The  House  ought  to  remember  that  the 
state  of  parties  was  such  in  Ireland,  that 
partisans  would  make  statements  that  they 
would  not  attempt  to  substantiAte.  A 
similar  charge  had  been  made  against  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hughes,  P.P.  of  Sligo.  What 
would  the  House  say,  when  he  could  as- 
sure them  them  that  the  words  attributed 
to  that  rev.  gentleman  had  never  been 
uttered  ?  The  statement  had  been  made 
in  a  Castlebar  paper,  whose  interest  it  was 
to  cast  every  slander  upon  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy.  Some  reflections  had  been 
cast  upon  himself,  to  which  he  was  not 
going  to  give  a  formal  answer.  Some 
Members  had  not  the  fairness  to  recollect 
that,  on  the  first  night  of  the  discussion  on 
the  Coercion  Bill,  he  had  refused  to  pledge 
himself  not  to  give  opposition  to  that  mea- 
sure. He  allowed  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
first  time,  under  an  idea  of  its  mildness,  of 


which  when  he  came  to  read  it  he  vas  dis* 
abused,  and  under  the  impression  by  his  so 
doing  that  he  would  be  establishing  some 
claim  upon  the  Government  to  introduce 
some  remedial  measures,  to  pass  pari  |>a«n» 
with  the  Coercion  Bill;  and  by  repeated 
questions  he  took  care  to  bring  out  the 
fact  distinctly  that  the  Government  did 
not  intend  to  introduce  these  measures. 
He  was  quite  wiUing  to  have  given  the 
Government  any  constitutional  assistance 
in  the  repression  of  crime.  He  had  not 
objected  to  give  protection  to  life.  The 
Irish  Members  had  declared  their  willing- 
ness to  assent  to  an  increase  in  the  police 
force,  in  order  to  support  the  ordinary  law, 
which  they  thought  quite  sufficient  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  the  case.  The  Minis- 
ters had,  however,  now  got  their  Coercion 
Bill.  They  had  got  that  measure  which 
they  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  in  Ireland ;  they  had  got 
it  by  large  majorities;  and  all  he  now  ask- 
ed of  them  was  to  turn  their  attention  to 
modes  for  the  relief  of  the  people.  The 
state  of  Ireland  would  not  brpok  delay. 
They  would  rue  it  if  they  delayed.  Delay 
would  only  augment  the  difficulty.  If 
they  brought  forward  remedial  measures, 
they  would  have  the  unanimous  support 
of  all  the  Irish  Members.  He  would  wish 
to  impress  upon  them,  that  they  would 
rely  upon  a  broken  reed  if  they  depended 
upon  the  poor-law  to  save  the  people  of 
Ireland,  whose  condition  was  becomings 
more  aggravating  every  succeeding  day. 
Human  life  was  being  wasted  by  tens  and 
twenties  a  day,  by  hundreds  in  the  week. 
It  was  necessary  that  something  should  be 
done.  He  did  implore  them  to  employ  the 
recess  in  preparing  measures,  which  they 
should  press  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
with  as  much  alacrity  as  they  had  pressed 
the  measure  of  coercion.  He  implored  them 
to  give  relief  during  the  recess.  They  had 
stated  that  they  had  depots  of  food;  he  con- 
sidered that  they  should  administer  relief 
from  them;  agitation  would  not  stand  in 
their  way.  The  only  way  to  strike  down 
utterly  those  who  possessed  influence  in 
Ireland,  was  by  dealing  justly  towards  the 
people,  by  administering  measures  for  re- 
lief in  an  honest,  resolute  spirit,  and  not 
shrinking  from  a  redress  of  their  griev* 
ahces.  Then  they  would  solve  the  pro- 
blem of  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  He  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  three 
months. 
Mr.  W.  S.  O'BRIEN  felt  bound,  oven 
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at  that  late  stage  of  the  Bill,  to  offer  it  his 
utmost  opposition.  He  helieved  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  recent  outrages  in  Ire- 
land might  he  truly  attributed  to  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  Irish  landlords  in  that 
House  in  the  previous  Session.  But  the 
English  Members  who  had  joined  in  that 
outcry  now  found  that  their  policy  was  a 
failure.  Even  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone  (Sir  B.  Hall)  did  not 
seem  to  obtain  popularity  now-a-days  by 
abusing  the  Irish  landlords.  He  had  now 
changed  his  tone,  by  charging  the  priests 
of  Ireland,  without  any  proof,  of  being  the 
agitators  of  crime  in  Ireland.  The  most 
exaggerated  and  cruel  charges  had  been 
brought,  without  evidence  to  support  them, 
against  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  a  body  of 
men  whose  noble  conduct  during  the  last 
year  might  at  all  events  have  secured 
them  against  these  charges.  He  was  glad 
that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
city  of  Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell)  did  not 
allow  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  Dr.  Ryan,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bridport,  to  pass  unanswered.  He 
himself  knew  no  clergyman  whose  charac- 
ter was  more  estimable  than  that  of  the 
prelate  in  question — and  he  felt  convinced 
that  had  Ireland  been  deprived  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  during 
her  recent  calamities,  she  would  have  been 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  If  that  House 
wished  to  make  the  people  of  Ireland  hate 
British  connexion  more  than  they  now  did, 
he  was  sure  that  they  could  not  pursue  a 
more  effectual  course  than  that  whicn  they 
had  pursued  since  the  opening  of  tho  Ses- 
sion, viz.,  abusing  and  calumniating  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  thus  alienating 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  from  English 
legislation.  He  might  probably  be  asked 
what  measures,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to 
be  brought  forward  to  give  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  Ireland  ?  In  reply  he  would  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  should  endea- 
vour to  provide  employment  for  the  people. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  that  any  country 
could  be  peaceable  so  long  as  there  was  an 
enormous  mass  of  the  population  suffering 
the  greatest  privations,  which  arose  from 
the  want  of  employment.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  sufferings  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  at  present  under- 
going for  want  of  employment.  It  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government  to 
take  measures  without  delay  for  providing 
employment  for  them.  He  knew  that 
when  a  proposition  of  that  kind  was  made 


by  the  Irish  Members,  they  were  met  with 
some  such  observation  as  he  heard  fall  from 
an  English  Member  last  Session,    "  Oh, 
you're  howling  again  for  English  gold ! " 
But  he  contended  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  House,  so  long  as  they  professed  to 
rule  the  destinies  of  Ireland,  to  see  to  it 
that  her  resources  were  developed,  in  order 
that /her  population  might  be  employed. 
Let  them  do  that,  and,   in  the   time  of 
famine,  Ireland  would  not  have  to  come  to 
this  country  in  the  character  of  a  suppliant 
for  relief.  Another  great  means  of  putting 
an  end  to  crime  and  outrage  in  Ireland 
was,  by  immediately  settling  that  long- 
neglected  question  of  the  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.     Any  one  who  had  looked 
at  the  character  of  the  recent  outrages  in 
Ireland  must  know  that  they  were  attri- 
butable to  the  disturbed  relations  between 
the  landlord  and  his  tenants.  Indeed,  they 
need  never  hope  to  see  peace  in  Ireland 
until  the  tenant-right  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Legislature.     There  was  not  a  man  in 
Ireland  who  did  not  at  once  admit  that  the 
present  mode  of  ejecting  tenants  without 
compensation    for    improvements    was    a 
grievous  injustice.   So  long  back  as  1843, 
a  report  had  been  presented  to  that  House, 
by  a  Commission  whom  they  had  appointed, 
setting  forth  the  evils  of  Ireland,  and  point- 
ing out  the  remedies;    and  yet,  as  Earl 
Grey  had  said  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1846,  not  a  step  had  been  taken 
to  carry  into  effect  the  suggestions  of  that 
Commission,  although,    as   regarded  that 
great  question  of  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  Commission  said  that  not  a 
day,  not  an  hour,  should  be  lost  before  it 
was  settled.     The  House  now,  for  the  first 
time,  was  told  that  the  Government  had  a 
Bill  on  that  question  under  consideration; 
but  the  probability  was,  that,  like  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Bill  of  last  Session,  it 
would  be  brought  forward  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  Session,  and  repeatedly  post- 
poned, and  finally  withdrawn  at  the  close 
of  the  Session,  because  it  had  been  found 
to  be  unsatisfactory  to  both  landlords  and 
tenants.     Although  a  comprehensive  mea- 
sure of  that  nature  was  the  only  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  this  Coercion 
Bill  was  only  a  guarantee  for  increased 
outrage,  yet  the  uovemment  persisted  in 
pushing  it   through   the   House,   without 
giving  the  slightest  intimation  of  the  na- 
ture of  the   Landlord   and   Tenant   Bill, 
which  they  professed  to  have  under  consi- 
deration.    A  measure  should  at  once  he 
introduced  to  improve  the  system  of  drain- 
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age  of  land  in  Ireland.  The  evilB  resulting 
from  the  absence  of  such  a  measure  had 
been  fully  detailed  to  them  a  few  nights 
ago,  bj  the  hon.  Member  for  Kinsale.  In 
the  next  place,  it  was  necessary,  for  the 
preservation  of  order  throughout  Ireland, 
that  a  comprehensive  measure  for  facilitat- 
ing the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  should 
be  at  once  brought  forward.  The  want  of 
such  a  measure  was  keeping  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  unemployed,  and 
they  were  consequently  perishing  by  star- 
vation. With  regard  to  the  recent  outrages 
in  Ireland,  he  believed  that  there  was  no 
class  that  suffered  more  than  the  middle- 
class-men,  who  were  at  all  times  subjected 
to  the  attacks  of  bands  of  lawless  vaga- 
bonds. He  believed  that  an  effectual  mode 
of  putting  an  end  to  that  reign  of  terror 
which  those  outlaws  maintained,  would  be 
by  instituting  some  species  of  rural  guard 
amongst  the  small  farmers,  for  the  purposes 
of  self-defence  and  the  preservation  of 
order.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of 
this  Bill  which  related  to  the  possession  of 
firearms,  he  thought  the  complaints  of  the 
Irish  Members  were  not  unreasonable.  He, 
with  them,  believed  that  the  placing  of  the 
licensing  right  in  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the 
police  and  military  in  Ireland,  was  most  ob- 
jectionable and  unjust.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth  had 
said,  he  would  not  parley  with  the  assassin. 
And  so  said  he.  He  wanted  not  popularity 
amongst  assassins.  He  would  give  his 
support  to  any  measure  calculated  to  dash 
the  weapon  from  the  hand  of  the  assassin; 
ho  would  give  his  support  to  any  measure 
which  woidd  pursue  the  assassin  through 
the  land;  but  it  was  because  he  believed 
that  this  measure  was  utterly  futile — ^be- 
cause he  believed  that  while  it  impugned 
all  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty, 
it,  at  the  same  time,  gave  no  security  what- 
ever against  the  perpetration  of  crime — ^it 
was  on  those  grounds  that  he  gave  all  the 
opposition  which  he  could  give  to  this 
measure. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  rose  to  correct  a  state- 
ment which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Nottingham  (Mr.  O'Connor)  the 
other  night,  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  distresses  which  had  been  issued  at  the 
instance  of  the  National  Bank  of  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Member  had  represented  the 
number  to  have  been  800;  now  the  real 
number  was  only  fifty-nine,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  that  was  by  any  means  a  large 
number,  considering  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Ireland. 


Mr.  morgan  J.  O'CONNELL  aaked 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  very 
few  moments,  as  he  felt  himself  bound,  in 
justice  to  his  own  feelings,  and  to  his  posi* 
tion  as  an  Irish  Member,  not  to  give  a 
silent  vote  on  this  occasion.     It  was  true 
that  he  voted  the  other  night  for  an  ad* 
joumment  of  the  debate  on  a  preliminary 
question  in  connexion  with  this  BiU;  but 
his  reason  for  so  doing  was,  not  that  a  fac- 
tious opposition  might  prevail  agaitkst  the 
measure,  but  that  the  Irish  Members  might 
have  a  full  opportunity  of  making  their 
statements  before  the  measure  was  passed 
into  a  law.     By  voting  for  the  Amendment 
the   other  night  on  this  Bill,  he  by  no 
means  wished  to  give  the  go-by  to  the 
measure,   nor  had  he  shrunk  from  being 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  he  would 
briefly  state  the  reasons  why  he  differed 
with  many  of  his  friends  in  giving,  as  he 
conceived  -it  to  be  his  duty  to  give,  his 
support  to  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill. 
As  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  on  this 
question,  he  wfLs  not  at  all  afraid  to  meet 
it.     He  had  not  shrunk  on  former  occa- 
sions when  the  Arms  Bill  was  before  the 
House;  but  when  they  charged  him  with 
inconsistency  for  giving  his  support  to  this 
Bill,  he  thought  his  friends  went  too  far. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  had  not  failed  to  bring  such  a 
charge  against  the  Irish  Members  who 
supported  this  Bill,  and  had  opposed  this 
measure  in  1846.     But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  Bill  was  not  the  Bill  of 
1846.     If  it  had  been,  he  should  have  felt 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  it,  no  matter  how 
numerous  were  the  murders  conmiitted  in 
Ireland.     The  Bill  of  1846  contained  two 
faults:  one  was  that  old,  exploded  system 
of  Insurrection  Acts,  which  had  been  tried 
and  found  wanting;  it  proposed  in  the  most 
blundering  fashion  to  prevent  noonday  as- 
sassination by  shutting  the  people  up  at 
night.     Ho  really  believed  that  this  was 
such  a  measure    as    the    hon.    Member 
for   Limerick   city  had    himself  said  he 
was   willing   to    support.     He    (Mr.    M. 
J.  O'Connell)  believed  this  was  a  mode- 
rate Bill.      He  believed  it  to  be  a  Bill 
which  would  do  what  the  hon.   Member 
expressed  himself  ready  to  do,   namely, 
limit  the  use  of  firearms  to  such  cQstricts 
as    were    not  extremely  disturbed.      In 
that  respect,  therefore,  it  did  not  violate 
the  common  law,  which  only  sanctioned 
the    use    of   firearms    as   long   as   they 
were  used  for  the  porposes  of  self-defenoe, 
but  no  longer;  and  the  Bill  took  away  the 
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right  of  lioensing  from  magifttrates,  judges, 
and  juries,  at  quarter-sessions.     That  was 
another  reason  why  he  gave  the  Bill  his 
support.     With  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
Bill  which  proposed  to  give  extraordinary 
powers  to  the  Executive  in  Ireland,  which 
were  heyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  or 
constitutional  law,   he    wished    his   hon. 
Friends  to  recollect  that  such  powers  had 
been  granted  to  the  Executiye  m  England 
when  the  condition  of  the  country  required 
it.     He  believed  that  this  was  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  a  Bill  for  Ireland  had  been 
fashioned  after  an  English  precedent.    He 
hailed  the  change  mSi  some  joy,  and  he 
hoped  that  precedent  would  be  followed 
up.     Now,  it  was  said  that  the  powers  to 
be  given  under  this  Bill  had  better  be  en- 
trusted to  the  local  magistracy  than  to  a 
central  authority  like  that  of  the   Lord 
Lieutenant.      In  that  opinion  he  could  not 
concur.      He  did  not  wish  to  say  anjrthing 
disrespectful  of  Ireland;  but,  upon  general 
principles,   he    thought  it  was  desirable 
that,  in  giving  unconstitutional  operations, 
they  should  not  give  them  to  constitutional 
authorities.    He  believed  it  was  much  bet- 
ter to  hmit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
tracy to  the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  du- 
ties.    He  hoped  that  the  magistrates  of 
Ireland  would  not  consider  themselves  in- 
sulted by  the  passing  of  this  Bill.     Duties 
were  entrusted  to  them  upon  the  perfor- 
mance of  which  the  peace  of  the  country 
depended.     If  they  joined  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  Bill,  and  worked  it  not  rigor- 
ously but  firmly,  he  believed  that  they 
would  succeed  in  a  great  degree  in  restor- 
ing peace  to  Ireland.      He  hoped  that  the 
grievous  evils  of  Ireland  would  be  dimin 
ished   by  the  future  legislation   of  that 
House;  but  it  was  their  first  duty  to  put 
an  end  to  a  system  of  outrage  which  was 
bringing  disgrace  upon  the  well-disposed 
portions  of  Ireland.    If  it  should  be  found 
that  the  juries  of  the  disturbed  districts 
did  not  co-operate  with  the  Legislature  in 
their  attempts  to  punish  the  assassin,  he, 
without  any  fear  of  being  charged  with  in- 
consistency, would  be  quite  prepared  to 
support  the  Government  in  a  more  strin- 
gent measure    than    the   present.      One 
word  more.    It  was  said  by  some  that  this 
Bill  would  not  answer  the  end  for  which  it 
was  introduced.     He  knew  it   did  seem 
somewhat  weak  to  many  hon.  Gentlemen; 
but  he  begged  leave  to  remind  them  that, 
if  strong  repressive  measures  alone  were 
what  a  Legislature  ought  to  adopt  to  re- 
store peace  to  a  country,  then  Ireland 


ought  to  be  a  model  of  tranquillity  to  the 
world.  But  the  result  of  former  coercive 
laws  was  increased  tumult.  He  hoped 
that  a  better  spirit  was  springing  up  in  the 
Legislature  with  regard  to  the  mode  in 
which  Ireland  should  be  governed.  In 
giving  his  support  to  this  measure,  he 
wished  to  add  one  word  of  warning  to  the 
Government.  When  they  had  passed  this 
Bill,  and  restored,  as  he  hoped,  some  sort 
of  tranquillity  to  a  disturbed  country,  they 
should  recollect  that  their  duties  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  only  begun.  He  admitted 
that  this  or  some  similar  measure  was  ne- 
cessary; but  he  felt  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government,  after  they  had,  by  an  un- 
usual but  wise  course  of  treatment,  restored 
some  sort  of  ease  to  their  delirious  patient, 
to  treat  Ireland  in  such  a  manner  as  her 
condition  required.  Let  them  enable  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  develop  the  resources 
of  their  country.  If  they  failed  to  do  so, 
they  might  depend  upon  it  that,  although 
they  might  succeed  by  this  measure  in 
making  outrage  hide  its  head  for  a  time, 
yet,  so  sure  as  the  morning  sun  followed 
the  darkness  of  night  would  outrage  again 
desolate  the  country. 

Mr.  BRIGHT:  I  feel  very  much  in 
the  position  of  the  hon.  Member  who  has 
just  addressed  the  House,  for  I  am  in  some 
degree  compelled  to  speak  before  this  Bill 
is  read  a  third  time.  I  have  presented  a 
petition  against  the  Bill,  signed  by  more 
than  20,000  persons,  inhabitants  of  the 
borough  of  Manchester,  and  I  am  unwilling 
to  vote  without  briefly  giving  the  reasons 
which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  oppose 
this  Bill.  When  1  recollect  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
of  1846,  for  the  protection  of  life  in  Ire- 
land, I  am  convinced  that  the  Government 
would  not  have  brought  forward  the  pre- 
sent measure  if  it  had  not  appeared  to  them 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that,  but  for  this 
supposed  necessity,  it  would  never  have 
been  heard  of.  The  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  the  necessity  for  this  Bill 
is  concerned,  seems  to  me  to  be  as  clear 
and  as  perfect  as  it  can  be.  From  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  from 
the  unanimous  statements  of  all  the  news- 
papers, and  from  the  evidence  of  all  par- 
ties connected  with  Ireland,  it  is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland  the  ordinary  law  is  utter- 
ly powerless.  The  reason  why  the  law  is 
carried  into  efioct  in  England  is,  because 
the  feeling  of  the  people  is  in  favour  of  it, 
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and  eyerj  man  is  willing  to  become  and  is 
in  reality  a  peace  officer,  in  order  to  further 
the  ends  of  justice.  But  in  Ireland  this 
state  of  things  docs  not  exist.  The  public 
sentiment  in  certain  districts  is  depraved 
and  thoroughly  vitiated.  [Mr.  J.  O'CoN- 
NEL !  No !  ]  The  hon.  Member  cries  **  No, 
no;"  but  I  maintain  that  in  the  disturbed 
districts  the  public  or  popular  feeling  is  as 
I  have  described  it.  I  don't  mean  to  as- 
sert that  all  that  the  newspapers  contain  is 
true,  or  that  they  contain  all  the  truth;  but 
I  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  has  not  read 
accounts  which  are  not  contradicted,  from 
which  we  learn  that  on  the  occurrence  of 
some  recent  cases  of  assassination,  whole 
districts  have  been  in  a  state  of  rejoicing 
and  exultation  ?  These  assassinations  are 
not  looked  upon  as  murders,  but  rather  as 
executions.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Lloyd, 
a  clergyman,  who  was  recently  assassi- 
nate. There  was  no  show  of  vindictive 
feeling  on  the  part  of  his  murderers;  there 
was  little  of  the  character  of  ordinary 
murders  in  it.  The  servant  was  allowed 
to  depart  unharmed;  a  boy,  who  was  in 
the  carriage,  was  removed  that  he  might 
not  be  injured;  and  the  unhappy  gen- 
tleman was  shot  with  all  the  deliberation 
and  the  calmness  with  which  a  man  would 
be  made  to  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  or- 
dinary law  fails,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  a  case  for  the  demand  they 
make  for  an  extension  of  the  present 
powers  of  the  law.  I  don't  say  the 
present  Bill  will  certainly  be  effective, 
but  it  is  the  less  to  be  opposed  because 
that  it  does  not  greatly  exceed  or  infringe 
the  ordinary  law;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature,  when  called  upon  to  strengthen 
the  Executive,  to  do  so  by  the  smallest 
possible  infringement  of  the  law  and  the 
constitution.  But  to  leave  the  particular 
measure  now  before  us,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  case  of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  their  Irish  policy  in  general  is  not 
so  good  as  could  be  wished.  The  Govern- 
ment has  not  shown  the  courage  which  is 
necessary  to  deal  effectually  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  Ireland.  They  should  remember 
what  passed  when  the  poor-law  was  pro- 
posed for  that  country.  They  were  told 
it  would  be  a  failure — that  it  could  not  be 
worked;  but  disregarding  these  statements, 
they  passed  the  Bill;  and  I  believe,  since 
the  Act  of  1829,  no  measure  has  passed 
this  House  of  equal  benefit  to  Ireland.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
has  said  that  all  parties  are  to  be  blamed 


for  the  misgovemment  of  Ireland;  but  ihe 
noble  Lord  should  remember  the  respon- 
sibility which  is  upon  him,  for  he  is  now  in 
the  position  of  dictator  on  Irish  questions* 
and  whatever  he  proposes  for  that  country, 
I  verily  believe,  will  find  no  successful  op- 
position in  this  House.  There  is  another 
fact  to  which  I  would  call  attention.  The 
Irish  Members  complain,  and  very  justly* 
of  the  past  legislation  of  this  House;  but 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  there  are  105 
of  them  here,  of  whom  60  or  70  are  of  li- 
beral politics  or  opinions,  and  that  about 
30  of  them  are  repealers,  and  hold  very 
strong  views  with  regard  to  the  misman- 
agement of  Irish  affairs  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to 
complain  that  they  have  not  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  House  any  one  measure  which 
they  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  prosper- 
ity of  their  country.  I  have  been  in  thii 
House  more  than  four  years,  and  I  have 
never  yet  seen  the  Irish  Members  bringing 
forward  any  proposition  of  a  practical 
character — nor  am  I  aware  that  they  have 
supported  any  measure  they  deemed  neces- 
sary for  Ireland,  with  unanimity  and  ear- 
nestness, or  with  anything  like  perseve- 
rance and  resolution.  I  am  sure,  that  105, 
or  even  30  English  Members,  sitting  in  a 
Parliament  in  Dublin,  and  believing  their 
country  had  suffered  from  the  effects  of  bad 
legislation,  would,  by  their  knowledge  of 
the  case,  their  business  habits,  activity, 
union,  and  perseverance,  have  showed  a 
powerful  front,  and,  uniting  together,  and 
working  manfully  in  favour  of  any  propo- 
sition they  might  think  necessary  to  re- 
medy the  evils  of  which  they  complained, 
would  have  forced  it  on  the'  attention 
of  the  House.  But  the  Irish  Members 
have  not  done  this.  So  far,  then,  they 
are  and  have  been  as  much  to  blame  as 
any  other  Member  of  this  House  for  the 
absence  of  good  government  in  Ireland.  I 
will  not,  hke  them,  complain  of  bad  legis- 
lation, and  propose  no  remedy.  What  is 
the  condition  of  Ireland  ?  Last  year  we 
voted  millions  to  keep  its  population  from 
starvation;  and  this  year  we  have  been 
asked  for  a  further  sum,  but  have  not 
granted  it.  We  maintain  a  large  army  in 
Ireland,  and  an  armed  police,  which  is  an 
army  in  everythmg  but  in  name,  and  yet 
we  have  in  that  country  a  condition  of 
things  not  to  be  matched  in  any  other 
civiHsed  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  which  is  alike  disgraceful  to  Ireland 
and  to  us.  The  gieat  cause  of  Ireland's 
calamities  is,  that  Ireland  is  idle.    I  be* 
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lieve  it  would  be  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  population  of  Ireland,  as  compared 
with  that  of  England,  do  not  work  more 
than  two  days  per  week.  Wherever  a 
people  are  not  industrious  and  are  not  em- 
ployed, there  is  the  greatest  danger  of 
crime  and  outrage.  Ireland  is  idle,  and 
therefore  she  starves;  Ireland  starves,  and 
therefore  she  rebels.  We  must  choose 
between  industry  and  anarchy :  we  must 
have  one  or  the  other  in  Ireland.  This  pro- 
position I  believe  to  be  incontrovertible, 
and  I  defy  the  House  to  give  peace  and 
prosperity  to  that  country  until  they  set 
agoing  her  industry,  create  and  diffuse 
capital,  and  thus  establish  those  gradations 
of  rank  and  condition  by  which  the  whole 
social  fabric  can  alone  be  held  together. 
But  the  idleness  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
is  not  wholly  their  fault.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  a  forced  idleness,  for  it  is  noto- 
rious that  when  the  Irish  come  to  England 
or  remove  to  the  United  States  or  the 
Colonies,  they  are  about  the  hardest  work- 
ing people  in  the  world.  We  employ  them 
down  in  Lancashire,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  good  pay  they  work  about  as  well,  and 
are  as  trustworthy,  and  quiet,  and  well- 
disposed  to  the  law  as  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  great  secret  of  their  idleness 
at  home  is,  that  there  is  little  or  no  trade 
in  Ireland;  there  are  few  flourishing  towns 
to  which  the  increasing  population  can  re- 
sort for  employment,  so  that  there  is  a 
vast  mass  of  people  living  on  the  land;  and 
the  land  itself  is  not  half  so  useful  for  their 
employment  and  sustentation  as  it  might 
be.  A  great  proportion  of  her  skill,  her 
strength,  her  sinews,  and  her  labour,  is 
useless  to  Ireland  for  the  support  of  her 
population.  Every  year  they  have  a  large 
emigration,  because  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  with  just  enough  of  means 
to  transport  themselves  to  other  countries, 
who,  finding  it  impossible  to  live  at  home 
in  comfort,  carry  themselves  and  their 
capital  out  of  Ireland ;  so  that,  year 
after  year,  she  loses  a  large  portion  of 
those  between  the  very  poorest  and  the 
more  wealthy  classes  of  society,  and  with 
them  many  of  the  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  labour.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  as  recommended  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, will  restore  prosperity  to  Ireland. 
Such  a  measure  may  be  passed  with  great 
advantage;  but  if  it  be  intended  by  a  Bill 
with  this  title  to  vest  the  ownership  of  the 
land  in  the  present  occupiers,  I  believe 


this  House  will  never  pass  it,  and  if  it  did, 
it  would  prove  most  fatal  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country.  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  blame  the  Government  that  as 
yet  we  have  not  seen  the  Bill  for  the  sale 
of  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland.  I  wish 
to  ask  why  such  a  Bill  is  not  ready  before 
this  ?  [Lord  John  Russell  :  The  Bill  has 
been  ready  a  long  time.]  The  noble  Lord 
says  the  Bill  has  been  ready  long  ago; 
but  that  statement  only  makes  the  Go- 
vernment open  to  greater  blame,  for  if 
the  Bill  were  ready,  why  has  it  not  been 
brought  forward  before  this?  Last  Ses- 
sion the  Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  the  rea- 
son given  was  that  landlords  and  mort- 
gagees did  not  like  it.  If  the  Government 
wait  till  the  landlords  and  mortgagees  like 
it,  it  will  never  be  brought  forward  at  all. 
Had  they  waited  till  the  Irish  landlords 
asked  for  the  poor-law,  there  would  have 
been  no  poor-law  in  Ireland  now.  The 
Government  should  disregard  the  opposi- 
tion of  these  parties,  and  should  take  their 
stand  above  all  class  interests.  They 
must  refuse  to  listen  to  the  interested  sug- 
gestions of  one  class  or  the  other,  and  they 
must  remember  that  they  are  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  the  country,  and  bound 
to  act  for  the  public  good.  Th#re  is  an 
unanimous  admission  now  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Ireland  are  connected  with  the 
question  of  the  management  of  the  land. 
I  have  a  theory  that,  in  England  as  well 
as  in  Ireland,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  whatever  of  bad 
legislation  has  been  inflicted  upon  us.  The 
o^ership  of  land  confers  more  political 
power  than  the  possession  of  any  other 
description  of  property.  The  Irish  land- 
owners have  been  willing  parties  to  the 
past  legislation  for  Ireland,  and  they  have 
also  had  the  administration  and  execution  of 
the  laws  in  that  country.  The  encumbered 
condition  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  is 
the  question  most  pressing  at  this  moment. 
I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  in  Dublin, 
of  the  best  means  of  information  and  of 
undoubted  veracity,  that  in  the  province  of 
Conimught  there  is  not  five  per  cent  of  the 
land  iree  from  settlements  of  one  kind  or 
other,  and  that  probably  not  one  per  cent 
is  free  from  mortgages.  I  have  asked 
Irish  Members  of  all  parties  if  this  be 
true,  and  not  one  of  them  is  disposed  to 
deny  it;  and  if  it  be  true,  I  say  it  is  idle 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  the  source  of  the 
evils  of  Ireland;  and  every  day,  nay,  every 
hour  we  allow  to  go  by  without  taking  in- 
stant measures  to  remedy  this  crying  mis^ 
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chief,  only  adds  to  the  criminality  which 
rests  on  us  for  our  past  legislation.  Patch- 
work legislation  will  not  now  succeed ; 
speeches  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant — -arti- 
cles in  the  newspapers,  or  lending  to  the 
landowners  at  3|  per  cent  money  raised 
hy  taxation  from  the  traders  of  England, 
who  have  recently  hcen  paying  8  per  cent 
— all  will  fail  to  revive  the  industry  of  Ire- 
land. I  will  now  state  what,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  remedy,  and  I  heg  to  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  it,  hecause, 
though  now  they  may  think  it  an  extreme 
one,  I  am  convinced  the  time  will  come 
when  they  will  he  compelled  to  adopt  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  their  duty  to  hring 
in  a  Salj^^^f  Estates  Bill,  and  make  it  easy 
for  landowners  who  wish  to  dispose  of  their 
estates  to  do  so.  They  should  hring  in  a 
Bill  to  simplify  the  titles  to  land  in  Ireland. 
I  understand  that  now  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  transfer  ar^  estate,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  clear  title  being  almost  in- 
surmountable. In  the  next  place,  they 
should  diminish  temporarily,  if  not  perma- 
nently, all  stamp  duties  which  hinder  the 
transfer  of  landed  property,  and  they  should 
pass  a  law  by  which  the  system  of  entailing 
\  estates  should  for  the  future  be  prevented. 
v^Laughter,]  I  can  assure  hon.  Gentlemen 
Who  laugh  at  this,  that  at  some  not  distant 
nay  this  must  be  done,  and  not  in  Ireland 
|)nly,  but  in  England  also.  It  is  an  absurd 
and  monstrous  system,  for  it  binds,  as  it 
were,  the  living  under  the  power  of  the 
dead.  The  principle  on  which  the  law 
should  proceed  is  this,  that  the  owner  of 
property  should  leave  it  to  whomsoever  he 
will,  provided  the  individual  is  living  when 
the  will  is  made;  but  he  should  not  be  suf- 
fered, after  he  is  dead,  and  buried,  and 
forgotten,  to  speak,  and  still  to  direct  the 
channel  through  which  the  estate  should 
pass.  I  shall  be  told  that  the  law  of  en- 
tail in  Ireland  is  the  same  as  in  England, 
and  that  in  Scotland  it  is  even  more  strict. 
I  admit  it;  but  the  evil  is  great  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  Scotland  it  has  become  in- 
tolerable, and  must  soon  be  relaxed  if  not 
abolished.  Perhaps  I  shall  bo  told  that 
the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture  are 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  our  aris- 
tocratic institutions  ;  hyt  if  the  evils  of 
Ireland  spring  from  this  source,  I  say, 
perish  your  aristocratic  institutions  rather 
than  that  a  whole  nation  should  be  in  this 
terrible  condition.  If  your  aristocratic 
families  would  rear  up  their  children  in 
habits  of  business,  and  with  some  notions 
of  duty  and  prudence,  these  mischievous 


arrangements  would  not  be  required,  ftnd 
they  would  retain  in  their  possession  estates 
at  least  as  large  as  is  compatible  with  the 
interests  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 
If  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture 
are  sound  and  just,  why  not  apply  them  ^ 
to  personal  property  as  well  as  to  free- 
hold ?  Imagine  tbelkn  in  force  in  the  mid« 
die  classes  of  the  community,  and  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  the  unnatural  system, 
if  universal,  would  produce  confusion;  and 
confusion  would  necessitate  its  total  aboli- 
tion. I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
everything  the  Government  or  Parliament 
can  do  for  Ireland  will  be  unavailing,  tm-  ^ 
less  the  foundation  of  the  work  be  laid 
well  and  deep,  by  blearing  away  the  fetters 
under  which  land  is  *  now  held,  so  that  it 
may  become  the  possession  of  real  owners, 
and  be  made  instrumental  to  the  employ- 
ment and  sustentation  of  the  people.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  may  fancy  themselves 
interested  in  maintaining  the  present  sys- 
tem; but  there  is  surely  no  interest  ther 
can  have  in  it  which  they  will  weigh 
against  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land ?  I  speak  as  a  representative  coming 
from  a  coimty  which  suffers  extremely 
from  the  condition  of  Ireland.  Lancashire 
is  periodically  overrun  by  the  pauperism  of 
Ireland,  and  for  a  year  past  it  has  suffered 
most  seriously  from  the  pestilence  imported 
from  Ireland;  and  many  of  the  evils  which 
in  times  past  have  been  attributed  to  the 
extension  of  manufactures  in  that  county 
have  arisen  from  the  enormous  immigra- 
tion of  a  suffering  and  pauperised  people 
driven  for  sustenance  from  their  own  coun- 
try. As  a  Lancashire  representative,  I 
protest  most  solemnly  against  a  system 
which  drives  the  Irish  population  to  seek 
work  and  wages  in  this  country  and  in 
other  countries,  when  both  might  be  af- 
forded them  at  home.  Parliament  is  bound 
to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  The  pre- 
sent Parliament  contains  a  larger  number 
of  men  of  business  and  Members  repre- 
senting the  middle  classes  than  any  former 
Parliament.  The  present  Government  is  es- 
sentially of  the  middle  class — [A  laugh] — 
and  its  Members  have  on  many  occasions 
shown  their  sympathy  with  it.  Let  the 
hon.  Gentleman  laugh;  hut  he  will  not 
deny  that  no  Government  can  long  have  a 
majority  in  this  House  which  does  not 
sympathise  with  the  great  middle  class  of 
this  country.  If  the  Government  will 
manfully  and  courageously  grapple  with 
the  question  of  the  condition  of  land  in 
Ireland,  they  will,  I  am  convinced,  be  sup* 
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ported  by  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  and  they  will  enable  the 
strength  and  skill  of  Irishmen  to  be  ex- 
pended on  their  own  soil,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  her  certain  prosperity  by 
giving  that  stimulus  and  reward  to  indus- 
try which  it  cannot  have  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  that  country.  Sir,  I  feel 
it  impossible  to  refuse  my  vote  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  now  before  us;  but  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  unless  the  Government 
will  zealously  promote  measures  in  the  di- 
rection I  have  indicated,  they  cannot  hope 
long  to  retain  the  confidence  of  this  House 
or  of  the  country. 
- — Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know,  as  the  no- 
ble Lord  had  stated  that  a  very  important 
Bill  relating  to  Ireland  had  been  actually 
prepared,  why  it  could  not  be  introduced 
before  the  recess  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  replied,  that  last 
year  a  Bill  on  the  same  subject  had  been 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  that 
the  same  course  would  be  adopted  this 
year;  and  that  the  time  of  that  House 
would  be  sufficiently  occupied  prior  to  the 
recess  with  the  discussion  upon  the  present 
Bill. 

Sir  B.  hall  said,  no  one  was  more 
anxious  than  he  that  this  Bill  should  be- 
come law;  but  this  was  the  last  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  the  House  upon  the 
subject.  T^le  hon.  Member  then  proceed- 
ed, amidst  signs  of  impatience  which  ren- 
dered his  remarks  nearly  inaudible,  to  con- 
tend that  it  was  obvious,  from  the  letter 
read  the  other  night  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  had  intended  orginally,  not  only 
not  to  oppose,  but  to  give  his  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  Bill  now  before  the  House;  and 
no  (Sir  B.  Hall)  read  an  extract  to  show 
that  the  Council  of  National  Safety  and 
Distress  intended  also  to  support  it.  He 
was  most  anxious  to  state,  in  reference  to 
a  letter  recently  read  by  an  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  in  reference  to  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Roe,  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  brother  of  Mr.  Roe,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  letter  read  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Limerick,  in  palliation 
of  the  murder,  dated  the  17th  of  October, 
was  contradicted  three  days  afterwards  by 
the  brother  of  Mr.  Roe  in  almost  all  the 
papers  published  in  Ireland;  and  that  he, 
Mr.  Roe*s  brother,  had  reason  to  believe 
that  that  contradiction  was  known  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The  writer 
of  the  letter  read  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Limerick  was  an  out  agent  to 


attorneys,  a  discharged  steward  on  the 
public  works,  and  the  brother  of  the  man 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Roe. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  word  "  now  "  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion :  — Ayes  173  ;  Noes  14  :  Majority 
159. 
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Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

RAILWAYS  BILL: 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  moved  that  the  Report  on  the 
Railways  Bill  be  received. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  offer  any  opposition  to  this 
Bill;  but  before  proceeding  to  the  reception 
of  the  report — before  proceeding  to  discuss 
the  question  of  the  adjudication  on  the 
claims  of  those  who  had  been  more  or  less 
injured  by  past  railway  legislation — before 
taking  into  consideration  the  claims  of 
those  who,  forming  of  themselves  a  ma- 
jority of  the  representatives  in  that  House, 
were  likely  to  assert  those  claims  and  to 
receive  that  attention  which  they  merited, 
and  perhaps  rather  more  than  they  merited 
— it  would  not  be  amiss  in  them  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  those  who  had  been 
most  shamefully,  he  feared  dangerously, 
neglected  by  the  whole  course  of  their 
railway  legislation,  and  whom  they  were 
now  about  to  dismiss  at  this  period  of  the 
year  without  any  consideration  ;  and  he 
was  afraid,  but  for  his  advocacy,  without 
a  single  word.  When  those  who  came 
after  them  looked  at  the  gigautip  schemes 


they  had  undertaken,  and  the  gigantic 
works  they  had  performed,  they  would  na- 
turally ask  what,  in  an  age  professing  po- 
pular feeling,  and  espousing,  in  theory  at 
least,  and  loudly  declaring  the  interests  of 
the  labouring  classes — what  had  been  their 
conduct  in  reference  to  them  ? — ^how  they, 
having  won  from  the  labours  of  these 
parties  their  mighty  wealth,  had  at- 
tended to  their  welfare  ? — ^how  they  had 
judged  it  expedient  to  promote  their  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare?  They  would 
naturally  ask  whether,  in  reference  to  me- 
dical cure,  to  their  residences,  to  the  in- 
struction for  the  young,  and  the  religious 
ministration  for  all,  they  had,  in  legislating 
for  railways,  borne  the  character  which 
they  had  assumed  to  themselves  of  philan- 
throphic  legislators  and  Christian  men  ? 
In  considering  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  labourers  whose  interests  were  affected 
by  railways — in  considering  the  millions  of 
money  which  had  been  embarked  in  these 
specidations,  he  had  only  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, among  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  had  been  passed  on  the  subject,  one 
solitary  Act  in  reference  to  the  labourer. 
He  would  read  the  preamble  of  that  Act,  to 
let  the  House  sec  how  far  they  had  gone 
towards  promoting  the  welfare  and  com- 
fort of  these  men.  The  1st  and  2nd 
Victoria,  to  which  he  referred,  recited — 

"  That  whereas  great  mischiefs  have  arisen  by 
the  outrageous  and  unlawful  behaviour  of  la- 
bourers and  others  employed  on  railroads,  canals, 
and  other  public  works,  by  reason  whereof  the 
appointment  of  special  constables  is  often  neces- 
sary for  keeping  the  peace,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  security  of  the 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  public 
works,  whereby  great  expenses  have  been  cast 
upon  the  public  rates  of  counties  and  the  dis- 
tricts cliargeable  with  such  expenses,  directors 
and  shareholders  shall  bear  the  expense,"  &c. 

Of  all  the  Acts  which  had  been  passed  on 
the  subject  of  railways,  this  was  the  only 
one  relating  to  labourers  themselves.  In 
proceeding  to  show  the  House,  as  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  do,  what  had  been  the  result  of 
the  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Legisla- 
ture— the  evils  which  had  been  suffered, 
the  crimes  which  had  been  permitted,  and 
the  risks  which  the  labfurer  had  run  in 
consequence  of  their  negligence — he  must 
remind  the  House,  that  the  case  for  which 
he  was  about  to  claim  their  attention  was 
not  the  case  of  the  old  and  decrepid,  the 
sick  and  the  infirm;  but  the  case  of  those 
who  were  strong  and  healthy,  and  who 
were  likely  very  soon  to  avenge  upon  so- 
ciety the  injuries  they  had  received  at  their 
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hands.  The  House  mast  he  aware  that, 
in  dealing  with  this  large  hody  of  lahourers, 
they  were  dealing  with  a  new  nation — a 
nation  hecause  of  their  numhers  and  their 
po^er — ^and  a  new  nation,  hecause  what- 
ever difficulties  the  House  might  have  in 
interfering  with  vested  interests,  there 
were  no  difficulties  of  that  kind  when  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  sys- 
tem, and  giving  laws  to  a  new  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  so  that,  whether  as  regarded  the 
question  of  residences,  or  the  question  of 
comfort,  or  the  question  of  health,  or  the 
question  of  morals,  he  maintained  that 
their  responsihility  in  reference  to  those 
things  was  far  greater  than  it  would  have 
heen  if  they  had  to  deal  with  existing 
usages  and  est^hlished  rights.  He  would 
now  take  the  liherty  of  quoting  a  few  ex- 
tracts in  support  of  what  he  had  to  ad- 
vance, from  the  important  evidence  given 
hefore  the  Committee  appointed  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Kilmarnock 
(Mr.  Bouverie),  so  early  as  July,  1846.  He 
would  not  detain  the  House  at  any  length, 
hecause  he  felt  convinced  that  those  who 
had  the  interest  of  that  class  at  heart  were 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  impending  over 
society  hy  the  course  of  conduct  the  Le- 
gislature had  pursued  and  were  pursuing 
towards  them,  and  required  only  to  have 
their  attention  directed  to  that  report,  and 
hecause  he  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
emhody  the  suggestions  of  that  report  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  and  suhmit  them  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  soon  after 
the  recess.  On  the  question  of  residen- 
ces, the  Rev.  J.  R.  Thompson  was 
asked : — 

"*Aretho  huts  at  all  equal  to  the  class  of 
houses  which  aro  generally  occupied  by  the  la- 
bouring population  V  lie  answered,  *  I  never 
saw  anything  to  be  compai*ed  to  them.'  *  Will 
you  describe  them  to  the  Committee  ?'  he  was 
asked.  He  said,  '  I  can  only  describe  them  as 
being  built  against  a  hedge  or  bank,  the  rafters 
sloping  from  this  bank,  and  the  sides  and  ends 
of  turf.  In  some  cases,  I  believe,  they  are  just 
boarded  inside,  in  some  cases  they  are  not ;  in 
some  cases  there  is  no  partition  ;  man,  woman, 
and  child  all  sleep  exposed  to  one  another.  Some- 
times a  sort  of  temporaiy  curtain  may  be  thrown 
across,  which  divides  the  sleeping  apartment 
from  what  they  oallUie  kitchen,  where  the  fire- 
place is.' " 

Mr.  Rawlinson  was  asked — 

**  *  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  habits  and  char- 
acters of  the  men,  where  there  is  a  want  of  ac- 
commodation ?  Can  you  tell  us  from  your  expe- 
rience?' He  replied,  *I  should  say  where  the 
men  are  crowded  together,  as  they  were  in  that 
district,  the  work  being  carried  on  night  and  day, 
the  beds  in  all  the  cottages  were  let  double^  and 
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as  soon  as  one  set  of  men  came  out  of  them,  after 
they  had  had  their  meals,  another  set  were  to  take 
their  place.  The  rooms  were  overcrowded,  there 
eould  be  no  separation  of  the  sexes  ;  and  demo- 
ralisation existed  to  a  large  extent  among  the  na- 
tive population.  The  women  were  corrupted  many 
of  them,  and  went  away  with  the  men,  and  lived 
amongst  them  in  habits  that  civilised  language 
will  scarcely  allow  a  description  of." 

With  reference  to  drawbacks,  the  Rev.  R. 
Wilson  was  asked — 

"  '  Do  you  think  generally  men  would  be  dis- 
posed to  work  for  lower  wages  if  they  were  sure 
of  being  paid  weekly  and  in  money  V     He  said, 

*  I  think,  undoubtedly,  they  would — no  doubt  they 
ought.  There  is  another  thing  deducted  from 
their  wages,  which  is  beer,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not ;  by  the  rules  on  certain  parts  of  the  railroad, 
the  labourers  are  compelled  to  take  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  beer.* " 

Mr.  Rawlinson  said — 

"  These  men  were  getting  upon  that  work  from 
3s.  Qd.  to  is.  a-day,  yet  such  was  the  excitement 
and  lawless  habits  of  the  men  in  the  district  that 
it  was  no  more  to  them  than  2s.  Qd.  a-day,  if  they 
could  have  been  comfortable  and  quiet,  and  could 
have  lived  rationally — the  high  wages  were  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  them." 

If  the  House  only  heard  the  statements  of 
the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  many 
of  the  undertakers  of  those  works  regard- 
ing the  health  and  the  lives  of  the  men  in 
their  employment,  he  thought  the  House 
and  those  who  read  those  discussions  out- 
side the  House,  notwithstanding  their  con- 
gratulations respecting  the  network  of 
railways  which  was  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, would  feel  very  much  pained  by  the 
description  of  what  was  suffered  by  their 
poorer  fellow-subjects : — 

"  Mr.  Pomfret,  surgeon,  Sheffield  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  was  asked — '  Did  you  ever  think 
it  your  duty  to  suggest  anything  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the  company  respecting  these  accidents  ?' 
He  said — *  I  scarcely  thought  myself  able  to  do 
that.  I  once  mentioned  the  propriety  of  having 
copper  instead  of  iron  for  stemming  these  holes, 
thinking  the  latter  very  dangerous  ;  for  instance, 
one  man  had  drilled  a  hole  vertically  in  the  rock, 
and  in  putting  the  powder  into  this  hole  he  used 
an  iron  stemmer,  and  this  ignited  the  powder,  and 
the  stemmer  was  driven  thi*ough  a  fellow-work- 
man's head,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.'  *  Who 
provided    the    stemmer  V       *  The    contractors.* 

*  Was  your  suggestion  attended  to  ?*  '  No  ;  I 
was  told  that  I  was  neither  a  contractor  nor  an 
engineer,  and  that  it  was  not  my  province.'  " 

Who  could  wonder,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
that  fever  and  disease  should  prevail  ?  Mr. 
Rawlmson  said,  that — 

**  Fever  and  the  smallpox  broke  out  amoiigst 
them ;  and  I  have  seen  the  men  walking  about 
with  t^e  smallpox  upon  them  as  thick  as  possible, 
and  no  hospital  to  goto." 
This  was  in  the  Summit  Level  Tunnel, 
where  there  were  no  hospitals ;  but  he 
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would  call  attention  to  how  the  railways 
acted  where  there  was  an  hospital.  In  his 
own  county  of  Northampton  the  infirmary 
received  from  the  Birmingham  line  852 
cases,  which  were  calculated  to  have  cost 
597?.,  and  the  hospital  only  received  from 
the  company  ISOLlls.,  of  which  theworV 
men  contributed  a  considerable  sum.  With 
reference  to  provisions,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Thompson  said — 

** '  I  take  it  upon  the  average  that  a  navigator  or 
workman  working  on  our  lino  pays  from  20  to  30 
per  cent  for  all  his  provisions  more  than  I  do.' 
Mr.  Chadwick  said — 'I  have  been  informed  of 
one  piece  of  work  undertaken  by  a  few  contrac- 
tors of  a  condition  not  much  above  the  labourers 
they  engage,  who  will  lose  by  the  work  itself,  but 
who  will  make  upwards  of  7,000Z.  by  the  truck 
of  beer  and  inferior  provisions  to  tho  work- 
men.* '* 

With  regard  to  religious  instruction,  the 
Rev.  J.  Thompson  was  asked — 

*'  *  Am  I  to  understand,  from  tho  experience  you 
have  had,  you  despair  of  improving  the  labourers 
in  a  religious  and  moral  point  of  view  ?  *  He  re- 
l>licd,  *  Not  if  a  regular  spiritual  instruction  be 
adopted.  Perhaps  an  individual  is  under  my  care 
for  a  month,  and  then  he  is  off  elsewhere  ;  if  there 
was  a  regular  system  kept  up,  so  that  he  could  go 
from  spiritual  instruction  to  spiritual  instruction. 
I  think  it  very  likely  the  man  might  be  re- 
formed.' " 

Mr.  Pomfret  was  asked — 

"  *  Was  there  any  religious  attendance  on  tho 
part  of  any  minister  upon  those  men  who  were  so 
injured  V  Ho  said,  *  I  have  never  heard  of  their 
being  visited.' " 

He  feared  that  the  case  he  was  about  to 
read  could  not  be  considered  as  a  soHtary 
instance.     Mr.  Chadwick  said,  that — 

**  A  fine  powerful  wotkinan  had  the  spine  frac- 
tured in  such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
recovery.  Although  this  man  pleaded  again  and 
again  to  have  the  Scriptures  read  to  him  with  re- 
ligious counsel,  the  request  was  in  vain ;  for,  after 
remaining  many  days  in  a  sinking  condition,  ho 
was  sutfercd  to  expire  without  having  received 
tlio  least  attention  of  the  nature  he  bo  earnestly 
craved," 

They  found,  therefore,  that  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  these  works,  in  the  outlay  of  so 
many  millions  of  money,  in  passing  so  many 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  in  dealing  with 
not  fewer  than  400,000  fellow-subjects, 
they  had  taken  no  single  precaution  during 
the  whole  of  these  works,  supposing  they 
regarded  these  men  as  an  army,  to  estab- 
lish and  enforce  discipline  among  them, 
to  provide  them  with  medical  attendance, 
or  oven  to  set  up  a  commissariat  depart- 
ment; or,  supposing  they  looked  upon  them 
as  sons  of  peace  and  children  of  industry, 
they  had  not  treated  them  as  children  of  a 


civilised  community,  but  had,  year  alter 
year,  suffered  them  to  go  from  work  to 
work  uncared  for  and  unwatched.  It  ap- 
peared that  a  system  of  false  names  had 
been  adopted;  that  men  who  committed 
crimes  in  one  district  fled  to  another, 
where,  in  consequence  of  their  strength 
and  their  general  aptitude  for  working  in 
tunnels  and  other  laborious  work,  they 
were  received  without  character,  and  that 
their  large  wages  were  spent  in  the  most 
lavish  manner,  nothing  being  left  behind 
but  demoralised  and  improvident  habits, 
and  a  waste  of  human  strength,  insomuch 
that  the  average  age  of  these  men  had 
been  ascertained  not  to  exceed  forty. 
They — the  Legislature — ^had  taken  these 
men  from  their  parish  ministrations — ^from 
their  home  charities  and  local  ties,  which, 
however  some  hon.  Members  might  he  dis- 
posed to  sneer  at  then,  did  tend'  to  the 
morality  and  peaceful  deportment  of  the 
lower  orders;  and  they  had  asked  nothing 
of  them  but  brute  strength,  which  the 
men  gave,  and  for  which  they  were  paid ; 
and  when  all  this  stimulus  of  commercial 
enterprise  was  about  to  be  checked — when 
a  loophole  was  about  to  be  given  to  those 
who  chose  to  use  it  to  stop  the  works 
which  they  had  contracted  for  —  he  had 
looked  in  vain  for  any  mention  in  the  Bill 
of  the  railway  labourers.  He  asked  the 
House  how  they  intended  to  deal  with 
them — whether  they  thought  they  could 
safely  continue  to  neglect  them  when  they 
remembered  their  numbers,  their  power, 
their  strength,  and  their  demoralisation? 
It  was  for  these  reasons  that  he  deter- 
mined not  to  permit  the  report  to  be  re- 
ceived, nor  to  suffer  the  Bill  to  make  fur- 
ther progress  without  at  least  raising  his 
voice  of  protest  as  regarded  the  past,  and 
his  voice  of  warning  in  reference  to  the 
future.  If  he  thought  the  Railway  Bills 
were  all  over  there  would  be  room  only  for 
unavaihng  regret ;  but  as  this  Bill  showed 
that  railway  projects  were  still  numerous, 
and  that  these  evils  were  still  to  continue, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the 
House,  after  the  recess,  in  a  substantive 
form,  not  his  own  suggestions,  which 
would  be  of  little  value,  but  the  sugges- 
tions which  had  been  originated  in  and 
embodied  in  the  report  of  as  fair  and  im- 
partial a  Committee  as  ever  set.  We  wero 
behind  France,  behind  Prussia,  and  even, 
as  he  believed,  behind  America  upon  this 
subject.  The  evidence  given  in  reference 
to  the  Paris  and  Rouen  Railway,  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Chadwick  in  reference  to  the 
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Prussian  railways,  the  evidence  as  to  the 
drainage  works  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy, 
showed  that  those  States  had  taken  a 
more  humane,  and,  it  might  be  added, 
a  more  politic  view  of  their  duties  than  we 
had  done.  There  were,  in  every  one  of 
those  countries,  minute  arrangements  as 
to  the  lodging  and  provisions  for  the  men, 
and  the  numbers  to  be  employed,  from 
which  we  might  well  have  learned  better 
things.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  we  should 
now  learn  better  things,  if  only  taught  by 
the  perils  threatening  us  during  the  coming 
winter,  in  the  dead  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  permit  these  railway  companies 
to  turn  so  many  men  aloof  without  warn- 
ing, without  arrangement  for  their  return 
to  their  former  homes,  and  without  the 
slightest  evidence  that  they  had  saved 
money,  the  whole  evidence  going  to  show 
that  the  savings*  banks  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  a  mere  nullity,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  truck  svstem,  the  ticket 
system,  and  the  place  where  the  men  were 
paid,  and  that  all  their  wages  were  spent 
improvidently,  in  dissipation  and  debauch- 
ery. It  would  have  been  far  better  for  us, 
even  taking  the  lowest  and  most  selfish 
ground — ^more  safe  for  the  community  at 
large — ^more  satisfactory  to  the  districts  in 
which  these  labourers  had  been  for  some 
time  congregated,  and  where  they  were  to 
be  turned  off — ^if  we  had  made  some  ar- 
rangements— compulsory  arrangements  he 
would  say — ^in  reference  to  the  method 
and  place  of  payment,  and  whereby  habits 
of  frugality  and  order  would  have  been  en- 
couraged in  them,  and  some  means  fur- 
nished to  them  for  returning  to  their  re- 
spective homes.  We  were  now  saying  to 
them  in  effect,  "  It  was  by  your  labour 
and  the  strength  of  your  hands  that  those 
works  were  constructed,  but  while  we  em- 
ployed you,  we  never  looked  after  either 
your  bodies  or  your  souls;  like  beasts  of 
burden  we  used  you,  like  beasts  of  burden 
we  dismiss  you,  with  no  more  concern  than 
if  you  were  the  iron  or  the  stone  upon 
which  you  wrought."  The  hon.  Member 
for  Norwich  (Mr.  Peto),  whose  evidence 
redounded  so  greatly  to  his  credit,  and 
some  other  gentlemen,  had  mitigated  and 
relieved  the  evil  in  some  quarters;  but 
while  works  so  conducted  had  paid  as  well 
as,  and  probably  upon  the  whole  better 
than  those  where  such  cruel  treatment  had 
been  practised,  it  only  showed  how  in- 
noxiously  we  might  have  stepped  in  and 
rendered  obligatory  upon  all  what  their 
own  right  feeUng  had  led  a  small  number 


of  contractors  and  proprietors  here  and 
there  to  do  of  their  own  accord.  Let  us 
not  say  that  it  was  the  free  spirit  of  our 
legislation  in  commercial  matters  to  leave 
all  these  things  to  find  their  own  level ;  it 
was  the  part  of  a  paternal  Government  to 
remember  that  if  we  wished  our  poor  to 
love  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
to  love  those  who  were  above  them,  we 
must  make  them  feel  that  we  sympathised 
with  them,  and  desired  their  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare. 

Sm  G.  GREY  felt  that  this  subiect  was 
very  important;  but  as  the  hon.  Member 
had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  lay  re- 
solutions before  the  House,  embodying  his 
views  of  the  matters  which  legisktion 
should  embrace  with  reference  to  the  moral 
and  physical  care  of  the  masses  of  men 
congregated  upon  the  great  undertakings 
to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  he  should 
defer  until  then  any  observations  that  he 
might  have  to  make.  He  would,  however, 
just  remark  that  he  feared  the  hon.  Memb^ 
rather  overrated  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  effect  the  object  in  view,  although,  to  a 
certain  extent,  perhaps,  regulations  might 
be  made  by  authority  of  Parliament  in 
conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  collected  so  much  valua- 
ble evidence.  The  hon.  Member  had  cast 
rather  too  sweeping  a  censure  upon  rail- 
way companies,  and  made  too  general  a 
charge  of  neglect.  Lately,  partly  owing 
to  the  labours  of  that  Committee,  and  partly 
owing  to  other  causes,  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  these  men;  and  through  the  interference 
of  persons  of  property  in  the  part  of  the 
country  through  which  the  lines  were  to 
run,  scondcd  by  directors  of  companies, 
and  by  contractors,  who  afforded  the  most 
valuable  aid  of  all,  means  had  been  pro- 
vided in  many  instances  for  obviating  the 
evils  pointed  out  in  the  report.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Norwich  (Mr.  Peto)  stated  in 
his  evidence  that  he  had  about  9,000  men 
in  his  employ,  and  that  he  provided  a  re- 
gular staff  of  religious  instructors,  one  for 
a  certain  number  of  miles  of  railway,  and 
that  regulations  were  made  with  regard  to 
the  truck  system  and  other  points,  and 
which  in  his  hands  were  completely  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  the  evils  existing  in 
other  cases,  and  in  procuring  a  better  class 
of  labourers,  securing  the  performance  of 
a  greater  amount  of  labour.  The  same 
system  had  been  followed  on  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  line;  and,  indeed,  there  were 
several  cases  in  which  the  directors  had 
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proYided  means  for  this  purpose  liberally, 
gentlemen  and  clergymen  in  the  district 
through  which  the  line  was  to  pass  giving 
their  assistance  and  co-operation.  He  had 
far  greater  reliance  upon  these  voluntary 
exertions,  the  result  of  public  attention 
being  called  to  this  subject,  than  upon  any 
legislative  enactment,  because  he  believed 
it  hardly  practicable  by  any  law  to  secure 
the  choice  of  proper  men,  which  was  se- 
cured where  gentlemen  like  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Norwich,  having  those  persons  in 
their  employ,  really  laid  themselves  out  for 
this  object.  At  the  same  time,  when  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  A.  Stafford)  should 
move  his  resolutions,  he  should  come  to 
the  consideration  of  them  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  co-operate  with  him  in  promoting 
the  end  he  had  in  view. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  I  cannot  quite 
allow  my  hon.  Friend's  general  charges 
against  railways  to  pass  without  some  ob- 
servations I  really  think  the  devil  is  not 
quite  so  black  as  my  hon.  Friend  has 
painted  him.  He  says  that  railway  la- 
bourers are  treated  like  beasts  of  burden, 
and  that  no  care  is  taken  either  of  their 
bodies  or  souls.  Now,  it  is  only  justice  to 
the  railways  to  say  that  it  appears  from 
the  same  report  he  has  quoted,  that  the 
railway  labourers,  on  an  average,  receive 
wages  to  the  amount  of  22s.  6d.  per  week. 
When  they  receive  such  wages  as  these  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  they  are  treated 
like  beasts  of  burden.  I  speak  from  me- 
mory; but  I  think  I  saw  a  statement,  a 
short  time  back,  to  the  effect  that  the  rail- 
way companies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  at  one  time  contributing  at  the  rate 
of  400,000^.  a  year  to  the  poor-rates;  that 
is,  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  entire  poor- 
rate  paid  in  England.  And  what  is  this 
upon  ?  Why,  upon  50,000  acres  of  land; 
for  there  are  only  about  5,000  miles  of 
railway  executed;  and  I  believe  it  is  cal- 
culated that  a  railway  occupies  ten  acres 
to  a  mile.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  say  when  railways  employ  at  the 
rate  of  five-and-twenty  men  to  a  mile  per- 
manently, besides  employing  upwards  of 
one  hundred  per  mile  in  the  construction — 
and  when  they  contribute  400,000?.  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor — I  think  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  say  that  railway  labourers  are  turned 
adrift  when  their  work  is  done;  that  they 
are  treated  like  beasts,  or  like  so  much 
iron  or  stone,  without  any  remorse  or  com- 
passion whatever.  My  hon.  Friend  has 
quoted  from  the  evidence  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Norwich.  I  think  from  the  evidence 


Mr.  Peto  gave  before  that  Committee, 
it  appears  that  the  railway  labourers  he 
employed  in  Cambridgeshire  were  a  pat- 
tern of  good  conduct  to  all  the  labourers 
in  the  county.  I  could  not  quite  let  the 
strictures  upon  railways  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  pass  without  saying  a  word  ia 
their  defence. 
Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STRUTT,  in  bringing  forward  cer- 
tain  clauses  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
said  that  the  first  had  reference  to  the  ex- 
tension of  time  for  taking  land.     Hitherto 
it  had  been  usual  for  companies  requiring 
an  extension  of  time  to  obtain  it  by  means 
of  an  additional  Act  of  Parliament;  and  in 
no  one  of  those  Acts  so  obtained  had  there 
been  any  clause  inserted  giving  compensa- 
tion to  landowners  on  account  of  such  ex- 
tension of  time.     He  had,  however,  con- 
sidered that,  as  the  Bill  before  the  House 
was  a  general  Bill  for  the  extension  of 
time,  power  of  compensation   should  be 
given  to  the  landowners  who  might  really 
suffer  loss  from  the  extension  of  time.  The 
manner    of  obtaining  this   compensation 
when  the  Bill  was  last  before  the  House 
was  to  be  by  arbitration ;  that  was,  that 
where  a  contract  for  land  had  been  made, 
and  afterwards  an  extension  of  time  for. the 
construction  of  works  had  been  obtained, 
the  damage  from  such  extension  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen 
seemed  to  think  that  it  was  desirable  that 
compensation  should  be  afforded  by  another 
award  being  made  for  damage.   To  this  he 
had  a  great  objection,  because  he  believed 
that  such  a  second  assessment  of  damage 
would  be  rendered  inoperative,  as  the  rail- 
way companies  would  refuse,  being  deterred 
by  the  prospect  of  this  expense,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  Bill,  and  they  would  either 
not  apply  at  all  for  an  extension  of  time,  or 
they  would  go  to  Parliament  for  a  sepa- 
rate Bill,   as  they  formerly  did.     It  was 
therefore  desirable  that  there  should  be  no 
additional  assessment  of  damage  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  time.    With  the 
view  of  meeting  this  case,  he  proposed  to 
alter  the  5th  Clause  of  the  Bill.     He  also 
now  proposed  to   exempt  those  persons 
from  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  who  had  en- 
tered into  contracts  for  the  sale  of  land  fof 
the  construction  of  works.     The  operation 
of  the  Bill  would  not  affect  them,  and  they 
would  have  the  same  remedy  in  law  or 
in  equity  as  they  now  had,  notwithstanding 
the  passing  of  this  Act.     Wherever  agree- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  land  had  been 
entered  into,  those  agreements  would  re« 
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main  unaltered  in  effect  by  this  Bill;  and 
also  in  all  cases  where  railway  companies 
shall  have  given  notice  of  taking  land 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 
Act,  the  companies  shall  he  bound  to  pro- 
ceed, and  take  that  land  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  though  this  Act  had  not 
passed.  There  was  another  case  which  re- 
quired some  provision  to  meet  it,  and  that 
was  where  a  contract  having  been  entered 
into  between  a  landowner  and  a  railway 
company  for  the  sale  of  land,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  special  circumstances  the 
landowner  might  be  aggrieved  by  the  ex- 
tension of  time.  In  that  case,  he  proposed 
that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Railway 
Commissioners  to  consider  such  cases,  and 
to  refuse  or  grant  the  required  extension 
of  time  to  the  railway  company,  as  they 
should  think  fit,  after  examining  the  cases 
of  this  sort  that  might  be  submitted  to 
them.  He  proposed  also  to  give  the  Com- 
missioners the  power  of  granting  the  re- 
quired extension  of  time  upon  certain 
terms  and  conditions.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Oxfordshire,  who  had  on  a  former  oc- 
casion called  his  attention  to  these  points, 
had  also  thought  that  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient notice,  under  this  Bill,  given  to  the 
landowner.  Under  the  present  system, 
the  law  required  that  personal  notices 
should  be  served  on  all  landowners;  but 
he  thought  that  every  person  would  be 
anxious  that  the  great  expense  and  trouble 
of  personal  service  should  be  avoided,  es- 
pecially as  this  was  a  public  general  Act. 
Originally  it  was  intended  that  there  should 
be  one  notice  in  the  Gazette,  and  one  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  in  a  newspaper 
published  in  the  county  through  which  the 
proposed  line  was  to  pass.  In  addition  to 
those  notices,  he  proposed  to  add  notices 
on  the  church  doors  in  the  parishes  affected 
by  the  line  for  which  an  extension  of  time 
was  sought.  By  this  means  he  thought 
that  the  fullest  notice  would  be  given  to 
all  parties  concerned.  He  would  not  go 
into  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  gave  share- 
holders the  power  of  suspending  progress. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  brought  up 
clauses  to  carry  out  these  views. 

Mr.  HENLEY  was  quite  satisfied  with 
the  proposed  amendments,  but  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  perfect  assurance  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Railway 
Board  would  have  full  jurisdiction  in  the 
manner  proposed. 

Mr.  STRUTT  said,  there  was  no  doubt 
whatever  of  it.  The  Bill  would  provide 
that  if  the  Railway  Commissioners  should 


think  fit,  they  might  refuse  the  extension 
of  time  sought  by  railway  companies,  or 
they  might  grant  it  upon  certain  terms 
and  conditions. 

Mr.  WYLD  had  hoped  that  some  power 
would  be  given  to  companies  to  dissolve. 
There  were  many  of  the  lines  of  1846  not 
yet  commenced,  and  the  parties  were  most 
anxious  for  the  companies  to  be  broken 
up.  He  had  himself  prepared  a  clause  to 
meet  this  case. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  a  clause  was 
already  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  was  therefore 
out  of  order  in  proposing  another  before 
the  former  one  was  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  this  was  a  sub- 
ject of  great  importance,  and  one  which 
the  Committee  of  last  Session  had  gone 
into.  He  thought  it  was  highly  important 
that  the  power  of  dissolution  should  be 
given. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  that  since  the 
railway  Members  had  meddled  wkh  this 
Bill,  they  had  done  nothing  but  spoil  it. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  arbitration, 
no  person  could  be  more  ready  than  he 
should  be  to  entrust  that  duty  to  the 
Board;  but  he  doubted  very  much  that 
they  would  have  time  to  arbitrate,  and  he 
also  doubted  that  they  would  in  all  cases 
have  jurisdiction.  There  was  another 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  attention. 
When  land  was  aUowed  to  lie  altogether 
waste  without  any  owner,  for,  suppose,  a 
period  of  four  years,  as  it  would,  perhaps, 
in  those  cases,  it  might  prove  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. If  the  thistles  were  not  mown,  and 
if  the  weeds  were  neglected  on  that  piece 
of  ground,  the  land  for  miles  around  might 
be  completely  destroyed  by  the  seed.  Al- 
though the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
Attorney  General  might  think  that  they 
could  not  legislate  for  thistles,  he  would 
say  that  they  ought  to  put  in  some  com- 
pensation for  such  a  case  as  that.  There 
ought  to  be  some  compulsion  on  those 
people  who  occupy  land  without  using  it 
to  prevent  its  being  a  nuisance  to  their 
neighbours. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  when  any  person  re- 
quired an  extension  of  time,  he  might 
come  before  the  Railway  Commissioners, 
and  apply  for  such  extension ;  and  in  grant- 
ing that  application  they  might  impose  it 
as  a  condition  that  the  party  should  under- 
take to  attend  to  the  mowing  of  the  this^ 
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iles  in  proper  time,  and  before  Beeding 
time. 

Clauses  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  :  I  rise,  Sir,  in 
pursuance  of  the  notice  I  have  given,  to 
ask  permission  of  the  House  to  introduce  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  some  of 
the  most  important  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  was  passed  in  the  last 
year — ^towards  the  close  of  the  Session  of 
1846 — to  make  provision  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand;  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  state  to  the  House,  as 
clearly  and  as  shortly  as  I  can,  both  the 
reasons  which  induce  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  think  it  was  their  duty  to  re- 
commend this  course  to  the  House,  and  an 
outline  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure which  I  shall  ask  the  House  to  agree 
to  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the  local 
government  of  that  colony.  Those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  paid  any  at- 
tention to  the  affairs  of  this  important 
colony,  will  recollect  that  there  was  in  the 
year  1846  a  very  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  at  all 
considered  its  concerns,  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly desirable  to  introduce  a  constitutional 
government  into  that  country.  I  think 
there  were  petitions  from  the  inhabitants 
of  that  colony  to  that  effect  presented  to 
this  House;  it  was  also  urged  upon  us  by 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  whose  stake 
in  that  colony  and  whose  attention  to  that 
colony  arc  so  great,  and  I  think  that  in  the 
discussions  which  took  place,  both  in  this 
Houso  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
almost  all  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
country  expressed  a  desire  that  as  soon  as 
possible  a  beginning  at  least  should  be 
made  with  a  view  to  introduce  a  constitu- 
tional and  representative  government  into 
the  colony  of  New  Zealand.  That  was  the 
state  of  things  when  Her  Majesty's  present 
advisers  came  into  office;  and  my  noble 
Friend  who  holds  the  seals  of  the  Colonial 
Department  immediately  applied  himself  to 
the  consideration  of  this  important  subject. 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  he 
found  on  record  in  his  office  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  that  preceded  us 
to  introduce  some  measure  of  this  descrip- 
tion for  the  government  of  Now  Zealand; 
at  all  events,  he  thought  it  to  be  his  duty, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  mature 
such  a   scheme  for    the  purpose  as  he 


thought  on  the  whole  would  be  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  result 
was,  that  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  Parlia« 
ment  towards  the  close  of  the  Session  of 
1846,  which  passed,  1  believe,  very  nearlj 
unanimously  through  this  and  the  o^er 
House  of  Parliament,  by  which  Her  Ma-* 
jesty  was  empowered  to  give  a  charter  to 
the  colony,  and  issue  instructions  which 
were  to  regulate  the  future  govemm^it  of 
New  Zealand.  Sir,  the  main  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1846,  and  the  letters  patent 
which  issued  under  it,  were  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  The  colony  of  New  Zealand 
was  divided  into  two  provinces,  which  were 
designated  by  the  names  of  New  Ulster 
and  New  Munster.  Municipal  districts 
were  constituted,  or  at  least  power  was 
given  to  the  Governor  to  constitute  muni- 
cipal districts,  with  town-councils,  in  all 
those  parts  of  New  Zealand  where  there 
was  some  considerable  number  of  English 
colonists;  and  those  municipal  districts  thus 
constituted  were  made  the  foundation  and 
nucleus  of  the  system  of  representative  go- 
vernment which  it  was  sought  to  rear  upon 
them.  Those  districts  were  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives for  two  legislatures — one  for 
each  of  the  two  provinces  of  New  Zealand 
—-and  there  was  also  to  be  a  General  As- 
sembly of  both  provinces,  to  be  elected  by 
the  two  legislatures,  which  General  Assem- 
bly was  to  take  into  consideration  certain 
subjects  of  great  interest  to  both  districts, 
such  as  taxation,  and  questions  of  that  sort. 
This  Act  was  to  come  into  effect  as  soon 
as  the  letters  patent  were  proclaimed  by 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand.  This  is 
the  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  constitu- 
tional government  that  was  adopted  for 
that  colony  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 1  should  mention  as  to  one  other 
important  and  difficult  point  of  this  subject 
— I  mean  the  position  of  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  New  Zealand  with  reference 
to  these  institutions — that  that  part  of  the 
subject  was  proposed  to  be  settled  in  the 
following  manner:  It  was  proposed  that 
those  municipal  districts  should  only  com- 
prise those  parts  of  New  Zealand  in  which 
there  was  resident  some  considerable  num- 
ber of  white  inhabitants.  With  regard  to 
that  great  tract  of  country  occupied  almost 
exclusively  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  it  was  not  proposed  to  bring 
it  immediately  within  the  scope  or  pale  of 
these  institutions.  It  was  thought  that 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  themselves  were 
not  properly  ripe  for  institutions  of  this 
kind;  and  the  difficulty  and  hazard  were 
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foreseen  of  Bubjeoting  them  to  the  control 
of  the  white  inhabitants.  It  was  endea- 
▼oured  to  provide  for  that  difficulty  in  this 
manner,  bj  securing  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  laws  and  customs  to  all  that  great 
portion  of  New  Zealand  which  was  not  in- 
cluded within  the  municipal  districts,  and 
taking  care,  as  had  been  done  in  the  in- 
structions sent  out,  that  the  New  Zea- 
landers  in  those  parts  should  be  adequately 
secured,  while  the  assemblies  to  be  con- 
stituted should  be  preyented  from  inter- 
fering unduly  with  the  rights,  habits,  or 
customs  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  This, 
Sir,  is  the  outline  of  the  scheme  that  was 
sent  out  to  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 
The  reasons  which  have  induced  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  propose  now  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  this  constitution, 
are  contained  in  despatches  which  have 
been  received  £rom  the  Governor  of  New 
Zealand;  and  when  I  mention  the  name  of 
the  present  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  I 
think  every  person  acquainted  with  the 
affairs  of  that  colony  will  admit  that  any 
opinion  expressed  by  him  should  have  the 
greatest  weight  with  this  House  and  with 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  And,  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  examination  of  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Government,  he  states  the  greatest 
objection  to  be  entertained  by  him  to  bring- 
ing this  constitution  at  present  into  effect  in 
New  Zealand.  We  feel  that  the  objections 
he  makes  are  supported  by  the  great  weight 
of  authority  which  naturally  belongs  to  a 
person  of  his  proved  ability  and  diligence 
residing  on  the  spot,  and  therefore  much 
more  able  to  judge  of  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  island,  than  we  can  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  thousands  of  miles.  And 
any  person  who  has  perused  the  letter  of 
Governor  Grey  on  this  plan  of  a  constitu- 
tion, will  perceive  that  ho  gives  very  valid 
reasons  for  the  alarm  he  feels  at  being 
called  upon  to  promulgate  this  constitution. 
There  is,  however,  one  satisfaction  at  least 
in  the  difficulties  that  we  experience  in  this 
island,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  objections 
which  Governor  Grey  states  to  the  intro- 
duction of  these  institutions  into  New  Zea- 
land at  present,  rest  upon  a  remarkable 
description  he  gives  of  the  knowledge,  im- 
provement, and  intelligence  of  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  New  Zealand.  Governor 
Grey  says — 

"  It  is  quite  true,  you  havo  attempted  to  pro- 
tect them  from  injustioo,  by  guaranteeing  and 
fencing  their  rights  from  the  English  minority ; 
but,  after  all,  it  comes  to  this — you  have  lefl  to 
the  English  minority  the  power  of  making  laws 
in  the  LegislatiTe  Assembly,  and  of  impofing  du- 


ties which  will  be  mainly  paid  by  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  this  island." 

He  describes  these  islanders  as  possessing 
much  property,  as  perfectly  understanding 
the  value  of  property — as  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  acquire  and  retain  it — and,  above 
all,  as  possessing  intelligence  to  perceive 
that  any  duty  thus  levied  would  be  paid 
by  them.  He  says  that  great  dissatis- 
faction under  such  a  system  would  prevail 
in  New  Zealand;  indeed,  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  fears  it  would  lead  to  tumult  and 
insurrection,  if  the  whites  had  in  this  way 
the  power  of  taxing  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  And  this  he  says  would  more  par- 
ticularly take  place  in  the  northern  pro- 
vince, in  New  Ulster.  That  is  the  main 
objection  he  has  to  the  immediate  introduc- 
tion of  this  constitutional  and  representa- 
tive government  into  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand  at  present;  and  the  expressions  of 
Governor  Grey  on  the  point  are  so  forcibly 
and  clearly  put,  that  perhaps  the  House 
will  allow  me  to  read  them :— - 

"  By  the  introduction  (said  Govern^  Grey)  of 
the  proposed  constitution  into  the  proTinces  of 
New  Zealand,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would  not 
confer,  as  it  was  intended,  upon  Uer  subjects  the 
blessings  of  solf-goyemmcnt,  but  would  bo  giving 
power  to  a  small  minority.  She  would  not  bo 
giving  to  Her  subjects  the  right  to  manage  their 
aflbirs  as  they  might  think  proper,  but  would  bo 
giving  to  a  small  minority  a  power  to  raise  taxes 
from  the  great  majority.  There  was  no  reason  to 
think  (continued  Governor  Grey)  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  rule  of  the  minority ;  while  there 
were  many  reasons  for  believing  that  they  would 
^sist  to  the  uttermost.  They  were  a  ])eoplo  of 
strong  natural  sense  and  ability,  but  by  nature 
jealous  and  suspicious.  Many  of  them  wore  own- 
ers of  vessels,  horses,  and  cattle,  and  had  consid- 
erable sums  of  money  at  their  disposal:  and  there 
was  no  people  he  was  acquainted  with  Icrm  likely 
to  sit  down  quietly  under  what  they  might  regard 
as  an  injustice." 

Sir,  I  think  there  is  this  satisfaction  on 
reading  this  account,  that  the  House  must 
be  convinced  that  in  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion of  Now  Zealand  there  is  a  nation  ex- 
tremely deserving  of  the  greatest  earc  and 
attention  of  this  House,  and  who,  if  tlicy 
are  treated  with  consideration,  policy,  and 
humanity,  will,  I  hope,  form  an  exception 
from  that  which  I  regret  to  say  has  been 
almost  hitherto  the  undeviating  fate  of 
those  savage  nations  who  come  in  contact 
with  their  civilised  fellow-men.  We  may 
hope,  I  trust,  that  the  people  of  Now  Zea- 
land will  form  an  exception  to  that  rule, 
and  by  care  may  be  gradually  but  com- 
pletely assimilated  to  us  in  habits  and  con- 
stitutional practice,   and  that  they  may 
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amalgamate  with  Englishmen  as  one  race, 
each  enjoying  British  institutions,  British 
religion,  and  British  liberty.  Sir,  my  no- 
ble Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice, as  well  as  his  Colleagues  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  on  receiving  this  de- 
spatch containing  an  opinion  so  decided, 
and  so  strongly  supported  by  such  valid 
arguments,  from  so  high  an  authority  as 
Governor  Grey,  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the 
course  which  they  would  adopt  and  re- 
commend to  the  House.  I  think  it  would 
be  the  height  of  rashness,  if,  in  contra- 
diction to  an  opinion  of  this  kind  —  if, 
in  opposition  to  the  representations  of 
Governor  Grey,  we  attempted  to  force  in- 
stitutions on  the  colony,  which,  however 
valuable  they  may  be  themselves,  may  at 
present  prove  objectionable.  I  trust  those 
institutions  will  prove  a  blessing  to  that 
colony,  when  introduced  with  discretion 
and  proper  feeling;  but  I  repeat  it  would 
be  the  height  of  rashness  to  risk  the  peace 
of  that  colony,  by  forcing,  without  due  con- 
sideration and  preparation,  those  institu- 
tions upon  its  people.  On  a  perusal  of 
that  despatch  the  noble  Lord  the  Colonial 
Secretary  thought  it  best  at  once  to  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  a  portion  of  the  Act. 
It  is  proposed  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
Act  should  be  suspended.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  suspend  that  portion  of  the  Act 
which  provides  municipal  institutions — we 
think  such  a  form  of  government  may 
safely  be  allowed  for  local  purposes.  It 
would  form  a  nucleus  upon  which  to  es- 
tablish a  representative  government  for 
the  whole  colony ;  we  reserving  to  our- 
selves the  right  of  laying  down  the  details, 
and  determining  the  qutJifications  and  pro- 
portions of  those  representations.  We 
shall  leave  that  part  of  the  Act  which  re- 
lates to  municipal  institutions  untouched. 
In  the  Act  of  1846  it  was  proposed  that 
the  qualification  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
representatives  should  be  the  possession  of 
a  house,  and  the  ability  to  read  and  write 
in  the  English  language.  It  was  then 
supposed  that  in  those  parts  of  New  Zea- 
land to  which  the  Act  referred,  there  were 
very  few  aboriginal  inhabitants  possessed 
of  the  qualification,  and  that  it  would  be 
extremely  improper  to  exclude  them.  On 
inquiry  it  was  found,  however,  that,  al- 
though great  numbers  of  the  aborigines 
could  read  and  write  their  own  language, 
hardly  any  of  them  knew  how  either  to 
read  or  write  English.  Now,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  possession  of  a  house,  and 
the  capability  of  writing  their  own  lan- 


guage, shows  a  sufficient  capacity  for  bu<- 
siness  to  entitle  them  to  vote.  In  several 
places  there  are  German  and  French  set- 
tlers. These  are  men  of  education,  intel- 
ligence, and  respectability — they  can  read 
and  write  their  own  language  perfecdj 
well,  but  they  cannot  read  and  write  the 
English  language.  We  propose  that  the 
Governor  shall  give  certificates  to  all  re- 
spectable persons— whether  foreigners  or 
aborigines — so  circumstanced,  and  that 
they  shall  have  the  power  of  voting  in  the 
municipal  elect$pns.  The  provisions  of  the 
Bill  are  shortly  these :  Firstly,  it  proposes 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1846 
for  a  period  of  ^ye  years.  Secondly,  it 
provides  that  the  old  Legislative  Council 
of  1840,  with  power  to  add  to  their  num- 
ber, shall — with  the  Governor  for  the  time 
being — ^be  clothed  with  unlimited  legisla- 
tive power;  that  they  shall  nominate  a  re- 
sident governing  power  for  New  Ulster, 
or  they  shall  order  such  governing  power 
to  be  chosen  by  election.  It  is,  in  fact» 
intended  to  retain  the  old  Charter  of  1846» 
with  the  addition  and  alteration  of  the  mu- 
nicipal franchise.  It  will  at  once  be  per- 
ceived that  the  very  nature  of  the  measure 
is  to  confer  a  large  discretionary  power  on 
the  Governor.  And  in  so  doing,  I  believe 
that  we  shall  be  pursuing  the  wisest  and 
the  safest  course  for  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Zealand,  and  for  the  interests  of  iluB 
country.  It  is  extremely  difficult  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  when  we  are  legislating  for 
parties  residing  thousands  of  miles  from  us, 
to  avoid  falling  into  great  and  serious  er- 
rors; and  if  this  be  taken  as  a  general 
maxim,  well  to  be  acted  upon  in  every  case, 
how  does  it  apply  with  a  double  force  to  the 
case  of  New  Zealand !  Here  we  have  a  large 
country,  with  a  population  but  recently  em- 
erged from  a  state  of  complete  barbarism  to 
one  of  comparative  civihsation;  a  population 
possessing  an  extreme  aptitude  for  all  the 
arts  and  comforts  of  civilised  life— em- 
bracing voluntarily,  and  almost  universally, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 
When  we  consider  that  there  are  scattered 
amid  this  numerous  and  interesting  popu- 
lation but  a  small  portion  of  our  country- 
men— a  small  portion  of  Europeans — I 
think  we  must  confess  that  there  is  every 
reason  for  more  than  common  caution  in 
legislating  with  respect  to  New  Zealand. 
Her  Majesty*s  Government  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  very  simple  scheme-— 
some  temporary  measure — leaving  to  the  Go- 
vernor and  his  Council  large  discretionary 
powers  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken,  would 
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be  the  wisest  policy  at  the  present  moment. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  trouble  the  House  further  at  this 
stage.  Those  documents  from  which  I 
have  quoted  contain  a  most  substantial  and 
complete  narrative  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  evils  so  clearly,  ably,  and 
lucidly  stated  by  Governor  Grey  in  his 
despatch.  They  are  also  very  fully  and 
with  great  ability  stated  by  the  noble  Lord 
Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  In  those  documents  will  be  seen 
the  reasons  for  partially  retracing  the 
steps  which  the  House  and  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  had  previously  come  to. 
There  is  one  part  of  Governor  Grey's 
despatch  which  says  that  he  feared  there 
would  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  promul- 
gating the  Charter  in  some  parts  of  New 
Zealand,  and  that  it  was  only  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  island  that  he  would  recommend 
its  promulgation  for  the  present.  Now  we 
como  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would 
be  more  evil  in  establishing  the  Charter  of 
1846  in  one  part  only  than  in  its  postpone- 
ment altogether.  We  recommended  that 
it  should  be  suspended.  According  to  the 
despatches  of  Governor  Grey,  it  would  seem 
that  the  preliminary  steps  for  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Charter  had  only  just  com- 
menced; the  Act  will  therefore  lead  to  no 
practicid  inconvenience.  Governor  Grey 
will  soon  hear  of  the  intentions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  and  we  may  safely  leave 
the  matter  to  Governor  Grey.  I  cannot 
sit  down  without  expressing  the  gratifica- 
tion I  feel  at  bearing  my  humble  testimony 
to  the  private  worth  and  public  energy  of 
His  Excellency.  Under  his  wise  and  tem- 
perate management,  a  great  alteration  in 
the  social  and  trading  position  of  the  co- 
lony has  been  effected — good  feeling  and 
harmony  have  been  restored — and  I  trust, 
we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  New  Zealand  will  become  a 
most  valuable  and  useful  possession  of  the 
British  Crown.  I  will  conclude  by  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  part  of  the  Act  for  making 
further  provision  for  the  government  of 
the  New  Zealand  Islands. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  entirely  agreed 
with  many  of  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  and 
he  was  more  especially  ready  to  re-echo 
the  expressions  which  had  been  used  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  with  respect  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Governor  Grey. 
He  had  been  glad  to  hear  the  terms  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken 


of  the  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand; 
because  he  did  not  think  that,  on  all  occa- 
sions, there  had  been  an  equal  disposition 
to  recognise  the  great  capabilities  and  noble 
qualities  of  the  aboriginal  race.  He  con- 
sidered that  they  had,  in  the  case  of  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand — with,  perhaps, 
the  single  exception  of  their  West  India 
Islands — the  most  interesting  and  hopeful 
instance  of  juxtaposition  between  European 
civilisation  and  aboriginal  races  which  the 
world  could  present;  and  he  believed  that 
if  the  House  would  exhibit  towards  the 
New  Zealanders  that  paternal  care  and 
tenderness  which  it  was  their  bounden  duty 
to  extend  to  them,  they  might  witness  a 
satisfactory,  a  peaceful,  and  glorious  issue 
to  the  Christian,  philanthropic,  and  en- 
lightened labour  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  colony.  The  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had  stated  that  the 
late  Government  had  left  upon  record 
proofs  of  their  desire  to  grant  free  and  re- 
presentative institutions  to  New  Zealand. 
The  statement  was  perfectly  true  ;  but 
there  had  undoubtedly  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  late  and  the  present 
Governments  as  to  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  method  of  realising  that  great  ob- 
ject. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment that  the  best  mode  of  attaining 
that  end  was  to  incur,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  delay  of  a  reference  to  Governor  Grey. 
When  he  had  the  honour  of  holding  the 
seals  of  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Government 
believed  that  any  steps  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  binding  the  hands  of  Gover- 
nor Grey,  or  of  committing  the  authority 
of  the  Government  or  of  Parliament  to  the 
particular  form  of  the  institutions  to  be 
adopted  in  New  Zealand,  would  be  ill- 
advised,  and  would  be  likely  ultimately  to 
lead  to  the  loss  of  time  which  such  mea- 
sures were  intended,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  avoid.  He  readily  gave  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department  the 
greatest  credit,  not  only  for  the  motives  by 
which  he  had  been  governed,  but  for  the 
zeal  and  energy  with  which  he  had  pro- 
ceeded in  the  execution  of  this  portion  of 
his  duties;  but  he  must  say,  that  \xq  thought 
the  noble  Earl's  zeal  had  in  this  particular 
instance  a  little  outrun  his  discretion,  and 
that  he  would  have  more  effectually  con- 
sulted the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the 
welfare  of  New  Zealand,  had  the  noble 
Earl  been  content  to  refer  to  Governor 
Grey,  and  to  obtain  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment on  the  subject,  rather  than  to  an- 
ticipate what   that  judgment   might  be. 
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and  Bend  out  inatradions  which,  how- 
ever ingeniously  devised  and  plainly 
expressed,  were  almost  certain  to  be  ill 
suited  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
moment  in  New  Zealand.  With  regard  to 
this  Bill,  he  considered  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  by  whom  it  had  been  brought 
forward,  had  made  out  a  good  case;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  must  say  that  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  measure  appeared 
to  be  of  a  peculiar  nature.  He  did  not 
make  this  observation  with  a  view  of  im- 
peaching its  wisdom;  but  he  thought  it 
was  a  reason  for  abstaining  ^m  any  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  imtil  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
giving  it  mature  consideration.  As  far 
as  he  understood  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  his  proposal  almost 
amounted  to  placing  the  whole  discretion- 
ary power  with  respect  to  representative 
institutions  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor; 
that  certainly  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a  very 
extraordinary  demand;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  free  to  say  that,  according 
to  his  judgment,  there  never  was  a  man  in 
whose  hands  extraordinary  powers  could 
be  more  safely  placed  than  in  those  of  the 
present  Governor  of  New  Zealand.  He 
considered  that  everything  that  could  be 
done  upon  the  principle  of  placing  confi- 
dence in  an  individual,  and  in  deference  to 
the  principle  of  allowing  local  knowledge 
and  experience  to  prevaU  over  speculations 
formed  at  a  vast  distance,  ought  to  be 
done  with  respect  to  the  Bill  about  to  be 
laid  upon  the  table.  He  would  not  on  this 
occasion  enter  further  into  a  discussion  of 
the  Bill;  but  he  begged  to  say  a  few  words 
on  a  portion  of  tho  subject  which  had  been 
referred  to  by  Earl  Grey  in  his  despatches 
— ho  alluded  to  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands  in  New  Zealand.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Session  he  inquired 
whether  it  were  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  lay  upon  the  table  the  answer 
of  Governor  Grey  to  the  despatch  of  Earl 
Grey,  dated  the  23rd  of  December,  1846, 
and  particularly  that  portion  of  the  answer 
which  related  to  the  disposal  of  public 
lands.  He  also  asked  whether  the  reply 
of  Earl  Grey  to  that  answer  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  In  the  papers  which 
had  been  delivered  that  morning,  be  found 
the  acknowledgment  by  Governor  Grey  of 
the  arrival  of  Earl  Groy*8  despatch;  and 
also  a  second  despatch  of  the  same  date 
from  Governor  Grey,  referring  to  a  protest 
of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand;  but  he  did 
not  find  any  despatch  referring  to  that  por- 


tion of  Earl  (Cray's  despatch  which  related 
to  the  disposal  of  pubHo  lands.  He  con- 
cluded, however,  that  if  such  a  despatch 
had  arrived  it  would  speedily  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  and  that  if  it  had  not  arrived 
they  would  not  have  long  to  wait  for  it; 
but  in  the  absence  of  l£e  important  in- 
formation which  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
from  the  document  to  which  he  referred, 
he  should  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
unprofitably  if  he  entered  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  this  subject.  The  despatch  of  Earl 
Grey,  which  closed  the  papers  that  had 
to-day  been  laid  on  the  table,  referred  to 
the  protest  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand, 
dated  the  Ist  of  July,  1847,  in  which  the 
Bishop,  assuming  and  believing  that  Earl 
Grey's  despatch  on  the  disposal  of  public 
lands  asserted  doctrines  at  variance  with 
the  Treaty  of  Waitangai,  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  protest  against  such  doctrines,  and 
stated  that  he  would  think  it  proper  to  in- 
struct the  people  committed  to  his  charge 
in  the  rights  which  they  had  acquired  as 
British  subjects  under  that  treaty.  Of 
course  the  merits  of  that  protest  depended 
essentially  on  the  main  question,  whether 
Earl  Grey's  despatch  was  really  at  variance 
with  the  Treaty  of  Waitangai — a  question 
which  at  that  time  he  would  not  discuss. 
But,  passing  by  that  question  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  must  say  he  hoped  the  House 
would  recollect  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  the  Bishop  stood  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  that  treaty.  He  confessed 
that  at  first  sight  a  protest  like  this,  with 
regard  to  a  civil  matter,  had  much  the  as- 
pect of  a  gratuitous  and  wanton  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  a  spiritual  person 
with  civil  and  political  affairs;  but  any  at- 
tention to  the  course  of  events  must  con- 
vince hon.  Gentlemen  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  such  a  charge  in  this  case.  He 
would  also  presume  to  say  that  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand  would  convince  any  Gen- 
tleman that  there  was  no  person  less  dis- 
posed to  mix  in  such  matters,  or  more  en- 
tirely and  ardently  and  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  duties  of  his  sacred  calling.  Nay, 
he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  would  even  say  that 
the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  had  a  shrink- 
ing aversion  to  political  affairs,  and  that 
he  was  most  anxious  to  draw  clearly  and 
broadly  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
his  office  and  the  functions  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrates. But  in  this  particular  instance 
tho  clergy  were  the  chosen  instruments  of 
the  Government  for  contracting  the  Treaty 
of  Waitangai,  and  establishing  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  Queen.  That  treaty  was  made 
kno¥ai  to  the  natives  through  the  medium 
of  the  clergy,  to  whom  its  construction 
was  in  a  great  degree  committed;  and  it 
therefore  became  the  duty  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  the  Bishop  at  their  head,  to  see  that 
public  faith,  as  conveyed  through  them, 
was  carefully  guarded  and  kept  strictly  in- 
violate. On  the  ground,  therefore,  of 
maintaining  and  vindicating  the  pledges 
given  by  the  clergy  to  the  native  popula- 
tion, and  not  from  any  general  disposition 
to  interfere  in  civil  matters,  the  Bishop 
had  found  it  necessary  to  make  himself 
a  party  to  what  he  believed  the  Bishop 
would  otherwise  have  gladly  avoided.  He 
did  not  anticipate  that  in  that  House  this 
primd  facie  objection  to  the  proceeding  of 
the  Bishop  would  be  taken  by  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  affair.  There  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  despatch  of  Earl  Grey,  one  as- 
sumption which  he  thought  was  important 
on  the  one  hand,  as  it  was  clearly  erroneous 
on  the  other.  The  noble  Earl  said,  that  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  assertions  made  by  the  Bishop;  but  he 
feared  it  was  impossible  that  language 
such  as  that  of  the  protest  could  be  an- 
nounced to  a  people  who  had  so  lately 
emerged  from  habits  of  the  most  savage 
barbarism,  without  producing  very  serious 
consequences.  He  confessed  that  he  should 
have  been  disposed  to  agree  in  opinion 
with  the  noble  Earl,  if  this  docmnent  had 
been  addressed  by  the  Bishop  to  the  na- 
tives; but  he  did  not  find  in  the  protest 
any  indication  that  it  was  intended  for  the 
cognizance  of  the  natives.  Although  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  the  pro- 
test until  that  day,  he  could  not  believe 
that  it  had  been  intended  to  be  made  pub- 
lic in  the  colony;  and  he  must  continue  to 
believe  so  in  the  absence  of  all  direct  in- 
formation to  the  contrary.  It  was  per- 
fectly consistent  with  all  the  known  circum- 
stances to  suppose  that  the  Bishop  had 
addressed  the  protest  to  Her  Majesty  s  Re- 
presentative at  the  head  of  the  civil  Go- 
vernment, as  a  person  for  whom  he  had 
the  utmost  respect,  in  whom  he  placed 
confidence,  and  whose  authority  he  was 
desirous  in  every  way  to  support,  and  to 
whom  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  the 
first  notice  of  the  appearance  of  any  cir- 
cumstance which  seemed  likely  to  divide 
the  duties  of  the  bishopric  from  the  duties 
of  the  Government.  If  that  should  prove 
to  be  the  case,  he  apprehended  that  the 
Bishop  would  not  be  open  to  the  charge  of 
having  addressed   language    which    was 


likely  to  operate  on  the  feelings  of  a  na« 
tive  race  of  excitable  temperament  under 
the  circumstances  which  Lord  Grey  as- 
sumed. Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, when  he  should  answer  his  inquiry 
relative  to  the  despatch  of  Governor  Grey 
with  respect  to  public  lands,  would  also 
state  whether  the  Government  were  in 
possession  of  any  information  which  showed 
that  the  protest  was  published  by  the 
Bishop  in  the  colony,  or  whether — for  any- 
thing the  Government  knew  to  the  con- 
trary— he  might  not  be  right  in  presuming 
that  the  protest  was  only  a  communica- 
tion addressed  to  the  Governor  himself  by 
the  Bishop,  in  which  the  latter  expressed 
his  strong  and  conscientious  feeling  with 
regard  to  what  he  deemed  the  breach  of 
a  solemn  treaty  between  Her  Majesty  and 
the  native  chiefs  ?  If  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Grey  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi — if  it  were  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  that  treaty — it  was  an  un- 
fortunate circumstance  that  the  despatch 
should  have  been  misapprehended  by  an 
individual  possessing  such  weight-— derived 
both  from  his  own  personal  character  and 
the  sacred  office  which  he  filled — as  the 
Bishop.  All  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  Bishop  must  be  aware 
that  he  was  not  less  distinguished  for  the 
sobriety  of  his  disposition  than  for  the 
prudence  and  practical  bearing  of  every 
step  he  took,  as  well  as  for  his  ardent 
enUiusiasm  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  calling.  Nothing  could  be  more  im- 
probable than  that  the  Bishop  should  have 
gratuitously  addressed  to  the  native  popu- 
lation language  which,  ho  must  admit,  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  use  in  appealing 
to  theuL  He  earnestly  hoped  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Bishop  himself,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  individual  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  the  peaco  of  the 
colony  and  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
the  supposition  on  which  Lord  Grey  had 
proceeded  with  respect  to  the  protest  would 
prove  to  be  erroneous — that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill  would  meet  with  general 
assent — and  that  after  the  recess  it  would 
obtain  from  the  House  a  degree  of  con- 
sideration proportionate  to  its  importance. 
Mb.  v.  SMITH  had  listened  with  sor- 
row  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  proposed  to  introduce  this  Bill; 
because  he  had  hoped,  after  all  that  had 
been  done  with  respect  to  New  Zealand, 
that  the  colony  would  at  last  be  allowed  a 
Httle  repose.  He  concurred  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  looking  upon  New  Zea- 
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land  as  being  the  colony  most  congenial  in 
feeling  and  interest  to  the  mother  country 
of  any  we  possessed.  It  resembled  Eng- 
land in  soil  and  climate,  and  the  aborigines 
possessed  much  of  the  energy,  enterprise, 
and  intelligence,  which  distinguished  the 
Saxon  race.  These  circumstances  gave 
the  colony  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  He  sug- 
gested that  when  they  were  about  to  sus- 
pend the  political  constitution  of  the  co- 
lony, it  would  be  as  well  to  suspend  its 
territorial  constitution  also.  There  was  no 
person  to  whom  he  would  be  more  disposed 
to  intrust  ample  discretion  than  Governor 
Grey;  and  he  hoped  that  henceforth  the 
Government  would  endeavour  to  select  co- 
lonial governors  like  him,  who  owed  his  ad- 
vancement to  no  party  feeling  or  family 
connexions.  It  was,  he  admitted,  difficult 
to  determine  beforehand  what  man  would 
make  a  good  colonial  governor  ;  for,  how- 
ever well  fitted  for  the  office  an  individual 
might  appear  to  the  authorities  at  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  when  he  established  himself  in  his  co- 
lonial government,  the  parading  of  troops, 
beating  of  drums,  and  salvos  of  artillery, 
turned  his  head.  Another  point  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment was,  the  necessity  of  not  crip- 
pling too  much  the  power  of  tho  Governor  in 
any  colony.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  made  a  very  elabo- 
rate defence  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand. 
He  entertained  great  respect  for  the  charac- 
ter of  that  right  rev.  Gentleman ;  but  if  he 
were  to  judge  of  him  only  by  this  protest, 
he  must  say  that  he  was  the  most  agitating 
bishop  he  had  ever  heard  of.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers had  that  morning  seen  evidence  of 
what  agitating  bishops  could  do;  but  this 
right  rev.  Gentleman  went  further  than 
any  of  them.  He  said,  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine  propounded  by  Earl  Grey  in  his 
despatch,  **  Against  this  doctrine  I  am 
called  on  to  protest,  as  the  head  of  tho 
missionary  body.**  It  would  be  observed 
that  he  did  not  say,  **  as  the  head  of  the 
clergy  of  New  Zealand,'*  but  **  as  the 
head  of  the  missionary  body;**  and  he 
(Mr.  V.  Smith)  could  not>help  recollecting 
how  often  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries  in 
New  Zealand  had  overstepped  their  discre- 
tion, and  injured  the  cause,  and  retarded 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  The  Bishop 
also  said  in  his  protest,  **  It  is  my  duty, 
and  I  am  determined,  God  being  my  help- 
er, to  inform  the  natives  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.*'      It  was  evident,   therefore, 


that  the  Bishop  intended  to  agitate  on  the 
subject;  and  be,  (Mr.  Y.  Smith)  thought 
that  the  phrase  '*  God  being  my  helper," 
was  one  of  the  strongest  expressions  which 
he  ever  recollected  to  have  been  used  by  a 
bishop  when  speaking  of  civil  or  political 
rights.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  right  rev.  Gentleman  would  be  more 
likely  to  impede  than  to  assist  Governor 
Grey  in  New  Zealand;  and  he  trusted  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  not  be  scrupulous 
in  entrusting  Governor  Grey  with  ample 
powers,  and  that  he  would  also  be  very 
careful  how  he  fettered  his  discretion,  by 
obliging  him  to  consult  others  in  the  co- 
lony. 

Mr.  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
though  he  was  a  Member  who  had  but 
lately  entered  the  House,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  sit  in  any  assembly  of  English- 
men where,  humble  as  he  was,  he  had  to 
represent  important  interests,  and  silently 
hear  assailed  a  man  whose  virtues  and 
abilities  ho  believed  to  be  of  the  highest 
order  that  ever  honoured  the  character  of 
a  Christian  bishop;  a  man  who  had  done, 
not  merely  to  the  advancement  of  the  re- 
ligion of  that  Church  which  it  was  his  duty 
to  maintain  and  uphold,  but  also  of  those 
political  institutions  which  were  the  subject 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  House,  more 
genuine  service  than  had  been  done,  or 
could  be  done,  by  anybody  in  New  Zealand 
— services  which  he  (Mr.  Palmer)  knew 
would  be  appreciated  hereafter  in  this 
country,  and  which  were  now  appreciated 
and  understood  in  the  country  which  was 
the  subject  of  debate.  He  had  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  the  whole,  he  might  say, 
of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  bat 
most  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
ferred to  the  native  aboriginal  population 
of  New  Zealand,  because  he  had  shared 
that  feeling  which  he  was  sure  all  students 
of  modem  history  must  have  entertained, 
with  reference  to  the  events  which  had  at- 
tended the  march  of  civilisation.  The  con- 
duct of  Spain  towards  tho  natives  of  the 
countries  which  she  overran  was  marked 
by  bloodshed,  cruelty,  and  rapine;  she 
trampled  upon  men,  treated  them  with 
utter  contempt,  dispossessed  them  of  their 
land,  made  their  persons  her  property, 
and  finally  exterminated  them  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  He  believed  he  might 
say,  that,  though  this  country  had  some 
crimes  of  this  nature  to  answer  for,  we  had 
less  than  many  other  nations;  and  cer- 
tainly, when  we  come  to  New  Zealand, 
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oar  coming  there  was  not  an  alarming  cir- 
cumstance for  the  friends  of  humanity  to 
contemplate.  Those  missionaries  who  had 
been  spoken  of,  and  of  whom  he  should 
have  a  word  to  saj  bj  and  by,  long  before 
any  pretensions  to  the  territory  of  New 
Zealand  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Crown,  had  left  all  they  valued  in 
the  world  to  carry  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
civilisation  among  a  people,  to  go  among 
whom  was  to  encounter  persecutions  scarce- 
ly less  serious  than  those  which  the  early 
Christians  had  to  endure.  They  were  the 
pioneers  of  civilisation;  they  taught  those 
people  to  know  something  of  a  higher  life, 
beyond  this  world,  and  in  it  too;  they  laid 
the  foundation  on  which  a  promising  super- 
structure had  since  been  raised;  and  it  was 
to  them  that  we  owed  this  great  fact,  that 
Ministers  were  now  enabled  to  come  for- 
ward and  say  that  there  was  a  just  ground 
for  hoping  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  New  Zealand  might  be  incorporated 
as  British  subjects,  and  admitted  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  benefit  of  our  political  institu- 
tions. If  the  natives  were  found  to  be  in- 
telligent, possessed  of  cultivated  minds, 
and  imbued  with  the  principles  of  religion, 
all  this  was  owing  to  the  missionaries,  who 
had  been  spoken  of  with  so  little  respect. 
It  might  be  that  there  had  been  some  in 
whom  zeal  had  outrun  discretion ;  not  that 
he  should  accept  as  conclusive  the  dictum 
of  every  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  on  this 
subject,  because  the  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  missionaries  might  be  impressed  by 
different  ideas.  The  missionary  looked 
beyond  the  present;  he  had  higher  princi- 
ples, higher  objects  in  view.  Even  if  he 
expressed  himself  too  warmly,  he  (Mr. 
Palmer)  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be 
far  more  for  the  interests  of  the  colony 
that  the  voice  of  the  missionary  should  be 
lifted  up  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives, 
because  he  knew  in  what  way  the  moral 
feelings  of  the  natives  were  touched.  Not 
only  did  we  hear  from  the  missionaries  the 
most  satisfactory  testimony  to  the  qualities 
of  the  native  race,  but  even  the  history  of 
the  collisions  which  had  taken  place,  af- 
forded, he  would  venture  to  say,  corrobora- 
tive evidence  of  what  noble  materials  these 
people  were  made.  Even  their  rebellion, 
though  it  might  be  a  question  how  far 
that  term  could  be  applied  in  all  its  strict- 
ness to  their  proceedings,  was  conducted  in 
the  most  humane  manner,  and  in  accor- 
dance with  the  spirit  of  civilised  warfare. 
They  acted  in  the  rebellion  as  well  as  men 
could  do  who  were  rebels.     He  had  de- 


tained the  House  too  long;  but  he  wished 
to  say  one  word  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
test of  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  The 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand  thought,  and 
he  confessed  that,  on  reading  Earl  Grey's 
despatch  he  thought  also,  that  the  despatch 
was  intended  to  inculcate  a  certain  prin- 
ciple in  dealing  with  all  questions  that 
could  arise  with  respect  to  the  title  of  the 
natives  to  the  land.  As  he  read  the  des- 
patch, it  amounted  to  this : — **  You  have 
recognised  certain  territorial  rights  in  the 
natives  already;  do  not  go  beyond  that; 
and  take  this  principle  as  your  guide  in  fu- 
ture, that  they  have  no  territorial  rights  at 
all."  Now,  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  missionaries  and  the  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand  were  the  persons  through  whom 
the  Government  of  this  country  had  dealt 
with  the  natives.  The  missionaries  carried 
on  the  negotiations;  they  understood  the 
sense  in  which  the  natives  understood  the 
transaction  with  them;  and  could  it  be 
otherwise  than  the  duty  of  these  men  to 
protest,  in  the  most  public  and  emphatic 
manlier,  against  an  act  which  appeared  to 
them  to  be,  not  a  mere  abstract  enuncia- 
tion of  a  formal  principle,  but  one  which 
practically  altered  the  whole  course  of  our 
policy  on  questions  connected  with  the  pos- 
session of  land,  and  which  was  directly  op- 
posed to  those  principles  which  the  Bishop 
and  the  natives  understood  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  treaty?  With  regard  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  protest,  he  thought  that  it 
had  been  somewhat  misunderstood.  All 
that  the  Bishop  said  was,  that  he  would,  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his 
station,  by  all  the  lawful  means  in  his 
power,  teach  the  natives  in  what  way  they 
should  exercise  their  undoubted  rights  and 
privileges.  All  depended  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  Bishop  acted  upon  that  announce- 
ment, which  was  not  made  public  to  the 
natives.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Bishop 
had  done  no  more  than  state,  very  clearly 
and  plainly,  what  was  the  course  which  he 
should  pursue,  and  that  his  language  did 
not  tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  agita- 
tion or  disturbance.  He  know,  and  every 
body  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand  knew  also,  that  the  words 
with  which  he  had  accompanied  the  de- 
claration of  his  intentions  were  not  mere 
words  of  hollow  qualifications  in  his  mouth. 
He  would  speak  strongly  to  the  Governor, 
by  whom,  if  he  were  open  to  censure,  he 
would  be  censured;  and  to  the  natives,  if 
ho  said  that  he  would  speak  as  a  bishop 
ought  to  speak,  he  knew  he  would  do  so; 
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and  that  he  had  done  bo,  he  (Mr.  Palmer) 
was  as  firmly  convinced  as  any  one  could 
he. 

Mr.  HUME  considered  the  reasons  as- 
signed hy  Governor  Grey  so  clear  and  sa- 
tisfactory, that  he  entirely  concurred  in 
the  Motion.  He  confessed  that  he,  for 
one,  deeply  regretted  what  appeared  to 
have  heen  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand.  Ho  also  regretted  to  hear 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down;  for,  allowing  everything 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  of  that 
Bishop  to  he  perfectly  true,  still  he,  when 
that  Bishop  was  sent  to  New  Zealand,  could 
only  judge  of  him  hy  his  conduct  there. 
Of  all  the  documents  connected  with  the 
colonies,  he  could  find  none  in  which  there 
was  such  a  manifestation  as  in  those  con- 
nected with  New  Zealand,  of  any  hishop  or 
clergyman  so  standing  up  and  bearding 
the  Government,  and  declaring  that  he 
would  dispute  the  orders,  not  merely  of  the 
Governor,  but  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  tho  Colonial  Department.  What  did 
tho  Bishop  find  fault  with  ?  Lord  Grey,  with 
a  view  very  properly  to  close  tho  disputes 
connected  with  land,  which  placed  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state,  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  the  Go- 
vernor what  ought  to  be  the  principle  in 
reference  to  that  subject;  and  one  of  the 
rules  was,  that  the  savages  in  New  Zea- 
land were  to  have  no  right  to  the  land 
which  was  unoccupied  or  imsubdued  for 
the  purposes  of  cultivation.  The  Bishop 
referred  to  this  as  a  doctrine  which  he  was 
determined  to  resist;  and  he  was  prepared 
to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand 
that  they  had  a  right  to  all  the  land  in  the 
colony,  and  that  any  attempt  to  displace 
tlicm  was  a  violation  of  their  rights.  That 
was  the  way  he  construed  the  language  of 
the  Bishop.  lie,  therefore,  considered  that 
this  document,  proceeding  from  the  Bishop, 
only  showed  that  that  venerable  Prelate, 
who  was  described  as  being  so  amiable 
until  he  left  this  country,  must  have  had 
his  head  turned  the  moment  he  landed  in 
New  Zealand  by  the  salvos  of  artillery 
which  announced  his  landing.  Yet  this 
was  an  individual,  whom  the  people  of 
England  were  paying  —  600?.  was  the 
amount  of  the  salary  charged  in  the  last 
estimates.  When  the  Bishop  was  sent  out, 
lie  objected  to  any  expense;  and  he  would 
now  ask,  were  they  to  pay  a  man  to  become 
a  firebrand  in  the  colony  ?  If  the  Bishop 
differed  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  was 
it  becoming  in  him,  being  next  in  rank  to 


the  Governor,  to  take  on  himself  to  pro« 
claim  to  the  inhabitants  that  the  authoritiefl 
at  home  were  exercising  arbitrary  and  un- 
just authority?  After  reading  the  papers 
laid  before  Parliament,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  remove  the  Bishop  to  a  better 
climate  and  a  more  favourable  station.  At 
any  rate,  that  House  could  stop  his  salary 
at  once.  The  House  had  been  told  that 
these  missionaries  had  taught  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  Christianity;  that  they 
had  reformed  the  cannibal  habits  and  bar- 
barous usages  of  the  natives;  and  that  it 
was  through  them  that  the  colony  had  been 
brought  to  peace.  The  hon.  Member  who 
last  spoke,  had  told  the  House  that  these 
missionaries  had  sacrificed  everything  to 
promote  the  cause  they  professed.  And 
yet,  he  asked,  what  had  been  the  result  ? 
If  he  recollected  aright,  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  ana  other  bodies  from 
whom  they  received  money,  had  written 
out  to  these  missionaries  to  say  that  they 
were  forgetting  their  mission.  They  re- 
presented that  they  had  not  sent  them  out 
to  become  great  proprietors  of  large  estates 
and  jobbers  in  land,  but  to  be  the  propa- 
gators of  Christianity.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  these  missionaries  had  exer- 
cised the  virtues  of  self-denial,  because 
they  had  absorbed  96,000  acres  of  land, 
holding  out  to  the  natives  that  because  of 
their  sacred  calling  they  were  privileged 
to  buy  land,  but  inducing  the  natives  to 
resist  every  other  person  doing  so.  So 
that  the  authorities  at  home  were  obliged 
to  send  out  positive  orders  that  they 
should  not  proceed  in  a  way  which  was 
disgraceful  to  their  calling.  One  mis- 
sionary, of  the  name  of  Williams,  was. 
said  to  be  in  possession  of  30,000  or 
40,000  acres.  He  considered  it  to  be  a 
great  misfortune  that  the  colony  from 
the  first  had  been  in  the  hands  of  these  in- 
triguing missionaries.  From  them  had 
proceeded  the  distrust  and  hatred  of  the 
British  Government,  and  the  unfortunate 
collision  which  had  taken  place.  On  this 
ground  he  was  sorry  to  hear  any  one  com- 
mending men  who  had  caused  such  results; 
and  he  also  regretted  that  any  language 
should  have  been  held  to  the  effect  that  the 
ecclesiastical  power  should  be  predominant 
in  the  colony  of  New  Zealand.  If  that 
were  to  be  the  case,  where  were  they  to 
end  ?  He  had  always  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  ecclesiastical  newer  as  subor- 
dinate and  obedient  to  the  civil  power. 
Were  they  now  to  have  a  Bishop  and  his 
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clergT  bearding  the  Oovemor  of  a  eolonj  ? 
He  hoped  the  Goyemment  would  make 
Governor  Grey  dictator  until  he  was  free 
from  such  meddling  and  dangerous  inter- 
ference. And  he  also  hoped  that  this 
would  be  a  lesson  to  the  present  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  not  to  send  out 
more  bishops.  He  was  not  sorry  that  the 
Ministers  had  got  a  lesson  on  this  point, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  teach  them  to  be 
more  prudent  in  future. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  the  nre- 
sent  Bill  was  one  step  proposed  to  be  taken 
in  respect  to  that  difficult  problem  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  solve — the  go- 
vernment of  New  Zealand.  He  hoped  that 
it  would  not  be  made  the  occasion  of  ma- 
nifesting any  other  spirit  or  feeling  than 
a  sincere  desire  on  all  parts  to  promote  so 
desirable  an  object,  it  must  in  candour 
be  admitted  that  their  progress  towards 
the  desired  end  was  not  very  great.  Two 
years  ago  they  differed  upon  many  mat- 
ters ;  but  there  was  one  point  upon  which 
they  were  even  then  agreed — the  exten- 
sion of  municipal  institutions  to  New  Zea- 
land, As  far  as  he  could  collect  from  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
they  were  now  called  on  to  cancel  all  that 
had  been  done  since,  with  the  exception  of 
the  municipal  institutions;  and  to  make,  al- 
so, some  alterations  in  those  municipal  in- 
stitutions, in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges.  [**No!'*]  He  said  yes;  for 
if  the  Governor  were  to  have  the  power  to 
give  a  certificate,  constituting  the  qualifi- 
cation of  the  elector,  that  was  an  impor- 
tant alteration.  He  only  referred  to  this 
matter  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  dif- 
ficult was  the  experiment  they  were  mak- 
ing, in  applying  the  constitutional  forms 
of  European  government  to  a  mixed  po- 
pulation, consisting  partly  of  European 
immigrants  and  partly  of  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. In  solving  this  problem,  he 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  not  bo 
guided  by  the  advice  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose.  He  must  say,  that  if  the 
learned  and  most  estimable  Prelate  in  New 
Zealand,  forming  an  opinion  for  himself  on 
a  matter  in  respect  to  which  he  believed 
he  had  contracted  a  solemn  responsibility, 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  send  to  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonics,  his  firm  and 
steadfast  remonstrances,  then  constitu- 
tional liberty  and  freedom  of  discussion 
must  be  considered  at  an  end.  He 
would  not  consent  to  the  abolition  of 
constitutional   liberty    and   popular    dis- 


cussion; and  whether  it  should  turn  oot 
that  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  was 
right  or  wrong  in  his  opinion,  which  they 
would  know  more  about  when  they  came 
to  a  dehberate  discussion  of  this  matter, 
he  said  it  was  intolerable  to  hear  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  man  called  a  turbu- 
lent priest,  and  such  other  terms  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  used,  be- 
cause, in  firm  language,  he  had  addressed 
a  remonstrance  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
through  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand. 
[Mr.  Hume  had  not  used  the  terms  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  Gentleman.]  He  was 
sorry  if  he  had  mistaken  the  effect  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  observations.  [Mr.  Hume  : 
But  I  have  no  objection  to  calling  the  Bi- 
shop a  turbulent  priest.]  Then  he  was 
in  the  judgment  of  the  House;  and  those 
who  heard  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
form  for  themselves  an  opinion  whether 
the  language  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
applied  to  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand 
was  such  as  was  justified  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a  person  making  a  firm  remon- 
strance through  the  constituted  authorities 
to  the  reponsible  Government  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  did  not  know  much 
about  the  Bishop,  and  thought  that  his 
having  landed  in  New  Zealand  under  a 
salute  of  guns  had  turned  his  head.  He 
was  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, for  if  he  had  road  the  despatches 
that  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  that 
House  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Bishop  when  he  was  amid  the  sound  of 
artillery,  when  he  was  amid  the  din  and 
smoke,  not  of  a  salute,  but  of  actual  bat- 
tle; and  had  found  that  the  dangers  he 
then  saw,  did  not  turn  his  head  or  discour- 
age him  from  being  in  the  thickest  of  the 
danger,  and  rendering  to  the  sufferers  that 
assistance  which  became  his  situation;  he 
thought  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  of 
opinion  that  the  head  of  the  Bishop  was 
not  easily  turned  by  the  sound  of  a  salute. 
Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  expressed  his 
hope  that,  at  all  events,  the  salary  of  the 
Bishop  would  be  stopped;  and,  pursuing 
his  idiosyncracy,  he  recollected  that  in  the 
last  miscellaneous  estimates  there  was  an 
entry  of  6001.  for  the  salary  of  the  Bishop. 
He  had  not  the  honour  of  being  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Bishop,  with  respect  to  his 
salary;  but  he  did  know  his  character, 
and  he  ventured  to  tell  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  if  there  were  a  living  man  upon 
whom  the  fear  of  losing  a  stipend  of  6002. 
a  year,  allowed  to  hun  by  that  House, 
would  be  utterly  inoperative  to  deter  him 
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fiftmi  what  lie  believed  to  be  his  duty,  that 
nmn  was  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand.     He 
had  been  drawn   into   these  observations 
because  he  thought  it  was  intolerable  that 
language  of  such  a  nature  as  they  had 
heard  that  evening  should  be  addressed  to 
a  person  of  great  respectabiUty  and  emi- 
nence for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.    He  had  purposely  for- 
borne to  enter  upon  the  question  whether 
the  Bishop  was  right  or  wrong  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  a  per- 
son's being  right  or  wrong  in  the  precise 
opinions  he  had  formed,   was  to  be  the 
measure  of  his  liberty  to  express  them. 
The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  represented  a 
body  of  persons  of  whom  all  the  authori- 
ties who  had  filled  the  Colonial  Office  had 
spoken  in  terms  of  the   highest  respect. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  document  showing 
the  language  in  which  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  when  he  filled 
the  office  of  Colonial  Secretary,  spoke  of 
the  clergy  and  missionaries.     He  spoke  of 
them,  as  all  others  had,  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect.     We  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  New  Zealand  by  treaty.     We  had 
formally,    studiously,    and    ostentatiously 
disclaimed  all  right  of  sovereignty  by  the 
title  of  discovery;  wisely  or  unwisely,  we 
had  obtained  possession  of  it  by  treaty. 
We  chose  the  missionaries  as  the  negotia- 
tors of  that  treaty;  and  there  was  a  re- 
markable   scene,    which   had  been    des- 
cribed before  in  that  House,  in  which  the 
New    Zealanders    debated    whether    they 
should  or  should  not  make  a  treaty.     The 
argument  used  by  those  who  would  have 
dissuaded  them  from  it  was  this — **  Your 
land  will  be  taken  from  you.'*     The  argu- 
ment  of  the   missionaries,    on   behalf  of 
Great  Britain,  was — **  Your  land  shall  not 
be  taken  from  you;"  and  the  New  Zea- 
landers then,  in  their  own  figurative  lan- 
guage,  said — **  Wc  quite   understand  it. 
The  shadow  of  the  land  goes  to  Queen 
Victoria — the  substance  remains  with  us." 
He  did  not  think  that  that  was  an  occasion 
for  entering  upon  a  long  discussion  as  to 
the  true  interpretation  and  right  applica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi;   but  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  that  responsibility 
in  regard  to  it  rested  on  the  missionaries 
we  had  employed  to  conduct  it ;    and  it 
was  also  impossible  to  deny  that  it  was 
right  to  respect  their  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibilit}'.      If    the    Bishop    had    been 
guilty  of  acts  as  an  agitator,  he   would 
be  deeply  culpable,  and  seriously  responsi- 
ble; but  they  had  no  evidence  whatever 


that  he  had  done  anything  except  address* 
ing  the  Governor,  and,  through  the  Gover- 
nor, the  Secretary  of  State.  He  knew  no 
right  more  inherent  than  that  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, in  any  situation,  to  state  to  the 
Government  in  firm  and  temperate  lan- 
guage, his  opinion  on  a  matter  for  which 
he  was  responsible;  and  he  begged  to  enter 
his  protest  against  the  censure  which  was 
now  sought  to  be  cast  upon  the  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand  for  having  done  so. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  regretted  very  much 
that  during  the  course  of  this  debate  many 
remarks  had  been  introduced  which  had 
caused  irritation;  but  he  must  confess  that 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Government  or 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
brought  this  subject  before  the  House.  He 
regretted  also  that  the  protest  which  had 
been  referred  to,  should  have  been  made 
by  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand;  but  he 
hoped  and  trusted,  that  further  reflection 
might  have  induced  the  Bishop  to  be  con- 
tented with  having  made  it,  without  any- 
thing more.  With  respect  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Plymouth,  that  hon.  and  learned  Member 
surely  never  could  have  read  many  of  the 
Parliamentary  papers  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  the  missionaries  and  the  Treaty 
of  Waitangi.  It  had  been  stated  in  that 
House,  and  had  never  been  refuted,  that 
the  missionaries  were  not  all  of  that  high 
character  which  some  might  suppose  cler- 
gjrmen  who  were  sent  out  of  this  country 
should  be.  No  doubt  there  were  many 
most  excellent  men  amongst  them;  but 
others,  from  personal  motives,  had  allowed 
political  feelings  to  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty.  It  would  be  re- 
collected, that  when  the  treaty  was  made, 
the  missionaries  became  purchasers  of  land. 
That  was  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  if  he  mistook  not,  he  had  seen 
a  resolution  of  the  Church  Society  con- 
demning such  a  practice.  He  regretted  to 
say,  that  too  many  of  those  connected  with 
this  matter  had  used  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  prevent  the  colonisation  of  New 
Zealand.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
discussion  the  House  had  heard  many  and 
warm  praises  of  the  natives  of  the  colony; 
but  he  could  not  help  saying  that  he 
thought  the  aborigines  had  been  praised 
rather  too  much — they  certainly  were  a 
fine  people,  an  acute  race;  they  readily 
received  the  habits  of  civilisation:  that  they 
easily  assimilated  to  Englishmen  there 
could  be  no  doubt;  that  as  labourers  they 
kept  their  time;  that  they  were  sober— 
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nay,  that  they  had  sufficient  of  the  princi- 
ple of  union  in  them  to  form  a  sort  of  joint- 
stock  company  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  a  water-miil;  hut  still  they  were  quite 
overpraised.  No  douht  they  would  pro- 
gress if  they  were  let  alone,  and  that  the 
Governor  was  let  alone;  hut  to  talk  of  their 
humane  qualities,  and  of  their  humanity 
in  war,  was  going  too  far.  Ought  it  not 
to  have  heen  well  known  to  Gentlemen  who 
spoke  in  that  strain  that  the  body  of  a 
British  officer  killed  in  the  war  had  been 
mutilated  for  the  purposes  of  cannibalism  ? 
He  had  in  his  hand  a  communication,  on 
the  authority  and  accuracy  of  which  he 
placed  full  reliance,  stating  that  a  woman 
and  four  children  had  been  barbarously 
murdered  by  natives  of  New  Zealand;  that 
her  body  also  had  been  mutilated  for  the 
purposes  of  cannibalism ;  and  that  a  portion 
of  it  had  been  eaten.  Still  he  did  not 
deny  that,  all  things  considered,  they  were 
a  fine  set  of  people;  and,  if  left  to  the 
management  of  Governor  Grey,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  colony  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  this  country.  He  was  re- 
joiced, then,  to  find  a  Bill  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  municipal  charters 
to  the  settlers  in  New  Zealand.  He  hailed 
it  as  an  improvement,  and  he  yielded  freely 
to  the  arguments  and  reasonings  of  Go- 
vernor Grey.  As  to  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  he  could  not  help  saying,  as  he 
had  done  upon  former  occasions,  that  their 
proceedings  had  been  very  much  miscon- 
ceived. No  Bill  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  them  legislators  had  ever  been 
introduced — at  least  as  far  as  his  know- 
ledge went,  he  could  say  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  had  been  attempted.  The  Com- 
pany never  had  assumed,  or  wished  to  as- 
sume, the  character  of  legislators,  or  that 
of  governors;  and  as  to  the  Commissioner, 
he  was  not  to  go  to  New  Zealand — he  was 
to  sit  in  London  and  nowhere  else,  and  his 
functions  were  to  continue  so  long  as  any 
debt  remained  due  by  the  Company  to  the 
Government.  He  had  heard  it  said  that 
strong  powers  were  given  to  the  Governor; 
but  he  contended  that  that  confidence  was 
not  misplaced.  For  his  part,  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  right  in 
giving  that  power. 

Sir  E.  BUXTON  rose  for  the  single 
purpose  of  saying  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  whether  he  were 
a  good  or  a  sensible  man,  or  the  direct 
contrary,  as  had  been  represented  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  had,  at  all 
events,  in  this  instance,  done  his  duty,  and 
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nothing  but  his  duty.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  whetl^ 
he  were  right  m  judgment  or  not,  had  evi- 
dently come  to  the  conclusion  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministry  had  an  intention  of  do- 
ing something  which  would  injure  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Zealand,  and  practicaUy  tram- 
ple upon  the  great  treaty  with  that  island. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  Bishop  that  that 
treaty  should  be  maintained.  It  could  not 
be  denied  that  the  New  Zealand  Company 
w^  opposed  to  the  independence  of  the 
people  of  New  Zealand.  It  could  not  be 
denied  that  they  had  done  all  in  their 
power  to  violate  the  Treaty  of  New  Zea- 
land; but  a  good  Providence  had  hitherto 
prevented  from  from  doing  so.  He  thanked 
God  that  the  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  was 
in  that  country,  and  that  they  had  grounds 
for  hoping  that,  by  his  exertions  and  ex- 
hortations, the  New  Zealand  Company 
would  be  prevented  from  having  it  all  their 
own  way.  He  would  express  no  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  Bishop  had  acted  too 
hastily.  The  Bishop  might  have  formed 
his  opinion  upon  erroneous  grounds;  but 
that  was  not  the  point  on  which  he  had 
been  arraigned  that  evening.  He  had  been 
arraigned  for  interfering,  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  in  the  political  affairs  of  New 
Zealand.  He  was  convinced  that  the  Bi- 
shop was  right ;  he  was  quite  satified  that 
he  had  done  no  more  than  a  Christian 
bishop  should  do,  viz.,  tell  his  people  that 
they  had  rights — that  those  rights  were 
about  to  be  taken  from  them — and  that 
they  ought  to  prevent  such  taking  place 
by  every  mode  which  the  constitution  al- 
lowed them  to  avail  themselves  of.  If  a 
bishop  in  England  had  acted  in  similar 
circumstances  as  had  the  Bishop  of  New 
Zealand,  he  would  not  have  been  blamed. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  did  not  think  that  it 
was  right  to  cast  such  severe  censure  as 
had  been  that  night  cast  indiscriminately 
upon  such  a  deserving  body  of  men  as  the 
missionaries  of  New  Zealand.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers had  complained  as  to  their  having 
taken  too  many  acres  of  land ;  but  it  should 
be  recollected  that  those  excellent  men  had 
large  families  growing  up  around  them 
whom  they  had  to  maintain;  they  were  far 
removed  from  their  friends  and  native 
home,  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  that 
they  should  have  farms  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  families.  [An  Hon.  Mem- 
ber: Six  thousand  acres.]  It  should  be 
recollected  that  6,000  acres  of  New  Zea- 
land laud  would  not  be  worth  as  many 
acres  of  land  in  England.  He  thought 
2L 
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that  the  missionaries  were  entitled  to  some 
consideration,  when  they  took  into  con- 
sideration the  many  sacrifices  which  they 
had  willingly  home  for  the  purpose  of  he- 
nefiting  their  fellow-creatures. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERB,  in  reply,  was 
called  upon  to  advert  to  one  or  two  ques- 
tions which  had  heen  adverted  to  in  the 
course  of  the  dehate»  and  to  which  he  had 
not  alluded  in  his  opening  address.  The 
first  of  these  he  approached  with  the  ut- 
most regret — ^it  was  the  conduct  of  the 
Bishop  of  New  Zealand.  He  had  not  the 
honour  of  having  any  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  that  right  rev.  Prelate;  hut  from 
all  he  had  heard  of  him  he  could  assure 
the  House  that  there  was  no  personal 
friend  of  his,  and  no  Gentleman  who  had 
spoken  to-night  in  commendation  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  who  was  more  firmly 
persuaded  than  he  was  that  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  was  incapahle  of  doing  anything 
which  in  his  opinion  was  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  religion;  and  that  if  he  were 
in  fault  now  it  must  he  ascrihed  to  a  mis- 
take, and  not  to  any  improper  motives. 
But  he  hegged  to  remind  the  House  of  the 
way  in  which  this  question  had  come  hefore 
them.  The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  had 
addressed  a  formal  communication  to  the 
Governor  of  the  colony,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  that  it  should  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies;  and  in  that  communication  he 
announced  his  intention,  in  consequence  of 
what  he  holieved  to  he  a  diversity  of  senti- 
ment hetwcen  him  and  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment of  the  colony  on  that  which  was 
the  nicest  and  most  delicate  of  all  possihle 
subjects,  and  which  had  already  produced 
bloodshed  enough,  namely,  the  possession 
of  land,  "God  being  his  helper,"  to  use 
all  legal  and  constitutional  measures  he- 
fitting  his  station  to  inform  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  of  their  rights  and  privileges 
as  British  subjects,  and  to  assist  them  in 
asserting  and  maintaining  those  rights  and 
privileges,  whether  by  petition  to  the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  or  by  other  legal  and 
desirable  means.  The  Bishop  added,  that 
he  had  further  to  request  that  this  commu- 
nication should  be  transmitted  to  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary.  Now,  this  was  obviously 
an  announcement,  a  warning  to  the  Go- 
vernment, that  he  was  about  to  inform  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  that 
he  ditfered  from  the  Executive  Government 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  he  should  ex- 
cite them  to  petition  the  Crown  or  the  Par- 
liament.    Ho  (Mr.  Labouchere)  must  say 


that  he  entu-ely  agreed  with  his  noUe 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
that  this  was  a  most  unfortunate  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Bishop;  and  being  respon- 
sible for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  prosperity 
of  the  colony,  he  conceived  that  it  would 
have  heen  impossible  for  his  noble  Friend 
to  refrain  from  expressing,  as  he  had  done, 
in  temperate  ana  respectful,  but  at  the 
same  time  firm  and  decided  language,  such 
as  was  due  to  himself  and  the  station  he 
held,  his  deep  concern  and  regret  that  the 
Bishop  should  have  made  that  announce- 
ment. For  his  part,  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  share  the  responsibility  with  his 
noble  Friend.  He  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  his  noble  Friend  had  ar- 
rived at,  and  he  thought  it  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  firm  and  proper  language.  He 
thought,  also,  that  the  communication  was 
a  formal  announcement  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishop  that  he  was  about  to  begin  a  course 
of  agitation  among  the  natives  of  New 
Zealand.  Now,  really  when  a  man,  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  the  sacred 
functions  of  a  bishop,  went  among  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  exhorting  them 
to  petition  the  Crown  on  the  subject,  what 
was  that,  he  should  like  to  know,  but  agi- 
tation ?  He  could  only  say  that  it  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  a  most  ill-advised  course 
on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  and  that  Earl 
Grey  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than 
state  his  disapprobation  of  such  conduct. 
The  right  hen.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
had  asked  whether  any  other  documents 
had  arrived  from  the  colony  in  regard  to 
this  subject;  and  especially  if  Governor 
Grey  had  expressed  any  opinion  on  his 
communication  of  the  Bishop  in  transmit- 
ting it  home?  In  reply,  he  begged  to  say 
that  the  whole  of  the  communications  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  Colonial  Office  had 
been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House; 
that,  in  fact,  there  was  no  other  paper 
upon  the  subject.  Another  point  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
had  adverted  was  the  abstract  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Earl  Grey,  and  on  which  the 
Bishop  commented,  relative  to  the  tenure 
of  land  in  the  colony.  The  Bishop  re- 
ferred to  this  opinion  as  if  it  had  been 
given  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  and 
without  any  restriction  whatever.  But  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  looked  at  the 
papers,  he  would  find  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  have  guarded  any  acquired 
rights  of  the  natives  more  scrupulously 
than  his  noble  Friend  had  done.  His  no- 
ble Friend  distinctly  said,  that  whilst  he 
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laid  down  what  he  considered  the  hetter 
principle,  he  endeavoured  carefully  to 
guard  against  being  supposed  to  enforce  it 
as  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  New 
Zealand;  and  he  believed  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so;  that  he  expressly  stat- 
ed that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  act  on 
that  principle;  that  from  past  transactions 
a  state  of  things  had  arisen  in  which  its 
strict  application  could  not  be  enforced; 
and  that  he  had  directed  in  the  strongest 
language  that  the  rights  of  the  natives  in 
lands  already  recognised  should  be  main- 
tained. He  did  not  think  that  the  Bishop 
was  justified  in  the  conduct  which  he  had 
pursued.  There  was  only  one  more  sub- 
ject to  which  he  wished  to  advert.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Cardwell) 
seemed  to  say  that  he  regretted  to  find 
that  even  the  approach  to  municipal  insti- 
tutions in  New  Zealand  had  been  retarded. 
Nowy  so  far  was  this  from  being  the  fact, 
that  municipal  institutions  had  been  put 
into  operation;  and  the  only  change  which 
had  been  made  was  in  the  sense  of  an  en- 
largement of  the  principle.  It  was  in- 
tended to  increase  the  municipal  franchise 
to  the  aboriginal  natives  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  these  districts,  by  empowering 
the  Governor  to  give  certificates  of  the 
parties  to  enjoy  this  right.  He  had  been 
asked  whether  he  should  propose  any  fur- 
ther matters  connected  with  this  question 
till  after  the  recess.  He  certainly  thought 
that  no  time  should  be  lost;  he  thought 
that  these  details  might  lead  to  a  protract- 
ed discussion;  but  it  would  be  better,  per- 
haps, to  have  no  discussion  now.  He 
could  not  doubt  that  the  suspension  for  a 
limited  period  of  the  constitution  of  New 
Zealand  was  a  principle  which  would  gene- 
rally be  affirmed.  He  proposed  that  that 
Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  on  Mon- 
day next,  by  which  time  the  Bill  would  be 
printed,  and  sent  out  to  the  colonies  as 
having  received  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  hoped  this  would  meet 
the  views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Viscount  CLIVE  did  not  think  that  any 
Member  had  a  right  to  say  that  the  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand  had  agitated  the  people  of 
New  Zealand,  because  there  was  no  paper 
to  show  that  this  was  the  fact.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  land,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cockermouth  showed 
a  great  difference  in  his  domestic  and  co- 
lonial policy.  In  the  case  of  enclosing 
lands  in  England,  the  hon.  Member  evinced 
the  most  profound  respect  and  solicitude 
for  the  rights  of  the  people;  but  when,  in 


a  colony,  the  question  was  as  to  a  new 
company  coming  into  the  country,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  land,  and  any  dis- 
pute arising  between  them  and  the  natives, 
then  the  hon.  Gentleman  held  that  it  was 
a  great  pity  that  the  Bishop  should  have 
informed  these  natives  of  what  were  their 
rights  as  British  subjects.  Now  he  thought 
it  was  but  fair  to  the  natives  that  the  Bi- 
shop, as  the  representative  of  the  Clergy, 
not  being  a  paid  servant  of  the  Crown, 
should  act  as  the  Bishop  had  acted. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SUR- 
REY  could  not  see  why  a  bishop,  when  he 
thought  that  a  portion  of  his  flock  were 
about  to  be  or  were  likely  to  be  oppressed, 
should  not  petition  the  Government  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights. 

Bill  to  be  brought  in. 

COMMERCIAL  DISTRESS— COMMITTEE. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  rose  to  move  that  the 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
the  late  commercial  pressure  and  distress, 
should  consist  of  twenty-six  Members. 
There  were  reasons,  perhaps,  why  he 
should  name  a  smaller  number ;  but  as  it 
was  necessary  to  constitute  a  Committee 
of  persons  of  different  opinions,  he  must 
ask  permission  of  the  House  to  allow  the 
nimiber  to  be  increased  to  twenty-six. 
That  was  the  number  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Bank  Charter,  &c.,  in  1841.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  the  Committee 
should  consist  of  the  following  twenty-six 
Members: — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  Mr.  Herries,  Mr. 
Goulburn,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  Mr. 
Labouchere,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Baring,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  William  Beckett, 
Mr.  Cayley,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Hudson, 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Glyn,  Sir 
William  Clay,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Thomcly, 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  Mr.  Home  Drummond, 
and  Mr.  Tennant. 

The  question  having  been  put, 
Mr.  HUME  had  hoped  to  have  had 
time  to  show  the  reasons  why  the  Houso 
ought  to  dispense  with  this  Committee  al- 
together. He  believed  there  was  not  a 
man  I  in  the  City  who  had  seen  what  was 
passing  elsewhere,  who  did  not  think  that 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee  would 
be  a  mere  cloak;  and  as  there  was  no 
chance  of  the  Committee  sitting  till  after 
the  recess,  he  hoped  the  House  would  con- 
sent to  postpone  the  nomination  of  the 
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Committee.  He  thought  it  wrong  to  have 
more  than  fifteen  Members  to  elucidate 
the  question  at  issue.  There  was  no  rea- 
son to  appoint  the  Committee — they  had 
ample  information  on  the  subject,  as  had 
been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. They  had  had  Committees  in  1833 
and  1836y  both  of  which  went  fully  into  the 
subject.  There  were  about  8,000  ques- 
tions contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  last  years;  in  1840  and  1841 
there  were  6,700  questions;  making  be- 
tween 13,000  and  14,000  questions  and 
answers.  The  question  itself  was  exhaust- 
ed. The  decision  of  a  Committee  would 
not  alter  the  general  wrong  in  attempting 
to  carry  on  a  monetary  system,  which  sys- 
tem was  based  on  the  Bank  carrying  on 
its  business  without  capital.  The  Bank, 
as  the  first  and  largest  institution,  was 
supposed  to  discount  for  other  bankers  and 
for  the  commercial  world,  when  they  had 
not  a  shilling  to  do  it  with — when  they 
had  nothing  but  credit,  as  dealing  with  de- 
posits. This  country  was  worse  off  by 
250,000,000^.  in  the  value  of  property 
than  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
All  the  evils  which  had  arisen  were  owing 
to  our  having  the  Bank  founded  on  wrong 
principles.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  as  an  Amendment  that  the  de- 
bate be  adjourned. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  begged  to  second 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, with  whom  it  certainly  did  not  often 
fall  to  his  lot  to  agree.  This  was  a  piece 
of  what  he  would  call  Government  decep- 
tion. To  have  twenty-six  on  a  Committee, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted 
was  an  unprecedented  number.  Whenever 
this  Committee  should  bo  nominated  and 
commence  its  deliberations — whenever  that 
occasion  should  arise — it  would  only  show 
the  total  unfitness  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  deal  with  the  subject.  He 
was  sorry  he  must  include  under  that  ca- 
tegory his  own  relative.  Therefore  he 
could  not  be  accused  of  being  actuated  by 
any  partial  feelings,  for  he  did  not  spare 
his  relative  when  he  thought  he  was  wrong, 
however  honestly  he  might  be  inclined,  if 
he  were  incapable  of  discharging  the  du- 
ties which  he  undertook.  They  were  to 
adjourn  on  Monday  next,  until  the  3rd  of 
February.  Why  should  they  adjourn  at 
all,  if  called  at  an  unusual  period  ?  He  said 
let  them  remain.  He  said  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  afraid  to  meet  the  difficulty. 
It  was  a  packed  jury  that  was  prepared  to 


do  the  business  of  the  Government;  and 
for  himself  he  said  that  he  objected  to  se- 
veral  of  the  six-and-twenty  names. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  what  he  proposed  was  to 
name  the  Committee  now;  that  the  Com^ 
mittee  should  then  meet  and  detennine 
what  documents  should  be  called  for;  and 
having  so  determined  they  might  be  in 
possession  of  these  documents  when  thej 
did  meet  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  EWART  observed,  that  the  quea- 
tion  of  a  free  trade  in  banking  was  not 
then  before  them.  The  question  was,  what 
was  to  be  done  at  the  present  moment; 
and  this,  he  said,  might  be  determined 
without  referring  to  a  Committee.  He 
believed  that  the  practical  result  of  their 
inquiry  would  be  the  appointment  of  two 
additional  Directors  of  the  Bank,  one  of 
them  having  a  seat  in  that  House. 

Mr.  FORBES  remarked,  that  there  was 
a  strong  feeling  amongst  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers that  their  country  was  not  fairly  treats 
ed  in  this  matter.  He  wished  that  the 
Member  for  Glasgow  should  be  appointed 
on  the  Committee;  and,  if  the  Motion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were  car- 
ried, he  should  propose  that  the  Commit- 
tee should  consist  of  twenty-seven  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  HERRIES  concurred  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  that  the  pro- 
posed Committee  would  not  answer  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  professedly  de- 
signed. He  thought  that,  so  far  as  in- 
quiry was  concerned,  the  subject  had  been 
exhausted  by  former  Committees  on  similar 
subjects.  It  was  now  proposed  that  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  should  consist  of 
twenty-six  Members.  It  was  an  unfortu- 
nate example  they  had  selected.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  Committee  which  had  put 
the  largest  number  of  questions,  and  elicit- 
ed the  largest  number  of  answers,  and  that 
was  the  best  that  could  be  said  of  it.  But 
what  did  that  Committee  produce?  There 
was  no  report — ^no  statement — no,  not  an 
opinion.  Perhaps  they  had  not  time. 
Well,  they  sat  for  two  years.  What,  then, 
did  that  Committee,  selected  as  a  model  for 
this  one,  in  reality  produce  ?  Why  a  mere 
registry  of  questions  and  answers.  It  was 
apparently  appointed,  no  doubt,  like  this, 
for  the  pui*pose  of  devising  some  scheme; 
but,  if  so,  it  proved  utterly  and  entirely 
abortive.  At  the  close  of  two  years,  he 
repeated,  that  Committee  gravely  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  before  the  House  a  series 
of  questions  and  answers,  without  offering 
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the  slightest  opinion.  Was  the  result 
to  be  the  same  in  this  instance  ?  and  was 
the  House  really  prepared,  after  all  their 
experience,  after  witnessing  the  results 
of  these  different  Committees  on  bank- 
ing affairs,  to  engage  again  in  the  same 
endless  and  unprofitable  inquiry  ?  And, 
above  all,  was  the  House  prepared,  in  such 
an  emergency  as  the  present  —  without 
offering  any  opinion,  without  adopting  any 
measure  to  relieve  the  public  apprehension, 
without  suggesting  any  course  calculated 
to  be  useful,  or  even  to  allay  the  fears  of 
the  public  mind — to  launch  again  into  the 
sea  of  inquiry  ?  He  could  not  avoid  saying 
that  he  thought  it  would  appear  to  the 
public  as  if  Government  and  the  House 
wished,  by  the  appointment  of  this  Com- 
mittee, to  evade  the  question — that  they 
were  indisposed  to  come  to  a  decision  upon 
this  most  important  subject.  Well,  but  it 
might  be  said  that  they  had  already  agreed 
to  go  into  a  Committee  of  Inquiry :  he  ad- 
mitted the  fact;  but  he  might  add  that  it 
was  not  with  his  consent.  The  House 
could  not  now  negative  the  course  it  had 
resolved  upon,  and  therefore  he  supposed 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  say  the 
time  was  past  for  discussion.  But  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  a  very  proper  time  for  any 
Member  to  discuss  the  utility  of  such  a 
Committee.  At  all  events,  he  would  not 
shrink  from  the  expression  of  his  opinion; 
and  he  avowed  his  conviction  that  the  ap 
pointment  of  this  Committee  would  lead  to 
no  satisfactory  result.  What  was  more, 
ho  did  not  think  the  Committee  was  so 
constituted  as  to  give  satisfaction  either 
to  the  House  or  to  the  public.  When  he 
saw  the  various  names  of  which  a  ma- 
jority of  that  Committee  was  composed, 
he  did  not  think  there  would  be  that 
confidence  amongst  men  of  different  opin- 
ions as  to  its  impartiality.  Upon  this 
latter  ground  he  would  recommend  the 
Government  to  postpone  the  consider- 
ation of  this  question.  He  would  not 
now  have  them  ^x  upon  twenty-six  as  the 
number  of  which  the  Committee  should  be 
composed,  or  that  all  the  individuals  no- 
minated should  remain.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  done  him  the  honour 
of  putting  his  name  upon  it.  He  begged 
to  be  excused  from  the  difficult,  onerous, 
and,  as  he  believed,  useless  task,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  any  person  more  com- 
petent put  in  nomination.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  would  persist  in  his 
Motion,  and  if  the  Government  refused 
to  pofitpone  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 


mittee, he  must  say  he  would  vote  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  against  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned  :  —  Ayes  57  ; 
Noes  146  :  Majority  89. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Baring.  T. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bremridge,  R, 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Deering,  J. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Duflf,  G.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Ewart,  W. 
Pagan,  W. 
Ffolliott,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Greene,  J. 
Grogan,  £. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Harris,  hon, 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herries,  rt.  hon 


Capt. 


J.C. 


Hildyard,  R.  0. 
JoUifife,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
M'Naghten,Sir  E. 
Masterman,  J. 
Morgan,  0. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Mure,  Col. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Osborne,  R. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ruflford,  F. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Scully,  F. 
Seeloy,  C. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smollett,  A. 
Stenley,  E. 
Stuart,  J. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 

TELLBIUI. 

Hume,  J. 
Sibthorp,  CoL 


Listofthe'NoBB. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Anderson,  A. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Blake,  M.  J. 
Bouverie,  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brothorton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Bunbury,  £.  H. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P, 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 


Colobrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescuc,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M.. 
Fox,  W.  J. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Gratton,  H. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregson,  S. 
Grenfell,  C.W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G, 
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nallTlmrton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Hardeaftle,  J.  A. 
UcadUm,  T.  £. 
lleathcote.  Sir  W. 
Herwood,  J. 
llodpei,  T.  T. 
Howard,  bon.  C.  W.  G. 
lIutt,W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jenris,  J, 
Keatingp  R. 
Kcppe],  hon.  G.  T. 
Laboucherc,  rt.  hon.  H. 
LaD(?8ton,  J.  H. 
Lasc'elies,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lind<»av,  hon.  Col. 
Lockliart,  A.  E. 
^lahon.  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Marsliall.  W. 
Martin,  .S. 
Mathr*son,  Col. 
Maule,rt.  hon.  F. 
Mel^nd,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mofiatt,  G. 
Monsell,  W, 
MorjK'th,  Visct. 
MoHtyii,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Muljrrave,  Elarl  of 
KuL'ciit,  Sir  P. 
O'iirien,  Sir  L. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  U. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Ix)rd  G. 
l*almer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 


Pigott,  F. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ricardo,  O. 
Rich,  U. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
St.  George,  C. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Somerrille,rt.hn.  Sir  W. 
Spearman,  IL  J. 
Spoouer,  R. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vemey,  Sir  U. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Waikins,  Col.  L. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead.  J.  P. 
WUlcox,  h.  M. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Young,  J. 

TZLLEBS. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
TufiicU,  H. 


Original  question  again  proposed. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said  :  Sir,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  resist  the  feeling  of  the 
House;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  am  confi- 
dent I  speak  the  sentiments  not  only  of  a 
preat  many  commercial  Members  in  this 
lluuse,  but  of  the  whole  commercial  coun- 
try out  of  it,  when  I  say  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  Committee  will  not  be  satis- 
factory to  the  House  or  to  the  country.  It 
has  been  obsen-ed — and,  perhaps,  justly — 
that  tlie  Committee  is  already  very  large 
in  point  of  numbers.  Perhaps  it  might  bo 
better  constituted  upon  a  more  reduced 
scale.  But  it  is  an  invidious  thing  to 
strike  out  the  names  of  any  Gentlemen  al- 
ready put  forward;  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
anything  in  any  degree  invidious,  or  which 
might  prove  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  any 
hon.  ^f ember,  the  onl}'  recourse  I  have  is 
to  propose  that  other  names  should  be 
added  in  order  to  equalise  the  Committee. 
^«ow,  in   the   first  instance,  there   stand 


upon  it  the  names  of  no  less  tlum  dght 
Members  of  the  present  and  late  OoTem- 
ments.  It  is  perfectly  well  known,  both 
in  this  House  and  out  of  it,  that  ihoM 
eight  Members  will  be  banded  together  as 
one  man,  in  order  to  maintain  their  opin- 
ions upon  the  Bank  Charter  Aet.  Chi  a 
former  occasion  I  observed  that  there  ia 
one  most  remarkable  exclusion  in  the  no- 
mination of  this  Committee,  and  that  is, 
that  every  Member  who  opposed  the  Bill 
in  1844  has  been  carefully  omitted.  Now, 
Sir,  if  any  Member  more  than  another 
ought  to  be  nominated  on  this  Committee, 
it  should  be  those  who,  in  1844,  when  op- 
posing the  Bill  then  passed,  predicted  that 
every  circumstance  would  arise  which  baa 
arisen — that  every  consequence  would  fol- 
low that  has  followed  the  passing  of  that 
Bill.  All  those  predictions  have  been  ful- 
filled within  the  last  six  months;  but  the 
men  who  had  the  foresight  to  predict  than, 
are  assiduously  excluded.  I  might  parti- 
cularly remark  upon  the  exclusion  of  mj 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley),  to  whom  all  sides  of  the 
House  will  be  ready  to  ^ve  credit  fw 
strong-minded  '^iews  of  every  meaaore 
which  comes  before  him.  My  hon.  Friend 
predicted  the  consequences  which  would 
follow  from  the  working  of  this  Bill.  I 
must  also  observe  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Paisley  (Mr.  Hastie),  who,  with  almoat 
prophetic  vision,  foretold  exactly  the  erenta 
which  have  come  to  pass :  he  said  that 
upon  the  very  first  occasion  of  a  drain  of 
gold  by  a  demand  for  foreign  com,  that  ibe 
Bill  would  fail.  The  hon.  Gentleman  ia 
not  of  my  party :  I  cannot  number  him 
among  my  friends  ;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  Gentleman  in  the 
IIouso  who  pays  moro  attention  to  com- 
mercial questions,  or  who  has  been  instru- 
mental in  procuring  more  valuable  retuma 
on  all  commercial  subjects,  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  Paisley.  And  how  is  Scot- 
land represented  ?  Scotland,  which  feels 
so  deep  an  interest  in  this  question,  is  re- 
presented in  this  Committee  by  two  Mem- 
bers only.  The  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire has  three  Members  upon  it ;  Soot- 
land  two.  I  must  express  my  surprise 
that  not  a  single  conmiercial  Member  con- 
nected with  Scotland  is  placed  on  the 
Committee.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose is  one  of  the  Scotch  Members  so  no- 
minated, and  the  hon.  Member  for  Perth- 
shire the  other.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Perthshire  in  connected  with  the  Charter 
Bank  in  Scotland;  but  there  is  no  Member 
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in  any  way  connected  with  the  joint-stock 
hanks  in  Scotland,  and  none  with  the  com- 
mercial interest.     Therefore,  I  must  say 
that  Scotland  has  just  reason  to  he  discon- 
tented with  the  constitution  of  this  Com- 
mittee.    How  is  Ireland  treated?     Ire- 
land,  with    105   Memhers,  is    only  per- 
mitted to  have  one  Member  on  this  Com- 
mittee; and  though,  I  doubt  not,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Belfast  (Mr.  Tennant)  is  per- 
fectly competent,  and  that  he  represents 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  I  believe  he  has  had  no  practical 
knowledge  of  banking  in  that  country,  and 
that,  if  he  represents  any  banking  interest 
at  all,  it  is  the  existing  monopoly  in  Bel- 
fast.    I  think,  therefore,  that  Ireland  is 
ill  represented  on  this  Committee,  and  has 
a  just   demand  for  additional  Members. 
There  is  one  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  the  city  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Reynolds),  who 
is  perfectly  conversant  with  this  question. 
He  has  been  put  upon  his  defence  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  and  I  think  it  only  reasonable  that 
that  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  a  seat  on 
the  Committee.    But,  at  all  events,  a  large 
number  of  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
of  opinion  that  neither  Ireland  nor  Scot- 
land are  sufficiently  represented.     Many 
think  that  Lancashire  ought  to  have  been 
better  represented ;  and  there  are  those, 
too,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  Bank  of 
England  has  also  been  overlooked.     The 
Bank  of  England  is  to  be  put  upon  its  de- 
fence; and,  with  the  exception  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westmoreland,  it  is  not  repre- 
sented.    I  observe  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  proposes  to  add  the  name  of 
the  hon.    Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz).      Well,    I    must   say,  that  that 
Gentleman  has  been  long  distinguished  for 
the  prominent  part  he  has  taken  in  those 
matters.     He  is  also  well  known  to  those 
who  have  been  members  of  previous  Com- 
mittees for  the  shrewdness  with  which  he 
can  cross-examine   a   bullionist  theorist. 
But  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  he  has 
been  excluded.     If  we  permit  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  constituted  in  this  way,  the 
whole  country   will    say    that  they  can 
write  the  report  of  the  Committee  before  it 
is  adopted.     Under  these  circumstances, 
and  not  wishing,  as  I  twice  already  stated, 
to  make  any  invidious  distinctions  by  leav- 
ing out  any  of  the  present  number,  all  I 
can  do  is  to  propose  that  the  word  **  twenty- 
six  "  be  omitted  from  the  proposition,  and 
that  ''  thirty  **  be  substituted  in  its  stead. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  thi  EXCHE- 


QUER said,  he  felt  bound  to  resist  the 
Motion  of  his  noble  Friend,  because  if  they 
added  to  the  number  of  the  Committee, 
they  would  go  far  to  verify  the  prediction 
of  those  who  said  no  good  could  result  from 
its  appointment.  The  smaller  the  number 
forming  a  Committee  the  more  likely  was 
itto  do  good  ;  and  he  had  very  reluctantly 
acquiesced  in  so  large  a  number  as  twenty- 
six;  but  the  importance  of  the  case  de- 
manded it —  nor  was  he  without  precedent 
for  it.  He  would  not  go  into  the  question 
of  names,  the  only  question  before  the 
House  being  the  number  which  should  con- 
stitute the  Committee.  He  could  assure 
his  noble  Friend  and  the  House  that  he 
had  had  no  wish  to  prevent  any  great  in- 
terest from  being  properly  represented  in 
the  Committee ;  and  on  looking  at  the 
names  proposed  he  was  sure  no  one  would 
say  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  of 
1844  were  not  adequately  and  fully  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  T.  baring  said,  if  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rightly.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  no  plan  of  their 
own  to  lay  before  the  House,  and,  there- 
fore, they  wished  to  throw  Uie  whole  of 
their  proper  responsibiUty  upon  the  labours 
of  the  Committee.  Now  what  result  could 
be  expected  from  a  Committee  of  twenty- 
six,  who  were  not  at  all  likely  to  agree  to 
any  report?  The  only  result  wodd  be, 
that  a  great  mass  of  evidence  would  be 
taken  and  presented  to  the  House.  He 
would  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether 
a  smaUer  Committee  might  be  named,  say 
of  the  eight  Members  on  the  list  who  be- 
longed to  the  late  and  present  Government, 
and  who  supported  the  Act  of  1844.  He 
would  have  them  inquire  into  the  working 
of  that  Act,  and  bo  responsible  for  the 
evidence  taken,  and  the  report  they  might 
make.  He  believed  the  examination  of 
witnesses  would  be  more  practical  by  such 
a  Committee — their  report  would  be  more 
speedily  made — and  the  House  would  have 
an  opportunity  before  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion of  proposing  a  remedy  if  the  Govern- 
ment should  faU  to  propose  one. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  word  "  twenty-six"  stand  part  of  the 
question :  — Ayes  136;  Noes  45:  Ma- 
jority 91. 

List  of  the  Ayeh. 

Abdy,  T.  N.  Anson,  hon.  Col, 

Adair,  R.  A.  S.  Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Earl  of 

Anderson,.  A.  Baines,  M.  T. 
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Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Beckett,  W. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Bhike,  M.  J. 
Bouverie,  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Bunhury,  E.  H. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Camphell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Card  well,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Cocka,  T.  S. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Bundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Glyn.  G.  C. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregson,  S. 
Gronfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Haggitt,  F.  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Ilallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Ilardeastle,  J.  A. 
Ileadlam,  T.  E. 
lleathcoat,  Sir  W. 
Ilcvwood,  J. 
Ilo'dges,  T.  T. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Jhitt,  W. 
Jcrvis,  Sir  J. 
Jervis,  J. 

Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Lascellcs,  hon.  W.  S. 


Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Mostyn,  hn.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  II. 

Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Somcrville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesso,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Verney,  Sir  H. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Wilcox,  B.  M. 
WilUams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyld,  J. 
WyviU,  M. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Tufnell,  II. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Anstey.T.  C. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 


Broadwood,  11. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Deering,  J.  P. 


Devereux,  J.  T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Edwards,  H. 
Fagan,  W. 
Forbes,  W. 
Greene,  J. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C^ 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Keating,  R. 
Lockhart,  W. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Masterman,  J. 
Muntz,  G:  F. 
Mure,  Col. 


O'Flaherty,  A. 
Osborne,  R. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Rufford,  F. 
St.  George,  0^ 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Scully,  F. 
Seymer,  H.  E. 
Smyth,  J.  B. 
Smollett,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 

TXLLmS. 

Spoonor,  R. 
Stuart,  J. 


Original  question  again  put. 

Mb.  FORBES  objected  to  the  Commit- 
tee,  and  moved  that  the  debate  be  now  ad- 
journed. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  reminded  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stirlingshire  that  his  objections  were  to 
the  names  of  individuals,  while  the  ques- 
tion before  them  was  simply  whether  the 
Committee  should  consist  of  twentj*8ix 
Members  ?  He  trusted,  therefore,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  persist  in  his 
Motion  of  adjournment. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  apprehended  that 
by  the  forms  of  the  House  no  new  names 
could  be  inserted  without  notice;  and  that, 
unless  the  debate  were  adjourned,  it  would 
not  be  competent  to  the  House  to  recon- 
stitute the  Committee. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  You  may  propose  any  names  you 
choose. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  smaller  number,  if  the  Conunittee 
had  been  fairly  constituted.  It  was,  as 
he  had  said  before,  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Committee  which  he  objected.  He 
objected  to  such  a  great  number  of  place- 
men and  ex-placemen  being  upon  it.  The 
city  of  London  was  not  fairly  represented 
in  the  list  of  names  before  the  House.  It 
was  true  the  name  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  the  name  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  ihe 
Tower  Hamlets,  were  upon  it ;  but  when  it 
was  considered  that  so  much  difference  of 
opinion  existed  in  the  City  on  this  ques- 
tion, surely  some  other  Members,  whose 
opinions  differed  from  those  entertained  by 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Member^ 
ought  also  to  be  included  in  the  Commit- 
tee. He  would  support  the  Motion  for  an 
adjournment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHB- 
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QUER  said,  the  question  before  the  House 
was,  that  the  Committee  should  consist  of 
twenty-six  Members.  When  that  question 
was  decided,  it  would  be  competent  for  the 
noble  Lord  to  move  the  substitution  of  an  j 
other  names  for  those  which  he  already 
suggested.  The  most  convenient  course 
would  be  to  take  the  questions  in  their 
order. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  would  certainly  vote 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  He 
thought  that  the  House  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  at  present  placed  in  a  very  un- 
fortunate position.  Parliament  had  been 
called  together  on  the  23rd  of  November, 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  stated,  of  taking 
into  consideration  the  question  of  com- 
mercial distress;  and  they  were  now,  at 
the  end  of  three  weeks,  told  that  a  Com- 
mittee was  to  be  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  subject,  and  that  all  legislation  was 
to  be  postponed  till  February.  Now,  he 
thought  that  in  such  an  emergency  the 
Government  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
to  take  a  more  decided  and  a  more  active 
course.  But  if  the  proposed  plan  was  to 
be  acted  upon,  there  was,  in  his  opinion, 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  having  any 
measures  of  relief  in  this  or  even  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament.  He  complain- 
ed that  there  was  only  one  manufacturer's 
name  on  the  list  of  the  Committee-^the 
name  of  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson.  [  Cries 
of  "Mr.  Cobden.'*]  Mr.  Cobden  was  no 
longer  in  business;  and  ho  believed  that 
Mr.  Alderman  Thompson's  name  was  pro- 
posed, not  because  he  was  a  manufacturer, 
but  because  he  was  a  Bank  Director.  It 
was  plain  to  him  that  the  Government 
knew  no  more  of  the  condition  of  the 
small  tradesmen  and  the  middle  classes 
of  the  country  than  they  did  of  what 
was  taking  place  in  Siberia,  else  they 
would  act  differently.  They  did  not  pro- 
pose the  name  of  any  Member  connect- 
ed with  the  silk  trade,  the  cotton  trade, 
or  the  woollen  trade;  and  yet  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
commercial  distress  in  the  country.  The 
conduct  of  the  Government  appeared  to  be 
absurd  in  that  respect;  he  was  sure  that 
they  could  not  have  reflected  before  they 
put  forward  the  names  proposed  to  be  placed 
on  the  Committee.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  why  Mr.  Muntz's  name  was  ex- 
cluded ?  He  had  a  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  he  had  spoken 
upon  it  in  1844  and  in  1846;  and  what  he 
then  prophesied  as  the  result  of  the  Bank- 
ing Act  had  actaallj  come  to  pass.     It 


was  an  invidious  thing  for  the  House  to  be 
called  upon  to  exclude  a  name  which  the 
Government  had  proposed;  but  he  must 
say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  con- 
sent to  the  postponement  suggested,  in 
order  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  reconsidering  the  subject,  and  seeing  if 
he  could  not  replace  some  of  the  names 
with  others  in  which  the  working  millions 
of  this  country  had  more  confidence.  He 
had  lately  been  considering  the  question  of 
the  currency,  and  his  opinions  with  respect 
to  it  had  undergone  a  change.  He  was 
now  convinced  that  the  present  system 
could  not  last,  and  that  if  it  was  not  soon 
altered,  great  confusion  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. It  was  not  right,  nor  was  it 
natural,  that  we  should  have  free  trade  in 
everything  except  money.  Eighteen  out  of 
the  twenty-six  whose  names  were  proposed 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  had,  it  was  well 
known,  their  minds  made  up  on  the  ques- 
tion. That  was  extremely  objectionable, 
and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  way,  and  defer  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  to  another 
night. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  believed  that  he  did  not  state 
clearly  what  he  intended  before  he  last  sat 
down.  He  was  anxious  not  to  say  any- 
thing calculated  to  excite  angry  feelings. 
The  House  had  already  decided  that  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed,  and  that 
it  should  consist  of  twenty-six  members. 
He  did  not  wish  to  proceed  with  the  naming 
of  the  Committee  to-night:  he  proposed  to 
name  the  members  to-morrow;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  the  noble  Lord  or  any  other 
hon.  Member  might  give  notice  of  their 
intention  to  propose  the  substitution  of 
other  names. 

Mr.  SCOTT  wished  that  Scotland 
should  be  fairly  represented  in  the  Com- 
mittee; but  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  that  it  would  be  invidious 
to  exclude  any  name  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  list  by  the  Government.  He 
conceived  that  a  Committee  constituted  as 
the  present  one  would  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  as  the  report 
which  they  would  be  likely  to  give  might 
be  of  a  partial  character. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  ought  to  be  supported,  be- 
cause all  the  different  views  entertained  on 
the  present  subject,  of  which  no  less  than 
five  or  six  existed  in  this  country,  were  not 
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sufficiently  represented  in  the  proposed 
Committee, 

Sir  G.  grey  could  see  no  advantage 
that  could  be  gained  by  an  adjournment  of 
the  debate,  inasmuch  as  the  House  had 
already  decided  that  the  number  of  the 
Committee  was  to  be  twenty-six.  They 
might  discuss  the  question  of  any  nomina- 
tion of  members  on  a  future  day. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  that  Ireland, 
which  had  suffered  so  much  from  ill-regu- 
lated systems  of  banking,  was  not  properly 
represented  on  the  proposed  Committee; 
but  at  the  same  time  ho  thought  they 
might  agree  to  the  number  without  naming 
the  Committee.  If  the  Motion  for  adjourn- 
ment, however,  were  pressed,  he  would 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said,  the  difference  be- 
tween them  was  not  so  trifling  as  tho  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  think.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  that  it  was  inexpedient 
to  dispose  of  such  a  question  at  the  fag- 
end  of  a  debate,  and  at  an  unexpected 
moment,  when  many  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
left  the  House,  thinking  that  no  decision 
would  have  been  come  to,  as  it  had  not 
been  come  to  at  an  earlier  period  on  that 
which  was,  in  fact,  the  main  point  of  the 
Bill.  The  point  in  question  had  not  been 
settled,  and  he  wished  to  impress  that  fact 
upon  the  Government. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  begged  to  move  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Hume  be  omitted  from 
the  Committee,  and  that  of  Mr.  Reynolds 
substituted  for  it. 

Mr.  CAYLEY  said,  the  real  question 
at  issue  was,  whether  tho  Committee  was 
to  be  a  fair  one  or  not  ?  for  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  never  had  been  a 
fair  Committee  on  this  subject.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had,  in  point  of 
fact,  moved  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  sat  in  1841  on  the  Bank  Char- 
ter. The  present  was  not  a  Bank  Charter 
question.  It  was,  he  apprehended,  in- 
tended to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  commer- 
cial distress.  He  considered  the  proper 
plan  to  adopt  would  be  to  follow  the  usual 
judicial  course,  and  reject  the  Committee 
of  1841  as  the  very  last  persons  who  ought 
to  be  nominated  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
their  own  delinquencies.  The  composition 
of  the  Committee  appeared  to  him  to  be 
this.  There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  Mem- 
bers of  it  in  favour  of  the  Government,  six 
or  seven  followers  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  and  six  adhe- 
rents of  tho  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 


Lynn.  This  was  making  the  question  one 
of  party.  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer intimated  dissent.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  sidd  it  was  not ;  and  if 
it  was  not,  surely  the  whole  question  re- 
solved itsetf  into  this — "  who  did  or  who  did 
not  support  the  Act  of  1844?"  In  his 
opinion,  the  fair  way  would  be  to  let  one- 
half  of  the  Committee  be  nominated  by 
those  who  approved  of  the  Act  of  1844, 
and  the  other  half  by  those  who  opposed 
it.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  was  a 
question  upon  which  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  expressed  the  greatest  confidence; 
but  they  showed  that  confidence  by  never 
proposing  a  committee  of  inquiry  until  they 
had  two  to  one  in  favour  of  their  own 
views.  He  believed  the  Committee  was 
not  fairly  nominated,  and  he  would  support 
the  Motion  for  adjournment  in  order  that 
other  names  might  be  proposed. 

Captain  HARRIS  appealed  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  consent  to  the  debate 
being  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  reconstruction  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  BXCHB- 
QUER  said,  he  thought  ho  had  stated  be- 
fore that  he  did  not  intend  to  press  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee  to-night.  He 
had  already  said  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
open  to  any  hon.  Gentleman  to  propose 
any  Member  he  pleased  to  serve  on  it.  He 
declared  most  solemnly  that  the  names  he 
had  mentioned  to  sit  on  that  Committee* 
as  far  as  he  could  form  an  opinion,  were  oft 
fairly  selected  as  possible.  As  well  as  he 
could  judge  their  probable  opinions  upon 
the  question,  he  beUeved  if  they  were  se- 
lected they  would  be  as  fairly  balanced  as 
the  House  could  desire.  He  had  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment  named  those  who  he 
thought  were  the  most  competent  persons 
to  conduct  this  important  investigation.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  put  repre- 
sentatives of  every  interest  on  that  Com- 
mittee. He  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  and 
the  names  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee could  then  be  left  open  for  nomina- 
tion on  another  night. 

Mr.  HERRIES  wished  to  understand 
distinctly  whether  the  number  was  to  be 
twenty-six,  and  whether  the  nomination  of 
the  members  was  to  be  postponed  until 
Wednesday?  He  also  wished  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
prepared  to  allow  any  alterations  that 
might  be  suggested,  without  requiring  the 
usual  notice  to  be  given  ?    He  knew  that 
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this  latier  proposition  was  not  consistent 
with  the  general  usage  of  the  House;  hut 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  pleased, 
could  acquiesce  in  this  understanding,  as 
it  was  impossihle  that  any  notice  could  ho 
given  to-night  upon  the  suhject. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  was  only  anxious  that  this 
matter  shoiQd  he  amioahly  settled.  If  the 
House  should  prefer  the  discussion  upon 
this  suhject  to  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
instead  of  to-morrow,  he  should  have  no 
ohjection.  Though  it  was  usual  to  give 
notice  of  any  alterations  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  propose,  there  was  no  rule  of  the 
House  that  rendered  such  notice  neces- 
sary. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Original  Motion  agreed  to. 

Committeed  to  he  nominated. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  hefore 
Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  December  14, 1847. 

MmuTBi.]    Took  the  OaM«.— Serenl  Lords. 

Public  Bills.~1*  Railways. 

Pbtitions  Prxssmtso.  From  Aberdeen,  for  Revision  of 
the  Currency  Lawii— By  Lord  Brougham,  from  Cheps- 
tow and  Oosfortb,  agahist  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Par- 
liament— By  Lord  Stanley,  Arom  Bridgnorth  and  Chep*> 
tow,  for  the  Punishment  of  all  Roman  Catholic  Priests 
who  shall  Denounce  Persons  Ihxn  the  Altar. 

CASE  OF  H.  A.  BROWN. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  to 
present  the  petition  of  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Anderson,  of  the  city  of  Duhhn, 
solicitor.  He  ought  to  state  to  their  Lord- 
ships that  he  had  heen  informed  hy  those 
who  knew  this  gentleman  that  he  was  of 
the  highest  respectahility,  that  the  party 
who  was  his  client  was  also  a  person  of 
great  respectability,  and  the  head  of  ono  of 
Sie  hanks  in  Dublin.  He  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  tho  parties.  The  facts  were 
wholly  unknown  to  him,  except  upon  the 
statement  of  the  petition.  In  the  year 
1844,  Henry  Augustus  Brown  intermarried 
with  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Copeland,  and 
went  abroad  with  his  wife;  but  some  time 
afterwards  the  father-in-law,  Mr.  Copeland, 
discovered  that  Brown  had  been  previously 
married  to  another  person,  of  the  name  of 
Mary  Downes,  in  1842.  Upon  Mr.  Brown 
returning  to  Ireland,  therefore,  he  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  upon  a  charge  of  having 
intermarried  with  his  daughter,  as  his  se- 
cond wife,  his  first  wife  being  still  alive. 
Upon  this  charge  Mr.  Brown  was  arrested, 
committed  to  prison,  brought  to  trial,  and 


convicted;  his  defence  upon  the  trial  being 
twofold — first,  that  he  was  a  minor  at  the 
time  of  his  former  marriage;  and,  secondly, 
that  his  former  marriage  was  invalid,  inas- 
much as  he  had  discovered  that  the  first 
wife  had  been  herself  previously  married  to 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Fitzgerald,  who 
was  alive  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with 
her.  In  support  of  this  he  produced  no 
evidence  whatever;  and  to  rebut  the  de- 
fence as  to  his  having  been  an  infant  at 
the  time  of  the  first  marriage,  there  was 
produced  against  him  his  own  affidavit 
upon  obtaining  the  license  under  which  the 
marriage  was  had,  in  which  affidavit  he 
had  sworn  that  he  was  of  full  age.  Ac- 
cording to  that  statement,  there  being  no 
evidence  whatever  of  his  being  under  age, 
the  jury,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned 
Judge  who  tried  the  cause,  without  hesita- 
tion found  him  guilty;  and  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1846,  he  was  convicted,  and  on  the 
23rd  of  that  month  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  transportation.  He  had  been  origi- 
nally committed  to  the  county  gaol,  and 
continued  there,  occupying  the  master 
debtors'  apartments,  till  the  8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1847.  Now,  one  complaint  of  the 
petitioner  was.  Brown  being  allowed  to  re- 
main so  long  in  the  Kilmainham  county 
gaol,  and  in  the  master  debtors'  apart- 
ments, the  usual  course  being  immediately 
after  conviction  to  transfer  the  party  to 
Smithfield,  in  Dublin,  which  was  a  govern- 
ment prison.  But  his  opinion  was,  that 
there  was  an  answer  to  that  statement 
arising  from  the  circumstances,  which  ope- 
rated the  other  way,  and  against  the  com- 
plainant. Previous  to  the  conviction  of 
Mr.  Brown,  which  took  place  on  the  11th, 
and  pending  the  proceeding  against  him, 
viz.,  in  the  month  of  February,  a  suit  was 
commenced  of  nullity  of  marriage,  and  that 
suit  being  prosecuted,  there  was  afterwards 
a  decree  of  nullity  of  marriage  on  the  23rd 
of  April.  It  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Cope- 
land, to  set  aside  the  second  marriage,  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  been  convicted  of 
bigamy.  Upon  sentence  of  nullity  being 
pronounced,  Mr.  Brown  entered  his  pro- 
test, meaning  to  take  the  case  before  tho 
Court  of  Delegates.  They  entered  very 
fully  into  the  subject,  and  pronounced  their 
judgment,  affirming  the  original  sentence 
of  nullity  on  the  5th  of  February,  1847. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  had  stated  to  their 
Lordships,  that  the  8th  of  February  was 
the  day  when  Brown  was  taken  from  Kil- 
mainham gaol  to  Smithfield  prison.  He 
WM  retain^l  until  three  days  after  the  sen- 
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tence  of  the  Court  of  Delegates;  but  as 
there  was  a  possibility  that  the  sentence  of 
nullity  would  be  set  aside,  he  (Lord  Broug- 
ham) did  not  think  there  was  a  sufficient 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  authori- 
ties for  having  kept  him  in  the  master 
debtors'  wards.  He  had  then  a  conviction, 
a  sentence,  an  imprisonment  under  that 
sentence,  a  suit  of  nullity  of  marriage,  a 
sentence  pronounced  of  nullity,  an  appeal 
from  that  sentence,  a  confirmation  of  the 
sentence,  and  therefore  decree  of  nullity  of 
marriage,  finally  pronounced;  and  there 
was  the  judgment  delivered  by  the  Court 
of  Delegates,  most  respectable  judges, 
who  formed  a  very  strong  opinion,  not  only 
in  respect  of  Mr.  Brown's  marriage,  but 
of  the  defence  which  he  had  set  up.  Mr. 
Brown  himself  thought  fit  to  become  the 
prosecutor  of  the  first  wife  for  bigamy, 
upon  the  ground  that  she  had  deceived 
him,  and  made  him  believe  that  she  was  a 
single  woman,  and  he  thought  that  if  this 
prosecution  ended  in  conviction,  it  might 
assist  him  in  obtaining  a  pardon,  for  he 
did  not  prosecute  her  for  bigamy  till  after 
his  own  conviction.  The  cause  came  on 
for  trial,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all  present 
she  pleaded  guilty,  although  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence  could  have  been  produced 
that  she  was  not  guilty,  and  she  was 
sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment. 
This  was  ono  of  the  main  grounds 
for  the  censure  passed  on  Mr.  Brown's 
conduct.  The  same  sentence  condemn- 
ed Mr.  Brown  in  the  payment  of  the 
whole  costs,  amounting  to  somewhere  be- 
tween 2,000?.  and  3,000?.  to  Mr.  Cope- 
land,  the  prosecutor  of  the  suit  for  nullity, 
and  defendant  on  the  appeal.  He  was  now 
about  to  state  how  Mr.  Copeland  had  been 
deprived  of  that  sentence,  and  how  another 
creditor  of  Mr.  Brown  had  also  been  de- 
prived of  the  judgment  which  he  had  ob- 
tained ;  for  by  various  pretences  Mr.  Brown 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  loan  of  2002. 
from  a  banker,  who  prosecuted  the  suit 
against  him  through  Anderson,  his  attor- 
ney, and  obtained  judgment  and  sued  out 
execution  on  the  judgment.  Mr.  Brown 
being  then  in  Kilmainham  county  gaol, 
Mr.  Anderson,  as  the  attorney  acting  for 
this  gentleman,  lodged  a  detainer  with  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  to  prevent 
Mr.  Brown  from  escaping,  when  he  should, 
by  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  or  by 
pardon,  be  liberated  from  gaol.  It  was  so 
lodged ;  but  soon  after,  Brown  was  trans- 
ferred to  Smithfield  gaol,  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  being  the  common  gaol.     Now» 


although  Kilmainham  gaol  was  under  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  Smithfield 
gaol  was  not  under  the  sheriff  of  the  city 
of  Dublin,  although  situate  within  the  baili- 
wick, and  the  sheriff  could  not  execute  any 
process  whatever  in  the  gaol.  Mr.  Ander- 
son wrote  to  the  Government,  and  wished 
to  lodge  a  detainer  ;  he  found  that  it  was 
useless  to  lodge  a  detainer ;  he  then  ap- 
plied to  the  Secretary's  office,  there  being 
a  report  that  a  pardon  was  expected  for 
Mr.  Brown,  and  some  correspondence  took 
place,  the  substance  of  which  was,  that 
Mr.  Brown's  removal  from  Smithfield  to 
Kilmainham  was  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  that  his  being  brought  back  to 
Smithfield  was  for  a  reason  which  had  no 
reference  to  the  fact  of  execution  for  debt; 
that  he  had  been  pardoned  on  certain  con- 
ditions only,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
carious state  of  his  health,  it  having  been 
ascertained,  after  careful  investigation,  that 
his  life  would  be  endangered  by  further 
confinement.  The  answer  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office  concluded  thus : — 

"  He  has  been  released  upon  conditions :  when 
those  conditions  shall  have  been  complied  with, 
he  will  at  once  be  discharged  £rom  custody." 

Mr.  Anderson,  reasoning  upon  this,  of 
course  took  his  measures,  as  the  Secre* 
tary's  office  gave  no  other  assistance; 
these  measures  being  to  watch  his  dis- 
charge by  a  sheriff's  officer,  and  also  by 
again  lodging  the  execution  in  the  county 
gaol.  The  first  execution  having  expired 
by  lapse  of  time,  he  obtained  a  second,  and 
lodged  a  second  execution.  Immediately 
after  that,  Mr.  Brown  was  removed  from 
Kilmainham  gaol  again  to  Smithfield.  The 
petitioner  stated,  that  as  Mr.  Brown,  on 
account  of  his  health,  had  been  removed 
from  Smithfield  to  Kilmainham  for  the 
benefit  of  the  air,  Smithfield  gaol  being 
unwholesome,  they  did  not  well  see  how  it 
happened  that  he  was  removed  back  again 
from  Kilmainham  gaol  to  the  unwholesome 
gaol  of  Smithfield.  He  should  give  the 
remainder  of  the  case  in  the  words  of  the 
party  himself.  Now,  all  the  steps  were 
completed,  and  the  whole  might  have  been 
perfected  on  Thursday,  the  16th  of  Sep* 
tember;  but  instead  of  that,  the  completion 
of  the  document  was  suspended  till  Satur- 
day, the  18th  of  September;  the  patent 
for  the  pardon  was  sealed  on  that  day.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  it  should 
have  been  brought  to  the  Rolls  Office  for 
enrolment;  it  could  not  have  been  perfect- 
ed till  the  following  Monday;  but  by  ex- 
traordinary exertion  the  patent  wm  en- 
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rolled  on  the  same  day,  the  enrolment 
having  been  engrossed  by  anticipation  the 
day  before,  so  that  the  patent  should  be 
sealed,  and  no  delay  might  intervene;  and 
he  added,  that  after  the  assurance  that  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Brown's 
pardon  rested  entirely  with  Mr.  Brown, 
and  that  it  consequently  was  impossible  for 
the  Government  to  give  him  notice  of  Mr. 
Brown's  discharge,  he  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  preparation  of  the 
patent,  the  delivery  at  the  Hanaper-office, 
the  directions  for  sending  an  enrolment, 
and  every  part  of  the  duty  in  connexion 
with  it,  was  done  by  the  sanction  and  by 
the  servant  of  the  Government,  and  the 
order  for  Mr.  Brown's  discharge  was  sent 
direct  from  the  Chief  Secretary's  office  to 
the  governor  of  the  prison  in  which  Mr. 
Brown  was  confined.  The  pardon  was  re- 
ceived at  four  o'clock  on  the  Saturday, 
and  the  governor  kept  him  in  prison  till 
next  morning,  when  he  could  not  be  ar- 
rested, so  that  Mr.  Copeland  and  Mr.  An- 
derson were  deprived  of  their  costs.  The 
noble  Lord  said  that  he  would  make  no 
observation  whatever  upon  the  case,  but 
leave  it  for  his  noble  Friends  to  require  an 
investigation  of  the  facts. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  ho  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  brought  this  case  before  the  House; 
but  he  could  assure  their  Lordships  that 
no  unfairness  or  partiality  had  been  shown 
by  the  Government  in  the  transaction,  and 
that  no  attempt  whatever  had  been  made 
by  them  to  shield  Mr.  Brown  from  his 
creditors.  The  reason  that  that  individual 
was  left  so  long  in  Kilmainham  gaol  was, 
because  an  eminent  barrister  had  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  conviction  of  the 
first  wife  amounted  to  an  acquittal  of 
Brown,  and  that  he  ought  not  therefore  to 
be  confined  in  a  convict  gaol.  He  remain- 
ed in  Smithfield  prison,  and  was  treated  in 
all  respects  as  a  convict  for  some  time; 
but  at  length  the  surgeon  of  the  prison  re- 
ported that  his  health  would  suffer  mate- 
terially  by  his  continuing  there  longer. 
Upon  this  being  reported,  he  was  sent  back 
to  Kilmainham;  in  fact,  removed  from  one 
convict  depdt  to  another  convict  depdt  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health.  But  his  health 
continuing  very  bad,  application  was  again 
made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  did  not 
act  upon  the  report  of  the  medical  officer 
alone,  but  directed  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  thb  gentleman's  health;  because, 
on  account  of  hia  family  connexions,  his 


former  position  in  society,  and  the  extraor« 
dinary  nature  of  the  case,  which  had  be- 
come notorious,  the  Government  were  anx- 
ious that  there  should  not  be  the  least 
ground  for  suspicion  that  they  had  exer- 
cised any  partiality  in  his  favour.  Brown 
was  pardoned  upon  the  condition  that  he 
should  absent  himself  from  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  in  Europe  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  and  provide  securities  for  his  obser- 
vance of  the  conditions  to  the  amount  of 
5,000^.  Now,  these  securities  he  was  not 
able  to  get  until  Tuesday  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember; but  on  that  day,  the  Crown  So- 
licitor reported  that  satisfactory  security 
had  been  found,  and  the  conditions  com- 
plied with.  This  report  went  in  to  the 
Secretary  on  Wednesday  the  15th,  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  signed  a  pardon  and  sent 
it  back  that  evening.  On  Thursday  the 
16th,  it  was  in  the  Secretary's  office  again, 
and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Crown  Solici- 
tor. On  Friday  the  17th,  the  Crown  So- 
licitor  had  it  enrolled — in  other  words,  had 
the  necessary  forms  perfected — and  it  was 
returned  to  the  Secretary's  office  in  the 
natural  course  of  business— -of  course  with 
no  delay,  because  it  would  have  been  high- 
ly improper  if  delay  had  taken  place — on 
Saturday  the  18th.  And  accordingly,  in 
the  ordinary  hours  of  business  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Sir  W.  Somervillc,  having  the 
papers  before  him,  wrote  the  usual  form 
of  order  to  the  governor  of  the  gaol  to  dis- 
charge the  prisoner.  At  what  hour  that 
order  was  received  by  the  governor,  he 
could  not  say;  but  he  could  assure  their 
Lordships  that,  as  far  as  any  Member  of 
the  Irish  Government  was  concerned,  the 
proceedings  went  through  the  usual  course; 
and  the  only  question  was,  whether  the 
Government  ought  to  have  given  the  peti- 
tioner notice,  so  that  he  might  have  been 
ready  to  arrest  the  man  immediately  upon 
his  discharge.  It  was  for  their  Lordships 
to  say  whether  it  would  have  been  right 
had  the  Government  done  so.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
per course  would  have  been  for  Mr.  Ander- 
son to  move  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
He  would  only  say  further,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  as  straightforward  a 
course  with  reference  to  this  convict  as 
they  would  have  done  in  the  case  of  any 
other,  and  without  exhibiting  the  slightest 
favour;  and  there  was  no  ground  whatever 
for  attributing  partiality  to  them. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said  a  few  words  in 
explanation,  and  the  petition  was  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  table. 
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MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  MEDALS. 
The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  rose,  pur- 
suant  to  notice,  to  ask  when  it  was  proba- 
ble that  the  medals  intended  as  rewards 
"  would  be  given  to  the  Peninsular  officers 
and  soldiers  ?  and  if  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
tend the  grant  of  such  medals  to  other  of- 
ficers, soldiers,  and  sailors  who  served  in 
the  late  war?"  Her  Majesty  had  been 
graciously  pleased  to  order  that  medals 
should  be  struck  and  given  to  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  particular  actions 
during  the  Peninsular  war  ;  also  that 
medals  should  be  given  on  account  of  other 
actions  by  sea  and  land  during  the  war  gen- 
erally. He  had  asked  whether  there  was 
any  intention  of  extending  those  rewards 
to  persons  engaged  in  other  parts  of  that 
great  contest  ?  The  reply  which  he  re- 
ceived was,  that  the  Government  could  give 
no  pledge,  but  that  the  subject  was  under 
consideration.  Though  he  felt  anxious 
that  medals  should  be  given  to  the  Penin- 
sular army,  yet  he  never  contemplated, 
while  the  Government  was  performing  that 
act  of  justice,  that  they  intended  to  ex- 
clude the  officers  and  men  who  fought  under 
Abercromby  in  Egypt,  or  who  achieved  the 
victories  under  our  great  naval  heroes. 
Besides,  there  were  officers  and  men  who 
served  in  the  Peninsula,  who,  though  not 
present  at  any  great  action,  yet  had  per- 
formed deeds  well  deserving  the  approval 
of  the  Crown  ;  their  services,  he  thought, 
ought  not  to  be  put  aside.  Many  of  them 
had  lost  limbs — ^many  of  them  had  been  se- 
verely wounded  without  having  been  pre- 
sent at  a  great  action — many,  in  conse- 
quence of  sickness,  were  deprived  of  the 
gratification  of  being  present  in  action. 
He  felt  most  obliged  to  his  noble  Friends 
opposite  for  giving  those  medals;  but  he 
confessed  he  should  not  be  satisfied  if  he 
did  not  think  that  they  intended  to  give 
those  rewards  much  more  extensively  than 
had  at  first  been  stated.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  be  given  freely  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  fought  during  the 
late  war;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  he 
thought,  to  distinguish  the  merits  of  men 
who  fought  in  general  actions  from  thoso 
who  displayed  equal  valour  in  skirmishes 
— the  one  class  of  men  were  quite  as  wor- 
thy as  the  other.  He  also  wished  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  intention  to  post- 
pone the  issue  of  any  medals  till  all  the 
claims  were  disposed  of — whether  the  bet- 
ter course  would  not  be  adopted  of  issuing 
them  month  by  month  according  to  the 
number  of  claims  which  might  be  investi- 


gated and  dealt  with  in  those  periods.  He 
feared  that  if  the  issue  of  the  medals  were 
delayed,  their  value  would  be  much  dimin- 
ished, and  that  they  would  never  reach  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  fairly  earned  them. 
Earl  GREY  replied,  that  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rewards  for  particular  actions, 
an  order  had  been  issued  on  the  1st  of  June, 
specifying  the  actions  for  which  medals 
were  to  be  granted,  and  stating  that  they 
should  be  limited  to  officers  and  soldiers 
who  had  fought  in  actions  for  which  me- 
dals had  already  been  given  to  the  officers 
who  commanded  in  chief  on  those  occa- 
sions. With  respect  to  the  Army,  he  was 
not  aware  that  any  further  distribution  of 
medals  was  in  contemplation  than  was  spe- 
cified in  the  order  so  issued.  As  to  the 
Navy,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the 
rule  appHed  with  equal  fairness:  medals 
were  not  given  to  commanding  officers  of 
ships  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  had 
bee^  awarded  to  niilitary  officers.  As 
many  as  2,000  claims  had  already  been  al- 
lowed, and  400  rejected;  he  was  therefore 
warranted  in  saying  that  the  process  of 
investigating  those  claims  was  proceeding 
rapidly,  although  there  were  a  great  num- 
ber yet  to  be  disposed  of.  He  had  further  to 
state,  that  th^  designs  for  both  the  me- 
dals had  been  approved  of ;  but  the  artist 
engaged  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
them,  had  lately  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
losing  his  life.  That  was  the  reason  the 
medals  were  not  now  ready;  but  he  hoped 
they  would  be  prepared  within  two  months. 
There  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  the  medals  should  be  is- 
sued as  rapidly  as  the  claims  could  be 
proved. 

THE  COURT  OF  ROME— THE  EARL  OP 
MINTO. 
Lord  STANLEY  said :  I  rise,  pursuant 
to  the  notice  which  I  have  given,  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  the  continued  absence  from  this 
country  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal;  and  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  no  intention  of  con- 
cluding with  any  Motion,  unless  the  rules 
of  order  observed  in  this  House  should  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  me  to  submit  to  your 
consideration  some  distinct  proposition  or 
other.  In  the  first  place,  my  Lords,  I 
have  to  observe,  that  the  mere  absence 
from  England  of  any  person  holding  so 
high  a  situation  as  that  now  occupied  bj 
the  Earl  of  Minto,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
ground  for  the  observations  which  I  am 
about  to  make.    But  it  cannot  have  es- 
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caped  the  notice  of  every  one  who  hears 
me,  that  that  necessity  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  existing  condition  of  this 
country.  The  absence  of  Lord  Minto  would, 
I  think,  call  for  animadversion,  even  if  the 
state  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  not  been 
such  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
call  Parliament  together  at  an  unusual 
season  of  the  year.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
men,  that  occurrence  alone  would  have  en- 
titled us  to  expect  that  every  Member  of 
Parliament  would  have  endeavoured  to  be 
at  his  post  during  the  present  Session,  and 
most  especially  that  a  Cabinet  Minister 
would  have  been  at  hand  to  give  the  bene- 
fit of  his  assistance  and  support.  Although 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal  is  not  an  onerous  office; 
although  the  duties  appertaining  to  it  are 
neither  numerous  nor  distressing;  although 
no  very  great  public  inconvenience  is  likely 
to  result  from  the  fact  that  the  noble  Earl 
who  holds  it  does  happen,  when  things  are 
proceeding  in  their  usual  course,  not  to  be 
at  home ;  yet  still  the  office  is  one  of  no 
inconsiderable  importance ;  it  is  one  of 
high  authority,  and  one,  I  should  say, 
demanding  pretty  constant  attention — at- 
tention which,  even  under  present  circum- 
stances, is  probably  given  by  some  person, 
though  I  am  not  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  for  that  purpose  made  any  ar- 
rangement whatever — I  do  not  know  that 
any  provision  of  any  kind  has  been  made 
for  discharging  the  duties  of  Lord  Privy 
Seal  during  the  absence  of  Lord  Minto. 
Doubtless  some  steps  have  been  taken  on 
the  subject;  and  I  trust  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite  may  be  able  to  inform  us  what 
they  have  been,  for  I  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  any  of  your  Lordships  unconnected 
with  the  Government  possess  any  know- 
ledge of  any  description  relating  to  the 
matter.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit 
that,  upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  I 
should  have  been  much  less  anxious  re- 
garding the  matter  under  consideration,  if 
it  were  limited  merely  to  the  absence  of 
Lord  Minto;  but  I  feel  a  specific  anxiety, 
not  so  much  about  his  absence  from  this 
country,  as  about  his  presence  in  Italy. 
Your  Lordships  are,  of  course,  quite  aware, 
that  there  exist  a  general  expectation  and 
belief  that  the  Government  intend  to  es- 
tablish diplomatic  relations  between  the 
Crown  of  England  and  the  Sec  of  Rome; 
and  the  persuasion  also  that  the  mission  of 
Lord  Minto  to  Italy  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  intention.  Now,  I  request  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  express  no  opinion  as 


to  the  difficulties  which,  in  point  of  law, 
ought  to  be  removed,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Government  to  establish  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  this  country  and 
the  temporal  Sovereign  of  the  Roman  States. 
I  repeat,  that  I  express  no  opinion;  but  I 
say  this,  that  I  see  Parliament  assembled, 
and  I  find  it  reported  that  a  noble  Lord 
who  has  a  seat  in  the  other  House,  and 
who  is  entrusted  by  Her  Majesty  with  the 
conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  stated  that 
the  Earl  of  Minto  has  not  been  entrusted 
with  any  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Court 
of  Rome.  What  I  understand  that  an- 
swer to  mean  is  this,  that  Lord  Minto  has 
not  been  sent  to  the  Court  of  Rome  as  the 
accredited  Minister  of  England,  and  that 
he  has  not  been  invested  with  any  diplo- 
matic functions.  The  belief  in  this  coun- 
try is — no  matter  whether  the  report  be 
true  or  false — the  belief  here  is,  that  though 
Lord  Minto  may  not  be  engaged  in  any 
direct  negotiation,  yet  that  one  portion  of 
his  business  in  Rome  is  to  ascertain  what 
the  feeling  of  that  Court  is  with  respect  to 
the  contemplated  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Pope.  Although  the  opinion 
which  I  have  stated  is  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment in  England,  on  the  Continent  I  be- 
lieve that  a  very 'different  opinion  is  gene- 
rally entertained.  I  think,  looking  at  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  I  may  assume 
that  Lord  Minto  is  not  a  casual  traveller 
in  Italy — that  he  is  not  going  about  the 
Continent  merely  for  his  own  amusement. 
I  will  not  suppose  that  he  is  absent  on 
account  of  pleasure;  for  that  would  be  to 
suppose  that  he  is  culpably  neglecting  his 
duty.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  is 
at  th^  present  moment,  in  some  capacity 
or  other,  the  representative  of  the  British 
Government.  Now,  I  ask  of  that  Govern- 
ment— that  which  Parliament  has  a  right 
to  ask — if  a  necessary  office  of  high  rank 
is  to  be  allowed  for  months  to  continue  va- 
cant ?  If  we  find  that  the  nominal  holder 
of  that  office,  who  does  not  discharge  its 
duties,  be  absent  from  this  country  at  a 
time  like  the  present.  Parliament  has  a 
right  to  ask  wnat  are  the  missions  with 
which  he  is  entrusted,  and  what  are  the 
functions  which  he  is  supposed  to  per- 
form ?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  Italy  is  at  present  peculiarly 
important;  and  I  think  it  would  be  satis- 
factory if  we  had  some  statement  of  the 
views  and  intentions  with  which  the  Go- 
vernment has  sent  Lord  Minto  out.  I  am 
not  very  particularly  acquamted  with  the 
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existiDg  condition  of  Italy;  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  go  into  any  minute  details  re- 
specting the  state  of  affairs  in  the  north 
of  Italy ;  but  this  I  believe  is  pretty 
generally  understood,  that,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and 
of  other  important  personages  in  that 
country  a  state  of  extreme  disquiet  and  of 
extraordinary  political  movement  now  pre- 
vails; that  the  consequences  of  this  are 
exaggerated  hopes  in  some  quarters,  and 
exaggerated  apprehensions  in  others.  The 
whole  country  is  therefore  considered  to  be 
in  a  state  of  ferment.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  in  England  we  should  feel  strong- 
ly anxious.  We  all  know  that  under  the 
guidance  of  the  present  Pontiff  various 
schemes  of  political  change  are  afloat,  to 
which  some  persons  in  that  country  give 
their  assent  more  or  less  reluctantly —more 
or  less  willingly.  What  may  be  the  ob- 
jects or  ultimate  intentions  of  those  parties, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  If  the  object  of 
these  changes  be  directed  to  what  is  called 
the  independence  of  Italy;  and  if  all  the 
facts  could  be  brought  fully  under  our 
view,  wo  might  be  enabled  to  form  some 
judgment — so  far  as  they  have  taken 
place,  and  so  far  as  they  are  confined  to 
alterations  in  the  internal  administration  of 
affairs  in  that  country — whether  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  sovereign  or  the  popular  au- 
thority, so  far  as  that  movement  goes,  it 
seems  to  me  to  assume  a  purely  internal 
aspect,  which  condition  wholly  and  in  every 
possible  respect  removes  it  out  of  that  class 
of  political  events  with  which  this  country 
can  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere.  But 
it  is  also  supposed  that  for  various  pur- 
poses a  general  federal  union  is  contem- 
plated amongst  the  different  States  of  the 
north  of  Italy  for  purposes  partly  political, 
partly  commercial.  If  any  such  project 
exist  as  that,  or  if  there  be  any  project 
afloat  which  could  in  any  degree  affect  our 
commercial  interests,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  such  a  project  ought  to  be 
most  attentively  watched  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England — it  is  their  duty;  but 
that  that  duty  is  justly  performed  by  such 
a  mission  as  that  of  Lord  Minto,  I  utterly 
deny.  If  there  be  a  confederation  going 
forward  with  ulterior  political  views,  that 
also  may  demand  the  serious  and  anxious 
attention  of  the  Government;  but  I  should 
think  that  the  last  course  which  a  British 
Ministry  ought  to  pursue  would  be  to  give 
to  such  projects  any  support  or  encourage- 
ment whatever.  We  hear  of  the  •*  inde- 
pendence*' of  Italy-— if  that  means  that  no 


foreign  Power  at  present  removed  by  geo- 
graphical situation  from  the  confines  of 
Italy  should  or  ought  to  have  any  concern 
in  the  affairs  of  that  country — I  say  that 
that  is  a  principle  which  ought  to  be 
steadily  resisted.  As  far  as  I  know,  Lord 
Minto  has  not  been  sent  out  as  an  accre- 
dited Minister  to  the  Pope,  or  to  any  So- 
vereign Prince  in  any  part  of  Italy;  yet 
being  the  representative  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment he  may  compromise  this  country 
by  his  acts,  by  his  words,  by  his  general 
conduct.  I  think,  therefore,  we  have  a 
right  to  inquire  what  are  his  functions  and 
what  are  his  instructions.  The  public 
journals  have  supplied  me  with  all  the  in- 
formation which  ^n  this  subject  I  possess; 
and  I  learn  from  them  that  upon  more  than 
one  occasion,  and,  more  especially,  that 
during  a  procession  at  Rome,  at  which 
great  numbers  were  assembled  with  flags 
and  banners  emblematical  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy,  the  British  Minister  being 
called  upon  by  the  people  who  stopped  in 
front  of  his  hotel,  did  appear  in  answer  to 
their  cries;  that  he  was  by  them  called  on 
on  and  recognised,  not  as  Lord  Minto  in  his 
private  or  personal  capacity,  but  as  the  re- 
representative  of  the  British  Government; 
that  he  did  present  himself  at  the  balcony; 
that  he  took  off  his  hat  and  waved  it,  shout- 
ing vivas  for  the  **  independence  of  Italy.*' 
I  trust  the  noble  Marquess  will  be  able  to 
state  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  this 
report.  If  Lord  Minto  had  been  a  private 
person  travelling  for  his  own  amusement, 
even  then  such  a  course  of  proceeding  in 
any  British  subject  would  have  been  an 
imprudent  and  impertinent  intermeddling. 
But  in  this  case  it  was  quite  different;  he 
was  ostensibly  and  avowedly  the  agent  of 
the  British  Government,  and  the  proceed- 
ing was  taken  as  conveying  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  entertained  by  his  Colleagues, 
by  the  Government,  and  by  England.  For 
a  man  in  his  circumstances  to  take  any 
part  whatever  in  the  movement  that  was 
going  on,  but  above  all,  to  lend  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name,  and  still  more  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  Government,  to  a  cry  for  the 
"  independence  of  Italy,"  appears  to  me  a 
matter  requiring,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, an  unequivocal  denial;  or,  if  de- 
nial is  impossible,  I  hope  we  shall  hear 
from  the  noble  Marquess  that  the  proceed- 
ing was  inconsistent  with  the  instructions 
that  have  been  given  to  Lord  Minto,  and 
the  views  Her  Majesty's  Government  en- 
tertain of  the  duty  of  a  person  placed  in 
the  situation  in  which  Lord  Minto  now 
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stands.  The  questions  I  wish  to  put  to 
the  noble  Marquess  are  these :  in  the  first 
instance,  if  any  and  what  provisions  have 
been  made  for  the  discbarge  of  the  duties 
of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  during  the  absence 
of  Lord  Minto  ?  next,  on  the  assumption 
that  Lord  Minto  is  in  Italy  upon  a  mission 
from  the  Government,  charged  with  some 
important  instructions  to  carry  out  its 
views,  we  ought  to  be  distinctly  informed 
what  is  the  object  towards  which  his  in- 
structions point;  whether  he  is  accredited 
— not  to  the  Pontiff,  for  that  would  be 
contrary  to  the  law,  and  has  been  denied 
— but  to  any  of  the  States  of  Italy,  and 
what  are  the  precise  functions  and  limits 
to  the  authority  assigned  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  Lord  Minto  ?  I  wish  to  ask  fur- 
ther, whether  the  Government  is  prepared 
to  state,  on  the  part  of  England,  that  it 
has  no  desire  to  interfere — I  do  not  mean 
actively  or  by  force — but  by  its  influence 
and  its  emissaries  or  agents,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Italy, 
and  that  form  of  government  which  each 
particular  State  has  thought  fit  to  adopt  ? 
The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE :  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  give  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  explanations  he  has  asked  for 
relative  to  the  important  subject  respect- 
ing which  he  has  put  some  questions,  and 
added  some  observations.  The  noble  Lord 
appears  anxious  to  know,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  what  grounds  the  noble  Earl,  occu- 
pying the  high  situation  of  Lord  Privy  Seal 
in  the  Administration,  is  absent  from  this 
country,  and  has  not  attended  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  during  the  present  short 
Session.  I  might  refer  the  noble  Lord, 
before  I  answer  the  question,  to  other 
times  and  other  circumstances,  in  which 
Cabinet  Ministers,  holding  high  official 
situations,  have  been  sent  abroad  upon 
temporary  missions,  which  have  been  at- 
tended with  advantageous  results.  I  think, 
however,  the  noble  Lord  must  be  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  to  know  that,  although 
undoubtedly  it  is  a  high  office,  yet,  in  the 
ordinary  and  practical  administration  of 
affairs,  it  is  not  attended  with  any  species 
of  difficulty,  requiring  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  the  individual  nominally  entrusted 
with  its  duties.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 
at  the  time  the  noble  Lord  was  connected 
with  the  Government,  a  searching  inquiry 
took  place  into  offices  which  had  no  duties 
annexed  to  them,  and  which  might,  there- 
fore, be  dispensed  with;  many  such  offices 
were  absolutely  abolished,  but  tho  office  of 
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Lord  Privy  Seal  was  retained  upon  grounds 
and  considerations  entirely  alien  to  its  ne- 
cessity, for  the  discharge  of  the  particular 
duties  nominaUy  attached  to  it.  It  is,  un- 
doubtedly, of  great  importance  to  have  a 
high  officer  in  the  Cabinet  unencumbered 
with  duties  which  occupy  the  time  of  the 
rest  of  its  members.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, if  it  became  important  to  send  a 
high  officer  abroad,  upon  any  important 
mission,  no  choice  for  the  purpose  could  be 
so  natural  as  that  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
This  choice,  as  your  Lordships  well  know, 
was  made  at  a  time  when  no  immediate  ex- 
pectation was  entertained  of  the  assembling 
of  Parliament  at  so  early  a  period.  But, 
my  Lords,  the  objection,  if  it  be  an  objec- 
tion, implied  by  the  noble  Lord  in  his  ques- 
tions, does  not  extend  merely  to  the  indi- 
vidual selected,  or  to  the  office  held  by  him, 
but  to  tho  nature  of  the  mission  which  he 
was  selected  to  fulfil.  Why,  my  Lords,  it 
was  the  very  nature  of  that  mission  which 
made  it  peculiarly  desirable  that  the  noble 
Lord,  entirely  possessing  the  confidence  of 
his  Colleagues,  and  perfectly  acquainted 
with  all  the  recent  transactions  in  Europe, 
should  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose. 
And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  after 
what  I  have  heard  the  noble  Lord  state 
to-night  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
that  in  my  view  the  importance  of  the 
transactions  taking  place  in  that  country — 
leading,  as  they  must,  to  consequences  of 
the  greatest  importance,  to  consequences 
highly  advantageous  in  themselves  and 
conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  each  Italian 
State,  but  possibly  also  to  consequences  of 
an  unfortunate  nature,  such  as  must  in- 
volve the  relations  of  Italy  with  other  coun- 
tries— required  some  degree  of  interposi- 
tion. The  circumstance  of  an  agitation 
and  a  movement  prevailing  in  that  country 
which  could  not  be  condemned,  because  its 
professed  object  in  each  individual  State 
was  to  carry  into  effect  reforms  and  altera- 
tions which  had  not  only  long  been  desired 
in  Italy  itself,  but  which  had  frequently 
been  urged  upon  the  Italian  States  by 
some  of  the  great  and  friendly  Powers,  as 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
as  tending  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe, 
perhaps  required  that  advice  should  be  of- 
fered ;  but  when,  after  those  reforms  had 
long  been  resisted  and  avoided,  a  moment 
had  arrived  when  a  simultaneous  spirit  of 
reform — temperate  it  might  be,  happily, 
but  liable  from  its  character  to  become 
intemperate  —  had  manifested  itself  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  there  could  not 
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have  been  a  time  when  it  was  more  im- 
portant that  the  friendly  advioe  of  England 
should  be  given;  not  an  interference  di- 
rected to  any  particular  object,  but  that 
general  interference  which  was  calculated 
to  encourage  at  once  both  the  Governments 
and  the  population  of  Italy  in  the  course 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  So  far  as 
that  course  is  limited  to  one  object,  name- 
ly, the  internal  improvement  of  each  indi- 
vidual State,  there  cannot  be  a  state  of 
things  in  which  it  is  more  material  that 
England  should  be  represented  in  Italy, 
and  in  which  the  state  of  Italy  should  be 
made  known  to  England,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  person  of  the  highest  authority, 
from  the  situation  he  held,  as  well  as  of 
the  highest  capacity  to  obtain  information 
which  was  so  desirable.  I  have  therefore, 
my  Lords,  no  hesitation  in  telling  the  noble 
Lord,  if  he  is  still  ignorant  upon  that  sub- 
ject, that  the  Earl  of  Minto  was  not  a  mere 
traveller  in  Italy  during  the  past  month, 
but  that  the  noble  Earl  left  this  country 
accredited  to  all  the  States  of  Italy  with 
the  exception  of  one,  to  which,  undoubt- 
edly, by  the  law  of  this  country,  as  that 
law  is  understood,  he  could  not  be  legally 
accredited.  The  Earl  of  Minto,  my  Lords, 
was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Italy,  to  com- 
municate with  each  State  respectively  to 
which  he  was  accredited,  and  to  offer  to 
them  the  most  friendly  advice — to  confine 
that  advice  to  objects  connected  with  the 
internal  improvement  of  each  State,  and 
further  to  advise  a  course  of  prudence 
which  should  prevent  circumstances  ad- 
vantageous in  themselves  to  those  States 
individually,  and  to  Italy  at  large,  from 
exciting  the  apprehensions  of  other  Powers. 
I  hope  I  have  answered  this  question  dis- 
tinctly. I  think  the  noble  Lord  will  un- 
derstand that  not  only  the  Earl  of  Minto, 
but  Her  Majesty's  Government,  are  deeply 
sensible  of  the  importance  of  preserving 
treaties  with  other  Powers  inviolate.  Be- 
ing sensible  of  the  importance  of  that  ob- 
ject, they  are  most  anxious  to  avert  any 
collision  between  the  States  of  Italy  at 
this  moment,  arising  out  of  the  excitement 
now  prevailing  there,  which  excitement 
might  possibly  be  liable  in  its  success  to 
occasion  those  collisions  abroad  which  the 
noble  Lord  deprecates,  and  which  I  depre- 
cate as  much  as  he.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Earl  of  Minto  has  communi- 
cated with  the  Italian  Sovereigns;  and  I 
am  justified  in  stating  that  those  Sove- 
reigns have  expressed  the  most  cordial  sat- 
isfaction— amounting  almost  to  gratitude 


•^at  having  bad  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing from  so  authentic  a  source  the  advice  of 
England,  and  of  making  their  sentiments 
known  to  England.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
presence  of  the  Earl  of  Minto  in  Italy  has 
tended  to  prevent  any  disposition  to  excess 
which  may  have  existed  in  that  country, 
and,  above  all,  to  maintain  that  which  it 
is  so  desirable  to  observe — a  good  under- 
standing and  a  concurrent  affection  be* 
tween  the  different  Governments  and  the 
people  whom  they  govern,  directed  to  one 
common  object,  to  which  it  is  most  essen- 
tial their  views  should  be  limited,  and  not 
be  led  to  those  which  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  danger  at  home  and  difficulty 
abroad.  The  noble  Lord  has  adverted  to 
Lord  Minto 's  residence  at  Rome.  On  this 
subject  I  will  say,  that  although  Lord 
Minto  could  not  be  accredited  to  the  Court 
of  Rome,  owing  to  the  law  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  it  woidd  have  been  a  great  omis- 
sion if,  being  in  Italy,  and  the  circum- 
stances occurring  which  did  occur  at  Rome 
to  connect  the  State  of  Rome  with  the 
condition  of  other  States  to  which  the  no- 
ble Lord  was  accredited,  he  had  not  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  temporal  So- 
vereign of  Rome.  Undoubtedly  the  noble 
Earl  has  resided  at  Rome;  and  I  can  state 
to  your  Lordships  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  derived  the  most  useful  in- 
formation from  his  presence  there — infor- 
mation which  they  could  not  have  obtained 
through  any  other  source.  But  the  noble 
Lord  goes  further,  and  asks  me  whether  I 
think  it  desirable  that  a  communication 
with  the  Court  of  Rome  should  be  estab- 
lished consistently  with  the  law.  The  noble 
Lord  has  his  own  opinion  upon  that  sub- 
ject. [Lord  Stanley  :  The  noble  Marquess 
is  in  error.  I  did  not  ask  him  that  ques- 
tion.] I  beg  the  noble  Lord's  pardon.  The 
noble  Lord  did  incidentally  observe  that  he 
was  not  about  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
point;  but  he  did  say  it  was  desirable  that 
I  should  state  whether  in  my  opinion  it 
would  or  would  not  be  advantageous. 
The  noble  Lord  introduced  it  into  his 
speech  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an 
opinion.  I  introduce  it  now  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  opinion.  I  think  it  most 
desirable  that  this  country  should  be  repre- 
sented at  the  Court  of  Rome.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  monstrous  that,  while  this  country  is 
represented  at,  and  has  the  means  of  pro- 
curing the  best  information  through  the 
most  authentic  channels  from,  every  Court 
and  Government  in  Europe,  in  America, 
and  in  Asia — in  all  climes  and  in  all  quar- 
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ters — there  is  a  Court  in  the  very  centre 
of  Europe  where  we  have  no  means  of 
procuring  information,  where  we  have  no 
means  either  of  communicating  information 
or  giving  advice.  There  is  not  a  Court  in 
the  world,  I  believe,  in  which  it  would  be 
more  useful  to  the  British  Government  to 
be  enabled  to  explain  the  nature  of  its  own 
transactions,  and  to  lay  open  to  it  the  pe- 
culiar sort  of  influence  it  possesses.  That 
cannot  now  be  done  by  law;  I  admit  it 
cannot  be  done.  I  think  it  but  fair,  how- 
ever, to  be  frank,  as  the  noble  Lord  called 
upon  me  to  state  directly  what  I  think  we 
ought  to  do.  Having  said  so  much,  my 
Lords,  there  remains  but  one  point  in  what 
the  noble  Lord  has  said,  on  which  I  feel 
myself  called  upon  to  remark.  The  noble 
Lord  has  referred  to  a  statement  which 
has  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  to  the 
effect  that  Lord  Minto  has  expressed  some 
sentiment  on  some  occasion  denoting  sym- 
pathy with  some  popular  feeling.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  circumstances  were  ;  I 
have  received  no  authentic  account  of 
them,  and  I  really  cannot  give  any  answer. 
But  I  am  sure  that  on  any  occasion,  if  any 
such  sympathy  has  been  expressed  by 
Lord  Minto,  it  could  only  have  referred  to 
the  internal  proceedings  of  that  individual 
State,  and  not  in  any  way  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  system  of  government 
of  the  whole  of  Italy.  From  its  very  na- 
ture the  report  cannot  be  contradicted.  I 
presume  Lord  Minto  was  present  on  some 
public  occasion  when  cries  of  different 
kinds  were  uttered.  I  do  not  know  with 
what  qualification  the  noble  Lord  did  or 
did  not  sympathise  with  those  cries;  but  of 
this  I  am  sure,  if  any  authentic  statement 
of  the  fact  can  be  procured,  that  any  inti- 
mation of  opinion  given  by  Lord  Minto 
was  founded  on  a  desire  to  promote,  by 
friendly  and  conciliatory  means,  the  im- 
provement of  each  State  of  Italy;  and 
above  all,  to  cement  the  alliance  between 
the  Government  and  the  people,  by  show- 
ing them  the  importance  of  acting  with 
due  consideration  towards  each  other,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  interference  from 
without  which  might  endanger  existing 
treaties,  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
great  Powers  have  guaranteed.  I  hope  I 
have  answered  distinctly  all  the  questions 
put  by  the  noble  Lord.  [Earl  Grey  here 
made  a  communication  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess.] I  am  reminded  by  my  noble 
Friend  that  I  have  omitted  one  question; 
the  noble  Lord  appears  to  feel  some  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  du- 


ties of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  have  been  dis- 
charged during  his  absence;  I  may  state 
that  in  virtue  of  a  commission  the  noble 
Lord  left  in  England,  all  those  duties  have 
been  discharged  in  his  absence  without 
detriment  to  the  public  service. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  did  not  wish  to 
continue  the  discussion,  but  he  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  gratification  at  the 
manly  assertion  of  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernment by  the  noble  Marquess.  Were 
the  law  altered  he  had  no  doubt  that  many 
things  brought  before  their  Lordships  as 
subjects  of  complaint  would  be  no  more 
heard  of. 

THE  AFFAIRS  OF  SWITZERLAND, 
Lord  BEAUMONT  rose  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  Her  Majesty's  Government  respect- 
ing the  proposed  mediation  of  the  Five 
Powers  in  the  affairs  of  Switzerland.  The 
federal  compact  of  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land was  agreed  to  in  the  year  1815,  and 
it  now  formed  the  basis  of  their  govern- 
ment. By  it  the  sovereign  independence 
of  each  canton  was  guaranteed;  each  can- 
ton was  to  be  represented  in  the  Central 
Diet ;  the  Central  Diet  was  to  be  a  legis- 
lative body,  and  its  acts  carried  out  by  the 
whole  Confederation.  Each  canton  had  a 
great  council  and  a  small  council,  the  great 
acting  as  a  legislative  body,  and  the  smaller 
as  the  executive.  Each  of  these  councils 
sent  a  deputy  to  the  General  Diet ;  and 
by  the  federal  compact  all  affairs  relating 
to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  or 
anything  dangerous  to  the  general  peace 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  were  to  be  left 
solely  and  entirely  to  the  decision  of  the 
Central  Government.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  for  many  years  a  party  had  ex- 
isted in  Switzerland,  called  the  Radical 
party,  who  objected  to  a  portion  of  the 
compact,  and  by  whom  there  had  been 
much  agitation,  in  order  to  obtain  a  modi- 
fication of  it.  At  one  time,  indeed,  the 
Diet  was  inclined  to  adopt  some  alteration. 
A  league  of  five  cantons  was  formed,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  opposing  the  fed- 
eral compact;  but  the  combination  being 
illegal,  it  was  afterwards  dissolved.  Dur- 
ing the  time  these  struggles  were  going  on 
between  the  Radicals  on  one  side,  who 
wished  to  alter  the  federal  compact,  and 
the  Conservatives  who  wished  to  maintain 
it,  certain  parties,  who  were  no  doubt  con- 
nected with  the  Jesuits,  raised  up  a  kind 
of  religious  contest.  The  Jesuits  of  Fri- 
burg,  who  had  been  unmolested  by  the 
Diet,  thought  proper  to  interfere  in  poll- 
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tics,  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  majority 
in  the  general  council  of  the  canton  of 
Valais.  In  that  attempt  they  succeeded 
in  some  degree.  The  Diet,  as  well  as  the 
general  councils  of  several  cantons,  thought 
the  general  peace  of  the  Confederation 
was  in  danger  from  this  interference.  Still 
the  ramifications  of  the  agitation  extend- 
ed, and  the  Diet  called  upon  the  general 
council  of  one  of  the  cantons  to  which  they 
had  spread  to  put  down  the  agitation.  The 
Diet  proceeded  in  every  point  according  to 
the  constitution.  Lucerne,  however,  in 
conjunction  with  six  other  cantons,  formed 
a  confederation  which  was  called  the  Son- 
derbund.  This  confederation  was  infinitely 
more  illegal  than  the  last,  because  it  was 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  5th  and  6th 
Articles  of  the  Federal  Compact,  which 
stated  that  if  any  difference  arose  between 
the  cantons  they  should  abstain  from  all 
acts  of  violence,  above  all  from  the  use  of 
arms,  and  conform  to  the  decision  of  the 
Diet;  also  that  the  different  cantons  should 
not  form  compacts  between  themselves,  or 
raise  arms  for  war.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Diet  proceeded  to  consider 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Sonderbund. 
They  first  invited  it  to  abandon  the  Con- 
federation, and  separate  from  the  League; 
also  to  banish  the  Jesuits,  as  having  been 
the  cause  of  the  disturbances.  The  Diet 
alleged  that  the  Jesuits  had  made  this  com- 
motion among  the  Swiss  Confederation; 
but  they  did  not  declare  that  the  Jesuits 
should  be  banished.  According  to  the 
constitution  of  Switzerland,  the  Diet  hav- 
ing decreed  this,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
Vohort  to  execute  the  decree.  The  can- 
tons, however,  instead  of  complyiog  with 
the  request,  proceeded  to  arms.  They  re- 
called their  deputy  from  the  Diet,  and  took 
measures  for  hostilities.  They  formed 
themselves  into  independent  governments, 
and  assumed  powers  and  authorities  which, 
according  to  the  federal  compact,  had  been 
originally  given  solely  to  the  Diet.  The 
Vorort,  therefore,  determined  to  proceed 
to  anus  to  put  down  the  illegal  combi- 
nation. They  put  forth  enormous  power, 
so  enormous  that  the  Sonderbund,  like 
Falstaffy  thought  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valour,  for,  instead  of  fighting,  as 
they  had  professed  to  do,  the  campaign 
was  over  within  a  week.  The  Jesuits  had 
previously  gone  off  with  the  whole  of  the 
revenue,  leaving  the  people  of  Lucerne  to 
fight  the  battle  as  they  best  could.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  great  Powers 
thought  their  authority  would  be  required, 


and  France  and  Austria  proposed  an  inter- 
vention. Mediation  was  proposed  by  the 
remainder  of  the  Five  Powers.  A  note 
was  consequently  delivered,  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Sonderbund,  on  the  part  of 
the  Three  Powers,  proposing  a  conference; 
and  it  appeared  that  at  the  conference  a 
representative  of  the  Sonderbund  was  to 
appear  on  exactly  the  same  footing,  and 
to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light,  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Diet.  This  was  to  ac- 
knowledge rebellion — to  acknowledge  the 
legaUty  of  the  body  that  had  given  rise  to 
these  disturbances.  Previously  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  it  might  have 
been  advisable  to  have  had  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Sonderbund,  to  see  whether 
that  body  might  send  a  representative  to 
the  conference  to  negotiate  peace ;  but 
there  was  no  Sonderbund  in  existence  now, 
and  therefore  he  wished  to  know  whether 
it  was  intended  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of 
the  conference  by  which  a  representative 
of  the  extinct  Sonderbund  was  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  conference.  The  question  he 
had  therefore  to  ask  was,  whether  or  not 
this  country  had  joined  in  the  proposal 
that  a  conference  should  now  be  held  at 
which  a  representative  of  the  Sonderbund 
should  be  present  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  would  give  a  very  brief  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  the  noble  Earl.  Undoubt- 
edly, although  this  country  had  never  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  conference  of  media- 
tion in  the  afi'airs  of  Switzerland,  still, 
when  it  was  proposed  by  other  Powers  for 
this  country  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  con- 
ference, his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Department  did  consent,  under 
certain  limitations — the  eflfect  of  which  li- 
mitations would  have  been  to  prevent  us 
from  being  involved  in  anything  like  hostil- 
ity, still  more  in  anything  like  an  armed  in- 
terference in  the  afi'airs  of  Switzerland — to 
be  a  party  in  a  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  tendering  to  all  the  parties,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  Powers,  our  mediation  in 
settling  the  affairs  of  that  country.  When, 
however,  it  was  found  that  there  were  no 
longer  two  parties  in  the  field,  then  medi- 
ation, or  rather  proposals  for  mediation, 
terminated  altogether.  Since  then,  with- 
out any  porticipation  in  the  proceedings  of 
other  Powers,  or  any  active  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  Switzerland,  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  that  country,  had  been  in- 
structed to  place  himself,  when  passing 
through    Switzerland,   in   communication 
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with  the  authorities  there,  and  to  tender 
to  them  that  advice  which  they  might  he 
disposed  to  receive  from  him. 
House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  December  14,  1847. 

MiNUTBB.]   Public  Bills.— 1°  Epiphany  Quarter  Sessions. 
A«pori^.— Public  Works  (Ireland). 
30  and  passed :— Railways. 

Pbtitions  Prcsbntkd.  By  Mr.  Frewen,  from  William 
Holmes,  of  Arundel,  complaining  of  the  Stoppage  of  cer- 
tain Roads  leading  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  Arundel 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  Nobleman. — By  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers, from  a  great  number  of  places,  for  and  against  the 
Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities.— By  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Surrey,  Arom  Marylebone,  Hackney,  and  Richmond, 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Charitable  Trusts  Bill.— By 
Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  from  Members  of  the  Grand  Protestant 
Association  of  Loyal  Orangemen  of  Maybole,  in  the 
County  of  Ayr,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Conduct  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland),  and  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill.— By  Mr.  11.  Berkeley,  from  Bristol, 
and  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Arom  Parish  of  Christ  Church, 
Surrey,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Case  of  the  Ri^ah  of  Sattara. 
— By  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  from  Inhabitants  of  Trinidad, 
and  the  Island  of  Dominica,  for  Inquiry  Into  the  State 
of  the  West  India  Colonies.— By  Mr.  Fordyce,  from 
Aberdeen,  for  Alteration  of  the  Bank  of  England  Charter 
Act,  and  Banks  of  Issue  Act.— By  Mr.  F.  O'Connor, 
from  John  Dillon,  for  Inquiry. — By  Mr.  R.  Fox,  from 
Ratepayers  of  the  Longford  Poor  Law  Union,  for  Relief. 
— By  Mr.  J.  O'Brien,  firom  Limerick,  for  Alteration  of 
the  Grand  Jury  PresentmenU  (Ireland)  Act.— By  Mr.  J. 
O'Connell,  from  several  places  in  Ireland,  for  Alteration 
of  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick,  from  Guardians  of  the  Athy  Union  (Kildale),  for 
Alteration  of  Poor  Law  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Labouchere, 
and  other  hon.  Members,  from  various  places,  for  a  Su- 
perannuation Fund  for  Poor  Law  Officers. — By  Lord  Mel- 
gund,  from  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock  Railway 
Company,  for  Alteration  of  Law  regulating  Turnpike 
Roads  Roads  (Ireland). — By  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  from 
King's  Lynn,  for  Settling  Disputes  between  Nations  by 
Arbitration. 

POOR  LAW  UNIONS  (IRELAND). 

Colonel  DUNNE  asked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Homo  Department  whether  he  would  lay 
before  the  House  a  list  of  the  twenty-two 
unions  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment considered  assistance  in  aid  of  poor- 
rates  necessary,  and  whether  he  would  state 
the  reasons  that  had  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  to  that  conclusion  ?  He  also 
asked  at  what  amount  of  destitution  rela- 
tive to  the  amount  of  the  rateable  value  of 
a  district,  Government  considered  that  dis- 
trict unable  to  support  the  destitution  ex- 
isting in  it,  and  consequently  entitled  to 
assistance  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  twenty-two 
unions  which  bad  been  considered  by  the 
Government  to  require  special  assistance 
out  of  the  130  unions  existing  in  Ireland, 
were  situated  in  the  west  of  Ireland;  but 
he  did  not  wish  to  state  more  particularly 


what  those  unions  were.  With  regard  to 
the  second  question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
answer  it  with  precision.  The  Government 
generally  were  prepared  to  afford  aid  to 
the  local  resources  which  were  not  suflS- 
cieiit  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
indigent  poor;  but  no  rule  had  been  laid 
down  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  aid  to  be 
afforded  in  reference  to  the  means  of  relief 
possessed  by  any  particular  district. 

THE  CASE  OF  "  BURON  v.  DENMAN." 
Mr.  URQUHART  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs  whether  the  Government  de- 
fended the  actions  in  the  cases  of  "  Buron 
V.  Denman,"  &c.,  and  if  so,  what  money 
had  been  expended,  and  from  what  source 
the  money  was  drawn  ;  and  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  correspondence  relative  to  those  ac- 
tions, or  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
they  arose,  between  the  Admiralty,  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  the  law  advisers  and 
officers  of  the  Crown  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  although  the  questions  had  not  been 
put  directly  to  him,  yet  he  felt  that  it  was 
more  particularly  his  duty  to  answer  them. 
He  begged  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  he,  by  tlie  direction  of  the  Govern- 
ment, appeared  to  defend  the  action  of 
**  Buron  v,  Denman."  In  answer  to  the 
second  question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
had  to  observe  that  it  was  not  the  practice 
of  the  House  to  require  the  Government 
to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  a  legal  proceeding  still 
pending;  and  in  respect  to  tho  third  ques- 
tion, the  hon.  Gentleman  must  see  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  the  correspond- 
ence upon  which  the  Government  were  de- 
fending an  action  could  be  produced. 

RAILWAYS  BILL. 
This  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
On  the  Motion  that  the  Bill  do  pass, 
Mr.  WYLD  was  anxious  to  call  tho  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  Railway  Bill  was  framed.    It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with 
the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out.     It  was  pro- 
posed to  postpone  the  railway  works  for 
two  years.     He  trusted  that  long  before 
then  the  Railway  Committee  would  be  pre- 
pared to  present  a  measure  to  the  House 
that  should  relieve  a  large  body  of  railway 
shareholders  from  the  contracts  into  which 
they  had,  unfortunately,  entered.    Having 
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himself  been  very  largely  interested  in 
railway  matters,  he  considered  himself  qua- 
lified to  give  an  opinion  as  a  practical  man 
on  the  subject.  If  the  railway  companies, 
under  this  Act,  should  call  upon  the  share- 
holders to  pay  up  their  calls,  it  would  in- 
volve nine-tenths  of  them  in  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
subscribers  belonged  to  the  middle  and 
mercantile  classes,  especially  in  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire.  ^  Circumstances  for  the  last 
two  years  had  been  such  that  the  profits 
on  trade  had  fallen  very  considerably;  so 
that  those  who  had  entered  into  these  con- 
tracts upon  the  assumption  that  trade  and 
commerce  would  have  gone  on  in  the  usual 
course,  would  now  be  wholly  unprepared  to 
meet  any  calls  that  might  be  made  upon 
them.  The  present  Bill  proposed  to  post- 
pone the  railway  works  for  two  years;  but 
what  manufacturer  or  tradesman  would 
endure  having  so  heavy  a  responsibility 
hanging  over  his  head  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod ?  They  would  prefer  seeking  relief 
in  the  Insolvent  or  Bankruptcy  Court.  If 
the  Government,  therefore,  would  bring 
forward  a  measure  to  relieve  the  companies 
from  the  obligation  of  carrying  on  their 
works,  they  would  confer  a  great  boon  on 
the  community,  and  relieve  many  who  had 
now  their  money  locked  up  in  these  com- 
panies. 

Bill  passed. 

PRIVILEGE- WEST  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ELECTION. 
Mr.  WAKLEY  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  petition  of  certain 
electors  of  West  Gloucester  I'ospecting  the 
election  which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
that  division  of  the  county.  An  hon.  and 
gallant  Member,  a  near  relative  of  the 
noble  Earl,  referred  to  in  the  petition,  said 
tliat  ho  had  no  objection  to  a  full  inquiry 
into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
election.  [Captain  Berkeley  had  said,  if 
the  House  thought  proper  to  institute  an 
inquiry,  Earl  Fitzhardinge  would  have  no 
objection  to  it.]  That  was  exactly  his  im- 
pression; and  as  there  was  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Earl,  they  would  now 
see  if  there  was  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  such  an  inquiry.  The 
allegations  of  the  petitioners  were  not 
loose  or  ill-defined;  they  were  of  a  most 
specific  character,  and  could  not  be  misun- 
derstood. There  was  no  beating  about  the 
bush;  and  he  would  add,  that  the  peti- 
tioners were  persons  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 


One  was  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Woodchester  Park, 
and  the  others  were  of  equal  respectability. 
A  great  number  of  persons  were  anxious 
that  the  vote  by  ballot  should  be  estab- 
lished; and  when  that  measure  was  advo- 
cated it  was  denied  that  corruption  and  in- 
timidation was  an  English  practice.  They 
denied  that  corruption  took  place  at  elec- 
tions, and  that  bribery  and  intimidation 
were  resorted  to  by  persons  possessing 
wealth  in  the  country,  in  order  to  influence 
the  return  of  Members.  He  did  not  con- 
sider it  his  duty  to  make  any  charge 
against  the  noble  Lord — ^he  had  not  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance,  and  he  had 
only  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  any 
of  his  relatives.  He  merely  acted  as  an 
independent  Member,  in  whose  hands  a 
petition  had  been  placed,  with  a  request 
that  it  should  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  House.  He  had  done  nothing  more 
than  discharge  his  duty;  and  he  would  say 
that  if  Members  of  that  House  looked  too 
fastidiously  to  the  petitions  which  were 
placed  in  their  hanas,  and  were  to  decide 
on  presenting  them  according  to  their  own 
individual  opinions,  that  the  right  of  peti- 
tion would  be  so  infringed  upon  that  it 
would  be  of  very  little  value  indeed.  He 
had  upon  this  matter  no  private  feeling 
whatever;  but  he  did  consider  that  the 
charges  were  of  a  very  grave  and  serious 
nature;  and  if  the  House  resolved  to  pass 
them  over  lightly,  and  say  that  they  would 
not  inquire  into  any  charges  made  against 
individuals  tampering  with  the  freedom  of 
election,  they  would  do  great  wrong  to  the 
people,  and  should  not  maintain  on  their 
books  the  Sessional  Order  that  for  any 
Peer  to  interfere  with  the  election  of  a 
Member  of  that  House,  is  violation  of 
the  liberty  of  election,  and  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  that  House.  It  would  be  an 
utter  mockery  to  maintain  such  an  order 
upon  the  books  of  the  House,  if  they  per- 
mitted such  a  petition  to  be  presented  to  the 
House,  and  allowed  it  to  be  passed  by  unno- 
ticed. Ho  was  most  sorry  that  the  subject 
of  it  was  a  noble  Peer  who  had  a  near  re- 
lative in  that  House.  Ho  regretted  that 
there  should  bo  'any  family  strife.  He  was 
not  one  who  would  widen  the  breach;  but 
he  thought  that  what  had  transpired  was 
not  very  creditable  to  one  of  the  parties. 
The  position  of  the  individual  ought  not  to 
deter  them  from  doing  their  duty  to  the 
country.  That  House  would  not  discharge 
its  duty  if  it  did  institute  the  most  rigid, 
searching,  and  scrupulous  inquiry  into  the 
faots  of  the  case.     The  petition  said-^ 
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**  That  shortlf  before,  and  also  during,  the  last 
general  election,  William  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley, 
commonly  called  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  a  Peer  of  the 
realm,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  not 
only  personally  but  by  accredited  agents,  and  by 
large  sums  of  money,  and  by  intimidation  and 
coercion,  did,  in  open  defiance  of  the  law,  in  vio- 
lation of  his  duty,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
usual  Sessional  Order  of  your  Honourable  House 
in  that  behalf,  directly,  repeatedly,  and  systema- 
tically interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  electors  of  the  western  division  of  the  county 
of  Gloucester." 

In    another    paragraph    the    petitioners 
state — 

**  That  a  short  time  previously  to  the  said  elec- 
tion the  said  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  in  anticipation  of 
the  said  election,  and  in  order  to  prejudice  and 
interfere  with  the  success  of  one  of  the  intended 
candidates,  George  Charles  Grantley  Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley,  commonly  called  the  Honourable  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley,  did  coerce  his  tenantry  to  resign 
their  services  in  the  troop  of  yeomanry  com- 
manded by  their  captain  the  Hon.  Grantley 
Berkeley." 

In  another — 

**  That  about  the  same  Mme,  and  for  similar 
purposes,  the  said  Earl  Fitzhardinge  caused  to  bo 
offered  to  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  a  large 
pecuniary  consideration,  as  an  inducement  or 
bribe  to  him  to  retire  fivm  his  then  representa- 
tion of  the  said  western  division,  and  not  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  such  division  at  a  future 
time. 

"  That  in  thus  acthig,  the  said  Earl  Fitzhar- 
dinge endeavoured  to  deprive  your  petitioners, 
and  other  electors  of  the  said  division,  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  as  their  re- 
prcscntative  in  your  Honourable  House,  and  to 
interfere  with  their  rights  and  privileges  in  that 
behalf. 

"  That  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  refused  to 
accept  the  said  offer  of  pecuniary  consideration, 
and,  at  the  last  general  election,  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  the  said  division  in 
Parliament ;  that  after  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berke- 
ley had  become  a  candidate  as  last  mentioned, 
and  shortly  previous  to  the  polling  at  the  said 
election,  a  large  sum  of  money,  exceeding  in  value 
any  previous  offer,  was  offered,  or  caused  to  be 
offered  to  him,  by  the  said  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  to 
induce  his  retirement  from  the  approaching  con- 
test, and  his  withdrawal  of  certain  charges 
against  the  said  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  and  otherwise 
in  relation  to  the  said  election,  so  as  to  enable 
one  Grenville  Berkeley  to  become  a  representa- 
tive of  the  said  electors  in  the  place  of  the  hon. 
Grantley  Berkeley,  but  which  renewed  offer  he 
again  rejected.  That  the  said  Earl  Fitzhardinge, 
having  fiulcd  in  his  endeavours  to  deprive  the 
said  electors  in  manner  aforesaid  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley,  did,  by  oflfers 
of  pecuniary  assistance  and  personal  influence, 
instigate  and  induce  the  said  Grenville  Berkeley 
to  become  a  candidate  at  the  last  election  for  the 
said  division  in  opposition  to  the  Hon.  Grantley 
Berkeley,  and  did,  from  time  to  time,  before,  and 
during,  and  after  the  said  election,  promise  and 
guarantee,  and  also  pay  and  advance,  largo  sums 
of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  on  be- 
half of  the  said  Grenville  Berkeley  as  such  can- 
didate as  aforesaid;  and  did  also  use  undue  in- 


fluence with  numerous  of  the  said  electors  to  ob- 
tain their  votes  at  the  said  election  on  behalf  of 
the  said  Grenville  Berkeley.  That  the  said  Earl 
Fitzhardinge,  during  and  about  the  time  of  the 
said  election,  paid  or  caused  to  be  paid  large 
sums  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  votes,  and  for 
treating  voters,  and  for  the  instigation  of  violence, 
by  which  an  extensive  and  organised  system  of 
personal  violence,  gross  immorality,  bribery,  cor- 
ruption, and  intimidation  was  carried  on  at  the 
said  election,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
the  progress  and  result  of  the  Parliamentary 
return." 

And  then  the 

— "petitioners  most  humbly  but  earnestly  and 
respectfully  pray  that  your  honourable  House  will 
be  pleased  to  cause  a  mil  and  searching  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  into  the  grievances  and  matters 
hereinbefore  complained  of,  particularly  with  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  Fitzhardinge, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
in,  about,  a^d  concerning  the  said  election  for  the 
western  division  of  such  county,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  to  your  honourable  House  shall 
seem  proper  or  expedient,  for  the  vindication  of 
the  free  use  of  the  elective  franchise,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  electors, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  interference  of  Peers  in 
the  return  to  Parliament  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people." 

He  had  to  inform  the  House,  that  he  was 
also  informed  that  Lord  Fitzhardinge  had 
expended  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of 
votes  and  in  the  treating  of  voters,  and 
that  hy  his  orders  wine  and  brandy-and- 
water  were  carried  about  in  huckctfuls  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  electors,  and,  in 
short,  tliat  scenes  occurred  which  he  trust- 
ed, for  the  purity  of  elections,  were  never 
elsewhere  witnessed.  Could  that  House 
consider  that  it  was  discharging  its  duty, 
and  preserving  the  high  trust  committed 
to  its  care,  if  they  permitted  charges  so 
serious  to  remain  uninvestigated  ?  If  they 
permitted  their  standing  orders  to  remain 
a  nullity,  they  hecamo  guilty  parties  to 
those  profligate  scenes.  They  would  en- 
courage them,  and  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other  they  would  invite 
wealthy  men  to  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  election.  They  would  invite  men  to 
hecome  candidates  for  representation,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing some  sordid  interest,  in  total  disre- 
gard of  the  high  hehests  and  public 
grounds  which  men  ought  to  have  in  seek- 
ing such  a  distinction.  This  petition, 
signed  as  it  was  hy  150  individuals,  was 
entitled  to  their  serious  deliberation ;  and 
as  the  nohle  Lord  of!*ered  no  objection  to 
inquiry,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  ap- 
peared anxious  to  rescue  his  character  from 
the  imputations  cast  upon  it,  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  act  so  unjustly 
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by  that  noble  Lord — so  cruelly,  he  would 
say — as  to  refuse  inquiry.  He  might  be 
asked  the  question,  supposing  they  found 
the  noble  Peer  guilty,  what  would  they  do 
with  him  ?  He  distinctly  said,  that  he 
could  not  tell.  There  had  been  cases  of 
this  kind  on  former  occasions,  but  he  could 
not  discover  that  any  severe  infliction  of 
punishment  had  been  visited  on  those  par- 
ties who  had  violated  their  orders.  What 
punishment  the  House  would  inflict  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  state ;  he  did  not 
even  know  what  power  the  House  possess- 
ed to  punish  the  offender  at  all;  but  this 
he  did  know,  that  public  opinion  was  sel- 
dom appealed  to  in  vain.  There  had  been 
a  great  violation  of  the  proprieties  of  mo- 
rality; and  if  there  were  some  Peers  indif- 
ferent to  public  opinion,  there  were  others 
who  would  not  be  found  to  fly  in  its  face. 
He  would  therefore  move — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  allegations  contained  in  the  Peti- 
tion of  certain  Electors  of  the  Western  Division 
of  the  County  of  Gloucester,  complaining  of  the 
interference  of  Earl  Fitzhardinge,  a  Peer  of  the 
Realm,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Gloucester,  at  the  late  Election  of  Persons  to  serve 
as  Members  of  this  House  for  the  Western  Divi- 
sion of  that  County  in  the  present  Parliament." 

He  trusted,  in  conclusion,  that  he  had  not 
been  guilty  of  any  indecorum.  He  had 
no  feeling  upon  the  matter.  His  only  de- 
sire was  to  discharge  his  duty  as  an  inde- 
pendent Member. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said :  I 
was  anxious  to  hear  what  was  the  opinion 
of  the  House  upon  this  subject  before  I 
stated  to  the  House  the  result  of  the  inqui- 
ries which  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  make, 
since  an  intimation  was  given  that  this 
subject  would  become  matter  of  discussion. 
I  do  not  consider  that  I  ought  to  do  more 
than  to  point  out  to  the  House  what  will 
be  the  result  of  an  inquiry,  and  what  diffi 
culties  will  arise  if  they  adopt  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member.  Now,  as  I  imder- 
stand  the  Motion,  it  is  founded  on  what 
is  called  a  **  breach  of  the  privileges'* 
of  this  House;  which  privileges  are  estab- 
lished and  confirmed  by  the  Standing  or 
Sessional  Orders  passed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Session  of  Parliament.  I 
am  not  now  about  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  pas- 
sing these  orders  in  question.  It  will  suf- 
fice for  me  to  state  what  I  have  found  to 
be  the  practice  of  the  House  in  cases  of  a 
similar  nature.  Neither  am  I  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  circumstances  on  the  merits 
of  the  case.     The  first  precedent  which  I 


find  on  the  subject  occurred  in  1780,  when 
a  similar  petition  was  presented  against 
the  Duke  of  Chandos  for  interfering  with 
the  election  of  a  Member  for  the  county  of 
Northumberland.  The  report  of  the  case 
is  to  be  found  in  5th  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House,  page  507.  The  pe- 
tition there  stated  that  that  nobleman  had 
signed  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  one 
of  the  voters,  desiring  him  to  act  in  a  cer- 
tain manner.  The  Motion  which  was  made 
on  that  occasion  was  not  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, but  merely  to  refer  the  petition  to 
the  Committee  on  Privileges.  [Mr.  Wak- 
LEY  :  There  is  none  now  sitting.]  On  that 
occasion  the  Motion  was  made  and  carried 
without  a  division.  The  Committee  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  in  page  557  I  find 
that  they  reported  that  each  charge  had 
been  substantiated,  and  that  the  Duke  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  orders  of 
the  House,  and  an  infringement  upon  the 
liberty  of  election.  Well,  what  did  the 
House  do  ?  Let  the  House  remember  that 
the  allegations  were  reported  to  be  true; 
and  instead  of  any  step  being  taken,  a  Mo- 
tion was  made  that  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  report  be  postponed  until  that 
day  four  months.  [Mr.  Wakley  :  That 
was  before  the  reform  of  Parliament.]  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  diverted  from  the  ob- 
servations which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  make 
by  these  interruptions;  but  I  shall  presently 
show  that  there  were  more  substantial  rea- 
sons then  for  taking  notice  of  any  inter- 
ference than  there  are  at  present.  The 
next  case  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bol- 
ton, for  interfering  in  the  election  in  the 
county  of  Hereford.  The  case  is  report- 
ed in  page  530  of  the  same  volume.  It 
was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges, which  took  no  steps  at  all  in  the 
matter.  In  the  same  page  I  find  that  a 
Motion  was  made  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee  to  report  respecting  the 
conduct  of  a  bishop  for  interfering  at  the 
same  election;  but  I  also  find  that  that 
Motion  was  withdrawn.  A  more  recent 
case  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House.  I  refer  to  the  case  which  occurred 
in  1841,  when  a  similar  application  was 
made  in  consequence  of  the  interference 
of  Lord  Cawdor  in  the  Carmarthen  elec- 
tion, through  the  agency  of  his  steward. 
The  then  Member  for  Bridport,  Mr.  War- 
burton,  a  great  supporter  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House,  produced  many  original  let- 
ters from  his  Lordship  to  the  steward, 
giving  directions  as  to  what  part  his  ten- 
antry were  to  take  in  the  election.     Co- 
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lonel  Trevor,  who  was  then  in  the  House, 
showed  them  the  inutility  of  barking  where 
thej  could  not  bite,  and  the  House  decided 
on  not  taking  any  notice  whatever  of  the 
facts.  Upon  that  occasion  he  found  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Kipon  (Sir  J.  Graham)  and  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  took  part 
in  the  discussion.  Yet,  nevertheless,  no 
Motion  was  made,  and  the  discussion  was 
allowed  to  drop.  I  find  that  there  have 
been  since  that  time  many  similar  cases. 
On  the  4th  of  April,  1845,  a  petition  was 
presented  agaiust  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, on  the  strength  of  a  petition  from 
Woodstock.  A  Motion  was  made,  but  no 
notice  was  taken  of  the  facts.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1835,  a  petition  was  presented 
complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury;  but  no  Motion  was 
made.  The  petition  was  printed  with  the 
Votes,  but  it  led  to  no  result.  In  1833  a 
similar  petition  was  presented  from  Laun- 
ceston,  and  in  1836  another  petition  was 
presented  complaining  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  no  steps 
were  taken  by  the  House.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  show  to  the  House  what  they 
have  done  upon  former  occasions;  but  I 
am  not  discussing  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  Peer  interfering  with  the  choice 
of  a  candidate  at  an  election.  All  I  will 
say  is,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
there  is  any  remedy  in  the  hands  of  this 
House,  if  they  established  the  facts  alleged 
against  Earl  Fitzhardingc.  [Mr.  Wakley  : 
You  can  dismiss  him  from  the  lord  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  county.]  I  shall  deal  with 
that  portion  of  the  case  presently.  If  the 
facts  in  the  petition  are  true,  and  if  they 
are  capable  of  proof,  tlie  ordinary  mode  of 
proceeding  against  any  person  is  by  pro- 
ceediug  in  the  courts  of  justice;  and  these 
facts  are  equally  open  to  be  proved  before 
an  Election  Committee,  or  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  not  stated  nor  is  it  pretended 
that  the  noble  Earl  was  guilty  of  the  con- 
duct complained  of  in  his  capacity  of  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  county.  He  had  acted 
merely  in  his  character  of  landlord.  The 
charge  was  not  made  that  he  had  acted  in 
the  character  of  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county,  which  if  he  had  done  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  ground  for  a  recommendation 
to  the  Queen  for  his  dismissal;  but  such  a 
charge  was  not  made.  I  believe  I  have 
now  fulfilled  my  duty.  I  have  shown  the 
House  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  a 
Motion  of  this  kind.  I  have  no  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter,  nor  any  interest  to 


serve  one  way  or  the  other.  My  only  de- 
sire is  to  set  the  House  right  with  regard 
to  the  law  upon  the  subject. 

Captain  BERKELEY  said,  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  he  would  beg  leave  to  read  the  de- 
nial of  his  noble  relative  of  the  facts  charged 
against  him.  The  hon.  and  gaUant  Mem- 
ber read  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Earl 
Fitzhardingc,  which  stated  that  it  was 
"  the  foulest  falsehood  that  ever  disgraced 
any  set  of  men/'  when  it  was  asserted  that 
he  had  induced  any  of  his  tenantry  to  re- 
tire from  the  corps  of  which  his  brother 
was  captain,  and  that  he  had  not  by  any 
means  interfered  with  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion in  question.  That  was  a  specimen  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  petition  had  been 
got  up;  and  he  only  trusted  that  the  House 
would  believe  with  him  that  the  statement 
of  his  noble  relative  was  true.  The  ques- 
tion had  become  too  painful  for  him,  and 
he  therefore  begged  leave  to  withdraw. 
[The  hon.  Member  withdrew.] 

Mr.  GRANTLEY  BERKELEY  said : 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  not  expect  me  to 
say  much  upon  this  painful  subject;  yet, 
nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to  say  a  few 
words  as  regards  the  petition  now  under 
discussion,  and  of  the  allcgatious  contained 
iu  it.  As  regards  the  statement  which  we 
have  just  now  heard,  and  which  touches 
me  more  nearly,  I  feel  it  only  necessary  to 
say  that  I  happen  to  be  the  captain  of  the 
corps  which  has  been  mentioned,  and  I  can 
assure  the  House  of  the  truth  of  the  inter- 
ference. I  have  in  my  possession  the  let- 
ters of  the  tenantry  serving  in  my  corps, 
telling  me  that  they  would  not  have  left 
me  had  they  not  been  coerced  to  do  so  by 
their  landlord.  If  the  Committee  is  grant- 
ed, I  can  produce  these  letters  in  support 
of  my  assertion.  When  I  returned  the 
muster-roll  of  my  corps  to  the  War  Office, 
I  represented  the  fact  under  the  printed 
heading  for  observations,  why  so  many  of 
my  best  men  had  suddenly  deserted  my 
corps,  as  I  thought  it  might  appear  owing 
to  some  error  in  my  own  conduct;  and  1 
then  stated  that  they  had  left  me  through 
the  coercion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
county.  I  was  not  permitted  to  send  that 
muster-roll  to  the  War  Office  with  those 
words  in  it;  and,  therefore,  in  obedience  to 
my  commanding  officer,  after  having  con- 
sulted a  gallant  Officer,  a  friend  of  mine, 
in  this  House,  I  erased  the  words,  having 
first  inquired  how  I  was  to  report  the  fact 
why  so  many  men  had  left  my  coi'ps.  I 
can  assure  the  House  that  these  men  were 
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compelled  to  leave  it  through  the  interfe- 
rence of  their  landlord.  I  shall  say  no 
more  upon  this  subject,  nor  shall  I  attempt 
to  forestall  the  decision  of  the  House,  no 
matter  what  that  may  he.  Had  it  not 
heen  for  the  remarks  which  have  been  just 
made,  I  should  not  have  said  one  word 
during  the  course  of  the  debate. 

SirR.  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  whether  the 
House  adopted  the  course  which  the  hon. 
Mover  had  proposed  or  not,  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  they  should  not  resort  to  other 
courts  for  adjudication  upon  the  matter 
until  they  had  exhausted  all  the  tribunals 
provided  either  in  or  out  of  that  House  be- 
fore which  questions  of  such  a  nature  could 
he  tried.  It  might  be  a  question  how  far 
it  was  right  to  maintain  an  order  upon 
their  books  to  which  they  were  unable  to 
enforce  obedience,  and  the  existence  of 
which  subjected  them,  if  not  to  mockery 
and  insult,  to  something  very  like  ridicule. 
The  question  whether  a  Peer  has  a  right 
to  interfere  in  an  election  might  be  tried. 
That  House  had  it  in  its  power,  in  cases 
where  an  election  was  turned  by  the  vote 
of  a  Peer,  to  strike  out  that  vote.  He  was 
aware  of  a  Peer  who  went  with  six  horses 
to  his  carriage  to  register  his  vote  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lowest  freeholder. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  voted  regularly  in 
some  half-dozen  boroughs  in  which  he  pos- 
sessed property;  and,  knowing  all  that,  he 
thought  that  they  would  be  exercising 
sound  discretion  in  rescinding  the  hrutum 
fulmen  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  is- 
suing at  the  commencement  of  every  Ses- 
sion. But,  to  come  to  the  direct  question, 
he  hold  that  nothing  had  occurred,  or  was 
alleged  in  the  petition,  which  was  not  a  fit 
subject  for  an  Election  Committee,  and  he 
was  therefore  prepared  to  vote  against  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  several  years  ago 
he  had  pressed  the  House  not  to  agree  to 
these  Sessional  Orders,  as  he  knew  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  House  would  be  placed 
by  their  not  possessing  sufficient  power  to 
enforce  them.  He  held  that  they  should 
not  have  resort  to  the  courts  of  law  in  a 
question  of  this  kind.  The  question  was, 
whether  a  noble  Peer  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  orders  of  that  House;  and  he 
held  that  they  were  either  obliged  to  rescind 
the  resolution  or  to  inquire.  The  question 
might  arise,  if  the  noble  Lord  was  guilty, 
what  the  House  might  afterwards  do  ?  That 
might  be  matter  for  future  discussion.  The 
House  were  bound  to  support  its  own  au- 
thority, as  well  as  that  of  the  community 


at  large,  and  they  were,  therefore,  hound 
to  inquire.  If  the  question  came  to  a  divi- 
sion, he  would  vote  for  the  Motion. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  considered 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  inquire;  and  if 
the  Motion  were  pressed  to  a  division,  he 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  support  it. 
He  considered  that  the  House  could  not 
show  itself  too  jealous  of  any  interference 
with  the  purity  of  election.  They  could 
not  do  too  much  to  preserve  it.  A  mea- 
sure had  been  devised  for  preserving  voters 
against  undue  influence,  and  that  measure 
was .  the  vote  by  ballot.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
differed  in  opinion  with  regard  to  that  mea- 
sure; but  he  believed  that  all  were  agreed 
that  something  ought  to  be  done.  They 
had  been  told  that  the  proper  mode  of 
punishing  offences  of  this  kind,  was  leaving 
them  to  public  opinion.  But  how  was 
public  opinion  to  be  fixed,  unless  directed 
by  some  such  solemn  inquiry  as  that  now 
prayed  for?  Let  a  Committee  be  appointed, 
and  when  they  presented  their  report,  pub- 
lic opinion  would  have  something  to  fix 
upon. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
that  because  there  is  a  certain  resolution 
passed  by  this  House  against  the  interfe- 
rence of  Peers  in  elections,  that  it  should 
be  inferred  therefrom  that  we  are  bound  on 
every  occasion  a  petition  is  presented  to 
the  House  to  institute  an  inquiry,  and  thai 
we  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  except 
either  to  rescind  our  resolution  or  to  insti- 
tute such  an  inquiry  as  may  be  prayed  for. 
The  House  has  a  right  to  exercise  its  own 
discretion;  to  apply  its  resolution,  or  not 
to  apply  it,  as  may  be  judged  neces- 
sary in  such  separate  case.  There  may 
be  a  case  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make 
the  House  agree  to  an  inquiry.  But 
there  may  be  also  a  case  in  which  it  is  ad- 
visable not  to  institute  any  inquiry;  and  I 
confess.  Sir,  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  does  not  hold  out  a  very  tempt* 
ing  prospect,  when  he  says,  *'  Go,  on,  pur- 
sue the  inquiry,  appoint  a  Committee,  col- 
lect evidence  to  show  that  the  allegations 
are  well  founded;  and  then,  having  done 
so,  let  the  prudence  of  the  House  come  in, 
and,  by  virtue  of  that  prudence,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  no  further  step  will  be  taken." 
Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  such  counsel  points 
out  an  advisable  course  to  pursue.  But,  Sir, 
the  discretion  which  we  ought  to  exercise 
in  those  cases  depends  very  much  upon 
what  the  allegations  are.  Now,  there  is 
one  aUegation  to  which  a  Member  oi  this 
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House  has  lent  the  weight  of  his  authority, 
and  it  iB»  that  Lord  Fitzhardinge  induced 
certidn  memhers  of  a  troop  of  yeomanry  to 
withdraw  from  that  troop  because  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  question  was  the  captain  of 
the  troop.  Then,  however,  it  was  alleged 
that  Earl  Fitzhardinge  had  done  so  in  vir- 
tue of  his  influence  as  a  landlord,  not  in 
the  exercise  of  his  power  as  a  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, or  in  the  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  election.  Now,  it  may  be  that  the 
act  complained  of  was  an  exercise  of  wan- 
ton and  oppressive  power  as  against  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  was  the  captain  of  the 
troop;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  matter  into 
which  the  House  can  inquire,  with  a  view 
to  the  adoption  of  ultimate  proceedings. 
The  next  allegation  is,  that  Earl  Fitzhar- 
dinge did  endeavour,  by  the  offer  of  a  sum 
of  money,  to  induce  a  candidate  who  wished 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  House  not  to  perse- 
vere in  his  intention.  Now,  I  confess  I  do 
not  know  whether,  if  that  charge  were 
proved — that  such  a  sum  of  money  had 
been  offered — that  the  matter  would  bear 
the  character  of  a  corrupt  transaction,  or 
one  which  would  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  law.  But  a  further  and  a 
grave  allegation  is  made,  that  Earl  Fitz- 
hardinge caused  a  large  simi  of  money  to 
be  apportioned  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
and  bribery,  and  that  he  attempted,  by  a 
system  of  gross  corruption,  intimidation, 
and  immorality,  to  interfere  in  the  election 
for  the  county.  Now,  that  is  a  very  grave 
allegation;  but  it  is  an  allegation  which 
can  be  inquired  into  by  the  mode  which 
the  House  by  statute  has  appointed,  and 
which  can  be  resorted  to  within  a  certain 
time,  not  yet  expired,  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  A  petition  has,  I  believe, 
been  presented  against  the  return  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman;  and,  as  I  conceive,  the  al- 
legations which  we  are  now  discussing  may 
be  tried  by  the  Committee  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  disputed  election  returns,  more 
advantageously  than  before  the  tribunal 
now  moved  for.  Therefore,  Sir,  on  the 
whole  matter  of  the  petition  I  conceive 
there  is  hardly  room  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Special  Committee,  as  the  allegations 
may  be  gone  into  before  an  Election 
Committee.  I  repeat,  that  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  necessary  that  a  special  tri- 
bunal of  inquiry  should  be  appointed.  It 
is  only  if  it  should  appear  that  there  are 
allegations  of  gross  corruption  and  intimi- 
dation, which  cannot  be  inquired  into  by 
the  Election  Committee,  that  I  should  con- 
ceive it  right  to  i^point  a  Special  Commit- 


tee. I  am  told  that  the  petition  is  upon 
the  ground  of  absence  of  property  qualifi- 
cation. This,  certainly,  does  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  case.  Indeed,  if  there  be 
no  means  of  inquiry  before  the  Election 
Committee  into  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tion, that  fact  may  be  a  ground,  whatever 
be  Earl  Fitzhardinge 's  station — that  fact, 
I  say,  may  be  a  ground  for  appointing  a 
Select  Committee.  But  at  present  I  am 
not  sufficiently  aware  whether  there  exist 
the  means  of  inquiry  before  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  and  I  therefore  suspend  any  de- 
cided opinion  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  HENRY  DRUMMOND  expressed 
his  opinion  that  danger  to  the  liberies  of 
England  and  the  English  people  arose  not 
so  much  from  Peers  interfering  in  elections 
as  from  that  House  attempting  to  enforce 
its  resolutions  as  if  they  were  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Bib  F.  THESIGER  could  not  exactly 
understand  the  course  Government  had 
adopted  on  this  question.  He  had  collected 
from  the  noble  Lord's  speech  that  at  first 
he  was  disposed  to  resist  the  Motion;  but 
in  consequence  of  a  communication  just 
made  to  him,  in  reference  to  the  petition, 
that  he  should  suspend  his  opinion  until  he 
was  fully  assured  the  matter  ought  not  to 
be  sent  to  a  Committee.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  it  was  right  that  the  Ses- 
sional Orders  should  be  passed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  Session,  and  also  that 
the  House  ought  to  exercise  a  discretion  in 
refusing  or  determining  to  interfere,  and 
apply  those  orders  as  the  case  might  be. 
As  he  understood,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  had  said, 
that  if  inquiry  took  place,  it  would  be  fruit- 
less. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
with  great  industry  collected  a  variety  of 
precedents  to  satisfy  the  House  that  it  was 
utterly  helpless  in  this  matter — that  it  had 
no  power  to  proceed  against  the  Peer  who 
should  interfere,  or  should  use  his  influence 
in  an  election.  Why,  that  House  declared 
it  in  high  sounding  terms  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  privileges  of  the  House  for  any 
Peer  to  interfere  at  an  election.  Now,  he 
confessed,  if  he  thought  that  there  would 
be  no  result  from  an  inquiry  of  this  kind, 
he  should  not  be  disposed  to  stifle  it.  He 
thought,  that  where  a  petition  of  this  de- 
scription was  presented,  complaining  not 
merely  of  interference — such  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  former  years, 
who  was  accused  of  writing  a  letter  to  in- 
fluence an  election — but  a  petition  of  this 
kind,  oomplaining  of  an  improper  influence 
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exercised  by  means  of  gross  and  systema- 
tic bribery,  he  did  think  it  would  be  idle  for 
that  House  to  pass  this  Standing  Order, 
which  they  had  done  only  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  then  when  this  petition  was  presented, 
to  say  to  the  petitioners,  **  We  cannot  in- 
quire into  the  allegations  of  the  petition," 
and  tell  them  the  House  had  no  power  in 
such  matters.  These  Orders  were  passed 
Session  after  Session;  but  it  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  argument  which  had  been 
raised  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  that 
they  were,  after  all,  mere  idle  threats  ! 
That  the  House  would  not  interfere  in  the 
strongest  cases  !  Now,  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend,  as  he  had  before  observed,  had 
exercised  considerable  industry  in  collect- 
ing precedents;  but  he  had  not,  unfortu- 
nately, carried  his  research  far  enough 
back,  because  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
found  a  precedent,  and  that  precedent  he 
(Sir  F.  Thesiger)  would  introduce  to  the 
House  before  he  concluded  his  observations. 
The  House  would  observe,  that  they  had  to 
deal  not  merely  with  a  Peer,  but  with  a 
Peer  holding  the  high  and  responsible  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county,  against 
whose  interference  there  was  a  specific 
Standing  Order.  Now  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral said,  **  Why,  you  cannot  do  anything 
with  the  Earl  Fitzhardinge  in  this  matter; 
because,  though  he  may  have  coerced  gen- 
tlemen to  leave  the  yeomanry  troop  com- 
manded by  an  hon.  Member  of  this  House, 
yet  he  did  not  then  act  as  Lord  Lieutenant; 
but  ho  only  acted  being  Lord  Lieutenant; 
and,  therefore,  being  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
not  acting  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  you  cannot 
bring  your  Standing  Order  at  all  to  bear 
against  him."  But  he  was  satisfied  if  the 
Standing  Order  was  available  against  a 
Peer,  and  if  he  found  he  also  held  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  county  (by 
which  they  would  have  to  deal  with  some- 
thing tangible),  whether  acting  as  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  being  Lord  Lieutenant — 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  Standing  Order, 
if  violated,  ought  to  be  brought  into  ope- 
ration against  that  Peer  so  offending.  He 
had  mentioned  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  in  quoting  various  precedents, 
had  not  searched  deeply  enough;  if  he  had 
done  so,  he  would  have  found  there  was  in 
1701  a  precedent  in  point  in  regard  to  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  he  being  the  almoner 
to  the  Queen,  who  had  interfered  at  an 
election,  not  as  the  Queen's  almoner,  but 
being  the  Queen's  almoner.  Sir  John 
Pakington  petitioned  the  House,  complain- 
ing of  the  interference  of  the  Bishop  of 


Worcester  at  an  election;  the  House  insti- 
tuted an  inquiry  into  the  interference  of 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  Sir  John  Pakington  had  fully 
made  out  his  charge  against  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  also  against  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  son.  And  it  was 
then — 

'*  Resolved,  that  an  humble  Address  be  present- 
ed to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  remove  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Worcester  from  the  office  of  Almoner  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. It  was  further  resolved,  that  the  said  Ad- 
dress should  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  such 
of  the  Members  as  were  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council." 

Accordingly,  the  Address  of  the  House 
was  presented  to  Her  Majesty;  and  this 
very  pithy  answer  was  communicated  to 
the  House : — 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  occasion  of  this  Ad- 
dress ;  I  shall  remove  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  direct  that  he  no  longer  fill  the  place  of  my 
Almoner ;  and  I  will  put  another  in  his  room  for 
that  office." 

The  House  would  observe  that  he  did  not 
enter  into  the  merits  of  this  petition;  he 
did  not  mean  to  consider  at  that  moment 
whether  the  allegations  contained  in  that 
petition  were  estabHshed  or  not.  That 
petition  certainly  conveyed  charges  of  a 
very  serious  character  against  Earl  Fitz- 
hardinge; and  it  appeared  to  him  it  would 
be  trifling  with  the  Standing  Orders  if, 
under  the  circumstances,  this  matter  were 
allowed  to  pass  by  without  a  serious  in- 
quiry. Another  observation  made  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, which  was  echoed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  was  this :  he  said  that  the  reason 
why  they  could  not  prosecute  this  petition 
further,  was  because,  said  the  noble  Lord, 
though  there  are  serious  charges  of  gross 
and  systematic  bribery,  yet  that  was  a 
matter  which  might  be  left  to  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  law ;  there  might  be  a  pro- 
ceeding by  indictment,  as  the  Attorney 
General  had  said.  The  noble  Lord  thought 
there  might  be  an  inquiry  in  the  case  of 
the  witnesses  against  the  return  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Gloucester;  but 
the  Attorney  General  said,  that  the  acts  of 
bribery,  if  established,  might  be  prosecuted 
at  law.  He  begged  to  thank  the  Attorney 
General  for  showing  him  another  way  by 
which  they  could  reach  the  offences  which 
were  imputed  to  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  and 
that  they  might  have  the  power  to  punish 
them;  because  the  House  was  aware  that, 
in  an  inquiry  before  Committees  of  that 
HoufiCi  where  an  individual  had  been  guilty 
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of  bribery,  the  House  had  directed  the 
Attorney  General  to  prosecute  the  offender. 
And  it  appeared  to  him  (without  assuming 
the  truth  of  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  petition  referred  to,  but  assuming  them 
to  be  established  on  satisfactory  evidence) 
that  making  this  Standing  Order  available 
against  persons  infringing  on  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  it  should  be 
proved  that  Lord  Fitzhardinge  had  inter- 
fered as  alleged,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
bribery,  and  had  endeavoured  to  influence 
improperly  these  elections,  then,  he  said, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House,  and  it  was 
still  more  their  important  duty  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  station  which  the  party 
implicated  filled,  to  pursue  that  course 
which  was  provided  for,  and  which  was 
pursued  against  the  humblest  individual, 
in  order  to  show  the  abhorrence  of  the 
House  of  acts  of  bribery;  and  he  trust- 
ed the  House  would  direct  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  prosecute,  if  sufficient 
proofs  were  laid  before  the  House.  He 
submitted  to  the  House  that  they  had  the 
means  to  pursue  this  case;  and,  lastly,  he 
declared  it  would  be  trifling  with  them- 
selves if  they  did  not  consent  to  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury. 

Sir  G.  GREY  was  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  some  inquiry  ought  to  take  place  into 
the  specific  allegations  against  Earl  Fitz- 
hardinge; but  the  House  ought  to  be  very 
cautious  in  adopting  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  regretted  that  he 
had  not  read  the  petition  before  he  came 
down  to  the  House;  but  from  what  he  had 
heard  and  read  since,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  impress  upon  the  House  the  neces- 
sity of  caution.  The  petition  did  not  state 
that  the  parties  signing  it  had  a  right  to 
vote —  [Mr.  Wakley  :  I  beg  your  par- 
don, the  petition  is  from  150  electors.] 
Admitting  that  it  was  so,  it  was  not  stated 
in  the  petition  that  the  parties  had  entered 
into  recognisances.  He  thought  that  the 
petition  presented  against  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's return  had  alleged  the  general 
charges  of  bribery  and  corruption.  In  that 
case,  it  was  quite  competent  for  parties 
having  a  right  to  vote  to  present  a  petition 
to  have  those  charges  investigated.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  the  petition  did 
not  allege  bribery,  but  merely  want  of 
qualification.  Tho  House  must  remember 
that,  by  tho  5th  and  6th  of  Victoria,  chap. 
102,  provision  was  made  for  a  satisfactory 
investigation  of  charges  of  the  nature  of 
those  in  question,  when  they  could  not  be 
investigated  before  an  Election  Committee. 


The  4th  Clause  of  that  Act  referred  to 
cases  in  which  general  bribery  was  said  to 
have  prevailed;  and  he  put  it  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite,  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  deny  that  the  allega- 
tions of  extensive  bribery  did  not  consti- 
tute a  case  provided  for  by  the  clause,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  than  adopt- 
ing any  other  plan,  to  follow  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  statute  in  such  cases. 
However,  what  he  would  suggest  was,  that 
if  any  doubts  prevailed,  the  House  ought 
not  to  attempt  hastily  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter. Let  the  question  in  that  case  be  ad- 
journed for  a  day  or  two,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  that  course  could  be  adopted 
which  was  most  likely  to  elicit  the  truth. 
The  House  could  not  with  prudence  adopt 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  But 
he  would  remind  them  that  the  Committee 
of  Privileges  had  been  appointed,  but  not 
nominated;  and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  wish  to  proceed  under  the  statute 
which  he  had  pointed  out,  then  the  best 
course  would,  perhaps,  be,  to  nominate  the 
Committee  of  Privileges,  and  refer  the 
matter  to  it.  In  the  meantime,  he  moved 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 

Sir  R.  peel  said,  that,  knowing  the 
disposition  of  the  House  in  cases  of  this 
kind  would  be  for  the  institution  of  imme- 
mediate  inquiry,  still  he  would  impress 
upon  them  that  such  inquiries  ought  not 
to  be  instituted  without  being  fully  pos- 
sessed of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  without  exercising  great  caution.  They 
had  appointed  under  a  statute  a  separate 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  election  offences; 
they  had  given  to  that  tribunal  powers 
which,  except  they  were  held  by  statute, 
the  House  had  not  power  to  confer.  They 
had  given  to  it  the  power  of  examining 
witnesses  upon  oath.  They  required  the 
persons  making  complaint  to  conipl}'  with 
certain  restrictions,  to  place  themselves 
under  recognisances,  and,  finally,  no  in- 
quiry could  be  gone  into  until  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  House  had  certified  that 
these  recognisances  were  satisfactory.  Now 
if  they  proceeded  on  too  light  grounds  to 
institute  inquiries,  without  the  power  of 
examining  witnesses  upon  oath — without 
the  necessity  of  the  complainers  putting 
in  recognisances — they  would  be  going  far 
to  break  down  the  efficiency  of  the  original 
tribunal  which  they  had  constituted.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  if  there  were  no 
other  power  of  inquiry  than  that  furnished 
by  a  Special  Committee,  that  these  allega- 
tions ought  to  be  passed  over  by  the  House; 
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but  the  subject  was  of  so  mucb  importance, 
there  might  be  such  a  tendency  to  present 
petitions  of  the  same  nature,  that  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
given  them  good  advice  when,  admitting 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  institute  a 
special  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  he  told 
them  that  they  woidd  be  acting  wisely, 
with  reference  to  preserving  the  efficiency 
of  the  tribunal  to  which  he  had  adverted, 
to  take  two  or  three  days,  or  even  twenty- 
four  hours,  to  consider  what,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  was  the  best 
course  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  For 
his  own  part,  he  should  consent  to  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
adjournment. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Friday. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  HORSMAN,  pursuant  to  notice^ 
rose  to  move  the  following  resolutions  t*— 

"1.  That  the  Act  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  77, 
contained  among  others  the  following  enactments: 
— *  That  in  order  to  provide  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  incomes  of  the  smaller  Bishoprics,  such  fixed 
annual  sums  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  larger  Sees  respectively  as 
sliall  upon  due  inquiry  and  consideration  be  de- 
termined on,  so  as  to  leave  as  an  average  annual 
income  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  16,000/., 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York  10,000Z.  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  10,000?.,  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
8,000/.,  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  7,000/.,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely,  6,600?.,  to  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor,  6,200/.,  and  to  the  Bishops  of 
Worcester,  and  Bath  and  Wells,  respectively, 
6,000/.  And  that  out  of  the  fund  thus  accruing, 
fixed  annual  payments  bo  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  such  instances  and  to  such  amount  as 
shall  be  in  like  manner  determined  on,  so  that 
the  .average  annual  incomes  of  the  other  Bishops 
respectively  be  not  less  than  4,000/.,  nor  more 
than  5,000/.  And  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
every  seven  years,  reckoning  from  the  1st  day  of 
January,  18.37,  a  new  return  of  the  revenues  of  all 
the  Bishoprics  be  made  to  the  Commissioners  ; 
and  tliat  thereupon  the  scale  of  Episcopal  pay- 
ments and  receipts  be  revised,  so  as  to  preserve, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  each  Bishop  an  amount  of 
income  equivalent  to  that  which  shall  have  been 
determined  in  the  first  instance  to  bo  suitable 
to  tlic  circumstances  of  his  Bishopric ;  and  that 
such  revised  scale  take  efiect,  as  to  each  See  re- 
spectively, upon  the  then  next  avoidance  there- 
of.' 

"  2.  That  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1846,  a 
new  Return  of  the  revenues  of  all  the  Bishoprics, 
as  ordered,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  1837,  to 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1843,  was  presented  to 
]*arliament,  and  subsequently  on  the  6th  day  of 
February,  1816,  and  the  16th  day  of  June,  1846, 
re8])ectively,  were  presented  the  First  and  Second 
general  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission- 
ers, showing  how  the  provisions  of  the  above- 
named  Act  had  been  carried  out. 

"3.  That,  from  these  Reports,  furnished  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  themselves,  it  ap- 


pears to  this  Hooae,  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  6  and  7  WiU.  lY.,  o.  77,  so  far  as  relates  to 
episcopal  incomes,  have  not  been  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  the  intentions  of  Parliament." 

The  whole  case  lay  in  a  very  small  com- 
pass, for  it  was  contained  in  ilie  resolu- 
tions which  he  had  read;  and  the  facts  on 
which  those  resolutions  were  founded  were 
introduced  in  the  clauses  of  the  Bill,  which 
set  forth  the  intention  of  the  Legislature; 
and  the  evidence  with  respect  to  them  wai 
furnished  in  the  reports  of  the  Commission- 
ers themselves.  The  Commissioners  were 
appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  Bill  of 
1836 — ^their  duty  was  to  determine  the 
amount  to  he  paid  hy  the  richer  sees  to 
those  that  were  poorer,  in  order  to  raise 
them  to  the  amount  presented  hy  the  sta- 
tute, and  to  reduce  those  rich  sees  within 
the  same  regulations,  with  this  restriction, 
that  their  recommendations  were  only  to 
he  carried  into  effect  on  the  next  avoid- 
ance of  the  see.  This  Act  was  accepted 
hy  many  hon.  Memhers,  among  whom 
were  several  Gentlemen  now  high  in  office, 
under  a  sort  of  protest,  not  as  complete  in 
itself,  but  as  the  commencement  of  that 
series  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  which  they 
thought  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Church.  Disappointed  as 
those  who  took  that  view  had  been,  they 
had  refrained  nevertheless  from  any  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  settlement  which  was 
then  agreed  upon.  The  Commissioners 
were  the  persons  who  last  year  had  thought 
fit  to  derange  and  disturb  that  settlement, 
and  who  had  ventured  to  repeal  the  Act  of 
1836.  Some  of  those  right  rev.  Prelates 
in  the  other  House  had  not  hesitated  to 
state,  they  thought  the  Act  went  a  great 
deal  too  far,  and  that  their  assent  to  it  had 
been  obtained  under  the  influence  of  ap- 
prehension and  panic.  This  announcement 
on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  had  re- 
opened the  whole  question,  so  that  any  one 
was  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  it.  But  pasfr- 
ing  over  the  subject  of  the  settlement,  he 
would  just  remark  that  he  had  always  be- 
lieved that  the  changes  recommended  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  enacted  in  1836, 
to  come  into  operation  on  the  next  avoid- 
ance of  the  various  sees,  was  a  most  unwise 
and  inexpedient  measure.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  this  restriction  had  a  most  un- 
favourable effect,  from  the  light  in  which 
it  must  necessarily  strike  the  public.  For 
example,  they  would  see  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Commission,  stating  it  to  be  his  opinion^ 
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that  the  revenueB  of  tlie  see  of  Oanterbury 
were  a  great  deal  too  large,  and  recom- 
mending therefore  that  they  should  be  re- 
stricted to  15,000^  a  year;  hut  so  far 
from  the  most  rev.  Prelate  proceeding  to 
say  he  would  give  effect  to  this  statement 
by  recommending  that  this  reduction  should 
instantly  take  effect,  he  appeared  before 
the  public  exclaiming,  **  I  have  a  great 
deal  more  than  I  require;  but  I  only  state 
the  fact  on  the  condition  that  the  rule 
shall  not  be  applied  to  myself,  and  that  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  retain  every  farthing 
of  these  enormous  revenues  for  my  life- 
time.** In  the  same  way  the  Bishop  of 
London  came  before  them  protesting  he 
had  a  great  deal  too  much  money,  but  de- 
claring at  the  same  time  his  intention  to 
keep  it  all  to  himself.  However  pure 
might  have  been  the  motives  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelates,  their  conduct  certainly  had 
had  the  effect  of  securing  to  each  of  them 
the  possession  for  his  lifetime  of  great  and 
superfluous  wealth.  The  Commissioners 
proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty, 
taking  as  the  basis  of  their  operations  the 
return  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1 83 1 , 
which  laid  before  them  the  detail  of  episco- 
pal incomes,  in  two  columns,  the  first  of 
which  gave  the  average  income  of  the 
bishops,  stated  by  themselves,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  three  years  ending  1831;  the  next, 
their  opinions  and  predictions  as  to  the  fu- 
ture incomes  of  their  sees,  as  they  could 
look  into  futurity.  The  result  of  their 
prophecies  had  proved  their  Lordships  to 
be  very  shortsighted  indeed;  and  on  look- 
ing over  and  comparing  them  with  their 
supposed  fulfilment,  the  effect  was  so  ludi- 
crous, that  were  it  not  for  the  gravity  of 
the  matter,  it  would  afford  great  ground 
for  amusement.  These  returns  had  been 
made  by  the  right  rev.  body  to  assist  the 
Legislature  in  its  proceedings;  but  he  must 
say,  that  if  this  had  emanated  from  any 
persons  less  elevated  above  suspicion  than 
the  occupants  of  the  episcopal  bench,  the 
amount  of  income  was  so  understated,  and 
the  returns  themselves  appeared  so  little 
capable  of  explanation,  that  an  idea  might 
have  been  entertained  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  keep  the  public  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  exact  state  of  their  revenues.  The 
first  on  the  list  was  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  stated  his  gross  income 
to  be  22,2162.,  his  net  income  to  be 
19,182/.  in  1831.  Thus  at  the  very  out- 
set they  were  met  by  the  remarkable  fact 
that,  when  a  discussion  took  place  in  1830 
respecting  the  revenues  of  this  see,  on  a 
Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  to  en- 


able the  Archbishop  to  borrow  money  for 
building  purposes.  Dr.  Lushington,  defen- 
ding his  Grace,  declared  it  had  been  proved 
before  the  House  that  his  income  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  32,0002.  per  annum, 
whereas  it  appeared  to  have  faUen  off 
10,0002.  by  the  very  year  following.  In 
giving  that  return,  the  Archbishop  stated 
his  future  income  was  not  to  be  estimated 
at  so  large  an  amount,  because  there  was 
a  prospect  of  diminution  which  would  pro- 
bably reduce  it  to  17,0602.,  and  at  this 
sum  the  Commissioners  accordingly  wrote 
down  his  revenues.  But  on  looking  to  the 
returns  on  the  average  of  seven  years 
ending  1843,  they  would  see  that,  instead 
of  falling,   as  had  been  anticipated,  the 

fross  income  of  the  see  had  risen  to 
8,0052.,  and  the  net  mcome  to  21,1962. 
The  next  return  was  from  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  stated  his  income  thus  :-— 
Qum,  13,798;  net,  12,6292.;  but  added 
that  there  would  be  at  least  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent  on  this  sum,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners accordingly  set  it  down  at  10,6002. ; 
but  the  calculation  made  on  the  average 
of  seven  years,  as  before,  showed  that  the 
income  had,  so  far  from  falling,  risen  to 
14,5522.,  or  in  other  words  exhibited  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent.  Next  came  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  was  really 
most  remarkable,  and  well  deserved  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  The  right  rev.  Pre- 
late set  down  his  net  income  at  13,9292., 
but  stated  that  there  would  be  a  decrease 
of  1,7252.  a  year  from  fines,  and  a  further 
decrease  on  account  of  augmentations,  and 
told  the  Commissioners  to  put  down  his  fu- 
ture income  at  12,2042.  But,  on  looking 
to  the  last  returns,  they  would  see  that  it 
had  risen  to  14,5522.  This  was  not  all; 
he  begged  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  marginal  note  accompanying  the  return 
— **a  decrease  of  1,7252.  a  year  from  fines, 
<fcc.,  and  a  further  decrease  on  account  of 
augmentations."  The  whole  prospect  of 
the  see  was  one  of  loss  and  diminution. 
There  was  scarcely  a  Member  in  the  House 
who  could  not  but  know  something  of  the 
property  of  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Hyde-park,  flanked 
by  the  Edgware-road  on  one  side,  to  the 
Uxbridge-road  on  the  other,  running  in 
an  immense  angle  up  to  Hyde-park,  Ken- 
sail  New  Town,  to  the  terminus  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge-squares,  and  covered  by  an 
immense  mass  of  buildings  which  had  risen 
up  within  the  last  few  years.  Was  it  pos- 
siUo  for  any  of  them  to  bolieye>  that  wbui 
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this  return  was  made  in  1831,  every  pros- 
pect of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  was  of  loss 
and  diminution  of  revenue,  and  that  there 
never  flitted  across  his  imaginings  the  least 
idea  of  an  enormous  increase  of  wealth  ? 
If  they  could  entertain  that  notion,  it  would 
be  dispelled  by  the  fact  that  only  five  years 
before,  an  Act  had  been  obtained  for  the 
express  purpose  of  promoting  and  advan- 
cing these  very  buildings  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill  ran 
thus : — 

**  Whereas,  from  the  disposition  of  the  public 
to  make  improvements  by  building,  it  would 4end 
to  the  improvement  of  the  motropolis,  and  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  of 
his  successors,  that  the  power  of  leasing  and 
granting  contracts  for  leasing  should  be  extended, 
be  it  enacted,  d:c." 

So  that  at  the  very  time  the  House  was 
told  every  prospect  of  the  see  was  of  de- 
crease and  loss,  an  Act  was  obtained  to 
promote  those  buildings  which  had  lad  to 
such  a  great  increase  in  the  revenue.  All 
this  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  memory 
of  those  who  made  the  returns;  and  it  might 
be  said  that  those  houses  were  built  in 
1831,  whereas  the  Act  was  not  passed  till 
1836;  but  it  happened  that  in  the  twelfth 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  March, 
1835,  they  repeated  the  statement  with 
respect  to  the  prospects  of  the  see.  Now, 
in  point  of  fact,  not  only  were  a  vast  num- 
ber of  those  houses  built  in  that  year,  but 
many  of  them  were  inhabited;  and  not 
only  had  leases  been  made  and  contracts 
signed,  but  the  source  of  that  enormous 
wealth  secured,  respecting  the  amount  of 
which  he  would  not  venture  to  make  any 
calculation,  but  which  competent  per- 
sons declared  must  eventually  amount  to 
100,000^.  a  year.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
told  the  House  in  1835  that  he  considered 
himself  an  ill- doing  man,  and  that  he  was 
rather  going  down  in  the  world  than  other- , 
wise;  but  it  appeared  that  all  this  time  his 
revenues  were  augmenting  enormously.  ' 
The  whole  subject  of  his  Lordship's  Pad- 1 
dington  estate  was  so  extraordinary,  as  to 
fill  any  one  who  considered  it  with  sur- 
prise. But  the  House  must  be  prepared 
for  a  still  greater  wonder  respecting  it.  It 
was  strange  enough  there  should  not  have 
been  sufticicnt  foresight  te  enable  the 
Bishop  to  look  to  an  increase  of  his  rev- 1 
onue  from  this  source ;  but  what  would  i 
they  say  to  the  fact,  that  after  it  had  ao-  \ 
tually  taken  place — after  houses  had  been 
built  and  leases  given,  the  see  was  not  in 
the  least  richer  than  before,  and  that  in 
the  next  return,  made  in  1843,  on  the  ave- 
rage of  the  seven  preceding  years,  they 


would  find  the  return  was  absolutely  less 
than  it  had  been  in  1831  ?  The  net  in- 
come  in  1831  was  13,929^.;  in  1843  it 
was  12,400^.,  showing  a  decrease  of 
1,445^.,  almost  1,500Z.  a  year.  He  reaUy 
wished  to  have  some  explanation  of  this 
curious  circumstance,  and  to  be  told  how 
it  was  that  after  400  acres  had  been  cover- 
ed with  houses,  and  200  leases  had  been 
given — not  on  fines,  but  on  steady,  per- 
manent rents — this  estate  had  become  less 
valuable  than  before,  and  how  it  happened 
that  episcopal  property,  totally  different 
from  property  of  evei-y  other  description, 
had  decreased  in  rental  as  the  amount  of 
rents  increased.  It  was  of  course  impos- 
sible to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  an  episcopal 
return;  and  he  could  only  say  the  fact 
gave  a  pretty  idea  of  episcopal  manage- 
ment. The  see  of  Durham  came  next; 
the  return  gave  the  income,  gross  21,99H. 
net  19,066^.  As  to  the  alterations  to  be 
expected,  **  no  accurate  judgment  could 
be  formed  as  to  the  profits  depending  on 
mines;  but  augmentations  to  the  amount 
of  1,170?.  had  been  granted,  which  would 
decrease  the  future  revenue,**  and  the  fu- 
ture income  was  set  down  at  17,8901., 
while,  by  the  returns  in  1843,  it  appeared 
to  be  gross  26,40U.,  net  22,992Z.  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester  came  next;  but  the 
return  made  by  his  Lordship  was  perfectly 
accurate.  The  income  of  the  see  of  St. 
Asaph  was  returned  as  gross  7,408Z.,  net 
6,301  Z.,  and  it  was  stated  that  a  gradual 
decline  was  expected,  which  induced  the 
Commissioners  to  put  down  the  future  rev- 
enue at  5,2S0l.;  but  instead  of  falling  so 
low,  it  rose  up  in  1843  to  6,948?.  net, 
8,393?.  gross.  The  see  of  Bangor  was 
returned  at  6,580?.  gross,  4,464?.  net. 
The  Commissioners  set  it  down  at  3,814?., 
**  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  increase, 
tithes  falling  rapidly;**  but  the  good  bi- 
shop was,  it  appeared,  more  frightened 
than  hurt,  for  the  tithes  and  other  sources 
of  revenue,  so  far  from  decreasing  so 
rapidly  as  he  dreaded,  rose  to  7,832?. 
gross,  5,643?.  net.  In  the  sees  of  Carlisle 
and  Chester  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  returns,  and  no  circumstance  to  call 
for  comment.  Then  came  Chichester^ 
which  was  returned,  gross  4,375?.,  net 
4,229?.,  with  the  statement  that  there 
should  be  a  reduction  of  400?.  or  500?. 
per  annum,  so  that  the  Commissioners  set 
down  the  revenue  at  3,800?.;  but  the  re- 
turn of  1843  in  the  same  way  showed  that 
it  had  risen  to  5,200?.  St.  David *s  and 
Ely  called  for  no  comment.  Then  came 
the  see  of  Hereford,  the  net  income  of 
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which  was  returned  at  2,5162.9  ''with  no 
expected  decrease  or  increase.  Notwith- 
standing this,  the  next  return  showed  it 
rose  to  3,194^.  From  Lichfield  there  were 
no  returns,  the  agent,  as  it  appeared,  hav- 
ing run  away,  and  taken  with  him  hoth 
money  and  accounts.  The  see  of  Lincoln 
was  reckoned  at  4,913/.  gross,  4,542  net, 
with  the  assurance  that  ''this  estimate 
exceeded  the  average  hy  680/.,  and  intend- 
ed augmentations  of  dependent  vicarages, 
which  would  cause  a  further  considerahle 
reduction.''  The  future  income  was  set 
down  at  4,200/.,  hut  it  turned  out  to  he 
5,223/.  net.  The  see  of  Llandaff  gave  a 
return  of  924/.,  ''an  increase  expected." 
This  was  the  only  return  to  which  such  a 
remark  was  affixed;  hut  he  regretted  to 
say  it  was  not  justified  hy  the  result,  and 
that  in  this  see  alone  no  increase  had  taken 
place,  the  net  revenue  having  fallen  to 
900/.  hy  the  next  returns.  The  returns 
from  the  remaining  see  were  as  follows : — 
Norwich,  gross  5,696/.,  net  5,395/.,  esti- 
mated income  4,700/.,  actual  net  income 
5,187/.  Oxford,  gross 3,106/.,  net  2,648/., 
"  a  decrease  to  he  expected;"  the  net 
yearly  value  will  amount  to  1,658/.  At 
that  sum  it  was  set  down  hy  the  Commis- 
sioners; hut  the  return  showed  a  net  value 
of  2,359/.  Salisbury  gave,  gross  4,145/., 
net  3,939/.,  with  the  statement  that  if  the 
calculations  were  taken  on  a  larger  aver- 
age, the  result  would  establish  a  net  in- 
come communibus  annis  of  not  less  than 
between  5,000/.  and  6,000/.  The  Com- 
missioners placed  it  at  the  former  of  these 
sums;  but  the  returns  of  1843  gave,  gross 
7,878/.,  net  7,842/.  Worcester,  gross 
6,916/.,  net  6,569/.  It  was  modestly 
added,  "there  was  no  reason  to  expect  a 
decrease."  The  Commissioners  acting  on 
this,  calculated  the  future  income  at 
6,500/.;  but  the  returns  stood  as  follow: — 
Gross  8,166/.,  net  7,122/.  From  these 
returns,  which  were  so  much  understated 
in  nearly  every  case,  the  Commissioners 
had  made  their  calculations  as  to  the  fu- 
ture revenues  of  the  sees.  How  it  had 
happened  these  returns  were  so  erroneous, 
it  was  not  for  him  to  say.  If  he  were  to 
hazard  any  conjecture,  he  might  commit  as 
great  an  error  as  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves. The  Commissioners  had  then  to 
arrange  the  future  payments  to  be  made 
by  the  incumbents  of  the  sees,  and  he 
thought  he  could  show  that  even  where  it 
was  a  simple  question  of  figures,  with 
arithmetic  to  guide  them,  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  abided  by  the  provisions  of 
VOL.XCV.    {JiS} 
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the  Act,  favourable  as  ihese  had  been  to 
them;  that  where  the  payments  were  to 
be  made  by  rich  sees  the  proportion  was 
small,  and  where  by  poor  sees  it  was  exor- 
bitantly large.  He  would  establish  this 
by  figures  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  showing  the 
amount  of  payments  made.  They  had  ar- 
ranged the  sums  to  be  paid  on  the  next 
dioceses  falling  vacant,  as  well  as  on  those 
where  vacancies  had  already  occurred.  He 
would  now  request  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  following  calculations  on  the 
biii^ps'  returns  of  income  for  seven  years, 
from  1837  to  1843,  showing  that  in  the 
cases  of  the  sees  which  do  or  are  hereafter 
to  contribute  to  the  Episcopal  Fund,  the 
payments  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  still 
leave  the  bishops  a  surplus  above  the  in- 
comes as  settled  for  each  of  them  by  Par- 
liament : — 

•«i  CANTKRBUBT. 

The  annual  payment  for  the  mort- 
gage      £3,000 

Gross  income      £28,005 

Mortgage  money 3,000 

Intended    payment  exclusive  of 

the  above        6,000 

9,000 


Revenue 
Intended  revenue 

Surplus 


19,005 
16,000 

4,005 


Present  income  .  . 
Intended  payment 


Gross.       Net. 
14,687     13,010 
2,^00       2,500 


leaving 
Intended  income 

Surplus 


12,187     11,110 
10,000     10,000 


Gross  income 
Payment  now  made 


2,187       1,110 

...      20,401 
...      11,200 


Income 
Intended  income 


15,200 
8,000 


1,201 


Surplus  

But  out  of  this  sum  is  to  be  paid  the 
cost  of  managing  the  estates,  which 
amounts  in  this  case  to  a  heavy  sum, 
therefore  take  the  net  income  ...      11,702 

Intended  income        8,000 


Surplus 

ST.   ASA] 

Gross  income       

Payment 

Receipt 
Intended  income 

Surplus 

2N 


3,702 

8,393 
1,800 

6,593 
4,200 

£2,398 
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£7.354 


Rcwipt           ...        •••        ... 
lnt«ndod  meonio         

Surplus  

KLT. 

Otms  iMsniK*      

lament  to  CommiMioDor*.  ccmmeiicod 

RfCtpipt            ...        •••        ... 
IntenM  ineonw        

Surplos  


6.544 

5,000 

1^4 

0.630 
3.500 


6.130 
5.500 


£630 


Bnt  tho  not  inoomo  of  s<»Ton  roan  is  stiled 
to  bo  6.77-/.  after  pAvmoiit  to  iho  Com- 
m:s5ionor9.  which  woul^leaTo  1.27-f.  paj- 
•b'.o.  It  i*  pn>VaMo.  however,  that  in 
conain  roar*  of  tho  arora^  the  pajmont 
of  3.i»>?.  bj  tho  Mshv^p  was  not  mado. 
which  would  explain  tho  apparent  iscon- 


•-.'XCTJTIjL 


Xet  income,  inclading  l,400f.  from  Co»- 

mu«ioners  £4^04 

Intcndi.Hl  income i^OO 

Surplus      OM 

And  TOt  the  Commissioners  propose  to  pay 
LOOOL  a  year  to  the  Bishop  after  ihe  belt 
aToidance.* 

Xet  income 
FxMcnc  pajmeni 


osroiD. 


Rorenue     

ln:onded  revenue  ... 


.£f,9to 

.    8«500 

.    5JBa9 
.    5,00« 


Surplcs       £309 

Still  to  bo  eoniinuod  on  next  aroidAnce. 

IXSCOIS. 

-  £S4St 


Net  income 
Imendod  iccocie 

r»5c=: 


5,«M 


»*.l:wt"»t. 


KA.V-7C*.  . 


^.  i> 


-.<^ 


:! ;  1.' :  -/.  -v.;  T.u*  r.:<  .•': -:--.c  r^^r*.:  w; -^'. .i 
T.; Ar  :r  .v.  : V. .  :*.  V.  v-.r. j  .il: -"if : t.«  : 7. 
r  *  : .  V  *    ?; :  .::r.*  : ;  r  ><:  • ;  r.  t  ;  ,-.r*  *c. :  i 


'n.T.'.-'^-.ii'T^ 


And  TOt  tho  Conxmlwioaers  propoje  to  fmj 

3'>  V.  a  Toar  :o  tho  Bishop  after  the  next 

s!?.':    ST'-'^idar-oo.     Thor\*  wais,  lasdj.  the  ease  cf 

j  U!e  B:*hop  c:   Rochester,   which 

^•^  ^    502iowhi:  str.^niT  one.     In  the  other 

jj_]_  •  the  ril-o  had  :<?o-  laid  down  that  the  ch 

'  wer>?  X  r.>  :o  ocrae  into  op«ntioB  on 

r.oxi  arp.i::;=:ont  to  tho  seo:  the  C«i»- 

=.v.<^::-or«  iaxi  d.-'vn.  in  the  £rst  iTrtmrcit 

tho  m'-o  that  :ho  iriCuCso  was  nv4  to  be  m* 

.  crca«*>i  till  no i:  noanv'T.     So  lasehr  mm 

Juno,   154x'^.  th-:r  had  niiJ  the  paj' 

in  this  c*so  at  o.T  >.V.  a  joar.  to  < 

i-^n  tho  KJt^  T^ivMnoT.     •.  nlj  two 

;a:or.  In  Anrns:,  th:  rjjmors  acrsiliw  £i 

^:-n:n:-:ao*,  n,^  T-i^-tm-cT  hai-lnr  «ca.;eiA  m. 

t>.o  :r.:or:n::  ani  ;li:  Fish.T  was  at  ^s 

:r-n:    t'-c     ?.  .vW ■<■:i*Ii:^Ai    v: 
The  T**^l:   ::  ihis  57-jTc^  wij^  tiu 
7^tt;.-:7.;s  n-jiic   :j  :ir  r.cr.'^r  «<» 
'.;<*  :>.ir.  :n^r.:  ::  rii-  T«i:£nn*£oc  ibei 
5::7f  ::  :!•::  A::  :t  r;  fn^il'jir  a  s^ia  ikiM 

t>.:  Tix-r^c  St***  wfr^*  n:-:^  tian  «-4&iM  mm 
':<  zL^ii  :  T  7 :  '•«*  a  «z:n  :lan  ^^'A'CtL  a 
t-:  jLT :  >:  :}ui:  a:  •.!.*  zLrziKZ^  ib*  raAert 

71- :.  n7.1fc  :':ii  7t-:t:>>:c^  :c  :!•£  Ar:  x  Faii* 
LAr.:nt  wt:^:n  li-j  "^^r*  :*lj*i  x.7»:c  t»  «A-> 
T-.7L:«:ir.  a  f-rrr.  :z  it:  \^:S9  tiAn  i'''.t»>l€.  a 
-.i  •      *.-:•'     _T-£ir    Ti'i  rl^"*;  r:"n  '.Vfcil'fiisax  u?£  Mfli»> 

■  rn-c  *  7  tl;  V^T-£r5itT  :f  Jinjirrjix*  -Mr. 

*      .-r--     ..  r:»    '^.Jr-in    :j>;1  ;.?.  A  7. -nj-r  ,WA»:ir 

U:i;K.  2£  w  tt'^i'ivr  5?tat-?mtig 
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the  Bfeyen  jears'  average  income  of  bi- 
fihopd,  was  to  him  perfectly  unintelligible. 
It  amounted  to  a  sum  of  no  less  than 
50,0001.  a  year.  This  could  not  proceed 
from  anything  like  fixed  payments;  at 
least  beyond  a  small  part  of  that  amount, 
since  these  yaried  so  much  from  year  to 
year.  The  difference  between  gross  and 
net  income  was  in  the  case  of — 


Durham      

1837  . 

..£14,000 

1840  . 

..    ltf,000 

1841  . 

..    16,000 

St.  Asaph 

1837  . 

..      1,300 

1843  . 

..      2,306 

Ely 

1837  . 

..      1,800 

1839  . 

..      2,300 

1840  . 

..      8,000 

Lincoln        

1837  . 

400 

1838  . 

700 

Back  in 

1839  . 

400 

1840  . 

900 

1841  . 

..      2,200 

Norwich      ,*i 

1887  . 

800 

1843  . 

..      1,200 

seter  hj  the  original  re- 

turn in            

1831  . 

..      2,734 

but  the  difference  between  gross  and  net 
in  1843,  751?.,  or  300  per  cent.  It  would 
be  satisfactory  if  they  knew  exactly  what 
the  Commissioners  admitted  as  legitimate 
deductions  from  the  gross  income.  Tak- 
ing the  last  case  he  had  mentioned,  for 
example,  what  deductions  could  be  men- 
tioned that  would  make  a  difference  of 
300  per  cent  between  the  gross  and  the 
net  income  ?  He  remembered  an  anecdote 
which  might  perhaps  illustrate  this  point. 
A  gentleman,  who  was  known  to  have  two 
litings  of  the  value  of  1,500Z.  a  year,  re- 
turned them  as  of  the  gross  value  of  1507. ; 
and  on  being  examined  by  the  Tithe  Com- 
missioners, the  account  he  gave  was,  that 
his  two  parishes  were  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
deduct  the  expense  of  the  horses  which 
conveyed  him  between  them ;  that  his  wife 
was  not  in  very  good  health,  so  that  she 
was  obliged  to  ride  to  church,  which  obliged 
him  to  deduct  the  expenses  of  the  carriage; 
that  a  man  in  his  station  could  not  but  send 
his  children  to  a  fashionable  school,  so  that 
when  every  necessary  expense  was  deduct- 
ed, the  net  income  remained  at  1507.  a 
year.  Suppose  a  bishop  were  very  liti- 
gious, and  had,  in  consequence,  many  law- 
suits with  his  clergy;  suppose  that  he  was 
rather  eminent  as  a  literary  character,  and 
composed  a  great  many  pamphlets,  which 
were  distributed  through  his  diocese,  or 
that  he  wrote  long  letters  in  the  Times, 
addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister — would 
the  Commissiona^  adjoii  thai  all  the  ex- 


penses of  these  things,  which  were  not  in* 
eluded  in  his  official  ftinctions,  were  proper 
and  legitimate  charges  to  be  deducted  from 
his  gross  income  ?  He  could  accouht  on 
no  other  grounds  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  gross  and  net  incomes  that  ap- 
peared on  the  face  of  the  returns.  Another 
thing  was  remarkable  in  the  management 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners — ^their 
immense  variations.  No  bishop  knew  from 
one  year  to  another  what  his  income  was 
to  be.  That,  he  believed,  was  felt  as  a  very 
great  hardship;  and  he  could  not  Conceive 
anjrthing  more  inconvenient,  vexatious,  and 
inaiihing.  Take  the  case  of  Durham;  he 
wai  told  that  the  income  of  that  diocese 
being  calculated  at  19,0007.  a  year,  the 
Bishop  had  the  choice  given  him  by  the 
Commissioners,  whether  he  would  make  to 
them  a  payment  of  11 ,0007.  a  year,  taking 
his  chance  of  8,0007.,  or  whether  they 
shotdd  make  him  an  annual  payment  of 
8,0007.  and  keep  the  remainder.  As  far 
as  his  information  went,  the  Bishop  pre- 
ferred the  gambling  transaction,  and  cer- 
tainly he  appeared  to  have  made  a  yerj 
good  thing  of  it.  His  income  was  intend- 
ed to  be  8,0007.  a  year,  yet  it  averaged 
16,0007.  a  year,  whilst  the  net  income^ 
according  to  the  returns,  was  more  than 
12,0007.  The  excuse,  or  plea,  assigned 
by  the  Commissioners  for  this  management 
of  the  income  was,  that  by  allowing  the 
Bishop  to  make  the  payment,  instead  of 
themselves  giving  it  to  him,  he  had  a  great 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  his  property. 
He  thought  this  a  false  principle;  it  was 
refusing  to  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament;  and  they  all  knew 
that  when  a  man  had  an  estate  of  30,0007. 
a  year  to  manage,  that  was  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  his  whole  time  and  energy. 
The  first  diocese  in  which  this  rule  was 
laid  down  was  Durham.  The  property  of 
that  see  was  mineral.  They  stimulated 
the  Bishop  to  work  it  out  to  the  utmost; 
and,  accordingly,  no  less  than  60,0007. 
over  the  sum  fixed  by  Parliament  had  been 
received  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  since 
his  appointment  to  that  see.  The  re- 
venue was  constantly  increasing;  and  it 
was  stated  as  quite  notorious,  that  at  this 
moment  the  income  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham was  greater  than  any  ever  enjoyed  by 
a  bishop  of  that  see  before.  And  this  the 
Bishop  had  been  receiving  in  spite  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  fixing  that  income.  He 
now  came  to  a  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners had  taken  upon  themselves  to  post- 
pone the  operation  of  that  Act — that  of 
2K2 
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Salisbury.  The  Act  received  tbe  Royal 
Assent  on  the  13th  August,  1836;  it  was 
to  take  effect  retrospectively  from  the  4th 
March,  a  day  fixed  upon  because  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  was  gazetted  upon  that  day, 
and  Parliament  was  so  determined  to  bring 
the  Act  immediately  into  operation,  that 
though  the  Act  was  not  passed  till  the 
month  of  August,  it  took  effect  from  the 
4th  March  in  order  to  catch  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  was  not  yet  in  possession  of 
his  see.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  was  not 
gazetted  till  the  14th  March,  1837,  more 
than  a  year  after  the  Bishop  of  Durham; 
his  future  income  was  expressly  fixed  at 
5,000^.  a  year;  and  yet  that  provision  liad 
been  entirely  disregarded.  The  average 
income  of  that  Prelate  was  nearly  3,000^. 
a  year  over  that  fixed  by  Parliament;  in 
1843,  the  last  year  for  which  they  had  re- 
turns, he  was  receiving  a  net  income,  by 
his  own  statement,  of  12,142Z.;  and  in 
1841,  he  actually  received  17,000^.  That 
was  a  case  on  which  he  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  comment.  He  could  not 
help  noticing,  that  whilst  there  was  this 
superabundance  of  bishops  and  opulence  of 
their  revenues,  every  episcopal  charge  de- 
livered dwelt  on  the  spiritual  destitution  of 
the  country.  The  laity  were  appealed  to 
for  their  subscriptions;  and  nobly  and  ge- 
nerously had  they  responded  to  that  ap- 
peal. In  one  single  diocese,  they  were 
told  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  in  his  last 
charge,  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
no  less  a  sum  than  28,000/.  had  been 
annually  subscribed  for  churches  alone. 
Churches  had  been  built  in  every  direction 
by  the  exertions  of  generous  and  munificent 
persons,  upon  the  express  engagement  of 
the  Commissioners  themselves  that  they 
would  endow  them  after  being  built.  Those 
engagements  had  been  in  many  instances 
broken.  They  had  heard  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Commissioners  in  1844, 
stating  their  inability  to  give  any  further 
assistance  because  the  Commission  was 
bankrupt;  and  yet  at  the  very  time  that 
it  was  bankrupt  the  Commissioners  were 
dividing  among  themselves,  according  to 
their  own  showing,  no  less  a  sum  than 
26,000/.  a  year,  but  he  believed  it  to  be 
much  nearer  40,000/.  a  year,  out  of  those 
ecclesiastical  revenues  which  they  had 
been  appointed  as  trustees  to  administer 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  And  at  what 
a  time  was  this  occurring?  When  their 
own  statement  assured  us  that  there  were 
2,000,000  of  our  population  who,  from 
want  of  teachers,  never  heard  the  word  of 


God;  and  when  there  were  no  less  than 
2,000  beneficed  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  incomes  lower  than  1002. 
a  year,  many  of  them  running  down  to  50^, 
40/.,  20/.,  10/.,  and  51,  and  even  to  3/.  a 
year.  This  was  the  state  of  the  Church 
at  the  time  these  things  were  going  on; 
and  let  the  House  think  of  the  hardships 
and  privations  endured  by  the  inferior 
clergy  thus  miserably  paid.  Why,  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  clergymen  were 
something  never  before  heard  of  in  a  rich 
and  civilised  country.  He  could  commu- 
nicate instances  of  poverty,  privation,  and 
suffering,  on  the  part  of  these  men,  of 
which  they  had  no  conception.  It  had 
been  made  a  reproach  to  us  that  we  knew 
little  of  the  condition  of  our  working  popu- 
lation. He  believed  we  knew  mucn  less 
of  the  condition  of  the  poorer  portion  of 
the  working  clergy.  Think  of  the  suffer- 
ings known  to  have  been  endured  by  these 
poor  men  during  the  severe  season  of  the 
last  winter,  the  largest  portion  of  it  with- 
out food  for  their  families,  without  clothes, 
obliged  even  to  casual  charity  for  the  cloak 
in  which  to  go  out  and  die  by  the  wayside. 
It  was  sympathy  with  these  men,  and  with 
the  flocks  under  their  care,  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  bring  forward  this  statement. 
It  was  not  that  he  wished  to  assail  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners.  He  had  been 
honoured  by  the  friendship  of  some  of  those 
distinguished  men,  and  valued  it  too  much 
to  risk  it  lightly;  he  wished  to  give  the 
honour  due  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church; 
but  he  must  say  his  most  earnest  feelings, 
his  warmest  sympathies,  were  with  the 
congregations  of  that  Church,  and  the  me- 
ritorious pastors  to  whom  they  looked  as 
their  esteemed  and  venerated  guides.  He 
looked  on  them  as  labourers  not  less  wor- 
thy of  their  hire,  because,  not  living  in 
palaces,  the  sphere  of  their  laboiurs  was 
often  among  those  whom  both  society  and 
Christianity  had  regarded  as  outcasts — 

"  His  the  hard  duty  to  reclaim 

Those  reckless  sons  of  sin  and  shame. 

Contemned — repulsed  from  door  to  door, 

Ilis  heaTcnly  message  press'd  the  moro 

At  last  prevails  ;  in  him  they  see 

A  sympathising  poverty. 

I.ike  them,  by  worldb'ness  forgot. 

Neglect  and  penury  his  lot. 

Their  wants,  their  woes  to  him  are  known — 

Alas  !  too  often  they're  his  ovm  ; 

lie  feels  their  sorrows,  owns  their  cares. 

And  all,  except  their  crimes,  he  shares." 

There  were,  he  believed,  many  of  these 
men  among  our  poor  working  clergy:  these 
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were  the  persons  whom  he  should  employ 
and  cherish.  Be  it  remarked  that  every 
shilling  of  superfluity  you  gave  to  the 
wealthy  was  so  much  abstracted  from  the 
working  clergy,  so  much  of  their  suste- 
nance, and  so  much  of  religious  instruction 
denied  to  the  poor.  It  was  for  the  poor 
that  our  Estahlished  Church  existed.  The 
revenues  of  that  Church  were  the  heritage 
of  the  poor;  they  in  that  House  were  their 
guardians  and  protectors;  and  they  were 
hound  to  see  those  revenues  were  justly 
and  righteously  administered.  It  was  for 
that  purpose  he  called  upoA  the  House  to 
vindicate  its  own  Act  of  1836,  and  so  pave 
the  way  for  placing  the  administration  of 
those  revenues,  he  would  not  say  in  more 
faithful,  hut  certainly  in  more  competent 
and  careful  hands.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  hy  moving  his  resolutions. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. It  was  a  suhject  of  considerahle 
difficulty  and  delicacy  in  his  estimation; 
hut  those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  the  errors 
and  ahuses  found  in  the  working  of  our 
system,  were  in  his  opinion  its  worst  ene- 
mies. Feeling  that  the  suhject  was  one 
of  great  importance,  he  was  prepared  to  go 
with  the  hon.  Memher  for  Cockermoutli, 
hecause  ho  helieved  the  hon.  Member 
wished  to  touch  it  with  a  friendly  hand. 
He  thought  from  the  statements  made  hy 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  working  of 
the  Conmiission  could  not  be  satisfactory  to 
those  who  considered  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.  He  believed  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  hon.  Member  to  make  any 
personal  reflections  on  the  right  rev.  pre- 
lates he  had  adverted  to ;  it  was  the  sys- 
tem the  hon.  Member  objected  to,  and 
which  had  led  to  his  able  and  diligent  ex- 
amination of  its  results.  If  the  Act  6  and 
7  William  IV.  had  not  been  properly  fra- 
med, or  if  there  had  been  any  diversion  or 
perversion  of  the  fund  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  this  ought 
to  be  amended.  He  believed  those  who 
honestly  and  faithfully  endeavoured  to  root 
out  error  where  it  appeared,  and  set  their 
faces  against  abuses,  were  the  true  and 
real  friends  of  the  religious  Establishment 
of  this  country,  whose  limits  he  wished  to 
see  extended,  and  its  utility  increased  on 
every  side.  He  believed  he  should  be  sup- 
porting  its  best  interests  by  voting  for  the 
Motion  before  the  House,  and  should  there- 
fore give  it  his  hearty  support. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  although  the  first 
only  of  this  series  of  resolutions  had  been 
read  from  the  Chair,  which  merely  recited 


an  Act  of  Parliament,  the  second  and 
third  were  those  with  which  the  House 
would  have  more  immediately  to  deal,  and 
he  might  assume  that  they  were  all  to 
be  discussed  together.  He  concurred 
fully  with  what  had  fallen  from  the 
Mover  and  Seconder  of  these  resolutions, 
that  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  the 
kingdom  ought  properly  to  be  applied  to 
meet  the  spiritual  destitution  which  exist- 
ed. He  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  the  Motion 
had  read  the  resolutions  with  attention; 
for  even  if  the  House  thought  proper 
to  Agree  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  that  would 
not  effect  the  object  which  the  Mover 
had  in  view.  His  hon.  Friend  who  had 
introduced  the  Motion,  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  his  speech  to  matter  that  was  not  en- 
tirely relevant.  He  had  alluded  to  transac- 
tions which  took  place  before  the  formation 
of  the  Commission;  and  he  confounded 
two  separate  Commissions.  He  assumed 
that  the  Commissioners  had  acted  on 
returns  of  the  value  of  episcopal  incomes 
made  in  the  year  1831.  What  was  the 
history  of  the  appointment  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commission?  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  R. 
Peel),  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1835, 
had  appointed  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  with  the  view 
of  promoting  the  object  which  he  believed 
his  hon.  Friend  had  in  his  present  Motion; 
that  Commission  had  made  its  report  in 
March,  1836,  and  had  come  to  certain  re- 
solutions, in  which  they  recommended, 
amongst  other  things,  an  equalisation  of 
the  episcopal  duties  and  revenues  in  the 
different  sees.  The  resolutions  were  af- 
terwards embodied  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  which  his  hon.  Friend  referred  as 
fixing  the  amount  each  bishop  was  to  re- 
ceive. But  in  point  of  fact  that  Act  did 
not  absolutely  fix  the  amount  of  incomes. 
The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  recom- 
mended— 

"  That,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  incomes  of  the  smaller  bishoprics,  such 
fixed  annual  sums  be  paid  to  the  Commissioners 
out  of  the  reyenues  of  the  larger  sees  respectively 
as  shall,  on  due  inquiry  and  consideration,  be  de- 
termined on  so  as  to  leaye  as  an  annual  arerage 
ineome  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  15,000/.; 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  10,000/. ;  the  Bishop  of 
London,  10,000/. ;  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  8,000/.  ; 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  7,000/. ;  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  6,5001. ;  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor, 
5,200/. ;  and  the  Bishops  of  Worcester,  Bath,  and 
Wells,  respectively,  5,000/.'* 

They  also  recommended  that  out  of  the 
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funds  thus  accruing  fixed  annual  payments 
should  be  made  by  the  Commissioners — 

**  in  such  instances  And  to  such  amount  as  shaU 
be  in  like  manner  detennined  on,  so  that  the  ayer- 
age  nnpiiftl  income  of  tho  other  bishops,  respec- 
tively, bo  not  less  than  4,0002.,  nor  more  than 

B,oooir 

The  next  recommendation  was,  that  at  the 
expiration  of  every  seven  years,  reckoning 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1837,  a  new  return 
of  the  revenues  of  all  the  bishoprics  should 
be  made  to  the  Commissioners,  and — 

*'  that  thereupon  the  scale  of  episcopal  payments 
and  receipts  be  revised,  so  as  to  preserve  as  nearly 
as  may  be  to  each  bishop  an  amount  of  inpome 
equivalent  to  that  which  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined, in  the  first  instance,  to  be  suitable  to  tho 
circumstances  of  his  bishopric/' 

And  he  begged  particularly  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  his  hon.  Friend  to  the  following 
words  of  the  recommendation,  because  these 
very  words  were  employed  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament — 

**  that  such  revised  scale  take  effect  as  to  each 
SCO  respectively,  upon  the  then  next  avoidance 
thereof." 

Now,  the  Act  of  Parliament  embodied  and 
gave  the  force  of  the  law  to  these  several 
recommendations;  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  being  constituted  by  Parlia- 
ment the  body  to  carry  the  Act  into  oflfect, 
had  no  power  to  depart  from  its  provisions. 
Tho  Act  prescribed  the  precise  mode  by 
which  the  object  of  an  equalisation  of 
episcopal  incomes  was  to  be  aimed  at. 
He  was  not  contending  that  the  whole  of 
this  arrangement  was  not  open  to  objec- 
tion, or  that  it  was  not  capable  of  amend- 
ment; but  ho  contended  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  tho  Commissioners,  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  censured,  were  in  confor- 
mity with  tlio  Act  of  Parliament  which 
they  were  bound  to  adhere  to,  and  the 
Commissioners  had  merely  carried  out 
the  law.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible 
to  say  that  the  Commissioners  had  fail- 
ed in  the  discharge  of  their  duty:  if 
any  failure  had  occurred,  it  was  in  tho 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  the  Commis- 
sioners were  bound  to  enforce.  The  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  had  only  acted  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  [Mr.  HoRSMAN  :  Not  at  all.]  His 
hon.  Friend  said.  **Not  at  all.*'  But  he 
believed  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners had  strictly  carried  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  stated  that  the  returns  of  in- 
comes made  by  the  bishops  in  the  year 
1831  were  grossly  incorrect.     Now  ho  had 


not  lately  looked  at  those  returns,  and  ha 
could  not  decide  whether  or  not  they  werq 
grossly  incorrect.  If  they  were,  he  could 
only  say  that  the  bishops  at  that  time  had 
taken  rather  a  desponding  view  of  the 
value  of  the  property  they  possessed,  and 
must  have  supposed  that  their  incomes  had 
a  tendency  rather  to  diminish  than  to  in-: 
crease.  But  his  hon.  Friend  had  said  ihat 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  fixed 
the  incomes  of  the  bishops  on  these  in- 
correct returns.  But  when  his  hon.  Friend 
made  that  statement,  he  must  have  for- 
gotten that  the  Commissioners  had  fixed 
in  the  year  1837  the  annual  payments  of 
the  bishops,  not  on  the  returns  of  the  year 
1831,  but  on  the  subsequent  and  more  cor- 
rect returns,  which  showed  the  incomes  to 
be  much  greater  than  the  returns  of  1831. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  proyided  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  should  ascer- 
tain the  average  incomes  of  the  possessor! 
of  the  wealthier  sees  during  a  certain 
period,  and  should  charge  those  incomes 
with  the  payment  of  certain  fixed  sums, 
being  the  difference  between  the  average 
income  and  the  intended  future  annual 
income.  Had  the  Commissioners  done 
that?  His  hon.  Friend  said  that  they 
had  not ;  but  he  said  that  they  had. 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  first  report  of  the 
Commissioners,  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  have  entirely  overlooked;  and 
in  that  report  he  found  it  stated  that 
after  having  obtained  the  best  infor- 
mation as  to  the  revenues  of  the  hi- 
shops,  they  had  proceeded  to  carry  out 
the  Act  by  which  payments  were  to  he 
made  out  of  the  larger  bishoprics  in  aid  of 
the  smaller  sees.  The  information  in 
question  had  not,  he  repeated,  been  de- 
rived from  the  returns  of  1831,  but  from 
subsequent  and  more  correct  returns.  He 
would  take  tho  case  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury in  illustration  of  the  error  into  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  fallen.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  said  that  the  Commissioners 
had  written  down  CanterbiU'y  from  the  re- 
turn of  1831  at  I7,300i.  a  year.  But  the 
fact  was  that  they  had  written  down  the  in- 
come of  the  see  of  Canterbury  at  22,000{. 
a  year,  charging  the  future  possessor  of 
that  see  with  the  payment  of  the  sum 
of  7,000i.,  thus  reducing  the  income  of 
the  see,  according  to  that  calculation,  to 
15,000/.  a  year.  He  would  next  pass  to 
the  case  of  the  see  of  Durham.  The  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  had  ascertained 
the  average  income  of  that  see  for  the 
seven  years  preceding  the  appointment  of 
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the  present  Bishop  to  be  19,200^.  a  year, 
and  they  had  consequently  charged  the 
Bishop  with  the  payment  of  11,200^.  a 
year  in  order  to  reduce  the  income  to 
8,000L  a  year.  [Mr.  Horsman  :  Has  not 
that  Prelate  been  receiving  12,000?.?]  He 
did  not  know  what  that  Prelate  had 
been  reoeiying.  But  was  it  the  fault  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  if  he 
had  been  receiving  more  than  8,0002.  a 
year?  Was  it  not  rather  the  fault  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  carry 
into  effect  ?  The  present  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham had  not  been  allowed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  see  until  a  return  had  been 
made  of  the  average  amount  of  the  i  - 
come  attached  to  it  during  the  seven  pre- 
ceding years  ;  that  income  had  been  re- 
turned at  19,2002.  a  year  ;  and  from  that 
amount  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
had  deducted  11,2002.  a  year  ;  so  that  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  was  receiving  an  in- 
come derivable  from  the  see  after  the  de- 
duction of  that  sum.  The  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham might  be  in  the  receipt  of  more  than 
8,0002.  a  year;  but  the  Act  of  Parliament 
provided  that  no  change  could  be  made  in 
the  income  attached  to  the  possession  of 
that  see  until  the  next  avoidance  thereof. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  no 
power  to  call  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to 
subject  himself  to  any  charge  beyond  the 
deduction  of  the  11,2002.  a  year.  He  did 
not  want  to  enter  on  that  occasion  into  any 
extraneous  questions,  or  to  lessen  in  any 
way  the  force  of  the  appeal  of  his  hon. 
Friend  to  the  wealthier  bishops,  to  contri- 
bute largely  towards  the  removal  of  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  people.  He 
might  observe^  however,  that  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of 
London  and  Durham,  had  all  contributed 
liberally  to  that  object.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  had  no  power  to  call  on  any 
prelate  to  pay  to  them  a  larger  amount 
than  the  fixed  sum  which  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  Parliament  had 
been  charged  on  the  see;  and  he,  there- 
fore, hoped  the  House  would  not  visit  on 
those  Commissioners  sins  which  they  had 
never  committed.  The  Commissioners 
could  not  disregard  vested  interests,  but 
were  bound  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  had 
been  left  by  the  Commissioners  the  option 
of  either  paying  over  to  them  a  given  sum, 
or  of  receiving  from  them  a  fixed  allowance 
of  8|0002.  a  year,  paying  the  whole  pro- 


ceeds of  the  see  into  their  hands,  and  that 
that  right  rev.  Prelate  had  preferred  th» 
gambling  transaction.  Now,  that  was  a 
serious  charge  to  bring  against  any  man, 
still  more  against  a  venerable  Prelate* 
He  did  not  know  the  authority  upon 
which  his  hon.  Friend  had  made  it;  out 
he  knew  that  the  Commissioners  could 
not  have  made  such  a  proposal,  be- 
cause the  Act  of  Parliament  gave  them 
no  power  to  call  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
to  pay  the  whole  receipts  of  his  see  into 
their  hands.  The  Act  of  Parliament  pre- 
scribed the  only  mode  in  which  the  Com- 
missioners could  call  on  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  to  contribute  towards  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  incomes  of  the  less 
wealthy  sees  were  to  be  augmented, 
and  that  mode  they  had  adopted.  Upon 
that  point,  he  should,  therefore,  say  that 
his  hon.  Friend  must  have  been  grossly 
imposed  upon  by  the  parties  from  whom 
he  had  derived  his  information.  He  wished, 
in  the  next  place,  to  allude  to  the  state* 
ment  of  his  hon.  Friend  with  respect  to  the 
see  of  Salisbury.  It  had  been  distinctly 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inquiry,  subsequently  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament,  that  where  it  ap- 
peared that  the  revenues  of  a  see  did 
not  fall  short  of  4,5002.  a  year,  and  did 
not  exceed  5,5002.  a  year,  the  Bishop 
shoidd  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  any- 
thing over  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
should  not  be  entitled  to  receive  anything 
from  them.  Now  the  see  of  Salisbury 
had  come  within  that  category.  The  in- 
come of  that  see  had,  during  the  seven 
years  preceding  the  year  1835,  amounted 
about  to  5,0001,  a  year;  so  that  the 
Bishop  had  been  exempt  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Act.  But  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  having  since  been  called  upon 
to  make  a  return  of  his  income,  it  turned 
out  that  he  had  received  1,8502.  a  year 
beyond  the  maximum  laid  down  in  the 
Act;  and  if  that  see  were  at  present 
to  become  vacant,  the  sum  of  1,«502.  a 
year  would,  under  the  Act,  be  payable 
from  the  next  bishop  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. But  in  that  case,  also,  the 
present  bishop  was  protected  not  by 
the  Commissioners,  but  by  the  Act  which 
provided  that  the  Commissioners  could 
make  no  deduction  from  the  revenues 
of  the  holder  of  the  see  until  it  should 
again  become  vacant.  He  would  not  go 
into  other  charges  made  against  the  Com- 
missioners, who,  he  had  shown,  were  not 
open  to  the  «enBiire  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
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man.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  had 
only  been  constituted  in  1836,  and  the 
returns  of  1831  had  nothing,  therefore,  to 
do  with  the  conduct  of  the  Conmiissioners. 
Parliament  had  placed  certain  powers  in 
their  hands  to  exercise  for  certain  objects 
contemplated  in  the  Act;  and  Parliament 
knew  from  time  to  time  what  was  done, 
and  could  at  any  time  have  interfered  and 
changed  the  law.  The  hon.  Member  had 
known  what  their  conduct  had  been;  and 
he  thought  it  was  rather  shabby  now  to 
say,  that  whilst  the  Commissioners  had 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  which  they  were  appointed 
to  carry  into  effect,  they  should  be 
visited  with  censure  because  they  had 
not  violated  an  Act  of  Parliament.  He 
believed  that  the  whole  subject  was  well 
deserving  of  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
arrangement  entered  into  for  fixing  the 
income  of  the  bishops  was  not  the  best 
that  might  have  been  adopted.  The  Com- 
missioners stated  in  their  report,  that 
they  considered  the  arrangement  imper- 
fect; and  they  had  themselves  suggested 
the  expediency  of  altering  the  law,  owing 
to  the  practical  inconvenience  which  had 
resulted  from  it.  He  did  not  know  that 
he  need  trouble  the  House  with  any  fur- 
ther observations  on  the  subject.  With 
respect  to  the  two  first  resolutions  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  which  merely  stated  matters 
of  fact,  he  should  be  prepared  to  move  the 
previous  question;  and  with  respect  to  the 
third  resolution,  which  he  thought  was 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  and  the  adoption  of  which 
would  be  a  great  injustice,  he  should  be 
prepared  to  meet  that  resolution  with  a 
direct  negative. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Cockermouth  had  shown 
that  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Government 
to  look  after  the  execution  of  the  Act. 
The  gross  amount  received  by  the  Com- 
missioners since  1843  had  been  197,000^, 
and  the  net  amount  150,000^.,  and  this 
had  not  been  appropriated  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  Act.  If  power  was  given 
by  the  Act  to  misapply  the  funds,  the  re- 
medy was  not  by  resolutions  of  that  House, 
but  by  a  Bill  to  alter  the  law;  and  he  sug- 
gested to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  the 
Jion.  Member  might  withdraw  his  resolu- 
tions upon  a  pledge  from  the  Government 
tliat  they  would  bring  in  a  Bill  to  remedy 


the  evil.  It  turned  out  that  no  less  than 
20,000^.  or  30,000?.  a  year  had  been  ap- 
propriated in  a  manner  different  from  thiit 
in  which  it  ought  to  have  been  appropriated 
according  to  the  intention  of  the  House. 
He  had  a  petition  from  St.  Stephen,  De- 
vonport,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  want 
of  spiritual  instruction  there,  and  it  was 
the  same  in  many  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; and  when  they  had  a  fund  to  the 
amoimt  of  150,000?.,  he  put  it  to  the  Go- 
vernment whether  they  ought  to  allow  it 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  bishops,  when 
there  was  so  much  spiritual  destitution? 
It  turned  put  that  about  30,000?.  a  year 
had  been  applied  to  the  building  of  bi- 
shops' palaces,  and  other  similar  objects, 
instead  of  being  applied,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been,  according  to  the  report,  and 
the  intention  of  the  House.  There  had 
been  great  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  if  the  Bill  were  defective,  in 
allowing  this  to  go  on.  He  thought  that 
no  bishops  ought  to  be  allowed  to  be  in  the 
Commission;  whereas  the  constant  attend- 
ance of  the  Episcopal  Members  gave  them 
a  preponderance.  The  evidence  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  stated  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, not  one  shilling  of  the  money  ought 
to  go  to  any  other  purpose  than  to  support 
the  bishops.  After  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth,  it  was  im- 
possible to  allow  such  things  to  be ;  they 
tended  to  foster  dissent,  and  to  increase  the 
enemies  of  the  Church.  He  did  not  intend 
to  raise  the  question,  how  far  bishops  ought 
to  be  suffered  to  roll  about  in  their  car- 
riages with  large  incomes,  which  made 
them  above  associating  with  the  inferior 
clergy.  No  bishop  should  have  more  than 
2,000?.  or  3,000?.  a  year;  they  would  then 
be  more  upon  a  level  with  the  other  clergy. 
He  was  further  of  opinion  that  the  Church 
might  do  without  bishops.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  people  of  his  country 
were  more  moral  and  religious  than  those 
of  England;  but  they  were  quite  as  much 
so,  and  Lord  Brougham  had  said,  **  Yon 
might  wander  from  one  end  of  Scotland  to 
tne  other,  and  travel  from  the  Tweed  to 
John  o*Groat's  house,  without  seeing  a 
bishop."  There  were  no  minor  canons, 
nor  even  a  rural  deal  to  be  seen  there. 
Lord  Brougham  added;  that  poor  benight- 
ed country  knew  nothing  even  of  tithes; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  cruel 
neglect,  the  Scotch  were  the  most  moral 
and  religious  people  in  the  world.  He  ad- 
vised the  Government  to  give  a  pledge  that 
they  would  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  the  Act, 
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and  it  would  then  be  unnecessary  to  press 
the  resolutions,  which,  if  they  were  press- 
ed, he  hoped  a  majority  of  the  House  would 
agree  to. 

Mr.  DEERING  begged  to  observe,  in 
reply  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  was  acquainted  with  every  clergy- 
man in  his  diocese. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  fully  admitted  the 
perfect  consistency  and  constancy  of  the  tes- 
timony which  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose had  borne  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  EstabUshment  of 
England— corruptions  evidenced  by  nothing 
more,  in  the  judgment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, than  its  riches.  If  this  were  the  test, 
the  hon.  Member  himself  must  be  very  cor- 
rupt indeed;  for  if,  as  he  (Sir  R.  Inglis) 
hoped,  report  were  true,  he  was  said  to  be 
possessed  of  great  wealth.  The  whole  of 
the  debate,  with  hardly  an  exception — 
certainly  not  on  the  part  of  either  the  hon. 
Mover  or  Seconder — ^had  proceeded  upon 
the  principle  that  the  Church,  as  such,  had 
no  property,  and  that  the  House  had  as 
good  a  right  to  deal  with  its  revenue  as 
they  had  with  the  Consolidated  Fund.  He 
was  not  surprised  at  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  last  spoken  with 
the  episcopal  allowances,  nor  at  his  desire  to 
allow  the  bishops  no  more  than  2,000^.  or 
3,000^  a  year;  all  he  regretted  was  that 
others  should  have  adopted  the  same  pro- 
position. The  hon.  Member,  he  knew, 
regarded  the  clergy,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  as  pensioners  of  the  State,  and, 
as  such,  entitled  to  receive  more  or  less 
according  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
that  House.  He,  with  equal  constancy, 
had  always  maintained,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Church  was  as  much  entitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  its  property  as  the  cor- 
poration of  Durham.  Well  did  he  remem- 
ber putting  this  question  to  his  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government — what  if 
this  property  arose  from  donations  in  the 
last  year,  and  not  600  years  ago?  Was 
the  rule  diflferent?  Was  there  a  lawyer 
who  would  tell  him  that  there  was  any  dif- 
ference in  the  right  to  the  property  in  the 
two  cases  ?  It  was  said  that  the  bishops 
indulged  in  all  the  vanities  and  luxuries  of 
this  world.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  such 
cases;  but  he  was  aware  of  instances  of 
splendid  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
lates. He  knew  bishops  who  had  done 
honour  to  themselves  and  the  Church  by 
displays  of  liberality.  He  need  only  refer 
for  an  instance  to  the  case  of  the  Bishop 


of  London,  which  had  already  been  alluded 
to,  and  to  the  very  blue  book  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was  now  hol^ 
ing  in  his  hand.  In  this  book  he  found  it 
stated,  amongst  other  things,  that  the 
Bishop  of  London  had  raised  every  vicar- 
age in  his  diocese  to  2001.  a  year;  and  it 
was  difficult  to  say  why  the  hon.  Member 
had  not  quoted  it,  unless  it  was  because  it 
did  not  suit  his  purpose.  At  least  it  might 
be  allowed  that  we  should  be  cautious  how 
we  attacked  others  as  selfish  and  grasping, 
when  we  really  did  not  know  what  they  did 
with  their  money.  He  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis) 
had  been  hearing  with  very  great  regret 
statements  respecting  the  bishops  gene- 
rally, unsupported,  as  he  believed,  by  fact, 
but  certainly  inconsistent  with  any  very 
strong  regard — he  would  not  say  for  their 
persons,  or  even  for  their  offices,  but  ho 
might  almost  say  for  the  Church  of  which 
they  were  the  chief  ministers.  The  hon. 
Member  who  had  moved  the  resolutions 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  had  said  nothing 
which  could  give  offence  to  any  one,  and 
that  ho  meant  nothing  as  an  insinuation 
or  as  an  attack.  If  such  were  his  wish,  he 
was  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  mode  of 
expression  and  scope  of  argument ;  for  cer- 
tainly he  had  never  heard  anything  which, 
to  his  apprehension,  more  resembled  insi- 
nuation. For  instance,  the  hon.  Member 
observed,  "  These  are  the  statements  of 
bishops.  If  they  were  statements  made 
by  anybody  else,  one  might  be  disposed  to 
think  them  inaccurate."  **  The  Bishop  of 
Durham  having  the  choice  of  two  alterna- 
tives, preferred  the  gambling  transaction.*' 
Were  these  the  expressions  of  a  friend 
of  the  Church  ?  It  was  very  possible  that 
some  alteration  might  be  expedient  in 
the  mode  of  management  of  episcopal  re- 
venues; but  what  he  wished  to  urge  on  the 
House  was  this,  that  the  property  of  the 
bishops  in  1836,  and  of  every  branch  of 
the  Church  Establishment  in  this  country, 
was  as  much  and  as  absolutely  the  pro- 
perty of  that  establishment  as  the  property 
of  any  lay  corporation  in  the  kingdom. 
For  the  sake  of  relieving  spiritual  distress 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  it  was 
thought  necessary  that  some  great  effort 
should  be  made.  It  was  not  thought  ex- 
pedient to  apply  to  the  State  in  aid  of  such 
an  endeavour ;  but  the  bishops,  as  part  of 
the  great  establishment  of  this  country, 
were  to  contribute  from  their  own  property, 
but  were  not  to  become  the  salaried  ser- 
vants of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
and  the  majority  of  that  House.    Thank 
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God,  they  were  not  so.  He  was  thankful 
that  the  Church  Establishment  of  this 
country  did  not  yet  depend  on  an  annual 
vote  of  Parliament,  moved  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  or  even  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. The  Church  stood  upon  its  own 
foundation,  as  the  first  body  in  the  State. 
There  was  no  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  except  the  melancholy  interval  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century — a  state  of 
things  to  which  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  was  not  desirous  of  bringing 
them  back — there  was  no  period  in  which 
the  hierarchy  of  England  had  not  main- 
tained its  position  as  the  first  body  in  the 
State.  Resting  in  their  position,  constitu- 
tional as  to  rank,  and  legal  as  to  property; 
urged  by  their  own  sense  of  the  exigencies 
of  their  fellow-creatures  with  respect  to 
spiritual  destitution,  they,  as  the  first  es- 
tate in  the  realm,  consented  to  contribute 
largely  out  of  their  own  property,  not  as 
pensioners  of  that  they  received,  but  as 
donors  of  that  which  they  had — free  and 
willing  donors.  It  was  not  for  him  to  de- 
fend in  detail  all  the  acts  of  all  the  bishops 
at  all  times.  It  would  be  extravagant 
enough  if  ho  were  to  take  upon  himself 
such  a  task  in  reference  to  the  bishops 
even  of  the  present  time.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  maintain  that,  as  a  body,  they 
had  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the 
strength  and  glory  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. With  respect  to  their  claims  to  the 
support  of  that  House,  he  urged  them  not 
merely  upon  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
guaranteed  their  rights,  but  as  the  claims 
of  a  body  of  great  proprietors  exercising 
over  their  property  a  control  as  fair,  and 
certainly  as  beneficial  to  all  who  had  deal- 
ings with  them  or  hold  under  them,  as  any 
one  rank  of  lay  proprietors  in  the  king- 
dom. The  analysis  of  the  returns  by  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Horsman)  was  thickset 
with  insinuations  of  this  sort — **  if  it  had 
not  boon  from  a  bishop,  one  could  not  have 
supposed  it;'*  their  mistakes  in  their 
calculations  were  stated  to  be  all  one 
way;  but  what  conceivable  motive  could 
any  bishop  have  to  deceive  any  one  ?  The 
Paddington  estate  had  been  mentioned; 
the  Bishop  of  London  had  as  much  right 
to  the  whole  profits  of  the  Paddington  es- 
tate, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
the  Lambeth  estate,  as  the  Marquess  of 
Westminster  or  Lord  Portman  had  to  their 
estates.  lie  therefore  could  not  regard  the 
bishops  as  supplicants  who  were  to  come 
on  bended  knee,  with  cap  in  hand,  to  the 


hon.  Mover,  or  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  ask  for 
their  annual  dole.  They  held  their  estates 
as  their  own;  and  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
should  require  them  to  contribute  a  given 
sum,  that  given  sum  they  would  willingly, 
he  hoped,  but  at  all  events  obediently,  pay; 
but  till  an  Act  should  pass,  denuding 
them  of  their  property,  he  would  not  wil- 
lingly sit  in  that  House  and  not  oppose  the 
doctrine  that  they  were  pensioners  and  not 
proprietors.  This  was  the  whole  point  in 
dispute — it  was  for  this  that  he  had  con- 
tended now  for  about  twenty  years,  and  no 
one  would  ever  accuse  him,  he  believed,  of 
having  relaxed  or  relented  in  the  propo- 
sition which  he  had  all  along  endeavoured 
to  maintain — namely,  that  though  yoa 
might,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  deal  with  the 
property  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  you  had 
no  more  right  to  deal  with  it  than  with  the 
property  of  the  corporation  of  Durham.  If 
they  would  admit  that,  he  would  not  con- 
test the  point  further,  because  he  had  al- 
ways made  a  great  distinction  between  the 
property  of  the  Church  and  the  property 
of  indiduals,  but  no  distinction  between  the 

Property  of  one  corporation  and  another, 
'he  Chiu-ch  had  not  received  its  present 
income  from  the  State — ^the  bishop  had 
not  received  his  property  from  the  State, 
nor  had  the  corporation  of  Durham ;  and 
until  it  could  be  shown  that  they  had  re- 
ceived their  revenues  from  that  source,  he 
maintained  that  the  State  had  no  right  to 
deal  with  them.  Reference  had  been  made 
to  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
whose  revenues  were  no  more  than  3,200/. 
a  year;  who,  suddenly,  and  in  a  single 
year,  was  transformed  into  the  recipient  of 
'5,200Z.  a  year.  What  was  the  fact  ?  The 
fact  was,  that,  in  the  interval,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester  had,  from  the  most  conscien- 
tious motives,  and  in  the  same  time  by  an 
arrangement  most  satisfactory  to  the  Go- 
vernment, resigned  the  deanery  of  Wor- 
cester; and,  therefore,  the  difference  he 
received  was  merely  an  equivalent  to  the 
amount  which  he  had  previously  held  in 
respect  of  the  deanery.  With  respect  to 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  he  believed  very  few 
men  were  better  able  to  defend  themselves 
than  that  right  rev.  Prelate.  But  a  very 
grievous  case  of  spiritual  destitution  in  his 
diocese  had  been  read  from  a  printed  paper, 
and  somewhat  sarcastically  commented  on. 
This  much  he  would  say,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  entered  his  diocese  one  of  the 
least  popular  men  that  ever  set  his  foot 
there.     He  was  speaking  in  the  hearing  of 
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those  who  knew  better  than  hunself  the 
state  of  the  diocese  ;  but  he  believed  he 
was  quite  correct  in  stating  that  his  un- 
popularity did  not  last  two  years.  The 
next  object  of  attack  was  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  was  charged  with  being  in 
the  receipt  of  a  larger  income  than  his 
predecessors.  He  apprehended,  however, 
that  the  eyidence  of  a  few  years  preceding 
1803  would  show  that  the  bishop  was  poor 
compared  with  the  occupant  of  the  see 
in  those  days.  He  could  go  farther 
into  details  of  the  same  kind,  but  that 
he  was  conscious  that  they  did  not 
affect  the  great  question  at  issue,  which 
was,  whether  the  bishops  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  proprietors  or  as  stipendiaries. 
If  as  proprietors  they  were  to  make  over 
a  certain  sum  to  the  ecclesiastical  fimd, 
and  it  appeared  that  they  had  failed  to  do 
so,  he  admitted  a  case  had  been  made  out; 
but  if  they  had  been  stipendiaries  from 
the  beginning,  then  that  revolution  in  the 
Church  whidh  he  earnestly  deprecated  was 
not  only  contemplated  but  achieved.  He 
held,  however  that  the  case  was  as  he  had 
argued  it;  and  with  that  full  conviction  he 
rejoiced  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  determined  to  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion to  the  two  first  resolutions,  and  a  direct 
negative  to  the  third. 

Mr.  wood  believed,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  was  perfectly  correct 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  arrangement  was  not  that  the 
returns  should  be  made  from  seven  years 
to  seven  years,  and  that  then  such  an 
amount  of  payment  should  be  fixed  as 
would  leave  an  average  annual  income  to 
the  parties.  The  fact  was  that  the  amount 
of  income  could  only  be  altered  with  re- 
gard to  the  new  incumbencies.  He  thought 
the  House  was  indebted  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth,  who  had  brought 
fbrwar4  these  resolutions,  for  showing  that 
there  was  a  sum  of  26, 000^  per  annum 
which  should  be  applied  to  other  than 
these  purposes.  It  appeared  to  him  that, 
after  the  statements  of  the  hon.  Member, 
the  House  could  entertain  no  doubt  that 
the  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  undergo 
revision.  The  hon.  Member  had  said  no- 
thing to  lay  him  open  to  the  imputation 
that  he  meant  to  apply  Church  property 
to  other  than  Church  purposes.  If  ho  had 
heard  anything  to  that  effect,  he  should 
most  certainly  oppose  his  resolutions  from 
beginning  to  end.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  a  great  deal  of  ipiritual  destitution 


prevailed  in  the  country.  There  were,  it 
was  true,  bishops  in  Scotland  who  received 
a  very  small  stipend,  and  who  yet  discharg- 
ed their  duty  most  conscientiously  and  ably. 
But  there  was  no  question  before  the  House 
as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  that  ought  to 
attach  to  the  episcopal  dignity.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  say  whether  it  was  wise  or 
unwise  to  make  it  a  condition  that  bishops 
should  have  a  seat  in  the  Legislature;  but 
no  one  would  say  that  they  had  a  redun- 
dancy of  bishops  in  England,  when  it  was 
a  fact  that  one  see  extended  from  Jersey 
to  the  mouth  of  the  River,  and  that  another 
reached  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  bishops  could  be  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
people  under  their  charge.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary,  although  they  should 
decide  upon  increasing  the  number  of  bi- 
shops, that  those  additional  bishops  should 
have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
believed  there  was  also  a  great  want  of 
working  clergy;  and  in  the  very  parishes 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  in  which 
they  were  then  sitting,  there  were,  it  was 
well  known,  40,000  persons  who  attended 
no  place  of  worship  whatever.  It  was  tho 
same  way  with  regard  to  schools,  there 
being  no  less  than  12,000  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  who  at- 
tended no  school  whatever.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  gratifying  to  find 
that  there  was  a  sum  of  26,000X  per  an- 
num which  might  be  applied  for  tne  pro- 
motion of  schools  and  the  increase  of  paro- 
chial clergy.  It  would  bo  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  exertions  which  were  making 
by  the  clergy  and  laity  themselves;  and  in 
the  two  parishes  to  which  he  had  referred 
he  understood  that  no  loss  than  18,0002. 
had  been  collected  by  private  subscription 
for  the  endowment  of  additional  clergy. 
To  that  fund  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
contributed  1,0002. ,  and  he  believed  on  no 
occasion  had  that  right  rev.  Prelate  been 
deficient  in  supporting  all  subscriptions  of 
a  similar  nature.  A  rev.  gentleman,  a 
friend  of  his  own,  had,  in  the  district  and 
town  in  which  he  resided,  collected  in  the 
last  ten  years  no  less  a  sum  than  100,0002. ; 
and  the  same  clergyman,  the  Vicar  of  Leeds, 
had  brought  forward  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  deprive  himself  of  half  the  income  de- 
rived from  his  incumbency  in  order  to  in- 
crease tho  incomes  of  the  working  clergy; 
and  yet  he  had  met  with  much  opposition, 
and  had  been  threatened  with  an  action 
for  doing  so.      These  difficulties  would 
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show  the  necessity  that  existed  for  having 
the  whole  suhject  royiewed,  as  well  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  powers  of  the  Com- 
missioners, as  with  respect  to  a  new  ap- 
propriation of  the  Church  revenues.  He 
could  not  vote  for  the  resolutions,  more 
particularly  the  third  one,  in  its  present 
form;  but  he  did  not  think  the  time  that 
had  been  occupied  in  the  discussion  was 
altogether  lost,  as  it  had  elicited  the  almost 
unanimous  feeling  of  the  House  that  im- 
mediate consideration  should  be  bestowed 
upon  a  revision  of  the  existing  system. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  have  heard 
with  great  pleasure  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down.  I  have 
heard  it  with  more  pleasure  because  I  think 
it  is  calculated  to  induce  the  House  to 
come  to  a  decision,  and  thereby  shorten 
this  debate.  The  hon.  Gentleman  has 
said  that  ho  does  not  consider  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  moved  these  resolutions 
is  well  founded  in  the  supposition  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  has  not  been  complied 
with.  He  thinks  that,  although  the  Act 
may  be  defective,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  those  who  have  had  to  carry 
it  into  execution  have  not  earnestly  ap- 
plied themselves  to  that  task  ;  and  there- 
fore he  is  of  opinion  that  the  censure  which 
the  hon.  Mover  would  cast  upon  them  is 
not  well  founded;  and,  being  of  this  opin- 
ion, the  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  he 
cannot  vote  for  the  resolutions  that  have 
been  proposed.  Now,  whatever  view  we 
may  take  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  come  to  a  right  and  sound  decision  ; 
and  that  no  one  who  has  attentively  per- 
used the  Act  can  come  to  any  other  deci- 
sion. Undoubtedly  the  question  as  to  the 
framing  of  that  Act  of  Parliament,  and  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  incomes  of  the 
bishops  are  to  be  settled,  is  a  question  of 
very  great  difficulty.  Although  it  may  be 
easy  to  perceive  defects  in  the  present 
mode,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  other 
modes  which  were  suggested  were  sub- 
ject to  very  great  objections  ;  objections 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry  to  recommend  the  mode 
which  is  at  present  adopted.  For  in- 
stance, if  you  say  that  bishops  shall  at 
all  events  pay  into  the  hands  of  certain 
Commissioners  all  the  revenues  derived 
from  their  estates  beyond  a  certain  sum — 
8,0002.  or  5,000^.,  as  it  may  be— which 
you  agree  to  allow  them  for  their  income, 
it  is  evident  that  you  thereby  deprive  them 
of  all  motive  for  taking  due  care  of  the 


estates  which  are  submitted  to  their  su- 
perintendence; while  on  the  other  hand,  if 
you  say  that  there  shall  be  one  common 
fund  out  of  which  a  certain  amount  shall 
be  paid  to  each  bishop  as  his  stated  in- 
come, then  that  will  be  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection that  the  bishops  would  be  mere 
stipendiaries;  that  the  character  which  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  had 
hitherto  borne  would  be  entirely  changed; 
and  that  they  would  be  holding  their  in- 
comes upon  a  very  different  tenure  from 
what  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  would 
bo  receiving  salaries  in  that  very  manner 
to  which  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  has  so  much  ob- 
jected. It  being  the  fact,  then,  that  there 
are  such  objections  to  those  different  modes 
I  have  mentioned,  I  will  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  deny  that  there  have  been  some  grare 
objections  to  the  mode  which  has  been 
actually  adopted.  I  say  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  intention 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  or  in  accordance 
with  its  spirit,  that  a  bishop  to  whom  a 
certain  amount  of  income  has  been  aUotted, 
should  receive  a  sum  greatly  exceeding 
the  sum  so  assigned  to  him.  So,  on  the 
other  hand,  great  difficulties  must  arise 
when  you  say  that  a  bishop  shall  pay  over 
a  certain  sum  to  Commissioners  out  of  his 
estates  beyond  the  amount  of  his  allotted 
income,  although  it  may  be  that  those 
estates  do  not  yield  any  such  surplus  re- 
venue. And  the  difficulty  is  greatly  in- 
creased if  you  subject  the  bishop  to  an 
action  at  law  to  compel  him  to  pay  over 
that  sum,  in  order  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment might  be  complied  with.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  introduced  this  Motion 
said  that  the  Bishop  of  Durham  should 
have  8,0002.  a  year,  and  not  take  the 
chance  of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  his 
property,  which  in  some  years  might 
amount  to  as  much  as  16,0002.  I  was  in 
the  Commission  when  the  bishopric  of 
Durham  fell  vacant,  and  the  present 
Bishop  of  Durham  left  the  matter  entirely 
to  the  Commissioners.  I  remember  that 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  the  agent  of 
the  former  Bishop  of  Durham  came  before 
the  Commissioners,  and  was  told  what  was 
the  sum  which  the  Commissioners  proposed 
should  be  paid  by  the  new  bishop.  That 
gentleman  thought  it  would  be  imposing  a 
great  difficulty  on  the  bishop,  and  he  was 
not  prepared  to  consent  the  bishop  should 
pay  over  that  sum.  However,  the  Com- 
missioners decided  that  that  sum'^houldbe 
paid  over,  and  the  new  Bbhop  of  Durham 
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agreed  to  pay  it,  and  never  raised  a  ques- 
tion as  to  any  other  arrangement  being 
made.  1  recollect  a  proposition  being  made 
to  the  Commissioners  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Ely,  and  it  was  one  which  showed  that  the 
arrangements  sometimes  made  were  disad- 
vantageous to  the  bishops.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  income  of  the  see  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  amounted  to  7,500?.  The 
sum  assigned  to  that  bishopric  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  was  5,000?.,  and  it  was  there- 
fore arranged  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely  should - 
pay  over  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners 2,500?.  The  Bishop  paid  this  sum 
for  two  or  three  years;  but  finding  that  his 
income  did  not  afford  him  the  means  of 
paying  so  large  a  sum  as  2,500?.,  he  said 
to  the  Commissioners,  "  1  should  be  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  take  the  whole 
property  into  your  own  hands  and  pay  over 
5,000?.  to  me,  rather  than  require  me  to 
pay  you  2,500?.,  which  I  have  not  the 
means  of  doing."  It  is  possible  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  moved  these  reso- 
lutions may  have  heard  some  story  of  this 
kind,  and  have  confounded  it  with  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  With  regard  to 
the  proposition  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  the  Commissioners 
would  have  been  precluded  by  the  Act  from 
acceding  to  it.  It  is,  however,  a  proof 
that  there  are  inconveniences  on  both  sides. 
As  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  can  get  the  House  to  agree  to 
his  resolutions,  I  hope  he  will  be  induced 
to  withdraw  them.  Although  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  may  not  have  been  car- 
ried out  according  to  the  intention  of  Par- 
liament, yet  all  those  who  have  read  the 
Act  must  agree  that  its  provisions  have 
been  carried  into  effect  so  far  as  the  Com- 
missioners are  concerned;  and  I  can  only 
say  that  I  will  not  pledge  myself  to  bring  in 
any  Bill  to  change  the  present  mode 
of  distribution  of  the  funds  under  the  con- 
trol of  those  Commissioners.  I  should  bo 
very  glad  if  any  mode  conld  be  devised 
which,  upon  the  whole,  would  be  better 
than  the  present;  but  as  I  do  not  know  of 
any,  I  will  not  take  any  step  to  alter  the 
present  method  until  I  see  my  way  clearly. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  that  whether  the  surplus 
fund  be  16,000?.  a  year,  or  26,000?.  a  year, 
the  money  might  be  most  usefully  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.  I  agree 
with  him,  as  I  did  last  year  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  when 
speaking  on  this  sidnect,  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  episcow  superintendence  for 


the  increasing  population  of  this  country ; 
and  I  agree  likewise  with  both  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  that  with  regard  to  the  working 
clergy,  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
are  very  deficiently  supplied  with  the  spi- 
ritual aid  of  a  working  clergy.  '  This  I  say 
without  entering  into  any  question  with 
regard  to  Church  property.  I  agree  with 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  surplus,  there  are  quite  enough  de- 
mands for  its  appropriation  for  maintain- 
ing a  zealous  working  clergy.  But  it  will  be 
for  Parliament  to  consider  at  a  future  time 
whether  any  alteration  or  improvement  can 
be  made  in  the  arrangements  laid  down  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  distribution 
of  these  funds. 

Lord  R.  GROSVENOR  said,  that  hav- 
ing listened  attentively  to  the  debate,  he 
did  not  think  the  third  resolution  was 
either  sound  in  law  or  correct  in  fact;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  he  could  wish  his  hon. 
Friend  to  withdraw  his  Motion.  If  his 
hon.  Friend  were  to  go  to  a  division,  he 
would  not  be  supported  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  importance  of  the  subject  deserved, 
and  his  cause  would  rather  be  injured  than 
advanced. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  did  not  think  that 
the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  had  been  carried  out  by  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  He  agreed 
in  the  resolutions  of  his  hon.  Colleague, 
which  alleged  that  the  intention  of  the  Le- 
gislature was  to  give  a  fixed  and  known 
income  to  the  bishops,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners had  failed  in  carrying  out  that 
intention.  He  had  always  considered  that 
the  property  of  the  Church  was  held  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  State;  but  now 
it  seemed  the  opinion  prevailed  that  it  was 
the  private  property  of  the  •  Mshops  and 
those  belonging  to  the  Church.  There 
had  been  an  appropriation  clause  applied 
to  one  part  of  the  kingdom — Ireland  ;  and 
by  this  very  Act  the  same  principle  was 
applied  to  this  part  of  the  kingdom — Eng- 
land ;  why,  therefore,  should  his  hon.  Col- 
league withdraw  his  Motion?  He  had 
made  out  a  perfectly  plain  case,  that  a 
great  abuse  existed,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  remedied.  Was  the  noble  Lord  pre- 
pared to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  the  Com- 
mission? The  Commission  consisted  of 
forty-eight  Members,  and  was  therefore 
perfectly  unworkable.  There  were  twenty- 
six  ecclesiastics  and  twenty-two  laymen; 
that  threw  a  great  preponderance  into  the 
hands  of  the  bishops.  What  was  the  at- 
tendance of  the  members  of  that  Commis* 
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sion  ?  The  attendance  of  tlie  eecksiastical 
members  preponderated  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  one  over  the  attendance  of  the 
lay  members.  The  bishops  had  attended 
1,500  times,  while  the  lay  members  had 
only  attended  500  times.  As  a  proof  that 
even  twenty-six  ecclesiastics  were  an  un- 
workable body,  he  would  refer  the  House 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
where  they  would  find  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  ignorance  of  that  right  rev. 
Prelate  of  what  was  going  on  before  the 
Commission  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
The  whole  business,  in  fact,  appeared  to 
be  transacted  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  John 
Meadows  White,  attorney,  who,  he  be- 
lieved, was  a  man  of  station,  integrity,  and 
honour;  but  who,  of  course,  naturally  en- 
tertained his  own  views  of  the  subjects 
that  came  before  him  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board.  As  another  proof  that  the  Com- 
mission required  to  be  reconstructed,  the 
hon.  Member  stated,  that  many  of  the 
Commissioners  declared  their  ignorance  of 
the  diflPerence  between  a  tabular  and  a 
marketable  value  when  required  to  place 
an  estimate  on  leasehold  property  with 
which  they  had  to  deal ;  and  yet  it  was 
shown  that  these  very  Commissioners  sold 
by  one  table  and  bought  by  another;  in 
short,  they  sold  dear  and  bought  cheap. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  succeeded  in  calling 
the  attention  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners themselves  to  abuses  of  which  they 
were  ignorant.  In  conclusion  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  if  the  Government,  instead  of 
being  the  first  to  remedy  any  evils  which 
were  known  to  exist,  left  them  to  be  ex- 
posed by  independent  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  diminish  the  respect  in 
which  he  hoped  the  Church  would  always 
be  held  in  this  country. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
had  entered  so  fully  and  so  ably  into  what 
was  the  real  subject  uuder  discussion,  that 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  trouble  the 
House  with  many  observations;  but  when 
hon.  Members  complained  of  abuses,  he 
must  observe,  that  those  persons  were  the 
most  likely  to  prevent  the  correction  of 
abuses  who  endeavoured  to  create  an  im- 
pression that  all  the  substantial  reforms 
which  had  been  effected  were  utterly  in- 
efficient. The  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House  was  an  acute  lawyer, 
as  he  had  shown  by  the  analysis  of  the 
papers  in  his  hand,  as  well  as  by  the  ques- 
tions which  he  had  proposed  in  the  Com- 
mittee upstairs ;  but  he  had  not  exhibited 


any  of  the  judicial  character  which  otlghi 
to  be  the  attribute  of  a  learlied  Gentlemaiii 
The  Motion  before  the  House  was  a  direct 
censure  upon  the  members  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commission  for  not  having  ful- 
filled what  the  hon.  Member  supped  id 
be  the  intentions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  the  hon.  Member  said  that  he  #as 
prepared  to  support  that  vote  of  censtira 
upon  him  (Mr.  Goulbum)  and  his  Col- 
leagues in  the  Commission,  because  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Gorem- 
ment  would  not  promise  to  inthkluee 
some  Bill  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
recommended  him  to  bring  forward.  For 
no  other  reason  than  that,  the  hon.  Geii- 
tleman  thought  he  was  justified  in  passing 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  a  Cotninission  wliiw 
had  literally  and  strictly  fulfilled  the  vtt^ 
visions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
hon.  Member  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  of 
what  was  the  intention  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament ;  but  that  was  beside  the  questiob. 
The  Commissioners  were  called  upon  sim- 
ply to  fulfil  the  directions  of  the  Act ;  but 
there  were  in  that  Commission  persons  as 
cognizant  of  the  law,  and  as  capable  of 
construing  an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  the 
hon.  Member;  and,  acting  upon  their  ad- 
vice, the  Conunission  had  given  effect  to 
the  law.  The  question  raised  was  not, 
whether  the  constitution  of  the  Commis- 
sion ought  to  be  altered ;  but  a  direct  at- 
tack was  made  upon  the  character  of 
Commissioners  who  had  applied  themselres 
assiduously  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
without  reward  or  remuneration,  except 
that  which  was  to  be  found  in  the  satisfac- 
tion which  was  to  be  derived  from  carrying 
into  eflfect  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mi- 
nistration of  the  Established  Church  in 
this  country.  After  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
follow  the  hon.  Member  who  had  intro- 
duced the  Motion.  The  hon.  Member  pos- 
sessed on  this,  as  he  did  on  a  former  Occa- 
sion, a  great  advantage.  If  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber chose  in  private  to  go  through  the  la- 
bour of  analysing  voluminous  and  compli- 
cated accounts  extending  from  1831  to 
1837,  and  again  to  1843,  with  the  view  of 
drawing  inferences  from  them  prejudicial 
to  the  character  of  individuals,  he  defied 
any  man,  however  ingenious,  to  overthrow 
the  array  of  figures  and  facts  thus  pre- 
sented, with  no  other  opportunity  for  ex- 
amining them  than  was  afibrded  during 
the  current  debate,  if,  however^  he  might 
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judge  of  ihe  hon.  Member's  accutacj  by 
that  which  he  exhibited  last  Session,  when 
he  applied  figures  to  another  subject,  he 
could  not  form  a  high  estimate  of  it,  for 
upon  that  occasion  the  hon.  Member  fell 
into  gross  inaccuracies  with  respect  to 
figures,  and  seriously  misunderstood  the 
documents  to  which  he  referred,  and  which 
were,  in  some  respects,  the  same  as  those 
to  which  he  had  that  night  directed  his 
attention.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  espe- 
cially attacked  the  ecclesiastical  portion  of 
the  Commission;  and  he  (Mr.  Goulbum) 
must  say  that,  if  ever  there  was  an  unjust 
attack  made  upon  an  indiyidual,  it  was 
that  which  the  hon.  Member  had  directed 
against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for 
his  conduct  on  the  original  Commission  of 
Inquiry.  The  hon.  Member  distinctly 
stated  to  the  House  that,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  reduce  the  incomes  of  the  bi- 
shops and  archbishops,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  proposed  that  the  reduction  of 
the  income  of  his  see  should  not  take  place 
during  his  lifetime.  Now,  he  could  inform 
the  hon.  Member  that  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  came  to  the  decision  that  with 
the  see  of  Canterbury  the  reduction  of  in- 
come should  be  prospective,  instead  of  im- 
mediate— a  course  which  reformers  on  the 
hon.  Member's  side  of  the  House  always 
maintained  was  the  proper  one  to  be  taken, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  Church. 
The  hon.  Member  also  stated  that  the  Bi- 
shop of  Rochester  received  3,700?.  a  year, 
in  violation  of  the  law.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber's statement  was  no  better  founded  with 
respect  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  than  it 
was  with  respect  to  the  Primate.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Commission  was  that  the  smal- 
ler bishopries  should  no  longer  hold  large 
preferments  in  commendam,  as  had  here- 
tofore been  the  practice,  in  order  to  aug- 
ment the  incomes  of  those  sees.  It  was 
notorious  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  in 
possession  of  two  preferments,  namely,  the 
deanery  of  Woodford,  and  the  rectory  of 
Bromley,  which  he  surrendered  in  order  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  as  regarded 
income,  as  that  on  which  his  successor 
would  stand.  The  question  wasi  whether 
the  Commissioners  ought  to  be  censured 
on  account  of  defects  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  The  hon.  Member  who  spoke  last 
was  of  opinion  that  they  ought;  but  he 
was  sure  the  House  would  take  a  different 
view  of  tho  case,  and  would  not  visit  with 
censure  men  who  had  faithfully  discharged 
their  duty,  because  ^ey  had  not  fulfilled 
all  the  expectttijnfl  JHhich  some  hon.  Gen- 


tlemen entertained,  not  of  what  the  Act  tf 
Parliament  would  effect,  but  of  what  it 
might  be  made  to  effect  hel'eafter.  As  to 
the  larger  question  of  the  origin  and  title 
of  church  property,  the  present  was  not 
the  time  to  enter  upon  it.  It  was  etough 
for  him  now  to  deprecate  the  course  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  taken  in  attacking 
the  character  of  the  Commissioliers,  alid 
to  throw  himself  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Commission  upon  the  justice  df  the 
House^  conscious  that  they  had  faitlifullj 
discharged  their  duty,  and  fulfilled  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  HE  YWOOD  suggested,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty  felt  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
might  be  obviated,  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
CockermoUth  would  consent  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  concluding  part  of  his  last  resolu- 
tion. He  believed  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  had  fully  and  fairly  done 
their  duty  according  to  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  construction  of  the  Act.  Many  hon. 
Members  would  be  enabled  to  support  the 
resolutions  if  they  were  modified.  Instead 
of  the  words,  •*  That  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  6  and  7  William  IV.,  c.  77,  so  far  as 
relates  to  episcopal  incomes,  have  not  been 
carried  out  according  to  the  intentions  of 
Parliament,*'  he  would  suggest  the  substi- 
tution of  these  words  :  **  That  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Statute  6  and  7  William  IV., 
c.  77,  require  the  serious  consideration  and 
revision  of  Parliament."  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  consent  to  this  alteration,  he 
should  be  happj  to  rote  for  his  resolu- 
tions. 

Mr,  HORSMAN  believed  the  authority 
upon  which  he  had  made  the  statement 
respecting  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  could 
be  relied  on;  but  after  what  haA  passed  he 
had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  had 
been  misinformed;  he  therefore  begged  to 
retract  the  expression  which  he  had  ap- 
plied to  the  right  rev.  Prelate's  supposed 
conduct,  and  to  express  his  sorrow  for 
having  used  it.  He  felt  strongly  on  this 
question,  because  he  was  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  having  the  ecclesiastical 
funds  administered  for  religious  purposes; 
and  when  he  saw  those  funds  squandered, 
as  he  maintained  they  had  been  by  tho 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  he  would  not 
be  deterred  from  denouncing  the  abuse  by 
the  imputation  of  being  an  enemy  to  tho 
Church.  The  statement  and  Motion  which 
he  had  made,  appeared  to  have  been  much 
misunderstood.  It  was  difficult  to  make  a 
statement  which  consisted  almost  entirely 
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of  figures  interesting,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  render  it  interesting;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  very  easy  for  any  person 
possessing  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  ability  of 
the  Home  Secretary  to  mystify  and  con- 
fuse such  a  statement.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  very  ingeniously  placed  the 
Motion  in  a  false  light;  and  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  last  ad- 
dressed the  House,  as  well  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford,  had  adopted  the  con- 
struction which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
put  upon  it.  He  had  not  cast  any  reflec- 
tion on  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
for  not  doing  what  the  Act  of  Parliament 
would  not  permit  them  to  do,  but  for  hav- 
ing done  wrong  in  making  payment  in  ex- 
cess in  the  eight  different  cases  which  he 
had  mentioned  in  his  opening  speech.  The 
returns  to  which  he  had  referred  were 
made  by  the  Commissioners  themselves  to 
themselves,  and  therefore  it  was  hard  to 
blame  him  for  using  them.  He  must  con- 
fess, that,  speaking  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  as  a  public  board,  he 
thought  they  had  not  performed  their  duty 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  general  satis- 
faction to  the  public;  and  ho  was  not  singu- 
lar in  that  opinion.  The  Board  was  com- 
posed of  upwards  of  fifty  individuals,  com- 
prising many  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  public 
was,  that  while  they  had  limited  the  rights 
of  patrons,  and  had  imposed  restrictions 
on  the  working  clergy,  when  their  own  af- 
fairs had  been  concerned  they  had  not 
adopted  any  measure  which  had  not  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  their  own  wealth, 
of  augmenting  their  own  power,  and  of 
adding  to  their  own  patronage.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
had  stated  that,  on  a  former  occasion,  he 
(Mr.  Horsman)  had  made  charges  against 
tlio  Commissioners  which  were  founded  on 
incorrect  information.  He  (Mr.  Horsman) 
must  say,  if  such  were  the  case,  he  was 
greatly  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, or  some  other  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  who  occupied  a 
seat  in  that  House,  had  not  at  once  risen 
to  impugn  his  statements.  He  (Mr. 
Horsman)  certainly  thought  it  would  have 
been  more  fair  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  contradicted  the  statements  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  than  to  come  for- 
ward now  with  a  sweeping  assertion  that  a 
speech  which  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  made 
during  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  six 
months  ago,  contained  many  inaccuracies. 


which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  notice.  The  object 
which  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  was  desirooB  of 
accomplishing  was  to  place  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  under  a  better  system  of  ad- 
ministration. He  must  express  his  sor* 
prise  at  the  epithets  which  had  been  ap- 
plied by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Home 
Secretary  to  Gentlemen  who,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  effect  this  object,  were  only 
carrying  out  the  principles  which  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  professed 
before  he  came  into  office.  If  he  (Mr. 
Horsman)  could  entertain  any  hope  that 
Government  would  take  up  the  subject,  he 
would  most  willingly  leave  the  matter  in 
their  hands,  and  would  at  once  withdraw 
his  Motion.  He  might  add  that  he  was 
quite  ready  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Lancashire  (Mr.  Heywood). 

Sir  G.  grey  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  wholly  misunderstood  him. 
What  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  had  said  two  or 
three  years  ago  referred  exclusively  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Commission.  He  had 
stated  that  he  thought  the  constitution  of 
the  Commission  required  alteration.  Since 
he  had  been  in  office,  a  Bill  had  been  in- 
troduced with  a  view  to  effect  that  object ; 
a  Committee  of  the  House  had  been  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  Session  to  consider 
the  matter;  and  he  believed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Malton  had  given  notice  of  a  Motion 
for  renewing  that  Committee. 

Mr.  goulburn  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth  (Mr.  Horsman)  seem- 
ed to  think  it  extraordinary  that  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  no  hon.  Gentleman  had  risen 
at  the  moment  to  correct  the  errors  con- 
tained in  the  hon.  Gentleman's  statements 
of  figures.  He  might  observe,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  to-night  reserved  for 
his  reply  an  entirely  new  set  of  statements, 
to  which,  if  they  had  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  evening,  a  satisfactory 
reply  might  have  been  given. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  considered  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  sanction  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  abuse  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission;  but 
he  thought  it  was  impossible  for  the  House 
to  affirm  the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cockermouth,  unless  they  were  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  as  that 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  (Mr.  Brotherton) 
considered  that  the  House  ought  not  too 
hastily  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the 
Commissioners,  and  he  certainly  could  not 
give  his  support  to  the  resoktions. 
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Mr.  HORSMAN  did  not  wish  to  press 
those  portions  of  his  resolutions  which  im- 
plied a  censure  upon  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  considered  it  his 
imperative  duty  to  object  to  the  adoption 
of  the  change  in  these  resolutions  suggest- 
ed by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Lanca- 
shire (Mr.  Hejwood).  He  did  so  on  the 
ground  that  if  that  suggestion  were  adopt- 
ed, the  question  would  assume  a  com- 
pletely new  form.  He  also  considered  that 
the  resolutions  were  objectionable  on  gene- 
ral principles;  for  they  would  pledge  the 
Houso  to  an  opinion  respecting  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  be- 
fore hon.  Gentlemen  had  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  revision  was 
to  be  carried  out. 

Previous  question  negatived  on  the  two 
first  resolutions. 

Dr.  BOWRING  moved  that  the  words 
in  the  third  resolution,  "have  not  been 
carried  out  according  to  the  intentions  of 
Parliament,"  be  replaced  by  the  words 
'*  require  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

Mr.  HORSMAN  withdrew  his  resolu- 
tion, and  the  amended  resolution  was  put 
as  a  substantive  Motion,  upon  which  the 
House  divided: — Ayes  65;  Noes  130: 
Majority  65. 
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CabbeU,  B.  B.  Norroys,  Sir  D.  J. 

Campbell,  hon.  W.  F.  O'Brien,  J. 

Cardwell,  E.  O'Brien,  Sir  L. 

Carter,  J.  B.  Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S.  Packe,  C.  W. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Paget,  Lord  C. 

Clive,  Visct.  Palmer,  R. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B.  Palmerston,  Visct. 

Codrington,  Sir  W.  Parker,  J. 

Cowper,  hon.  W.  F.  Peel,  Col. 

Cubitt,  W.  Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 

Deering,  J.  Prime,  R. 

Disraeli,  B.  Raphael.  A. 

Drummond,  H.  Rendlcsham,  Lord 

Dundas,  Adm.  Repton,  G.  W.  J. 

Dundas,  Sir  D.  Ricardo,  0. 

Elliot,  hon.  J.  E.  Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

Farrer,  J.  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A.  Russell,  F.  C.  H. 

Fitzroy,  hon.  H.  Sandars,  G. 

Forbes,  W.  Seymer,  H.  K. 

Fox,  R.  M.  Sibthorp,  Col. 

Freestun,  Col.  Smythe,  hon.  G. 

French,  F.  Somerville,rt.hn.  SirW. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M.  Stanley,  hon.  E.  J. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W.  Stanley,  E. 

Glyn,  G.  C.  Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 

Godson,  R.  Stuart,  H. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H.  Talfourd,  Serj. 

Grace,  0.  D.  J.  Turner,  G.  J. 

Greene,  T.  Urquhart,  D. 

Grenfell,  C.  W.  Vane,  Lord  H. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Verney,  Sir  II. 

Ilaggitt,  F.  R.  Waddington,  II.  S. 

Hall,  Col.  Ward,  H.  G. 

Ilallyburton,  Lord  J.  F.  Watkins.'Col.  L. 

Harris,  hon.  Capt.  Westhead,  J.  P. 

Hay,  Lord  J.  Willcox,  B.  M. 

Heathcote,  Sir  W.  Willoughby.  Sir  H. 

Herbert,  H.  A.  Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C.  Wyld,  J. 

Hildyard.  R.  C.  Wyvill,  M. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 

Hood,  Sir  A.  tellers. 

Hope,  Sir  H.  T.  Tufoell.  H. 

IngUs,  Sir  R.  H.  Hill,  Lord  M. 

House  adjourned  at  Eleven  o'clock, 
20 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Wednesday,  December  15,  1847. 

MiwcTKS.]    Took  the  Oaths.— The  Earl  of  Beverle]r> 

Public  Bills.— 1^  Public  Works  (Ireland). 
2*  Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland) ;  Railwayi. 

PKTITIOX8  Prbsbwtko.  By  Lord  Famham*  and  Um  Barlt 
of  Malmasbury,  and  St  Germans,  flrom  Suffolk,  and  le- 
veral  other  places,  for  the  Imposition  of  HeaTj  Fines  on 
all  Roman  Catholia  Priests  who  shall  Denounce  Persons 
fktnn  the  Altar.— By  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  from  Southampton,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities.— 
By  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Arom  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians of  the  Dungarron  Union,  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Laws. — From  the  UniTersity  of  Ola^w,  for 
the  Abolition  of  Tests  in  Scotch  Universities. 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  mored 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Crime  and  Out- 
rage (Ireland)  Bill,  observing  that  he  would 
reserve  his  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  measure,  and  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  its  introduction,  until  to- 
morrow. 

Bill  read  2*,  and  ordered  to  be  com- 
mitted to-morrow. 

RAILWAYS  BILL. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  rose  to  move  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Railways  Bill.  The 
noble  Earl  said  that  a  question  had  arisen 
as  to  how  far  the  expenditure  required  for 
the  completion  of  railways  had  occasioned 
the  recent  commercial  distress;  but,  with- 
out going  into  that  question,  he  thought 
there  could  bo  no  doubt  that  when  com- 
mercial distress  had  set  in,  and  when  there 
was  a  scarcity  of  money,  the  competition 
of  rival  companies  in  the  money  market 
was  likely  to  aggravate  very  considerably 
any  pressure  that  might  exist.  The  object 
of  this  Bill  was  to  enable  railway  compa- 
nies, on  application  to  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners, to  obtain  a  warrant  empower- 
ing them  to  extend  the  time  for  complet- 
ing their  works  for  two  years.  The  Bill 
also  provided  that,  in  assessing  compensa- 
tion to  the  owners  of  land,  regard  should 
be  had  to  any  loss  which  they  might  sus- 
tain in  consequence  of  such  delay;  and  that 
new  companies  should  not  commence  their 
works  without  the  consent  of  three-fifths 
of  the  shareholders. 

Lord  STANLEY  considered  that  the 
object  proposed  to  be  attained  by  this  Bill 
was  a  good  one — that  object  being  that, 
where  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  capital  upon  railway  works  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  carelessness  of 
Parliament,  the  period  for  such  expendi- 
ture might  bo  spread  over  a  considerable 


period  of  time.  But  though  he  approved 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  entertained 
some  objections  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Manj 
noble  Lords  might  be  aware  that,  during 
the  construction  of  a  railway,  not  only 
were  persons  possessing  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  works  subjected  to  great 
annoyance  and  inconvenience,  but  a  moat 
demoralising  influence  was  produced  upon 
the  neighbouring  population;  and  he  con- 
sidered that  the  longer  the  time  they  al- 
lowed for  the  completion  of  railway  workB, 
the  greater  would  be  that  annoyance  to 
landlords,  and  the  more  serious  we  demo- 
ralisation of  the  labourers.  In  case  of  the 
construction  of  a  railway  in  an  agricultnral 
district,  the  plan  of  cultivation  to  be  adopt- 
ed must  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  tiie 
completion  of  the  works;  and  if  the  com- 
pletion of  railways  was  to  be  deferred  for 
a  period  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  yean, 
an  almost  entire  stop  must  be  put  to  the 
progress  of  agricultural  improvement  dar- 
ing that  period  in  many  districts.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  object  contemplated 
by  the  Government  might  be  very  gener» 
ally  effected  if  they  gave  to  the  Railway 
Board  the  power,  not  of  extending  the 
whole  period  during  which  the  works  should 
be  in  progress,  but  of  suspending,  for  a 
given  period,  the  time  at  wnich  the  works 
should  be  commenced.  He  considered  that, 
instead  of  allowing  the  railway  companies 
additional  time  for  the  completion  of  their 
lines,  the  Railway  Board  should  be  em- 
powered to  say  to  the  proprietors  and  oc- 
cupiers of  land,  "  You  shall  be  secure  from 
any  interruption  for  the  next  two  years, 
for,  until  the  expiration  of  that  time,  the 
powers  conferred  by  Parliament  on  such  a 
railway  company  shall  not  be  exercised.'* 
He  (Lord  Stanley)  must  say  that  he  thought, 
in  the  case  of  railway  companies  who  had 
obtained  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  who  hftd 
not  yet  entered  into  contracts  for  any  part 
of  their  works,  the  restrictions  imposea  by 
this  Bill  were  not  quite  so  stringent  as  had 
been  represented.  The  Bill  did  not  re- 
quire the  consent  of  three-fifths  of  the 
shareholders  in  any  company  before  the 
works  were  commenced,  but  only  the  con- 
sent of  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
shareholders  who  sont  answers  to  the  ap* 
plications  for  their  consent ;  so  that  a  com- 
pany might  be  enabled  to  go  on  with  ita 
works,  though  only  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  of  shareholders  might  give  their 
assent  to  such  a  course.  He  thought  it 
would  bo  much  better  to  require  tbftt  be- 
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fore  anj  new  railway  was  commenced, 
the  consent,  not  of  three-fiftbs  of  the  pro- 
prietors who  sent  answers,  but  of  a  ma- 
joritj  of  the  shareholders,  should  be  ob- 
tained. 

LoBD  MONTE AGLE  concurred  in  the 
suggestions  of  the  noble  Lord,  more  espe- 
cifJlj  in  that  relating  to  the  expediency  of 
haying  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
shareholders  in  the  case  alluded  to.  He 
regretted  to  hear  something  like  a  degree 
of  doubt  thrown  out  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
tent of  railway  speculation  had  or  had  not 
contributed  to  the  commercial  pressure, 
for  ho  had  thought  it  had  been  admitted, 
almost  universally,  that  the  enormous 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  railways  had 
been  one  of  the  most  prominent  causes  of 
that  pressure.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
what  they  were  now  doing  by  the  present 
Bill  was  shutting  the  stable  door  after  the 
steed  had  gone.  He  gave  notice  that  at  a 
future  opportunity  he  would,  unless  the 
subject  was  taken  up  by  some  other  Peer, 
introduce,  with  a  view  of  correcting  some 
of  the  evils  consequent  on  mismanagement 
in  railway  affairs,  a  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
effectual  audit  of  railway  accounts,  giving 
to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shareholders 
in  any  company,  when  the  accounts  were 
submitted  to  them,  a  right  to  apply  to  the 
Railway  Conunissioners  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  authoritative  and  impartial 
auditor. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  assured  the  no- 
ble Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  that  his  sug- 
gestions would  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Bill  read  2*. 
House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  December  15,  1847. 

Mf mrrn.]  Pobuc  Bills.'-3<>  and  pmaj  :^PubUc  Works 
(IreluMl). 

PirmowM  PniBBirrBD.  By  Mveral  hon.  Memben,  tram 
a  great  number  of  placet,  for  and  against  the  Rcmoral 
or  Jewlah  DIsabiUties.— By  Mr.  ScholeSeld,  fjrom  Bir- 
mingham, against  the  Roman  Catholic  Charitable 
Trusto  BUL— By  Captain  Harrb.  and  Sir  W.  Heath- 
eote,  iVom  Southampton,  and  Mr.  Seymer,  ftt>m  Lyme 
Regis,  for  Inquiry  into  Uie  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
thoUc  Clergy  (Ireland).— By  Sir  R.  H.  loglU,  ftom  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Grand  Protestant  Associations  of  Loyal  Orange- 
men of  Nonrldi  and  AshtOD-under>Lyne,  for  Inquiry  in- 
to the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholie  Clergy  (Ireland), 
and  against  Uie  Roman  CathoUo  Relief  Bill— By  Mr. 
Oreenall,  (torn  London,  Mr.  W.  Long,  firom  Trowbridge, 
and  Mr.  Rieardo,  tnm  Middlasex,  for  Inquiry  into  the 
Case  of  the  Ri^ah  of  8atttta.-By  Messrs.  Hutt.  Vivian, 
and  Lewis,  fhm  several  fliMf,  for  a  Supenmiminon 
Fund  for  Poor  Law  OfltoMB. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  (IRELAND)  BELL. 

Mr.  FRENCH  moyed  the  Third  Read* 
ing  of  the  Public  Works  (Ireland)  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Goyemment  approved  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill,  and  considered  them 
likelj  to  effect  the  very  desirable  object  of 
completing  many  of  the  public  works  which 
had  been  commenced.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
Bill  which  the  Government  should  have  in- 
troduced and  made  themselves  responsible 
for. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, when  applied  to  by  a  deputation 
of  Irish  Members,  had  stated  that  the  Go* 
vemment  were  not  prepared  to  borrow 
money  for  completiug  these  works,  but 
were  ready,  as  repayments  were  made  for 
former  advances,  to  lend  the  money  again 
to  enable  the  Irish  counties  to  finish  the 
works.  He  was  then  asked,  whether 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  a  Bill  to 
enable  the  counties  to  go  on  with  the  works, 
and  whether  the  Government  would  bring 
it  in  ?  He  undertook  that  the  Government 
shoidd  see  that  the  Bill  was  properly  drawn, 
and  it  had  been  carefully  looked  through 
by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Irish  Office,  and 
by  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland;  but 
he  must  confess  that  he  was  anxious,  as 
so  much  reproach  had  been  cast  upon  Ire- 
land for  asking  money  from  this  country, 
that  in  this  case  the  Irish  Gentlemen  should 
have  the  credit  of  introducing  a  measure 
under  which  money  to  be  raised  by  them- 
selves was  to  be  spent  on  the  works  in 
question. 

Major  BLACKALL  would  not  have 
objected  to  that  if  the  Irish  Gentlemen 
had  had  the  credit  of  introducing  the  ori- 
ginal measure,  and  deciding  on  the  works 
to  be  selected  and  undertaken,  and  on  the 
mode  of  carrying  them  on;  but,  as  tho 
Government  had  the  discredit  of  having 
spoiled  the  roads,  they  might  take  upon 
themselves  the  task  of  finishing  them.  If 
it  was  intended  to  be  left  to  counties  now 
impoverished  to  raise  the  requisite  funds, 
the  country  would  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  communication  this  winter. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

COMMERCIAL    DISTRESS  —  NOMINATION 
OF  COMMITTEE. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  rising    to  move  the  first  name 
on  the  Committee  on  Commercial  Distress, 
which  happened,  he  said,  as  was  usual,  to 
be  his  own,  he  wished  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servaUons  in  consequence  of  what  had  been 
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said  on  a  former  night  on  the  subject  of 
the  composition  of  the  Committee.  The 
House  had  already  decided  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  consist  of  26  members,  and 
the  question  now  before  the  House  was, 
who  those  26  members  should  be.  Obser- 
vations had  been  made  as  to  the  omission 
of  certain  names  from  the  list  which  he 
had  proposed.  Several  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  of  opinion  that  other  hon.  Members 
than  those  whom  he  had  selected  ought 
to  be  on  the  Committee.  He  hoped  he 
should  be  acquitted  by  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men whose  names  had  been  suggested,  of 
any  want  of  respect  or  courtesy  in  not 
having  proposed  them  as  members  of  the 
Committee.  He  had  not  willingly  or  know- 
ingly omitted  any  name  which  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  he  felt  he  ought  to  have 
selected.  With  regard  to  the  composition 
of  a  Committee  of  this  kind,  he  agreed 
that  every  class  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
with  which  the  Committee  had  to  deal, 
ought,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  repre- 
sented. The  suggestions,  however,  that 
had  been  made,  must,  when  stated,  appear 
to  the  House  perfectly  impracticable.  It 
had  been  said  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
larger  number  of  Scotch  representatives, 
and  a  larger  number  of  Irish  representa- 
tives; that  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and 
the  manufacturing  districts  ought  to  be 
more  fully  represented;  that  more  Members 
who  were  themselves  employers  of  labour 
ought  to  be  on  the  Committee;  and  that 
the  East  India  interest  and  the  West  India 
interest  ought  also  to  be  more  fully  repre- 
sented. Now,  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
if  this  principle  were  to  be  adopted,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  form  a  Committee 
unless  its  numbers  were  greatly  increased 
beyond  what  the  House  had  already  deter- 
mined it  should  be.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
the  object  of  having  every  case  and  every 
view  of  the  subject  fully  placed  before 
them,  would  be  better  attained  by  calling 
parties  before  the  Committee  who  entertain- 
ed those  various  opinions,  and  examining 
them  in  regard  to  the  particular  views  they 
entertained  upon  the  subject  of  inquiry. 
He  perfectly  well  remembered  that  there 
appeared  before  the  Committee  of  1841 
two  gentlemen  who  were  deputed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Manchester  to 
attend  and  represent  the  opinions  which 
that  body  entertained.  The  same  course 
was  adopted  by  other  large  mercantile  in- 
terests in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  best  mode  of  eliciting 
different  opinions;  and  he  was  quite  sure 


that  there  would  be  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  now  about 
to  be  nominated  to  exclude  witnesses  of 
any  description.  The  most  important  ob- 
ject in  naming  the  Committee  was  to  select 
men  of  experience  and  judgment,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  form  a  sound 
and  impartial  opinion  upon  the  evidence 
adduced  before  them.  Although  he  could 
conceive  this  to  be  in  no  respect  a  party 
question,  yet  from  the  known  and  commonly 
recognised  composition  of  parties  in  that 
House,  he  believed  that  party  considera- 
tions afforded  in  some  measure  a  clue  as 
to  the  persons  to  be  appointed  on  a 
Committee  of  this  nature;  and  that  by 
common  consent,  certain  persons  who  were 
amongst  the  most  prominent  Members  on 
cither  side,  would  be  those  to  be  selected  to 
constitute  such  a  Committee.  He  had  taken 
a  few  leading  Members  of  the  Govemment, 
a  few  leading  Members  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  a  few  leading  Members  from 
among  those  Gentlemen  who,  when  their 
time  came,  would  in  all  probability  bold 
prominent  positions  in  the  next  Govern- 
ment. He  had  proposed  three  Members 
of  the  present  Cabinet,  whose  especial  du- 
ties were  concerned  in  the  finance  and 
trade  of  the  country — he  meant  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  himself.  His  noble 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  G.  Bcntinck)  pro- 
posed to  leave  out  the  name  of  the  Minis- 
ter whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  represent 
the  trade  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
think  he  should  have  properly  discharged 
his  duty  if  he  had  not  proposed  to  insert 
on  this  Committee  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  himself.  He  had  also 
proposed  to  insert  three  Members  of  the 
late  Government — Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr. 
Goulburn,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  all  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  Committee  of 
1841.  He  had  also  placed  on  the  Com- 
mittee the  names  of  three  Gentlemen  who, 
as  he  had  already  said,  would,  when  their 
time  came,  probably  occupy  high  office  in 
some  future  Government — he  meant  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
Herries.  He  did  not,  in  this  respect, 
think  that  any  one  could  find  fault 
with  the  selection  he  had  made.  There 
were  Gentlemen  representing  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  Government  of  the 
country.  He  now  came  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  that  all 
classes  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
currency  ought  to  be  fairly  represented  in* 
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the  Committee.  He  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend,  and  he  helieved  he  had  put  on  the 
Committee  men  of  every  variety  of  opinion 
on  that  Buhject.  He  would  point  out  how 
far  this  ohject  had  heon  effected.  Taking 
the  extreme  opinions  on  the  Bill  of  1844, 
namely,  those  who  advocated  an  inconver- 
tihle  and  depreciated  paper  currency,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  who  supported  the 
utmost  restriction  imposed  hy  the  Act  of 
1844,  on  the  other,  ho  would  mention,  as 
the  representative  of  the  former  opinion, 
Mr.  Spooner,  who  certainly  entertained 
opinions  as  far  removed  from  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844  as  possible.  Then 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  besides  going  great 
lengths  as  to  the  issue  of  paper,  represented 
an  opinion  favourable  to  the  establishment 
of  a  silver  standard,  or  a  double  standard  of 
gold  and  silver.  Next,  there  was  Mr. 
Hume,  who  represented  the  Scotch  sys- 
tem, or  what  was  called  the  free-trade  sys- 
tem of  banking.  That  opinion  prevailed 
in  Scotland,  and  was  advocated  by  many 
Gentlemen  on  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  of 
1844.  Another  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
the  currency,  which  had  been  expressed  in 
that  House,  was  that  which  advocated 
the  issue  of  11.  bank  notes.  His  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  had  put  on  the 
Votes  a  resolution  containing  the  opin- 
ion that  the  issuing  of  H.  notes  was  as 
safe  as  the  issuing  of  51.  notes.  In  point 
of  fact,  there  were  two  hon.  Gentlemen 
whose  names  he  had  proposed  who  were 
the  advocates  of  11.  notes.  Then  there 
was  another  and  more  modified  opinion, 
namely,  that  the  mere  convertibility  of  pa- 
per was  a  sufficient  protection  against  any 
over  issues,  and  that  the  Bill  of  1819  was 
quite  sufficient  without  the  Bill  of  1844. 
That  opinion  was  represented  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stamford; 
and  he  believed  it  was  also  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member-  for  Lynn. 
Lastly,  an  opinion  had  been  constantly  ex- 
pressed, not  only  last  Session,  but  also 
this  year,  that  even  if  the  Bill  of  1844 
were  maintained,  still  there  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced a  power  enabling  the  Government 
from  time  to  time  to  relax  the  restrictive 

C visions  of  that  Bill.  This  opinion  had 
n  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kendal,  and  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Huntingdon,  both  of  whose 
names  were  put  upon  the  Committee.  He 
was  not  aware  of  any  other  diversity  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  than 
what  he  had  enumerated.    Those  opinions 


ranged  from  the  extreme  points  of  an  in- 
convertible and  depreciated  paper  currency 
to  a  currency  based  upon  bullion  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  1844.  Now,  all  the 
names  he  had  mentioned  were  proposed  to 
be  put  upon  this  Committee.  He  believed 
that  the  Committee  embraced  persons  who 
fairly  and  fully  represented  every  possible 
shade  of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  He 
would  briefly  allude  to  one  or  two  other 
points.  It  had  been  said  that  Scotland 
was  not  fairly  represented  in  the  Commit- 
tee. Now,  he  himself  did  not  attach  much 
importance  to  having  members  from  par- 
ticular places,  provided  all  the  different 
opinions  were  represented  in  the  Commit- 
tee. But  it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Hume 
entertained  strong  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  resolutions  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  fully  represented  the  opinions 
entertained  by  the  bankers  of  Scotland. 
But  the  question  essentially  was,  whether 
there  should  be'  an  issue  of  notes  beyond  a 
certain  amount,  without  being  based  on  a 
deposit  of  bullion?  The  question  was 
essentially  the  same  in  all  three  countries. 
There  was,  however,  some  difference  of 
opinion  in  Scotland  between  different 
classes  of  banks;  and  in  order  that  there 
should  be  no  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Scotland,  he  had  proposed  the  name  of 
a  gentleman,  Mr.  Home  Drummond,  who 
was  a  director  of  one  of  the  chartered 
banks  in  Scotland.  In  respect  to  Ireland, 
he  had  proposed  the  name  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nent,  the  Member  for  Belfast.  There 
were  six  banks  of  issue  in  Ireland, 
three  of  which  were  in  Belfast,  and  five 
out  of  the  six  had  a  direct  interest  in 
Belfast;  he  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was 
very  proper  the  Member  for  that  town 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Committee.  It 
had  been  objected,  among  other  things,  that 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  was  over- 
represented  in  the  Committee.  Now,  it 
so  happened  that  he  was  connected  with 
that  riding;  but  holding  the  responsible 
situation  which  he  held,  he  could  not  at- 
tribute his  place  in  the  Committee  to  any 
connexion  with  the  West  Riding ;  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  should  be 
on  the  Committee,  whether  he  sat  for  a 
borough  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
or  for  any  borough  in  any  other  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions.  He  had  put  the 
name  of  Mr.  Cobden  on  the  Committee 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  his  being 
a  Member  for  the  West  Riding;  but  be- 
cause that  Gentleman  evinced  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  his  evidence  be- 
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fore  tho  Committee  of  1 841 ,  and  also  because 
be  believed  tbo  bon.  Member  to  be  a  most 
able  man  upon  all  matters  connected  witb 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  country, 
and  tbat  be  was  an  enlightened  represen- 
tative of  the  groat  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  country.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
any  disqualification  that  Mr.  Cobden  was 
no  longer  connected  with  trade.  What  was 
wanted  on  the  part  of  the  Conmiittee  was  a 
practical  knowledge  and  an  experience  of 
trade;  and  he  did  not  think  men  were  the 
less  qualified  to  come  to  a  sound  opinion 
on  any  subject  when  that  opinion  was  not 
likely  to  be  warped  by  their  own  individual 
interests.  There  was  one  Gentleman  con- 
nected with  the  West  Riding,  to  whom  he 
could  not  help  alluding,  ho  meant  Mr. 
Beckett,  the  Member  for  Leeds.  That 
Gentleman  represented  the  largest  ma- 
nufacturing town  in  tho  West  Riding,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  best  conduct- 
6il  banks  in  the  country.  He  did  not  know 
of  any  bank  which,  during  the  period  of 
commercial  distress,  extended  greater  as- 
sistance to  the  trading  interests  than  the 
Leeds  bank.  The  name  of  Alderman 
Thompson  was  also  on  the  proposed  Com- 
mittee. That  Gentleman  was  a  Bank  Di- 
rector, and  an  employer  of  labour  to  a  large 
extent,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  proper 
person  to  be  on  the  Committee.  But  those 
hon.  Members  who  complained  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  were  not  on  the 
Committee  who  employed  labour,  must  have 
overlooked  tho  names  of  Mr.  Hudson  and 
Mr.  Glyn.  Those  Gentlemen  were  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  greatest  railways 
in  the  country,  and  employed  more  work- 
men than  half  a  dozen  manufactories  put 
together.  Since,  too,  much  of  the  com- 
mercial distress  had  been  attributed  to  the 
large  investments  of  capital  in  railroads, 
he  thought  it  was  perfectly  fair  that  those 
Gentlemen  should  be  on  the  Committee. 
He  would  not  go  any  further  in  analysing 
tho  Committee.  lie  hoped,  that  if  the 
House  considered  he  had  constructed  the 
Committee  on  a  sound  principle,  he  should 
be  spared  discussing  the  propriety  of  pro- 
posing particular  names.  He  would  now 
state  what  he  thought  would  be  the  exact 
character  of  the  Committee  which  he  had 
selected.  In  the  first  place,  he  should  pro- 
pose that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Portsmouth  should  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.  lie  thought, 
no  choice  could  be  more  palatable  to  the 
House.  His  speech  in  the  late  discussion  was 
described  as  a  debate  in  itself,  and  he  did 


not  think  any  Gentleman  could  preside  oybt 
the  Committee  more  satisfactorily  to  tlie 
whole  House  than  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
He  would  now  read  over  the  names  of  the 
Committee  as  proposed  by  him,  distingaisL- 
ing  those  who  had  expressed  an  opinion 
favourable  to  the  Bill  of  1844;  those  who 
had  opposed  that  Bill,  or  had  expressed  a 
qualifying  opinion  respecting  it;  and  those 
who  had  delivered  no  opinion  at  all  on  the 
subject.  According  to  this  view,  he  con- 
sidered there  were  nine  Members  who  would 
in  all  probability  support  the  Bill — ^namely, 
himself.  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  J.  Russell,  Mr. 
Goulbum,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Sir  JameB 
Graham,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Rioardo,  and 
Sir  W.  Clay.  There  were  ten  Members 
whose  opinions  were  unfavourable  to  the 
Bill,  namely,  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  Mr. 
Herries,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  Mr.  T. 
Baring,  Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  Cayley,  Mr. 
Hudson,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr. 
J.  Wilson.  There  were  six  Gentlemen 
who  had  not  expressed  any  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other  on  the  question,  namely,  Mr. 
Cobden,  Mr.  W.  Beckett,  Mr.  Glyn,  Mr. 
Thornely,  Mr.  Home  Drummond,  and  Mr. 
Tennent.  These  six  were  in  the  position 
of  impartial  persons,  having  given  no  re- 
corded opinion  either  for  or  against  the 
Bill.  In  this  statement  of  the  case,  he 
should  be  in  a  minority  of  one — ^nine  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  being  supporters  of 
the  Bill,  ten  adverse  to  it,  six  not  having 
expressed  any  opinion  on  it  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  the  remaining  one  Member  being 
the  Chairman.  He  would  now  consider 
what  would  be  the  predominant  opinion  of 
the  Committee  as  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn.  Mr.  Francis 
Baring  would  bo  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  before.  There  would  remain^ 
also,  the  six  Gentlemen,  who,  having  ex- 
pressed no  opinion  one  way  or  tho  other^ 
might  bo  considered  impartial  men.  The 
remaining  Members  of  the  Committee 
would  then  stand  thus  : — The  supporters 
of  the  Bill  would  be  himself,  Sir  R.  Fed, 
Lord  J.  Russell,  Mr.  Goulbum,  and  Sir  J. 
Graham — five  Members.  Those  who  had 
expressed  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  Bill, 
would  be  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Herries, 
Mr.  Alderman  Thompson,  Mr.  T.  Baring, 
Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  Cayley,  Mr.  Hudson, 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
son ;  and  should  the  noble  Lord  succeed  in 
his  Motion  for  substituting  Members  for 
those  he  had  proposed,  then  Mr.  Hastie 
and  Mr.  Henley  would  strengthen  the  noble 
Lord's  proportion  of  the  Committee,  end 
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give  him  an  absolute  majority  of  Beven 
among  those  Members  whose  opinions  were 
pledged.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  city 
of  London  (Mr.  Fattison)  had  not  positively 
declared  his  opinion;  but  he  believed,  that 
it  was  not  very  favourable  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  of  1844.  [Mr.  Pattison  : 
Hear!]  His  hon.  Friend  said  "Hear.''^ 
He  presumed  from  that  oheer  that  he  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Bill ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Lancashire  (Mr.  W. 
Brown)  had  last  year  made  a  proposal 
inconsistent  with  the  Act  of  1844.  Very 
well,  then  the  result  would  be  that 
the  Committee,  if  constituted  according  to 
the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord,  would  con- 
sist of  five  persons  in  support  of  the  Bill, 
and  fourteen  against  it.  Now  he  would 
appeal  to  the  House  whether  that  was  any- 
thing like  an  approach  to  a  fair  Commit- 
tee ?  He  did  think,  that,  as  the  Committee 
he  had  proposed  would  give  a  majority  of 
one  against  him  amongst  those  Members  of 
it  who  were  pledged  to  their  opinions,  with- 
out taking  into  account  those  whose  opin- 
ions were  perfectly  free,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  it  was  a  packed  Committee,  or  that  a 
Committee  could  be  constituted  which  was 
more  likely  to  form  a  fair  and  an  impartial 
judgment  on  the  subject  submitted  to  them. 
He  wished  to  say  one  word  more.  Two 
hon.  Gentlemen  whom  he  had  nominated 
had  expressed  a  wish  not  to  serve  on  the 
Committee — Mr.  Herries  and  Mr.  Hume. 
He  should  be  extremely  sorry  if  those  two 
hon.  Members  should  not  consent  to  be  on 
the  Conmiittee.  He  said  this  solely  on 
public  grounds,  because  everybody  knew 
the  intelligence,  acuteness,  and  long  ex- 
perience of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (Mr.  Herries);  and 
the  same  might  be  said  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose.  No  person  had  for  so 
many  years  as  that  hon.  Gentleman  taken 
an  interest  not  only  in  this  particular  ques- 
tion, but  in  all  questions  connected  with 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
That  hon.  Member  was  on  the  Committee 
of  1840  and  1841;  and  no  Member  dis- 
played greater  patience  or  industry  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  than  did  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  not  merely  in  support  of  his 
own  views,  but  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
forth  every  description  of  information  upon 
the  subject  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Conmiittee.  It  would,  therefore,  in  his 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's)  opin- 
ion, be  a  great  public  disadvantage  if  those 
two  Gentlemen  should  decline  to  serve  on 
this  Committee.    Ha  considered  tbalall 


of  them  had  upon  so  vital  a  question  a 
great  public  duty  to  perform;  he  therefore 
confidently  hoped  that  neither  of  those  hon. 
Members  would  decline  to  serve.  Should 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  however, 
persist  in  his  intention  not  to  be  on  the 
Committee,  then  it  was  intended  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Wakley) 
to  propose  that  Mr.  Muntz  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  All  he  could  say  was, 
that  he  should  be  extremely  glad  to  add 
the  name  of  that  hon.  Gentleman  to  ^he 
Committee.  The  only  objection  he  should 
have  to  substituting  Mr.  Muntz  for  Mr. 
Hume  was,  that  Mr.  Hume,  being  an  advo« 
cate  of  free  trade  in  banking,  would  be  a 
better  representative  of  the  bankers  of 
Scotland  than  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham. It  would  not  be  fair  to  consti- 
tute such  a  Committee  as  that  proposed  by 
his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn,  and 
therefore  he  would  oppose  any  alteration  in 
the  list  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) had  offered  to  the  House,  with  the 
exception  of  substituting  one  name  in  the 
place  of  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  if  he  should  decline  to  serve. 
After  what  he  had  said,  he  hoped  that 
impartial  people  would  not  thmk  that 
he  had  proposed  a  very  unfair  Committee. 
It  was  painful  to  him  to  omit  the  name 
of  any  Member  who  was  anxious  to  serve 
on  the  Committee;  but  he  had  discharged 
his  duty  to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

Mb.  henry  DRUMMOND  said,  he 
knew  not  if  the  selection  of  the  Committee 
would  or  would  not  please  the  Members  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  Go- 
vernment of  the  country;  but  supposing 
that  it  would,  he  could  not  but  recollect 
there  was  a  fourth  party  whom  it  behoved 
to  pay  some  attention  to  the  subject — he 
meant  the  House  of  Commons.  He  thought 
the  House  should  first  decide  what  were  its 
objects  in  appointing  the  Committee,  and 
next  whether  the  Committee  so  appointed 
were  a  fit  instrument  for  carrying  their  in- 
tentions into  effect.  Before  he  went  fur- 
ther, he  must  allude  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
below  bun,  to  tiie  effect  that  the  appoint- 
ment and  result  of  this  Committee  was 
looked  to  with  considerable  anxiety  by  a 
large  body  of  suffering  tradesmen  through- 
out tiie  country.  He,  with  every  other 
Gentleman  in  that  House,  felt  exceeding 
regret  that  such  should  be  the  condition  of 
so  large  a  class  of  the  community;  but  at 
the  same  time  he  was  sure  that  no  one 
eould  render  them  a  better  service  than  to 
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convince  them  that  to  look  for  any  relief  or 
alleviation  of  their  sufferings  to  any  Com- 
mittee, or  to  any  report  of  a  Committee, 
was  a  perfect  delusion;  and  that  it  was  im- 
possihlc  for  either  relief  or  alleviation  to 
come  from  such  a  source.  He  could  not 
understand  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
proposed  this  Committee  should  he  ap- 
pointed. Sometimes  it  appeared  to  he  geo- 
graphical, and  that  a  certain  numher  of 
Memhers  were  to  he  appointed  from  Scot- 
land, a  certain  numher  from  Ireland,  and 
so  many  from  the  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  of  England.  At  another  time  it  was 
proposed  to  represent  interests;  that  there 
should  he  some  of  the  great  manufacturing 
interests,  some  to  represent  those  of  agri- 
culture, others  hanking,  and  so  on.  But 
he  did  not  clearly  see  what  advantage  this 
would  produce.  If  the  great  manufactur- 
ing interests  were  summoned,  all  the  Gen- 
tlemen representing  them  could  do  was  to 
tell  the  House  they  were  in  great  distress 
— that  they  had  hought  dear  and  must  sell 
cheap — and  that  their  money  was  gone. 
Everybody  knew  that  already.  He  was 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the 
House  could  bo  much  benefited  by  this. 
The  question  for  the  House  to  consider 
was,  what  they  wanted  to  do  io  appoint- 
ing this  Committee.  Did  they  want  to  get 
rid  of  this  dull  uninteresting  debate  by 
shutting  into  a  room  upstairs  every  Gentle- 
man who  troubled  them  with  his  opinion 
on  the  subject  ?  If  that  were  their  object, 
he  thought  the  House  had  not  acted  un- 
wisely in  the  course  they  had  pursued.  But 
if  the  representatives  of  various  opinions 
were  to  be  summoned  to  serve  upon  it,  he 
would  just  suggest  that  the  larger  the 
Committee  the  more  discordant  it  would 
be.  If  it  were  their  object  that  any  prac- 
tical suggestion  should  be  made,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  the  very  essence  of  the 
Committee  that  they  should  at  first  all  be 
agreed  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  to 
which  they  were  about  to  apply  themselves. 
Suppose  the  House  in  its  wisdom  decided 
on  appointing  a  Committee  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  railways  at  present  in  exist- 
ence throughout  the  country,  and  that  half 
a  dozen  hon.  Members  were,  in  obedience 
to  its  mandate,  to  start  on  the  expedition, 
what  would  bo  the  result  if  some  two  or 
three  of  them,  on  coming  to  the  first  line 
of  rails,  were  to  take  a  foot-rule  out  of 
their  pockets  and  proceed  to  measure  with 
it,  and  that  all  the  other  gentlemen  ex- 
claimed, **  Oh,  that  won't  do;  you  are 
using  the  old  foot-rule,  with  which  you 


measured  turnpike  roads  and  footpaiha 
under  the  old  regime.  It  won't  answer 
now.  You  must  have  an  expanding  mle 
to  measure  railways."  There  might  be 
gentlemen  who  would  propose  a  measure 
of  length  (as  Mr.  Cobbett  did  once),  to  be 
determined  by  the  vibrations  of  a  pendu- 
lum of  a  certain  length  and  weight,  and  at 
a  certain  temperature,  according  to  the 
chord  of  the  arc  it  described;  and  this 
might  excite  much  laughter  and  ridiciile» 
and  he  called  most  visionary,  as  it  was  at 
the  time.  Their  opponents  would  assert, 
**  Everybody  knows  what  a  foot-rule  is — 
it  is  twelve  inches."  "But  what  is  an 
inch?"  "  Oh,  it  is  three  barleycorns." 
The  House  will  perceive  that  until  these 
Gentlemen  were  agreed  on  what  the  rule 
should  be,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
make  any  report  on  the  length  of  the  rail- 
ways in  that  country.  Let  them  suppose, 
again,  that  they  appointed  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  quantity  of  com  imported 
into  the  country  under  the  new  law,  and 
that  they  proceeded  to  calculate  it  accor- 
ding to  the  old  measures.  What  would  be 
the  result  if  they  were  met  by  the  cry, 
**  Oh,  these  are  the  old  measures — you 
must  have  free  trade  in  bushels  as  you 
have  it  in  corn — ^you  cannot  measure  by 
the  small  bushels  that  did  when  you  only 
had  a  home  trade."  They  must  go  back, 
in  fact,  to  the  old  theory,  and  must  pro- 
ceed to  take  a  fixed  measure  of  quantity  to 
measure  corn  and  everything  else  capable 
of  being  measured  with  accuracy;  and  un- 
less the  Committee  were  decided  on  this 
point,  it  was  quite  evident  they  could  not 
proceed  to  any  report  at  all.  They  had  all 
heard  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices.  Did 
not  those  very  words  refer  to  a  fixed  stan- 
dard, not  to  one  which  was  moveable,  and 
which  rose  and  fell  with  the  thing  to  be  es- 
timated ?  As  in  the  case  of  the  pendidnm, 
they  had  got  to  another  measure,  which 
was  a  measure  of  a  certain  diameter  and 
height — which,  filled  with  water  at  a  fixed 
temperature,  was  called  a  pound,  and  was 
the  measure  of  all  weights — the  measure 
by  which  the  mass  of  all  the  lead,  iron, 
gold,  copper,  &c..  in  the  empire  was  deter- 
mined. And  now  they  came  to  the  last 
point.  What  the  House  wanted  was  a 
fixed  measure  of  values.  They  had  al- 
ready got  that  fixed  measure,  because  all 
mankind  having  agreed  to  trade  by  weight, 
in  their  fixed  pound  of  gold  they  had  that 
by  which  they  could  measure  all  their  re- 
lations with  other  countries.  The  ponnd 
of  gold  was  fixedi  and  gold  was  the  metal 
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by  which  alone  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
settled  their  different  accounts,  and  which 
the  State  took  and  stamped  in  pounds,  or 
aliquot  parts  of  pounds,  so  as  to  provide  us 
with  the  standard  by  which  everything  else 
was  measured.  There  was  no  meaning 
whatever  in  the  words  "  high"  or  **  low," 
**  cheap"  or  **  dear,"  save  in  reference  to 
these  stamped  and  fixed  pieces  of  gold. 
He  must,  before  he  sat  down,  warn  the 
House  against  being  led  away  by  another 
delusion  that  existed  respecting  free  trade 
in  banking.  Banking  was  free  as  air.  The 
only  thing  that  was  not  free  was  the  privi- 
lege of  making  and  issuing  paper  money. 
The  whole  demand  that  Scotland  made 
was  to  have  that  power,  and  to  be  at 
liberty  to  coin  as  much  paper  money  as 
was  required.  He  did  not  think  the  opin- 
ions of  what  was  called  the  Birmingham 
school  were  incompatible  with  what  he  had 
stated;  but  the  only  advantage  of  the 
principle  he  advocated  would  have  been 
that  it  would,  at  the  time,  have  liberated  a 
considerable  quantity  of  capital;  and  the 
same  effect  would  have  been  produced  by 
the  system  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
This  would  have  been  the  whole  of  the  be- 
nefit to  be  expected  from  these  principles, 
if  carried  into  effect;  but  it  was  a  delusion 
to  suppose  that  any  alteration  whatever  of 
system  or  systems  could  permanently  pre- 
vent commercial  crises.  The  House  must 
rest  certain,  and  receive  it  as  a  fixed  com- 
mercial law,  that  whenever  and  wherever 
the  price  of  money  was  as  low  in  trade  as 
it  was  in  the  public  funds,  over-trading 
would  go  on,  and  commercial  crises  and 
difficulties  would  follow.  He  concluded, 
as  he  began,  by  asking  the  House — what 
did  they  want  ?  If  it  were  to  get  rid  of 
what,  he  confessed,  was  an  exceedingly 
dull  subject,  which,  like  political  economy, 
was  very  uninteresting,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  useful,  they  could  not  have  done 
better  than  in  taking  the  course  they  had 
adopted;  but  if  it  were  their  intention  that 
any  practical  result  should  follow  from  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee,  let  them 
see  that  the  persons  appointed  to  it  were 
agreed  on  those  principles  which  were  the 
A  B  C  of  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
that  if  the  House  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
question,  they  could  not  do  better  than 
lock  the  twenty-six  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  a  room  upstairs.  The  House 
seemed  to  him  to  be  enacting  a  scene  from 
Much  Ado  about  Noting;  lor  if  any  hon. 


Member  was  weak  enough  to  suppose  that 
anything  would  result  from  the  Commit- 
tee, there  was  not,  he  believed,  a  single 
man  out  of  doors,  even  among  the  working 
classes,  who  was  at  all  interested  in  the  re- 
port; for  if  there  was  one  fact  more  clearly 
lliid  down  and  demonstrated  than  another, 
in  the  very  clever  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  it  was 
the  total  inutiUty  of  any  Committee  at  all. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  entered  into  the 
whole  history  of  every  Committee  that  sat 
on  the  question,  and  had  told  them  there 
were  no  less  than  15,000  questions  and 
answers  in  evidence  before  them.  If  any 
hon.  Member  would  turn  back,  and  look  at 
those  answers,  ho  would  see  that  some  of 
them,  especially  those  of  Mr.  Jones  Loyd, 
were  essays  on  banking  in  themselves. 
Every  one  knew  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  mere  pretext  to  shelve  the  question. 
While  the  commercial  world  out  of  doors 
were  looking  for  some  expressed  opinion 
from  the  Government,  assisted  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  who  had  kindly  thrown  his 
shield  over  them  for  the  occasion — they 
were  about  to  send  twenty-six  unhappy 
Gentlemen  upstairs  to  be  locked  up  in  a 
room,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  pro- 
bably they  might  publish  some  four  or  five 
volumes  of  a  report,  and  the  public  would 
be  just  as  wise  as  ever.  It  was  quite  true 
he  had  voted  for  this  Committee;  but  he 
was  not  at  all  aware  at  the  time  that  he 
was  voting  for  the  appointment  of  these 
Gentlemen.  The  fact  was,  he  had  been 
so  much  led  awafr  by  the  clever  and  bril- 
liant speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
R.  Peel),  that  he  woidd  on  the  instant  have 
followed  him  anywhere.  But  reasoning 
calmly  and  quietly  over  the  matter  next 
morning,  and  seeing  the  upshot  of  the  de- 
bate, and  that  it  had  all  ended  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Committee,  his  views 
were  altered,  and  he  greatly  regretted  he 
had  not  followed  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  into  the 
other  gallery,  because  he  now  thought  the 
House  would  have  exercised  a  sounder  dis- 
cretion, and  have  given  greater  satisfac- 
tion to  the  public,  if  they  had  entered  into 
the  subject  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  He  had  no  criticisms  to  offer  on 
the  nomination  of  Gentlemen  to  serve  on  the 
Committee;  but  he  maintained,  that  if  they 
wished  to  get  a  fair  judgment  on  the  Act 
of  1844,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
selected  twenty-six  Gentlemen  who  had 
not  ezpreased  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 
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and  who  would  be  much  more  likely  to 
arriro  at  a  dear  conclusion  if  thej  had 
never  read  any  books  or  pamphlets  about 
it.  As  it  was  now  constituted,  every  hon. 
Member  would  be  busy  fighting  for  his  own 
theory;  and  it  was  nonsense  to  suppose  the 
Committee  would  hare  any  weight  with  the 
public  out  of  doors.  The  publio  knew,  in 
fact,  that  the  appointment  was  merdy 
made  to  shclye  the  question.  Although  he 
knew  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  do  so,  he 
meant  to  propose  an  Amendment  to  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee.  As  far  as 
in  him  lay,  he  would  endeayour  to  do  that 
justice  to  Ireland  of  which  they  heard  so 
much  from  some  hon.  Members  in  the 
House.  When  an  hon.  Member  from  that 
country  displayed  so  great  a  talent  for 
business,  and  so  great  a  knowledge  of  this 
subject,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin 
(Mr.  Reynolds),  it  was  not  fair  he  should 
be  omitted  from  the  Committee;  and  he 
would  propose,  therefore,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  name  be  added  to  it,  in  place 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume),  and  would  certainly  divide  the 
House  upon  the  question.  He  entertained 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  business  capa- 
city of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume),  and 
no  one  could  more  highly  estimate  his  ser- 
vices; but  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  con- 
fessed to  him  in  private  his  belief  that  the 
Committee  would  be  quite  futile.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Reynolds  be  substituted  for 
that  of  Mr.  Hume. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  concurred  in  a 
great  deal  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex.  Looking  at  the 
question  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  he 
considered  that  the  alterations  proposed  by 
the  noble  Lord  beside  him  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  were  requisite  to  en- 
sure a  due  investigation  of  the  effect  of  the 
Act  of  1844  upon  prices  in  this  country. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had  asked  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Taraworth 
in  1844  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that 
Act;  but  though  the  answer  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  perfectly  courteous, 
it  told  him  nothing,  which  induced  him  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  upon  the  subject  of  his  own  mea- 
sure, and  that  he  scarcely  contemplated  its 
result.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  most 
anxious,  therefore,  for  an  impartial  Com- 
mittee on  the  present  occasion.  The  mis- 
fortime  attending  former  Committees  was, 
that  they  one  and  all  approached  the  ques- 


tion for  examination  with  a  strong  t»aa. 
He  trusted  that  it  was  not  now  about  to  be 
shelved  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee  with  a  similar  view,  who  would  evade 
the  great  practical  point  at  issue — ^namdy, 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  upon  prices.  Some 
of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  proposed  were  cer- 
tainly men  of  great  experience;  but  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  was  largely 
connected  with  the  home  and  foreign  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  while  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin  had  a  praetioal 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1844 
in  Ireland;  and,  therefore,  their  exclusion 
was  not  only  to  be  regretted*  but  was  un- 
justifiable.  Then,  with  all  possible  respect 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, he  could  not  conceal  from  the  House 
the  fact  that  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Lancashire  had  a  larger  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  operation  of  that  measure  upon 
the  trade  of  the  country;  while,  as  regardr 
ed  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent^ 
all  he  should  say  was,  that  there  were  so 
many  persons  entertaining  the  opinions  of 
that  hon.  Member  already  on  the  Commit- 
tee that  few  would  deny  the  substitution  of 
the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire would  be  for  the  general  advantage. 
It  was  the  same  with  respect  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets. In  his  opinion,  the  names  proposed 
to  be  substituted  by  his  noble  Friend  and 
the  other  hon.  Members  would  give  more 
confidence  in  the  Committee  to  the  eountiy 
at  large  than  was  likely  to  bo  given  if  thciy 
stood  as  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  oppose 
the  change  sought  to  be  made  on  it.  The 
Committee  were  to  take  into  consideration 
the  commercial  distress  of  the  country, 
and  he  hoped  that  they  would  not  he 
cramped  by  the  assertion  and  maintenanoe 
of  individual  theories.  He  hoped  that  the 
Committee  would  not  only  decide  upon  the 
standard  of  value,  as  suggested  by  we  hon. 
Member  for  Surrey,  but  that  it  would  also 
decide  on  the  number  of  standards  required 
by  the  country.  The  real  practical  diffi- 
culty to  be  dealt  with  was  the  limitation  of 
the  standard  to  gold.  The  Act  of  1816 
excluded  silver,  and  constituted  gold  as  the 
standard  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
wortli  said,  that  this  country  would  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  enlarging  the  currency: 
if  that  was  the  case,  the  Committee  ought 
to  report  it.  He  hoped  tho  House  would 
not  trifle  with  the  question;  and  he  ooold 
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assure  it  that  the  country  would  not  be  sa- 
tisfied if  any  attempt  was  made  to  shelve 
it.  The  House  might  exclude  all  discus- 
sion of  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1844  upon 
prices  from  the  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee; but  it  might  rest  assured  that  it  could 
not  exclude  them  from  taking  place  outside 
its  walls;  and  he  moreoyer  assured  them 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  for- 
feit the  good  opinion  of  the  country  if  it 
took  any  steps  to  suppress  such  discussion 
with  the  view  of  shelving  the  question  really 
at  issue.  He,  therefore,  hoped  there  would 
be  no  effort  made  to  blink  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  1844  upon  prices;  and  that  the 
House  would  support  its  own  credit  by  in- 
sisting on  the  fiillest  inquiry. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  :  It  was  not  my 
intention  to  have  attempted  to  address  the 
House  until  my  proper  turn  came,  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Labouchere  should  be  pro- 
posed as  a  Member  of  the  Committee;  but 
I  feel  that  I  may  be  consulting  the  con- 
venience of  the  House  if  I  rise  now  and 
endeavour  to  draw  back  its  attention  to 
the  real  matter  under  consideration — 
and,  if  possible,  prevent  the  debate  from 
running  into  one  of  the  general  cur- 
rency question.  It  is  not  my  intention, 
from  any  thing  which  has  fallen  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  to  be  tempted 
into  saying  a  word  upon  the  currency  ques- 
tion, but  I  shall  address  myself  entirely  to 
the  construction  of  this  Committee.  And, 
perhaps,  I  shall  also  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  House  by  discussing  at  once  the 
whole  question  of  the  alteration  I  propose 
in  the  Committee ;  and,  although  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  several  divisions,  I 
will  not  again  trespass  upon  its  indul- 
gence. 

In  proposing  to  exclude  the  names  of 
different  Gentlemen  from  the  Committee, 
I  can  assure  those  Gentlomen  I  do  not 
mean  the  slightest  disrespect  or  discour- 
tesy towards  any  of  them.  I  am,  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  House  stands  al- 
ready pledged  to  put  twenty-six  Members 
and  no  more  on  the  Conunittee,  reduced 
to  the  invidious  necessity  of  excluding 
the  names  of  certain  Members.  Addressing 
myself  to  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Labouchere),  I  can  assure  him  Uiat  if 
I  had  my  choice  of  all  the  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  whose  names 
are  placed  on  this  Committee — ^if  he  were 
not  fettered  by  the  obligations  which  I 
think  properly  attach  to  him  of  submitting 
his  judgment  to  that  of  the  Government 
to  whidi  he  beUmga,  Hiere  ia  no  name 


which  I  would  so  willingly  retain  as 
his.  I,  in  common  with  other  Members  of 
the  House,  hold  in  the  highest  estimation 
the  talents  and  honour  of  that  right  hon« 
Gentleman.  And  so,  in  addressing  my- 
self to  the  hen.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Liverpool,  I  say  the  same  to 
him.  No  man  can  appreciate  more  fully 
thin  I  do  the  great  talent  and  ability  of  that 
hon. 'and  learned  Gentleman;  but,  seeking, 
as  I  do,  to  reconstruct  the  Committee  in 
the  least  invidious  and  personal  manner, 
I  thought  the  best  course  which  was  open 
to  me  was  to  select  for  exclusion  the  two 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  either  side  whose 
names  stood  lowest  down  in  official  rank. 
This  was  my  sole  inducement  for  selecting 
the  names  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlepian 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Liverpool.  In  proposing  the 
exclusion  of  other  Gentlemen,  I  may  say 
in  like  manner,  in  addressing  myself  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  that  I  have  selected  him  for 
exclusion,  as  representing  the  least  large 
commercial  or  manufacturing  interest  in 
this  country.  In  proposing  to  exclude  the 
name  of  Sir  William  Clay,  I  selected  him 
because  I  thought  that  both  sides  ought 
to  be  represented,  as  regards  the  city  of 
London ;  and,  whilst  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London  ought  to 
be  placed  on  this  Committee,  it  was  pro- 
per that  some  other  Member,  representing 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  one  not  fettered  and  tied 
down  as  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject for  consideration,  should  bo  placed 
upon  the  Committee.  When  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer says  that,  as  far  as  he  can  dissect 
the  Committee,  there  will  be  fourteen  Gen- 
tlemen who  will  take  the  same  views  with 
myself,  and  only  ^yq  the  opposite  view,  I 
confess  I  am  disposed  to  think  differently 
on  the  subject.  First  of  all,  as  the  Com- 
mittee now  stands,  we  have  nine  Members 
or  ex-Members  of  the  present  and  late  Go- 
vernments. Now,  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  every  Member  of  a  Government  goes 
into  a  Committee  with  his  mind  fettered — 
that  he  is  disabled  from  exercising  his 
own  judgment — and  that  he  must  adopt 
the  course  pointed  out  to  him  by  his 
leader.  I  rather  think  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  will  take  the 
lead  in  that  Committee,  and  then  all  the 
other  Members  of  the  Government  will, 
of  course,  abstain   firom  any  inconveni- 
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ent  cross-examination — and,  of  course,  will 
vote,  through  thick  and  thin,  with  their 
leader.  And,  when  my  right  hon.  Friend 
speaks  of  past,  present,  and  future  Govern- 
ments, I  hcg  to  say  that  there  is  a  great 
difference  hetwecn  such  Gentlemen  as  my 
friends  the  Protectionists,  who  act  inde- 
pendently upon  their  own  judgment,  and 
who  are  not  hound  in  any  way,  except 
so  long  as  they  may  approve,  for  the 
day,  of  the  course  which  may  ho  recom- 
mended to  them — and  those  who  have 
eaten  the  king's  salt.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  who  framed  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
are  intimately  agreed  on  this  suhject ;  in- 
deed, I  might  almost  say  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Memher  for  Tamworth  is  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  question.  Nothing  was 
done,  we  rememher,  in  the  way  of  relaxa- 
tion until  he  came  to  London;  and  we  have 
learnt  in  the  course  of  that  dehate  which, 
for  us,  was  inconveniently  hurked,  that  ho 
also  entirely  approved  of  everything  that 
was  in  the  letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Were  such  facts  to  he  brought 
before  a  jury,  I  do  not  say  that  such  a 
jury  would  not  even  find  that  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  actually  dictated  that 
letter.  Well,  Sir,  I  repeat,  it  strikes  me 
as  being  a  fundamental  vice  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  Committee,  that  it  is 
overwhelmed  and  swamped  by  nine  Gen- 
tlemen who,  on  all  disputed  questions,  will 
be  banded  together  as  one  man.  Why, 
Sir,  my  friends  the  Protectionists,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 
have  all  their  peculiar  and  different  views 
on  the  various  questions  which  will  arise. 
They  are  not  pledged  to  particular  views 
on  those  questions,  as  are  the  two  parties 
who  are  bound  up  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  law.  What  the  country  desires  is,  not 
to  sec  the  question  referred  to  a  Committee 
composed  so  largely  of  old  Members.  They 
want  to  see  some  new  blood  infused  into 
it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tells 
us  that  he  has  selected  the  Committee  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  an  impartial  judg- 
ment from  them.  Now,  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause I  do  not  expect  such  a  judgment, 
that  I  object  to  the  construction  of  the 
Committee.  The  line  of  the  Government 
is  quite  decided.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
Premier  have  pledged  the  Government  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  Act  of  1844;  but  this 
I  do  know,  that  the  Government  must  be 
80  disposed.  It  is  true  that  the  noble  Lord 


did  consent  to  break  through  the  bulwarks 
of  that  Act;  but  when  did  he  do  so  ?  Not 
until  houses  had  failed  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  millions.  He  had  refused  the  de- 
putation from  Liverpool;  and  here,  though 
it  is  out  of  the  order  of  my  remarks,  1 
may  take  leave  to  state  the  reasons  why 
I  propose  to  nominate  the  Member  for 
South  Lancashire  (Mr.  W.  Brown)  instead 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Cardwell).  As  the  Committee  stands  at 
present,  there  is  no  representative  of  the 
cotton  manufacturing  interest.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Cardwell)  cannot 
be  considered  to  represent  the  cotton  in- 
terest of  Lancashire;  and  although  no  man 
thinks  higher  of  the  interests  of  Liverpool, 
or  that  it  ought  to  be  represented  on  the 
Committee  than  I  do,  stiU  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  does  entirely  represent 
the  feelings  of  Liverpool  on  this  subject; 
and  I  do  not  think  I  am  doing  any  unkind* 
ness  to  the  hon.  Member  in  excluding  him. 
I  am  sure  he  must  feel  the  great  difficulty 
in  which  he  would  be  placed.  As  a  Mem* 
her  of  the  late  Government  he  is  attached, 
bound  hard  and  fast,  to  the  opinions  of  his 
leader — I  say  nothing  against  such  attach- 
ments— no  man  admires  such  attachments 
more  than  I  do.  Still,  how  would  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  be  placed,  nominallj 
representing  Liverpool  on  the  Committee, 
and  yet  holding  opinions  such  as  those  he 
has  expressed?  See  how  he  would  he 
situated — divided  between  the  worship  of 
God  and  mammon,  and  how  strong  the 
temptation  to  follow  his  old  leader !  But 
I  have  another  reason.  When  that  de- 
putation waited  on  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  city  of  London,  although 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  dragged 
up  to  attend  it,  he  was  in  fact  nothing 
more  than  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
doing  the  ornamental  part,  while  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Lancashire  was  the 
spokesman  doing  the  useful  and  business 
part.  Therefore  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
saying  that,  as  far  as  the  commercial  inter- 
ests of  Liverpool  are  concerned,  Liverpool 
has  by  anticipation  selected  the  county  Mem- 
ber, in  preference  to  their  own  Member,  to 
represent  the  true  causes  of  the  commercial 
distress  there.  I  hope  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  see  that  I  mean  no  disrespect 
or  discourtesy  of  any  kind  to  him.  Let 
us  now  look  a  little  to  the  constitution  of 
the  members  of  this  Committee.  I  do  not 
wish  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  for  mj 
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own  name  stands  at  the  head  of  those  of 
whom  1  am  speaking.  When  you  appoint 
on  a  Committee  a  Prime  Minister,  an  ex- 
Prime  Minister,  three  ex-Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  an  ex-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who  have 
sat  upon  such  Committees  hefore,  and  who 
are  accustomed  to  extract  evidence,  other 
independent  Memhers  of  the  House,  who 
have  not  heen  accustomed  to  sit  upon  such 
Committees,  and  who  have  not  the  advan- 
tage of  the  experience  of  the  evidence 
given  on  former  Committees,  will  he  a  very 
had  match  for  Gentlemen  having  that  ex- 
perience, and  who  are  hound  together  as 
one  man  to  a  particular  view  of  this  suh- 
ject.  So  that,  even  if  the  numhers  pro- 
posed were  equal,  still  the  constitution  of 
the  Committee  would  not  he  fair.  I  be- 
lieve the  rest  of  the  House  is  represented 
by  one  ex-Cabinet  Minister,  and,  therefore, 
I  say,  that  we  shall  be  most  unequally 
matched  in  quality,  even  if  we  were  not  very 
much  overmatched  in  quantity.  But  I  think 
there  is  another  view  that  may  be  taken  of 
this  matter.  I  find  upon  this  Committee 
six  Gentlemen  who  were  stated  the  other 
night  to  be  Peelites.  Eleven  more  are 
strong  Whigs,  and  are  generally  united 
with  the  Peehtes  as  one  body.  Therefore, 
as  the  Committee  is  now  constituted,  you 
have  seventeen  Members  who,  generally 
speaking,  are  of  one  way  of  thinking.  One 
of  those  seventeen — the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose— does  not  mean  to  sit  upon  the 
Committee.  I  am  not  disposed  to  bind  the 
hands  of  the  Committee.  A  Committee 
with  its  hands  bound  would  be  of  no  use. 
I  have  now  explained  why  the  interests  of 
Lancashire,  the  cotton  interests,  and  the 
commercial  interests  of  Liverpool,  would 
be  better  represented  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Brown) — a  Gentleman  who  dif- 
fers as  much  as  possible  from  me.  At 
the  same  time,  out  of  the  four  new  names 
I  have  suggested  I  have  named  but  one 
hon.  Gentleman  who  usually  holds  the 
same  opinions,  and  goes  as  I  do.  I  now 
come  to  the  case  of  Scotland.  The  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says 
he  has  taken  care  to  name  among  those 
said  to  be  impartial,  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  had  not  taken  a  very  stirring  part  in 
politics.  But  I  think  I  may  name,  as  those 
who  have  taken  a  stirring  part  in  politics,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Perthshire,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tamworth. 
I  may  also  say  that  their  opinions  do  not 
coincide  with  those  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land on  this  subject.     The  hon.  Member 


the  representative  of  Perthshire  is  the  re- 
presentative of  a  chartered  bank,  possess- 
ing a  degree  of  monopoly,  and  is  rather  in 
opposition  to  the  general  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  When  I  name  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  representative  of  the 
city  of  London,  every  man  here  will  feel 
^at  no  man  understands  better  than  he 
dojjB  the  business  and  interests  of  the  city 
of  ifondon.  But  there  is  another  reason 
why  Mr.  Pattison  should  be  on  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  is,  the  Bank  of  England 
is  on  its  defence.  The  Bank  of  England, 
as  the  Committee  is  now  constituted,  is 
represented  by  one  Member  only,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Westmoreland.  We 
have  strong  reason  to  feel  how  necessary 
it  is  that  the  Bank  should  be  represented 
on  that  Committee,  and  how  necessary  it 
is  to  have  some  Gentleman  on  that  Com- 
mittee who  is  himself  cognisant  of  the 
Bank  affairs.  But  for  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  city  of  London,  we  should  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  there  had  been  an  en- 
tire agreement  between  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  Bank  of  England  as 
to  the  division  of  the  profits  of  usury.  And 
but  for  the  appointment  of  the  one  single 
member  of  the  Committee,  to  whom  I  have 
before  referred  (Mr.  Alderman  Thompson), 
we  should  have  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  no  one  on  that  Com- 
mittee would  have  thought  of  asking  any 
questions  on  the  subject.  This  shows  how 
necessary  it  is  to  have  on  the  Committee 
Gentlemen  who  will  represent  the  Bai^  of 
England.  Both  the  late  and  present  Go- 
vernment concur  in  making  that  Bank  the 
scapegoat  of  the  Bill  of  1844 — imposing 
upon  it  a  great  portion  of  the  blame  due 
to  that  measure.  How  necessary  is  it, 
therefore,  that  the  Bank  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
city  of  London,  should  bo  adequately  re- 
presented in  this  Committee.  And  I  have 
an  especial  right  to  say  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  city  of  London,  for 
it  was  the  banking  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  city  of  Loudon  which  at  the 
last  moment  prevailed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  off  the  restrictions  of  the 
Act  of  1844.  When  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Liverpool  and 
his  deputation  went  up  to  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  distinctly 
told  that  deputation  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  them.  Then  there  came  another 
deputation  from  the  town  of  Birmingham, 
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headed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmmg- 
ham,  Mr.  Muntz,  and  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Warwickshire.  The  Go- 
vernment were  not  quite  so  obdurate  on 
that  occasion.  They  did  not  say,  "  There 
is  no  hope  for  you."  The  noble  Lord 
made  a  sort  of  willy-nilly  answer.  "  I 
do  not  say  I  will,  or  I  will  not,"  was 
the  noble  Lord's  reply.  It  was  not 
till  the  Saturday,  when  the  bankers  and 
merchants  of  the  city  of  London  paid  a 
visit  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  last  relented.  Happily 
they  came  in  upon  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
time  when,  unprotected  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  noble  Lord  was  with- 
out his  chaperon,  and,  thus  abandoned  to 
himself  the  noble  Lord  had  nothing  left 
but  to  imitate  the  example  of  Donna  Julia, 
when,  resisting  the  warm  advances  of  Don 
Juan — 

**  A  little  still  she  strove,  and  much  repented, 
And  whispering  •  I  will  ne'er  consent ' —  con- 
sented." 

This  was  the  way  the  bankers  of  the  city  of 
London  at  length  prevailed  upon  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  off  that  restriction;  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  it  was  no  sooner  taken 
off  than  the  difficulty  passed  away.  One 
and  all  said,  **  Pray  do  something  for  us — 
pray  take  care  of  us — only  say  you  will 
take  care  of  us — only  shed  the  divine  light 
of  your  countenances  upon  us,  and  all  will 
go  right  with  us;"  and  so  at  last  he  yielded 
and  told  us  **  he  felt  he  should  not  have 
done  his  duty  unless  he  consented  to  re- 
move those  restrictions,  and  that  the  mo- 
ment he  did  so  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
bank  notes  came  out  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  tin  boxes,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the 
panic."  Finding,  then,  that  it  was  the 
city  of  London  which  at  last  succeeded 
in  taking  off  the  restriction,  I  ask  whether 
it  is  right  that  the  city  of  London  should 
go  altogether  unrepresented  in  this  Com- 
mittee ?  I  think  clearly  not,  and  there- 
fore propose  to  insert  the  name  of  Mr. 
Pattison  instead  of  that  of  Sir  William 
Clay,  whom  I  respect  very  much  for 
his  iudepcndcnce  and  straightforward  con- 
duct; but  I  think  he  is  so  bound  down  by 
the  book  he  has  written  that  he  is  not  fitted 
to  exercise  an  unshackled  judgment.  I 
also  propose  to  exclude  the  name  of  Mr.  Ri- 
cardo.  He  has  no  connexion  with  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interest.  The 
hon.  Centlcman  is,  I  believe,  a  stockbroker, 
and  as  such  can  have  little  sympathy  for  the 
commercial  distress  of  the  country.     I  do 


not  consider  that  the  interests  of  a  ttoek- 
broker  can  be  considered  a  national  inter- 
est  in  this  country.  The  hon.  G^ntlemaa 
is,  by  hereditary  right,  the  representatiTO 
of  the  strongest  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
currency.  It  will  never  be  erased  fixm 
the  recollection  of  the  country  that  it  waa 
in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  opiniona 
given  by  the  father  of  that  hon.  Genueman, 
the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  the  change 
took  place  in  1819.  I  have,  therefore, 
to  propose  th^t,  instead  of  the  name  of 
Mr.  Ricardo,  the  name  of  Mr.  Henley  be 
inserted.  The  noble  Lord  concludea  by 
moving  the  exclusion  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  the  insertion  of  Mr. 
Hastie  instead;  to  leave  out  Mr.  GardweD» 
and  substitute  Mr.  William  Brown;  to 
leave  out  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  substitute  Mr. 
Henley;  to  leave  out  Sir  William  ClaTy 
and  substitute  Mr.  Pattison ;  and,  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Wilson,  to  substitute  Mr. 
Muntz. 

Mr.  WAKLE Y  said,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  resolution  of  the  House  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  ought  to  be  re- 
scinded. He  was  quite  sure  that  that 
would  be  the  best  course  both  as  to  the 
business  of  the  House  and  the  feelinn  of 
the  country  at  large.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Middlesex  had  said  the  truth, 
the  simple  and  naked  truth,  when  he  stated 
that  out  of  doors  it  was  the  universal  opin- 
ion that  this  Committee  was  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  shelving  the  question,  and 
shirking  a  full,  complete,  and  efficient  in* 
quiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  of  1844.  Practically  the  right  course 
to  pursue  would  be  to  rescind  the  resolu- 
tion they  had  agreed  to,  and  appoint  a 
Committee  of  impartial,  unpledged,  and 
uncommitted  men,  to  inquire  into  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Act.  That  was  the  right 
course;  but  necessarily,  because  it  was  8o» 
the  House  would  not  adopt  it.  It  never 
did.  The  chance  of  adopting  the  right, 
or,  in  fact,  any  course  in  that  House,  waa 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  propriety.  He 
was  quite  sure  the  House  would  not  take 
that  course.  The  Committee  was  appointed, 
and  in  nominating  it  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  had  a  most  difficult  duty  to 
perform.  It  was  difficult  to  prescribe  for 
a  disease;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  placed  in  the  painful  position  of 
having  to  select  the  doctors  who  were  to 
prescribe.  The  patient,  in  this  case,  waa 
almost  moribund.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  been  called  upon  to  name 
the  doctors.  Did  they  come  to  their  patient 
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as  they  ouglit?  Did  they  come  to  him  free 
from  prejudice — ^free  from  bias — free  from 
convictions  which  would  not  be  changed 
whatever  facts  might  be  presented  to  their 
view  ?  No.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
selected  doctors  who  had  already  prescribed 
for  the  patient,  and  they  had  pretty  nearly 
killed  him.  The  poor  patient  was  John 
BuU.  One  set  of  doctors  said  there  was 
something  the  matter  with  his  head;  an- 
other set  said  his  spine  was  out  of  order; 
another  said  it  was  a  difficulty  of  breathing 
—a  shortness  of  breath;  and  another  said 
there  was  something  wrong  with  regard  to 
the  circulation — that  the  circulating  me- 
dium was  out  of  order.  Those  doctors  had 
already  prescribed  their  course  of  treat- 
ment, in  defiance  of  facts  that  ought 
to  have  convinced  all  impartial  and  phi- 
losophical men  that  they  were  wrong; 
they  were  committed,  and  so  committed 
and  pledged  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
any  investigation  they  might  make  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  patient 
altering  their  opinion.  They  would  pre- 
scribe their  old  remedies.  One  would  be 
for  probing  the  spine;  another  be  for  work- 
ing with  his  digestive  remedies;  another 
for  attacking  the  stomach;  another  for 
trying  the  ordinary  gold  remedy;  whilst 
another  would  advise  his  caustic  and  silver 
anti-sudorifics.  Their  treatment  would  be 
diversified — diversified  as  to  opinions  and 
actions — when  they  were  sitting  in  conclave 
upon  the  patient ;  but  they  would  have 
their  old  prescriptions  at  last,  because 
there  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  them. 
Why,  then,  that  waste  of  time?  Why 
occupy  many  months  in  such  a  process  of 
incubation  ?  What  would  the  House  gain 
by  it  ?  An  old  hen  sitting  in  a  farmyard 
in  assiduous  attention  to  her  duties  would 
do  more  for  the  farmyard  than  the  labours 
of  this  Committee,  if  they  sat  for  six 
months,  would  do  for  the  House.  He 
therefore  proposed  that  the  Committee 
should  not  sit  at  all.  He  trusted  the  Go- 
vernment would  see  the  objection  to  it, 
and  gif  e  up  the  intention  of  engaging  the 
attention  of  twenty-six  hon.  Members  in 
pursuing  such  a  fruitless  inquiry.  He 
knew  that  the  hon.  Member  shrank  from 
an  investigation  into  the  facts  or  the  efi^ect 
of  the  Act  of  1844.  They  said  that  that 
would  occupy  many  weeks,  but  they  were 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  commercial 
distress.  When  would  they  come  to  the 
Bank  Charter  ?  Probably  next  June,  or 
June  in  1849.  The  doctors  had  been  al- 
ready at  work;  some  had  received  their 


fees,  others  had  not  been  called  in  and 
had  not  received  their  fees.  But  there 
was  another  party  besides  the  ins  and  the 
outs — a  party  to  which  he  had  the  honour 
and  pleasure  to  belong — the  Radical  party. 
Upon  that  Committee  there  was  one  Racu- 
ccd  Member,  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Montrose,  and  he  declined  to  serve.  In 
the  place  of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  proposed 
to  put  another  Member  of  that  party — a 
hardware  Gentleman,  who  had  got  a  very 
hard  head,  with  some  brains  in  it,  and, 
speaking  physically  and  physiologically, 
they  were  of  the  right  sort,  and  it  was 
only  necessary  to  look  at  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  see  that  he  understood  this  ques- 
tion. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  one  which  had  necessarily  engaged 
much  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  attention. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  to  insert  the  name 
of  Mr.  Muntz,  instead  of  the  name  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose.  It 
was  not  necessary  that  he  should  ofifer  any 
apology  to  his  hon.  Friend,  because  he 
had  declined  to  serve.  No  person  would 
more  value  his  services  upon  this  Commit- 
tee ;  but  he  had  a  great  regard  for  his 
hon.  Friend's  health,  and  at  his  period  of 
life  he  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  such  a 
situation.  His  hon.  Fnend  (Mr.  Muntz) 
might,  he  thought,  withstand  the  difficulty 
in  which  he  would  be  placed.  That  hon. 
Member  was  a  manufacturer — an  employer 
of  laboiu* — ho  had  investigated  this  sub- 
ject; and  he  was  also  a  very  large  foreign 
merchant,  and  understood  the  question  of 
exchanges,  though  he  believed  the  Govern- 
ment imagined  that  there  was  but  one  man 
in  England  besides  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Tamworth  who  did 
understand  that  question,  and  that  was  a 
very  wealthy  man;  but  ho  was  also  told 
that  that  individual  was  very  desirous  of 
increasing  his  wealth.  He  wished  not  to 
speak  disrespectfuUy  of  an  hon.  Gentleman 
who  was  not  in  that  House  to  answer  for 
himself;  but  upon  a  question  of  this  kind, 
which  affected  the  industry  of  the  country 
and  the  condition  of  millions  of  the  poor, 
a  wealthy  and  covetous  man  was  the  last 
he  would  appeal  to.  He  hoped  that  the 
Gentleman  was  not  covetous.  For  his 
own  part,  he  mentioned  no  names.  Surely, 
if  a  Gentleman  presumed  to  advise  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  matters  of  such 
high  importance  as  the  currency  and  mon- 
etary affairs  of  this  kingdom,  and  if  the 
Government  thought  it  right  to  adopt  the 
advice  of  that  Gentleman,  there  was  no 
reason  why  persons  should  refrain  from  all 
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allusion  to  him.  It  was  with  great  regret 
that  he  made  any  personal  reference  to 
that  Gentleman;  hut  he  had  heen  told  that 
actually  he  would  not  incur  the  legal  ex- 
pense which  was  necessary  to  procure  him 
a  seat  in  that  House.  He  might  he  quite 
wrong,  and  the  hon.  Memher  for  Westhury 
seemed  quite  shocked  at  the  idea.  It  was 
with  pain  that  he  made  reference  to  any 
one  that  could  he  displeasing ;  hut  in  a 
question  of  such  great  importance,  involv- 
ing as  it  did  the  welfare  of  millions  of 
poor  people,  he  felt  hound  to  say  that  rich 
men  were  not  in  his  opinion  the  first  who 
ought  to  he  consulted.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  had  a  morhid  desire  not  oidy  to 
retain  their  wealth,  hut  to  get  as  much 
more  as  they  possibly  could.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Committee  was,  in  his  opin- 
ion, most  objectionable;  but  that  point  had 
heen  so  fully  discussed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  it 
now.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
made  the  selection  he  ought  with  reference 
to  the  industry  of  the  country.  It  was 
true  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  select- 
ed two  railway  directors  and  employers  of 
labour;  but  they  were  employers  of  labour 
by  their  connexion  with  a  public  company, 
and  he  wished  to  see  those  on  the  Com- 
mittee who  were  employers  of  labour  on 
their  own  account,  single-handed,  and  who 
consequently  knew  the  wants  and  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes.  He  had  selected 
Mr.  Muntz  for  the  Committee,  as  a  gentle- 
man who  had  conducted  his  own  business 
with  great  credit  and  repute;  as  a  man  of 
business,  as  a  gentleman  much  respected 
in  private  life,  and  as  one  who  was  believ- 
ed by  a  large  class  of  persons  to  be  as 
well  acquainted  as  any  man  in  the  king- 
dom with  the  currency  question.  He  had 
put  down  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  without  having  consulted 
him;  and  afterwards  that  hon.  Gentleman 
had  expressed  his  regret  that  it  had  been 
done,  expressing  his  intention  not  to  serve 
on  the  Committee.  However,  he  believed 
the  hon.  Member  had  since  changed  his 
mind,  and  it  was  to  bo  hoped  that  the 
country  would  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
services;  for  he  would  be  both  useful  and 
ornamental  as  a  member  of  such  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Mil.  HUME  did  not  wish  to  appear  in 
the  attitude  of  shrinking  from  his  duty,  in 
declining  to  serve  on  this  Committee.  It 
was  true  he  was  not  so  young  as  he  had 
been ;  but  it  was  not  on  account  of  age  that 
he  had  refused,  for  he  was  as  well  able  to 
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serve  on  a  Committee  as  ever  he  had  been. 
His  refusal  had  been  induced  by  the  con* 
scientious  conviction  that  the  appointment 
of  this  Committee  was  placing  the  im- 
portant concerns  of  this  coimtry  in  abey- 
ance, as  it  were,  and  handing  them  OTer 
to  a  Committee  to .  devise  means  and  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  distress,  instead 
of  the  House  itself  entering  upon  the  in- 
quiry whether  the  course  which  had  been 
followed  for  the  last  forty  years  with  re- 
spect to  hanks  of  issue  and  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  currency — when  they  might 
as  well  attempt  to  regulate  the  stars — ^had 
been  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the  country. 
The  Members  proposed  for  that  Committee 
were  men  who  had  fixed  their  opinions 
upon  these  matters,  as  he  himself  had 
done;  and  their  opinions  were  adverse,  as 
he  believed,  to  the  principles  that  ought  to 
regulate  the  commercial  affairs  of  this 
country.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  had 
complained,  not  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  but  of  the  system  under  which 
it  had  been  placed;  a  system  under  which 
it  could  not  do  its  duty.  The  light  hon. 
Baronet  had  remarked  the  other  night  that 
certain  of  the  houses  which  had  recently 
failed  ought  to  have  ceased  to  do  business 
long  before,  for  they  had  not  the  capital; 
and  that  was  just  one  of  the  great  objec- 
tions he  had  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  to  the  currency 
system  of  the  country,  for  the  Bank  was 
constituted  a  great  bill-broker,  and  when 
there  was  a  pressure  upon  the  market  it 
could  not  come  forward  to  support  credit 
and  relieve  the  distress;  for  what  did  they 
do  with  the  Bank  ?  They  took  away  the 
whole  of  its  capital.  It  was  shameful  that 
under  the  present  system  a  great  commer- 
cial country  like  this,  with  the  command 
of  so  many  millions,  should  be  obliged  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  the  dividends  at  the 
Bank.  There  was  another  objection  which 
he  had  formerly  made  to  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  which  involved  a  point  that  the 
House  itself  could  decide  upon  much  bet- 
ter than  any  Committee — it  was  whether 
there  was  anything  peculiar  in  the  trade  of 
banking  which  should  take  it  out  of  the 
scope  of  those  rules  which  ought  to  regu- 
late all  other  trades.  The  House  had  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  commercial 
restrictions  were  bad,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
moved; and,  having  so  decided  that  point, 
and  having  determined  that  monopolies 
were  the  bane  of  commerce,  he  wanted  to 
know  what  there  was  in  the  trade  of  bank- 
ing that  should  take  it  out  of  the  category, 
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Why  were  the  principles  upon  which  hank- 
ing was  regulated  to  he  diflferent  to  those 
of  any  other  trade  ?  Ho  made  these  re- 
marks with  reference  to  the  hanks  orissue. 
As  to  the  Committee  itself,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  selected  Memhers  whose  opinions 
upon  the  suhject  were  predetermined;  hut, 
after  aU,  it  was  a  common-sense  question, 
resolving  itself  into  this — whether  there 
was  anything  in  hanking  which  should 
exempt  it  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  trade. 
He  ohjected  to  going  into  Committee  alto- 
gether, for  they  would  he  going  away  from 
the  root  of  the  evil.  For  thirty  years  they 
had  heen  trying  to  regulate  their  trade  and 
commerce  hy  Acts  of  Parliament,  and, 
after  all  their  labour,  what  had  heen  the 
result?  In  1825  the  country  had  lost 
250,000,000Z.  during  the  crisis;  and  he 
believed  that  150,000,000^.  would  not  co- 
ver the  loss  during  the  panic  in  the  pre- 
sent year.  And  who  could  tell  the  amount 
of  private  loss  and  distress  that  had  oc- 
curred during  the  same  period  ?  He  con- 
tended that  the  constitution  of  the  Bank 
was  wrong  in  principle,  and  nothing  that  a 
committee  could  do  would  cure  the  evil. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  Bank  when  the 
Government  interfered  in  October  last? 
There  were  20,000,000^.  of  deposits,  and 
the  reserve  of  bank  notes  which  the  Bank 
had  to  pay  those  deposits  was  1,150,000^ ; 
and  let  the  House  observe  that  those  notes 
were  not  all  in  London,  but  were  divided 
amongst  tbirteen  banks  of  issue,  one  of 
which  he  had  heard  had  lent  40,000?.  or 
50,000^  in  one  transaction  to  keep  up  a 
bank  that  was  in  danger  in  the  north.  An 
advantageous  contrast  to  our  system  was 
presented  by  the  systems  of  banking  in 
Scotland  and  America.  In  the  former 
country,  notwithstandiug  the  great  issue  of 
paper,  there  had  been  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion in  the  circulation  during  the  whole  of 
the  panic.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tarn- 
worth,  and  the  whole  of  our  recent  legisla- 
tion of  banking,  had  been  under  the  orders 
of  Mr.  Jones  Loyd.  He  was  prepared  to 
show  that  there  was  no  man  in  existence 
who  had  offered  opinions  to  the  Committee 
of  that  House  more  absurd  or  more  con- 
trary to  common  sense  than  that  gentle- 
man. On  the  17th  of  July,  1840,  Mr.  J. 
Loyd  was  asked — 

•*  What  in  your  opinion  are  the  sound  principles 
according  to  which  the  circuUtion  should  be  regu- 
lated ? — A  metallic  currency,  according  to  its  in- 
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trinsic  value,  will  regulate  itself;  but  a  paper 
currency,  having  no  intrinsic  value,  ought  to  be 
subjected  to  some  artificial  regulations  respecting 
its  amount.'' 

He  was  next  asked  what  he  included  in 
the  term  **  circulation."  And  his  reply 
was,  **  MetaUic  coin  and  paper  money  pay- 
able in  metallic  coin  on  demand.'*  The 
answers  of  Mr.  Loyd  were  most  deliberate, 
and  he  had  reason  to  believe  had  be&n  duly 
considered  before  his  examination.  Ho 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  been  requested  by  hon. 
Members  on  that  Committee  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  main  inquiry;  he  had  accor- 
dingly allowed  Mr.  Loyd  to  be  examined 
from  first  to  last,  until  he  was  exhausted, 
and  then  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  ex- 
amine him.  Hon.  Members  would  allow 
him  to  explain  —  he  meant  when  Mr. 
Loyd's  voluntary  course  of  examination 
was  over.  He  would  ask  any  hon.  Member 
to  read  the  questions  put  by  him,  and  an- 
swered by  Mr.  Loyd,  on  that  occasion,  on 
which  that  gentleman  attempted  to  fence 
off  from  that  important  principle  which  he 
wanted  to  bring  out,  viz.,  that  deposits 
were  most  important  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, whereas  Mr.  Loyd  held  that  de- 
posits had  not  the  same  power  as  money 
in  circulation.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  put  this 
question — 

"  I  have  4,000^  in  my  pocket  at  this  moment. 
Jjei  us  suppose  at  least  that  this  is  the  case.  I  ' 
have  an  account  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
also  an  account  with  Drummond's  bank.  I  lodgo 
in  Drummond's  bank  1,000Z.,  and  in  the  Bank  of 
England  2,000^.,  and  I  keep  the  other  1,000/.  in 
my  own  pocket.  Is  there  any  difference  in  tho 
value  of  those  notes  ?  Cannot  I  give  a  check  upon 
the  Bank  of  England  for  2,000/.,  and  a  check 
upon  Drummond's  bank  for  1,000/.,  and  is  there 
any  difference  between  those  notes,  therefore,  and 
the  notes  in  my  own  pocket  ?  " 

Oh,  yes  !  it  was  said,  there  was  a  great 
difference;  because,  in  giving  an  account 
of  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  deposits  formed  no  part  of  that  ac- 
count, and  were  never  published  as  part  of 
the  circulation.  Why,  that  was  his  great 
ground  of  complaint.  He  would  beg  tho 
House  to  read  Mr.  Loyd's  examination, 
and  judge  for  themselves  how  far  his  opin- 
ions were  opinions  by  which  they  ought  to 
be  guided.  He  would  show  at  a  proper 
opportunity  that  the  great  operation  had 
not  been  on  the  ordinary  circulation,  but 
on  the  deposits;  that  in  proportion  as  the 
gold  was  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  deposits  were  lessened,  show- 
ing that  it  was  through  the  deposits,  and 
not  through  the  circulation,  that  the  re- 
sult was  Drought  about.  He  would  ask 
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tho  House  to  consider  this,  that  if,  with 
deposits  to  the  extent  of  20,000,000?.,  and 
only  1,100,000?.  to  meet  those  deposits 
— if  this  was  sufficient  to  create  ahirm, 
what  would  havo  been  the  result  if  the  de- 
posits had  been  withdra^ni  from  all  the 
private  and  joint-stock  hanks  in  tho  coun- 
try, which  were  understood  to  have  five  or 
six  times  as  much  deposits  as  the  Bank  of 
England  ?  They  knew  that  the  whole  cir- 
culation of  Scotland  was  only  3,000,000L 
of  hank  notes  ;  but  the  deposits  were 
30,000,000?.  The  hank  directors  of  Scot- 
land were  blamed  for  keeping  up  the  rate 
of  interest;  but  who  knew  what  was  doing 
in  the  way  of  witlidrawing  deposits  ?  The 
bank  directors  were  the  best  judges,  and 
if  they  did  keep  up  the  rate  of  interest 
to  7  or  8  per  cent.,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  they  had  a  circulation  of  only 
3,000,000?.  of  cun-ency.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  that  Ilouse  to  form  any  opinion  of 
the  cause  and  extent  of  the  recent  pres- 
sure, unless  the  Committee  should  ascer- 
tain what  proportion  of  tho  deposits  had 
been  withdrawn  from  all  the  private  and 
joint-stock  banks.  He  was  only  mention- 
ing those  things  to  show  the  situation  in 
which  the  capital  and  property  of  every 
man  in  the  country  were  placed  by  the 
Bank  Charter  Act.  There  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  more  vital  interest  than  free  trade 
in  banking.  The  question  of  the  com 
laws  was  nothing  as  compared  with  the 
immense  importance  of  the  question  of 
free  trade  in  currency;  and  if  they  should 
go  blindly  acting  on  a  principle  which  the 
whole  world  elsewhere  repudiated — which 
common  sense  repudiated — and  which  was 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  last  five 
years,  when  they  had  been  liberating  com- 
merce from  its  former  shackles,  and  allow- 
ing every  man  to  carry  on  his  own  affairs 
in  liis  own  way — if  they  did  this,  what 
could  they  expect  but  the  most  lamentable 
consociuonccs  ?  He  gave  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (8ir  R.  Peel)  credit  for  having 
established  a  separate  bank  of  issue.  The 
bank  of  issue,  it  was  said,  would  regulate 
itself,  lie  admitted  that  it  had  answered 
that  purpose;  and  if  there  had  not  been  a 
separate  bank  of  issue,  he  questioned  if,  by 
this  time,  there  would  have  been  a  bank  at 
all.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  say,  that 
ho  saw  no  good  to  be  derived  from  this 
proposed  Committee;  but  he  saw  great 
advantage  in  keeping  the  question  before 
that  Ilouse. 

Mil.    CARDWELL  hoped  the   House 
would  indulge  him  with  a  single  observa- 


tion, whieb,  after  the  reference  whieh  hod 
been  made  to  tho  great  mercantile  eom- 
munity  of  Liverpool,  and  to  the  eonrse 
which  hon.  Members  were  expected  to  take 
in  this  Committee,  his  sense  of  respect  for 
that  constituency  rendered  it  imperative  he 
should  offer.  He  really  did  not  feel  at  all 
embarrassed  by  any  personal  consideratioii 
in  offering  that  observation;  for,  to  the 
noble  Lord  who  proposed  to  substitate  ano- 
ther name  for  his,  he  owed  nothing  hut 
the  fullest  acknowledgments  for  the  con- 
sideration and  courtesy  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  proposal  had  been  made.  His 
object  in  rising  was  to  read  to  the  Honse 
an  extract  from  a  speech  made  in  that 
House  by  Mr.  Homer  in  1 811.  A  charge 
had  been  made  against  Mr.  Homer  that 
he  had  entered  upon  tho  Bullion  Commit- 
tee of  1810  with  preconceived  opinions. 
After  that  inquiry  was  over,  he  was  ahle 
— submitting  himself  respectfully  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House — to  deliver  these 
words : — 

"  If  it  shall  bo  charged  against  me  that  I  en* 
tcred  into  tho  consideration  of  this  subject  witii 
opinions  preconceived,  to  that  charge  I  was  liable ; 
and,  indeed,  I  believe  oxcyj  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee might  1)0  charged  with  equal  justice  upon 
tho  same  score.  But,  without  considering  whe« 
thcr  it  1)0  possiblo  to  commence  any  such  inquiiy 
free  from  any  such  preconceived  opinions,  I  shau 
venture  to  say,  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  tho 
rest  of  tho  Committee,  that  no  investigation  ever 
was  b(*gun  with  a  firmer  determination  to  make 
the  most  ample,  accurate,  and  impartial  scmtiny 
into  the  subject,  and  to  suspend  judgment  till  that 
scrutiny  was  accomplished." 

Ho  hoped,  when  the  present  inquiry  which 
the  House  had  determined  upon  should  be 
made,  that  every  member  of  the  Conmiittee 
would  be  able — submitting  himself  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Ilouse — to  say,  as  Mr.  Hor- 
ner had  said,  that  the  inquiry  had  been 
entered  upon  by  the  Committee  with  the 
greatest  deteinnination  to  suspend  their 
judgment  until  such  inquiry  was  concluded. 
For  himself,  he  onlv  wished  to  say,  that  if 
his  hon.  Friend  the  !\Iember  for  South  Lan- 
cashire (Mr.  Brown)  should  be  preferred  to 
him,  he  should  make  way  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  for  one  so  admirably  qualified  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commit- 
tee. If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  Honse  shonld 
include  his  name  in  the  list  of  the  Com« 
mitteo,  he  hoped  he  might  bo  allowed  to 
claim  credit  for  the  motives  with  which  he 
entered  it;  for,  indeed,  the  experience  of 
the  last  three  months  and  tho  knowledge 
which  had  necessarily  come  to  him  of  the 
intcnso  suffering  which    tho  commorcial 
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oommtimfy  had  endured,  had  not  been  lost 
upon  him  ;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  he 
might,  without  too  much  presumption,  bo 
allowed  to  have  credit  for  no  other  than 
this  one  desire— that  they  might  be  en- 
abled to  do  something  to  give  security  in 
future  to  commercial  transactions,  and  pre- 
vent, by  the  determination  to  which  Uiey 
ahoidd  arrive,  a  recurrence  of  these  great 
calamities. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  could  not  permit  the 
House  to  go  to  a  division  without  protest- 
ing in  the  strongest  manner  against  the 
terms  in  which  a  previous  speaker  (Mr. 
Waklcy)  had  thought  fit  to  allude  to  a 
gentleman  who  was  not  a  member  of  that 
House.  The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
had  stated  that  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  had  been 
in  constant  communication  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  and  past  Governments 
in  regard  to  their  banking  legislation. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Stafford)  had  been  informed 
by  an  authority  which  left  him  no  room 
for  doubt — ^but  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth  (Sir  R.  Peel)  could  contradict 
him  if  he  was  wrong — that  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844,  Mr.  Loyd 
had  had  no  communication  with  Govern- 
ment whatever  when  that  Act  was  brought 
forward.  But  the  hon.  Member  had  not 
stopped  there.  He  had  imputed  to  Mr. 
Jones  Loyd  feelings  and  motives  which  he 
(Mr.  Stafford)  considered  to  be  equally  un- 
called-for and  ungenerous.  If  it  were  un- 
parUamentary  in  Members  to  impute  mo- 
tives to  each  other,  surely  the  case  of  per- 
sons who  were  not  Members  of  that  House, 
and  who  could  not,  therefore,  be  present  to 
defend  themselves,  ought  to  be  included  in 
the  rule,  especially  if  hon.  Gentlemen  knew 
nothing  more  than  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  appeared  to  know  in  this  case. 
As  a  Member  of  that  House  ho  protested 
against  these  imputations,  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber for  Northamptonshire,  and  having  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  being  one  of  his 
constituents,  he  was  happy  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  character  given  of  that  gen- 
tleman by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
was  not  the  character  he  bore  amongst  his 
own  neighbours.  As  one  who  was  inti- 
mately connected  by  property  with  Ireland, 
he  also  begged  to  remind  the  House  that 
Mr.  Jones  Loyd  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Dis- 
tress in  Ireland  and  Scotland — an  associa- 
tion whose  charitable  exertions  redounded 
not  only  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  but 
to  the  city  in  which  the  work  was  carried 
on;  and  to  say  that  the  chainnan  of  that 


Committee  was  the  last  person  to  whom  a 
charge  so  imfounded  could  apply. 

Mb.  J.  B.  SMITH  complained  that  so 
large  a  majority  of  persons  in  the  proposed 
list  should  be  of  one  opinion.  He  then 
proceeded  to  say,  that  he  believed  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  of  1840  was 
mainly  owing  to  a  report  which  had  been 
published  by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  he  Was  president;  in 
which  report  it  was  stated  that  a  loss  of 
40,000,000^.  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  consequence  of  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  currency.  He  was  the  first 
witness  who  had  been  examined  before  that 
Committee — ^two  thirds  of  whom,  he  beg- 
ged to  premise,  were  disciples  of  Mr.  Loyd, 
and  whose  examinations  were  directed  to 
bring  out  and  establish  his  views.  The 
present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
was  president  of  that  Committee,  took  in 
his  hands  the  report  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  asked  if  he 
agreed  in  the  statement  that  40,000,0002. 
had  been  lost,  as  there  described,  by  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  currency? 
He  replied  that  he  did.  He  had  then  placed 
in  his  hands  a  statement  of  of  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England ;  and  he  was  asked 
what  was  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  at 
such  a  period,  and  what  at  such  another 
period?  [  CiHes  of  "  Divide ! "]  If  it  were 
not  the  wish  of  the  House  to  listen  to  him, 
he  would  be  happy  to  sit  down ;  but,  as  a 
young  Member,  addressing  the  House  for 
the  first  time,  he  did  hope  they  would  bear 
with  him  for  a  few  moments.  His  reply 
to  the  several  questions  that  had  been  put 
to  him  with  respect  to  the  circulation  of 
the  Bank  at  different  periods  was  in  each 
case  18,000,0002. ;  and  he  well  remembered 
the  air  of  triumph  with  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  tossed  his  head. 

An  HoNT.  MEMBER  asked  what  was 
the  precise  question  before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  question  is,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  be  ap- 
pointed a  Member  of  the  Committee. 

The  question  was  then  put  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, which  was  agreed  to.  The  names 
of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  J.  Russell,  and  Lord 
G.  Bentinck  were  put  seriatim,  with  the 
same  result.     On  the  name  of 

Mb.   HERRIBS  being  put,  the  right 

hon.  Gentleman  rose  and  said,  that  he  had 

been  very  reluctant  to  allow  his  name  to 

be  placed  on  the  list  of  the  Committee,  but 
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had  been  induced  to  cliange  his  mind  on  its 
being  represented  to  him  that  it  would  be 
considered  a  dereliction  of  duty  if  he  shrank 
from  obedience  to  the  House,  should  they 
agree  to  insert  his  name. 

Mb.  PATTISON  had  no  wish  whatever 
to  be  on  the  Committee,  which  he  consi- 
dered to  be  a  very  unfair  one.  It  was  so 
considered  out  of  doors,  as  it  was  also  by 
many  in  that  House.  He  was  convinced 
that  no  good  could  possibly  result  from 
such  a  Committee,  and  that  no  fair  inquiry 
could  take  place.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
there  were  names  on  that  Committee — 
such  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Kipon,  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge,  and  others,  who  would 
be  disposed  to  do  tho  subject  justice;  and 
the  fact  being  that  they  were  not  known  of 
old  as  bigoted  to  their  opinions,  they  would 
no  doubt  be  disposed  to  admit  their  error, 
and  what  was  bettor  to  correct  their  error. 
If  he  lived  to  sec  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  T  am  worth  again  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  afifairs,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  he  would  see  him  the 
first  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  Act  of 
1844.  He  said  so  with  the  profoundest 
respect  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  lie 
was  grateful  for  what  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  already  done,  and  he  trusted 
that  in  this  matter  he  would  add  to  the 
other  services  he  had  already  conferred 
upon  the  country.  With  regard  to  what 
his  right  hon  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  said  about  his  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  Committee  because  he  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Act  of  1844,  he  did 
not  know  on  wliat  groimds  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  come  to  that  conclusion.  lie 
certainly,  at  tho  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  when  asked  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  West  Surrey  for  his  opinion 
of  that  Bill,  had  stated  that  he  thought  it 
would  do  very  well  for  fine  weather,  but 
that  when  a  storm  arose  it  would  go  to 
pieces.  But  he  had  had  no  conversation 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  subject,  and  he  thought  he  had  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  statement  he 
had  made.  He  had  been  asked  during 
the  recent  crisis  to  go  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  represent  the  real 
state  of  matters  to  him;  but  he  said  he 
would  do  no  such  thing — others  might  go 
if  they  chose,  but  he  knew  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  better.  He  knew  that  his  mind 
was  made  up,  and  that  they  might  as  well 
attempt  to  kick  down  the  Nelson  Column 
or  the  Duke  of  York's  Pillar  with  their 


feet  as  to  move  the  resolution  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Herries  added  to  the 
Committee. 

On  Mr.  Labouchere  being  proposed. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Hastie 
be  substituted. 

Mr.  hastie  hoped  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  withdraw  his  Motion,  because 
he  was  satisfied  that,  if  a  division  took 
place,  and  the  result  should  be  that  Mr. 
Labouchere  was  not  to  be  upon  the  Com- 
mittee, it  would  neither  be  satisfactory  to 
the  House  nor  the  coimtry.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  occupied  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  if  an  in- 
quiry was  to  take  place  as  to  the  influence 
the  present  system  of  banking  had  upon 
the  interests  of  the  country,  then,  be 
thought,  it  was  essential  that  the  head  of 
the  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
should  be  a  Member  of  that  Committee. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord  would 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mr.  labouchere  would  trouble  the 
House  with  a  very  few  words  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  he  begged  to 
make  his  acknowledgment  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  gratifying  expressions  he  had 
used  towards  him  when  announcing  his  in* 
tention  to  move  the  present  Amendment. 
He  could  assure  the  House  that  he  had  no 
personal  feeling  on  the  subject.  He 
thought  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  a 
perfectly  fair  one ;  because  if  the  noble 
Lord  thought  the  Committee  was  impro- 
perly constituted,  and  that  there  was  in  it 
too  great  an  infusion  of  Members  holding 
the  same  opinions,  it  was  perfectly  right  in 
the  noble  Lord  to  move  the  omission  of 
any  person  who  had  been  proposed.  He 
could  therefore  assure  tho  House  that  ho 
had  no  feeling  on  the  subject.  On  all  oc- 
casions of  this  kind,  when  it  was  proposed 
that  the  names  of  Members  should  bo 
struck  off  and  others  inserted,  he  had  al- 
ways held  that  such  a  course  was  perfectly 
fair.  He  said  so  with  tho  most  perfect 
sincerity;  and  on  the  present  occasion  he 
would  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  House.  When  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
asked  him  to  consent  to  his  proposal  that 
he  should  become  a  Member  of  this  Com- 
mittee, he  thought  that,  holding  the  official 
situation  he  did,  he  was  bound  to  accept. 
All  he  would  say  was,  that  if  the  House 
placed  him  on  the  Committee,  he  would 
endeavour  faithfully  to  do  his  duty.     If, 
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on  the  other  hand,  they  were  pleased  to 
elect  the  hon.  Member  for  Paisley,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  that  hon.  Gentleman  would 
prove  a  most  useful  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
Mr.  Labouchere  be  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee : — Ayes  194;   Noes  77 :  Majority 

List  of  the  Aye». 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Balnea,  M.  T. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyd,  J. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Bunbui7,  E.  H. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cochrane,  A.D.R.W.B. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles,  II.  B. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Currie,  R. 
Deedes,  W. 
Divett,  E. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
DuflF,  J. 
Dunouft,  J. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visot. 
Elliott,  hon.  J.  £. 
Evans,  J. 
Fagan,  J. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
FitzwilliaiDi  hon.  G.  W. 


Fortesoue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Godson,  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  C.W. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
HaUyburton,  Lord  J.F. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Uayter,  W.  G. 
IleadUm,  T.  £. 
Heald,  J. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hornby,  J. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
IroUnd,  T.  J. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lewis,  rt.  hn.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M'Grogor,  J. 
M*Naghton,  Sir  E. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
M'Tavish,  0.  C. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
MarshaU,  J.  G. 
Marshall,  W. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Viict. 
Mitohell,  T.  A. 


Monsell,  W. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J, 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Parker,  J. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reid,  Col. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Salwoy,  Col. 
Soholefield,  W. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Scymer,  H.  K. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sidney,  T. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 


Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.SirW, 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Talfourd,  Seij. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemache,  hn.  F.  J. 
Towneley,  J. 
Tbwnlcy,  R.  G. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

TufiieU,  H. 
HiU,  Lord  M. 


SirC. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
ArchdaU,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bhickstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Clive,  Visot. 
Codrington,  Sir  W, 
Deering,  J. 
D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hon, 
Disraeli,  B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  G. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Ewart,  W. 
Farrep,  J. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Goring,  C. 
Gwyn,H. 
Halfbrd,  Sir  H. 


.C. 


HaU,  Col. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 

Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hume,  J. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J . 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Osborne,  R. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pattison,  J. 
Prime,  R. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stephenaon»  R. 
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Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
TpaM,  Sir  J.  T. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Vyse,  R.  U.  R.  H. 
>Vaddmgton,  D. 


Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TELLEB8. 

Ncwdegato,  C.  N. 
Bercsfordy  Maj. 


Maiu  question  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  placed  on  the  Committco. 

On  the  name  of  Mr.  Cardwcll  being  pro- 
posed, it  was  moved  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
W.  Brown  be  substituted;  and  the  House 
divided  on  the  question  that  Mr.  Cardwell 
be  a  Member  of  the  Committee: — Ajes 
1C7;  Noes  101:  Majority  G6. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  T,  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Uausoii,  lion.  Col. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailies,  M.  T. 
Baring,  If.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  lion.  F.  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bellow,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Boriial,*R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Boyd,  J. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bunhurv,  E.  II, 
BuHfeild',  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Call.ighan,  D. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  Vict. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Cockburn,  A.  J.  E. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
(■oh'brooke.  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles,  JI.  B. 
Coni[>ton,  II.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  II.  L. 
(.■owper,  hon.  W.  F, 
Crai.ir,  W.  G. 
Currie,  R. 
l)ee(le«,AV. 
Divett,  E. 
Drumniond,  II. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duiicuft,  J. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Diiiidas,  (t. 
Ehrington,  Visct. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evanrf,  .1. 
EaL'an,  J. 
Eit/[)atrick,  J.  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  11. 
Fitzwilliaui,  hon.  G.  W. 


Fortescue,  C. 
Fortcscuo,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 

Gihson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
(rladatonc,  rt.  lin.  W.  E. 
Godson,  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  II. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  T. 
Greenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Ilallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
Ilardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  AV.  G. 
Ueadlam,  T.  E. 
Ileathcotc,  Sir  W. 
Herbert,  II.  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hornby,  J. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Ireland,  T.  J. 
Jerj'inn,  Earl 
Jorvis,  J. 
Keog,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouchcre,rt.  hon.  11. 
Tj;ingston,  J.  U. 
LascellcH,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Lewis,  G.  0. 
Lincoln,  F^arl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maenamara,  Maj. 
M'NaglittMi,  Sir  E. 
M'Tagirart,  Sir  J. 
M'Tavish.  C.  C. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Ma  hon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Marsluill,  AV. 
MathesQU,  A. 


Mathcson,  CoL 
Maulc,  rt.  hon.  F, 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monscll,  W. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gon. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Norroys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  J. 
Ord,  W. 
Paget,  Lord  C, 
Parker,  J. 

Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pcto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Ra])hacl,  A. 
Rcid,  Col. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  II. 
Scropc,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Seymer,  II.  K. 
Shelbunio,  Earl  of 
Sidney,  T. 


Slaney,  R.  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G, 
Somerrille,  rt.  hn.  SlrW, 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Stnitt,  rt.  hon.  £• 
Stuart,  Lord  D, 
Talfourd,  Sen. 
Tancred,  II.  W. 
Tonison,  E.  K. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thickncsse,  R.  A. 
Tollemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Townelcy,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Tumor,  E. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Ward,  U.  G. 
Watkins,  CoL  L. 
West,  F.  R. 
Wilson,  J, 
Wihwn,  M. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sip  O. 
Wood,  AV.  P. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Young,  J. 

TKLLBB8. 

TufncU,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


j&t«eo/<A€NOE8, 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bankcs,  G. 
Bennot,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bremridgo,  R. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broad  wood,  H. 
Brown,  II.  . 
Buck,  L.  AV. 
Burgldey,  Lord 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Deering,  J. 

D'Eyncourt.rt.hon.C.T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dutf,  G.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
rhmcan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pre.  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Ewart,  W. 
Farrer,  J. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordvce,  A.  D. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
(foring,  C. 
Grattan,  II. 
Greene,  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 


Halford,  Sir  II. 
Hall,  Col. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt, 
Hastio,  A. 
Heald,  J. 

Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  0. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hume,  J. 
Ingestrc,  Viiot. 
Keating,  R. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacey,  H.  0 
Law,  hon.  0.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  Q, 
Ijookhart,  W. 
Long.  AV. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackenzie,  W,  F. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Earl  of 
^Lasterman,  J. 
MaunseU,  T.  V, 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Neold,  J. 
Nceld,  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Connor,  F, 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Osborne,  R. 
Ossulston,  IjOrd 
Packe,  C.  AV. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Prime,  R. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Rufford,  F. 
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Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefleld,  W* 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smollett,  A. 
Spooner,  B. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemaohe,  J. 
Tyrcll,  Sir  J.  T. 


Urquharti  D. 
Vyso,  R.  H.  R.  n. 

Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wcsthead,  J.  P. 
Willixwns,  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TBLLXRS. 

Newdegate,  0.  M. 
Beresford,  Maj. 


Main  question  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Card- 
well  placed  on  the  Committee. 

On  the  question  thai  Mr.  Hume  bo  a 
Member  of  the  Committee, 

Mr.  WAKLEY  moved  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  name  of  Mr.  Hume  bo  left 
out,  in  order  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Muntz 
might  be  substituted.  The  hon.  Member 
added:  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  on 
the  first  occasion  of  again  addressing  the 
House,  to  express  my  great  regret  that  I 
made  a  reference  to  a  gentleman  who  is 
not  a  Member  of  this  House,  which  refer- 
ence I  sincerely  feel  that  I  was  not  justi- 
fied in  making.  I  afknowledge  that  in 
making  it  I  was  guilty  of  an  offence  to- 
wards the  House  as  well  as  towards  the 
individual ;  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  will 
not  commit  the  same  offence  again. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  was  sorry  to  hear  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hume),  who  had  left  the 
House,  was  unwilling  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee. He  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) had  a  strong  opinion  that  the  hon. 
Member  ought  to  be  on  the  Committee; 
perhaps  the  fairest  way  would  be  for  the 
House  to  express  its  opinion  whether  he 
ought  to  serve;  and  if,  being  appointed, 
he  should  decline,  one  of  the  other  names 
proposed  could  be  substituted. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
Mr.  Hume*8  name  stand  part  of  the  ques- 
tion:— Ayes  188;  Noes  97:  Majority  91. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

£arlof 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Oapt. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blowitt,  R.  J. 
Bouvorie,  E.  P. 
Bowrlnff,  Dr. 
Boyd,  J. 
Boyle,  hon.  OoL 


Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  11. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Bruoe,  Lord  £. 
Bunbury,  E.  U. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  N. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Cam^ll,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwoll,  £. 
Carew,  W.  U.  P. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  bon.  Sir  G. 


Cockbum,  A.  J.  £. 
Cocks,  T,  S. 
Coke,  hon.  E,  K. 
Colobrooke,  SirT.E. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Currie,  R. 
Darner,  hon.  Col. 
Deedes,  W* 
Divott,  E. 
Dnimmond,  H. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elliott,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  Sir  Do  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Ewart,  TV. 
Fagan,  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Fitzwilliani,  hon.  G.  W. 
Fordyce,  A,  D. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W, 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Godson,  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J, 
Grattan,  II. 
Greene,  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregson,  S. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Uallyburton,  Lord  J.  F. 
llardcastle,  J.  A. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Haytcr,  W.  G. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Ileyvood,  J. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouchero,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lasoelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lewif,  rt.hon.SirT.  F. 
Lowls,  O.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Lushlngton,  C. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Maenamara,  Maj. 
M*Gxe|;or,  J. 


M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
M'Tavish,  C.  C, 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
MarshaU,  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Mathcson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Mure,  Col. 
Norrcys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ord,  W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Parker,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Peel  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pigott,  F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reid,  Col. 
Rieardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  U. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sidney,  T. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somerville,rt.  hn.  SirW. 
Spearman,  II.  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thesigor,  Sir  F. 
Thicknessc,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Tliomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townlcy,  R.  G. 
Turner,  E. 
Vane,  Lord  II. 
Vemey,  Sir  11. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walmriey,  SirJ. 
Wani,  H.  G. 
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Watfcin«,  Col.  L. 
WeUesley,  Lord  0. 
West,  F.  R. 
Westhead.  J.  P. 
WUcox,  B.  M. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 


Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C, 
Wyvill,  M. 
Young,  J. 

TELLBR8. 

Tufiiell,  H. 
mil,  Lord  M. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Anstey,  T.  C. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bcntinck,  Lord  G. 
Bcresford,  W. 
Blackall,  S.  W. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bremridgo,  R. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brown,  H. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Cochrane,A.D.R.W.B. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Decring,  J. 

I)'Eyncourt,rt.hn.C.T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Duncombo,  hon.  0. 
Duucuft,  J. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Farnham,  £.  B. 
Farrcr,  J. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fuller.  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Goring,  C. 
Grogan,  E, 
Gwyn,  n. 
Hall,  Col. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heald,  J. 

Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hornby,  J, 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Ingcstre,  Visct. 
Ireland,  T.  J. 


Knight,  F.  W. 
Knox,  Col.      . 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Long,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
March,  Earl  of 
Maunscll,  T.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  G. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Prime,  R. 
Renton,  J.  C. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stuart,  J. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  hon. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  U. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  W.  P. 

TELLERS. 

Wakley,  T. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 


F.J. 


On  the  main  question  being  put, 
Mr.  wakley  hoped  this  was  not  an 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz),  by 
a  mode  which  could  not  be  justified  by 
honourable  dealing,  under  pretence  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  had  not 
absolutely  declined  to  serve.  It  was  so 
irregular  to  press  the  name  of  an  hon. 
Member  who  had  deliberately,  both  in  pub- 


lic and  in  private,  expressed  his  determina^ 
tion  not  to  serve,  that  he  felt  bound  to 
move  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion.  What  could  the  country  expect  from 
this  Committee,  when  it  was  evidently  in- 
different to  the  Government  whether  they 
nominated  live  men  or  dead  ?  Their  only 
determination  seemed  to  be,  to  override 
the  wishes  of  independent  Members.  The 
sooner  the  appointment  of  this  Committee 
was  rescinded  the  better. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  could  not  have  ac- 
curately understood  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  had  stated,  that  as  seve- 
ral Gentlemen  considered  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hume)  had  only  said  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  serve,  and  that  he  would 
comply  with  any  order  of  the  House,  it 
would  not  be  right  at  once  to  give  up  his 
name,  as  it  had  been  printed  in  the  Votes; 
but  that  if,  being  appointed,  he  should  de- 
cline to  serve,  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  would  be  willing  to  substitute 
one  of  the  names  proposed  to  be  inserted 
in  its  place  by  the  hon.  Members  for  Fins- 
bury  and  Middlesex  (Mr.  Wakley  and  Mr. 
Osborne).  He  (Lord  J.  Russell)  could  as- 
sure the  hon.  Member  opposite,  that  the 
Government  was  not  so  much  frightened 
as  he  supposed  at  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz). 

Dr.  BOWRING  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hume)  had  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressed great  unwillingness  to  serve;  but 
it  was  a  sort  of  nolo  episcopari,  and  when 
the  hon.  Member  knew  that  so  large  a  ma- 
jority had  expressed  their  opinion  that  it 
was  desirable  he  should  be  on  the  Cooimit- 
tee,  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  he  would 
give  his  services  with  the  zeal  and  indus- 
try for  which  he  was  so  distinguished. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  as  dififerent  versions  had 
been  given  as  to  what  the  real  wish  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was,  it  would 
be  better  to  wait  till  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self came  to  the  House,  and  stated  de- 
cidedly what  it  was  his  intention  to  do. 
If  the  hon.  Member  should  say  that  he 
wished  not  to  serve,  then  he  (the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer)  should  not  have  the 
slightest  objection  either  to  Mr.  Hastie  or 
Mr.  Muntz  being  appointed  in  his  place. 
Indeed,  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  he 
did  not  agree  more  nearly  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  than  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  on  this  ques- 
tion.   But  he  did  not  think  a  fitter  person 
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could,  on  public  grounds,  be  appointed 
than  Mr.  Hume. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  would  not  persevere 
in  his  Motion.  He  was  quite  sure  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  and  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Middlesex  would 
be  the  last  two  Members  of  that  House  to 
consent  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Hume 
from  the  Committee,  if  that  hon.  Gentleman 
could  be  induced  to  servo.  He,  for  one, 
could  not  consent  to  his  exclusion ;  but  he 
had  divided  against  the  Motion  upon  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Hume  had  positively 
declined  to  serve.  He  thought  this  point 
should  be  cleared  up  before  any  further 
step  were  taken  for  the  exclusion  of  Mr. 
Hume.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  fairly 
stated  to  the  House,  that  if  Mr.  Hume 
would  not  serve,  he  would  consent  to  no- 
minate either  Mr.  Muntz  or  Mr.  Hastie. 

Mr.  ANSTEY  explained,  that  he  had 
several  times  heard  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  distinctly  and  emphatically  say 
that  he  would  not  serve  on  the  Committee; 
and  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
alluded  to  a  statement  to  that  effect  made 
to  him  in  private,  he  distinctly  saw  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  move  his  hat 
in  assent  to  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 
The  hon.  Member  having  left  the  House, 
he  should  support  the  Motion  for  adjourn- 
ing the  debate,  to  aflFbrd  an  opportunity  to 
that  hon.  Member  to  retract  his  determi- 
nation ;  and,  should  he  not  do  so,  then  he 
would  move  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Muntz 
instead  of  Mr.  James  Wilson. 

Sir  R.  peel  thought  the  House 
ought  not  to  part  lightly  with  the  power 
of  expressing  its  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  duty  which  hon.  Members  owed  to  the 
public  in  serving  on  Committees.  If  the 
House  thought  that  any  particular  Mem- 
ber ought  to  serve  on  a  Committee,  it 
ought  not  lightly  to  decline  the  duty  which 
devolved  upon  it  of  expressing  such  to  be 
its  opinion.  He  gave  his  vote  for  including 
Mr.  Hume  in  the  Committee;  but  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  the  last  thing  that 
entered  into  his  mind  was  to  intimate  a 
wish  to  exclude  Mr.  Muntz  or  Mr.  Hastie 
from  the  Committee.  He  considered  that 
Mr.  Muntz,  from  the  attention  which  he 
had  paid  to  the  subject,  and  from  his  po- 
sition as  Member  for  Birmingham,  would 
be  a  very  fit  person  to  take  a  part  in  the 
proposed  inquiry.  He  also  thought  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  Scotch 
banking  system  represented,  either  by  Mr. 


Hastie,  the  Member  for  Paisley,  or  Mr. 
Hastie,  the  Member  for  Glasgow.  But  he 
did  not  understand  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had  expressed  a  positive  in- 
tention to  withdraw  if  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed ;  and,  considering  the  long  period 
of  his  labours,  and  that  he  had  stated  that 
day  that  his  age  formed  no  impediment 
whatever — which  he  was  sure  it  did  not — 
to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  public 
duties,  and  considering  further  the  dis- 
interestedness which  that  hon.  Member  had 
always  shown  in  his  public  character,  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  the  nomination  of 
the  hon.  Member  would  be  but  a  just  com- 
pliment on  the  part  of  the  House,  as  tes- 
tifying that  in  their  opinion  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  in  every  respect  well  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  required  in  the  Com- 
mittee. But  in  case  the  hon.  Member, 
after  being  made  aware  of  the  opinion  of 
the  House  as  to  his  fitness  for  serving, 
and  as  to  the  desirableness  of  his  serving 
on  the  Committee,  should  still  express  a 
wish  to  retire  from  it,  then  he  should  be  most 
perfectly  wiUing  to  vote  for  substituting 
Mr.  Hastie,  or  any  other  hon.  Member  who 
should  be  considered  as  representing  the 
Scotch  banking  interest ;  or,  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  should  have  prece- 
dence and  should  propose  Mr.  Muntz,  ho 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  should  feel  perfectly  inclined 
to  vote  for  the  nomination  of  that  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  should,  however,  advise 
the  House  to  persist  in  the  feeling  they 
had  already  manifested  in  having,  on  pub- 
lic grounds,  chosen  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  to  serve  on  the  Committee;  and 
if  that  hon.  Gentleman  should  hereafter  sig- 
nify his  wish  to  withdraw,  it  would  then  be 
competent  for  the  House  to  substitute  some 
other  Member.  He  could  say  with  regard 
to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stamford,  that  he  had  expressed  a  personal 
wish  not  to  serve  on  the  Committee;  but, 
as  soon  as  he  saw  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
House  that  his  name  should  be  included, 
he  immediately  withdrew  his  objection. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  considered  himself 
placed  in  a  very  unfair  position  by  what 
had  transpired.  It  would  have  been  the 
last  thing  in  his  thoughts  to  propose  any 
Member  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Hume.  No 
person  entertained  for  the  character  of 
that  Gentleman  higher  respect  than  he 
did.  He  should  never  have  thought  of 
proposing  to  substitute  Mr.  Muntz  for  Mr. 
Hume,  if  the  latter  Gentleman  had  not 
again  and  again  declared  that  he  would  not 
serve  on  the  Committee.     But,  thinking 
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ihere  was  this  hiatus,  he  was  delighted 
with  the  opportunity  of  proposing  Mr. 
Muntz  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  House  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  bewildered  with  re- 
ference to  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Hume. 
That  Gentleman  declared  that  he  would 
not  seryei  and  he  believed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  was  a  man  of  vei'acity, 
and  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  determi- 
nation; he  (Mr.  Wakley)»  could  not,  there- 
fore, understand  why  the  debate  as  to  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Hume  should  not  be 
adjourned  to  a  future  day.  The  House 
might  go  on  with  the  other  names  till  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  appear  in  his  place 
and  say  whether  he  would  serve  or  not. 

Mr.  GAYLEY  said,  that  he  had  asked 
the  hoD.  Member  for  Montrose  whether  he 
persisted  in  his  determination  not  to  serve, 
and  his  answer  was,  **  Certainly."  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  would 
accede  to  the  advice  which  had  been  given 
him,  and  not  persevere  in  his  Motion  for 
adjournment. 

Motion  for  adjournment  withdrawn,  and 
the  name  of  Mr.  Hume  added  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

On  the  name  of  Mr.  Ricardo  being  pro- 
posed. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  proposed  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Henley  bo  substituted. 

Captain  HARRIS  would  put  it  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  whether  they  con- 
sidered they  were  acting  fairly  towards  the 
agricultural  interest.  There  was  not  the 
name  of  one  country  Gentleman  represent- 
ing the  agricultural  interest  upon  the  Com- 
mittee. He  would  ask  the  Government 
whether  they  thought  they  would  obtain 
credit  with  the  country  by  the  course  they 
were  now  pursuing  ?  The  Act  of  1844 
was  on  its  trial,  and  there  were  fifteen 
members  on  the  Committee  whose  opinions 
were  known  to  be  favourable  to  that  Act, 
while  there  were  only  eleven  who  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  against  it. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  was  quite  sure  that 
the  public  at  large  would  have  no  con- 
fidence in  a  report  coming  from  a  Com- 
mittee constituted  as  this  evidently  would 
be. 

Tho  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  Ricardo  stand  part  of  the 
question  : — Ayes  172  :  Noes  105  ;  Ma- 
jority 67. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
AnsoDi  hon.  Col. 


Arundol    and   Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baiaeff,  M.  T. 


Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  P.  *J!. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Oapt. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Blackall.  S.  W. 
Bouverie,  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Boyd,  J. 
Boyle,  hon.  Ool. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Bunbury,  E.  II. 
BusfeUd,  W. 
Oallaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  E. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Colebrooke,  SirT.  E. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Currie,  R. 
Divett,  E. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
EUiot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagani  J. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  II. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescuo,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Freestuu,  Col. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon,  T.  M. 
Godson,  R. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grattan,  II. 
Greene,  T. 
Gregsou,  S. 
Grenfell,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hallyburton,Ld.J.F.G. 
Ilardoastle,  J.  A. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  J. 


Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppeli  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackiimon,  W.  A. 
Macnamara,  Major 
M'Grcffor,  J. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
M'Tavish,  0.  0. 
Mahon,  The  O'Goimaii 
Mahon,  Visct. 
Maitland,  T. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Mar8haU,  W. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monsell,  W. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Cren. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
Ord,  W. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J, 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinncy,  W. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reid,  Col. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Seely,  C. 

Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sidney,  T. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Somerville,  rt.  hn.  SirW* 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Theaiger,  Sir  F. 
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Thiokneflie,  B.  A« 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thornely,  T. 
Tollemaoho,  hon.  F.  J. 
Turner.  E. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
West,  P.  R. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 

List  of 

Alexander,  N. 
Anstoy.  T.  0. 
ArchdaUi  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright»  G. 
Bankes,  G. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bonnet,  P. 
Bontinck,  Lord  G. 
Blaokstone,  W.  S. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridgo,  R. 
Broadley,  II. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
CUto,  Viiot. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Compton,  H.  0. 
Decdes,  W. 
Deering,  J. 

D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hn.C.  T. 
DUraeli,  B. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duff,  J. 

Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Farror,  J* 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Frewen,  C.  II. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
GaskeU,  J.  M. 
Goring,  C. 
Greene,  J. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
HaU,  Col. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
lleald,  J. 

Herrics,  rt.  hon.  J.  C^ 
Ilildyard,  R.  C. 
Hood,  Sir  A, 
Hornby,  J. 
Ingestre,  Visot* 
Ireland,  T.  J. 
Knox,  Col. 

The  name  of  Mr. 
On  the  name  of 


Willoox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
WyyiU,  M. 
Young,  J. 

TKLLXBS. 

Tufhell,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 

the  Noes. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lookhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Maokeneio,  W.  F. 
Manners,  Lord  G« 
March,  Earl  of 
Mastorman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Moody*  C.  A. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Mure,  Col. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
Osborne,  R. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  0.  W. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pigott,  F. 
Prime,  R. 
Rendlcsham,  Lord 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Richards,  R. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Seymer,  II.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smollett,  A. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanley,  E. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stuart,  J. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
ThomhiU,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  ll.  S. 
Wakloy,  T. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wellesloy,  Lord  C. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 

TXLLEB8. 

Nowdegate,  C.  N. 
Bercsford,  Major 

Ricardo  was  added. 
Mr.  Glyn  being  pro- 


Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  moved  that 
the  name  of  Mr.  J.  RejnoldB,  the  Member 
for  the  city  of  Dublin,  should  be  substituted 
for  that  of  Mr.  Glyn.  He  did  so,  not  only 
because  Mr.  Reynolds  was  an  Irish  Mem- 
ber, but  because  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
a  man  possessing  great  practical  know* 
ledge  upon  the  subject  of  banking.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Einsbury,  when  proposing 
the  name  of  Mr.  Muntz,  had  spoken  of  the 
great  abiUty  of  that  hon.  Gendeman.  He 
did  not  deny  his  ability  ;  but  the  House 
had  already  sufficient  evidence  of  the  talent 
and  knowledge  possessed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  Dublin.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  had  said,  that  if  they  only 
looked  at  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham, 
they  could  not  fail  to  imderstand  him.  Ho 
would  say,  in  reply — if  they  only  looked  at 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin,  they  must 
understand  him;  for  he  was  sure  that  the 
appearance  of  that  hon.  Member  was  quite 
as  much  in  his  favour  as  the  appearance  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  was  in 
his.  He  had  no  objection  to  Mr.  Glyn 
personally;  but,  seeing  that  there  was  only 
one  Member  on  the  Committee  who  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  that 
Member  connected  with  the  extreme  north, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  move,  '*  that  instead 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Glyn  being  inserted,  it 
should  be  left  out,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  J. 
Reynolds  be  substituted." 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  felt  as  strongly 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  did  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  city  of  Dublin 
ought  to  be  on  the  Committee;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  say  that  Mr.  Glyn  was 
not  a  Gentleman  to  be  set  aside  and  omitted 
from  this  Committee.  Mr.  Glyn  was 
known  to  be  a  Whig  and  a  strong  party 
man;  his  opinions  did  not,  he  believe,  con- 
cur with  those  which  he  (Lord  G.  Bentinck) 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act;  for  he  was  known  to  have  re- 
fused signing  a  petition  got  up  last  June 
by  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  London, 
praying  for  a  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
of  that  Act;  there  were  some  reasons, 
therefore,  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Glyn 
was  not  favourable  to  the  views  which  he 
(Lord  G.  Bentinck)  took  with  respect  to 
that  measure.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Glyn  had 
more  business  than  any  banker  in  London; 
he  presumed,  therefore,  that  he  did  more 
business  than  any  banker  in  the  world. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  of  great 
ability,  and  was  well  known  to  everybody 
as  the  chairman  of  the  London  and  North- 
Weitem  Railway.    In  every  way,  there- 
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fore,  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  could  be 
no  fitter  Member  than  Mr.  Gljn  to  be  on 
this  Committee.  It  was  certainly  his  wish 
to  see  Mr.  Reynolds  on  the  Committee; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  substitute  that 
Gentleman's  name  for  the  name  of  Mr. 
Glp. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  thanked  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  for  the  compliment 
he  had  paid  to  his  appearance.  He  begged 
to  state,  that  although  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  act  on  the  Committee  if  nomi- 
nated, he  would  respectfully  decline  ser- 
ving in  the  room  of  so  eminent  an  autho- 
rity as  Mr.  Glyn;  and  therefore  he  must 
request  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  to 
withdraw  his  Motion.  His  feeling  was  so 
strong  on  the  point,  that,  on  seeing  his 
name  proposed  in  the  paper  as  a  substitute 
for  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Marlbo- 
rough, he  declared  to  that  hon.  Member 
that  he  should  feel  himself  placed  in  a  most 
invidious  position  if  he  were  to  be  placed  in 
competition  as  it  were  with  one  who  was 
so  much  better  qualified  to  act  on  the  Com- 
mittee than  he  was;  and  it  was  only  upon 
the  distinct  assurance  of  the  hon.  Member 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  serve 
on  the  Committee  that  he  permitted  his 
name  to  remain  upon  the  paper.  He  now 
begged  that  the  hon.  Member  would  with- 
draw his  Motion.  He  thought,  certainly, 
that  Ireland  was  not  adequately  represent- 
ed in  the  Committee.  Mr.  Tennent  was 
doubtless  a  person  mo&t  fit  to  serve  on  the 
Committee;  but,  bearing  in  mind  that  Ire- 
land had  suffered  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  kingdom  from  the  monopoly  of  bank- 
ing, it  was  surprising  that  only  one  Irish 
Member  had  been  placed  on  the  Commit- 
tee. It  would  have  pleased  him  to  see 
upon  the  Committee  such  a  man  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork  (Mr.  Callaghan), 
who  had  large  claims  to  the  notice  of  the 
House.  It  was,  indeed,  surprising  that 
the  hon.  Member  could  have  been  over- 
looked. He  begged  to  state,  that  when  he 
used  the  word  **  large"  with  reference  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cork,  he  applied  it  to 
his  mental  qualifications,  and  not  to  his 
person.  The  Committee,  as  constituted, 
was  objectionable,  because  a  large  majority 
of  its  Members  was  pledged  to  support  the 
Banking  Act  of  1844,  and  its  twin  sisters 
relating  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which 
were  passed  in  1845. 

Mr.  callaghan  requested  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  make  use  of  his 
name  on  any  future  occasion  without  his 
permission.      The  hon.  Member  had  in- 


dulged in  a  gratuitous  mention  of  his  name. 
Now  that  he  was  on  his  legs,  he  would 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  the 
Irish  and  the  English  public  would  be 
better  pleaaed  to  have  the  Committee  con- 
stituted as  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  than  if  all  the  alterations 
which  had  been  suggested  had  been  made. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  withdrew  his  Motion, 
and  Mr.  Glyn  was  nominated  a  Member  of 
the  Committee. 

On  the  question  that  Sir  W.  Clay  be 
placed  on  the  Committee. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  moved  that  Sir 
W.  Clay's  name  should  be  struck  out  of 
the  list,  and  that  of  Mr.  Pattison  sub- 
stituted. 

Mr.  pattison  begged  to  say  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  serve  on  the  Committee; 
but  if  he  were  nominated,  he  would  do  his 
duty.  He  would  avail  himself  of  that  op- 
portunity of  stating  that  in  what  he  had 
before  addressed  to  the  House,  he  spoke 
only  as  the  representative  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  not  as  a  governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  He  was  induced  to  speak  as 
he  did,  because  he  believed  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  his  Colleagues 
were  ignorant  of  the  extreme  sufferings  to 
which  both  large  and  small  traders  were 
subjected  in  London.  They  had  not  col- 
lected sufficient  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  name  of  Sir  W.  Clay  stand  part  of  the 
question : — Ayes  152;  Noes  122  :  Ma- 
jority 30. 

List  of  the  AYza. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adair,  R.  A.  S. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Boyd,  J. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Bruce,  Lord  £. 
Bunhury,  E.  H. 
Busfeild,  W. 
CaUaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Clay,  J. 

Clements,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Cockbum,  A.  J.  £. 


Cocks,  T.  S. 
Coke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Coope,  0.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Craig,  W.  G.' 
Currie,  R. 
Divett,  E. 
Drummond,  H. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  G. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  W. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H, 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Frecstun,  Col. 
French,  F. 
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Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Godson,  R. 
Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greene,  T. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Hallyburton,  Ld.  J.  F.G. 
Hardcastio,  J.  A. 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  £. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Heywood,  J. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jervis,  J. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lushington,  C. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M*Naghten,  Sir  E. 
M*Taggart,  Sir  J. 
M*TaTi8h,  C.  C. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
MaiUand,  T. 
MarshaU,  J.  G. 
MarshaU,  W. 
Matbeson,  A. 
Matheson,  Col. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Melgund,  Visct. 
Monsell,  W. 
Mulgraye,  Earl  of 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent.  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
Ogle,  S.  0.  H. 
Ord.W. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 


Peel,  Coi; 
Pigott,  F. 
Pinney,  W. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reid,  Col. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Romilly,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
RusseU,  F.  C.  H. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
ScuUy,  F. 
Seely,  C. 

Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sidney,  T. 
Simeon,  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
SomerYille,rt.hn.  SirW, 
Spearman,  H.  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemaohe,  hon.  F.  J, 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
West,  F.  R. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Toung,  J. 

TSLLXBS. 

HiU,  Lord  M. 
Tufhell,  H. 


List 

Alexander,  N. 
Anstey,  T.  C. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G, 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blewitt,  R.  J. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Boiling,  W. 
Bouverie,  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Broadley,  H. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Buck,  L.  W. 


of  the  Noes. 

Burghley,  Lord 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Cayloy,  E.  S. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Deedes,  W. 
Deering,  J. 

D'Eyncourt,  rt.  hn.  C.T, 
Disraeli,  B. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duff,  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncuft,  J. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Fagan,  J. 
Famham,  E.  B. 


Farrer,  J. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
GaskeU,  J.  M. 
Goring,  C. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Gregson,  S. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Heald,  J. 

Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  C. 
Hildyard,  R.  C. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Ireland,  T.  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lacy,  H.  C. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
McGregor,  J. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Morgan,  H.  K.  G. 
Mure,  Col. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 


O'Connor,  F. 
Osborne,  R. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Prime,  R. 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smollett,  A. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stuart,  J. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Urquhart,  D. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  U.  S. 
Wakley,  T. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williams,  J. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  M. 

TKLLBRS. 

Bcresford,  Maj. 
Nowdegate,  C.  N. 


Sir  W.  Clay  placed  on  Committee. 
Remaining  Members  appointed. 
Committee  to  be  a  Committee  of  Se- 
crecy. 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  DEBATES. 
Mb.  brotherton  rose  to  raove-^ 
"  That  when  any  new  business  is  brought  on 
after  Twelve  o'clock  at  night,  if  it  be  moved  and 
seconded  That  the  Debate  on  such  Question  be 
adjourned,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  immediately  declare 
the  Debate  adjourned,  without  putting  the  Ques- 
tion to  the  vote." 

The  hon.  Member  said,  this  was  a  sanitary 
Motion.  The  object  which  he  had  in  view 
was  the  preserration  of  the  health  of  Mem- 
bers of  that  House.  He  declared  that  he 
frequently  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  from  consideration  for  the  Speaker's 
health,  though,  judging  from  the  difficulty 
which  he  found  in  catching  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  eye  upon  such  occasions,  he 
was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Speaker 
did  not  feel  as  much  interest  on  that  point 
as  he  did.     He  was  sometimes  taunted  with 
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not  having  acted  impartially  in  Us  char- 
acter of  adjourner  of  the  House;  but  if  he 
had  shown  any  partiality  it  was  to  his  poli- 
tical opponents.  It  appeared  by  returns 
presented  to  the  House  that  in  1842  the 
House  sat  117  days,  and  125  hours  after 
midnight;  in  1843,  the  House  sat  119 
days,  and  105^  hours  after  midnight;  in 
1844,  the  House  sat  119  days,  and  sixty- 
nine  hours  after  midnight;  in  1845,  days 
of  sitting  119,  hours  after  midnight  96;  in 
1846,  days  of  sitting  139,  hours  after  mid- 
night 77J;  in  1847,  days  of  sitting  121, 
hours  after  midnight  7 1 1.  Comparing  1 842 
with  1847,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  to  which  he  was  fa- 
Tourable,  had  had  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
ceeding with  business  during  fewer  hours 
after  midnight  than  the  Administration 
which  existed  in  1842,  to  which  ho  was 
opposed.  His  Motion  would  apply  simply 
to  questions  which  might  be  brought  on 
after  midnight.  He  had  often  seen  several 
hours  after  midnight  wasted  in  discussions 
on  Irish  police  and  Scotch  fisheries,  which 
were  of  no  use  whatever.  He  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Legislature  conducting  their 
proceedings  by  daylight.  Some  persons 
were  fond  of  appealing  to  **  the  wisdom  of 
our  ancestors,*'  and  it  was  certainly  one 
proof  of  their  wisdom  that  they  did  the 
work  of  legislation  by  daylight.  In  every 
part  of  the  Continent,  and  in  America  also, 
the  legislative  assemblies  sat  during  the 
day.  Let  the  House  only  consider  the  ad- 
vantage of  sitting  from  twelve  till  six 
o'clock  on  Wednesdays.  Not  only  was 
there  more  business  done  than  on  other 
days,  but  it  was  done  in  a  more  orderly 
manner,  and  there  was  always  a  full  at- 
tendance of  Members.  Formerly  the  House 
used  to  be  counted  out  on  Wednesdays. 
He  was  sure  that  if  the  House  met  every 
day  at  twelve  o'clock,  it  would  promote 
the  health  of  Members  and  the  convenience 
of  the  House. 

Dit.  BOWRING  seconded  the  Motion. 
His  hon.  Friend  formerly  used  to  exercise 
despotic  power,  and  adjourn  all  debates 
after  twelve  o'clock  at  night;  but  of  late  it 
had  been  found  out  that  ho  was  made  of 
squeezable  materials,  and  his  resolution 
had  given  way.  He  hoped  that  his  hon. 
Friend'*  authority  would  be  restored,  and 
that  he  would  exercise  it  even  tyrannically, 
if  need  were,  in  order  put  a  stop  to  debates 
after  twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  E WART'S  only  objection  to  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  was,  that  it  did 
not  go  far  enough.     The  Motion  which  ho 


himself  had  placed  on  the  papw  as  nA 
Amendment  to  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Salford  consulted  the  valuable  health 
of  the  Speaker  more  carefully  than  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend.  He  wished 
that  all  the  debates  of  the  House  should 
take  place  in  the  daytime.  He  Inaintained 
that  business  was  nir  better  done  on  Wed- 
nesday thim  on  any  other  day  of  the  week; 
and  none  of  those  scenes  occurred  which 
frequently  took  place  in  the  evening.  He 
contended  that  tibie  present  system  was  not 
an  economy  but  a  prodigaUty  of  time,  be- 
cause, between  the  hours  of  six  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  any  Member  could 
get  up  and  speak  as  long  as  he  chose,  un- 
controlled by  the  House.  The  present 
system  was  a  premium  on  extraneous  and 
unnecessary  speeches.  It  was  said  that 
the  Government  gained  more  time  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business  by  the  pre- 
sent arrangement.  A  Member,  however, 
of  the  late  Government  had  assured  him 
that  he  could  give  far  more  time  to  busi- 
ness if  the  House  sat  during  the  day,  and 
promised  to  support  a  Motion  to  that  effect; 
but  when  the  time  for  voting  came,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  under  other  influences 
and  did  not  vote  for  his  (Mr.  Ewart's)  tem- 
perate Motion.  He  proposed  that  Commit- 
tees should  sit  from  ten  to  twelve,  and 
then  six  hours  of  debate  would  be  quite 
enough.  He  submitted  that  there  was 
great  impropriety  in  taking  away  a  man 
from  his  family  in  the  evening.  At  the 
same  time,  though  he  entertained  these 
views,  he  should  not  press  his  Motion  to  a 
division  against  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salford,  and  on  the  present 
occasion  he  would  content  himself  with 
giving  his  cordial  support  to  his  hon. 
Friend. 

Sir  G.  grey  rose  to  say,  that  he  was 
sorry  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Salford.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
this  was  the  very  minimum  of  reform;  but 
he  must  remind  the  House  that  it  wotdd 
lead  to  a  very  great  alteration  in  its  prac- 
tice. The  Motion,  if  successful,  woidd 
give  power  to  any  hon.  Member  to  adjourn 
a  debate,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
House  itself  that  it  should  proceed.  He 
thought  that  his  hon.  Friend  had  rendered 
very  useful  services  by  interposing  to  ad- 
journ debates  when  no  good  was  likely  to 
be  occasioned  by  a  protracted  discussion; 
but  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to 
take  away  all  discretion  from  the  House. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  debate  in  which 
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they  had  that  day  heen  engaged  had  taken 
place  on  any  other  day  of  the  week,  and 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  had  arrived  when 
only  two  or  three  names  were  wanting  to 
complete  the  Committee;  it  would  have 
heen  competent  for  any  two  hon.  Members 
to  have  got  up,  and  to  have  postponed  the 
debate  till  a  future  day.  fie  thought  that 
the  public  convenience  would  be  better 
consulted  by  Icaying  a  discretion  with  the 
House,  than  by  adopting  a  rigid  rule  in  all 
cases,  the  more  so  as  the  practice  of  late 
debating  was  checked  by  the  watchful  care 
of  his  hon.  Friend.  He  must  say  also, 
that  though  he  thought  the  morning  sit- 
tings on  Wednesday  very  useful,  he  did 
not  think  that  it  was  practicable,  if  Com- 
mittees were  to  sit,  for  the  House  to  meet 
in  the  daytime  on  every  day  in  the  week. 
No  analogy  could  be  drawn  between  the 
House  of  Commons  here  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  France,  as  the  amount  of 
the  business  transacted  was  so  very  dif- 
ferent. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  quite  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down.  They  really  wanted  an  additional 
day  in  the  week;  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
get  through  the  business  as  it  was.  He 
was  afraid  that  the  abstemious  habits  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Salford — ^his  vegeta- 
ble and  water  diet  would  prevent  him  from 
taking  a  lesson  from  the  old  convivial 
song — 

**  Tho  only  true  way  to  lengthen  the  day, 

Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  tho  night,  my  boys." 

Mr.  BROTHERTON,  in  reply,  regret- 
ted he  was  obliged  to  say  that  ho  once  had 
some  power,  but  now  he  had  none.  It  was 
imagined  that  he  could  always  move  an  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  when  he  pleased; 
but  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Ho  would 
always  be  vigilant,  if  he  could  always  be 
sure  of  the  Speaker's  looking  at  him  at 
the  proper  time.  Ho  should  certainly  think 
it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  his  Motion. 

Sib  H.  WILLOUGHBY  suggested,  with 
a  view  to  save  the  time  of  the  House,  that 
no  Member  should  speak  more  than  haJf- 
an-hour,  or  make  more  than  fifty  quota- 
tions or  references  to  speeches  or  books. 

Tho  House  divided : — Ayes  33;  Noes 
57:  Majority  24. 


Arkwright,  G, 
Boyd,  J. 
BusfeUd,  W. 
Callaghan,  D. 


List  of  the  Ayes. 

Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Dnunmond,  H. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncuft,  J. 


Evans,  J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fordyce,  A.  D, 
Grcgson,  S. 
Heald,  J. 
Heywood,  J. 
Moffiktt,  G. 
Pilkington,  J* 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Salwcy,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Soely,  C. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 


Smith,  J.  B. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P, 
WUlcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 

TBLLBB8. 

Brotherton,  J. 
Bowrujg,  Dr. 


LUi  of  the  l^OEB, 


Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arundel    and    Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bellow,  R.  M, 
Bennct,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
Bouverie,  E.  P, 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
CabbcU,  B.  B. 
Clay,  J. 
Olive,  Visct. 
Cochrane,A.D.R.W.B. 
Coope,  0.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Deedes,  W. 
Doering,  J,  P, 
Divett,  E. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Du  Pro,  C.  G. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Floyer,  J. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
GaskeU,  J.  M. 


Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Greene,  T. 
Grenfell,  0.  W, 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Masterman,  J. 
Melffund,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Finney,  W. 
Raphael,  A. 
Richards,  R. 
Spooner,  R. 
Talfourd,  Serj, 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomoly,  T. 
Vane,  Lord  IL 
Vivian,  J.  n, 
Waddington,  II.  S. 
Wilson,  J. 

Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
WyviU,M. 

TELLERS. 

Tufiicll,  H. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 


The  House  adjourned  at  five  minutes  to 
Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  December  16,  1847. 

M  IN  ores.]  Took  the  Oat/u,-~Sevex%\  Lord*.— The  Lord 
Vaux  of  Harrowden  took  the  Oath  prescribed  by  the  10 
Geo.  I  v.,  to  be  taken  by  Peers  profauing  the  Roman 
Catholio  Religion. 

PuBUc  Bills.— ?•  Public  Works  (Ireland), 
Reported, — Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland) ;  Railways. 

Pbtitiohb  PRUKifTBD.  From  Warwidc,  and  several  other 
plaoea,  againat  the  Admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament.— 
By  Lord  Fambaro,  firom  Dorset  and  Canterbury,  for  the 
Imposition  of  the  Severest  Penalties  on  all  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Priests  who  shall  Denounce  Persons  from  tha 
Altar. — By  the  MarqueM  of  Londonderry,  from  Guar- 
dians of  the  Downpa^ck  Union,  against  Out  Door  Re- 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to 
he  put  into  Committee  having  been  read. 
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The  Makquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  rose,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice 
which  he  had  given  last  night,  to  move 
their  Lordships  to  go  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill  for  the  hotter  Prevention  of  Crime 
and  Outrage  in  certain  Parts  of  Ireland. 
In  discharge  of  that  duty  he  felt  that  as 
their  Lordships  had  heen  pleased  to  allow 
this  Bill  to  go  through  its  second  stage 
without  requiring  any  explanation  from  him 
as  to  its  provisions,  and  without  entering 
into  any  discussion  upon  the  suhject,  it 
would  be  most  unpardonable  were  he  now 
to  ask  their  Lordships'  assent  to  such  a 
measure  without  offering  those  observa- 
tions to  their  Lordships,  which  would  ex- 
plain the  grounds  upon  which  Her  Majes- 
ty's advisers  had  submitted  this  Bill  to  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  now  enter- 
tained the  confident  hope  that  it  would 
meet  with  their  Lordships*  approbation. 
At  the  same  time,  he  felt  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  be  enabled  to  anticipate  most 
of  the  observations  which  he  should  have 
to  make,  because,  unfortunately,  the  cir- 
cimistanccs  which  had  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  propose  the  Bill  were  too  notori 
ous;  they  had  been  too  long  and  too  broadly 
under  their  Lordships'  observation,  to  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  detail  them  at  great 
length.  The  very  character  of  the  enor- 
mous offences  that  had  been  committed  in 
Ireland  had  insured  publicity,  and  must 
have  brought  them  to  the  observation  of  all 
their  Lordships.  It  was  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture of  these  crimes,  that,  whilst  the  as- 
sassin who  committed  them  remained  too 
often  concealed  in  the  darkness  which  be- 
fitted his  occupation  and  his  deeds,  the  un- 
fortunate victim  had  been  dragged  into  pub- 
licity, and  whether  he  had  escaped  the  deadly 
blow  of  the  gun  or  the  firebrand  employed 
by  those  who  sought  his  destruction,  or 
whether  he  had  succumbed  to  his  murderer 
— in  the  one  case  he  appeared  before  the 
world  tlie  living  witness  of  the  crime  which 
it  had  been  attempted  to  perpetrate,  or, 
by  his  death,  became  himself  to  all  poste- 
rity tlie  monument  of  the  evil  outrage  that 
had  been  committed. .  He  should  have  no 
excuse,  therefore,  were  he  to  trouble  their 
Lordships  at  any  length.  He  had  not  the 
excuse  of  the  impartial  and  illustrious  his* 
torian,  who,  when  he  was  about  to  narrate 
the  history  of  the  religious  massacres  of 
Paris  of  the  sixteenth  century — when  he 
was  about  to  enter  upon  the  task,  let  the 
pen  drop  from  his  hand,  and  filled  up  the 
hiatus  in  his  history  with  the  pathetic  ex- 
clamation— 


"]Excidai  ilia  dies  s&vo  ;  neo  postera  credent 
Sfficula — nos  certe  taceamns  et  obruta  multa 
Nocte  tegi  patiamur  orimina  gentis." 

He  had  not  that  excuse,  because  the  scenes 
to  which  he  had  alluded  had  not  passed, 
but  were  now  passing.  But  were  he  not 
fully  convinced  that  every  one  of  their 
Lordships  was  acquainted  with  the  leading 
facts  which  marked  those  unfortunate 
crimes,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty,  however 
painful  it  might  be  to  his  feelings  and  to 
their  Lordships,  to  describe  these  murders 
with  which  the  public  were  already  too 
familiar,  in  the  language  they  deserved. 
He  should  not  therefore  go  back  to  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Roe,  Major  Mahon,  and  many 
other  persons,  of  which  the  narrative  had 
already  been  placed  in  their  Lordships' 
hands;  he  should  not  go  so  much  into 
these  monstrous  cases,  which  could  not 
escape  attention,  as  into  the  comparatively 
second  class  of  cases  which  showed  the 
general  state  of  the  country.  He  should 
do  so,  because  it  would  present  but  an  im- 
perfect case  for  the  Bill,  in  the  Committee 
into  which  he  was  about  to  move  their 
Lordships  to  go,  were  he  to  rest  it  solely 
upon  these  more  monstrous  acts;  but 
unhappily,  that  which  had  added  to  the 
mischief  arising  from  these  fatal  deeds 
was  the  evidence  that  they  had  been  ac- 
companied in  every  stage  by  various 
classes  and  descriptions  of  crimes,  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  object,  and  all  inspired  by 
the  same  spirit  of  determination  to  destroy 
the  social  order,  the  social  principle  and 
rights  of  property,  aye,  and  the  rights  of 
industry  itself.  He  would  state  to  their 
Lordships  generally  the  amount  of  crime 
of  all  descriptions  in  Ireland.  During  the 
last  month  of  November,  they  had  amount- 
ed to  1,335;  in  October  they  were  1,035, 
making  an  increase  in  November,  as  com- 
pared with  October,  of  not  less  than  300. 
The  prevailing  crimes  had  been  chiefly  in 
threatening  notices  and  robbery  of  arms; 
and  they  were  principally  in  the  counties 
of  Cavan,  Clare,  Cork,  Gal  way.  King's 
County,  Limerick,  Sligo,  Tipperary,  Mayo, 
Meath,  Fermanagh,  Longford,  and,  in  a 
few  cases,  Kerry.  They  consisted  of  at- 
tempts to  shoot,  robbery  of  arms,  robbery 
of  money,  robbery  of  cattle^  assaults,  and 
threatening  notices.  He  was  not  about  to 
enumerate  these  cases  at  length,  which 
would  necessarily  engage  too  much  of  their 
Lordships'  time,  but  some  few  he  would 
mention,  not  in  reference  to  the  atrocity  of 
the  particular  crime,  but  to  the  general 
character  which  they  imparted  to  the  spe^ 
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€168  of  action,  of  noxious  action,  which  was 
going  on  in  the  country.  Some  cases  had 
occurred  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  One  of 
these  cases  was  that  of  four  small  farmers, 
who  had  planted  crops  which  were  coming 
to  matunty,  and  who,  heing  well  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  system 
that  was  going  on,  had  in  each  case  provid- 
ed themselves  with  guns  for  the  avowed 
purpose<of  defending  these  crops  surround- 
mg  their  houses.  A  short  time  ago,  in  one 
night,  every  one  of  these  small  farmers' 
houses  was  hroken  into,  and  the  guns 
taken  away.  There  was  another  case,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  where  the  offen- 
ders interrupted  the  storing  of  the  pro- 
perty, and  another  in  Limerick,  where  a 
man's  house  was  entered  at  night  and  his 
horse  disahled.  For  what  reason  was  he 
so  disahled  ?  Because  he  had  let  out  his 
horse  to  a  carrier  at  a  less  amount  of  charge 
than  these  persons  chose  he  should — he- 
cause  he  let  out  his  horse  at  a  less  rate 
than  these  legislators  chose  to  require,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  horse.  Why  did  he 
enumerate  these  cases  in  preference  to 
others  of  a  more  horrihle  nature  ?  Because 
they  went  to  the  point  he  had  descrihed. 
They  showed  a  systematic  determination 
to  make  war  on  the  legitimate  industry  of 
the  country,  on  that  which  was  the  ele- 
ment in  the  acquirement  of  all  property, 
and  which  if  not  checked  in  the  growth 
must  effectually  prevent  anything  like  pros- 
perity arising  throughout  the  land.  He 
said,  therefore,  that  this  was  not  a  Bill 
rendered  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
rich  man,  hut  it  was  rendered  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  every  poor  man  who  was 
honest — of  every  poor  man  who  was  indus- 
trious— and  there  were  no  persons  who 
could  find  fault  with  this  Bill,  except  those 
who  wished  to  see  property  put  an  end  to, 
and  tho  industry  of  the  country  suspended. 
He  had  alluded  to  those  cases  which  had 
recently  occurred;  he  would  now  mention 
a  case  which  had  recently  occurred  in  West- 
raeath,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their 
Lordships  the  character  of  thoso  persons 
who  were  selected  for  victims  under  this 
system — that  of  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was 
most  popular  as  a  resident  magistrate 
amongst  all  classes,  particularly  the  poorer, 
for  whom  he  made  great  exertions  during 
the  last  famine;  and  his  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne's)  informant  said — 

"  I  hare  eveiy  reason  to  hope  that,  independent 
of  tho  large  sums  offered  for  the  apprehension  of 
the  assassin,  the  exertions  of  the  people,  who  are 
indignant  at  the  slur  cast  on  their  hitherto  peace- 
able district,  may  lead  to  his  discovery.    That 
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there  was  a  conspiracy  against  Mr.  Johnson,  owing 
to  his  haying  fined  persons  for  trespass  a  few 
hours  before  he  was  fired  at,  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt;  and  as  there  are  sereral  persons  con- 
cerned, it  is  most  probable  the  matter  may  be 
brought  to  light." 

Another  recent  case  was  in  Queen*s  Coun- 
ty. A  shot  was  fired  into  the  house  of 
George  Barher,  and  soon  after  an  attempt 
was  made  to  shoot  his  son  on  his  way  home 
from  the  mill,  and  subsequently  a  shot  was 
fired  into  the  mill.  The  cause  assigned  for 
this  was,  that  Barber  refused  to  employ  a 
man  whom  they  wished  him  to  employ. 
Another  case  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mayne.  It  appeared  that  the  father  and 
son  lived  together  in  a  house  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
shoot  them  in  their  house,  at  night,  on  the 
28th  ult.  What  would  their  Lordships 
think  were  the  reasons  assigned  for  this 
attempt  being  made  upon  these  two  re- 
spectable persons,  father  and  son  ?  It  was 
that  the  son,  who  lived  with  his  father,  had 
recently  presumed  to  turn  away  a  servant 
maid  without  the  permission  of  this  wo- 
man's friends,  and  that  Mr.  Mayne,  sen., 
had  lately  married  a  second  wife,  of  whom 
these  persons  did  not  approve.  Having 
selected  these  instances  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  attacks  had  not  been 
confined  to  tho  possession  of  lands,  al- 
though that  had  been  the  main  object,  but 
that  all  the  relations  and  all  the  employ- 
ments of  life  were  attempted  to  to  be  go- 
verned by  this  dark  and  sanguinary  code, 
he  would  now  describe  to  their  Lordships, 
as  shortly  as  he  could,  the  character  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  which  was  now 
brought  under  their  notice.  The  noble 
Marquess  proceeded  briefly  to  recapitulate 
the  objects  of  the  various  clauses  in  the  Bill. 
Clause  1  recited  that  the  provisions  of  tho 
Act  were  to  apply  to  any  part  of  Ireland 
specified  in  tho  Lord  Lieutenant's  Procla- 
mation; Clauses  from  3  to  9  gave  power 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  increase  tho 
constabulary  force  in  the  districts  so  pro- 
claimed, according  to  the  necessities  which 
should  appear  to  exist,  and  to  charge  tbe 
expenses  of  such  increased  constabulary 
upon  the  districts.  It  also  enabled  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  increase  the  reserved 
constabulary  force  by  the  amount  of  200. 
That  reserved  force  was  originally  fixed 
at  200;  it  had  since  been  proposed  to 
augment  it  to  400 ;  and  the  Bill,  as  it  at 
present  stood,  gave  the  power  of  still  fur- 
thet  augmenting  it  by  200,  making  a  total 
of  600,  to  serve  as  a  permanent  depot,  out 
of  which  tho  constabulary  of  tho  disturbed 
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e<mnties  miglii  be  inereased  wlieii  neees- 
sarr;  Clauses  9  to  11  gave  to  tlie  Lord 
Lieutenant  tbc  very  important  power  of 
apprehending  and  punishing,  as  for  a  mia- 
demeanor,  all  persons  (with  a  few  neces- 
sary exceptions)  found  carrying  arms  with- 
in the  proclaimed  districts;  Clause  11 
gare  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  bj  publica- 
tion in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  power  to  call 
in  all  arms  in  the  proclaimed  districts,  and 
to  call  upon  persons  having  arms  to  deposit 
them  in  a  certain  place,  to  be  restored  at 
such  period  thereafter  as  the  first-named 
proclamation  should  hare  ceased  to  be  in 
force.  Clauses  12  to  14  gave  powers  to 
punish  for  the  period  of  two  years  persons 
having  arms  within  the  proclaimed  dis- 
tricts, after  the  bcforementioned  notice 
should  have  been  published  in  the  Dublin 
Gazette,  Clause  15  conferred  the  power 
of  granting  licenses  to  certain  excepted 
persons  to  have  and  carry  arms  even  with- 
in the  proclaimed  districts.  Clause  16 
gave  a  very  useful  power  to  justices  and 
constables  to  call  upon  persons  within  the 
proclaimed  districts  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of 
offenders;  and  it  imposed  a  most  just  though 
severe  penalty  upon  those  who  should  re- 
fuse to  assist  in  detecting  offenders.  This 
he  looked  upon  as  a  most  important  pro- 
viso, for  it  was  a  most  remarkable  and 
fainful  feature  of  the  system  prevailing  in 
reland,  that  notwithstanding  the  horror 
which  these  crimes  were  calculated  to  in- 
spire, they  were  frequently  perpetrated  in 
tlxe  presence  of,  or  within  the  knowledge 
of  persons  who  refused  to  take  the  slightest 
step  in  aiding  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to 
justice.  He  would  mention  a  case  which 
had  occurred  in  the  county  of  Clare.  A 
man  whoso  house  had  been  broken  open 
and  robbed  of  all  the  money  he  possessed, 
far  from  being  anxious,  as  their  Lordships 
nii^'Lt  have  supposed,  to  make  known  the 
great  injury  that  had  been  inflicted  on  him, 
for  a  long  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
cv('iit  his  great  endeavour  was  to  guard 
inviolate  that  momentous  secret,  lest  he  in 
his  own  person  should  fall  a  victim  for  hav- 
ing made  known  that  gross  outrage.  To 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  recently  made  a  point  of 
singling  out  people  who,  having  been  at- 
tacked, had  with  undaunted  courage  re- 
pelled the  invader  and  defended  their  pro- 
perty and  lives,  with  a  view  of  rewarding 
tlieni  for  their  gallant  conduct,  and  point- 
ing out  their  example  for  public  commen- 
dation. One  case  recently  occurred  in 
Cork,  in  which  an  old  man,  who  had  bravely 


defended  Uhnidf,  ahnoit  refined  flie  » 
ward  which  had  been  sent  to  bim,  aajing^ 
he  had  done  no  more  than  his  datj  in  dA» 
fending,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  hia  li£a 
and  property.  He  now  came  to  Clanse  17, 
which  merely  extended  to  this  Bill  die  pio- 
Tisions  of  the  Whiteboy  Acta,  l2ie  ISA 
and  16th  George  IIL,  c.  21,  and  tiie  lit 
and  2nd  William  lY.  o.  U.  Chaum  IB 
enacted  that  aceeasaiiea  afier  tke  &et  «d 
murder  might  be  tried  and  pmuahed,  al- 
though the  prineipab  might  not  have  been 
convicted  or  taken:  and  Clause  19  merelj 
declared  that  prisoners  under  aenteaee 
might  be  removed  from  one  prison  to  an- 
other by  order  of  the  Lord  Lientenani. 
Ho  had  now  recapitulated  the  prindpel 
features  of  the  Bill  before  their  Lordshipa. 
Her  Majesty's  GrOTemment,  in  introdnoing 
this  Bill,  had  endeavonred  to  provide 
an  adequate  remedy  for  the  exiating 
evils  ;  bat  whilst  providing  a  remedy  they 
desired  to  trespass  as  httle  as  poanUe 
upon  the  constitutional  law  of  the  land. 
On  a  former  occasion  he  had  Tentored  to 
express  an  opinion  that  upon  the  whole  the 
juries  of  Ireland  had  done  their  duty. 
When  he  expressed  that  opinion,  tone 
doubt  was  entertained  as  to  its  accuracy; 
but  he  was  happy  to  state  again  upon  tlua 
occasion,  that  up  to  this  moment  he  be- 
lieved he  was  justified  in  saying  that  the 
juries  of  Ireland  had  conscientiously  done 
their  duty.  Upon  this  point  he  was  botb 
their  Lordships  would  be  glad  to  hear  a 
very  recent  report  which  had  been  received 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  a  highly  re- 
spected resident  magistrate  in  the  eonnty 
of  Cork,  and  he  woidd,  therefore,  read  it. 
The  report  conunenced — 

*•  County  Cork,  Stfiddleton,  Dec.  3rd,  1847. 

*<  I  have  to  rqxjrt,  for  his  Excdlenoy't  inlbr- 
mation,  that  the  Middleton  quarter-sesaioM  have 
just  terminated.  There  were  l-i"!  notices  in  the 
cause  hook;  many  of  the  offences  charged,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  wcpe  of  a  very  grave  chanuster. 
Convictions  were  had  in  almost  erery  ease,  and 
the  hiw  has  heen  fiilly  vindicated.  There  were 
eighteen  persons  sentenced  to  seven  years*  trans- 
portation; one  for  fifteen  years;  two  imprisoned 
with  liard  lahour  eaeh  alternate  month,  tor  eigh- 
teen months;  three  for  twelve  months  at  hard 
labour;  very  many  for  six  months.  And  all  the 
juvenile  offenders  were  sentenced  to  three  months 
at  hard  labour,  and  each  to  be  three  times  juri- 
vately  -vrhipped  in  the  gaol  under  the  sheriff's  in- 
spection. Some  few  cases  were  postponed  to  the 
assizes,  and  four  or  five  have  traversed  in  bar  to 
the  next  sessions. 

"  W.  n.  WAXBBaoues. 

"  T.  N.  Rcdington,  Esq." 

Now,  he  must  say  that  as  far  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  concerned,  that 
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report  if«8  rerj  Batiifaotory.  Another 
magistrate,  Bpediing  of  Buttevant,  eaid — 

"  County  of  Cork,  Kanturk,  Deo.  8th,  1847. 

"  I  b»To  to  report  that  the  Crown  casea  at 
Bftiddleton  sessions  have  been  all  disposed  of. 
On  Friday,  the  8rd  instant,  I  proceeded  to  Bntte- 
ynxti  forthwith,  and  arrived  there  on  the  following 
day,  and  have  to  observe  that  convictions  were 
obtained  in  ahnost  every  instance  where  the  pro- 
secutors attended,  or  in  such  cases  where  the 
traversen  obtained  permiision  to  put  off  their 
trials  to  the  next  Fonnoy  sessions — amounting  to 
twenty-six  persons. 

**  Tho)ia8  Bulky,  R.M. 

"T.  N.RediAgton,Esq." 

He  said,  then,  there  was  at  this  moment 
every  appearance  and  disposition  on  the 
part  of  jurors  in  Ireland  to  do  their  duty. 
He  was  not  prepared,  therefore,  to  propose 
any  measure  which  should  interfere  with 
jurors.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
sit  down  without  saying  that  there  was  no 
interference  with  any  class  which  that 
House  should  not  undertake,  if  necessary, 
to  restore  peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ire- 
land. That  (continued  the  nohle  Mar- 
quess) is  the  function  of  juries ;  and  he 
hoped  it  would  not,  at  any  future  time,  he 
necessary  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  law — ^he  hoped  that  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  country  might  he 
restored  without  any  such  interference. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Goremment, 
and  that  he  hoped  would  he  the  opinion  of 
the  House.  The  present  disturbances  in 
Ireland,  though  they  did  not  amount  to 
a  civil  war,  were  attended  with  many  of 
the  evils  inseparable  from  that  condition  of 
society.  But  even  in  a  state  of  civil  war 
crimes  were  committed  under  some  known, 
though  perhaps  usurped  authority — under 
the  sanction  of  some  names  and  characters 
amenable  to  their  contemporaries  and  to 
posterity.  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  mur- 
ders no  one  was  responsible;  they  were 
committed  in  secret;  their  victims  were 
immolated  unheard;  and  so  long  as  such 
enormities  were  habitually  perpetrated, 
there  would  he  neither  industry  nor  pros- 
perity in  Ireland.  He  should  merely  con- 
clude with  saying  that  if  the  measure  now 
on  their  Lordships'  table  did  not  prove 
sufficiently  stringent  to  restore  tho  peace 
of  the  country,  he  doubted  not  that  they 
would  willingly  grant  such  further  powers 
as  might  be  required  for  accomplishing 
that  legitimate  and  holy  purpose.  The 
noble  Marquess  then  moved  that  the  House 
do  now  resolve  itself  into  Committee. 

Lord  FARNHAM  had,  he  said,  but  a 
few  obseryationB  to  make  on  the  subject 
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then  before  thar  Lordships.  He  felt  it 
the  less  necessary  for  him  to  occupy  their 
time  with  any  remarks  of  his  own,  as  he 
had  already  expressed  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject in  a  very  pointed  manner,  and  also  be- 
cause ho  had  on  tho  present  occasion  to 
read  to  the  House  many  documents  which 
would  put  their  Lordships  in  possession  of 
the  state  of  crime  which  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  dangers  which  were  so  justly 
apprehended  in  that  country.  He  would 
assure  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  he 
gave  his  warm  support  to  the  measure  that 
vras  then  before  them,  not  because  of  tho 
mildness  of  the  measure  itself — and  he  said 
this  in  no  taunting  manner  to  them — ^but 
because  he  had  their  assurance  that  if  a 
measure  of  such  mildness  should  fail — and 
he  was  as  certain  as  he  was  of  his  own  ex- 
istence that  it  would  be  foimd  insufficient 
— that  then  the  Government  would  demand 
fresh  powers,  and  sure  he  was  that  if  de- 
manded, that  House  would  not  refuse  them. 
He  had  already  stated  in  a  strong  manner 
the  state  of  crime  which  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land* He  knew  that  he  had  been  repre- 
sented as  attacking  the  character  of  the 
country  by  doing  this;  but  he  said,  that 
he  was  as  attached  to  his  countrymen  ai. 
any  man  could  be,  yet  that  regard  for  them 
should  never  prevent  him  from  speaking 
the  truth;  it  should  not  prevent  him  say- 
ing that  murders  were  now  carried  on  in 
Ireland  to  an  extent  such  as  not  only  had 
never  before  disgraced  the  annals  of  Ire- 
land, but  such  as  had  never  occurred  in  any 
country  calling  itself  civilised.  He  felt  him- 
self now  called  upon  to  read  documents  il- 
lustrative of  the  state  and  condition  of  Ire- 
land; and  he  was  sorry  to  say,  he  had  to 
begin  with  his  own  county,  with  that 
county  alone  with  which  he  was  inti- 
mately connected.  No  actual  murders  had 
for  the  last  two  years  been  committed  in 
the  county  of  Cavan;  but  he  could  not  give 
a  better  description  of  its  present  condition 
than  that  which  was  to  be  found  in  tho 
letter  of  a  gentleman  of  large  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  county — one  of  the  resident 
and  most  useful  kmdlords  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  Ireland.  Of  course,  he  should 
mention  no  names.  This  was  the  letter  to 
which  he  alluded  : — 

**  I  have  only  returned  hero  a  few  days,  but  I 
considered  tho  state  of  this  country  to  b«  so  bad 
that  I  left  my  wife  in  Dublin.  From  all  I  can 
learn,  I  fear  that  as  bad  a  spirit  exists  here  as  in 
any  of  tho  /nost  disturbed  districts  in  Ireland. 
You  have  no  doubt  heard  a  good  deal  about  it : 
and  no  later  than  yesterday  a  person,  on  whoso 
infennation  I  ooold  rely,  came  to  me,  and  roquest- 
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ed  thAt  I  would  settle  my  affiiin  with  Mr. 
the  agent,  for  that  they  were  determined  to  shoot 
him,  and  as  certainly  as  he  was  at  that  moment 
alive  he  would  be  shot.     The  same  person  also  in- 
formed me  that  the  money  was  collected  for  shoot- 
ing ••••••,  a  gentleman  of  Ikrge  property  and  a 

deputy  lieutenant ;  and  that  two  of  the  best  shots 
had  been  appointed  to  the  job.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  two  murders  have  been  deter- 
mined upon,  and  the  scoundrels  only  wait  their 
opportunity  for  conmiitting  them.  ••••••  leaves 

the  country  immediately  ;  ••••••,  ••••••,  •••••^ 

and  ••••••  have  already  taken  their  departure, 

and  I  think  everybody  that  can  will  follow  their 
example. 

"I  fear  that  the  oew  Coercion  Bill  will  not 
be  found  sufficiently  stringent  to  meet  the  present 
evil.  At  the  same  time  I  feel  thankful  for  any 
measure  which  is  in  any  degree  likely  to  protect 
life  and  property." 

He  had  now  to  read  the  testimony  of  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  gentlemen 
he  knew.  This  gentleman  was  the 
agent  of  a  large  estate  —  was  devoted 
to  the  progress  of  agriculture — improved 
the  estates — took  care  of  the  tenants — 
and  did  all  that  a  country  gentleman  could 
he  expected  to  do.  This  gentleman  wrote 
to  him  in  this  way  : — 

"  Could  I  write  within  the  compass  of  this  sheet 
the  disgraceful  acts  within  our  own  district,  I 
would  even  now  bring  them  to  your  Lordship's 
notice. 

"  But  to  mention  a  few  of  them.  Information 
has  been  given  to  the  county  inspector  that  •••*, 
•••••,  and  myself  were  all  marked  for  assassina- 
tion. The  former  has  been  obliged  to  fly ;  and 
must  now  remove  with  his  large  &mily  from  his 
home.  Police  patrols  are  kept  about  our  grounds; 
but,  my  Lord,  the  assassin  will  not  openly  attack 
our  houses,  or  give  us  a  fair  chance.  They  will, 
perliaps,  shoot  us  on  our  way  to  or  from  the 
house  of  God,  and  no  hand  be  raised  to  stop  the 
assassin. 

"  Again,  Mr.  •••••*,  after  the  most  frightful 

notices,  has  left  his  home.     Mr.  ••••••  is  also 

threatened  to  bo  shot.     A  friend,  calling  at  my 
house,  said  he  was  told  that  a  party  in  Cavan 
had     been   overheard   saying  that  Mr.  •••••♦, 

Mr.  •»••**,  and  myself,  were  all  marked.  <Two 
gentlemen,  different  from  those  above-mentioned.) 
But  such  is  the  reign  of  terror,  that  every  man 
looks  at  his  fellow-man  with  distrust,  and  dares 
neither  inform  on,  or  appear  in  evidence  against, 
those  who  carry  on  a  code  of  law  disgraceful  to 
humanity,  and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  life  and 
property.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  I  enclose  you 
the  copy  of  a  letter  I  received,  warning  me  of  my 
fate.  Of  course  I  withhold  the  name  of  the  per- 
son who  so  kindly  gave  mo  the  information,  as  his 
life  would  be  sacrificed. 

''  Your  exposition  of  the  state  of  Ireland  is  true 
to  the  letter  ;  and  justly  do  you  say,  *  no  measure 
could  be  too  unconstitutional  to  be  applied  at  the 
present  time.* 

*'  P.S.  The  clerk  of  the  Ballyhaiso  Mills  has 
just  been  fired  at,  but  escaped  uninjured." 
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"  COPT  OF  VBUKDLT  WABNINO  BBCBITID  BT  ICB,  BO- 
VBMBBB,  1847,  AND  BBFBBBBD  TO  ABOTB. 

"  (Private  and  confidential.) 
"  Sir — When  I  received  the  intelligence,  by 
chance,  it  was  after  post  hour.  I  now  write  to 
inform  you  that  your  life  is  perilled  to  assaiaina^ 
tion.  Your  precaution  rests  on  your  own  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  duty  I  owe  to  society  imposes  on 
me  the  conscientious  duty  of  imparting  to  yoa  thftt 
your  death  is  sealed. 

**  1  write  to  you  confidentially  as  a  gentleman 
who  would  not  deceive  me  by  divulging  what 
would  expose  me  to  the  same  perilous  situation  in 
which  you  now  stand." 

He  had  now  to  call  their  Lordships*  atten- 
tion to  another  letter,  which  he  was  sure 
wonld  move  their  feelings  deeply: — 

**  Did  you  hear  of  poor  Mrs.  George  Beresford's 
death  ?  Her  husband  is  a  clergyman,  and  nephew 
to  Lord  Decies.  She  was  literally  frightened  to 
death  by  the  fear  of  her  husband  being  murdered. 
She  and  her  umnarried  sister  were  out,  and  were 
accosted  by  two  men,  who  asked  them  '  if  they 
would  like  to  know  who  the  next  two  men  to  be 
murdered  were.  Miss  !  your  brother  is  one— and, 
madam !  your  husband  is  the  other  ! '  That  same 
evening  Mr.  Bcresford  was  sent  for  to  see  some 
sick  person ;  and  on  his  going — ^in  ignorance  of 
what  his  wife  had  heard  in  the  morning — Mrs.  B. 
sent  some  policemen  after  him,  to  join  him  as  if 
by  accident,  and  not  to  leave  him.  On  his  return, 
some  time  after,  he  said,  *  Do  you  know,  I  firmly 
believe,  had  it  not  been  for  some  police,  who  join- 
ed me  on  the  road,  I  should  have  been  murdered  ; 
for  there  were  some  dodging  me  about ;  and  when 
I  arrived  at  the  place  I  had  been  sent  for,  I  found 
no  sick  person,  nor  indeed  any  one.' 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Beresford  was  so  alarmed  at  this 
that  she  went  into  convulsions,  and  died  two  hours 
after. 

*'  Really,  the  state  of  crime  in  this  unfortunate 
country  is  quite  dreadftd;  and  it  makes  one's 
blood  run  cold  to  hear  of  the  deliberate  coolness 
with  which  they  take  away  the  lives  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures." 

He  had  next  to  refer  to  a  letter  written  by 
a  gentleman  who  resided  on  his  property, 
and  who  wrote  to  a  relation  of  his  (Lord 
Farnham) : — 

**  As  you  must  be  interested  in  the  peace  of  our 
country,  and  may  wish  to  have  information  of 
what  a  state  we  are  in,  I  write  to  teU  you  that  on 
Wednesday  last  I  got  through  the  post-office  a 
letter,  which  had  been  posted  in  Derry,  threaten- 
ing my  life,  or,  as  the  writer  expressed  it,  to  shoot 
me  like  a  dog,  if  he  waited  six  months  for  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so.  The  same  evening  three 
peaceable  young  men,  named  •••*,  ••••^  and 
•••♦,  were  shot  while  returning  from  •*••  mar- 
ket, along  the  high  road.  These  facts  show  the 
total  uselessness  of  the  present  Coercion  Bill  if 
the  disarming  of  suspected  characters  is  not  uni- 
versal in  Ireland.  It  is  hard  enough  —  I  have 
lived  constantly  here  for  the  last  twenty  years 
(ever  since  I  was  of  age,  except  one  year  I  was 
abroad) — I  have  spent  25,0001,  in  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  poor  on  the  estate,  and  have  now 
got  a  loan  from  Government  to  give  employment 
to  all  able  to  work  upon  the  estate  for  tluree  yearn 
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to  come,  and  am  now  obliged  to  walk  about  my 
own  demesne  carrying  loaded  firearms,  and  two 
men  along  with  me  armed  to  the  teeth.  That  I 
haye  notUng  to  fear  from  my  own  tenantry  I  am 
perfectly  convinced ;  but  there  is  such  a  number 
of  strangers  roaming  about  the  country,  and  we 
have  had  such  awful  examples  in  other  counties, 
that  we  must  be  cautious  even  here,  which  we  al- 
ways considered  the  quietest  part  of  Ireland.  I 
have  entered  fully  into  the  matter,  as  you  might 
wish  to  know  of  it." 

The  next  case  he  had  to  refer  to  was  that 
of  a  threatening  notice  sent  to  a  friend  of 
his  own,  who,  he  was  happy  to  saj,  had 
providentially  effected  his  escape  from  Ire- 
land— ^where,  if  he  had  remained,  he  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  assassin — and 
was  now  actually  sitting  near  him  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  He  had  no  scruple  as 
to  mentioning  his  name.  It  was  direct- 
ed to  '*Lord  Croftouy  or  his  detestable 
agent:" — 

"  December,  5,  1847. 
"  My  Lord — From  the  continued  tyranny  prac- 
tised by  you  and  your  infernal  and  hellish  agent 
— ,  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  poor  in 
every  quarter  where  he  gets  the  least  power  so  to 
do ;  he  haveing,  at  this  dreadful  season,  sixty  fami- 
lies under  ejectment  for  a  tyrant,  who  has  his  pro- 
tection by  being  absent.  Now,  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  share  like  &te  of  two  better  men  who  have 
late  fidlen  victems  to  evel  advisers,  you  will  on  re- 
cept  of  this  dismiss  from  your  employment  that 
bastardly  imp  of  hell,  the  petty  tyrant  and  extcr- 
minater  of  the  poor.  If  you  neglect  this,  blame 
no  one  for  the  consequences  that  will  follow,  but 
your  headstrong  and  mad  selfe.  You  shall  never 
get  a  second  warning  in  this  friendly  way. — I  re- 
main 

"  A  Friend  to  the  Oppresed  ajcd  Un- 
housed Irish  Poor." 

The  next  letter  read  by  his  Lordship  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
expended  more  in  relief  for  the  poor  than 
any  ten  others  of  the  humane  landlords  in 
Ireland — he  referred  to  the  case  of  Sir 
Robert  Gore  Booth,  and  to  whose  valuable 
and  humane  services  testimony  was  borne 
by  Mr.  Labouchere,  then  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  Attempts  had  been  made  to 
shoot  this  gentleman.  His  groom,  who 
rode  his  horse,  and  was  supposed  to  be  Sir 
R.  Gore  Booth,  was  fired  at,  but  providen- 
tially escaped.  [His  Lordship  then  read  a 
letter  from  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  offi- 
cial situation,  which  stated,  that  the  &iends 
of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth  entertained  the 
most  painful  apprehensions  for  his  safety, 
and  intki  his  life  was  considered  in  the  most 
imminent  danger.  That  already  two  mur- 
derous attacks  had  been  made  upon  per- 
sons in  his  immediate  employment,  and 
that  he  (the  writer)  and  other  persons  in 
authority  had  informed  Government  that 
Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth  absolutely  required 


personal  protection.]  He  should  now  wish 
to  read  to  their  Lordships  the  testimony 
that  had  been  given  as  to  Sir  Robert 
Gore  Booth — as  to  his  being  a  good  land- 
lord, and  as  to  the  amount  of  good  he  had 
done  in  Ireland : — 

'*  Sir  Robert  Grore  Booth's  estate  is  large,  and  the 
supplies  he  has  procured  would  keep  those  of  his 
own  well  enough,  were  he  not  pressed  also  to  find 
his  neighbour's  tenants.  At  his  own  place,  Lissa- 
dill,  he  has  established  two  soup  boilers,  which 
make  each  140  gallons  of  soup;  and  I  calculated 
the  cost  of  the  soup  in  each  boiler  to  be  about 
S2t.  6<2.  He  gives  gratuitously  280  gallons  of 
the  soup  per  day,  including  Sundays.  He  sells, 
six  days  in  the  week,  150  loaves  per  day,  each 
being  four  ounces  larger  than  the  fourpenny  loaf 
sold  in  Sligo ;  and  sold  by  him  at  twopence  per 
loaf.  He  also  sells  SO  tons  of  Indian  com  per 
week,  at  a  reduced  price,  and  gives  a  portion  of 
Indian  com  to  thirty  persons  daily.  In  this  man- 
ner he  has  provided  for  the  poor,  through  the 
agency  of  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Jeffcote,  since  the  29th 
of  August,  Indian  meal,  393  tons  ;  barrel  flour, 
70  tons  ;  whole  wheat  flour,  40  tons ;  biscuits,  9 
tons ;  rice,  3  tons  ;  oatmeal,  12  tons — total,  527 
tons.  He  has  still  a  good  deal  in  hand ;  and  has 
ordered  on  his  own  account,  in  addition,  Indian 
com,  2,375  tons  ;  new  seed  oats,  81  tons  ;  hogs- 
heads of  flaxseed,  10  tons.  He  has  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Greenock,  ready  to  be  shipped  (but  he  is 
in  difficulty  respecting  freight),  200  quarters  of 
oats,  23  quarters  of  barley,  200  loads  of  beans,  18 
tons  of  peas,  100  barrels  of  flour,  180  of  wheat, 
99  tons  of  oats,  25  tons  of  barley.  Much  good 
would  be  done  if  the  Government  would  assist  Sir 
Robert  Booth  in  having  this  large  quantity  of 
food  transported  into  Sligo.  What  he  has  done  for 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resides  has 
been  so  well  done  that  it  would  prove  a  real  bles- 
sing to  enable  him  to  do  more." 

He  thought  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any 
man  even  to  have  thought  of  doing  so 
much  for  a  starving  population.  It  could 
be  proved  that  in  one  year  that  gentleman 
had  spent  not  less  than  20,000^  in  finding 
employment  for  the  people.  The  next  case 
was  one  of  a  most  affecting  nature,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  one  common  to  too 
many  of  the  faithful  Protestant  clergy  of 
Ireland.  It  was  a  letter  from  a  worthy 
and  humane  Protestant  clergyman,  who, 
writing  to  a  friend,  said — 

"  Dec.  10,  1847. 

"  Will  you  kindly  find  me  out  some  good  cler- 
gyman  to  take  my  duty  for  six  months  at  *  *  ? 
I  am  obliged  to  flee  for  my  life ;  and  such  infor- 
mation has  been  given  me  that  I  cannot  doubt, 
coming  from  such  a  quarter  and  without  my  ever 
seeking  it.  It  is  hard  to  meet  with  such  base  in- 
gratitude as  this  is  to  me  in  *  *  *,  where  I 
have  been  just  17  years,  and  where  the  people 
have  had  my  best  years,  health,  and  means  ever 
employed  for  their  relief  and  good  in  every  way, 
without  distinction,  Romanists  being  ever  treated 
by  me  with  distinguished  kindness,  as  they  well 
know. 

"  I  have  been  now  more  than  two  months  in 
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horrible  suspense  since  I  received  a  Molly  Magnire 
notice,  and  this  day  a  further  assurance  of  the 
fixed  determination  on  the  murder  of  myself  and 
smother  gentleman. 

**  I  shall  request  your  exertions,  and  an  answer 
as  soon  as  you  can.  At  all  eyents  I  cannot  re- 
main. I  must  fly  till  this  tyranny  bo  overpast. 
Very  fiuthfully  yours,  ■  ■■       " 

Another  friend  wrote  to  him : — 

<<  Dublin,  Deo.  13,  1847. 

"  My  Lord — Though  I  am  most  unwilling  to 
intrude  upon  your  Lordship's  valuable  time,  or 
meddle  in  public  affiiirs,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
.dereliction  of  duty  in  the  present  case  were  I  not 
to  step  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  and  communi- 
cate what  your  Lordship  is  not  likely  to  learn  but 
from  private  sources  of  information. 

''  During  the  past  week  or  ten  days  several  of 
our  valuable  and  excellent  clergy,  who  make  my 
house  their  resort,  have  been  obliged,  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning — some  with  and  some  without 
their  fJEimiUes — ^to  vacate  their  homes,  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  city,  having  been  warned  in  some 
oases  by  friends  or  dependants,  and  in  others  from 
unknown  but  apparently  well-informed  sources, 
that  delay  would  be  certain  death. 

"  At  the  present  time  there  are  four  clergymen 
here  similarly  situated — two  whose  murder  had 
been  planned ;  and  so  certain  were  parties  eight 
miles  distant  that  it  had  been  accomplished  at  the 
prescribed  time  and  place  as  intended,  that  it  was 
asserted  as  having  taken  place.  I  am  unwilling 
to  trouble  your  Lordship  with  detail;  this,  if 
.needful,  can  be  supplied  and  substantiated  ;  but  I 
can  say,  in  each  case  that  has  fallen  under  my 
notice,  the  respective  sufferers  have  been  remark- 
able for  thoir  activity  and  woU-directed  energy 
during  the  late  &mlne-^not  merely  in  the  distri- 
bution of  public  bounty,  but  also  in  dispensing 
from  their  own  resources  beyond  theur  means,  so 
that  even  the  Roman  Catholio  priests  of  their 
districts  could  not  withhold  their  commendations, 
nor  could  they  charge  them  with  undue  influence 
or  attempts  to  proselyte. 

"  I  feel,  after  the  noble  stand  your  Lordship 
lias  made  in  defence  of  our  lives  and  properties, 
and  our  rights  as  Protestants,  characterised  by  so 
much  sound  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  wants,  that  your  Lordship  will  avail 
yourself  of  this  private  information,  so  as,  if  pos- 
sible, to  render  it  useful  in  tiie  present  fcairful 
state  of  the  country.  I  am  sure  1  need  not  fur- 
ther apologise  to  one  who  has  in  so  many  ways, 
with  all  his  appliances,  sought  the  good  of  his 
country.  The  enclosed  letter,  received  from 
*****,  is  hut  one  instance  out  of  many  of  the 
base  ingratitude  sho\%'n  by  a  Popish  people,  in 
r(»turn  for  untiring  zeal  and  unwearied  exertions 
in  their  behalf.  WiU  your  Lordship  permit  me  to 
say,  that  the  present  feeling  here  is  that  the 
measures  proposed  are  not  at  all  sufficiently 
stringent  to  meet  so  disorganised  a  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  until  the  Ribbon  faction  can  bo  cut  up, 
and  priestly  denunciations,  direct  or  by  implica- 
tion, put  a  stop  to,  security  need  not  be  ex- 
pected, nor  can  confidence  be  restored  ?  You,  my 
Lord,  well  know  the  self-denying  and  laborious 
character,  the  retiring  habits,  and  the  long^en- 
duriiii^  patience  of  the  Irish  clergy,  who  hare 
lomr  been  familiarised  with  privations,  and  are 
little  given  to  complain.  It  is  with  reluctance 
they  do  so  now.     I  now,  with  their  concurrence, 


take  the  most  likely  oonrse  to  havo  tiielr 
brought  into  lull  and  fiur  oonaideration ;  aaod  miv 
tain  1  am  that,  to  the  utmost  of  your  Lordshipi^ 
influence,  the  clergy  of  the  E^atabUshed  Glnurok  of 
Ireland  will  in  your  Lordship  find  a  firm  fHond  ia 
this  their  time  of  need. 

**  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  with  most  liiioere  to* 
spect  and  esteem,  your  Lordship's  fiuthfbl  servaaty 

M  - 

•'  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Famham,  K.P.,  Ac." 

He  had  now  done  with  cases  of  that  de- 
Bcription;  and  he  would  very  hriefly  revert 
to  a  Buhject  which  he  had  brought  under 
their  Lordships'  notice  on  a  former  eyen- 
ing — ^he  alluded  to  the  denunciation  of 
persons  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Ir^ 
land.  In  doing  so,  he  wished,  as  he  had 
formerly  done,  most  distinctly  to  have  it 
understood  that  in  bringing  that  painful 
and  delicate  subject  before  their  Lordships^ 
ho  made  no  attack  upon  the  clergymen  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  a  body» 
nor  upon  any  individual  of  that  body  ex- 
cept tiioso  to  whom  he  referred  by  name. 
He  took  that  occasion  to  say  that  on  every 
occasion  he  had  received  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  Cavan  the  most  cordial 
co-operation  and  moat  efficient  support 
in  his  arduous,  and,  he  trusted,  somewhat 
successful  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
Queen's  peace.  He  would  also  add  that 
he  had  received  the  most  warm  support  of 
those  gentlemen  in  his  attempts  to  allevi- 
ate the  distress  of  the  people.  In  justioe 
to  an  individual  whom  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  calling  a  friend,  a  man  than  whom  none 
were  more  kind,  or  more  anxious  to  aid 
and  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  law, 
of  all  the  men  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  individual  he  moat 
esteemed,  and  regarded  most^  was  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Browne,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishop  of  Kilmore.  He  (Lord  Fam- 
ham) was  only  in  the  discharge  of  an  im- 
perative duty,  and  he  disclaimed  being  ae- 
countable  for  any  editorial  or  newspaper 
statement,  charging  him  with  having  been 
connected  with  the  Orange  lodge,  and 
charging  him  with  bringing  gross  charges 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  as  a 
body.  Again,  he  said,  he  made  no  aUu- 
sion  to  any  one  individual  belonging  to 
that  Church,  except  those  bad  men  iniom 
he  could  not  hold  up  to  the  execration  of 
all  good  men  in  too  strong  language.  In 
regard  to  his  charge  against  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes,  he  had  received  the  fullest  cor- 
roboration from  a  friend  of  his  own,  but 
whose  name,  although  he  was  not  bound 
to  secrecy,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
communicate.     It  was  sufficient  to  say. 
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that  he  was  an  indiyidaal  wbose  name  and 
high  character  were  well  known  to  all  their 
Lordships,  and  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  them.  His  friend 
writes: — 

"The  violent  expressions  referred  to  at  the 
Castlebar  meeting,  were  certainly  uttered ;  as  I 
know  from  the  evidence  of  a  trustworthy  auditor. 

"  "Mr.  Hughes*8  speech  at  length  got  so  violent, 
that  another  priest,  a  trustworthy  man,  called  him 
to  order.  I  regret  to  sec  the  priests,  who  did 
good  service  in  encouraging  the  people  to  bear 
their  inevitable  suffering  in  patience  last  winter, 
now  in  some  places  making  so  bad  an  use  of  their 
power.  There  are  not,  however,  many  about  here 
like  Mr.  Hughes. 

'*  Certainly  such  speaking  does  more  to  starve 
the  poor  peasantry,  by  disgusting  all  who  are  in- 
olined  to  help  them  among  the  charitablo  Eng- 
lish, than  the  most  whoIeMie  evictions,  or  exac- 
tions of  the  worst  landlord.  No  one  is  more 
anxious  to  treat  them  well,  as  long  as  they  pre- 
serve the  sacredness  of  their  character,  Uian  I 
am.  No  one  more  sincerely  blames  them  for  the 
desecration  of  their  holy  oflico  and  profession." 

He  was  sorry  to  lay  hefore  their  Lordships 
a  fresh  instance  of  priestly  denunciation — 
a  case  which  he  thought  even  more  impor- 
tant than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  He 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  the  names 
of  any  of  the  parties  connected  with  the 
case,  nor  the  county,  not  even  the  part  of 
Ireland  in  which  it  had  occurred,  nor,  in- 
deed, anything  which  might  indicate  the 
locality  where  the  occurrence  took  place, 
hecausc  if  the  matter  were  not  already  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  he  was 
oonoemed  it  would  soon  ho  brought  to  their 
notice ;  nor  would  he  say  whether  the  lan- 
guage he  complained  of  was  used  on  only 
one  or  upon  many  occasions — suffice  it  to 
say,  that  language  was  used  by  a  priest  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  denouncing 
certain  individuals  hy  name;  that  one  of 
those  individuals  was  attacked  immediately 
after  the  denunciation,  and  escaped  with 
his  life  with  the  utmost  difficiuty.  He 
might  also  add  that  he  believed  sufficient 
evidence  would  he  produced  of  the  fact 
and  of  the  language  to  hring  the  conduct 
of  that  priest  under  the  cognisance  of  Her 
Majesty's  law  adrisers  in  Ireland.  The 
information  which  ho  laid  before  their 
Lordships  did  not  rest  upon  hearsay  alone 
— it  was  founded  upon  original  documents 
and  letters  from  persons  of  whose  charac- 
ter there  could  be  no  douht  whatever.  He 
must  again  call  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Michael  M'Der- 
mott.  That  individual  had  published  a 
letter,  not  referring  to  any  statement  made 
m  that  House,  Imt  referring  to  certain 


statements  which  were  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  It  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  the  rev.  gentleman — 
it  was  natural  and  only  just  to  himself  that 
when  accused  on  such  a  charge  he  should 
take  every  legitimate  means  of  defending 
himself.  The  rev.  gentleman  was  perfectly 
justified  in  writing  a  strong  letter ;  but  it 
was  another  thing  if  the  language,  the 
character,  the  style,  and  the  tone  of  the 
letter,  the  very  expressions  used  in  it, 
were  the  same  as  the  language  he  incul- 
pated; then  he  felt  perfectly  justified  in 
bringing  such  conduct  under  the  notice  of 
their  Lordships.  But  he  was  so  disgusted 
with  the  letter  that  he  would  not  read  it 
to  their  Lordships — ^he  would  only  say  that 
throughout  every  part  of  it  it  breathed  a 
spirit,  he  would  not  say  of  murder,  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  the  whole  tenor, 
tone,  and  language  of  it  were  calculated  to 
arouse  the  worst  passions  of  the  misguided 
people,  whose  spiritual  director  he  was, 
and  to  excite  them  to  deeds  of  violence 
and  blood.  He  reaUy  felt  justified  in  say- 
ing that  every  part  of  this  letter  breathed 
the  spirit  to  incite  to  murder.  No  docu- 
ment could  he  conceived  which  could  pos- 
sibly breathe  a  worse  spirit,  or  could  less 
become  even  a  man  calling  himself  a 
Christian,  far  less  one  who  was  a  teacher 
in  a  Christian  church.  In  that  document, 
speaking  of  a  friend  of  his,  the  son  of  the 
murdered  Major  Mahon,  he  had  the  hcart- 
lessness  to  call  him  '*  the  still  mourning, 
but  more  lucky  possessor  of  the  Major's 
property."  What  had  been  the  language 
of  the  same  clergyman  only  nine  years 
ago?  In  writing  to  Major  Mahon  in  March, 
1836,  he  said— 

"  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  gratitude 
for  your  kindness  towards  myself  personally,  and 
your  encouragement  to  the  improvouient  uud  in- 
dustrious habits  of  my  parisliiouers  since  you  camo 
to  reside  amongst  us.  May  Almighty  God  render 
to  you  the  full  reward  of  your  good  intentions, 
and  grant  you  long  life  to  reap  the  fruit  of  your 
kindly  disposition  in  the  attections  of  your  iK)or 
tenantry ! — I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  the  lughesi  rc8|>ect 
and  gratitude,  your  obedient  humble  Hcrvaut, 
"  MicuASL  M'Dekmott. 

«<  To  Denis  Mahon,  Esq." 

And  m  a  second  letter,  of  July,  1 845,  he 
ended  thus : — 

"  I  always  use  my  utmost  exertions  to  promote 
peace  among  the  people,  and,  above  all,  respect 
and  punctuality  to  their  landlords  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil. — I  rem.-iin,  doar  Sir,  with 
deep  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  oDteem,  yours 
sinoerely,  "  Mxchaxl  M'Dkbmott/' 

He  now  came  to  a  part  of  the  case  when 
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they  would  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Dermott 
adopt  a  very  different  tone.  He  had  a 
statement,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  late 
Major  Mahon,  of  the  proceedings  at  a 
meeting  he  attended,  after  an  absence  of 
six  or  eight  months  in  England.  On  his 
return  home,  ho  as  a  landlord  wished  to 
perform  his  duty,  and  assist  in  the  relief 
of  the  poor;  and  accordingly  attended  at  a 
meeting  of  the  relief  committee,  at  which 
the  following  extraordinary  scene  took 
place : — 


(Ireland), 
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*'  AUTOOBAPH  MEMORANDUM  OF  THB  PROCBXDINOS  AT 
THE  RELIEF  COMMITTEE,  8TR0KEST0WN,  AUGUST 
28,  1847,  WRITTEN  AND  BIONED  BT  THB  LATE  DENIS 
MAUGN,  ESq. 

"  Strokestown  House,  Aug.  28,  1847. 

**  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  took  place  this  day,  when  the  relief 
committee  mot : — 

"  On  looking  at  the  books  on  first  going  in,  I 
observed  tliat  there  had  not  been  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  since  the  24th  of  July ;  and  on  my  ask- 
ing Mr.  M'Dermott  if  there  had  been  any,  or  if 
ho  had  called  a  meeting,  he  replied.  No,  and  that 
he  did  not  see  any  occasion — that  things  were 
going  on  regular  and  correct ;  and  even  added, 
that,  had  he  known  it  was  desirable,  he  would 
have  done  so.  We  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
accounts  and  look  over  the  vouchers,  &c.  &o.'t 
and  having  found  them  correct,  I  expressed  my- 
self to  that  effect,  and  then  proposed  we  should 
go  over  the  lists,  which  we  were  called  on  to  re- 
vise that  day,  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber getting  relief,  according  to  the  instructions 
given  by  Major  Howard.  The  very  uncivil  and 
uncourteous  manner  in  which  Mr.  M'Dermott  an- 
swered my  inquiries,  made  me  put  my  questions 
chiefly  to  the  clerk,  Gostello,  wishing  to  avoid 
any  altercation  with  Mr.  M'Dermott;  and,  indeed, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  inquiries,  he  assured 
me  that  it  would  take  my  attendance  on  several 
days  of  meeting  before  I  could  possibly  under- 
stand all  the  details,  dsc;  to  which  I  not  only 
assented,  but  assured  him  that  I  had  no  other 
wish  in  these  inquiries  but  to  make  myself  ac- 
quainted with  what,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  ought  to  know. 

"  1  still  continued  to  put  my  questions  to  Gos- 
tello ;  and,  among  others,  I  asked  him  who  re- 
vised those  lists  ?  For  some  time  I  got  no  an- 
swer ;  but,  on  pressing  for  one,  Gostello  said,  the 
committoe.  I  asked,  who  were  those  of  the  com- 
mittee that  did  so  ?  He  replied,  Mr.  M'Dermott, 
and  that  he  (Gostello)  and  the  other  clerks  as- 
sisted him.  On  which  Mr.  M'Dermott  rose  up  in 
a  violent  passion,  and  asked  how  I  dared  to  come 
there  to  tyrannise  over  him  ?  How  dare  I  come 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  after  leaving  him  to  do  all 
the  work,  and  attack  him  by  '  my  side  wind*  allu- 
sions ?  but  that  he  would  not  bear  it ;  he  had  a 
hand  to  defend  himself,  and  would  do  so.  He 
was  certainly  in  a  violent  passion,  and  would  not 
listen  to  my  n^iieated  assurances  that  I  had  not 
in  the  slightest  manner  said,  or  intended  to  say, 
anything  to  annoy  him.  I  even  appealed  to  Dr. 
Shanloy  if  I  had  done  so ;  and  he  assured  the  rev. 
gentleman  that  I  had  not,  and  that  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  I  had  said   nothing  which  Mr. 


M'Dermott  ought  to  consider  as  mdant  towards 
him.  However,  all  I  could  say,  or  the  repeated 
assurances  I  gave  of  not  having  the  slighest  wiih 
or  intention  to  attack  his  conduct  in  anj  waj, 
was  of  no  avail.  He  still  continued  to  use  the 
most  abusive  and  insulting  language  that  could 
be  used  by  any  man  to  a  gentleman.  How  dare 
I  now,  when  the  committee  was  nearly  closed, 
and  that  I  never  chose  to  attend  since  mj  re- 
turn home — ^how  dare  I  now  come,  and  by  side 
wind  attack  him  ?  I  then  reminded  him  of  his 
own  words  on  our  meeting  that  day  —  that  I 
could  not  attend,  for  that  he  himself  had,  at  the 
commencement  of  our  meeting,  stated  that  ho 
had  not  considered  it  necessary  we  should  meet. 
His  immediate  reply  was,  '  It  is  &lse,  it  is  fidse ; 
and  you  know  it  to  be  false,  although  you  nj 
it.'  I  referred  him  to  Dr.  Shanley,  to  know  if 
it  was  not  so;  but  he  would  not  listen  to  any- 
thing. He  then  continued  to  abuse  me  in  the  most 
insulting  manner.  I  was  a  '  stupid  ass.*  I  had 
not  common  sense.  He  only  wondered  where,  or 
if  I  had  had  any  schooling ;  for  a  more  ignorant  fel- 
low he  never  met.  Such  an  ass,  that  if  I  had  had 
any  schooling  it  was  quite  thrown  away  on  me.  He 
then  said,  turning  round  to  his  clerks  and  Dr. 
Shanley, '  Here  have  I  been  for  two  hours  trying 
to  drive  into  his  stupid  head  some  information, 
and  he  is  so  ignorant  he  cannot  understand  it.'  I 
was,  no  doubt,  annoyed  at  such  language,  but  I 
did  not  lose  my  temper,  for  even  that  insulting 
language.  I  begged  to  remind  Mr.  M*Dermott 
that  he  had  stated  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  that 
my  attendance  for  several  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  necessary  before  I  could  perfectly 
understand  it.  However,  all  I  could  say  was  of 
no  use.  I  called  on  Dr.  Shanley  and  those  three 
clerks  who  were  present  [to  say]  if  I  did  not  se- 
veral times  assure  Mr.  M'Dermott  that  he  was 
under  a  false  impression,  if  he  chose  to  think  I 
meant  anything  personal  to  him — ^that  I  had  no 
such  intention.  He  then  again  alluded  to  what 
he  considered  as  <  side  wind'  attacks  I  was  making 
at  him.  I  assured  him  I  had  not,  that  I  never 
had,  and  never  would  do  so,  for  that  if  I  had  rea- 
son to  find  &ult  with  his  conduct,  or  that  of  any 
other  man,  I  would  do  so  openly,  and  that  I  defied 
him  to  state  my  ever  having  done  so,  as  I  assured 
him  I  was  not  afraid  to  teU  him  to  his  fitoe  any- 
thing that  I  had  to  complain  of.  However,  all  I 
could  say  was  of  no  use ;  he  still  continued  to  re- 
peat that  I  had  come  when  all  the  business  had 
been  done  by  him,  to  find  fault  and  tyrannise  over 
him;  that  I  had  spent  my  winter  in  London  to 
amuse  myself,  and  had  left  my  people  to  starve  in 
the  streets  and  die,  without  ever  looking  after 
them ;  that  I  had  done  nothing  for  them,  and  had 
no  right  now  to  come  and  interfere  :  and  also  he 
stated  to  me  that  I  had  not  attended  a  committee 
or  done  anything  for  the  poor  since  my  return,  but 
had  amused  myself  burning  houses  and  turning 
out  the  people  to  starve.  That,  I  was  obliged  to 
assure  the  reverend  gentleman,  was  not  the  case, 
and  that  whatever  I  did  with  regard  to  my  pro- 
perty I  conceived  rested  with  myself;  that  I  would 
not  allow  him  or  any  man  to  interfere  with  me  in 
that  respect,  and  desired  him  not  to  presume  to 
meddle  with  my  private  aflhirs.  I  then  felt  so  hurt 
that  I  declared  I  would  not  remain  any  longer,  or 
do  any  act  that  day,  after  the  manner  in  which  I 
had  been  insulted  by  him.  I  then  told  Dr.  Shan- 
ley, that  after  Mr.  M'Dermott's  conduct  towards 
me,  I  should  report  it  to  Major  Howard,  and  lei 
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him  know  that  in  consequence  of  it  nothing  had 
been  done  respecting  the  reyision  of  the  relief 
list. 

"  We  then  broke  np,  and  Dr.  Shanley  and  my- 
self walked  down  together,  when  I  told  him  I  re- 
quested him  to  keep  in  mind  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  M'Dermott  had  behayed  to  me  that  day,  as  I 
should  bring  the  matter  before  Major  Howard, 
aud  request  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on  the 
subject.  Dr.  Shanley  said  ho  would,  and  remarked 
that  I  could  not  do  otherwise. 

"  Aug.  28,  1847.  "  Denis  Mahon." 

Major  Mabon  followed  up  this  extraor- 
dinary conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Dermott  hj  writing  to  him  the  following 
letter : — • 

**  Strokestown  House,  Sept.  8,  1847. 

**  Sir — The  very  unwarrantable  language  which 
you  made  use  of  towards  me  on  Saturday,  the 
28th  ult.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  relief  committee,  in 
presence  of  Dr.  Shanley  and  others,  and  further, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  repeated  again  by  you  at 
your  chapels  the  following  Sunday — in  justice  to 
my  own  feelings,  and  as  landlord  over  a  numerous 
tenantry,  I  feel  doubly  caUed  upon  to  request  you 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  these 
very  serious  charges.  As  I  understand  the  relief 
committee  are  to  meet  on  Friday  next,  I  request 
you  will  come  prepared  to  proye  them,  as  I  am 
determined  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  commit- 
tee on  that  day  (or  whateyer  day  they  shall  meet), 
and  submit  to  them  how  fiir  you  were  warranted 
in  making  such  charges  against  me. — I  remain, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant,        "  Dznis  Mahoit. 

"  Rev.  Mr.  M'Dermott,  P.P.,  Strokestown. 

"  P.  S.  I  request  your  answer  at  your  earliest 
convenience." 

In  reply,  Major  Mahon  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Rer.  Michael  M'Der- 
mott  :— 

"  Strokestown,  Sept.  9,  1847. 

**  Sir — Until  you  make  atonement  to  my  feel- 
ings as  a  clergyman,  for  your  insolent  and  per- 
sonal attacks,  I  shall  attend  no  meeting  where 
you  are  present,  either  publicly  or  privately.  I 
make  this  reply  to  convince  you  that  I  am  only 
anxious  to  avoid  a  person  whose  conduct  seems 
so  extraordinary,  and  who  seems  to  disregard  the 
ordinary  forms  of  civil  society.  My  calUng  does 
not  allow  me  to  resent  the  insults  I  receive,  and 
therefore  common  prudence,  as  well  as  religion, 
point  out  to  me  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  my- 
self from  the  society  of  persons  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  oflGsnd  me. — I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  **  Michael  M'Dshmott. 

"  Major  D.  Mahon." 

Their  Lordships  would  perceive  that  Mr. 
M'Dermott  in  this  letter  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  the  charge  made  against  him 
of  having  on  the  previous  Sunday  de- 
nounced from  the  altar  this  unfortunate 
gentleman.  It  was  not  his  (Lord  Fam- 
ham's)  intention  at  the  present  moment  to 
occupy  their  Lordships  time  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
the  property  of  the  late  Major  Mahon  had 
been  managed^  because  he  felt  that  he  had 


already  trespassed  too  long  upon  their  pa- 
tience. He  should  merdy  remark  that 
there  was  a  passage — the  concluding  one 
in  the  Rev.  Mr.  M 'Dennett's  letter,  in 
reply  to  the  charges  made  by  Sir  B. 
Hall  in  the  other  House  —  which  he 
thought  deserving  of  their  Lordships*  at- 
tention, inasmuch  as  it  contained  a  most 
extraordinary  and  most  valuable  admis- 
sion : — 

"  If,"  wrote  he,  "  Sir  B.  HaU  would  for  ex- 
periment sake  exchange  his  comparatively  high 
and  exalted  situation  for  the  trodden-down  situ- 
ation of  those  whom  he  so  liberally  denounces, 
he  would,  perhaps,  feel  the  position  and  under- 
stand the  motives  of  those  who,  unlike  him,  do 
not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  having  their  bad  pas- 
sions moderated  by  a  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation, but  who  are  induced  to  seek  revenge, 
even  to  the  hazard  of  existence,  on  finding  them- 
selves dragged  from  their  homes  to  be  plunged 
into  the  deepest  wretchedness  and  destitution." 

He  would  ask  their  Lordships,  after  hav- 
ing read  that  letter,  to  say  what  they 
thought  were  the  probable  or  actual  rea- 
sons which  induced  the  misguided  peasan- 
try in  the  neighbourhood  adding  to  the 
crimes  that  had  already  disgraced  Ireland 
for  so  many  months  past,  to  commit  this 
most  horrible  murder  actually  within  about 
twelve  yards  of  many  thickly-inhabited 
houses — a  murder,  be  it  observed,  the 
news  of  which  was  received  in  Roscommon 
with  blazing  bonfires  ?  He  would  ask  their 
Lordships  this  simple  question — whether 
they  thought  it  was  the  oppressive  con- 
duct of  a  kind,  benevolent  landlord  like 
Major  Mahon,  who  was  forced  to  get  rid 
of  a  large  number  of  tenantry  because 
they  owed  him  upwards  of  30,0002. ,  many 
of  them  in  arrears  of  four  years*  rent,  and 
who  showed  still  greater  kindness  to  them 
by  not  putting  them  out  on  the  roadside  with- 
out a  home  or  without  shelter,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  trodden  under  foot,  but  who,  on  the 
contrary,  actually  expended  amongst  them 
upwards  of  6,0002.,  with  the  view  of  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  the  necessary  com- 
forts in  a  foreign  country?  He  would  ask 
their  Lordships  whether  the  conduct  of 
such  an  individual  as  Major  Mahon  was 
the  cause  of  the  peasantry  of  Roscommon 
committing  such  a  crime;  or  whether  it 
was^ot  much  more  probable,  to  use  the 
empnatic  language  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Der* 
mott  himself,  because  ''  they  do  not  enjoy 
that  benefit,"  which  he  accords  to  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Hall,  '*  of  their  bad  passions  being 
moderated  by  a  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion?** The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  apol- 
ogising to  the  House  for  occupying  so  long 
the  attention  of  their  Lordihips. 
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Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  that  in 
tbe  present  state  of  Ireland  eyerj  body 
most  approye  of  a  measnre  whose  office 
was  to  repress  crime.  He  therefore  ap- 
proved of  the  Bill.  If,  however,  he 
were  to  attempt  to  characterise  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  he  should  saj,  not  that  it 
was  tho  best  measnre  that  oould  be 
devised,  but  simply  that  there  was  no- 
thing wrong  in  it.  He  doubted  whether 
it  went  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it 
ought  to  have  been  pushed  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  country ;  and  for  his 
own  part  ho  should  have  been  willing  to 
givo  his  assent  to  a  measure  of  a  more 
stringent  character.  It  was,  perhaps,  de- 
sirable that  the  powers  given  by  the  Bill 
should  be  so  far  narrowed  that  it  should  bo 
almost  impossible  for  any  one  possessed  of 
rational  views  to  entertain  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  it.  Looking  at  it  in  this  view, 
therefore,  while  it  might  have  been  desi- 
rable for  the  Government  to  have  gone 
further,  it  was,  probably,  undesirable  on 
tho  other  hand,  to  risk  the  imanimity  with 
which  the  Bill  would  now  be  passed.  Al- 
though there  might  have  been  a  few  Gen- 
tlemen in  tho  other  House  of  Parliament, 
who,  whether  from  the  feelings  of  their 
own  minds,  or  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  the  popularity  which  he  trusted  they 
would  not  succeed  in  obtaining  by  their 
conduct,  had  opposed  tho  Bill,  and  whose 
views  might  be  accounted  for  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  ways,  yet  that  opposition 
had  been  reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits, 
whether  it  were  tested  by  the  niunbers  by 
whom  the  Bill  had  been  opposed,  or  by  the 
intellect  which  had  characterised  tho  de- 
bate on  the  part  of  those  who  had  so  opposed 
it.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction  that  he  gave  his  assent  to  the 
measure ;  and  ho  was  also  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing his  perfect  willingness  to  go  fur- 
ther if  his  noble  Friends  on  the  Treasury 
bench  found  the  measure  inefficient  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  He 
trusted  that  its  provisions  would  be  carried 
into  effect  with  prudence,  but  above  all 
with  vigour  and  without  delay.  The  search 
for  arms  ought  almost  to  precede  the  pro- 
clamation; for  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  pro- 
claimed a  district,  and  sutfered  a  single 
day  to  pass  over  before  instituting  a  seai'ch 
for  anns,  those  miscreants  who  had  col- 
lected arms  for  the  purposes  of  assassina- 
tion and  outrage  would  be  adroit  enough 
to  secure  and  conceal  them.  He  would 
also  beg  to  suggest  to  tho  Executive  Go- 
vernmcut  and  to  Parliament  a  provision 


which  might  be  called  mieonstitutional. 
He  deprecated  the  introduction  of  what  he 
must  call  constitutional  twaddle  into  a  fub- 
ject  of  this  kind.  Let  not  '*  l^e  eonsti* 
tution  "  stand  in  the  way  of  substantial  jns* 
tice  and  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  Well,  then,  uncoils 
stitutional  and  im-English  as  he  might  be 
told  it  would  be,  yet  he  entertained  doubts 
whether  some  restrictions  ought  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  locomotion  in  Ireland— 
whether  some  difficulties  ought  not  to  be 
imposed  on  the  change  of  place  of  certain 
persons  living  in  certain  districts.  He 
agreed  in  the  opinion  that  many  of  the 
recent  assassinations  were  committed  by 
persons  not  resident  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  places  where  the 
murders  were  committed,  but  who  were 
sent  for  from  a  distance  for  that  purpose. 
With  the  view  of  providing  for  such  cases, 
he  should  be  quite  willing,  if  the  Bill  did 
not  attain  the  object  proposed,  to  put  some 
restriction  on  what  might  be  called  loco- 
motion in  those  individuals.  He  begged 
their  Lordships  not  to  shut  their  eyes  to 
what  must  be  the  social  state  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  such  scenes  took  place,  in 
which  men  were  instigated  to  commit 
such  crimes,  and  in  which  such  instigations 
could  be  successful.  These  outrages,  how- 
ever, were  only  to  be  considered  as  symp- 
toms, and  dealt  with  as  such  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  raise  his  voice  agunst 
any  rash  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislature  with  the  relations  existing 
between  the  various  classes  of  society  in 
that  country.  He  referred  more  particu- 
larly to  the  subject  of  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, in  which,  if  they  interfered  in  the 
manner  rccommonded  by  some,  they  would 
be  stirring  a  question  the  end  of  which 
they  could  not  foresee.  Let  not  those 
who  were  connected  solely  with  Eng- 
land flatter  themselves  that  this  ques- 
tion could  be  confined  to  Ireland.  The 
two  parts  of  the  empire  were  one  country, 
and  if  Parliament  legislated  upon  this 
matter  according  to  the  opinions  of  some 
in  whom  it  appeared  that  a  spurious  philan- 
thropy had  got  tho  better  of  their  reason, 
depend  upon  it  they  would  be  led  into  a 
course  of  legislation  the  end  of  which  the 
Gentlemen  of  England  could  not  possibly 
foretell.  But  while  they  were  dealing  witk 
Irish  crime,  let  them  not  forget  Irish  dis- 
tress. He  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  their 
Lordships  that  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
winter  there  would  not  be  less  distress 
in  Ireland  than  duiing  the  last  winter. 
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Let  their  Lordsliipe,  the  other  Hdue, 
and  the  public  of  England,  bo  assured  that 
when  they  had  dealt  with  Irish  crime,  the 
next  thing  they  would  hare  to  deal  with 
would  he  Irish  distress.  Let  them  not, 
whoi  deaHng  with  the  criminality  of  the 
hired  assassin  and  the  denunciations  with 
which  the  altar  was  said  to  have  been  pol- 
luted, be  diverted  from  considering  the  de- 
plorable distress  which  numbers  in  that 
country  must  feel,  and  he  beliered  were 
already  beginning  to  feel.  No  one  could 
have  read  history  aright  who  did  not  ex- 
pect that  great  calamities  like  the  famine 
of  last  year  would  be  followed  by  outrages 
and  crime.  Famine,  pestilence,  reckless- 
ness, crime — ^this  was  the  natural  order 
of  erents.  Whenerer  it  had  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  afflict  nations  with  famine, 
those  nations  had  always  been  subse- 
quently desolated  and  disgraced  by  crime. 
An  instance  of  this  truth  might  he  foimd 
in  the  reign  of  our  own  Charles  II.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  man  who  was  hired  in  Ros- 
common to  commit  piurders  in  another  part 
of  the  country  was  not  a  man  who  was  ac- 
tually famishing;  he  must  haye  something 
in  his  stomach  to  enable  him  to  travel  to 
the  place  where  his  intended  victim  lived. 
Nevertheless,  the  House  must  not  imagine 
that  there  was  no  connexion  between  the 
recent  insufficiency  of  food  in  that  country 
and  the  crimes  that  disgraced  it,  because 
they  almost  invariably  followed  each  other 
as  cause  and  effect. 

Barl  ST.  GERMANS  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  offering  any  opposi- 
tion  to  the  diU  which  was  lying  on  their 
Lordships*  table.  No  man  who  had  heard 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Marquess,  or 
who  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Ireland,  could  object  to  investing  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  of  Ireland  with  extra- 
ordinary powers  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing something  like  a  state  of  security  in 
that  country.  He  should  not,  therefore, 
obtrude  himself  for  a  moment  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  if  he  thought  that 
anything  he  might  say  would  be  supposed 
to  have  the  effect  of  impeding  the  passing 
of  this  measure.  He  could  not,  however, 
allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without  asking 
their  Lordships  whether  there  was  any 
difference  between  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  Bill  was  submitted  to  their 
Lordships,  and  those  under  which  he  pro- 
posed a  somewhat  similar  measure  in  1S46. 
In  the  Session  of  1846,  he  had  the  honour 
to  make  a  statement  in  that  House,  infe- 
rior^  he  wdl  kn^w,  in  •loqoeooe  to  tiiat 


which  had  been  made  that  evenbg  by  the 
noble  Marquess — ^but  one  which  perhaps 
could  scarcely  he  said  to  be  inferior  to  it  in 
the  catalogue  of  offences  which  it  contained, 
and  the  system  of  crime  which  it  set  forth. 
On  that  occasion  their  Lordships  were  at 
very  considerable  pains  in  discussing  and 
improving  the  prorisions  of  the  Bill  which 
he  then  introduced.  That  Bill  was  not  a 
measure  of  general  coercion;  as,  under 
the  present  measure,  it  gave  power  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  proclaim  disturbed  dis- 
tricts. It  gave  him  the  power  of  sending 
into  these  disturbed  districts  additional 
forces  of  constabulary,  and  of  charging  on 
the  disturbed  districts  the  expense  of  main- 
taining such  additional  force;  and  further, 
it  gave  him  a  power  which  was  not  in  this 
BiQ,  of  making  compensation  to  the  widows 
and  fEunilies  of  murdered  individuals,  and 
of  giving  some  compensation  also  to  indi- 
viduals, who,  though  not  murdered,  had 
been  maimed  by  attacks  made  upon  them. 
He  was  not  now  going  to  discuss  whether 
that  clause  was  or  was  not  a  salutary  pro- 
vision; but  he  wished  merely  to  show,  that 
in  all  essential  respects  the  Bill  then  intro- 
duced was  as  good  as  that  now  before  their 
Lordships'  House.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, however,  not  only  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure which  had  received  the  sanction  of 
their  Lordships*  House  in  1846,  but  they 
refused  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  was  founded.  He  would 
not  say  that  the  responsibility  of  all  that 
since  occurred  rested  on  *  those  who  gave 
that  vote  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  of  1846;  but  he  would  say  that,  by 
an  error  of  judgment,  the  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  took  a  course  on  that 
occasion  to  which  was  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted much  of  the  crime  that  had  since 
been  perpetrated  in  Ireland.  He  would 
not  lengthen  this  inquiry;  but  he  would  say 
this  much,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
present  measure  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  was 
not  only  an  act  of  justice  to  Ireland,  inas- 
much as  it  gave  some  hope  of  the  rc-cstab- 
lishment  of  law  in  that  country,  but  it  was 
also  an  act  of  justice  done  to  those  by  whom 
the  Bill  of  1846  had  been  propounded — to 
men  who,  he  would  venture  to  say,  had 
proeeeded  on  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  po- 
licy towards  Ireland — who  had  endeavour- 
ed to  develop  the  industry  and  the  re- 
sources of  that  country  —  to  extend  the 
blessings  of  education  among  all  classes  of 
the  community,  without  religious  distinc- 
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tion — and  to  bestow  upon  that  country  all 
the  blessings  that  were  to  be  deriyed  from 
the  British  constitution.  He  trusted  that 
he  would  never  be  found  wanting  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  towards  Ireland  when 
a  liberal  and  conciliatory  course  of  policy 
was  adopted;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
would  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
aiding  in  a  measure  that  might  be  thought 
harsh,  but  which  he  believed  necessary  to 
secure  due  protection  to  life  in  that  coun- 
try. As  the  noble  Marquess  had  said,  this 
was  not  a  measure  so  much  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich  man,  who  to  some  extent  had 
the  means  of  protecting  himself,  as  of  the 
poor  man,  who  was  at  all  times  open  to  the 
attack  of  the  assassin.  It  should,  there- 
fore, have  his  most  cordial  support.  As  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  observed, 
expedition  on  such  occasions  was  of  pro- 
minent importance;  and  he  trusted,  there- 
fore, that  the  Bill  would  at  once  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  leaving  the  Govern- 
ment to  redeem  the  pledge  which  they 
had  given,  that  if  they  found  it  in  any  re- 
spect deficient  or  inadequate,  they  would 
come  to  Parliament  for  further  powers. 
He  felt  that  persons  desirous  of  committing 
crimes  could  easily  keep  without  the  pre- 
scribed districts ;  and  he  apprehended, 
therefore,  that  the  possession  of  arms  by 
any  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants 
should  justify  the  proclaiming  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  seizure  of  the  arms  found  in 
it.  He  threw  out  this  remark,  however, 
merely  for  the  consideration  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  carrying  out  the 
law.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  sat  down,  that  the  state  of 
crime  in  Ireland  showed  something  un- 
sound in  the  social  condition  of  the  coun- 
try; but  at  the  same  time  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  Her  Majesty's  Government  exer- 
cised a  sound  discretion  in  not  accompany- 
ing this  measure  with  any  remedial  mea- 
sures. He  trusted,  however,  that  after 
tlie  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland, 
Parliament  would  proceed  to  take  into 
earnest  consideration  any  measures  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  might  have  to 
propose  having  for  their  object  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
ho  regretted  that  the  measure  was  not  of 
a  more  stringent  nature,  though  he  was  at 
the  same  time  aware  that  a  more  stringent 
measure  might  have  met  with  a  much 
more   protracted    opposition    in    another 


place,  and  that  great  delay  would  thns 
be  occasioned  in  bringing  it  into  opera- 
tion. He  was  not  disposed  to  find  hnit 
with  a  measure  having  for  its  object  the 
putting  down  of  crime  in  Ireland;  and  he 
was  also  gratified  to  find  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intended  coming  to  Parlia- 
ment for  farther  powers,  if  the  present  Bill 
was  found  to  be  inoperative. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  it  was  not  his 
object  to  go  into  the  great  question  of  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  nor  did  he  intend 
to  go  into  the  details  of  this  Bill.  He  rose 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  alluding  to  one 
portion  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  spoke  second  in  the  debate  (Lord 
Famham).  He  felt  that  that  speech  im- 
posed upon  him  a  painful  and  disagreeable 
task;  but  painful  and  disagreeable  as  it 
was,  he  would  not  flinch  from  the  fulfil- 
ment of  it.  The  noble  Lord  had  now,  not 
for  the  first  time,  and  in  language  which 
left  no  doubt — which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken— made  against  certain  Members*  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland, 
charges  which,  if  proved,  undoubtedly  stig- 
matised them  as  among  the  chief  causes  of 
the  state  of  crime  in  Ireland.  It  was  vain 
to  tell  him  that  it  was  only  individual 
priests  who  pronounced  the  denunciationa 
which  the  noble  Lord  alluded  to.  It  might 
be  so;  but  the  voice  of  a  single  priest  was 
so  respected  among  the  people  of  Ireland 
near  whom  he  dwelt,  that  his  voice  spoke 
like  many  tongues  among  them.  It  was 
true  the  noble  Lord  confined  his  charge  to 
individuals.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  the 
noble  Lord  took  care  to  guard  his  charges 
with  a  general  approbation  of  the  body  to 
which  the  members  whom  he  attacked  be- 
longed. Nay,  he  did  more;  he  went,  as 
ho  (Lord  Beaumont)  thought  unnecessarily, 
out  of  his  way  to  point  out  the  intimacy  with 
which  he  lived  himself  with  clergymen  in  his 
neighbourhood.  He  showed  his  own  kind 
feeling  towards  those  who  were  willing  to 
act  well  in  their  administration.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  the  noble  Lord  to 
make  these  observations.  Nobody  doubted 
that  the  noble  Lord  felt  as  kindly  and 
charitably  towards  members  of  the  priest- 
hood of  a  faith  opposed  to  his,  as  he  did 
even  to  the  members  of  his  own  persuasion, 
on  the  broad  basis  of  that  charity  which  no 
doubt  the  noble  Lord  possessed,  and  which 
prompted  him  to  hold  out  the  hand  of 
brotherly  love  to  all.  But  though  the  noble 
Lord  guarded  his  remarks  wi^  these  ge- 
neral observations,  the  charges  which  he 
brought  against  a  certain  number  of  thm 
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bod j»  miist,  or  at  least  ought  to  be  felt  by 
the  body  of  the  priesthood  as  a  kind  of 
stain  upon  them  all.  He  would  saj  dis- 
tincUj,  that  if  no  other  instances  than  the  in- 
stances produced  by  the  noble  Lord  could 
be  brought  forward,  still  these  alone  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  rouse  up  the  whole  body 
of  the  priesthood  of  Ireland,  for  they  ought 
all  to  feel  that  there  was  a  stain  upon  their 
honour  as  long  as  these  charges  remained 
uncontradicted.  Did  their  Lordships  know 
the  composition  of  that  body  ?  Did  their 
Lordships  know  the  connexion  that  existed 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  mem- 
bers of  the  priesthood  ?  That  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  bishop  to  watch  oyer  the  con- 
duct of  his  priesthood,  as  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  priest  to  watch  oyer  the  conduct  of 
his  congregation  ?  The  whole  thing  was 
linked  and  closed  together,  and  they  could 
not  bring  charges  like  these  against  one 
member  of  the  body,  without  directly  as- 
sailing, or  indirectly  casting  some  kind  of 
stain  on  the  rest.  Therefore,  since  these 
charges  had  been  made — publicly  and  dis- 
tinctly made,  and  echoed  and  printed,  and 
uniyersally  circulated  —  made,  he  would 
add,  not  violently  and  hastily,  but  deliber- 
ately, coolly,  and  systematically  brought 
forward,  and  he  would  say  further,  sup- 
ported with  such  eyidence  as  made  him  in- 
clined to  believe  them  to  the  full  extent  to 
be  true — ^he  had  since  then,  he  repeated, 
been  painfully  disappointed  at  not  finding 
from  those  high  in  office — ^from  the  assem- 
bled body  of  the  Catholic  bishops — such 
measures  announced  as  would  sift  to  the 
very  foundation  the  accusations  that  had 
been  thus  brought  forward.  If  he  could 
address  them  now,  instead  of  speaking  in 
that  House  he  would  say,  **  There  is  a 
stain  upon  you  and  upon  me — there  is  a 
stain  on  the  whole  priesthood  of  Ireland — 
there  is  a  stain,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
laity  of  Ireland,  if  they  do  not  rouse 
their  priesthood  into  action  under  such 
a  stigma — a  stain  which  you  are  bound 
to  sift  and  to  examine;  and  if  you  find 
it  to  be  true  you  are  bound  to  punish 
the  guilty  party,  and  to  make  a  general 
order  and  ordonnance  that  any  priest  who 
henceforth  denounces  from  the  altar  any 
man,  by  name  or  indirectly,  or  who  in  any 
way  refers  to  any  individual  before  his 
congregation  at  the  altar,  or  from  the  pul- 
pit, or  at  the  rails,  or  at  catechism,  or  out 
of  doors,  in  public  or  in  private,  is,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  worthy  of  cen- 
sure/' This  was  done  in  other  countries. 
Elsewhere,  on  the  first  announcement  of 


charges  such  as  these,  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  would  be  bound,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  failing  in  which,  he  would  be 
called  to  account  for  his  neglect,  to  imme- 
diately issue  general  orders,  and  to  bring 
the  individual  named  before  some  tribunal. 
But  in  Ireland,  though  all  these  things 
were  publicly  spoken  of,  he  saw  with  pain 
that  no  step  was  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood  to  inquire  into  them.  And  here 
he  would  beg  to  suggest,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  body  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelates  stand  in  a  totally  different 
position,  in  relation  to  the  Government, 
from  what  they  occupied  some  time  ago. 
Being  now,  to  a  certain  degree,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Government,  and  being  in 
communication  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  being  kindly  treated  by  him,  he  thought 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  authorised 
to  call  upon  them  to  assist  in  bringing  to 
justice  the  priests  who  had  so  abused  the 
powers  vested  in  them.  So  much  for  the 
past.  As  to  the  future,  he  should  like  to 
inquire  how  one  part  of  the  present  Bill 
would  operate.  The  16th  Clause  provided 
that  every  person  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty  should,  upon  being  called 
upon,  do  his  utmost  to  discover  and  appre- 
hend the  perpetrator  or  perpetrators  of 
these  outrages;  and  in  case  of  his  not  giv- 
ing assistance  to  the  utmost  of  his  power 
and  ability,  he  should  be  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor, and  punished  accordingly.  Now, 
it  seemed  that  these  assassinations  were 
freouently  expected,  and  generally  very 
well  known  when  about  to  take  place  in 
districts  in  which  they  were  planned,  if 
not  in  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
subsequently  perpetrated.  Many  persons 
were  acquainted  with  the  probability  of 
the  occurrences  before  they  took  place. 
One  letter  had  been  alluded  to  as  having 
been  received  by  a  person  who  was  marked 
as  a  victim.  It  was  not  a  threatening 
but  a  warning  letter,  in  which  the  writer 
said,  "You  are  going  to  be  shot,"  and 
spoke  of  the  intended  assassination  as  a 
notorious  and  common  topic  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood;  so  that  it  ap- 
peared these  murders  were  not  kept  se- 
cret from  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  (Lord  Beau- 
mont) was  moraUy  convinced  that  not  only 
before  the  deed,  or  if  not  before,  certainly 
after  the  deed  had  been  committed,  the 
priest  must  know  the  whereabouts  of  the 
parties  who  were  most  prominently  con- 
cerned in  its  perpetration.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  know  whether  the  magistratea 
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had  power  or  could  call  upon  the  priest  to 
assist  in  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice  ? 
Were  the  priests  to  be  called  upon  and 
bound  under  penalty  to  discover  the  offen- 
ders? He  wished  to  know,  was  it  so? 
Eor,  if  it  were  not,  he  thought  it  would  be 
Yerj  difficult  for  the  law  to  be  enforced 
wim  proper  effect.  He  did  not  allude  to 
the  knowledge  obtained  in  confession,  but 
to  the  knowledge  acquired  in  their  general 
intercourse  with  the  people.  He  r^retted 
to  say  that  in  some  papers,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  organs  of  the  priests,  it 
was  said  that  the  people  would  not  and 
ought  not  to  obey  the  Act — that  they  ought 
not  to  become  informers,  or  assist  under 
all  circumstances  to  apprehend  the  parties 
to  an  outrage;  so  that  unless  the  priests 
were  made  amenable,  this  clause  would 
be  very  inoperative.  The  noble  Lord 
on  the  cross-benches  had  instituted  a 
comparison  between  the  present  Act  and 
the  Arms  Bill  of  a  former  Session;  but  he 
(Lord  Beaumont)  thought  there  was  a  great 
improvement,  in  the  absence  of  that  portion 
of  the  former  Bill  which  compelled  the 
people  to  come  and  get  their  arms  marked 
in  open  court,  before  the  bench  of  magis- 
trates. But  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  Act.  He  thought  it  far 
too  weak  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  But  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land seemed  to  think  it  would  bo  sufficient, 
he  (Lord  Beaumont)  would  support  it,  with- 
out attempting  to  make  any  alteration  in 
it. 

Loud  STANLEY  was  glad  he  had  given 
way  to  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat 
down,  in  whose  observations  he  entirely 
concurred,  and  thought  they  did  him  groat 
honour.  They  had  come,  too,  with  more 
force  from  that  noble  Lord,  than  they 
would  have  come  from  him.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Famham)  who  had  previously 
spoken,  had  introduced  his  remarks  with 
his  usual  good  feeling,  and,  far  from  at- 
tributing to  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  the  atrocious  conduct  of 
some  of  their  body,  he  had  restricted  his 
remarks  to  the  conduct  of  individuals. 
But  ho  (Lord  Stanley)  fully  concurred  in 
opinion  with  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
sat  down  (Lord  Beaumont),  that,  consid- 
ering the  intimate  connexion  which  subsist- 
ed between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  so  long  as 
such  conduct  as  had  been  exhibited  and 
commented  upon  remained  unrebuked,  un- 
ccnsurcd,  and  uncondemned  by  the  heads 
of  that  body»  so  long  the  opinions  of  tho 


reflooiing  people  of  this  eonntry  and  of  ihd 
whole  world  would  be  that  there  was  n 
stain  of  moral  culpability  resting  upon 
them,  and  that  they  were  guilty  of  the 
neglect  of  an  imperative  duty  who  had  the 
power  of  censuring  and  oondemniwg.  Wiih 
these  observations  he  would  paas  bom  tiiai 
part  of  the  subject.  It  would  be  neceaaary 
for  him,  before  going  into  the  merits  of 
the  Bill  itself,  to  advert  to  a  question  whioh 
had  been,  he  thought,  unnecessarily  iiitr<>» 
duced  into  the  debate.  He  meant  the 
allusion  to  the  apparent  inoonsiatenoy  of 
those  Members  of  that  or  the  other  Honae 
of  Pariiament  who  gave  their  assent  to 
the  present  Bill,  but  refused  it  to  the  Aet 
introduced  by  the  Grovemment  in  1846. 
Without  discussing  the  merits  of  the  f<tav 
mer  Bill,  or  the  propriety  of  the  eouiM 
then  pursued — ^without  stating  whether  it 
were  or  were  not  an  error  of  judgment— 
the  noble  Lord  would  permit  him  to  point 
out  to  him  the  difference  between  the  eir* 
cumstances  of  the  two  oases.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  Parliament  was  oalled 
together  in  the  month  of  November^  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
disturbed  state  of  Ireland;  and  they  did 
not  separate  and  they  entered  upon  no 
subordinate  business  until  the  Goyemment 
measure  for  the  protection  of  life  and  pn^ 
perty,  for  the  application  of  an  immediiate 
remedy  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  pressing 
and  extraordinary  emergency,  had  beea 
considered.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
contrast  that  state  of  things  with  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted  in  1846. 
Ho  (Lord  Stanley)  and  many  Members  of 
the  other  House  with  him,  thought  that 
the  Government  of  that  day  were  not  de- 
sirous of  passing  the  measure  which  they  • 
then  introduced.  The  present  Parliament 
had  been  summoned  to  meet  in  November, 
They  were  about  to  separate  in  December, 
after  having  disposed  of  the  measure  laid 
before  them.  In  1846  it  had  been  said, 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that — 

"  I  have  observed  with  deep  regret  the  very 
frequent  instances  in  which  the  crime  of  deliber- 
ate assassination  has  been  of  late  committed  ia 
Ireland.  It  will  bo  your  duty  to  consider  whether 
any  measures  can  be  devised  calculated  to  give 
increased  protection  to  life,  and  to  bring  to  justice 
tho  i>erpetrators  of  so  dreadful  a  crime." 

So  that  in  the  voice  proceeding  from  the 
Throne  in  1846,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  immediate  attention  of  Parliament 
should  be  directed  to  a  state  of  things 
which  the  noble  Earl  told  them  was  not 
loss  ftlflrming  than  the  present.    But 
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it  made  the  buuneBS  of  the  Session  ?  Had 
all  other  busineea  been  abstained  from? 
In  February  the  recommendation  from  the 
Throne  had  been  acted  upon,  and  a  mea- 
Bure  was  paased,  after  considerable  delibe- 
ration, through  that  House.  On  the  13th 
of  March  it  was  sent  down  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  But  that  was  the 
time  when  the  question  of  free  trade  was 
occupying  entire  attention,  and  when  the 
Government  was  intending  to  make  a  per- 
manent alteration  in  the  laws  regulating 
the  introduction  of  foreign  com.  He 
(Lord  Stanley)  thought  with  others  that 
the  introduction  of  corn  was  a  question  of 
less  pressing  emergency  than  the  protec- 
tion of  human  life;  and  yet  the  measure 
which  had  been  recommended  in  the 
Queen's  Speech,  and  which  was  sent  down 
to  the  other  House  on  the  13th  of  March, 
was  appomted  to  be  read  a  second  time  on 
the  10th  of  August.  [Earl  Gret  here 
made  a  remark.]  He  begged  pardon.  He 
was  mistaking  the  measui'e  for  the  Arms 
(Ireland)  Bill.  But  it  was  not  until  June 
— until  the  Com  Bill  had  come  for  discus- 
sion to  their  Lordships*  House — that  the 
Bill  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  noble  Earl  would  have  done 
well  had  he  adopted  the  tone  used  by  a 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  another  place,  who 
had  said  that  they  should  not  act  in  the 
spirit  of  recrimination  upon  the  past,  but 
should  adopt  such  measures  as  the  present 
circumstances  required.  He  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) concurred  with  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
in  thinking  that  the  Bill  should  pass  with- 
out delay,  and  that  it  was  for  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  to  be  satisfied  as  to  its 
sufficiency  or  insufficiency.  But  he  could 
not  nevertheless  give  a  silent  vote  upon  it, 
nor  avoid  stating  his  opinion  that  he  would 
be  astonished  if  it  were  found  sufficient; 
because  ho  thought  the  Bill  was  insuffi- 
cient, and  not  at  all  calculated  to  cope 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  evil.  They 
had  been  told  by  the  noble  Marquess 
of  the  perpetration  of  the  most  appiJling 
murders;  that  there  was  a  regularly  or- 
ganised conspiracy  through  various  parts 
of  Ireland  —  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  and  property,  and  for  the  de- 
struction of  humble  industry.  His  noble 
Friend  who  had  spoken  from  his  (Lord 
Stanley's)  side  of  the  House,  had  told  them 
of  assassination  committees  meeting  in  va- 
rious districts  of  Ireland,  and,  in  terms 
that  might  well^excite  their  astoniahment, 
they  were  told  that  momoy  was  subscribed 
for  the  murder  of  uao&Dsive  parties  in  that 


boontry.  They  had  a  univenal  combiiuu 
tion  for  the  commission  of  murders — mur- 
ders of  individuals  of  the  highest  character 
— and  those  murders  celebrated  by  bon- 
fires throughout  the  land.  S*  imiversal 
was  the  knowledge  throughout  the  country 
that  these  murders  were  about  to  be  com- 
mitted, that  in  a  ^tant  market  town  the 
announc^nent  of  the  actual  commission  of 
a  crime  preceded  by  three  hours  the  time 
of  its  actual  perpetration.  Now,  the  quefr- 
tion  before  their  Lordships  was,  would  the 
measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  put 
an  end  to  this  dreadful  state  of  matters  ? 
The  first  provision  in  the  Bill  was  that  on 
which  the  Government  mainly  relied,  and 
which  gave  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  powers 
on  proclamation  to  prohibit,  within  a  for- 
bidden district,  the  possession  of  arms,  ex- 
cept in  dweUing-houses ;  and  next,  by  a 
second  proclamation,  to  prohibit  arms  to 
all,  except  some  specified  persons.  Now, 
supposing  they  succeeded  within  a  given 
district  in  calling  in  all  the  arms  that  at 
present  were  in  the  hands  of  the  peasan- 
try. Did  they  believe  that  by  the  mere 
withdrawal  of  the  firearms  they  would  be 
successful  in  putting  down  either  the  crime 
itself,  or  stlQ  more  the  excitement  to  crime, 
in  the  organised  conspiracy  from  which  it 
proceeded  ?  They  would  no  doubt  cripple 
the  hand  that  executed,  but  they  would 
not  reach  the  heads  that  plotted,  or  the 
conspiracy  that  provided  the  assassin — the 
agency  that  issued  the  commands,  or  the 
tools  ever  ready  to  see  those  commands 
obeyed.  They  might  to  a  certain  extent 
diminish  the  danger;  but  was  it  firearms 
only  that  were  the  deadly  weapons  of  mur- 
der ?  Every  ditch  and  every  road  afforded 
ready  materials  for  murder.  One  of  the 
most  frightful  cases  of  murder  he  had 
ever  heard  of  was  one  in  which  a  stone 
was  so  deeply  indented  in  the  skull  of  the 
victim  that  the  medical  man  found  it  im- 
possible to  remove  it.  Such  were  the 
kinds  of  crime  which  this  Bill  did  not  at- 
tempt to  prevent.  Though  he  did  not  lay 
much  stress  on  the  benefit  io  be  derived 
from  the  specific  system  of  passports  in 
Ireland,  he  must  say,  it  was  notorious 
that  the  majority  of  crimes  were  com- 
mitted, not  by  persons  residing  on  the 
spot,  but  by  strangers  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance under  a  solemn  vow  to  murder  any 
individual  that  might  be  pointed  out  to 
them  on  receiving  the  reward  of  a  few 
paltry  shillings.  Though,  however,  he  did 
not  rely  very  strongly  on  the  passport  sys- 
tem»  he  thought  it  might  usefully  prevent 
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the  influx  of  strangers  into  the  disturbed 
districts;  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  of  in- 
flnite  importance  if  strangers  coming  into 
the  proclaimed  districts  were  to  be  appre- 
hended by  the  authorities.  He  found, 
however,  no  such  provision  in  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision, that  after  the  first  proclamation  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  certain  excep- 
tionSy  no  person  was  to  carry  or  have  in 
the  district  arms  *'  elsewhere  than  in  his 
or  her  own  dwelling-house,"  he  really 
wished  to  know  whether  the  intention  of 
these  words  was  to  limit  the  possession  of 
arms  to  persons  being  householders  ?  Did 
they  enable  lodgers  to  have,  arms,  or  only 
those  who  had  houses  to  defend  ?  Then 
there  was  a  provision  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant might  issue  a  second  proclamation, 
requiring  every  person,  with  certain  excep- 
tions, not  only  not  to  carry  arms  out  of  his 
house,  but  to  surrender  the  arms  alto- 
gether; and  there  was  a  power  given  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  direct  search  war- 
rants for  the  seizure  of  concealed  arms. 
This  power  was  limited  to  a  time  subse- 
quent to  the  issue  of  the  second  proclama- 
tion— 

"  That  from  and  after  the  day  named  in  any 
such  last  mentioned  notice,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Ac,  to  direct  search  in  any 
county,  &c.,  named  in  any  such  last  mentioned 
notice,  at  any  time  while  such  first  mentioned 
proclamation  shall  bo  in  force,  &c." 

He  could  not  comprehend  this  ;  and  he 
thought  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  carry- 
ing out  the  intentions  of  the  Act.  There 
was  a  provision  in  the  Bill,  which  he  re- 
joiced to  see,  by  which  power  was  given 
to  justices  and  constables  to  call  upon  per- 
sons within  proclaimed  districts  to  join  in 
the  pursuit  and  apprehension  of  offenders  ; 
and  any  person  refusing  or  neglecting  to 
join  in  such  pursuit  would  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment for  two  years.  He  (Lord  Stanley) 
apprehended  that  magistrates  might  call 
upon  any  person  to  assist  in  executing  the 
law  at  preset  under  the  common  law  of 
England,  and  that  a  refusal  or  neglect 
would  be  an  offence  against  the  law.  As 
far  as  he  could  understand,  the  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  alter  the  existing  law  by 
affixing  to  the  offence  the  penalty  of  two 
years*  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  He 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  there 
was  a  very  general  feeling  prevailing  in 
Ireland  not  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  of- 
fenders, or  to  aid  the  law;  and  he  had 
heard  that,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 


the  escape  of  offenders,  a  whole  popula- 
tion would  appear  to  join  in  the  pursuit, 
and  by  running  mix  themselves  with  them, 
and  thereby  balk  the  police,  who  were  un- 
able to  identify  and  apprehend  the  of- 
fenders. This  provision,  therefore,  would 
be  ineffectual  unless  there  was  an  inclina- 
tion to  join  in  the  pursuit,  and  then  it 
would  be  unnecessary.  There  was  another 
provision  which  was  not  in  the  original 
Bill,  and  had  not  been  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  but  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  other  House  by  an  indepen- 
dent Member.  He  meant  the  penalty  im- 
posed upon  accessaries  after  the  fact. 
He  wished  to  be  informed  what  it  was 
that  constituted  accessaries  after  the  fact. 
Suppose  a  warrant  were  issued  against  an 
individual  sworn  to  have  committed  a  mur- 
der; the  person  against  whom  the  warrant 
was  taken  out  would  immediately  become 
an  object  of  general  sympathy;  nine  cabins 
out  of  ten  in  the  county  would  assist  him ; 
he  would  be  concealed  and  harboured  and 
supported.  Suppose  that  this  party  kept 
out  of  the  way,  or  suppose  he  were  taken 
and  brought  to  trial,  but  notwithstanding  a 
moral  conviction  of  his  guilt,  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  evidence,  or  any  other  cause,  he 
escaped ;  he  (Lord  Stanley  wished  to  know 
whether,  under  the  operation  of  this  clause, 
or  of  the  law,  any  penalty  would  attach  to 
the  persons  who  might  have  harboured  or 
concealed  him?  whether,  if  a  person, 
known  to  have  committed  a  murder,  was 
brought  to  trial  and  acquitted,  any  penalty 
would  attach  to  those  who  had  harboured 
or  concealed  him,  because  they  were  not 
accesaries  after  the  fact,  not  having  har- 
boured a  murderer  ?  Knowing  the  extent 
of  sympathy  which  prevailed  in  Ireland 
towards  persons  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes,  he  thought  it  right  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
this  point.  His  great  objection  to  this 
Bill  was,  that  it  fell  short  altogether  of  the 
evil ;  it  was  directed  to  a  very  small  part 
of  it ;  it  was  intended  to  mitigate  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  not  to  eradicate 
the  disease  itself.  After  arms  had  been 
taken  from  the  murderers,  the  organisers 
and  contrivers  of  the  murders  would  re- 
main untouched,  whilst  stones,  and  ham- 
mers, and  blocks  of  wood,  would  do  the 
work  of  pistols  and  guns;  the  monster 
evil  of  Ireland  would  still  remain  to  be 
grappled  with.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
expressed  a  confidence  in  the  good  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  cause  of 
justice ;  and  he  (Lord  Stanley)  knew  there 
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were  districts  in  Ireland  where  justice  was 
administered  and  juries  performed  their 
duty.  The  noble  Marquess  had  said  that 
there  were  districts  in  Cork  in  which  con- 
victions were  obtained  "  whenever  prose- 
cutors made  their  appearance.**  But  pro- 
secutors were  often  afraid  to  appear.  The 
Bill  provided  no  antidote  against  such 
great  evils'  as  the  noble  Marquess  had  re- 
ferred to;  for  he  had  admitted  that  whole 
districts  and  counties,  and  provinces  al- 
most, in  Ireland,  were  scenes  of  crimes  of 
the  deepest  dye  ;  money  was  collected  for 
the  payment  of  headmoncy  to  murderers; 
the  names  of  the  assassinating  committee 
were  known,  and  the  actual  murderers 
were  known,  and  the  subject  of  the  murder 
was  discussed  at  markets,  and  in  the  field, 
and  at  the  fireside,  and  by  labourers  on 
public  works ;  and  not  only  when  the  per- 
son to  be  shot  was  known,  but  why  he  was 
shot.  What  must  be  the  state  of  society 
in  a  country  where  murders  were  com- 
mitted, and  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred 
persons  knew  beforehand  that  the  crime 
was  to  be  committed — when  and  why — and 
no  individual  would  join  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  murderer,  and  no  witness  would  give 
testimony  against  him  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice ?  He  had  hoped  that  a  Bill  would  be 
introduced  which  would  grapple  with  these 
evils  and  with  the  disease  itself;  for  until 
the  disease  itself  vras  eradicated  there 
could  be  no  hope  for  the  safety  of  life  in 
Ireland,  and  for  the*  protection  of  the  in- 
dustrious and  humble  classes  in  that  coun- 
try. A  reign  of  terror  now  prevailed  over 
whole  districts,  and  he  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  Her  Majesty *s  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  take  stronger  measures  if  neces- 
sary, although  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  was  satisfied  with  this 
Bill.  If  the  anticipation  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  fulfilled ;  if  the  Bill 
should  fail  in  its  object;  or  if  the  noble 
Earl  should  find  other  measures  necessary, 
he  was  convinced  that  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  would  give  the  same 
unanimous  and  cordial  support  to  a  stronger 
measure  which  they  had  given  to  this,  he 
believed,  very  inadequate  measure. 

Earl  GREY  observed,  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  resumed  his  seat,  had 
very  truly  remarked,  that  the  measure 
had  been  most  cordially  received  on  both 
sides  of  their  Lordships*  House;  but  that 
he  (Lord  Stanley]  did  not  think  it  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  intended.  After  describ- 
ing, in  veiy  powerful  language,  the  present 
frightful  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  the 
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noble  Lord  proceeded  to  state,  that  the 
Government  measure  did  not  attempt  to 
touch  the  head  of  the  ofience — that  it 
sought  to  allay  the  symptoms,  but  that  it 
contained  nothing  calculated  to  eradicate 
the  disease.  The  root  of  the  disease,  in 
the  noble  Lord*s  opinion,  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people — in  their  determination 
not  to  support  the  law,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  show  sympathy  with  the  offender. 
He  (Earl  Grey)  grieved  to  say  that  he 
could  not  differ  with  the  noble  Lord — the 
observation  was  perfectly  true.  Two  years 
since  he  pressed  that  point  on  the  attention 
of  their  Lordships — he  then  said,  that  the 
disease  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  cured 
by  mere  measures  of  coercion.  Until  the 
disposition  of  the  population  was  altered, 
and  the  people  were  made  friendly  to  the 
law,  no  effectual  cure  could  be  applied  to 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  society. 
But  no  Act  of  Parliament  could  alter  the 
minds  of  men.  By  legislation  no  new 
mind,  no  new  heart,  could  be  placed  in  the 
breasts  of  men  capable  of  working  the  dark 
deeds  their  Lordships  had  heard  so  feel- 
ingly and  painfully  detailed  during  the  pre- 
sent discussion.  The  Bill  did  not  profess 
to  cure  the  evil  in  the  minds  of  men;  it  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  outward  manifestation 
of  that  evil,  by  the  speedy  and  effectual 
punishment  of  offences.  That  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Bill.  But  to  alter  the 
mind  of  the  population,  to  win  back  the 
people,  to  make  them  mend  their  course, 
and  to  obtain  their  assistance  in  aid  of  the 
law,  could  only  be  a  work  of  time.  In  this 
great  work  Her  Majesty *s  Government 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  present  mea- 
sure would  powerfully  contribute,  by  in- 
creasing the  powers  of  the  Executive,  and 
thus  making  the  means  of  arresting  and 
prosecuting  offenders  comparatively  easy, 
by  encouraging  the  sound  part  of  the  po- 
pulation to  support  the  law,  and  grapple 
with  the  evil  of  intimidation,  He  trusted 
that  there  was  still  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  that  might  be  con- 
sidered sound;  but  unfortunately  that  sound 
part  was  under  the  influence  of  intimida- 
tion. By  strengthening  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment, their  Lordships  would  encou- 
rage the  peaceable  and  well-affected  to 
come  forward  in  aid  of  the  law.  By  ob- 
taining the  restoration  of  order,  the  Go- 
vernment would  make  those  who  were  now 
criminals  or  connivcrs  at  crime  see  that  it 
would  be  to  their  own  interest  to  abandon 
their  present  course  of  conduct,  and  to  lend 
their  aid  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
2R 
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order.     He  considered  that  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  would  tend  to  produce 
such  an  effect.    The  Bill  must  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  as  a  measure  for  repressing  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  wicked  spirit 
to  which  he  had  referred,  and  not  for  cor- 
recting it.     Upon  one  subject  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Fitzwil- 
liam),  who  had  addressed  their  Lordships 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  He  thought 
it  would  be  highly  injurious  to  have  mixed 
up  with  this  measure  one  for  improving  the 
general  and  social  condition   of  Ireland. 
The  first  essential  to  improvement  was  se- 
curity to  life  and   property.     The  noble 
Marquess  who  moved  the  committal  of  the 
Bill  had  very  clearly  pointed  out  how  the 
present   disorganised   state  of  society  in 
Ireland   prevented   improvement — ^how    it 
prevented  investment   of  capital   in   that 
country.    In  moral  and  social  improvement 
the  first  step  must  be  to  restore  order.     If 
Her  Majesty's   Ministers   had  introduced 
the  Bill  with  the  limited  object  of  repres- 
sing crime,  rather  than  to  take  away  the 
disposition  for  crime,  he  would  allow  that 
the  measure  was  open  to  great  objection — 
many  seeming  omissions  might  very  rea- 
sonably  have  been   complained   of.     But 
their  Lordships  would  allow  him  to  point 
out  the  moral  effect  of  the  measure.     He 
thought  that  a  mild  measure,  passed  with 
all   but  the  unanimous   support    of   both 
Houses — many  Members  in  both  Houses 
declaring  their  willingness  to  support  a  still 
stronger  measure — was  likely  to   have  a 
much  greater  moral  effect  than  a  sweeping 
Bill   passed  after    a   long  and   vehement 
struggle,  and  the  opposition  to  which  had 
been   raised,   not  only  by  persons  whose 
numbers  and  mode  of  proceeding  deprived 
them  of  all  weight  and  influence,  but  by 
men  honestly  convinced   that  the  powers 
asked  for  were  excessive.     It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  noblo  Lord  (Lord  Stanley) 
seemed   to  underrate   the   extent   of  the 
powers  given  by  the  Act.     The  noble  Lord 
found  fault  with  the  necessity  for  two  pro- 
clamations, believing  that  it  would  enable 
evil-disposed  parties  to  remove  their  arms 
to  the  neighbouring  districts.     The  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  moment  a  district  was  proclaimed, 
no  person  was  allowed  to  carry  arms  at  all. 
That  was  the  effect  of  the  first  proclama- 
tion.     The  second    proclamation  author- 
ised a  search  for  arms.      The  Bill  -gave 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  power  to  extend  this 
first  proclamation  to  other  and  more  ex- 
tensive districts  than  those  placed  imder 


the  more  rigorous  part  of  the  Act;  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  doubtless  exer- 
cise that  power.    The  power  to  carry  arms 
would  be  extremely  restricted.  This  would 
have  a  direct  and  powerful  effect  in  check- 
ing the  commission  of  offences.    Under  the 
present  law  the  police  might  hear  the  sound 
of  firearms  in  the  distance ;  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  spot  from  whence  the  sound 
proceeded,  they  had  no  power  to  interfere; 
the  men  brandished  their  arms  in  defiance, 
and  it  was  found  impossible  for  the  police 
to  do  their  duty.     When  the  permission  to 
bear  arms  ceased,  the  police  might  hear 
the  shot,  which  would  be  then  less  fre- 
quent; and  if  they,  on  proceeding  to  the 
place,  found  a  number  of  people  lurking 
about,   those    people  might    be   at  once 
stopped  and   searched.      And  while  the 
carrying  of  arms  would  be  thus  restricted 
in  the  comparatively  peaceable  counties,  in 
those   districts   where   disturbances    were 
frequent  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  require 
that  all  arms  be  delivered  up  by  a  certiun 
day.     It  would  be  absolutely   unjust  to 
make  it  illegal  to  possess  arms  until  the 
parties  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid 
of  them.     It  would  be  unjust  to  make  the 
possession  of  arms  a  misdemeanor,  and  to 
proceed  to  punish  the  holders  without  first 
giving  the  parties  notice.     Then  the  noble 
Lord  complained  that  the  Act  empowered 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  issue  his  warrant 
to  search  for  arms  in  no  place  except  the 
dwelling-house.     Such  power  was  not  re- 
quired. The  police,  under  ordinary  powers, 
could  search  in  gardens,  yards,  bogs,  or 
any  such  places.      There  was  no  power 
taken  under  the  Act,  because  such  a  power 
was  absolutely  needless.    The  only  purpose 
for  which  a  warrant  was  required  was  in 
cases  when  the  police  wanted  to  force  their 
way  into  dwelling-houses  and  search  for 
arms,    after  the  possession  of  arms  had 
been   declared  illegal.      Then   the  noble 
Lord  asked,  whether  it  would  be  illegal  for 
lodgers  to  possess  arms.     He  (Earl  Grey) 
would  not  give  a  decided  opinion  on  that 
head;  but  he  thought  it  of  little  conse- 
quence.    The  real  object  of  that  part  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  was  to  prevent  the 
practice  of  carrying  arms.     Her  Majesty's 
Government  also  relied  much  upon  that 
portion  of  the  Bill  which  empowered  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  increase  the  number  of 
police.     What  would  be  more  likely  to  re- 
store  order  than  the  saddling  a  district 
with  an  expensive  police  force  ?     The  po- 
lice might  be  increased  to  any  extent  in 
the  disturbed  districts.     If  100  were  re- 
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quired,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  order 
them;  for  200,  300,  any  number,  he  had 
the  same  authority;  and  the  district  would 
be  at  once  saddled  with  the  expense.  The 
very  moment  the  police  force  were  quar- 
tered, the  consequences  of  crime  would  be 
made  apparent  to  every  owner  and  occu- 
pier of  land,  and  that  would  include  the 
greater  portion  of  the  population;  the  con- 
sequences would  be  immediately  brought 
home  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  police  levy. 
It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  con- 
nivance of  the  people  was  the  great  source 
of  crime.  If,  after  the  passing  of  this  Bill, 
they  did  so  connive,  they  would  be  the 
prii^cipal  sufferers.  It  had  been  remarked 
by  one  noble  Lord  that  the  licensing  clause 
was  a  vicious  change  from  the  former  Arms 
Bill.  Formerly  the  license  to  possess  arms 
was  granted  at  the  quarter-sessions;  under 
the  Bill  that  power  would  be  vested  in  a 
person  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Under  the  Bill  disarmament  in  the  dis- 
turbed districts  would  be  the  general  rule 
— the  licenses  would  form  the  exception. 
A  very  few  persons,  such  as  relieving  offi- 
cers, and  others,  entrusted  with  the  receipt 
and  payment  of  money,  would  be  allowed 
to  carry  arms.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  place  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  some  person  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  That  person  would 
either  be  the  county  inspector  or  one  of 
the  higher  officers  of  the  constabulary. 
With  regard  to  another  point  raised  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley) — the  effect  of 
the  Bill  on  accessaries  after  the  fact — ^he 
believed  that  accessaries  after  the  fact 
would  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  ac- 
cessaries before  the  fact  are  now  placed  by 
the  law  of  the  land.  Formerly  an  acces- 
sary could  not  be  punished  before  the  con- 
viction of  the  principal.  A  few  years  ago,  an 
Act  passed  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
the  accessary,  even  though  the  principal  may 
have  escaped.  The  noble  Lord  had  asked 
this  question  in  reference  to  the  case  of  a 
man  suspected  of  murder  being  concealed 
by  a  friend.  The  acquittal  of  this  man 
would  not  be  a  bar  to  the  conviction  of  the 
man  who  concealed  him;  that  is,  it  would 
not  be  a  necessary  bar  to  his  conviction. 
It  would,  however,  be  necessary  to  prove  the 
actual  commission  of  the  murder,  although 
the  murderer  might  be  acquitted,  before  the 
accessary  after  the  fact  could  be  convicted. 
With  all  his  (Earl  Grey's)  anxiety  to  make 
this  measure  effectual  for  the  suppression 
of  crime,  he  was  persuaded  that  instead  of 
accomplishing  that  object  they  would  de- 


feat it  if  they  went  too  far,  and  run  the 
risk  of  committing  a  substantial  injustice. 
He  would  not  allow  the  mere  technicalities 
of  the  law,  or  mere  precautions,  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  doing  that  which  he  believed 
to  be  really  necessary  for  the  punishment 
of  crime  in  Ireland;  but  he  would  entreat 
their  Lordships  not  to  urge  the  adoption 
of  any  measure  which  was  capable  of  work- 
ing  substantial  injustice.  Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  juries,  which  had  been  referred  to 
by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley), 
he  (Earl  Grey)  did  not  know  how  he  could 
add  anything  to  what  had  been  already 
said  by  his  noble  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Council,  for  he  had  told  them  that  all 
the  latest  reports  which  they  had  received 
from  Ireland,  from  those  who  were  respon- 
sible in  that  country  for  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  established  the  fact 
that  on  the  whole  juries  did  their  duty 
very  well.  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee  what  might  happen  hereafter;  but 
he  owned  that  he  felt  confidence  that  when 
juries  were  further  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
tection which  would  be  conferred  on  the 
well-disposed  by  the  passing  of  this  mea- 
sure, they  would  act  even  with  more  bold- 
ness than  they  did  at  present.  He  there- 
fore hoped  and  believed  that  they  should 
not  be  driven  to  adopt  any  measure  to 
provide  for  juries  not  doing  their  duty; 
but  if  a  case  for  the  passing  of  such  a  law 
should  be  hereafter  made  to  them,  they 
would  not  be  slow  to  apply  to  ParUament 
for  a  remedy.  With  regard  to  what  had 
been  said  with  reference  to  the  necessity 
of  affording  due  protection  to  witnesses, 
he  assured  the  House  that  no  measure 
which  it  was  possible  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  for  the  protection  of 
witnesses  would  be  neglected.  He  thought 
that  under  the  operation  of  this  Act,  the 
intimidation  which  prevailed  would  be 
greatly  diminished;  and  he  was  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  suggest  any  measure,  or  far  less 
to  guess  at  what  description  of  measure 
his  noble  Friend  aUuded  to  when  he  told 
them  there  was  no  adequate  provision  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  to  meet  any  difficulty 
which  might  arise  with  respect  to  wit- 
nesses. There  were  only  two  other  points 
to  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  advert. 
In  the  first  place,  it  had  been  asked,  if 
under  that  clause  by  which  all  persons  can 
be  called  upon  to  give  assistance  in  the 
apprehension  of  offenders,  priests  can  be 
called  upon  to  give  information  as  to  of- 
fenders. Undoubtedly  he  (Earl  Grey) 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  put  such  a 
2R2 
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construction  upon  it.  It  was  impossible, 
he  thought,  that  under  such  a  clause  as 
that,  the  priests  could  be  asked  to  give  in- 
formation which  they  derived  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  religious  functions.  In  the 
next  place,  reference  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  as  to  the  course 
which  should  be  adopted  in  reference  to 
strangers  found  in  proclaimed  districts,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  such  persons  should 
be  obliged  to  carry  passports,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  arrest.  Now,  with  respect  to 
passports,  he  (Earl  Grey)  was  not  prepared 
to  approve  of  that  suggestion.  He  had 
recently  learned  that  passports  were  com- 
pletely abandoned  in  Belgium,  and  it  was 
thought  the  abandonment  of  them  would 
be  general.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
power  were  given  of  arbitrary  arrest,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  its  exercise  might  be 
subject  to  great  abuse.  He  (Earl  Grey) 
was  not  aware  that  there  were  any  more 
of  the  details  of  this  measure  to  which  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  refer.  He  would 
only  make  this  remark,  that  while  many 
noble  Lords  had  stated  that  they  conceived 
it  would  be  insufficient,  he  had  not  heard 
any  suggestion  that  seemed  to  him  to  be 
practicable  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
could  be  improved.  It  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  repressive  measure,  and  as  such 
he  did  not  see  what  more  they  could  do. 
It  was  true  that  a  clause  had  been  intro- 
duced in  other  former  measures  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  which  was  not  contained  in  this 
Bill.  There  was  the  clause  which  pro- 
hibited persons  from  being  out  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  and  which  was  com- 
monly called  the  curfew  clause.  He  (Earl 
Grey)  could  only  express  the  same  opinion 
he  had  expressed  in  1846  with  reference 
to  such  a  clause.  He  considered  that  that 
clause  was  liable  to  abuse,  and  would  be 
inefFectual  for  its  purpose.  It  should  be 
recollected  that  those  dreadful  crimes  were 
committed  in  the  open  day  and  not  by 
nif^lit,  and  he  believed  that  that  clause 
would  be  really  of  no  avail  for  repressing 
those  crimes.  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  industry  and 
occupations  of  the  people — it  would  pre- 
vent men  from  going  to  market  and  to 
work  at  certain  hours,  and  would  enforce  a 
degree  of  restraint  that  practically  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  up;  and  of  all  things 
they  could  do  in  Ireland,  the  most  mis- 
chievous would  be  to  make  regulations 
which  generally  they  could  not  practically 
enforce.  There  was  one  lesson  which  it 
was  most  nnportant  to  teach  the  Irish  peo- 


ple, and  it  was  this — that  the  law  must  be 
obeyed.  They  should  make  it  known  ge- 
nerally and  universally  that  any  instance 
of  the  infraction  of  the  law  must  be  pun- 
ished. There  was  no  one  clause  in  this 
Bill  which  they  could  not  enforce,  and  thej 
made  nothing  an  offence  by  it  which  thej 
could  not  really  and  practically  punish. 
After  all  the  discussion  that  had  taken 
place,  he  still  remained  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  propose  a  measure  more 
calculated  to  effect  the  great  object  which 
they  all  had  in  view;  and  he  most  earnestly 
hoped  that  this  measure  would  accomplish 
that  object. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  thought  it  of  great 
moment  that  whatever  Act  passed  should 
go  out  to  the  people  of  Ireland — ^to  the 
criminals  and  to  the  whole  community — 
sanctioned  by  as  great  a  concurrence  of 
authority  and  feeling  in  this  country  as 
possible  ;  and  therefore,  however  feeble 
might  be  his  expectations  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  present  Bill,  he  yet  listened  to  the 
argument  of  those  who  set  off,  as  it  were, 
against  the  insufficiency  of  the  measure, 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  more 
general  concurrence  of  opinion.  He  dif- 
fered from  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  second 
in  the  debate,  and  with  his  usual  ability 
and  moderation,  and  who  seemed  to  lament 
that  no  prosecution  had  been  instituted 
against  certain  great  criminals,  who,  abusing 
their  sacred  office,  had,  by  denunciations 
against  individuals,  incited  others  to  crimes. 
No  man  could  hear  the  bare  statement  of 
such  an  offence  without  feeling  the  greatest 
indignation;  and  no  man  breathing  could 
doubt  that,  far  from  sheltering  such  crim- 
inals, the  sacred  place  where  the  offence 
was  committed  constituted  a  grievous  ag- 
gravation of  their  guilt.  No  one  could 
help  feeling  grieved  that  they  should 
not  have  been  brought  to  punishment;  but 
when  he  was  asked  to  blame  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  having  put  them  on  their 
trial,  another  question  arose.  That  ques- 
tion was,  not  whether  the  conviction  of 
those  criminals  would  have  its  evil  effect — 
not  whether  it  would  tend  to  make  martyrs 
of  the  offenders — not  whether  their  punish- 
ment would  have  a  tendency  to  unite  on 
the  same  side  with  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
body  to  which  they  belonged,  and  of  which 
they  were  the  foul  and  perpetual  disgrace 
— not  whether  it  would  tend  to  mitigate 
the  sentiments  of  the  Catholic  lay  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  who  at  present  were 
filled  with  just  indignation,  with  natural 
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horror  at  the  offences  of  those  priests,  and 
even  make  them  take  part  with  these  pas- 
tors— all  these  considerations  he  was  hound 
to  disregard,  for  the  law  must  take  its 
course  whatever  might  be  the  effect  of  the 
penalties  which  it  inflicted.  But  there  was 
another  question  which  he  was  hound  to  ask 
before  he  required  the  prosecution  of  these 
offenders;  and  that  was,  what  evidence  could 
be  got  against  them?  how  could  that  evidence 
be  collected?  and  what  way  were  they  to  suc- 
ceed better  in  this  case  against  the  priests 
than  they  had  often  done  against  laymen  ? 
And  supposing  they  obtained  evidence  on 
oath  that  at  such  an  altar  and  on  such  a 
day  a  denunciation  was  uttered,  would  none 
of  the  flock  of  the  priest  come  forward  to 
give  evidence  on  the  other  side?  and  in  this 
conflict  of  evidence,  would  there  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  a  jury  to  declare  that  the 
words  charged  in  the  indictment  as  uttered 
by  the  priest  had  been  so  uttered,  and  thus 
to  convict  him  ?  It  was  not  enough  to  have 
the  Government  shorthand  writer  present, 
though  that  implied  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  time  and  place;  but  after  he  had 
taken  down  the  words,  you  must  be  sure 
that  some  of  the  priest's  flock  would  not 
give  a  contrary  testimony,  and  that  in  the 
conflict  a  jury,  partly  Romanist,  would  not 
acquit.  Let  their  Lordships  consider  what 
was  the  influence  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  over  his  flock,  especially  in  a  country 
circumstanced  as  Ireland,  and  they  would 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  pause  and  hesitate  be- 
fore they  commenced  such  a  prosecution. 
Therefore,  he  must  be  more  certain  of  the 
conviction  of  these  offenders  before  he 
could  join  in  any  complaint,  on  the  ground 
of  their  not  yet  being  put  on  their  trial. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  he  intended  to 
bring  a  general  charge  against  the  whole 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Were  he 
to  do  80,  he  should  be  guilty  not  only  of 
the  greatest  want  of  charity,  but  of  the 
grossest  ignorance  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
as  regarded  the  pastors  of  the  people.  He 
believed,  generally  speaking,  these  priests 
to  be  men  of  respectable  lives  and  charac- 
ters, and  that  their  conduct  generally,  was 
an  honour  to  the  cloth  they  wore.  But  he 
was  bound  to  add  that  this  opinion,  like 
that  of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Beaumont) 
was  conditional,  and  that  it  would  un- 
dergo, if  not  a  change,  a  very  essential  mo- 
dification, if  he  found  that  in  reference  to 
those  murderous  addresses  from  the  altar — 
those  cruel  denunciations — no  steps  should 
be  taken  to  visit — he  would  not  say  with 


condign  punishment — but  at  least  with 
suspension,  the  guilty  parties  who  had  out- 
raged the  common  feelings  of  our  nature, 
disgraced  their  profession,  and  foully 
stained  the  cloth  they  wore.  If  ho  found 
nothing  done,  and  that  those  guilty  priests 
continued  in  the  same  functions,  he  should 
be  compelled,  however  reluctantly,  to  say 
that  the  stain  which  might  have  been  kept 
confined  to  the  individuals,  extended  itself 
much  more  largely,  and  affected  the  body 
itself.  The  influence  of  these  priests,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  only  peculiarity  of  Ireland, 
to  which  these  crimes  could  be  traced.  In- 
deed, another  consideration,  which  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  question,  was  the 
tenure  of  land.  It  became  a  question  of 
peculiar  difficulty  and  importance  in  a 
country  where  the  possession  of  land  was 
an  absolute  necessity  of  existence.  Land 
being  indispensable  to  subsistence,  pre- 
sented a  condition  of  society  wholly  unex- 
ampled. The  poor  of  Ireland  naturally  felt 
when  land  was  taken  from  them,  as  if  the 
bread  were  taken  out  of  their  mouths — 
they  were  like  persons  shipwrecked,  who 
cared  not  how  many  lives  they  sacrificed 
to  save  their  own.  Indeed,  that  influence, 
though  greater  there,  was  not  unknown 
elsewhere.  But  did  he  suppose  that  the 
required  change  in  the  national  character 
could  be  effected  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
Quite  the  contrary — time  must  be  given — 
the  circumstances  of  society  must  be  alter- 
ed—the old,  bad,  and  hurtful  feelings  must 
be  set  aside.  As  long  as  those  feelings 
existed,  and  as  long  as  the  priestly  in- 
fluence, also  in  excess  owing  to  what  ho 
should  presently  state,  continued  to  pre- 
vail, they  could  be  at  no  loss  for  the 
means  of  solving  the  problem  which  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  offered.  Six  years 
ago — aye,  fourteen  years  ago,  it  had  been 
proved  that  a  conspiracy  similar  to  that  at 
present  in  active  operation  did  exist  in 
Ireland — it  was  shown  on  those  occasions, 
as  now,  that  a  central  body  was  constituted 
with  outbranches — that  committees  were 
sitting  in  different  places — that  the  appear- 
ance of  trials  was  carried  on — that  sen- 
tences were  passed,  and  those  sentences 
executed,  and  murderers  sent  for  from  a 
distance  to  execute  them.  All  this  was 
well  known  years  and  years  ago.  That 
such  a  condition  of  society  was  connected 
with  priestly  influence  no  man  could  doubt; 
that  some  of  the  Romish  priests  used  their 
influence  for  evil  purposes  was  a  truth  of 
which  he  was  entirely  persuaded.  In  this 
discussion  two  topics  pressed  themselves 
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prominently  upon  consideration — they  were 
confession  and  absolution;  and  he  purposely 
Icept  them  apart,  as  he  complained  of  each, 
separately  and  independently  of  the  other. 
Upon  those  subjects  he  was  about  to  ex- 
press such  Protestant  sentiments  as  he 
presimied  might  not  he  acceptable  to  his 
noble  Friend  opposite.  But  the  more  he 
considered  the  subject  the  more  firmly 
persuaded  did  he  feel  that  the  mere  secrecy 
of  the  confessional  had  a  tendency  most 
hurtful  to  morals,  and  practically  leading  to 
crimes  by  lessening  the  horrors  with  which 
guilt  was  regarded  by  the  criminal.  Who 
that  knew  the  power  of  conscience  could 
doubt  that  the  greatest  imaginable  relief 
was  experienced  from  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  crime  ?  Every  one  knew  that  a 
real  solace  was  derived  from  pouring  into 
any  ear  the  detail  of  offences;  but  how 
much  more  complete  and  comforting  was 
that  confession  when  made  to  one  whom 
the  party  had  from  his  earliest  youth  been 
taught  not  only  to  love  and  respect,  but 
even  to  revere  !  How  great  the  relief  to  a 
burdened  conscience  when  the  history  of 
guilt  that  oppressed  it  was  poured  into  the 
ear  of  one  by  whom  it  would  never  be  di- 
vulged !  This  was  peculiar  to  the  Romish 
faith — it  was  unknown  to  any  other  re- 
ligious system;  and  the  duties  of  the 
confessional  were  performed  by  the  priest, 
not  only  as  the  servant  of  God,  but  as  one 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  placing 
the  penitent  in  the  awful  presence  of  the 
Deity.  But  if  such  was  the  effect  of 
mere  confession  coupled  with  the  priestly 
office,  how  much  greater  was  that  of  ab- 
solution !  For  all  this,  he  never  once  en- 
tertained any  such  fantastic  notion  as 
that  legislative  measures  could  put  down 
the  practice  of  confession  and  absolution, 
lie  never  for  one  moment  entertained  a 
notion  of  the  kind.  But  this  he  never  doubt- 
ed, that  confession  and  absolution  gave 
great  effect  to  the  purposes  of  unworthy 
men;  and  one  restraint  might  well  be  laid 
upon  this  exercise  of  the  priestly  office.  It 
might  be  precluded  from  persons  con- 
victed of  heinous  offences,  and  especially 
from  those  condemned  to  expiate  their 
crimes  with  their  lives.  The  Emperor  Na- 
poleon entertained  strong  opinions  upon 
this  point,  and  took  strong  measures  with 
reference  to  it.  The  Emperor,  with  his 
wonted  vigour,  took  this  course,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  value  he  set 
ou  the  religious  infiuencc  derived  from 
the  concordat,  and  the  court  he  even  paid 
to  the  Church,     He  restrained  the  power 


of  the  priesthood  in  matters  both  civil 
and  criminal.  In  civil  matters  they  could 
receive  no  legacy  from  any  members  of 
their  flocks;  neither  legacies  nor  death* 
bed  gifts.  In  matters  criminal,  Napoleon^ 
as  he  always  did,  went  at  once  to  his  pur- 
pose, and  applied  an  effectual  remedy — no 
prison  door  was  opened  to  the  priest,  no 
confessions,  no  absolutions,  no  access  for 
the  priest,  none  of  what  were  called  the 
consolations  of  religion  between  the  com- 
mittal of  the  prisoner  and  his  trial,  none 
even  when  sentence  was  passed — not  even 
between  sentence  and  execution.  The  like 
course  was  taken,  and  with  perfect  success 
by  a  well-known  Governor  of  our  own  at 
Malta.  But  beside  the  religious,  we  were 
to  consider  the  financial  relations  subsisting 
between  the  Irish  priest  and  his  flock:  this 
matter  was  very  serious.  Some  time  ago 
when  a  Committee  of  that  House  was  en- 
gaged with  inquiring  into  the  subject  of 
Roman  Catholic  marriages,  it  was  suggest- 
ed to  Romish  prelates  and  priests  ex- 
amined, that  their  marriages  might  take 
place  in  church;  and  it  was  asked,  did 
there  exist  any  objection  to  that  ?  The 
answer  was,  that  they  would  by  no  means 
have  marriages  solemnised  in  the  churches. 
In  vain  it  was  said  that  that  practice  would 
be  the  more  respectful  mode — more  re- 
spectful to  the  clergy  and  to  religion.  It 
was  replied,  that  the  clergy  did  not  wish  it. 
Next  it  was  proposed  that  marriages  should 
take  place  in  the  morning;  to  that  likewise 
an  objection  was  raised,  they  must  not  be 
in  the  morning,  there  was  always  a  merry* 
making;  well,  but  the  merry-making  might 
be  held  in  the  evening,  and  the  marriage 
in  the  morning.  No,  it  must  be  all  one 
operation.  At  last  it  was  found  out  that 
the  company  being  assembled,  a  collection 
for  the  priest  was  set  on  foot;  that  this 
collection  was  made  during  the  hours  of 
conviviality;  and  it  behoved  them  that  the 
conviviality  should  proceed  to  a  certain 
limited  extent  before  the  hat  went  round. 
By  such  means  as  these  the  priests  were 
paid;  and  at  present  it  was  the  only  way 
in  which  they  could  be  paid.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  preferred  giving  this  in- 
stance of  the  mode  of  pajfment  to  any  ge- 
neral description,  because  it  brought  the 
matter  home  to  every  one's  mind.  But  he 
presumed  that  every  one  of  their  Lordships 
would  agree  with  him  when  he  said,  that  it 
was  a  mode  of  payment  most  unworthy, 
unseemly,  and  indecent.  So  long  as  it 
existed  they  would  have  complaints  about 
the  state  of  Ireland,     As  to  the  payment 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  hy  the  State, 
he  knew  that  to  that  there  were  grave  ob- 
jections, and  ho  felt  that  till  some  such 
proposition  continued  to  be  for  years  con- 
stantly repeated — until  it  became  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  the  pre- 
judices— the  deep-rooted  prejudices  against 
it  could  not  be  overcome  ;  yet  until 
such  prejudices  yielded  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  experience, 
no  hope  existed  of  the  priestly  influ- 
ence being  checked,  and  of  the  popular 
control  over  the  priest  also  ceasing;  for  the 
present  system  produced  both  those  evils 
— the  priest  had  more  power,  and  he  was 
also  forced  to  become  a  party  in  the  vio- 
lent proceedings  of  his  flock.  He  (Lord 
Brougham)  was  also  of  opinion  that  the 
best  effects  would  be  produced  by  an  un- 
restricted intercourse  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  Roman  See,  and  if  the  laws 
which  interdicted  it  were  repealed;  he,  of 
course,  did  not  limit  his  observation  to  our 
intercourse  with  the  Pontiff  in  his  temporal 
capacity — an  intercourse  to  be  carried  on 
upon  behalf  of  6,000,000  of  our  feUow- 
subjects  in  Ireland  ought  to  subsist  for  the 
purposes  of  their  hierarchy,  exclusively,  of 
course,  of  interference  with  our  temporal 
concerns,  as  actually  was  the  case  in  Prus- 
sia— a  country  as  Protestant  as  England 
herself.  As  to  the  punishments  of  crimes 
recently  committed,  the  criminals  wore 
well  known,  but  they  could  not  be  arrested 
without  sworn  informations.  If  what  was 
called  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act  were  agreed  too,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  such  a  proceeding 
would  not  be  constitutional  —  it  would, 
while  it  lasted,  be  an  abrogation  of  the 
constitution  ;  but  they  must  not  talk  of 
the  constitution  when  no  man's  life  was 
safe  for  an  hour — when  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy extending  over  ^le  or  six  counties, 
and  murders  were  committed  in  the  face  of 
day  and  with  the  assent  of  the  people.  To 
talk  of  the  constitution,  and  be  afraid  of 
suspending  it  in  such  a  case,  was  senseless; 
it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution  of  hu- 
man nature  to  submit  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  It  would  be  said  that  the  two 
measures  he  recommended  —  namely,  a 
power  of  imprisonment  and  service  of  pa- 
pers, and  a  power  of  so  trying  offenders  as 
to  secure  the  conviction  of  the  guilty — 
must  of  necessity  be  only  temporary  reme- 
dies. He  admitted  it;  but  the  present 
inefficient  measure  was  itself  only  tempo- 
rary. He  still  conceived  that  it  would 
have  been  on  the  whole  better  to  take  a 


more  decided  course;  but  the  Government 
took  on  itself  the  responsibility  of  prefer- 
ring the  present  plan ;  and  as  what  had 
once  been  said  of  some  men  applied  to 
the  present  measure,  that  it  "very  lit- 
tle means,  but  means  that  little  well.*' 
As  it  was,  though  a  small  step,  yet 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  he  was 
bound  to  rest  satisfied  with  it  for  the 
present,  and  to  hope,  what  he  really  could 
hardly  expect,  that  it  might  render  any 
further  legislation  unnecessary.  As  to 
remedial  measures,  he  looked  forward  to 
them  with  even  less  expectation,  for  he 
felt  all  the  difficulties  that  had  been  alluded 
to.  He  never  saw  any  attempt  at  a  ten- 
ant-right measure  that  did  not  clearly  dis- 
commend itself  by  being  contrary  to  every 
rule  of  equity  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
tenant  as  much  as  the  apparent  interest  of 
the  landlord. 

On  Question,  Resolved  in  the  Affirma- 
tive :  House  in  Committee  accordingly  ; 
Bill  reported,  without  Amendment;  and 
to  be  read  3*  To-morrow, 

PUBLIC  WORKS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Public  Works  (Ireland)  Bill, 
and  gave  notice  that  to-morrow  he  would 
move  the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Or- 
ders for  the  purpose  of  its  passing  through 
the  remaining  stages. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  objected  to  Bills 
affecting  a  remote  part  of  the  country 
being  brought  up,  as  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, under  circumstances  which  made  de- 
liberation a  farce.  This  Bill  was  only  put 
into  his  hands  this  morning,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  Bill  more  important  in  its 
object. 

Earl  ST.  GERMANS  admitted  that, 
as  a  general  principle,  it  was  inexpedient 
that  Bills  should  be  brought  on  in  the 
House  without  giving  noble  Lords  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  opinion ;  but 
he  was  surprised  at  the  opposition  of  the 
noble  Lord,  considering  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  Bill  was 
brought  on.  He  understood  the  object  of 
the  Bill  to  be  simply  this  —  that  certain 
works  were  undertaken  in  Ireland  under 
the  pressure  of  the  famine  of  last  year; 
that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  funds 
those  works  were  left  in  an  incomplete 
state — and  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, not  only  with  a  view  to  giving  em- 
ployment during  the  ensuing  winter,  but 
for  the  sake  of  £e  works  themselves^  that 
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they  should  be  completed.  No  new  prin- 
ciple had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill,  and 
delay  would  lead  to  a  suspension  of  the 
works. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  it  was 
disgraceful  to  bring  it  forward  without  af- 
fording time  for  consideration.  He  should 
take  on  himself  to  show  to-morrow  the 
points  on  which  the  Bill  was  defective, 
but  not  with  any  view  of  impeding  its 
progress. 

Bill  read  2*  and  committed  to  Commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  to-morrow;  and 
the  Standing  Orders  Nos.  2^  and  155  to 
be  considered  in  order  to  bo  dispensed 
with. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  December  16,  1847. 

MmiiTXS.]  NKnr  Mkmber  Sworn. — For  VTeymouth,  the 
Hon.  Frederick  William  Child  Villiers. 

Public  Bills. — 1°  Land  Tax  Commissioners'  Names. 

Pbtitions  Prxsbntkd.  By  Mr.  Gladstone,  from  Robert 
Isaac  Wilberforce,  Clerk,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding, 
for  Alteration  of  Law  relating  to  Bishops.  —  By  Mr. 
fiankes,  fVom  Parishioners  of  Long  Bredy  and  Little 
Bredy,  in  the  County  of  Dorset,  for  Increasing  Efficiency 
(Church  of  England). — By  several  hon.  Members,  from 
an  immense  number  of  places,  for  and  against  the  Remo- 
val of  Jewish  Disabilities. — From  Thomas  O'Connor, 
Chairman,  and  Francis  Loodey,  Secretary  of  the  Davis 
Confederate  Club,  of  London,  for  Abolition  of  Ministers' 
Money  (Ireland)r— By  Mr.Plumptre,  trom  Seend  (Wilts), 
against  Legalizing  a  Roman  Ambassador. — By  Viscount 
Morpeth,  from  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  and  Laymen 
of  Allerton  Mauleverer,  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Charitable  Trusts  Bill.— By  Lord  Courtenay,  and  other 
hon.  Members,  from  various  places,  for  Inquiry  into  the 
Conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (Ireland). — From 
Lambeth,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Case  of  the  Ri^ah  of  Sat- 
tara. — By  Mr.  R.  Palmer,  trom  various  places  for  a  Su- 
perannuation Fund  for  Poor  Law  Officers. — By  Mr.  Peto, 
from  Norwich,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Re- 
moval  Act— By  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  from  Parish  of  Kilbal- 
lyowcn,  for  Alteration  of  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland).— By  Mr.  Neeld,  ftom  Cricklade,  and  Mr.  So- 
theron,  n-om  Parish  of  SUtton  Saint  (Wilts),  and  Inha- 
bitants of  Swindon,  respecting  Turnpike  Trusts. — By  Mr. 
MacKinnon,  from  Inhabitants  of  Lymington  (Hampshire), 
for  the  Adoption  of  a  Treaty  of  Arbitration  between  the 
British  Government  and  the  other  Governments  of  the 
world  respectively,  for  putting  a  final  period  to  the  bar- 
barous and  unchristian  practice  of  War. 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Viscount  INGESTRE  said,  that  a 
statement  had  appeared  in  the  papers  to 
the  effect,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  written  a  letter  stating  that  he  had  in- 
effectually urged  upon  three  different  Go- 
vernments the  necessity  of  paying  a  greater 
regard  to  our  national  defences;  and  he 
therefore,  seeing  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  in  his  place,  would  ask,  if  he  had 


received  any  communication  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  the  subject  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Soon  aftOT 
I  entered  office  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  upon  the  subject,  and 
I  have  been  frequently  since  that  period  in 
communication  with  him  upon  it. 

BRAZIL. 

Mr.  THORNELY  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
whether  any  and  what  steps  had  been 
been  taken  since  the  arrival  of  the  lately 
appointed  English  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Rio  de  Janerio,  for  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce  between  this  conntiy 
and  the  empire  of  Brazil ;  whether  it  be 
true,  as  had  been  publicly  stated,  that  the 
Government  of  Brazilhad  refused  to  enteron 
any  such  negotiation  until  the  Slave  Trade 
Act  were  repealed,  which  gives  to  British 
ships  of  war  the  power  of  seizing,  and  to 
British  courts  of  Vice- Admiralty  the  power 
of  condemning  (without  the  sanction  and 
authority  of  any  treaty  with  Brazil  to  that 
effect)  Brazilian  vessels  engaged,  or  sus- 
pected to  be  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  ; 
and  if  so,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment intend  to  adopt  any  and  what  mea- 
sures for  removing  the  objection  which 
exists  on  the  part  of  Brazil  to  the  opening 
of  negotiations  for  the  renewal  of  our  com- 
mercial relations  with  that  empire  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  stated  that 
Lord  Howden  had  received  instructions 
from  the  British  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  treaty  with  the  Government 
of  Brazil;  but  the  commencement  of  the 
negotiation  for  such  treaty  had  not  yet  been 
made.  If  the  Government  of  Brazil  con- 
sented to  the  establishment  of  a  treaty  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  entered  into  by 
Portugal  Avith  the  British  Government, 
there  was  no  objection  to  placing  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  in  the  same  position 
which  was  occupied  by  Portugal  as  regards 
this  country. 

Mb.  bailey  would  ask  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  if  the 
Government  of  Brazil  had  observed  the 
last  treaty;  and  if  he  were  of  opinion  that 
it  would  observe  the  articles  of  a  new 
treaty  in  case  such  a  treaty  was  ratified  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  that 
fact  was  one  thing,  and  opinion  was  another; 
and  the  hon.  Member  was  just  as  free  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  obser- 
vance of  a  treaty  by  Brazil  as  he  was.  If, 
however,  Brazil   entered  inte    the   same 
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treaty  with  respect  to  the  slave  trade  as 
Portugal  had  entered  into  with  us,  and  al- 
lowed the  same  right  of  search  to  British 
cruisers,  the  British  Government  did  not 
anticipate  any  difficulty  as  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty. 

CHURCH  RATES. 

Colonel  SALWEY  wished  to  ask  the 
Government  whether  it  was  their  intention 
to  introduce  in  the  present  Session  of  Par- 
liament any  measure  for  the  relief  of  that 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  suhjects  who 
conscientiously  dissent  from  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  from 
payment  of  church  rates  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  stated  that 
the  Government  had  formed  no  such  inten- 
tion. 

MINISTERS*  MONEY  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  JOHN  O'BRIEN  was  desirous  to 
inquire  of  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  if  it  be  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  expediency  of  relieving  certain 
towns  and  cities  in  Ireland  from  the  pay- 
ment of  Ministers'  Money,  maintaining  at 
the  same  time  vested  rights,  and  indemni- 
fying the  present  incumbents. 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  was  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  question,  which  in- 
volved a  subject  that  had  been  felt  to  be 
one  of  great  difficulty  by  various  Irish  Go- 
vernments. 

DENUNCIATIONS  FROM  THE  ALTAR 
(IRELAND). 

Sir  B.  hall,  in  calling  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  denunciations  from  the 
altar  alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  Ire- 
land, adverted  to  the  letter  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M*Dermott,  the  parish  priest  of 
Strokestown,  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

"  I  have  now  to  assure  the  public,  by  the  most 
solemn  assertions  a  clergyman  can  utter,  that  the 
late  Major  Mabon  was  never  denounced,  nor  even 
his  name  mentioned,  from  any  chapel  altar  in 
Strokestown,  or  within  twenty  miles  of  Strokes- 
town,  in  any  direction,  on  any  Sunday  before  his 
death." 

With  respect  to  that  passage  in  the  letter, 
he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  could  inform  the  House 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  on  Wednesday 
from  Dublin,  in  which  it  was  stated  to  him 
that  it  was  not  on  Sunday,  but  on  Monday, 
that  the  late  Major  Mahon  was  denounced; 
and  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  of  that 
morning,  signed  **An  Irish  Peer,"  and 
which  he  believed  was  written  by  an  Irish 


Peer,  in  which  letter  the  following  state- 
ment was  contained  : — 

"  The  rev.  priest  is  c^uite  right  as  to  the  word 
'  Sunday ;'  the  late  Major  Mahon  was  denounced 
from  the  altar  on  the  '  Monday '  previous  to  his 
assassination.  That  Monday  was  a  saint's  day, 
on  which  the  Roman  Catholic  population  attend 
mass  as  regularly  as  on  the  sabbath.  This  fiict 
is  well  known  in  Dublin  Castle." 

Major  Mahon  was,  as  he  was  informed,  de- 
nounced on  Monday,  and  murdered  on 
Tuesday;  and  he  would  ask  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  if  he  was  aware  that  any  infor- 
mation had  been  received  with  respect  to 
this  subject  from  Dublin  Castle,  as  to  whe- 
ther Major  Mahon  had  been  denounced  on 
Sunday  or  Monday;  and  if  so,  was  it  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  institute 
any  proceedings  against  the  rev.  gentle- 
man? 

Sir  W.  SOMERVILLE  was  not  aware 
of  what  intelligence  had  been  received  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and  not 
being  in  a  position  to  answer  the  first 
question  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  he  was  not, 
of  course,  prepared  to  answer  the  second. 

Mr.  J.  O'CONNELL  said,  that  as  a  por- 
tion  of  the  letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Der- 
mott  had  been  read,  it  would  have  been  but 
fair  to  have  read  the  whole  of  the  docu- 
ment, in  which  the  rev.  gentleman  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly  denied  that  any  denun- 
ciation of  Major  Mahon  had  taken  place  in 
any  chapel  within  twenty  miles  of  Strokes- 
town  on  any  day  whatsoever,  for  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  raise  a  quibble  on  the 
word  "  Sunday." 

DISABILITIES  OF  THE  JEWS. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  rose  and 'said: 
Sir,  as  I  understand  that  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxford  means  to  oppose 
the  resolution  that  this  House  resolve  it- 
self into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  now  affecting  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  I 
feel  myself  compelled,  before  making  that 
Motion,  to  state  to  the  House  the  general 
grounds  on  which  I  propose  the  adoption 
of  such  a  measure.  I  understand  from  my 
hon.  Friend  that  if  a  majority  of  the 
House  should  agree  to  go  into  Committee, 
he  does  not  mean  to  extend  his  opposition 
to  negative  the  resolution  which  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  adopt  before  I  can  introduce 
any  measure  upon  the  subject.  That  being 
the  case,  it  will  be  as  convenient  to  take 
the  discussion  at  the  present  moment  as  to 
reserve  it  for  the  next  stage,  which  is  the 
more  usual  course,  and  which  has  beenfol- 
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lowed  upon  a  former  occasion.  In  bringing 
forward  this  subject,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  avail 
myself  of  many  of  those  topics  which  those 
who  have  proposed  the  removal  of  disabili- 
ties on  account  of  religious  opinions  have 
been  enabled  to  appeal  to  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  House  to  agree  to  their  propo- 
sition. I  cannot,  as  when  I  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
state  to  the  House  that  there  are  some  three 
millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  affected  by 
it ;  men  actively  engaged  in  the  industry 
and  trade  of  those  cities  and  towns  from 
the  municipalities  of  which  they  are  ex- 
cluded ;  men  of  the  highest  moral  charac- 
ters; men  unsurpassed  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  to  the  State  and  in  their  loy- 
alty to  the  Crown.  I  cannot  either,  as  a 
great  man  did  who  introduced  the  question 
of  Catholic  disabilities  to  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  refer  to  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  a  neighbouring  country  as  a  potent 
motive  to  induce  the  House  to  endeavour 
to  remove  that  continued  and  well-founded 
cause  of  discontent  among  that  large  class 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  I  cannot,  as 
he  did,  speak  with  indignation  of  a  whole 
people  kept  in  a  state  of  degradation  by 
those  disabilities,  and,  like  him,  ask  the 
House,  as  it  values  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  country  at  large,  to  agree  to  this 
Motion.  Sir,  I  feel  this  is  a  question  which 
does  not  affect  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  and  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  which  by  this  House 
does  not  involve  such  consequences.  I  am 
about,  therefore,  to  address  the  House 
rather  on  the  question  of  principle  involved 
in  it,Hhan  on  the  ground  of  political  expe- 
diency— a  question  certainly  involving  the 
political  and  religious  liabilities  of  a  por- 
tion of  our  countrymen,  but  involving 
them,  I  admit,  only  as  for  about  40,000 
individuals — involving  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties, political  and  religious,  of  a  com- 
munity not  disposed,  nor  indeed  able,  if 
they  were  so  disposed,  to  excite  a  clamour 
in  the  country  in  their  behalf,  to  agitate 
the  public  mind  in  their  favour,  or  to 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  empire  with 
subversion  if  their  demands  are  not  com- 
plied with.  But,  Sir,  feeling  that  I  can- 
not use  such  a  line  of  argument,  I  will,  at 
the  same  time,  take  the  liberty  to  advise 
this  House  that  there  may  be  a  danger  in 
refusing  these  demands,  not  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  State,  but  the  character  of 
Parliament,  involving  as  they  do  claims 
continually  denied.  It  may  be  said,  in 
such  a  case,  that  Parliamont  is  unwilling 


to  concede  any  claims,  however  just,  until 
it  is  compelled — ^that  Parliament  has  never 
practically  adopted  anyjust  principles  of 
equity  for  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects ;  that  only  when  vast  bodies  of  men, 
armed  with  wealth  and  the  power  of  num- 
bers threaten  it,  does  Parliament  yield  to 
the  just  demands  of  these  parties;  but  that 
when  there  is  no  opposition  to  its  proceed- 
ings, when  no  danger  menaces  the  coun- 
try, and  when  no  public  inconvenience  ia 
likely  to  arise.  Parliament  adopts  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  persecution,  and  proves 
that  it  was  with  unwillingness  on  its  part 
that  those  large  and  liberal  measures  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  formerly  carried  in  the 
House,  were  on  those  occasions  conceded. 
Such,  Sir,  I  venture  to  say,  will  be  the  re- 
sult— a  result  most  injurious,  I  need  not 
add,  to  the  character  of  Parliament.  There 
is,  as  I  have  said,  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended, one  way  or  the  other,  from  the  re- 
jection or  acceptance  of  this  measure  which 
I  now  propose.  One  danger  there  was — 
a  danger  pointed  out  by  my  hen.  Fi-iend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
when  a  similar  measure  was  brought  for-  ' 
ward  in  1830.  On  that  occasion  my  hon. 
Friend  took  upon  himself  the  character  of 
a  prophet,  and  he  told  the  House,  *'  You 
may  depend  upon  it  that  if  you  admit  the 
Jews  to  civil  offices  in  the  State,  you  will 
get  the  affairs  of  this  country  into  suoh 
confusion  that  you  will  have  a  reform  in 
Parliament  within  seven  years."  But, 
Sir,  without  any  admission  of  the  Jews  to 
civil  offices  in  the  State — without  any  pre- 
cursor in  the  shape  of  confusion  predicted 
by  my  hon.  Friend — that  dreaded  event 
happened,  and  within  two  years  Reform 
was  adopted.  That  danger  is,  therefore, 
at  an  end.  I  now.  Sir,  proceed  to  state  to 
the  House  that  I  place  this  question  on 
the  simple,  and  as  I  think,  solid  ground, 
that  every  Englishman,  bom  in  the  coun- 
try, is  entitled  to  all  the  honours  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  British  constitution.  I 
state  further,  that  religious  opinions  of 
themselves  ought  not  to  be  any  disqualifi- 
cation or  bar  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
advantages.  I  found  my  Motion  upon  the 
declaration  that  the  laws  of  England  are 
the  birthright  of  the  people  of  England. 
I  found  it  on  a  declaration  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  discussions  on 
the  Conformity  Bill : — 

**  Tlio  Lords  think  that  an  Englishman  cannot 
be  reduced  to  a  more  unhappy  condition  than  to 
be  put  by  law  under  an  incapacity  of  serving  his 
prince  and  oountry ;  and  thcroforo  nothing  but  a 
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orimo  of  the  most  detestable  nature  ought  to  put 
him  under  such  a  disability." 

I  say  that  unless  something  can  be  proved 
to  disqualify  the  Jews,  that  they  stand  in 
the  position  of  persons  born  in  this  coun- 
try, bearing  all  the  burdens  imposed  by  its 
laws,  ready  to  serve  their  prince  or  their 
country  in  any  capacity  in  which  their  ser- 
vices may  be  required,  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  which  their  fel- 
low-subjects enjoy.  Sir,  I  state  this  with 
confidence,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  ask 
your  favour,  by  urging  their  peculiar  me- 
rits, which  I  might  do;  but  I  think  that  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  favour  to  them,  and  un- 
less some  strong  ground  of  disqualification 
can  be  proved,  I  consider  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
right.  I  will  not  say — I  will  not  urge  on  their 
behalf — that  even  those  who  are  the  most 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  claim  of  the  Jews, 
admit  them  to  be  persons  of  a  peaceable 
and  moral  character.  I  will  not  urge  that 
they  arc  governed  by  the  same  moral  laws 
which  we  ourselves  have  adopted  for  our 
own  guidance.  I  will  not  pomt  out  that 
very  many  of  them  have  been  distinguished 
for  great  talent  and  intellectual  capacity. 
I  will  not  show  that  in  those  offices  to 
which  they  have  already  been  admitted, 
they  have  proved  themselves  efficient  and 
capable  as  civic  officers  and  as  magistrates. 
I  will  not  observe  that  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature  and  science  they  have  justified 
by  their  sagacity  and  their  intelligence 
their  equality  for  any  office  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  may  aspire  to.  I  say  I 
will  not  urge  any  of  these  topics  upon  your 
consideration,  because  by  so  doing  I  might 
appear  to  make  this  which  I  claim  on  their 
behalf  a  matter  of  favour  on  the  part  of 
the  House;  and  that  it  might  seem  rather 
an  indulgence — the  concession  of  that 
claim  on  account  of  the  peculiar  merits  of 
the  Jewish  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  rather 
than  a  matter  of  right,  when,  as  I  say, 
being  born  in  the  country,  being  subject  to 
and  bearing  their  due  proportion  of  all  the 
burdens  of  the  State,  and  being  ready  to 
submit  to  all  its  duties,  they  have  a  claim 
in  justice  and  in  right  to  all  its  honours.  I 
come,  then,  at  once,  without  urging  any 
peculiar  merits  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  to  consider  those 
objections  which  are  urged  in  bar  of  their 
admission  to  the  rights  which  I  claim  for 
them  at  the  hands  of  the  House.  It  is 
said  in  the  very  front  of  these  objections, 
that  by  proposing  to  admit  the  Jews  to 
seats  in  the  Legislature,  we  propose  to  un- 
christianise  this  country  —  to  take  away 


from  the  Legislature  its  Christian  character, 
and  to  admit,  consequently,  not  only  Jews, 
but  infidels  of  every  kind,  to  the  highest 
offices  of  the  State.  My  hon.  Friend  seems 
to  admit  that  I  have  fairly  stated  this  ob- 
jection. Now,  Sir,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
say  for  a  single  moment  that  the  religion 
of  a  man  should  be  a  thing  apart  from  his 
public  or  private  life.  I  wish  to  state  my 
opinion  to  be  otherwise.  And  I  think  that 
in  all  the  affairs  of  private  life — ^in  the  daily 
occupations  of  men,  in  the  pursuits  of  the 
several  trades  and  business  which  they  ex- 
ercise— religion  has  influence,  and  ought 
to  have  influence.  I  shall  say  still  more, 
when  speaking  of  the  Legislature,  which 
has  to  dispose  of  and  control  the  vari- 
ous interests,  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
of  the  country,  that  religion  ought  to  influ- 
ence and  control  the  decisions  of  its  mem- 
bers. I  do  not  put  the  question  on  the 
ground  of  civil  employment  being  totally 
apart  from  religion;  but  what  I  do  contend 
for  is,  that  it  is  an  entire  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  words  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— ^to  suppose  that  the  postscript  of  an 
oath — to  suppose  that  the  fag  end  of  a  de- 
claration, can  ensure  religious  motives  in 
legislators,  or  religious  legislation  in  Par- 
liament. By  these  declarations  I  maintain 
that  you  do  not  take  that  security  which 
you  pretend;  on  the  contrary,  you  shut  out 
by  their  agency  men  who  are  conscientious 
in  their  motives,  and  deserving  in  their 
conduct — men  who  would  execute  their 
duties  honestly  and  truthfully,  and  exercise 
their  functions  as  legislators  with  all  duo 
regard  for  the  country,  while  you  admit 
those  who  throw  off  the  obligations  of  reli- 
gion altogether,  and  who,  though  they 
make  the  declaration  you  require  at  their 
hands,  do  not  consider  themselves  in  any 
sense  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  it  im- 
poses on  them.  I  say.  Sir,  as  opposed  to 
that  doctrine,  that  it  must  depend  upon 
the  general  opinion  of  the  country — upon 
the  state  of  things  that  prevails  in  that 
country — upon  the  various  religions  exist- 
ing in  it,  whether  or  not  you  are  to  have  a 
Christian  Legislature.  Now,  let  me  take, 
in  illustration  of  this  proposition,  cases 
drawn  from  two  very  different  times.  In 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  there 
existed  a  very  strong  religious  feeling  in 
this  country.  Men  were  divided  into  dif- 
ferent sects;  but  nothing  was  more  re- 
markable than  the  strong  religious  fervour 
which  pervaded  them  all.  Sometimes  that 
fervour  was  in  favour  of  one,  sometimes  in 
favour  of  another;  but  they  were,  one  and 
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all,  fervent  believers.  Suppose  a  legisla- 
tive assembly  composed  from  such  men 
— Lord  Falkland  and  Hollis  Vane  and 
others,  all  sincerely  religious,  but  profes- 
sing different  forms  of  Christianity,  would 
it  be  a  test  of  greater  security  for  that 
Legislature  being  a  Christian  Parliament, 
if  those  men  came  here  and  declared 
upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian  —  would 
it  have  added  to  the  security  of  Par- 
liament, and  have  strengthened  the  be- 
lief in  their  Christianity,  had  they  stated 
their  faith  at  the  end  of  a  declaration? 
I  take  another  period  and  another  country 
— a  period  similar  in  some  respects,  not  in 
others.  Let  us  suppose,  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  a  Le- 
gislature in  France,  containing  disciples  of 
Voltaire,  and  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  many  of 
whom  were  found  amongst  the  aristocracy, 
and  amongst  the  democracy;  and  let  us 
suppose,  that  Mirabeau,  Condorcet,  Robes- 
pierre, and  men  of  that  stamp,  were  also 
part  of  the  assembly.  Every  one  who 
knew  the  opinions  of  these  men  would  say 
at  once  that  that  assembly  was  not  bound 
by  any  obligation  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gious opinions.  Do  you  suppose  that  there 
would  be  any  security  if  these  men  had  de- 
clared they  took  the  oath  **  on  the  faith  of 
a  Christian  ?'*  Would  it  be  of  the  smallest 
advantage  if  they  had  done  so  ?  Would  it 
have  imposed  on  them  any  additional  obli- 
gation ?  No,  it  would  not.  I  will  take 
another  instance.  It  is  said,  that  the  Jews 
are  revilers  of  Christianity  —  that  they 
mock  at  the  Christian  religion — that  they 
hold  up  its  tenets  to  contempt;  yet.  Sir,  I 
ask  you,  was  there  ever  a  man  who  sneered 
more  thoroughly  at  Christianity  than  Mr. 
Gibbon  ?  But  Mr.  Gibbon  took  this  de- 
claration **  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian," and  not  alone  sat  in  this  House,  but 
held  an  office  under  George  III.  Ho  sat 
in  this  House,  too,  on  the  Treasury 
benches,  under  what  may  be  considered 
more  of  a  High  Church  Government  than 
any  that  existed  from  the  time  of  George  I. 
in  this  country.  Take  also  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hume.  Mr.  Hume  had  not  a  seat  in 
this  House,  but  he  held  an  office  under 
Government,  and  represented  for  some 
time  George  III.  at  the  Court  of  France. 
Can  the  hon.  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  name  any  Jew  in  the  last  cen- 
tury who  has  written  essays  more  calcu- 
lated to  undermine  the  belief  in  Christianity 
than  Mr.  Hume  ?  And  yet  if  he  had  been 
returned  to  Parliament,  he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  subscribed  the  declaration  on  the  true 


faith  of  a  Christian,  and  that  would  not 
have  prevented  his  admission  to  Parlia- 
ment. I  hold.  Sir,  that  it  is  not  by  decla- 
rations such  as  I  have  referred  to,  that  yon 
can  obtain  security.  But  you  say,  that 
the  Legislature  ought  to  be  a  Christian 
Legislature,  and  that  this  Parliament  onght 
to  be  a  Christian  Parliament.  But  we  do  not 
say  that  the  nation  is  a  Christian  nation, 
and  that  the  people  are  a  Christian  people, 
though  we  have  30,000  Jews  in  London; 
and  in  the  same  sense  you  will  say.  Parlia- 
ment is  a  Christian  Parliament,  though  Bix 
or  eight  of  the  Members  out  of  658  profess 
the  Jewish  religion.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  no  danger  will  arise  from  taking  away 
those  obstacles  which  have  prevented  Jews 
hitherto  from  entering  Parliament.  Paiiia- 
ment  must  not  depend  on  such  matters  for 
its  security;  it  must  depend,  as  in  former 
times,  on  the  people  at  large,  and  on  those 
who  represent  the  people.  Parliament  must 
depend  on  the  sentiment  of  the  people, 
rather  than  on  the  continuance  of  seven 
words  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  its 
Christian  character.  But,  Sir,  I  hare 
heard  it  said,  although  there  might  be  such 
instances  as  that  of  Mr.  Gibbon  sitting  in 
this  House,  and  submitting  himself  to  the 
requite  declarations,  that  this  Parliament 
has  constantly  been  recorded  as  a  Christian 
Parliament;  that  Christianity  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land;  and  that  it  would  be  a  portentous 
innovation  if  we  vacated  this  secure  and 
safe  ground.  On  that  subject  it  appears  to 
me  that  great  mistakes  are  made  by  those 
who  thus  refer  to  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  early  history  of  the  country, 
the  Jews  were  persecuted  in  every  mode, 
and  were  subjected  to  every  species  of 
cruelty.  At  one  time  it  will  be  found  thej 
were  deprived  of  all  their  property;  at  an- 
other, thrown  into  prison,  tortured,  and 
banished  the  realm  by  a  general  Act  of 
the  Legislature.  Such  was  formerly  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews.  But,  with  respect  to 
the  theory  under  which  this  law  was  adopt- 
ed,that  theory  was,  not  that  the  Legislature 
should  be  open  to  all  classes  of  Christians, 
but  that  every  member  of  it  should  belong 
to  the  Church  which  was  then  universal— 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  stated 
by  Bracton,  that  the  statute  Be  HcereHco 
Comburendo  was  supposed  to  be  as  ancient 
as  the  common  law  itself.  Every  heretic 
was  committed  to  the  flames  at  once;  and 
I  will  read  to  you  the  words  of  an  ancient 
author  (Lyndewode)  to  show  what  sort  of  a 
person  a  heretic  was  : — 
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"  Hsereticns  est  qui  dubitat  de  fide  Catholicft, 
et  qui  negliget  servare  ea  quae  Romana  ecclesia 
statuit  86  servare  decreverat." 

He  taught  that  every  man  was  a  heretic 
who  did  not  adhere  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic faith,  or  who  departed  in  any  particular 
from  that  faith.  Such  was  the  character 
of  the  law.  It  was  not  a  general  law  in 
favour  of  Christianity,  hut  it  was  a  law  in 
favour  of  that  which  then  was  the  existing 
Church  of  the  kingdom.  But,  in  course  of 
time,  the  Reformation  came.  Various 
sects  arose  —  the  Reformation,  however, 
hecame  triumphant.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  estahlished — persecution  of  here- 
tics still  continued.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
heth  persons  were  sent  to  the  flames  on 
account  of  their  religious  professions  not 
agreeing  with  the  faith  of  the  reformed 
Church.  But  at  that  time  there  arose  a 
new  distinction — a  distinction  not  founded 
on  religious,  hut  on  political  grounds.  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  that  day,  thinking 
that  they  had  no  chance  of  supremacy 
under  Elizdheth  or  James  I.,  entered  into 
repeated  conspiracies  with  a  view  to  change 
the  succession  of  these  realms.  I  am  ask- 
ing your  attention  on  this  point,  hecause  it 
was  at  that  time  that  the  words  were  in- 
troduced **  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian." In  the  time  of  Elizaheth  it  was 
necessary  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  should 
he  taken  on  the  four  evangelists,  which 
the  Jews,  a  despised  and  neglected  race, 
could  not  take.  But  I  will  heg  to  read  to 
you  the  preamble  of  an  Act  which  is  the 
first  which  I  can  discover,  in  which  the 
words,  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian** 
were  introduced,  the  Act  3  James  I.,  c.  4, 
entitled,  •*  An  Act  for  the  better  Discover- 
ing and  Repressing  of  Popish  Recusants.'* 
The  preamble  states — 

"  Forasmuch  as  it  is  found  by  daily  experience 
that  many  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  that  adhere 
in  their  hearts  to  the  Popish  religion,  by  the  in- 
fection drawn  from  thence  and  by  the  wicked  and 
devilish  counsel  of  Jesuits,  Seminarists,  and  other 
like  persons,  dangerous  to  the  Church  and  State, 
are  so  far  perverted  in  the  point  of  their  loyalties 
and  due  allegiance  unto  the  King's  Majesty  and 
the  Crown  of  England,  as  they  are  ready  to  en- 
tertain and  execute  any  treasonable  conspiracies 
and  practices,  as  evidently  appears  by  that  more 
than  barbarous  and  horrible  attempt  to  have 
blown  up  with  gunpowder  the  King,  Queen, 
Prince,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  the  House  of 
Parliament  assembled,  tending  to  the  utter  sub- 
version of  the  whole  State,  lately  undertaken  by 
the  instigation  of  Jesuits  and  Seminarists,  and  in 
advancement  of  their  religion,  by  their  scholars 
taught  and  instructed  by  them  to  that  purpose, 
which  attempt,  by  the  only  goodness  of  Almighty 
God,  was  discovered  and  defeated." 


Section  15  prescribes  the  oath  of  obe- 
dience : — 

"  I  swear  from  my  heart,  that  notwithstanding 
any  declaration  or  sentence  of  excommunication 
or  deprivation  made  or  granted,  or  to  be  made  or 
granted,  by  the  Pope  or  his  successors,  or  by  any 
authority  derived  or  pretended  to  be  derived  from 
him  or  his  see,  against  the  said  King,  his  heirs  or 
his  successors,  or  any  absolution  of  the  said  sub- 
jects from  their  obedience,  I  will  bear  faith  and 
true  allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, and  him  and  them  will  defend  to  the  ut- 
termost of  my  power  against  all  conspiracies  and 
attempts  whatsoever  which  shall  be  made  against 
his  or  their  persons,  their  crown  and  dignity,  by 
reason  or  colour  of  any  such  sentence  or  declara- 
tion, or  otherwise,  and  will  do  my  best  to  disclose 
and  make  known  unto  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  all  treasons  and  traitorous  conspira- 
cies which  I  shall  know  or  hear  of  to  be  against 
him  or  any  of  them.  And  I  do  further  swear, 
that  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest,  aad  abjure 
as  impious  and  heretical  this  damnable  doctrine 
and  position  that  princes  which  be  excommuni- 
cated, or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  may  be  deposed 
or  murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  what- 
soever. And  I  do  believe,  and  in  my  conscience 
am  resolved,  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  any  other 
person  whatsoever  hath  power  to  absolve  me  of 
this  oath,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  I  acknow- 
ledge, by  good  and  full  authority,  to  be  lawfully 
ministered  unto  me,  and  do  renounce  all  pardons 
and  dispensations  to  the  contrary.  And  all  these 
things  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely  acknowledge  and 
swear,  according  to  these  express  words  by  me 
spoken,  and  according  to  the  plain  and  common 
sense  and  understanding  of  the  same  words,  with- 
out any  equivocation,  or  mental  evasion,  or  secret 
reservation  whatsoever  ;  and  I  do  make  this  re- 
cognition and  acknowledgment  heartily,  wil- 
lingly, and  truly,  upon  tho  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian." 

In  the  seventh  year  of  James  I.  another 
Act  was  passed,  by  which  Members  of 
Parliament  were  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  according  to  the  oath  in  3 
Jac.  1.,  c.  4.,  s.  15,  that  is  "upon  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian.**  Now,  this 
shows  clearly  what  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment was  in  inserting  that  declaration, 
**on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.**  It 
was  intended  to  meet  the  cases  of  those 
Roman  Catholics  who  bore  true  allegiance 
to  the  Crown  of  this  realm,  and  to  separate 
them  from  those  who  declared  that  their 
prince  might  lawfully  be  murdered.  These 
words,  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,** 
were  intended  not  to  exclude  either  Jews 
or  infidels,  but  to  give  a  greater  sanction 
to  the  oath  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
Christian  took  when  he  declared  himself  a 
faithful  and  true  servant  of  the  Crown. 
Now,  I  contend  that  the  history  of  this  de- 
claration shows  that  it  was  intended  only 
to  give  a  security  that  those  who  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  who  were  admitted 
to  office  and  to  Parliament,  were  not  men 
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who  had  swerved  from  their  allegiance  ; 
and  that,  heing  Christians,  they  were  asked 
to  make  the  declaration  **  on  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian.'*  I  have  stated  this  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that,  so  far  as  the 
Koman  Catholics  were  concerned,  and  so 
far  as  any  exclusion  or  disqualification  was 
in  view,  the  introduction  of  these  words 
was  founded  upon  what  was  supposed  to  he 
political  differences.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  the  same  reasons  prevailed. 
James  II.,  and  those  who  were  with  him, 
wished  to  overturn  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  therefore  political  reasons,  and  not 
others,  led  to  the  continued  obligation  of 
the  same  form  of  oath.  But  there  was 
another  class  who  were  likewise  excluded 
from  Parliament — I  mean  the  Protestant 
Dissenters.  Were  they  excluded  on  the 
ground  that  they  differed  in  religious  be- 
lief ?  By  no  means.  The  ground  of  their 
exclusion  was  most  ably  stated  by  Bishop 
Sherlock,  then  a  young  man,  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts.  He  declared  that 
every  Member  of  Parliament  ought  to  be 
well  affected  to  the  Established  Church 
of  the  realm,  and  that  it  was  not  enough 
for  him  to  be  well  affected  to  the  civil  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  but  that  he  must 
also  be  a  friend  to  the  Church  as  establish- 
ed by  law.  These  were  the  grounds  upon 
which  these  disqualifications  were  placed. 
They  were  never  placed  by  the  most  able 
of  their  supporters  upon  the  ground  that 
religious  opinions  were  in  themselves  a 
reason  for  disqualification.  In  early  times, 
no  doubt,  differences  in  religious  opinion 
afforded  grounds  not  only  for  disqualifica- 
tion, but  for  persecution — for  capital  pun- 
ishment itself.  But  when  the  ground  of 
political  disqualification  was  taken,  and 
persons  were  excluded  thereon  from  Par- 
liament and  from  oflice,  it  was  either  be- 
cause as  Roman  Catholics  they  owed  to 
anotlier  allegiance  inconsistent  with  their 
allogiiince  to  the  monarch  of  these  realms, 
or  l)ecause  as  Protestant  Dissenters  they 
were  so  averse  to  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution that  the  Church  could  not  be  pure 
unless  they  were  excluded  from  office  and 
from  power.  But,  Sir,  whatever  these 
reasons  may  have  been,  in  1828  and  1829 
we  removed  all  those  disqualifications. 
Parliament  declared,  in  its  wisdom,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  should  no  longer  be 
subjected  to  the  imputation  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed,  that  of  infidelity  to  their 
Sovereign,  and  that  they  were  as  well  qua- 
lified as  any  other  persons  to  hold  office, 


with  the  exception  of  some  offices  connected 
with  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.  Parliament  declared,  likewise, 
that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  disqualification  which  ex- 
cluded from  corporations  and  from  office— 
for  they  were  before  eligible  to  Parliament 
— because  disaffection  to  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment was  no  sufficient  ground  for  de- 
priving them  of  the  honours  and  rewards 
which  were  the  right  of  every  subject  of 
these  realms.  I  submit,  then,  to  the 
House,  that  what  is  called  the  Christian 
character  of  our  constitution,  if  it  ever  had 
any  existence  at  all,  has  only  existed  from 
the  years  1828  and  1829.  Previous  to 
that  year  your  constitution  excluded  cer- 
tain persons,  but  on  the  ground  of  their 
civil  and  political  disability,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  good  subjects  and  good  citizens* 
These  disqualifications  being  removed, 
there  remain  only  certain  words  connected 
with  the  oath  of  abjuration  and  the  oath 
on  taking  office.  Now  as  to  the  oath  of 
abjuration.  With  regard  to  itsiexpressions 
I  have  quoted  an  Act  of  James  I.,  to  show 
that  they  were  intended  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exclusion,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  superior  sanction  to  the  declara- 
tion. If  they  had  been  intended  to  exclude 
Jews,  to  signify  and  imply  that  their  faiih 
was  so  erroneous  that  it  deprives  them  of 
the  rights  of  British  subjects,  you  would 
have  something  like  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  some  declaration  of  be- 
lief in  the  New  Testament,  or  at  all  events 
some  words  expressly  implying  the  exclu- 
sion of  Jews.  But  you  have  no  such 
words.  You  are  merely  required  to  make 
the  declaration  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian.'*  There  are  no  direct  words  of 
exclusion;  but  you  leave  exclusion  to  be 
inferred.  It  is  said,  again,  that  Christi- 
anity is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  have  always  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  that  statement  to  be,  as  I  have 
heard  it  interpreted  by  several  learned  per- 
sons, that  any  writings  reviling  and  blas- 
pheming the  Christian  religion,  the  Scrip- 
tures being  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
are  illegal,  and  that  those  who  so  revile 
and  blaspheme  may  be  punished.  But  I 
never  understood  it  to  mean  anything  be- 
yond that;  and  I  think  it  would  be  quite  a 
new  interpretation  of  that  doctrine  to  as- 
sert that,  because  Christianity  is  a  part  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  every  person  is  re- 
quired, on  taking  the  oath  of  office,  to  make 
that  declaration  '*  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian."  I  think  now,  then,  that  I  hare 
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established  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
of  the  country  which  was  intended  to  ex- 
clude Jews  from  sitting  in  this  House.  I  have 
shown  you  that,  so  far  as  excluding  infidels 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  goes,  there  is 
no  security,  because  that  declaration  which 
the  Jews  refuse,  which  their  scruples  make 
them  refuse,  may  be  easily  made  by  a  man 
who  believes  still  less,  and  who  entertains 
still  fewer  conscientious  objections.  If 
such  be  the  case,  then,  let  us  see  further 
whether  there  be  any  reason,  not  founded 
on  the  constitution,  not  founded  on  the 
laws  of  the  country,  to  exclude  Jews  from 
Parliament  or  office.  Sir,  one  of  the 
grounds  which  has  been  stated  is  that  the 
Jews  are  a  separate  nation.  But  the 
Jews  deny  this  allegation  themselves. 
They  say  that  they  belong  to  this  coimtry, 
and  that  as  the  Jews  of  France  belong  to 
France,  those  of  England  belong  to  Eng- 
land, and  that  they  are  ready  to  perform 
their  duty  as  good  subjects  against  any 
nation  with  which  this  country  may  be  at 
war.  Again,  if  the  Jews  do  not  belong 
to  this  country,  to  what  country  do  they 
belong  ?  When  you  exclude  a  man  from 
the  advantages  of  citizenship  because  he 
is  an  alien,  it  is  because  there  is  another 
country  to  which  his  allegiance  is  owing. 
But  to  what  country  are  those  Jews  who 
have  lived  for  a  century  or  a  century  and 
a  half  in  our  country,  who  possess  in  it 
their  property,  who  are  bound  to  it  by  do- 
mestic and  family  ties,  whom  language, 
whom  connexions,  whom  everthing  tends 
to  knit  to  England — to  what  country,  I 
say — to  what  state,  or  king,  or  common- 
wealth, are  they  to  resort  to  proffer  their 
allegiance.  To  none  whatever.  They  be- 
long to  England,  and  no  foreign  Power  can 
ask  for  that  support  from  them  which  they 
will  give  to  this  their  country.  But  then 
we  are  told — although,  indeed,  this  is  ra- 
ther an  insult  than  an  argimient — we  are 
told  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  Jews; 
and  we  shall  find  as  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett 
said;  that  the  Jews  never  engage  in  labo- 
rious occupations,  or  follow  those  trades  in 
which  other  classes  employ  themselves. 
But  is  there  not  a  reason  for  that  ?  Do 
you  not  by  your  own  laws  prevent  them 
from  holding  land,  and  in  many  corporate 
towns  from  exercising  retail  trades.  Then 
what  right  have  we  to  say,  having  forbid- 
den them  to  hold  land,  or  to  engage  in 
retail  trades,  you  are  disqualified  because 
you  show  no  disposition  for  acquiring  land, 
and  no  industry  in  plying  retail  trades.  Is 
that  justice?     Is  that  sound  argument? 


But  there  are  other  countries  in  which 
Jews  have  been  admitted  to  all  social  pri- 
vileges. In  France  they  are  competent  to 
hold  all  the  offices,  to  enjoy  all  the  emolu- 
ments which  the  State  has  to  give  them; 
and  it  is  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  in  France— of  Baron  Da- 
pin,  for  instance — that  there  the  Jews 
show  the  same  attachment  to  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  the  same  industry  in  the  pur- 
suit of  trade,  as  may  be  looked  for  or  seen 
in  any  portion  of  the  community  to  whom 
the  same  advantages  are  open.  Do  not, 
therefore,  rest  on  your  former  disqualifica- 
tions and  proscriptions,  and  argue  that 
when  these  disqualifications  and  proscrip- 
tions are  taken  away  you  will  not  find  Jews 
as  ready  to  adopt  the  ordinary  industries 
of  life  as  other  men.  But  against  these 
unfortunate  people  other  arguments  have 
been  used.  We  have  been  told,  in  awful 
language,  that  not  only  on  grounds  of  po- 
licy ought  the  Jews  to  be  excluded,  but 
that  there  are  solemn  denunciations  in 
prophecy  which  ought  to  prevent  you  from 
ever  granting  them  equal  rights.  Sir,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  such  be  the  meaning  of  pro- 
phecy, it  is  not  for  us  to  decide  what  shall 
be  done,  but  Providence  will  accomplish  its 
own  purposes,  and  work  out  its  own  wise 
designs.  But,  Sir,  I  would  ask,  where  is 
it  that  those  who  use  this  argument  would 
draw  the  line  ?  I  have  told  you  that  in 
France  Jews  are  allowed  to  hold  all  offices, 
are  eligible  for  seats  in  the  Chambers.  In 
this  country  we  have  very  much  relaxed 
the  old  restrictions.  A  Jew  has  been  a 
magistrate,  a  sheriff,  and  by  a  late  law, 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  when  he  was  in 
power,  a  Jew  can  hold  office  in  a  corpora- 
tion, by  virtue  of  which  it  was  but  tho 
other  day  that,  by  the  consent  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  a  Jew  was  raised  to  the  office  of 
alderman.  Now  I  ask  you,  what  right  or 
business  have  you  to  interpret  the  prophe- 
cies so  as  to  draw  a  line  between  an  alder- 
man and  a  commissioner  of  customs — be- 
tween a  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  sitting  here  in  Parliament.  Who 
enabled  you,  or  authorised  you,  to  say  that 
was  the  line  intended  by  prophecy  ?  Can 
you  take  upon  yourselves  to  show  that 
these  are  the  limits  which  the  Almighty 
intended  to  establish  ?    That  were  to 

"  Strike  from  bis  hand  tho  balance  and  the  rod, 
Rejudge  bis  justice,  and  be  God  of  God !" 

Sir,  I  trust  that  we  shall  manifest  no  such 
presumption — that  we  shall  do  that  which 
we  think  our  duty  to  our  fellow-country- 
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men — that  we  shall  do  our  best  for  the  in- 
terests of  our  land,  and,  having  done  so, 
put  our  trust  with  humble  confidence  in  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  to  accomplish  his 
own  purposes  by  means  best  known  to  his 
own  wisdom.  Still  there  remains  that 
which,  although  I  can  scarcely  call  it  an 
argument,  still  weighs  more  than  almost 
any  other  consideration  against  those  un- 
fortunate people  whose  cause  I  have  this 
night  undertaken.  Sir,  there  is  a  popular 
prejudice  against  the  name  of  Jew — found- 
ed partially  on  various  circumstances  to 
which  I  need  not  allude — partially  upon 
what  I  take  to  bo  an  erroneous  view  of 
holy  writ — and  partially  upon  the  mis- 
trust with  which  men  of  one  religion  are 
apt  to  regard  those  of  another.  But, 
Sir,  that  popular  prejudice  which  induced 
an  Administration  in  1753,  after  passing 
an  Act  for  the  naturalisation  of  Jews,  to 
come  hurriedly  down  to  Parliament  next 
year  to  ask  for  its  repeal — that  prejudice 
has;  1  believe,  greatly  subsided ;  and  I 
have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  proof  of  it 
in  the  circumstances  which  so  lately  oc- 
curred in  this  metropolis.  We  know  that 
a  gentleman  in  the  city  of  London,  well 
known  in  that  city  from  his  extensive 
transactions,  his  great  wealth,  his  great 
charity  and  liberality,  was  elected  to  sit  in 
Parliament  for  that  city  by  nearly  seven 
thousand  voices.  I  quote  this.  Sir,  as  a 
proof  that  this  House  would  not  bo  safe  in 
falling  back  upon  popular  prejudice,  in 
saying  **  Our  opinion  indeed  is  different; 
we  are  liberal,  and  we  intend  well  to  our 
Jewish  fellow-countrymen,  but  there  is 
such  a  prejudice  abroad  against  them  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  legislate  in  their  favour.*' 
I  waiTi  Gentlemen  not  to  rely  on  that  feel- 
ing. I  believe  the  public  to  be  fully  as 
enlightened  as  are  Members  of  this  House. 
I  believe  the  general  feeling,  and,  as  I 
conceive,  the  right  and  true  feeling,  to  be 
that  religious  opinion  ought  not  to  bring 
with  it  any  penalty  or  punishment;  and. 
Sir,  I  believe  that  that  right  and  true 
opinion  is  rapidly  overbearing  all  prejudice. 
I  have  now,  Sir,  stated  the  reasons  why  I 
think  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
made  against  the  admission  of  Jews  to 
Parliament  are  futile  and  unfounded.  If 
I  am  asked  what  are  the  prevailing  reasons 
for  the  Motion  which  I  have  proposed,  I 
appeal  in  the  first  place  to  the  constitution 
of  these  realms.  I  appeal  to  that  consti- 
tution which  is  intended  to  give  to  every 
man  those  rewards,  that  honour,  that  esti- 
mation to  which  his  character  and  talent 


may  entitle  him.  I  appeal  to  that  conBti- 
tution  which,  by  the  abolition  of  laws  ex- 
isting a  few  years  ago,  has  put  an  end 
even  to  those  cases  of  exceptions  which 
our  ancestors  thought,  on  grounds  of  im- 
minent danger  to  State  and  Church,  they 
were  justified  in  imposing.  I  ask  you  in 
the  name  of  that  constitution  to  take  away 
those  last  remnants  of  religious  persecu- 
tion to  show  that  you  are  not  influenced  by 
those  apprehensions — those  horrors  which 
might  make  that  which  was  an  act  of  poli- 
tical justice  an  act  of  political  necessity. 
I  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  the  constitution, 
to  admit  Jews  to  all  the  privileges,  all  the 
rights  of  which  those  who  are  not  ezcludod 
from  them  are  so  justly  proud.  And  let 
me  tell  you.  Sir,  that  you  cannot  judge  of 
the  feelings  of  those  who  are  excluded  by 
the  number  of  those  who  might  wish  to 
occupy  seats  in  Parliament,  or  who  might 
aspire  to  office  under  the  Crown.  Many  a 
man  there  is  who  would  not  seek  either— 
who  is  content  to  pass  his  days  in  obscurity 
— studious  only  of  the  advantages  and  the 
comforts  of  private  life,  but  who  yet  feels 
the  degradation — the  galling  brand  whicli 
is  imposed  upon  him  when  he  is  told  that 
all  other  classes  of  men,  members  of  the 
Established  Church — Protestant  Dissenters 
— Roman  Catholics — may  all  take  their 
seats  within  these  walls,  and  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages which  these  seats  give  them — ^but 
that  he  alone  belongs  to  a  sect  which  by 
the  law  and  the  constitution  is  utterly  pro- 
scribed and  degraded.  But,  Sir,  I  would 
make  a  still  higher  appeal — an  appeal  to 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  with  which 
our  laws  are  interwoven.  I  appeal  to  you 
in  the  name  of  that  religion  which  is  one 
of  love  and  of  charity,  to  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
you.  I  ask  you  why  it  is  that  when  we 
are  taught  by  example  and  by  parable  how 
it  is  that  we  ought  to  love  our  neighbours 
— I  ask  you  why  it  is,  that  it  is  neither 
the  priest  nor  the  Levite  who  is  singled 
out  for  our  instruction,  our  approbation, 
and  our  admiration,  but  a  member  of  one 
of  the  proscribed  sects,  one  who  belonged 
to  what  the  Jews  accounted  the  very  re- 
fuse of  nations — 1  ask  you  how  it  is  that 
such  a  man  should  be  singled  out,  but  to 
teach  the  lesson  that  all  men  are  brethren, 
and  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  human 
race,  however  divided  from  us  by  feeling 
or  by  colour,  which  docs  not  yet  belong  to 
the  family  of  man,  and  who  ought  not  to 
be  received  into  one  universal  brotherhood  ? 
I  ask  you  then,  in  the  name  of  that  con- 
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Btitution,  which  is  a  constitution  of  liberty 
and  of  justice — I  ask  you  in  the  name  of 
that  religion,  which  is  a  religion  of  peace 
and  good- will  towards  men,  to  agree  to  the 
Motion  which  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
make.     The  noble  Lord  moved — 

"  That  the  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  removal  of  the  civil  and  political 
Disabilities  affecting  Her  Majesty's  Jewish  Sub- 
jects." 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  :♦  The  extraordinary 
attention  with  which  the  House  has  just 
listened  to  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was  due 
not  more  to  his  talents  and  temper — not 
more  to  his  high  position  —  than  to  the 
awful  importance  of  the  subject  upon  which 
he  has  addressed  you.  For  myself,  I  will 
only  say,  that,  while  I  feel  deeply  that 
importance,  I  trust  that  I  shall  neverthe- 
less be  enabled,  in  endeavouring  to  answer 
his  arguments,  to  imitate  the  temper,  at 
nil  events,  which  ho  has  maintained  in  the 
discussion.  In  his  prefatory  remarks,  the 
noble  Lord  observed,  that,  as  he  under- 
stood that  an  opposition  would  be  offered 
on  my  part  even  to  the  first  and  almost 
formal  Motion  on  the  subject,  (namely, 
to  the  Motion  that  you,  Sir,  do  now  leave 
the  chair  for  the  purpose  of  the  House  re- 
solving itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House — in  which  alone  the  resolution  form- 
ing the  groundwork  of  his  proposed  Bill 
can  originate) — he  felt  it  necessary,  here 
at  once,  to  explain  the  extent  and  principle 
of  his  intended  measure.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  my  duty — at  once,  also — to  say, 
that  it  is,  as  my  noble  Friend  has  assumed, 
my  intention  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  very  first  point  raised  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings;  and,  according- 
ly, that  it  is  my  determination  to  oppose 
by  a  division  the  first  step  which  tends  to 
pledge  the  House  to  take  such  a  measure 
even  into  its  consideration;  yet,  if  unhap- 
pily the  division  should  be  unfavourable  to 
rae,  1  will  not — I  am  speaking,  however, 
of  course  for  myself  alone — give  the  House 
any  further  trouble  on  the  mere  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  whether  to-night  or  to- 
morrow; but  will  allow  it  to  be  brought  in 
and  to  be  read  a  first  time,  without  cither 
formal  debate  or  division;  assuring  my 
noble  Friend,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is 
the  fixed  determination  of  many,  as  well 
as  of  myself,  as  it  is  our  firm  conviction  of 
our  bouuden  duty  in  the  matter,  to  resist 

•  From  a  corrected  report  published  by  Hat- 
cliard. 
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its  further  progress  by  every  constitutional 
means  which  the  law  and  practice  of  Par*i 
liament  may  place  in  our  power.  In  the 
present  instance,  our  course  is  clear.  The 
question  raised  is  one  not  of  detail  but  of 
principle ;  and,  therefore,  when  a  similar 
proposition  was  made  in  1830  by  my  late 
right  hon.  Friend,  Sir  Robert  Grant,  I  re- 
sisted the  very  introduction  of  his  mea« 
sure;  and  on  other  occasions,  I  believe,  I 
have  opposed  thus,  in  liminet  &  concession 
which  seemed  to  admit  that  the  House 
might  consistently  entertain  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  subject.  We  followed,  not  un- 
reasonably, a  different  line  in  respect  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which  was 
brought  in,  without  a  division,  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Youg- 
hal  (Mr.  Chisholm  Anstey).  There  it  was 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  propor- 
tion of  good  mixed  up  with  the  apparent 
evil  of  the  measure;  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, particularly  as  the  question, 
though  rejected  by  the  last  Parliament, 
was  new  to  many  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  we  did  not  refuse — at  least  we 
did  not  divide  against — the  Motion  for 
leave  to  bring  in  such  Bill,  so  that  the 
existing  House,  like  its  predecessor,  might 
see  the  proportion  of  good  and  of  evil  which 
possibly  might  be  found  involved  in  it.  But 
in  respect  to  the  present  measure,  we  are 
as  fully  acquainted — by  the  mere  terms  of 
the  notice  on  our  books — with  its  whole 
object  and  extent,  as  if  we  had  read  every 
line  of  the  Bill  in  which  it  is  to  bo  embo- 
died. To  my  apprehension  and  my  con- 
science, that  measure  is  unmixed  evil — 
evil  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences;  and, 
therefore,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
I  refuse,  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  any  the 
slightest  encouragement  to  its  adoption  by 
this  House.  The  measure  requires,  indeed, 
little  encouragement  from  any  one  else, 
when  it  has  secured  the  support  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently formidable  from  the  fact  that  he 
introduces  it.  Without  undervaluing  the 
talent  or  the  character  of  others  by  whom 
similar  propositions  have  heretofore  been 
made  (and  I  refer  especially  to  my  lament- 
ed Friend,  Sir  Robert  Grant,  the  original 
patron  of  the  measure),  it  is  evident  that 
the  present  attempt  is  far  more  alarming. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
subject  when  it  has  been  brought  forward 
by  a  Prime  Minister,  or  even  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Administration  of  the  day.  The 
constituents  of  the  noble  Lord,  who  ap- 
peared this  day  at  our  bar  with  their  peti- 
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tion,  through  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don, in  favour  of  what  they  call  the  eman- 
cipation of  their  fellow-citizens,  are  fully 
aware  of  the  advantage  which  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case  secure  to  their 
ohject;  and  they  use  the  prestige  accor- 
dingly. They  hail  with  especial  joy  the 
advocacy  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, one  of  their  own  representatives,  in 
favour  of  another  of  their  representatives, 
the  organ  of  the  Jews  in  England,  as  a 
signal  augury  of  their  approaching  triumph. 
Yet  while  1  fully  admit — for  no*  one  is  less 
willing  than  I  am  to  depreciate  either  the 
talents  or  the  character  of  the  nohle  Mover 
— that  the  proposition  which  he  has  now 
adopted  is  far  more  formidahle  hecause  he 
has  adopted  it,  than  it  ever  was  in  any 
other  hands,  even  now  my  nohle  Friend 
is  as  yet,  I  trust,  unprepared  to  state  that 
he  tenders  his  Bill  on  the  part  of  a  united 
Cabinet.  Unless  public  rumour  be  more 
than  usually  incorrect,  I  do  not  think  that 
my  noble  Friend  can  state  that  he  is  sup- 
ported in  his  measure  by  all  his  Colleagues 
in  both  Houses;  and,  therefore,  I  indulge 
the  hope  that  it  may  still  be,  even  here, 
**  an  open  question."  At  all  events,  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  has  not  yet  been 
pledged  in  its  favour ;  and  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  has  been  silent  in  respect 
to  this  great  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  country.  My  noble  Friend  expatiates 
on  the  personal  merits  of  the  parties  on 
whose  behalf  he  pleads — he  talks  of  their 
peaceful  subjection  to  the  laws,  their  in- 
dustry, their  benevolence  to  those  of  other 
creeds  as  well  as  to  those  of  their  own.  It 
is  not  ray  object  now — it  never  has  been  on 
any  former  occasion — to  deny  the  merits  of 
the  Jews  who  are  in  England.  I  do  not 
contradict  the  noble  Lord's  assertions;  but 
I  contend  that  these  merits  of  the  Jews  in 
England  are  neither  so  exclusive  or  so 
predominating  as  to  justify  the  claim  which 
is  made  on  their  behalf.  They  may  be  in 
commerce,  whether  high  or  low,  as  honest 
and  as  industrious  as  our  Christian  bre- 
thren; they  may  bear  as  high  a  character 
for  fair  dealing — they  may  deserve  it  as 
justly;  they  may  be  as  benevolent  to  all 
men  as  Christians  ought  to  be — my  single 
proposition  is,  tliat  they  are  not  more  la- 
borious, more  charitable  in  proportion  to 
their  means,  than  many  other  classes, 
to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  existing 
constitution  denies  the  right  of  sitting 
in  this  House,  and,  thereby,  of  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  governing  power  of 
England ;     and,    therefore,    that   in    fa- 


vour of  these  men,  who  are  not  the  only 
ones  in  England  possessed  of  good  ohar- 
acters,  the  Christian  constitution  of  Eng- 
land ought  not,  necessarily  and  of  right— 
for  the  sake  of  their  personal  and  indiri- 
dual  qualities — ^to  be  fundamentally  sacti* 
ficed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  property 
qualification  :  how  many  respectable  men 
are  there  who  have  not  SOOe.  a  year,  and 
thereby  are  not  qualified  to  sit  here  as  re- 
presentatives of  boroughs?  How  many 
more  who  have  not  6002.  a  year,  and, 
therefore,  are  not  qualified  to  sit  here  as 
representatives  of  counties  ?  And,  there- 
fore, when  my  noble  Friend  uses  such  lan- 
guage as  this,  which  I  took  down  from  hia 
lips  this  evening,  ''Every  Englishman  is 
entitled  to  every  honour  and  advantage 
which  his  country  can  afford,"  he  proyes 
too  much  for  his  more  immediate  ohject  in 
favour  of  the  Jews;  unless  he  be  prepared 
to  go  much  farther,  and  to  remove,  not 
merely  all  qualifications  as  to  age,  char- 
acter, and  property,  in  respect  to  a  share 
in  the  government  of  England,  but,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  endeavour  to  show,  all  the 
sanctions  of  oaths  also.  Again,  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  Mr.  Macaulay,  whom  1  regret 
to  be  allowed  to  name,  inasmuch  as  I  re- 
gret that  he  is  not  at  present  one  of  our 
number,  used  in  my  hearing  on  a  former 
occasion  the  phrase,  *'  All  privation  is 
punishment;*'  Why,  if  such  be  so,  why 
do  you  punish  the  copyholder  ?  Why,  if 
such  be  BO,  do  you  punish  the  freeholder  of 
395.  per  annum  ?  Another  of  my  friends, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  laborious  of 
the  constitutional  antiquaries  of  England, 
tells  me,  that,  in  a  free  representative  State, 
the  absence  of  a  share  in  the  **  capacity  of 
representation"  is  disparagement ;  that 
any  disparagement  is  degradation ;  and 
that  all  degradation  is  persecution.  Alas  ! 
again  I  say,  alas  !  for  the  copyholder; — 
alas  !  for  the  poorer  freeeh older; — alas  ! 
for  the  honest  man,  whoso  labour  is  hia 
only  property;  all  disparaged,  degraded, 
and  persecuted  by  the  constitution,  even 
the  reformed  constitution,  of  England. 
The  answer  to  all  is  easy.  Power  is  no 
man's  right :  it  is  distributed  by  the 
State  to  each  in  conventional  proportions, 
or  denied  to  some  altogether,  and  given 
largely  to  others,  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  some  original  supreme  authority; 
and  in  our  own  country — from  the  first 
day  of  its  constitutional  existence  to  the 
present — opinions,  as  well  as  age  and  pro- 
perty, have  been  considered  essentia  in 
respect  to  the  capacity  of  governing  Bug- 
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land.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the  absence 
of  power  is  •*  a  disability,"  (of  which  any 
one  has  a  right  to  complain,)  as  that  the 
presence  of  such  and  such  qualifications  is 
the  evidence  of  **  the  ability*' — imperfect 
at  the  best,  but  still  the  constitutional 
ability — which  the  original  supreme  power 
of  the  State  has  required  for  the  discharge 
of  specific  functions.  So  much,  then,  for 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  tny  noble 
Friend,  that  the  negation  of  power  is  pun- 
ishment. I  deny  it  on  general  principles; 
I  deny  it  on  the  practice  of  every  civil  so- 
ciety in  the  world;  I  deny  it,  emphatically, 
on  the  precedent  and  the  authority  of  the 
constitution  of  England,  which  no  more 
punishes  Jews  than  it  punishes  copy- 
holders. The  real  question  at  issue  be- 
tween us  this  day  is  not,  however,  whether 
a  particular  class,  the  Jews  in  the  present 
instance,  shall,  or  shall  not,  be  admitted  to 
a  certain  definite  object  of  political  power  : 
the  real  question  to-day  is  not  between 
Christians  and  Jews;  but  between  Chris- 
tians and  Non-christians;  between  those 
who  hold  our  common  Christianity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  on  the  other  hand  who 
in  any  form  deny  it,  or  to  any  extent  exe- 
crate it;  between  those  "  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians''  on  the  one 
side,  and  Jews,  Mahomedans,  Bramins, 
Parsees  on  the  other  side — according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  hen.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  a  few  nights  ago  — 
'*  however  ridiculous,  absurd,  or  cruel  their 
rites  may  be."  These  were  his  words; 
and  I  wish  the  noble  Mover  of  the  present 
resolution,  when  he  talks  of  removing  the 
disabilities  of  the  Jews  as  *'  the  last  rem- 
nant of  intolerance,"  and  I  wish  the  House, 
and  I  wish  the  country,  to  see  to  what  ex- 
tent the  principle  of  his  measure  is  legiti- 
mately to  be  carried.  In  plain  English, 
the  same  principle  on  which  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Jew  is  claimed  to-day,  will 
admit  to-morrow  every  subject  among  the 
hundred  and  forty  millions  who  own  the 
Queen's  authority,  whatever  be  his  creed, 
or  no  creed — if  by  any  means  he  can  in- 
duce any  constituency  in  England  to  elect 
him.  Why,  the  very  gentleman  whom 
we  saw  in  his  turban  under  the  gallery 
three  or  four  evenings  ago,  Range  Ba- 
pojee,  the  vakeel  of  the  late  Rajah  of 
Sattara,  might  as  fitly  take  his  place 
amongst  us  as  the  Jew — or  at  all  events 
the  gentleman  with  the  peaked  cap,  the 
Parsee  from  Bombay,  Manochjee  Cursetjee, 
whom  we  all  remember  in  England  two  or 
three  years  ago,  might  claim  to  represent 


the  shipping  interest  of  his  country,  or  the 
cotton  interest,  or  the  sugar  interest;  and 
as  such  might  deal  with  the  most  precious 
deposit  of  the  constitution  of  England,  its 
Church  and  its  Christianity,  exactly  as  one 
who  has,  at  all  events,  pledged  himself 
on  the  Gospels  to  discharge  his  duty  on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian — ^might  pre- 
sume to  do.  If  the  House  be  prepared 
to  sanction  this  principle,  let  the  country 
know  it;  let  our  constituents  be  told  that 
we  throw  to  the  winds  all  the  securities 
which  we  possess  for  even  the  nominal  pro- 
fession of  the  Gospel  among  those  to  whom 
hereafter  we  entrust  the  chief  government 
of  England;  and  let  the  decision  be  fairly 
taken  on  the  question — not  whether,  as 
has  been  said,  some  four,  or  five,  or  at  the 
most  six  Jews  shall  take  their  places 
within  the  bar — all  *'  honourable  men" — 
but  whether,  by  their  admission — by  alter- 
ing our  Christian  oath  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
mitting them — we  do  not  practically  open 
the  door  to  every  other  man  who  has  money 
enough — since  you  still  uphold  the  require- 
ment  of  a  property  qualification,  whatever 
else  you  abandon — ^to  obtain  within  these 
walls  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Christian  people  of  England.  All  this  is 
not  merely  the  half-unwilling  admission  of 
many;  it  is  the  glory  of  some.  The  noble 
Lord's  constituents,  the  Corporation  of  the 
city  of  London,  whose  petition  was  read  at 
the  table  this  afternoon,  claim  in  substance 
a  seat  in  this  House  for  any  one  whom  they 
may  think  fit  to  elect.  **  The  choice  of  his 
fellow-citizens"  is,  according  to  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitution,  his  only  and 
all-sufficient  qualification;  and  if  any  one 
can  find  a  borough  willing  to  send  him, 
he  is  ipso  facto  fit  to  be  sent.  Now  my 
answer  to  all  this  is — it  may  be  right,  or 
it  may  be  wrong;  but  it  is  not  the  English 
constitution  of  to-day,  nor  is  it  consistent 
with  the  constitution  as  it  existed  at  any 
time  since  England  has  been  a  nation. 
The  same  learned  and  estimable  antiquary 
to  whom  I  have  already  adverted,  tells  me, 
indeed,  that  this  empire  has  no  religion. 
He  explains  this  doctrine,  partly  from  cer- 
tain acts  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
partly  from  the  extension  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Crown  of  England  over  so 
many  millions  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
our  faith,  and  who  either  profess  the  creed 
of  the  False  Prophet,  or  are  idolaters  in 
every  conceivable  form  and  fashion.  My 
answer  is,  that  so  long  as  every  person 
bearing  any  share  in  the  government  of 
this  country,  from  the  Queen  on  the  Throne, 
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down,  through  the  two  Houses,  to  the  offi- 
cers of  Her  Majesty's  household,  must  all 
profess  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  testify  it 
by  an  appeal  to  His  Gospel,  the  religion  of 
this  country  is  **  Christianity;"  and  we 
have  not  yet  been  ashamed  of  professing 
His  faith.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  theory  of  an  abstract  antiquary,  the 
House  ought  to  know  how  a  Jew,  writing  at 
this  moment  as  a  partisan  in  favour  of  my 
noble  Friend's  measure,  designates  this 
country,  and  denies  already  its  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  Christian  nation.  I 
refer  to  a  pamphlet  sent  to  me  this  day, 
(and,  I  presume,  sent  equally  to  every  other 
Member,)  entitled,  •*  Ought  Baron  de 
Bothschild  to  Sit  in  Parliament?*^  in 
which  the  author,  a  physician.  Dr.  Bar- 
nard Van  Oven,  coolly  and  deliberately  as- 
serts, (I  am  quoting  his  very  words,  in  p. 
25,)  **  This  is  not  a  Christian  country; 
and  Christianity  is  not  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  constitution.**  Now,  for  the  present, 
I  postpone  the  consideration,  how  far, 
in  abstract  theory,  his  assertion  may  bo 
admitted,  with  or  without  qualification — 
though  I  have  already  denied  it,  with  as 
perfect  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  my 
own  denial,  in  the  existing  state  of  English 
law,  as  I  could  deny  any  proved  error  in 
respect  to  the  facts  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land— and  I  confine  myself  to  the  consi- 
deration, (and  I  implore  the  House  faith- 
fully to  pause  and  to  consider,)  how  far,  if 
Christianity  be  dear  to  them,  they  will  en- 
trust any  fraction  of  its  future  influence  in 
this  empire  to  the  care  of  such  a  man,  or 
of  any  of  those  who  hold  his  unhappy  ab- 
horrence of  the  Gospel.  Be  it  so  that 
Christianity  is  not  the  religion  of  the  na- 
tion; still  if  you,  as  the  House  of  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  United  Kingdom,  do, 
collectively,  regard  it  to  be  true — if  in 
your  individual  characters  you  still  regard 
it  as  the  only  ground  of  your  own  hope  of 
salvation,  do  not,  I  implore  you,  lessen  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel,  by  withdrawing 
the  necessity  of  the  national  profession  of 
tljat  Gospel  among  us.  For  what  is  likely, 
I  ask,  to  be  the  animus  and  spirit  of  the 
man,  when  ho  shall  get  into  this  House, 
who,  even  before  entering  it,  and  when  he 
is  a  candidate  for  our  good  opinion,  can- 
not refrain  from  making  a  statement  which 
is  an  insult  alike  to  our  sense  and  our  feel- 
ings? When  admitted  here,  will  ho  not 
endeavour  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  his 
own  declaration,  and  will  he  not  labour  to 
fetter  and  degrade  the  Christianity  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  check  and  neutralise  the  in- 


fluence of  its  Church?     And  do  I  blame 
him  for  this?     No;  he  is  consistent  with 
his  own  conviction  '*  that  our  faith  is  a 
falsehood;"  but  I  blame  you,  who  are  wil* 
ling  to  give  him  the  power  which  be,  and 
those  of  his  misbelief,  will,  as  you  must 
know,  80  employ.     The  possession  of  the 
Gospel  ought  to  be  our  glory,  as  it  is  oar 
privilege :  but  the  Redeemer  God,  in  whom 
alone  we  trust,  is,  as  this  Jew  will  tell  us» 
a  **  crucified   impostor.*'      I  do  not  wil- 
lingly introduce  such   a  phrase,  even   to 
repudiate  it  with  shame  and  indignation: 
but  when  a  Jew  publishes  such  a  dialogue 
as  that  which  Dr.  Van  Oven  has  circulated 
amongst   us   this  morning,  and  when  he 
already  exults  in  the  assertion  that  we  are 
no  longer  "  a  Christian  country,"  those, 
who  feel  that  such  a  description  is  in  fact 
the  foundation  of   their    national  glory, 
may  well  pause  before  they  recognise  the 
contradiction  of  it  to  be  true,  and  give  any 
further  encouragement  to  the  Jew  or  to 
the  infidel.     The  Jewish  writer  who,  as  I 
have  already  quoted,  afiirms  that  England 
is  no  longer  "a  Christian  country,"  pro- 
ceeds  to  defend   his   proposition   on  tliis 
ground  already  taken  up  by  my  unnamed 
antiquary;  that  is  to  say,  that  since  the 
extension  of  the  dominion  of  England — 
since  England  ceased,  in  other  words,  to 
be  England   propef — since   England   has 
acquired   dominions  over  which   the   sun 
perpetually  shines — England  has  ceased  to 
be  a  Christian  country,  because,  amongst 
the  millions  who  are   subject  to  her  im- 
perial Crown — "  if  they  were  to  be  sorted 
into  religious  classes,  the  Mahomedans  or 
the  Hindoos,  I  believe,"  (as  says  Dr.  Van 
Oven,  in  his  pamphlet  of  to-day),  "  would 
be  the   most   numerous."     According  to 
that  proposition,  the  religion  of  a  country 
must  be  determined  by  that  of   the  nu- 
merical majority  subject  to  its  sway:  and 
the  religion  of  England  ought  to  be  that 
of  Bramah — a  proposition  so  extravagantly 
absurd,  that  I  ought  perhaps  to  apologise 
to  the  House  for  even  an  allusion  to  it; 
nor  should  I,  indeed,  have  alluded  to  it,  if 
the  grave  author  whom  I  have  quoted  had 
not   brought  it  forward  as  his  argument 
for  denying  that  England  is  any  longer  a 
Christian  country.     The  truth  is,  that  the 
doctrine  of   Dr.  Van  Oven  has  received 
more  encouragement,  even  in  this  House, 
than,  I  think,  was  intended;  for,  even  in 
this  House,  and  even  in  this  night,  phrases 
— in  relation  to  this  doctrine — ^have  been 
uttered,  which  are  incorrect  in  themselves, 
disparaging  to  the  truth,  and  calculated  to 
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give  a  species  of  support  to  the  Jew  as- 
sertion which  I  have  quoted;  for  did  not 
the  noble  Lord  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England,  when  referring  to  the  words 
which  he  proposed  to  expunge  from  our 
oath — in  favour  of  any  one  who  chooses  to 
have  them  expimged — namely,  the  words 
"  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,*'  (which 
words  we  regard  as  some  evidence  of  the 
Christianity  professed  by  our  Legislature,) 
assert,  that  **  the  Christian  character  of 
our  constitution  has  existed  only  since 
1829;'*  as  if,  because  those  words  were 
placed  in  their  actual  position  in  the  parti- 
cular oath  at  that  time,  the  Christian  char- 
acter of  the  Legislature  of  England  was 
then,  for  the  first  time,  and  in  that  way 
only,  professed  ?  Now,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  Christian  character  of  the  consti- 
tution and  Government  were  not  time- 
honoured,  were  not  co-£eval  with  our  ear- 
liest history — ^were,  on  the  contrary,  not 
more  than  eighteen  years  old — were,  in 
fact,  almost  of  yesterday — I  admit,  that, 
though  the  proof  would  not  in  itself  jus- 
tify or  even  palliate  the  proposed  altera- 
tion, it  would  deprive  us  of  the  right  of 
saying,  *'  you  are  taking  from  us  the  inhe- 
ritance of  our  ancestors,  and  are  sacri- 
ficing the  Christian  character  which  we 
claim  for  England  since  it  bore  that  name.  *' 
But  the  fact  is  not  so;  the  very  words 
**  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,**  appear, 
as  my  noble  Friend  himself  quoted,  in  a 
statute  (3  James  L  c.  iv.)  nearly  250  years 
old;  and,  more  than  this,  1  assert  fear- 
lessly before  every  constitutional  lawyer — 
and  I  challenge  my  noble  Friend  the 
Prime  Minister,  himself  already  distin- 
guished as  an  historian,  and  1  challenge 
our  future  historian,  Mr.  Macaulay,  to  deny 
the  assertion,  that,  until  the  changes  of 
the  last  two  or  thee  years,  never  was  of- 
fice conferred  in  this  country,  or  public  duty 
undertaken,  in  cases  where  the  sanction 
of  an  oath  was  required,  unless  such  oath 
were  taken  in  words  applicable  to  Chris- 
tians only,  or  upon  symbols  regarded  as 
sacred  by  Christians  exclusively.  If  this 
be  so,  if  I  can  prove  this,  I  am  justified 
in  saying,  that,  up  to  a  recent  period,  all 
power,  and,  up  to  the  present  day,  all  the 
supreme  power  of  legislation,  has  in  this 
realm  of  England  been  confined  to  those 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians. 
I  am  not,  for  the  moment,  entering  into 
the  merits  of  this  position;  I  am  merely 
asserting  the  fact.  And  even  if  my  noble 
Friend  should  have  pigeon-holes  full  of  con- 
stitutions for  other  parts  of  the  world — ^if 


he  should  not  be  so  sensible  of  the  valne 
of  our  own  constitution  as  to  be  willing  to 
establish  it  everywhere  else — if  he  were 
dealing  with  any  other  country  than  our 
home,  England — if  he  were  dealing  with 
Nova  Zembla,  or  with  Kamschatka>—  [An 
Hon.  Member  :  Or  New  Zealand.]  I  have 
cautiously  abstained  from  an  allusion  to 
New  Zealand;  I  believe  that  we  shall  not 
soon  again  have  another  constitution  for 
New  Zealand — if  the  Prime  Minister  were 
dealing  with  newly  discovered  countries,  he 
might  say,  with  less  objection,  though  he 
would  still,  as  I  think,  be  very  wrong  in 
saying,  **  I  will  have  perfect  equality  here 
among  all  forms  of  worship,  and  among 
those  who  have  none — 1  will  not  have  the 
Gospels  as  the  book  on  which  an  oath  is 
to  be  taken — I  will  have  no  Christian 
obligations;  a  man  shall  make  a  '  gentle- 
manlike' declaration,  as  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  France,  without  reference  to 
God  or  Gospel,  and  still  less  without  any 
reference  to  cross  or  crucifix,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  sanctifying  an  oath.  I 
will  be  content  with  his  saying,  '  I  will  be 
faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria;*  and,  whether  be 
possesses  property  of  300?.  a  year,  or  of 
6002.  a  year,  or  be  a  total  bankrupt,  be  is 
in  my  judgment  equally  eligible  for  every 
trust  of  power."  All  this  I  can  under- 
stand, however  I  might  reprobate  it,  or 
deplore  it,  even  in  its  application  to  a 
newly  explored  portion  of  ^e  globe;  but 
I  resist  it  here;  1  deny  your  right  to  intro- 
duce these  doctrines  here :  for  here  is 
Christian  England — ^here  we  have  a  Chris- 
tian constitution — ^here  we  all  profess  our- 
selves at  least  to  be  Christians;  and,  in 
the  face  of  our  country  and  the  world, 
record  it  on  the  book  of  God's  gospel. 
And  I  repeat  it,  that  I  defy  the  col- 
lected researches  of  the  two  historians, 
my  noble  and  my  right  hon.  Friends,  to 
produce  any  instance  in  the  annals  of 
our  country  from  the  time  of  Alfred  to 
that  of  Praise-God  Barebones — from  the 
time  of  Praise-God  Barebones  to  the  Re- 
volution— ^from  the  Revolution  to  the  pre- 
sent day — in  which  an  oath  of  legislative 
power  was  ever  taken  except  on  some 
Christian  symbol.  By  every  such  oath, 
then,  the  Jew  was  excluded;  and  by  every 
such  oath,  power  in  this  Christian  land 
was  confined  to  those  who  professed  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Elder 
the  oath  was  in  these  terms,  **  I  swear  by 
the  Lord,  before  whom  this  relic  is  holy." 
In  later  but  still  very  early  days^  the  oath 
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was,  ''  Juro,  tanctis  sacrosanctis  Christi 
Evangeliis."  And,  therefore,  even  if  the 
precise  words  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian"  did  not  preclude  the  entrance 
of  a  Jew,  or  other  unbeliever,  within  these 
walls,  the  book  of  the  Gospels,  or  some 
other  symbol,  applying  to  the  conscience 
of  a  professing  Christian,  as  such,  equally 
excluded  every  professed  enemy  of  the 
Gospel  from  bearing  a  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Christian  England,  or  taking  a 
share  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  its 
Church.  But,  says  my  noble  Friend,  your 
Christian  oaths  did  not  exclude  from  office 
such  a  man  as  David  Hume,  or  from  this 
House  such  a  man  as  Edward  Gibbon  ; 
and,  therefore,  they  are  valueless  as  pro- 
tecting the  Christianity  of  England  from 
the  assaults  of  unbelievers.  I  admit  his 
two  facts  with  grief:  ho  might  have  quoted 
a  third,  a  man  of  higher  political  influ- 
ence, a  former  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  the  same  age.  Sir  Francis  Dash- 
wood;  they  lived  in  a  period,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  worst  in  English  history;  but 
probably,  even  they  never  did  or  said  any- 
thing in  this  House,  which  impugned  the 
Christian  character  of  the  Legislature,  as 
such :  on  the  contrary,  indeed,  my  noble 
Friend  says,  they  belonged  to  a  Govern- 
ment specially  distinguished  for  its  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrine  of  **  Church  and 
King.**  But  because  some  few  men,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  century,  of  whom  it 
might  perhaps  be  said  that  they  were  infi- 
dels in  their  lives  and  writings,  had  found 
seats  in  this  House,  was  it  reasonable  to 
assert,  as  the  practical  conclusion,  that, 
therefore,  the  national  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  part  of  the  supreme  Legis- 
lature of  the  country  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn ?  In  a  free  representative  consti- 
tution like  that  of  England,  out  of  some 
558  in  the  last  century,  and  658  in  the 
present,  who  in  each  new  Parliament 
have  entered  this  House  (the  aggregate 
number  of  all  who  in  that  period  have  had 
seats  amounting  probably  to  more  than 
6,000  individuals),  it  is  too  much  to  be 
feared  that  some  have  been  elected,  of 
whom  it  might  be  said  that  they  were  des- 
titute alike  of  all  public  and  private  mo- 
rality; but,  admitting  the  fact  in  its  fullest 
extent,  is  this  a  sufficient  ground  for  blot- 
ting from  the  statutes  of  the  realm  the 
solemn  declaration  which  every  one  on  en- 
tering this  House  is  still  required  to  make, 
namely,  that  he  will  discharge  his  duties 
"  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ?  "  The 
most  solemn  of  our  proceedings — that  with 


which  we  commence  the  business  of  everj 
day — is  prayer;  asking  God's  blessing  on 
us,  through  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  words  of 
the  petition  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  I  had  this  evening  the  honour  of 
presenting  to  the  House,  how  can  our  new 
associates,  if  the  noble  Lord  shall  unbap- 
pily  be  able  to  introduce  them,  join  us  m 
these  acts  ?  Without  judging  my  breth- 
ren, I  should,  I  am  sure,  justly  expose  my- 
self to  ridicule,  if  I  expressed  my  belief 
that  any  Jew  could,  without  awful  blas- 
phemy towards  God,  or  deliberate  mockery 
towards  his  fellow-men,  unite  in  those 
supplications,  "  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us, 
Christ  have  mercy  upon  us."  I  will  not 
pursue  this  subject;  it  is  enough  for  me  to 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  House, 
thus  passingly,  to  it ;  but  I  have  said 
enough  to  justify  me  in  pausing  here,  and 
asking  the  House  whether,  if  such  be  the 
mode  of  admitting  the  Jews  within  these 
walls,  and  such  be  the  first  consequences 
of  the  measure,  its  counterbalancing  ad- 
vantages are  worth  the  cost — even  in  the 
cooler  judgment  of  its  friends?  The 
Prime  Minister,  indeed,  has  urged  conces- 
sion on  the  ground  of  liberality  as  well  as 
of  justice;  and  has  said,  **  The  Jews  are 
only  30,000,  or  at  most  40,000  in  number; 
and  what  harm  can  it  do  you  to  admit 
such  a  fraction  into  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  V*  He 
says,  referring  to  the  demonstrations  of 
physical  force  made  elsewhere  by  others 
to  claim  what  they  called  their  emancipa- 
pation,  **  These  men,  the  Jews,  are  power- 
less in  that  respect;  but  do  not,  because 
they  are  powerless,  refuse  them  their  due 
share  in  the  constitution  of  England;  do 
not  yield  everything  to  fear,  and  nothine 
to  justice.**  Lot  me  answer  at  once,  witn 
me  numbers  have  never  constituted  an 
clement  in  the  consideration  of  this  class 
of  questions.  I  would,  as  I  stated  at  the 
time,  have  granted  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  if  I  had  thought  them  founded  in 
justice,  though  they  had  been  urged  by  no 
more  than  ten  poor  men;  I  would  have  re- 
fused them,  as  I  did  endeavour  to  refuse 
them,  believing  them  to  be  unfounded  in 
justice,  when  they  were  demanded  by  mil- 
lions. And,  therefore,  the  fewness  of  the 
Jews  is  with  me  no  more  an  argument 
now,  in  respect  to  the  present  measure, 
than  the  numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
constituted  my  argument  in  their  favour 
eighteen  years  ago;  since  in  every  consti- 
tution, the  distribution  of  power,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  discretional  on  the  part  of 
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the  supreme  authority,  and  is  given  or 
withheld,  in  reference  to  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  whole  State,  without  any  indi- 
vidual suhject  having  any  original  and  in- 
dependent right  to  a  share.     If  this  he  so, 
though  the  amount  of  numhers  would  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  justice  or  no 
justice,  the  amount  of  numhers  did  mate- 
rially affect  a  question  of  expediency;  and 
it  might,  or  might  not,  he  expedient  to 
grant  a  privilege  which  would  satisfy  many, 
while  it  would  dissatisfy  a  few;  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  he  very  inexpe- 
dient to  grant  such  privilege,  when  the 
result  would  he  reversed,  and  the  conces- 
sion would  dissatisfy,  alienate,  and  exas- 
perate  many,   while  it  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  few  only.      And  this  is  the  pre- 
sent case;  you  gratify  a  few,  with    the 
certainty  of  displeasing   millions.     I  can 
assure  the  Government,  that,  though  the 
measure  has  not  as  yet  called  forth  that 
multitude  of  petitions  which  its  importance 
will  ultimately  produce — while  yet  the  two 
Universities  and  several  influential  hodies 
have  nevertheless  already  expressed  their 
strong  convictions  against  it^ — there  is  a 
deep  and  growing  feeling  in  the  country  of 
dislike  and  of  resistance  to  the  measure. 
The  question  at  issue  is  a  practical  Eng- 
lish question  —  How  much  of  the  existing 
profession  of  Christianity  in  this  land  you 
will  aholish  for  the  sake  of — what  ? — the 
admission  of  a  Jew  into  this  House  ?    Two 
or  three  years  ago,  I  ventured  to  describe 
a  Bill,  then  on  our  table,  as  ''  a  Bill  to 
enable  David  Salomons,  Esq.,  to  become 
an  alderman  of  London" — the  Bill  which 
my  noble  Friend  now  desires  to  introduce 
might,  in  like  manner,  be  entitled,  "  a  Bill 
to  enable  the  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  to 
become  a  Member  of  this  House."     More 
than  one  Jew,  indeed,  would  probably  be 
gratified  and  privileged  by  the  success  of 
the   noble   Lord's  proposition  ;    but  how 
small  would  be  the  proportion  pleased  or 
benefited,  in  proportion  to   the  numbers 
disquieted  and  alarmed  !     If,  indeed,  we 
looked  to  the  full  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple now  advocated,  the  numbers  whom 
we  might  thus  permit  to  legislate  for  the 
nation  and  Church  of  England,  would  not 
be  few;  but  even  limiting  our  considera- 
tion to  the  single  proposition  now  before 
us,  a  small  number,  so  introduced,  might 
not  be  ineffective,  even  as  to  numbers,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  representation  of 
England.     At  all  events,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  higher  objects,  you  annihilate  your 
present  security  for  the  open  and  unchal- 


lenged profession  of  Christianity  within 
these  walls,  when  you  remove  the  solemn 
declaration,  "  I  will  discharge  my  duties 
as  a  Christian,"  from    the  engagement 
which  every  one  at  this  day  contracts 
when  he  enters  this  House  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  people  of  England.    My  noble 
Friend  says,  "I  remove  but  little;  I  re- 
move only  what  is  at  the  fag-end  of  the 
oath."     I  heard  his  words  with  pain: 
every  part  of  every  oath  is  bound  together 
by  the  awful  words  which  really  form  its 
close,  namely,  '<  So  help  me  God:"  and, 
though  these  words  are  few,  yet,  connect- 
ed as  they  are,  with  the  other  words  **  on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  they  have 
hitherto  been  held  sufficient  to  prevent  any 
open  and  irreverent    non-Christian   from 
touching  our  most  sacred  interests.  Hence- 
forth, if  the  proposed  Bill  shall  unhappily 
pass,  every  one  will  be  at  liberty,  so  far  as 
law  is   concerned,  in  using  his  privilege 
here  to  the  open  contempt  of  Christianity, 
however  much  for  a  time  he  may  be  with- 
held by  the  courtesies  of  civil  life.    I  have 
already  admitted  in  substance  that  the 
proposed  measure  is  not  actually  a  de- 
thronement of  the   Christianity  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  no  man  will  venture  to  rise  in 
his  place  and    deny  my  position,   that, 
henceforth,  the  Legislature  will  hold,  as  a 
principle  of  the  theory  of  the  national  re- 
presentation, '*  that  it  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic and  national  indifference,  whether  our 
rulers,  or  any  portion  of  them,  be  Chris- 
tians or  non- Christians."     This  is  enough 
for  my  argument ;  and  far  too  much  for 
my  comfort,  in  looking  at  this  proposition 
and  its   consequences.      For,  among  its 
consequences,  will  too  surely  be  the  ex- 
periment never  hitherto  tried  in  this  coun- 
try— never  tried  in  the  great  histories  of 
the  ancient  world  —  never  tried  in  modem 
Europe,  till  the  experiment  of  the  French 
Revolution  —  namely,   whether   you    can 
safely  bind  a  people  and  its  sovereign  and 
its  legislature    together  without    solemn 
oaths — without  invoking  God's  blessing  on 
the  union  and  its  obligations.     I  am  quite 
aware  that  this  does  not  touch,  and  has  not 
for  a  long  period  touched,  the  question  as  to 
judicial  oaths,  especially  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings, which,  in  every  civilised  nation, 
I  believe,  at  present,  have  admitted — at 
least  do  now  admit — every  man  to  take  an 
oath  according  to  his  own  forms,  that  is, 
according  to  his  own  sense  of  its  binding 
force  ;  inasmuch  as  the  peace  and  the  se- 
curity of  society,  in  life  and  property,  re- 
quire this ;  but  this  has  been  little  held 
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in  respect  to  the  grant  of  privilege  and 
power;  and  publicly,  in  respect  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  principle  in  the  abstract,  this, 
I  think,  is  the  first  country  in  which,  with- 
out a  revolution,  the  change  has  ever  been 
proposed.  And  for  whom  is  it  now  pro- 
posed in  England?  For  some  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  strangers !  For  some, 
whose  very  names  and  titles  prove  them  to 
be  un-English.  For  those,  who,  as  I  be- 
lieve, never  can  be  English.  My  noble 
Friend  touched  lightly  upon  this  point, 
**  that  the  Jews  are  a  separate  nation  from 
ourselves,  and  from  every  other  people  on 
earth."  I  will  soon  proceed  to  notice  this 
point  more  directly;  but  in  the  first  in- 
stance I  may  assert,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  two  centuries  ago  there 
was  not  one  single  Jew  in  this  realm  of 
England ;  that  they  came  in,  drop  by  drop, 
preserving  their  own  inherent  and  insoluble 
character.  Did  we  invite  them  ? — did  they 
come  in  for  our  convenience? — did  they 
not  come  in  for  their  own  ? — does  any  one 
injure  them  ? — does  any  one  insult  them  ? 
— does  any  one  now  **  spit  on  their  gaber- 
dine?*'—do  they  not  enjoy  every  social 
protection  ? — do  they  not  live  in  all  luxury  ? 
—does  any  one  envy  them  the  wealth  which 
they  gain  among  us  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  they  claim  from  us  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Christian  character  of  our  constitu- 
tion, for  the  sake  of  admitting  them  to  a 
share  in  governing  us  ? — can  they  ever,  as 
true  Jews,  be  amalgamated  with  us  ? — are 
they  not  always,  necessarily  and  intrinsi- 
cally, a  separate  people  ?  I  remember  in 
this  House  an  expression  from  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  Dr.  Lushington, 
recognising  incidentally  the  prevading  truth 
of  the  nationality — the  mysterious  nation- 
ality— of  the  Hebrew  people.  He  observed, 
casually,  **if  a  Jew  be  married  according 
to  the  rites  of  his  nation  ;"  and  when  my 
late  valued  Friend,  Sir  Robert  Grant,  had 
advocated  the  case  of  the  Jews  in  England 
before  this  House,  he  received  as  his  re- 
ward —  and,  lest  there  be  a  mistake,  I 
say  his  only  reward  —  an  address  from 
Jews  in  Mannheim,  in  Heidelberg,  and 
elsewhere,  as  citizens  of  one  nation,  thank- 
ing him  for  what  he  had  done  for  Jews  in 
England.  I  recollect  the  first  sentence  of 
the  address  of  Mr.  Hart,  a  Jew,  which  I 
have  already,  I  think,  quoted  on  a  former 
occasion — **  I  feel  myself  called  upon  as  a 
member  of  an  ancient  and  oppressed  peo- 
ple;"— at  all  events,  I  remember  to  have 
quoted,  though  not  in  the  hearing  of  many 
iu  the  present  House  of  Commons,  and, 


therefore,  perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
repeat  it,  a  celebrated  passage  from  the 
writings  of  the  Rabbi  Crooll — a  great  con. 
troversialist,  let  me  add,  against  Christi- 
anity— who  resided  as  a  teacher  of  He- 
brew in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
who  published  a  dialogue  between  himself 
and  one  of  the  ambitious  office-seekiDg 
Jews  in  England,  in  which  is  this  pas- 
sage : — 

"  Brother,  you  are  mistaken  greatly;  you  are 
no  Englishman ;  though  born  in  England,  you 
are  no  more  than  a  foreigner.  You  have  no  home 
in  this  land,  nor  in  any  other  country.  Are  you 
not  a  Jew  ?  " 

My  noble  Friend  the  Prime  Minister  can 
hardly,  I  think,  deny  the  force  of  this  evi- 
dence to  the  still  subsisting  and  indissolu- 
ble nationality  of  the  Jews,  and  the  unfit- 
ness of  endeavouring  to  make  them,  while 
they  continue  Jews,  the  fellow-citizens  of  a 
Christian  people,  having  indeed  a  share  in 
a  lordship  over  us ;  but  at  all  events  I  can 
quote  an  opinion  to  the  same  effect,  which 
my  noble  Friend,  as  the  biographer  aa 
well  as  the  descendant  of  the  personage 
who  uttered  it,  will  not  regard  as  entirely 
unworthy  of  the  consideration  of  his  coun- 
try in  any  age.  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
the*  Minister  Duke,  spoke  of  the  Jews,  in 
1753,  as  foreigners — 

**  Whose  latest  posterity,  while  they  contin«e 
Jews,  will  continue  to  he,  and  will  consider  them- 
selves, as  a  people  quite  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  ancient  people  of  this  island."* 

I  need  not  ask,  were  the  Jews  the  heredi- 
tary inhabitants  of  this  our  England  ?  were 
they  contemporary  with  the  Saxon  race, 
or  with  the  Norman  race,  or  did  they  come 
in  with  our  Scottish  brethren?  No,  Sir^ 
I  repeat  it,  the  remostest  ancestors  of  the 
present  generation  of  Jews  came  into  Eng- 
land less  than  200  years  ago ;  they  came 
here  for  their  own  profit,  for  their  own 
convenience;  they  sought  protection,  and 
they  found  it ;  they  sought  the  means  of 
wealth,  and  they  obtained  it;  but  ther 
made  no  terms  by  which  they  then  claimed, 
and  we  agreed  to  grant,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  them  political  power,  and  a  share 
in  the  government  of  England,  we  would 
alter  the  rules  and  forms  of  our  social  and 
civil  institutions,  and  erase  from  our  con- 
stitutional requirements  the  words  "  on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,**  to  please 
them,  or  their  children,  or  any  other  Jews 
in  the  world.  I  deny  then,  Sir,  the  ab- 
stract right  of  the  Jews  to  claim  the  privi- 
leges which  the  noble  Lord  asks  for  them. 

*  Parliamentaiy  History,  Vol.  xv.  p.  106. 
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1  deny  tLeir  conventional  right.  I  see 
the  evils  which  their  admission  may  add 
to  the  evils  already  existing  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Christian  and  Church  affairs 
hy  our  present  mixed  assemhly;  1  foresee, 
with  the  congregation  who  have  this  even- 
ing addressed  us  in  an  excellent  petition 
from  St.  Jude's  at  Liverpool,  that  Jew 
legislation  in  these  walls  will  he  a  new 
argument  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State;  I  deprecate  that  separation: 
and,  before  you  give  even  the  least  assent 
to  the  present  proposition,  I  call  upon  you 
to  pause.  You  are  doing,  by  your  vote  in 
favour  of  the  noble  Lord's  proposition, 
what  you  can  to  abolish  the  name  of 
"  Christian  "  from  your  proceedings;  you 
are  admitting  to  legislate  for  the  Church 
of  Christ  here  established  one  who  not 
only  is  not  a  member  of  that  Church — one 
who  not  only  has  no  sympathy  with  it— 
but  one  who  disbelieves  in  the  very  Christ 
on  whom  that  Church  is  founded;  that 
Christ,  whom  to  name  henceforth  with 
honour  in  this  House,  will  be  to  violate  the 
feelings  of  some  of  our  colleagues.  Never 
since  England  was  a  nation  has  it  ever 
been  other  than  a  Christian  nation,  mak- 
ing its  acts  and  its  oaths  reflect  a  Chris- 
tian character;  imperfectly  indeed,  but 
still  formally  and  publicly  professing  in  its 
Legislature  an  allegiance  to  Christ.  Here, 
then,  again,  I  call  upon  you  to  pause; 
and  do  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  fractional 
portion  of  civil  good,  renounce  so  much  of 
your  highest  obligations :  ere  it  be  too  late, 
before  you  give  your  consent  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  measure  fraught  with  such 
consequences,  I  implore  you — ^for  the  sake 
of  our  common  Christianity — to  pause. 

Mr.  W.  J.  FOX :  According  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  it  would  seem 
that  the  constitution  of  this  country  was 
Christian  and  exclusive.  To  him,  those 
terms  conveyed  an  utter  contradiction,  nor 
could  he  conceive  how  that  constitution  of 
which  it  could  be  with  truth  said  that  it 
was  Christian,  could  be  also  said  to  bo  ex- 
clusive. Those  great  moral  principles 
which  were  the  glory  of  Christianity  could 
not  be  exclusive,  because  they  were  in 
themselves  more  comprehensive  and  ex- 
pansive than  those  of  any  other  morality 
which  had  ever  come  upon  the  earth.  The 
great  law  to  which  the  noble  Lord  advert- 
ed, that  "  of  doing  to  others  as  wo  would 
they  should  do  unto  us,"  was  certainly  not 
exclusive;  but  in  its  comprehensive  scope 
taught  us  to  bear  in  mind  the  civil  disabili- 
ties which  were  imposed  on  our  Jewish 


fellow-subjects;  and  would  influence  us, 
supposing  wo  were  in  the  minority  instead 
of  the  majority,  and  in  the  performance 
of  civil  duties,  most  certainly  to  look  for 
rights  commensurate  with  those  duties. 
Nor  did  he  see  in  the  constitution  of  the 
country  itself,  anything  which  could  he  set 
up  as  modifying  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
What  had  been  the  whole  current  of  their 
legislation  of  late  years;  and  what  had 
been  its  great  and  leading  characteristic 
with  respect  to  the  diversity  of  religions 
and  sects  ?  Continually  to  open  and  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  the  constitution,  to 
spread  it  from  one  class  over  another. 
There  was  scarcely  an  instance  for  the 
last  century  and  a  half  of  anything  like 
exclusion  being  the  result  of  legislation. 
At  one  time,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  religions  professed  in  England  might 
be  said  to  be  identical ;  but  it  was  found 
impracticable  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment to  attempt  to  enforce  exclusion. 
The  attempt  renewed  in  after  years  pro- 
duced the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.;  and 
again  it  was  found  that  toleration  alone, 
and  no  universal  identity  of  reii|ion,  must 
be  the  principle  by  which  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  regulated.  The 
Toleration  Act  put  an  end  to  unity  even 
in  professions  of  religion.  The  orthodox 
Dissenters  were  let  in,  and  then  the  per- 
severing efforts  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
obliged  the  Legislature  to  make  similar 
concessions  to  them.  The  code  was  thus 
by  degrees  relaxed  until  the  Unitarians, 
who  had  been  excluded  in  previous  con- 
cessions, were  brought  within  the  pale  of 
the  constitution.  By  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  the  barriers 
between  Dissenters  and  the  representation 
of  the  people  were  thrown  down,  though 
they  had  before  that  time  managed  to  find 
their  way  into  the  House  by  means  of  an- 
nual Bills  of  indemnity.  Then  came  the 
great  measure  by  which  Roman  Catholics 
were  admitted  to  share  the  representation 
of  the  country;  and  from  that  day  up  to 
the  present  time,  the  same  principle  of 
toleration  and  relaxation  which  dictated 
those  measures  prevailed  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. Where  was  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  to  be  found,  if  not  in  the 
characteristic  features  of  legislative  enact- 
ments continued  through  succeeding  gen- 
erations? They  had  no  paper  constitu- 
tion, no  pigeon-hole  fabric  of  written  docu- 
ments. They  must  seek  it  in  the  great 
principles  which  evolved  themselves  in  the 
history  of  our  legislation.     If  they  were  to 
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take  the  definition  of  a  great  lawyer,  who, 
on  heing  asked  what  was  the  constitution, 
replied,  **  It  was  whatever  was  constitu- 
ted," they  would  find  it  a  most  fluctuating 
and  unsteady  guide.  But  if  they  looked 
for  it  where  alone  it  could  he  found,  they 
would  see  it  as  something — not  made  hy 
acts  or  statutes,  hut  a  principle  of  vitality 
growing  up  and  expanding  hy  degrees  into 
the  recognition  of  religious  freedom  and 
equality,  and  which,  developing  and  evolv- 
ing itself  through  our  legislation,  declared 
itself  to  he  the  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  hon.  Baronet,  it  seemed,  did 
not  consider  that  exclusion  was  punish- 
ment. There  might  he  a  class  of  men 
and  of  circumstances  in  which  the  proposi- 
tion held;  hut  it  was  scarcely  applicahle 
to  any  class  of  men  who  had  intelligence 
enough  to  ohtain,  and  moral  feeling  suffi- 
cient to  appreciate,  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  Whenever  any  class 
or  body  of  men  arrived  at  such  a  point, 
they  felt  the  wrong  of  having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  laws  hut  to  ohey  them;  and 
against  that  wrong  they  would  not  cease 
to  protest  until  they  were  placed  on  a  level 
with  their  fellow-subjects,  who  thus  be- 
came their  fellow-citizens.  But  the  argu- 
ment of  exclusivencss  was  one  which  could 
not  he  forced  into  detail  without  becoming 
suicidal.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  contended 
that  the  form  of  allegiance,  or  other  aflfir- 
mation,  had  been  always  administered  on 
some  Christian  symbol;  and  to  make  out 
his  case  the  hon.  Baronet  was  obliged  to 
look  for  his  Christianity  to  certain  **  re- 
liques,'*  which  at  other  times,  and  arguing 
on  a  different  subject,  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  have  treated  with  much  less  respect; 
and  in  which  he  would  then  have,  most 
probably,  seen  a  much  closer  connexion 
with  paganism  and  superstition  than  with 
that  which,  in  his  conscience,  he  could  not 
honour  with  the  name  of  Christianity.  But 
the  question  was  not  so  much  one  concern- 
ing religious  opinions,  as  one  deeply  con- 
nected with  civil  rights.  It  concerned 
much  more  nearly  the  civil  disabilities  of 
Christians,  than  it  concerned  the  Jews. 
The  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  would  in 
effect  go  to  remove  a  great  Christian  dis- 
ability from  the  electoral  body,  and  the 
constituencies  of  the  country.  The  ques- 
tion really  related  to  the  partial  disfran- 
chisement of  the  city  of  London,  and  might 
he  stated  thus — "Have  the  electors  a 
right  freely  to  choose  the  person  whom 
they  would  entrust  with  the  defence  of 


their  interests  in  the  House,  or  have  they 
no  such  right,  and  are  they  mistaken  in 
their  attempts  to  exercise  a  free  choice?" 
From  the  beginning  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment London  had  only  had  a  portion  of 
that  share  in  the  representation  which  had 
been  awarded  to  her  by  the  constitution, 
and  which  she  had  enjoyed  through   all 
preceding  Parliaments.     I  cannot  conceive 
(pursued  the  hon.   Member)  what    other 
description  can  be  appUed  than  that  of 
punishment  to  the  fact  that  the  city  of 
London  has  not  enjoyed  its  full  share  in 
the  formation  of  those  laws,  the  adminis- 
tration  of  which   is   so  important  to   all 
classes  of  their  fellow-subjects.     And  why  ? 
We  are  only  continuing,  you  say,  a  form, 
hut  that  form  must  come  into  oolhsion  with 
every  class  of  the  citizens  of  London;  yon 
are,  therefore,  by  the  continuation  of  that 
form,  inflicting  on  them  a  punishment  as 
much  as  if,  instead  of  a  negative  act,  it 
should  he  done  by  a  positive  procoedinff, 
in  the  shape  of  a  Bill  of  pains  and  pentu- 
ties,  brought  in  against  the  electors  of  the 
city  of  London,  to  force  some  particular 
individual  on  their  choice.     And  although 
this  diminution  of  their  share  in  the  privi- 
leges of  the  constitution  has  continued  but 
for  a  short  time,  is  it  to  supposed,  if  the 
House  gives  ear  to  the  arguments  lately 
addressed  to  it,  and  resolves  to  continue 
this  restriction — is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  city  of  London  will  confess  itself  in  the 
wrong,  will  retract   its  proceedings,  will 
deny  to  Baron  Rotchschild  the  honour  it 
has  awarded  him,  and  will  declare  that  he 
is  not  the  person  for  their  purpose,  as  thoy 
lately  declared  he  was?     I,   Sir,  do  not 
understand  the  citizens  of  London  if  they 
will  do  any  such  thing;  and  I  believe  that 
the  effect  and  the  use  of  the  forms  and 
phrases  by  which  that  exclusion  was  ac- 
comphshed,  would  only  be  to  stimulate  them 
to  persist  in  electing  and  re-electing  the 
man  of  their  choice.     I  know  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  this  House  too  well  to  suppose 
that  to  speak  of  a  collision  with  the  city  of 
London  would  in  itself  have  much  weight ; 
and  yet  there  has  always  been  something 
very  inexpedient  in  the  controversies  which 
have    arisen   between   the    representative 
body  and  the  bodies  represented.     I   do 
not  think  that  those  portions  of  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Commons  which  relate  to 
occurrences  of  this  kind  are  such  as  its 
Members  or  its  admirers  can  look  back  to 
with  most  pleasure.     This  House  entered 
into  a  contest  in  the  last  century,  not  with 
the  city  of  London,  but  with  the  county  of 
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Middlesex,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Wilkes 
and  Luttrell ;  and  although  the  county  of 
Middlesex  was  far  from  having  so  clear  a 
cause  to  uphold  or  so  worthy  a  champion 
to  support  as  the  city  of  London  has  now, 
yet  it  showed  a  determination  which  in  the 
end  proved  somewhat  embarrassing;  and  I 
believe  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
in  that  case  have  been  obliterated  from 
its  journals.  An  Irish  county,  at  a  later 
period,  threw  down,  as  it  were,  its  gaunt- 
let to  the  Legislature  by  the  return 
of  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell ;  and,  al- 
though he  was  considered  as  still  un- 
der the  ban  of  exclusion,  notwithstand- 
ing that  election,  yet  wo  all  know  the  re- 
sult, and  that  soon  the  scene  was  changed 
from  one  Roman  Catholic  member  ex- 
cluded, to  as  large  a  number  included  in 
this  House  as  the  constituencies  of  Irelai\jl 
or  of  England  chose  to  return.  And  how- 
ever little  there  may  be  to  apprehend  from 
it,  I  fear  there  would  be  some  ground  for 
apprehension  as  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  country,  and  that  it  is  a  good  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  a  prudential  foresight 
on  the  part  of  this  House,  not  to  give  oc- 
casion for  the  stirring  up  of  agitation  from 
such  a  question  as  this,  which  would  make 
an  important  portion  of  the  country  feel 
that  its  sentiments  had  not  been  duly  at- 
tended to,  and  that  its  voice  had  not  met 
with  due  consideration.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  they  ought  to  keep  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution  for 
their  choice;  they  may  be  told,  as  other 
constituencies  have  been  told,  that  there 
are  checks  and  safeguards  which  run 
through  our  wholo  representative  system; 
but  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  any  other  exclusions  that 
operate  in  the  return  of  Members  to  this 
House.  There  are  oaths,  it  will  be  said. 
But  in  the  allegiance  they  propose,  what  is 
there  but  what  every  honest  man  and  good 
subject  feels  equally  binding  on  his  consci- 
ence, without  those  oaths  as  with  them? 
What  is  there  that  he  would  not  hold  his 
social  and  political  duty,  had  those  oaths 
had  no  existence  ?  There  is  no  exclusion 
there.  As  to  the  pecuniary  exclusion,  its 
practical  operation  does  not  appear  very 
narrowing,  and  it  is  one  which  every  man, 
starting  on  an  honourable  career  of  life, 
may  have  the  hope  of  overcoming  by  the 
effect  of  his  own  industry ;  or  any  consti- 
tuency, finding,  as  it  believes,  political 
wisdom  in  a  pauper,  may  gratify  itself  by 
removing  his  pauperism,  and  sending  him, 
with  all  external  qoaUfications,  as  it  be- 


lieves him  to  haire  every  internal  qualifica- 
tion already.  But  the  exclusion  of  the 
Jew  is  one  of  religion  and  of  race.  You 
fix  on  him  an  indelible  brand.  You  can- 
not control  his  nature;  you  cannot  legislate 
him  into  a  profession  of  Christianity.  His 
mind  is  not  to  be  changed  to  these  opin- 
ions; and  as  to  his  race,  a  Jew  he  is,  and 
a  Jew  he  must  continue.  He  cannot  un- 
Jew  himself  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  dis- 
ability at  the  bar — of  his  exclusion,  if  it 
offers,  from  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  He 
might  as  well  attempt  to  uncircumcise  the 
corpses  of  his  forefathers.  I  apprehend  the 
hon.  Baronet  scarcely  dealt  very  fairly  in 
his  appeal  to  Jewish  authority  regarding 
their  claim  of  admission  to  the  Legislature. 
I  know  no  declaration  which  moro  boars 
the  mark  of  truthfulness  in  its  professions 
on  this  subject  than  that  of  Dr.  Van  Oven, 
who  thus  speaks: — 

"  But  I  must  protest  at  once  against  the  em- 
ployment of  the  term  nation.  Tliore  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  long  since  the 
Jews  have  ceased  to  ho  a  nation,  and  have  been 
(in  the  words  of  the  sacred  Scriptures) '  scattered 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth'  (Deut.  iv.) 
Born  in  England  of  English  parents,  I  acknow- 
ledge no  other  land  as  my  country  ;  no  other  na- 
tion as  my  nation.  I  avow  the  fullest  and  most 
devoted  allegiance  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  and  I  claim  to  be  placed  on  a  just 
equality  with  Her  other  dutiful  and  affectionate 
subjects ;  and  in  this  I  express  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  all  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  born 
Britons." 

Ho  goes  on  to  speak  of  Jews,  natives  ot 
foreign  countries  of  Europe  and  America ; 
the  identification  of  their  feelings  and  in- 
terests with  those  of  the  foreign  countries 
to  which  they  belong,  showing  the  spirit 
of  nationality  in  each  case,  and  sympathy 
with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  born,  and  with  no 
reference  to  any  bygone  nationality  of  their 
own,  or  hope  of  its  remote  revival.  There 
cannot  be  a  better  exemplification  of  this 
circumstance  than  that  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  many  hundred  Jews  fought  and 
perished  in  the  ranks  of  the  Prussian  army, 
fighting  against  the  very  man  who,  in 
1807,  had  convoked  the  Sanhedrim  of  the 
French  Jews  to  Paris,  had  put  questions 
to  it  to  obtain  a  statement  of  their  opinions 
which  might  show  whether  they  were  fitted 
for  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  modern  Eu- 
rope, and  had  founded  proceedings  thereon 
which  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  civil  privileges  of  the  Jews 
through  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Yet 
the  nationality  evinced  durbg  the  contest 
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showed  notliing  like  an  exclusive  Jewish 
recollection  of  the  privileges  which  had 
been  conferred  on  that  occasion,  and  which 
had  led  to  the  operation  of  a  similar  move- 
ment in  other  nations.  I  think  another 
point  had  not  justice  done  to  it  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  referred  to  Dr.  Van  Oven's 
declaration  that  this  was  not  a  Christian 
nation,  and  drew  from  this  the  inference 
that  those  who  felt  with  him  might  exer- 
cise political  influence  and  legislative  power, 
if  they  required  it,  in  a  manner  hostile  to 
Christianity.  It  is  easy  to  construct  an  ar- 
gument or  illustration  by  taking  a  phrase 
in  one  sense,  which,  if  we  look  at  the  spirit 
of  the  context,  must  obviously  be  taken  in 
another.  The  hon.  Baronet's  sense  of  our 
being  a  Christian  nation  is,  that  we  are 
Christians  in  faith,  in  feeling,  in  spirit; 
that  this  is  the  predominant  religion.  Dr. 
Van  Oven  simply  meant  to  deny  the  fact, 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  would  certainly 
not  afHrm,  that  all  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  British  State  are  professors  of 
Christianity;  he  states  a  matter  of  fact, 
certainly  without  the  least  indication  of 
any  emotion  whatever  of  hostility.  If  we 
were  now  commencing  instead  of  advan- 
cing to  the  completion  of  the  great  experi- 
ment of  toleration,  if  we  were  now  in  such 
a  state  as  that  one  faith  and  worship  were 
professed  all  through  the  land,  and  we 
were  disposed  to  try  whether  a  different 
system  would  not  work  well,  I  know  no 
class  of  men  with  whom  it  would  be  so  safe 
to  begin  that  experiment  as  the  Jews. 
They  are  essentially  a  non-proselyting 
people;  they  are  a  people  who  cannot  come, 
like  a  dissenting  sect  or  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  into  collision  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  this  country;  they  can 
wage  none  of  that  warfare  which  distracts 
the  different  sects  of  professing  Christians. 
They  arc  men  of  peace,  studying  and  pur- 
suing the  arts  of  peace.  They  have  no 
secret  societies,  no  religious  orders,  that 
may  be  supposed  capable  of  disturbing  the 
good  neighbourhood  of  those  amongst  whom 
they  dwell.  They  are  simply  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  race  whose  nobility,  if  illus- 
trious character  constitutes  nobility,  boasts 
a  higher  order  and  antiquity  than  that  of 
others — to  which  our  Normans,  or  even 
those  Italian  nobles  who  find  their  ances- 
tors in  the  days  of  the  Catos  and  (/tcsars, 
are  but  things  of  yesterday.  Their  liible  is 
our  l^ible — their  ancient  saints  and  patri- 
archs are  ours  also;  and  if  we  ask  where  is 
the  Jewish  law  of  morals  to  bo  found,  you 


may  read  it,  not  in  the  temple  or  synagogue 
merely,  but  in  the  tables  of  that  law  over 
the  altars  of  our  churches.  Surely  these 
are,  of  all  people,  those  who  may  fairly 
claim  to  come  first  and  foremost,  instead 
of  last,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
constitution.  I  feel  that,  instead  of  hazard- 
ing the  Christian  character  of  the  coonirj 
by  such  a  movement,  we  shall  be  asserting 
its  Christian  character;  for  every  form  ia 
which  that  religion  has  blended  itself  with 
the  deeds  and  with  the  glories  of  the  coim- 
try,  has  not  been  by  the  enforcement  of 
opinions;  has  not  been  by  the  putting  down 
of  heresies;  has  not  been  even  by  magnifi- 
cent efforts  after  extended  proselytism.  It 
has  been  in  knocking  off  the  fetters  of  the 
slave ;  it  has  been  in  respecting  the  rights 
of  poverty  and  industry;  it  has  been  in  mea- 
sures which,  by  stimulating  free  and  fair 
intercourse  between  different  nations,  hind 
them  together  in  the  bonds  of  peace.  It 
has  been  not  by  exclusiveness,  but  by  ex- 
pansion; it  has  been,  to  use  the  words  of  a 
great  poet,  by  England  vindicating  her  an- 
cient prerogative,  of  teaching  the  nations 
how  to  live.  Such  has  been  our  national 
career,  consistently  pursued,  which  it  re- 
mains for  the  Legislature  to  bring  to  its 
completion.  And  how  much  will  it  do  to- 
wards that  by  removing  every  stigma,  by 
abolishing  the  penalty,  as  must  surely 
be  considered,  to  men  of  honourable  am- 
bition, which  prevents  even  the  choice  of 
constituencies  like  the  city  of  London  from 
taking  their  place  within  those  walls,  and 
declaring  to  them  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit 
that  the  w^ay  in  which  we  desire  they  should 
deal  with  us,  is  the  way  in  which  we  shall 
deal  with  them — a  nobler  identification  of 
Christianity  with  our  constitution  and  laws 
than  would  be  obtained  by  all  the  stem 
edicts,  the  fierce  persecution,  of  the  dark 
ages,  however  much  they  might  succeed  for 
a  time  in  enforcing  an  apparent  uniformity, 
I  thank  the  House  for  the  indulgence  ex- 
tended to  me,  which  must  be  needed  by 
any  one  who  rises  here  for  the  first  time, 
and  beg  to  express  my  cordial  thankful- 
ness to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  for  the  measure  he  has  pro- 
mised us. 

Lord  ASHLEY  said,  that  the  question 
then  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
seemed  to  him  to  be  very  much  a  matter 
connected  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of 
each  individual.  It  appeared  that  very 
few  of  the  arguments  were  drawn  from 
the  ordinary  sources  of  Parliamentary  de- 
bates— that  there  was  nothing  to  hope 
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either  from  success  or  defeat  en  either 
side — all  seemed  engaged*  in  the  assertion 
of  a  principle,  without  expecting  that  the 
event  either  way  would  be  followed  by  ex- 
tensive or  immediate  consequences.  So 
far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertain  from 
his  inquiries  throughout  the  coimtry,  he 
should  say  that  there  were  upon  this  question 
no  intermediate  opinions — that  the  feeling 
entertained  was  either  one  of  great  indif- 
ference or  great  earnestness  —  either  a 
feeling  very  confirmed,  or  none  at  all. 
And  here  he  begged  to  assure  his  noble 
Friend  who  brought  forward  this  measure, 
that  when  he  talked  of  the  amount  of  pre- 
judice entertained  against  the  people  in 
whose  behalf  he  spoke,  that  the  sentiments 
which  prevailed  at  the  present  day  had  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  personal  an- 
tipathy and  contempt  which  were  exhibited 
in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in 
the  debates  of  1753.  The  Jews  of  the 
present  day  occupied  a  far  higher  position 
in  public  regard;  and,  ho  would  add,  in 
the  affections  of  the  community.  The  re- 
sistance to  their  claims  was  founded,  not, 
as  of  old,  upon  personal  objections  to  these 
remarkable  people ;  but  solely  upon  a  con- 
scientious adherence  to  a  principle  which 
they  professed,  and  which  they  dared  not 
surrender.  He  rejoiced  at  the  tone,  the 
temper,  and  the  admirable  spirit  with 
which  his  noble  Friend  had  introduced  his 
Motion.  Ho  was  fully  convinced  that  it 
proceeded  from  deliberate  conviction,  and 
that  his  noble  Friend's  opinions  and  con- 
duct were  in  strict  harmony ;  he  hoped,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  conceded  to 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  that  their 
opposition  did  not  partake  of  a  selfish  or 
persecuting  character — that  their  opposi- 
tion rested  upon  the  assertion  of  a  principle 
which  the  advocates  of  the  present  mea- 
sure said  was  too  high  for  the  administra- 
tion of  a  free  country.  That  was  the  point 
at  issue  between  them;  and  he  hoped  that 
not  only  then,  but  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  debate,  there  would  be  exhibited  the 
forbearance  and  sobriety  which  became 
the  consideration  of  that  great  subject. 
Now  at  the  outset  of  his  argument  he  must 
guard  himself  against  a  charge  which  might 
be  made,  and  which  had  been  made  in 
writings  and  in  preceding  debates,  and 
which  had  been  somewhat  indicated  in  the 
remarks  of  his  noble  Friend  and  in  those 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  of 
being  a  party  to  thrusting  upon  the  House 
the  consideration  of  theological  subjects. 
He  admitted  that  they  ought  to  abstain  from 


this  as  far  as  was  possible;  but  he  consi-^ 
dered  that  some  mention  of  theology  was 
altogether  inevitable.     But  the  blame  of 
this,  if  any,  lay  at  the  door  of  those  who 
had  introduced  the  measure,  not  of  those 
who  opposed  it ;  and  for  this  reason :  the 
latter  were  standing  upon  a  long  estab- 
lished and  ancient  system — a  system  that 
till  lately  had  never  been  disputed  within 
doors   or  without.     The  former,   on  the 
contrary,  were  seeking  to  disturb  an  oath 
which  had  been  taken  at  the  table  of  that 
House  for  nearly  150  years,  and  they  sought 
to  do  this  upon  the  assertion  that  religion 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  politics. 
Now,  that  statement  put  the  opponents  of 
that  measure  upon  their  mettle.  They  said 
that  religion  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
politics;  and  they  said  moreover  that  the 
advocates  of  the  measure  thought  so.  That 
they  did  think  so  was  proved  by  their  al- 
most daily  acts.     That  religion  had  to  do 
with  politics  he  might  attempt  to  prove  by 
reference  to  various  quotations  from  the 
revealed  word  of  God ;  but  he  wished  to 
abstain  from  unnecessarily  thrusting  a  va- 
riety   of  subjects  of  that  kind  upon  the 
House.     Upon  this  point   he  would  only 
say  that  they  were  told  most  explicitly 
that  ''  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will 
not  serve  thee  shall  utterly  perish.''     He 
would  say,  moreover,  that  the  condition  of 
the  people  who  were  suppliants  at  the  bar 
for  admission  to  national  and  Parliamen- 
tary privileges,  was  the  strongest  possible 
proof  that  the  truths  of  religion  were  actu- 
ally identified  with  civil  politics — because 
it  was  manifest  that   nothing  but   a  de- 
parture from  true  religion  was  the  cause 
of  that   their   civil  polity  had  been   de- 
stroyed, and   the  people  themselves   dis- 
persed over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
But  leaving   this,   he    thought  he   could 
show  by  their  own  conduct  that  the  advo- 
cates of  this  measure  themselves  thought 
that    religion    had    a    vast    deal    to    do 
with  politics.     If  it  had  not,  why  exact 
an  oath  at  all  at  the  table  of  that  House  ? 
Why  exact  an  oath  from  the  Jews  they 
were    about   to    admit?     Why    did    the 
Members  of  the  Privy  Council   take   an 
oath  ?     Why  make  a  reference  to  a  su- 
perintending Providence   in   the    Queen's 
Speeches,  and  in  some  of  their  Parliamen- 
tary enactments?     Was  it   not  perfectly 
clear  that  in  doing  these  thmgs  they  were 
recognising  a  moral  Providence,  a  moral 
Governor  of  the  world,  who  superintended, 
directed,  and  controlled  human  actions  ? — 
and,  therefore,  when  they  recognised  a 
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Buperintending  Governor,  and  a  moral  Pro- 
vidence, it  was  perfectly  clear  that  they 
also  recognised  the  necessity  of  knowing 
and  acting  upon  his  will.  That  House, 
too,  as  he  had  already  said,  were,  hy  their 
daily  actions,  constantly  declaring  that 
which  they  were  now  ahout  to  contradict. 
This  was  the  language  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  of  the  present  day,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ad- 
vocates of  this  Bill,  he  meant  Mr.  Macau- 
lay,  whose  ahsence  from  the  House  cvery- 
hody  deplored  as  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  geniuses  of  the  age.  Mr. 
Macaulay,  in  one  of  his  essays,  said,  '*  Go- 
vernment is,  hy  its  essential  and  inherent 
character,  interdicted  from  contemplating 
and  incapahle  of  accomplishing  Christian 
ends."  He  recollected  perfectly  well  also 
hearing,  from  the  same  eloquent  lips,  the 
following  language  delivered  in  that  House, 
**  Everything  that  tends  to  lower  Christi- 
anity in  public  estimation  is  high  treason 
against  the  civilisation  of  mankind."  How 
was  it  possible  that  these  two  statements 
could  co-exist  ?  What  could  so  much  tend 
to  lower  Christianity  in  public  estimation 
as  the  declaration  that  Christianity  was 
not  to  be  the  pursuit  of  every  Government 
— that  its  spirit  was  not  required  to  be 
infused  into  every  enactment  —  that  the 
Christian  standard  was  not  to  be  the  only 
standard  of  morals  they  would  adopt ;  that 
it  was  not  to  be  the  rule  whereby  they 
were  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  nation 
with  nation — the  rule  by  which  great  States 
were  to  carry  on  their  intercourse  with 
weaker  States  1  It  was  of  no  use  to  say 
these  things  were  regulated  by  the  law  of 
nations;  for  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a 
single  writer  upon  the  law  of  nations  who 
did  not  base  his  whole  argument  on  Chris- 
tian principles,  and  who  did  not  strengthen 
his  argument  by  instances  drawn  from  the 
Seri])turcs  themselves.  If,  therefore,  the 
JiOgi filature  were  to  declare  that  Christi- 
anity was  no  longer  essential  to  those 
-who  came  there  to  make  the  laws  of 
the  land — that  Christianity  was  no  longer 
essential  to  those  who  held  public  situa- 
tions, and  made  rules  for  public  Govern- 
ment— he  asked,  could  they  do  more  to  de- 
grade Christianity  in  public  estimation,  and 
would  they  not  be  guilty  of  **  high  trea- 
son against  the  civilisation  of  mankind?" 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Mac- 
auley)  went  still  further.  He  said,  in  the 
same  essay,  "  To  talk  of  essentially 
Christian  Government  is  about  as  wise 
as  to  talk  of  essentially  Protestant  cook- 


cry,  or  'essentially  Christian  horseman- 
ship." Now  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, for  the  sake  of  a  witticism,  un- 
worthy of  his  great  genius  and  of  his 
private  and  public  personal  character, 
had  thought  fit  to  use  an  expression 
which  confounded  the  lower  operatioiui 
of  the  mind  with  the  highest  faculties 
of  the  soul,  and  reduced  to  the  same 
level  the  spiritual  and  material  nature 
of  men.  This  was  not  the  way  in  which 
this  great  subject  should  be  handled.  It 
was  manifestly  true,  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  comparison  between  a  Chris- 
tian Government  and  Protestant  cookery. 
They  were  no  more  capable  of  comparison 
than  the  steeple  of  Bow  church  and  the 
Ist  of  July.  Now,  if  Christianity  could 
not  do  all  this — if  Christianity  could  not  ho 
admitted  into  public  life,  and  could  not  he 
allowed  to  superintend  and  control  public 
action  and  public  principle — what  was  it 
that  Christianity  could  do?  His  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  admitted  thai 
Christianity  must  prevail  in  private  life — 
must  rule  in  tho  domestic  circle.  [Lord  J. 
Russell:  And  in  legislation.]  He  could 
not  comprehend  how  Christianity  could 
govern  their  legislation  if  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Legislature 
were  persons  who  not  only  doubted,  but 
whose  very  distinctive  existence  depended 
upon  the  continued,  the  conscientious,  and 
persevering  denial  of  tho  name  of  Christ, 
and  the  precepts  of  the  great  Author  of 
Christianity.  How  was  it  possible  that 
Chnstianity  could  be  in  the  ascendant  in 
the  Legislature — how  was  it  possible  it 
could  predominate  and  infuse  its  spirit  into 
the  Legislature,  when  there  were  parties 
in  that  House  who  rejoiced  in  the  avowal 
that  they  would  do  all  they  conld  to  resist 
its  influence  ?  That  it  must  influence 
private  life  was  clear;  and  if  so,  it  must  be 
brought  into  public  life  also.  ["  Hear, 
hear  !"]  Then  why  not  manfully  avow  it 
at  once,  because  ho  never  conld  subscribe 
to  tho  new  form  of  morality  which  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  private  and  public 
character  of  a  man — between  private  and 
public  dishonesty.  He  knew  that  his  noble 
Friend  had  said  that  all  those  measures 
were  altogether  useless,  because,  he  said, 
that  under  a  system  of  oaths,  infldels  of 
various  kinds  crept  into  that  House  ;  and 
that  oaths  could  not  prevent  persons  most 
inimical  to  the  Christian  religion  sitting 
there  and  exercising  influence.  All  that 
might  be  perfectly  true:  but  it  must  be 
recollected  that  although  Gibbon  had  sat 
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in  that  House,  and  Hume  might  have  sat 
there,  they  could  only  do  so  hy  coming  to  the 
table  and  professing  their  belief  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  only  part  and  parcel  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  but  the  great  principle 
which  ought  to  govern  and  superintend 
human  affairs.  Nothing  was  gained  in  re- 
spect to  the  individual — for  himself  much 
loss — by  such  a  profession;  but  he  asked 
the  noble  Lord  whether  a  nominal  Christian 
was  not  better  than  an  open  professor  of 
infidelity,  and  whether  he  would  not  say, 
in  a  parallel  case,  that  the  external  ob- 
seryance  of  the  laws^  of  decency  was  far 
better  than  either  obscenity  or  profane- 
ness  ?  The  noble  Lord  had  said,  too,  that 
the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  savoured  of 
persecution.  Now  he  (Lord  Ashley) 
could  not  see  that  it  savoured  of  perse- 
cution, when  the  course  which  they  (the 
opponents  of  the  measure)  took  was  not  on 
account  of  any  personal  objection  they  en- 
tertained to  those  individuals,  but  simply 
and  solely  in  reference  to  a  principle  from 
which  they  could  not  depart.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  from  first  to  last 
went  to  this,  that  oaths  were  altogether 
unnecessary — that  they  produced  no  result 
whatever  except  to  perjure  the  parties  who 
took  them.  He  must  say  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  him  ex- 
tremely weak,  because  though  it  was  per- 
fectly true  that  they  might  have  infidels 
coming  to  that  table  and  taking  the  oath 
**  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  '* — was 
that  any  ground  for  abolishing  the  oath 
altogether  ?  If  so,  transfer  the  argument 
to  courts  of  justice.  Had  it  never  hap- 
pened in  courts  of  justice  that  persons  were 
guilty  of  perjury  ;  but  was  it  ever  pro- 
posed that  therefore  they  should  no  longer 
take  evidence  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath  ?  Before  summoning  them  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  excluded  the  Jews 
from  Parliament,  he  thought  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  favoured  with  some 
statement  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
taking  that  course — some  advantage  that 
was  to  bo  gained  by  it,  or  some  loss  that 
was  sustained  without  it — something,  in 
short,  to  compensate  for  the  great  shock 
which  would  be  given  to  the  feelings  and 
consciences  of  so  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple. Now,  he  must  say  he  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  noble  Lord;  but 
he  had  not  heard  from  him  a  statement  of 
the  advantages  which  the  measure  would 
secure  —  although  he  gathered  from  the 
noble  Lord  that  he  thought  the  honour  of 
the  country  would  be  advanced  by  adopting 
his  opinions.    He  confessed  that  if  the 


noble  Lord  could  hare  shown  him  that  it 
was  a  case  of  justice,  he  would  have  been 
satisfied.  This,  however,  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  doing.  But  supposing,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  it  was  an  injustice 
— was  it  a  greater  injustice  to  Jews 
than  to  the  hundred  other  nations  of  every 
language  and  colour  in  the  British  do*^ 
minions  ?  At  present  their  exclusion 
was  considered  no  injustice  by  those  parties 
to  which  he  had  just  referred;  but  if  the 
Legislature  should  declare  that  Christianity 
was  no  longer  essential  to  their  legislation 
in  that  House,  the  exclusion  would  become 
a  real  and  substantial  injustice.  But  per- 
haps his  nbble  Friend  intended  to  admit 
every  body.  Some  years  ago  they  stood  out 
for  a  Protestant  Parliament.  They  were 
perfectly  right  in  doing  so,  but  they  were 
beaten.  They  now  stood  out  for  a  Chris- 
tian Parliament.  They  would  next  have 
to  stand  out  for  a  white  Parliament;  and 
perhaps  they  would  have  a  final  struggle 
for  a  male  Parliament.  His  noble  Friend 
was  too  candid  to  conceal  his  ultimate  in- 
tentions; but  he  would  just  ask  him,  before 
he  proceeded  much  further,  to  consider 
that,  according  to  the  principle  laid  down 
by  him,  not  only  Jews  would  be  admitted 
to  Parliament,  but  Mussulmans,  Hindoos, 
and  men  of  every  form  of  faith  under  the 
sun  in  the  British  dominions.  [Cheert,"] 
He  (Lord  Ashley)  did  not  find  fault  with 
those  cheers;  because  he  thought  they  were 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of 
what  they  were  now  doing.  But  with  re- 
ference to  the  justice  of  the  case,  he  would 
read  a  quotation  from  the  writings  of  a 
man  who  was  a  high  authority  in  England, 
and  particularly  with  the  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  The  following 
were  the  words  of  Dr.  Arnold,  in  writing 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1836: — 

**  For  the  Jews  I  see  no  plea  of  justice  what- 
ever. They  are  voluntary  strangers  here,  and 
have  no  claim  to  become  citizens  but  by  conform- 
ing to  our  moral  law,  which  is  the  Gospel. — I 
would  give  the  Jews  the  honorary  citizenship 
which  was  so  often  given  by  the  Romans,  i.  c, 
the  private  right  of  citizens — jtis  commercii,  etjits 
connubii,  but  not  the  public  rights,  jut  tuffrofiii  ct 
jtu  honorum,  .  .  Every  member  of  Christ's 
Catholic  Church  is  one  with  whom  I  may  lawfully 
join  in  legislation,  and  whose  ministry  f  may 
lawfully  use  as  a  judge  or  a  magistrate ;  but  a 
Jew,  or  a  heathen,  I  cannot  apply  to  voluntarily, 
but  only  obey  him  passively  if  he  has  the  rule  over 
me." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who 
certainly  carried  his  opinions  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  He  believed  he  admitted 
no  riffht  whatever  of  imposing  the  smallest 
disability  upon  any  pr(rfessbg  believer  of 
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any  kind  of  Cbristianity,  and  that  he  car- 
ried his  notions  of  church  government  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  shock  a  great  number 
of  persons,  both  in  the  Church  and  out  of 
it;  but  upon  the  question  of  the  Jews  his 
opinions  were  what  he  had  just  read  to  the 
House.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  this 
Bill,  if  passed,  would  be  a  legislative  de- 
claration that  for  all  purposes  of  public  go- 
vernment, and  making  laws,  and  adminis- 
tering affairs,  Christianity,  as  such,  was 
altogether  needless.  He  would  not  say 
that  it  was  probable,  but  it  was  possible, 
that  in  that  Parliament  there  might  be  a 
majority  of  persons  of  the  Hebrew  nation, 
and  that  they  might  assume  and  retain  the 
helm  of  affairs;  but,  whether  that  was  so 
or  not,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the  course 
they  were  about  to  take  would  be  a  legis- 
lative declaration  that  for  all  great  public 
purposes  Christianity  was  altogether  need- 
less. It  was  probable  he  would  be  charged 
with  inconsistency  for  not  having  opposed 
the  Bill  of  1845,  for  admitting  Jews  to  cor- 
porate offices;  but  he  thought  he  could 
establish  a  valid  distinction  between  execu- 
tive and  legislative  functions.  The  Jew, 
in  taking  an  executive  office,  knew  exactly 
the  terms  upon  which  he  took  it.  Ho 
knew  that  it  was  delegated  to  him  by  a 
Christian  head,  and  that  it  must  bo  exe- 
cuted for  Christian  purposes;  he  knew  that 
he  was  bound  by  the  law,  and  that  if  he 
neglected  to  administer  the  law,  or  if  he 
administered  injustice,  he  was  exposed  to 
the  responsibility  to  which  all  public  men 
were  subject.  But  the  case  of  legislative 
functions  was  altogether  different.  He 
came  into  that  House  perfectly  free;  he 
might  act  according  to  his  own  notions; 
he  might  endeavour  to  repeal  old  laws  or 
make  new  ones;  he  might  infuse  into  those 
laws  his  own  spirit,  and  direct  them  to 
his  own  objects.  Nor  did  he  do  these 
things  under  great  responsibility,  except 
at  a  time  of  great  public  interest  on  some 
po])ular  question.  With  respect  to  this 
oath,  it  was  said  that  it  was  not  originally 
framed  to  exclude  the  Jews.  He  believed 
that  was  perfectly  true,  although  there  never 
had  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  except  for  a  short  time,  during 
which  it  was  possible  for  a  Jew  to  have 
sat  in  that  House.  By  the  Act  of  Supre- 
macy— the  1st  of  Elizabeth,  c.  1. — the 
words  of  the  oath  were,  '*  God  so  helping 
me  and  the  contents  of  this  book.*'  It 
was  quite  clear  that  a  Jew  could  have 
taken  that  oath.  But  by  the  1st  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  they  were  required  to  take  the 
Oath  of  Abjuration,  which  had  always  ex- 


cluded the  Jews.  No  doubt  those  oaths 
were  not  framed  for  excluding  the  Jews; 
and  if  the  Jews  were  in  that  House  at 
present — if  they  had  always  continued  to 
sit  there — he  (Lord  Ashley)  would  never 
have  proposed  a  measure  to  turn  him  out. 
But  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
proposing  a  measure  to  exclude  them  fnan. 
the  rights  they  now  enjoyed,  and  repealing 
an  oath  that  had  been  in  force  for  so  many 
years,  and  had  been  taken  by  all  partieSt 
and  by  the  country  at  large,  to  convej  to 
the  world  a  declaration  of  Christianity  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature.  He  could  not 
consent  to  abolish  that  oath,  because  in  ao 
doing  he  thought  he  should — he  judged 
only  for  himself — be  making  a  public  de- 
claration of  the  utter  uselessness  of  Chria- 
tianity  for  the  government  and  superinten- 
dence of  public  affairs.  And  the  noble 
Lord  might  rest  assured  that,  turn  it 
which  way  he  would,  and  smooth  it  over 
as  much  as  he  liked,  there  were  many 
thousands  in  this  country  who  would  view 
the  Act  in  the  same  light.  It  might  well 
be  questioned  whether  it  was  taking  a 
wise  part,  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  and 
the  morality  of  our  people,  to  declare  by 
our  acts,  though  we  might  attempt  to 
qualify  it  by  our  words,  that  that  great 
principle  and  doctrine  was  no  longer  to  be 
predominant  in  the  affairs  of  legislation. 
As  far,  then,  as  all  these  arguments  went, 
he  very  much  sympathised  with  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  this  measure.  There  had  been 
other  arguments  urged  out  of  doors,  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  alluded,  and  he 
(Lord  Ashle)r)  would  touch  upon  them  only 
to  say  how  little  he  concurred  in  them,  and 
to  show  to  those  who  were  anxiously  watch- 
ing this  debate  that  there  was  no  line  of  argu- 
ment which  had  not  been  considered.  Many 
very  conscientious  persons  objected  to  this 
measure,  because  they  regarded  the  Jewish 
people  as  the  authors  of  the  crucifixion. 
Now,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Jews 
now  demanding  admittance  into  that  House 
were  really  the  descendants  of  those  who 
crucified  our  Lord,  it  would  be  matter  of 
great  doubt  whether  we  had  right  or  au- 
thority to  take  cognisance  of  that.  But  it 
could  not  be  proved  that  these  Jews  in 
England  were  the  decendants  of  those  par- 
ticular parties.  Thousands  of  Jews  never 
returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  in 
Babylon;  and  the  petitioners  might  bo  the 
descendants  of  those  who  were  absent  at 
the  time  of  that  great  event.  Now,  he 
(Lord  Ashley)  hoped  he  had  said  nothing 
that  coidd  give  offence  to  the  Hebrew  peo- 
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pie,  collectiyely  or  indiyidoallj.  Sach  an 
event  he  Bhould  most  deeply  deplore,  for 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he 
regarded  the  yery  poorest  Israelite  with 
feelings  akin  to  reverence,  as  one  of  the 
descendants  of  the  most  remarkable  nation 
that  had  ever  yet  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  earth — one  of  the  forefathers  of  those 
who  were  yet  to  play  the  noblest  part  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  Jews  were  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  degraded,  illiterate, 
money-loving  race,  fit  only  for  the  Stock 
Exchange  or  to  take  care  of  orange  stalls. 
One  of  their  advocates.  Professor  Maurice, 
of  King's  College,  wrote  thus : — 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  Jew  has  great  dis- 
qualifications for  the  office  of  an  English  legis- 
lator .  .  .  .  ;  in  the  case  of  his  being  or  his 
not  being  a  hearty  Jew,  I  cannot  imagine  that  he 
will  ever  be  a  hearty  Englishman.  The  strong 
passion  will  be  an  absorbing  one.  Whatever 
weakens  it  weakens  his  capacity  for  any  national 
spirit.  If,  then,  he  has,  as  he  is  likely  to  have,  a 
strong  interest  in  the  mere  material  prosperityof 
the  country,  he  is  almost  certain  to  value  that 
prosperity  above  the  well-being  of  the  creatures 
who  compose  it.  Now  if  this  be,  as  I  believe  it  is, 
the  mischievous  tendency  of  all  classes  among  us, 
of  landowners  and  millowners,  of  Conservatives 
and  Liberals,  of  Churchmen,  Dissenters  and  infi- 
dels, we  may  reasonably  seek  to  infuse  some  fresh 
and  healthy  blood  into  the  system  ;  we  should  not 
impregnate  it  with  the  habits  of  a  race  which, 
almost  by  the  condition  of  its  existence,  must  em- 
body our  present  evils  in  their  worst  form." 

He  (Lord  Ashley)  should  say  very  nearly 
the  reverse  of  this.  The  Jews  were  a 
people  of  very  powerful  intellect,  of  cul- 
tivated minds,  and  with  habits  of  study 
that  would  defy  the  competition  of  the 
most  indefatigable  German.  Their  lite- 
rature extended  in  an  unbroken  chain 
from  the  days  of  our  Lord  down  to  the 
present  time.  FMr.  Disraeli  :  From 
far  beyond  that.]  True,  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman  meant,  no  doubt,  to  throw 
into  their  literature  the  whole  range  of 
the  historians  and  the  propbets  of  the 
Old  Testament.  [Mr.  Diskaeu:  Hear, 
hear !  ]  But  he  (Lord  Ashley)  was 
speaking,  not  of  the  old  Jews  in  their 
palmy  days,  but  of  the  Jews  oppressed 
and  despised  in  their  days  of  dispersion. 
Even  thus,  their  literature  embraced  every 
subject  of  science  and  learning,  of  secular 
and  religious  knowledge.  As  early  as  the 
ninth  century  they  took  the  lead  in  gram- 
mar and  lexicography;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  their  labours  in  this  respect 
formed  the  basis  of  everything  that  had 
since  been  done  by  Christian  doctors. 
They  had  a  most  abundant  literature  in 
VOL.XCV.    {^} 


French  and  German,  but  especially  in  He- 
brew; and  the  Jews  presented,  he  believed, 
in  our  day,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
a  far  larger  list  of  men  of  genius  and 
leamiog  than  could  be  exhibited  by  any 
Gentile  country.  Music,  poetry,  medi- 
cine, astronomy,  occupied  their  attention, 
and  in  all  they  were  more  than  a  match 
for  their  competitors.  But  the  most  re- 
markable feature  in  the  character  of  th^ 
Jews  in  the  present  day  was  this,  that 
they  had  discarded  very  many  of  their 
extravagant  and  anti-social  doctrines. 
Their  hatreds  and  their  suspicions  were 
subdued,  and  undoubtedly  they  exhibit- 
ed a  greater  desire  and  a  greater  fit- 
ness to  re-enter  the  general  family  of 
mankind.  He  should  be  asked,  then, 
why,  with  all  this  belief  of  their  merit, 
he  hesitated  to  adopt  the  present  mea- 
sure? He  was  fully  prepared  to  make 
every  concession  that  could  contribute  to 
their  honour  and  comfort;  he  offered  no 
opposition  to  their  being  admitted  to  cor- 
porate offices;  but  when  he  was  summon- 
ed, in  obedience  to  a  principle  which  from 
his  soul  he  repudiated,  (the  principle  that 
religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics,) 
to  strike  out  certain  words  from  the  oath 
that  asserted  the  truth  and  maintained  the 
supremacy  of  the  Gospel,  he  must  at  once 
declare  that  he  could  not  give  his  vote  for 
the  admission  of  anybody  to  the  high  and 
most  solen^n  functions  of  legislating  in  the 
British  Parliament  unless  he  professed 
to  do  so  on  ''  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE,  who  rose  along  with 
one  or  two  other  hon.  Members,  said :  I  re- 
gret to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  other  Gen- 
tleman who  may  be  desirous  to  address  the 
House;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall 
not  appeal  in  vain  to  its  indulgence,  when 
I  refer  to  the  fact,  that  my  hon.  Friend 
and  Colleague  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  has 
to-night  presented  the  petition  of  that 
learned  body  against  the  projected  measure 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  when  I  state,  with 
deep  regret  so  far  as  regards  my  relation 
to  that  learned  body,  that,  not  without 
pain  indeed,  but  after  full  consideration, 
and  with  firm  conviction,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion, because  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  to 
support  the  measure  which  we  are  now  as- 
sembled to  discuss.  I  will  first  ask  the 
permission  of  the  House  to  say  a  very  few 
words  upon  the  relation  in  which  1  stand 
to  my  constituents.  I  think  hon.  Members 
will  concur  with  me,  that  there  is  some* 
2T 
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thing  peculiar  in  that  relation;  that  in  or- 
dinary cases  of  representation  there  is  a 
palpable  difference  between  the  person  who 
sits  here  and  those  who  send  him  here; 
that  ho  ought  to  be,  and  commonly  is, 
their  superior  in  mental  cultivation  and  in 
opportunities  of  knowledge;  and  that  it  is 
an  easy  thing  comparatively,  under  these 
circumstances,  for  him  to  act  upon  that 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  true  principle  of 
representation,  namely,  to  follow  the  con- 
scientious dictates  of  his  own  judgment, 
whether  they  happen  to  coincide  in  the 
particular  case  with  the  judgment  of 
his  constituency  or  not.  But  for  me.  Sir, 
the  circumstances  are  very  different.  I 
have  received  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
to  represent  in  this  House  a  body,  of  which 
I  gladly  acknowledge  that  I  must  look 
upon  the  members  of  whom  it  is  composed 
as  being  in  ability,  in  knowledge,  in  all 
means  of  judgment  which  depend  upon  in- 
dividual character,  either  superior,  or,  on 
the  least  favourable  showing,  equal  to  my- 
self. But  I  am  sure  I  shall  bo  borno  out 
by  the  concurrence  of  all  who  hear  me, 
when  I  say,  that  fact  will  not  absolve 
me  in  stifling  the  dictates  of  my  own  judg- 
ment and  conscience,  feeble  as  the  first 
may  be,  with  regard  to  what  the  principles 
of  the  constitution  and  the  interests  of  the 
country  may  require.  It  greatly  increases 
the  responsibility  attaching  to  error;  but 
it  docs  not  in  the  slightest  degree  allow 
me  to  shift  that  responsibility  by  saying 
"  it  was  your  act,  I  did  as  you  bid  me." 
It  leaves  me  bound,  just  as  if  occupying 
any  other  seat  I  should  be  bound,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  position  in  which  we  are 
placed  as  Members  of  Parliament.  I  feel 
that  here  we  have  opportunities  of  judg- 
ment and  of  information  in  our  own  pro- 
fession— for  it  may  with  some  truth  be  cal- 
led a  profession — which  others  cannot  have; 
and  that  I  should  be  betraying  my  own 
plain  duty  to  my  constituents,  if  I  were 
to  succumb  to  their  judgments  in  a  case 
where  I  was  conscientiously  convinced  that 
there  was  a  better  course  to  pursue.  With 
regard  to  the  positive  arguments  for  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament,  I  shall 
be  brief.  The  noble  Lord  has  stated,  and 
in  terms  satisfactory  to  me,  nearly  all  that 
I  think  requires  to  be  stated  on  this  head. 
His  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  general 
fitness  of  the  Jew  for  representation,  and 
the  hardship  of  refusing  to  qualified  per- 
sons the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
has  indeed  been  contested  by  the  asser- 
tion  that  to  withhold  political  privilege 


does  not  conBtitute  a  grievance.  That  ib  m 
proposition  which  I  apprehend  can  nether 
be  a£Bjined  nor  denic^L  in  universal  teraui; 
it  must  be  judged  by  the  circumstance!  of 
the  case.  We  are  bound  to  inquire  whe- 
ther there  are  aubstantial  canaea  rf  dis- 
qualification,  which  oblige  us  to  dr^ir  m 
distinction  between  one  class  of  oiUseiui 
and  another  class  primd  facie  entitled  to 
occupy  the  same  position.  If  there  aze 
strong  and  adequate  causes  ineapacitatiiig 
parties  for  the  performance  of  certain  da* 
ties,  then  to  withhold  from  them  potitioal 
privileges  does  not  constitute  a  gnevaoees 
but  if  the  opponent  can  show  no  inoh 
powerful  and  substantive  reasons — ^if  it  .is 
admitted  that  the  parties  are  competent 
for  the  duties  which  it  is  preposed  that 
they  should  discharge^ — ^then»  I  saj,  in 
that  case  it  is  true,  and  it  must  be  affirm- 
ed, and  must  be  reiterated  in  the  face  of 
any  abstract  doctrine  to  the  contrary,  that 
to  withhold  political  privilege  does  consti- 
tute a  grievance.  And  further,  after  a 
presumptive  case  of  general  competency  is 
shown,  the  burden  of  proof  must  lie  en- 
tirely with  those  who  seek  to  defeat  the 
claim.  Now,  how  stands  tlie  case  of  the 
Jew  ?  How  stands  his  case  now,  with  re- 
gard to  those  points  which  tell  in  his  fin- 
vour?  My  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashley) 
has  just  delivered  a  speech,  like  all  speeches 
which  he  delivers  here,  in  which  weight  of 
character  and  weight  of  talent  were  re- 
markably combined;  but  when  I  listened 
to  a  part  of  that  speech,  in  which,  towards 
the  close  of  it,  he  exposed  the  misappre- 
hension that  prevails  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  Jews  as  a  people,  and  de- 
scribed their  remarkable  qualities  and  their 
great  capacities,  I  will  not  say  that  I 
asked  myself  whether  my  noble  Friend 
was  not  involving  himself  in  an  inconsis- 
tency, but  I  could  not  fail  to  see — and  he, 
I  am  sure,  could  not  fail  to  see — that  he 
was,  at  the  least,  greatly  and  powerfully 
adding  to  the  forco  of  the  arguments, 
drawn  from  the  considerations  of  civil  right 
and  of  social  justice,  by  which  the  admis- 
sion of  Jews  to  Parliament  is  recom- 
mended. He  told  us  of  their  powerful  in- 
tellect, of  their  cultivated  minds,  of  their 
ancient  and  continuous  literature,  in  every 
department,  embracing  every  subject;  he 
spoke  of  their  indefatigable  diligence, 
which  outstrips  even  German  assiduity;  he 
said  they  had  among  them  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  men  of  genius  than  any  other 
race;  he  stated  that  they  had  discarded 
many  of  their  extravagant  and  antisocial 
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doctrines,  and  had  become  much  more  fit 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  framework  of 
general  society.  He  did  not  allude  to  an- 
other point,  but  it  is  one  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  namely^  their  intelligence, 
and  activity,  and  success  in  many  of  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  of  industry.  Thus 
much  then  I  say — that  at  least  the  civil 
and  political  argument  in  favour  of  the 
admission  of  the  Jew,  though  I  will  not 
yet  assume  that  it  is  to  override  every 
ether  consideration,  is  as  strong  as  the 
civil  and  political  argument  can  be;  and  if 
you  are  obliged  to  withhold  from  him,  on 
account  of  principles  peculiar  to  you,  those 
privileges  to  which  he  thinks  that  he  has  a 
claim,  the  grievance  in  his  case  will  mount 
as  high,  according  to  the  general  principles 
applicable  to  such  a  sulject,  as  it  can 
mount  in  any  case  of  a  class  excluded  from 
general  duties  on  partial  grounds.  Now, 
Sir,  I  must  confess,  that,  when  I  consider 
my  own  position,  as  having  the  honour  of 
representing  the  University  of  Oxford,  with 
respect  to  this  question  as  a  question  of 
giving  or  withholding  certain  civil  privi- 
leges, I  feel  not  a  greater  reluctance  to 
give  because  I  have  that  honour,  but  a 
greater  reluctance  to  withhold.  I  feel  a 
very  great  reluctance  to  be  the  instrument, 
even  in  my  own  small  measure,  of  placing 
the  University  in  conflict  with  the  civil 
privileges  and  civil  rights,  if  such  they  bo, 
of  any  portion  of  my  fellow-subjects.  I 
do  not  scruple  to  confess  a  feeling  which  I 
deeply  entertain :  I  think  that  we  have  too 
indiscriminately  and  too  long  pursued  that 
policy;  and,  further,  when  I  review  the  po- 
sition in  which  we  &cand  at  the  present 
moment,  I,  for  one,  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  practical  results  which  it  has  produced. 
But  I  pass  on  to  what  I  grant  must  be  the 
cardinal  and  the  overruhng  considerations 
in  this  case;  I  mean  the  considerations 
connected  with  religion.  My  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Ashley)  has  discarded — and  justly 
too,  as  I  think — the  argument  drawn  from 
the  supposition  that  the  Jews  are  a  sepa- 
rate nation  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  disqua- 
lified from  the  performance  of  civil  duties; 
he  says — and  he  says  justly — that  he  stands 
upon  a  conscientious  adherence  to  principle, 
and  that  the  principle  of  religion.  And 
now  let  me  consider  the  way  in  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  associated  that  adher- 
ence to  principle  with  the  vote  which  he 
proposes  to  give.  He  said,  that  he  was 
about  to  contend  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
long-established  and  an  ancient  system;  but 
shortly  after  he  had  told  us  that  the  sys- 


tem for  which  he  was  about  to  contend ' 
was  a  long-established  and  an  ancient  one, 
he  likewise  told  us — and  told  us,  I  think, 
with  truth — that  we  have  been  for  many 
generations  in  a  state  of  perpetual  conflict 
and  of  constant  change,  of  progressive 
movement,  all  in  one  and  the  same  direo« 
tion.  He  told  us  that  we  had  to  contend, 
first  for  a  Protestant  Parliament,  anc^  now 
for  a  Christian  Parliament.  But  I  submit 
to  him,  that  he  ought  to  have  begun  earlier 
than  that,  because  the  first  contest  of  all 
was  a  contest  for  a  Church  Parliament; 
and  the  battle  for  a  Church  Parliament, 
fought  between  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion, when  in  point  of  fact  formal  dissent 
began,  and  the  period  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  of  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act,  was  as  fierce  a 
conflict  as  any  of  the  others.  Even  after 
Nonconformity  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  law  by  the  Toleration  Act,  it  was 
still  attempted  to  dislodge  or  to  exclude 
the  Nonconformist  from  the  possession  of 
political  power.  It  appears,  then,  that 
you  first  contended  for  a  Church  Parlia- 
ment— ^you  then  contended  for  a  Protes- 
tant Parliament;  in  both  cases  you  were 
defeated.  You  were  not  defeated  un- 
awares; you  were  not  defeated  owing  to 
accident.  You  were  defeated,  owing  to 
profound  and  powerful  and  imiform  ten- 
dencies, associated  with  the  movement  of 
the  human  mind — with  the  general  course 
of  events,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  with  the 
providentiid  government  of  the  world. 
And  when  we  plead  and  argue  upon  the 
British  laws  and  the  British  constitution,  I 
really  must  ask  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  (Mr.  W.  J.  Fox)  what  right  have 
we  to  fix  upon  some  one  particular  period, 
be  it  fifty,  or  one  hundred,  or  two  hundred 
years  ago,  and  to  say,  **  I  will  take  the  basis 
of  that  particular  period,  and  I  will  say  there 
begins,  and  there  ends,  the  British  consti- 
tution ?"  On  the  contrary,  I  say  that  the 
very  same  principle  which  makes  mc  re- 
gard Magna  Charta  as  a  part  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution,  the  same  principle  which 
makes  me  regard  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  a 
part  of  the  British  constitution,  and  tho 
Act  of  Uniformity,  and  other  Acts — I  do 
not  mean  to  say  as  all  equally  important 
in  all  their  provisions,  but  all  forming  ma- 
terial parts  of  our  constitutional  system — 
by  the  same  principle,  I  think,  in  general 
justice,  whether  I  like  them  or  not,  inde- 
pendently in  a  degree  of  personal  opinion, 
we  who  meet  here  in  1847  arc  bound  to  re- 
oognise  to  a  great  extent  as  facts  those 
2T2 
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laws  which  have  fully  and  deeply  entered 
into  the  political  system  of  the  country, 
which  hardly  any  one  desires  to  change, 
which  no  one  attempts  to  supersede,  which 
we  all  on  coming  here  profess  to  accept, 
and  which  I  think  we  are  bound  to  assume 
as  data,  as  fixed  points,  in  our  discussions, 
and  therefore  to  apply  and  develop  in  the 
spirit  of  fairness  and  justice.  It  appears, 
then,  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  stage  in 
which,  after  two  or  three  generations  had 
contended  for  a  Church  Parliament,  and 
two  or  three  generations  more  contended 
for  a  Protestant  Parliament,  each  being  in 
succession  beaten,  we  are  called  upon  to 
decide  the  question  whether  we  shall  con- 
tend for  a  Christian  Parliament.  And 
here  I  must  say,  that  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Ashley)  has  made  assumptions, 
which,  if  he  could  establish,  I,  for  one, 
should  not  be  found  voting  against  him; 
and,  I  may  say,  not  I  alone;  since  cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  I  understood  the  noble 
Lord  who  opened  this  debate  in  an  impres- 
sive address,  the  same  may  be  said  of  him. 
I  thought  the  assumptions  of  my  noble 
Friend  with  regard  to  the  views  of  the 
promoters  of  this  measure  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Lord — I  mean  as  they  respect  the  relation 
between  religion  and  politics.  My  noble 
Friend  says,  that  we  are  asked  to  make  a 
public  declaration  that  for  all  purposes  of 
government  and  the  making  of  laws  Chris- 
tianity is  needless.  Certainly  such  was 
not  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell);  and  I  must  say,  without,  of 
course,  impeaching  the  candour  of  my  noble 
Friend,  that  I  think  he  has  put  an  extreme 
and  a  strained  construction  on  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  measure  itself.  I  do 
not  think  it  amounts  to  what  my  noble 
Friend  has  said  of  it  ;  I  do  not  think  it 
does  establish  a  severance  between  po- 
litics and  religion.  I  think  it  amounts  to 
this — it  amounts  to  a  declaration  on  our 
part  (if  it  shall  pass),  founded  on  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  upon  our  view 
of  the  actual  state  of  our  laws  and  of  the 
sofiiety  in  which  we  live,  its  composition, 
and  its  temper,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  our  absolutely  excluding  the  Jew,  as 
such,  from  an  assembly,  with  regard  to 
which  assembly  every  one  of  us  in  his  own 
conscience  feels  perfectly  sure — as  sure  as 
man  may  venture,  without  presumption, 
to  feel  upon  what  is  future — that  the  vast 
and  overwhelming  majority  will  long,  will, 
as  we  trust  and  pray,  always,  continue  to 
be  Christians.     The  discussion,  therefore. 


in  which  we  are  engaged  does  not  torn 
upon  the  question  whether  the  Christian 
religion  is  needless  for  the  work  of  go- 
vernment and  of  legislation.  It  must  first 
of  all  be  shown  that  the  admission  of  an 
extremely  small  fraction  of  Jews  into  Par- 
liament  would  paralyse  and  nullify  the 
Christianity  of  all  those  who  sit  there. 
We  may  consistently  affirm  that  Christi- 
anity is  in  the  highest  degree  needful  for 
our  legislation,  andyet  decUne  to  follow  out 
that  proposition  to  a  conclnsion  so  rigid  as 
this,  that  every  individual  who  is  not  a 
Christian  should  be  excluded  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  becoming  a  legislator.  I  think 
my  noble  Friend  had  a  latent  consciousness 
that  these  two  ideas  were  entirely  distinctp 
for  he  evidently  conceived  it  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  his  argument  that 
he  should  assume  the  case  of  a  very  large 
number  of  Jews  in  Parliament.  How»  he 
asked — for  I  took  particular  notice  of  lus 
words — how  can  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity govern  the  Legislature  if  a  large 
portion  of  it  should  be  composed  of  Jews? 
and  in  another  place  he  assumed  the  case 
of  a  Hebrew  majority.  But  I  say,  that 
practically  it  is  not  the  question  what 
would  follow  from  having  either  a  Hebrew 
majority  or  a  large  number  of  Jews  in 
Parliament;  because  none  of  us  belieycs 
that,  within  any  fairly  calculable  results  of 
this  measure,  there  will  or  can  come  any 
thing  more  than  the  admission  of  a  few 
solitary  Jews  to  Parliament,  leaving  the 
rest  of  that  body  exactly  as  it  stands  at 
present  in  respect  to  its  religious  profes- 
sion. I  believe,  then,  I  may  say  that  the 
connection  between  religion  and  politics  is 
not  only  not  denied  by  the  noble  Lord,  but 
that  he  emphatically  asserted  it;  that  he 
asserted  that  there  was  no  department  of 
duty  in  which  the  motives  of  the  fear  and 
love  of  God  ought  not  to  govern;  and  that 
you  could  draw  no  distinction  in  that  re- 
spect between  domestic  or  private  duties, 
and  civil  or  political  or  public  duties.  But 
my  noble  Friend  appeared  to  me,  I  confess, 
(though  I  am  very  anxious,  like  him»  to 
avoid  introducing  into  this  discussion  to- 
pics of  a  theological  character),  to  attribute 
too  much  of  substance,  and  of  efficacy,  I 
must  say,  to  the  bond  which  is  constituted 
by  a  profession  of  the  Christian  name,  de- 
fined by  the  individual  to  himself  alone, 
not  embodied  in  laws  or  in  institutions,  or 
in  religious  communion  of  any  kind  involv- 
ing necessarily  the  avowal  of  any  body  of 
fixed  truths — ho  appeared  to  attribute  too 
much  to  a  bond  of  that  sort  when  he  said, 
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''  1  will  take  that  nominal  profession  as  mj 
criterion  and  my  standard,  and  I  will  affirm 
that  all  who  profess  that  name  are  fit  for 
the  exercise  of  civil  duties,  and  that  every 
man  who  does  not  consent  to  hear  it  is  un- 
fit to  be  admitted  into  Parliament."  I 
think  that  he  laid  greater  stress  upon  such 
a  test  than  it  will  bear,  though  I  certainly 
would  not  undervalue  it,  or  anything  which 
tends  in  any  manner  to  connect  us  with  the 
profession  of  Christianity;  still,  I  think 
that  on  religious  grounds  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  prove  the  unfitness  of  a 
Jew  for  the  duties  which  it  is  proposed 
that  he  shall  discharge  here,  without  also 
proving,  by  pretty  sure  implication,  that 
many  of  those  who  sit  here  fdready,  not  as 
individuals  but  as  classes,  are  therefore  un- 
fit for  those  duties.  If,  therefore,  I  admit 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  give  up  the  ex- 
clusively Christian  character  of  the  com- 
position of  Parliament,  yet,  in  saying  that, 
I  perhaps  make  a  larger  concession  to 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  than  should 
in  strictness  be  made,  because  the  only 
kind  of  Christian  character  which  this 
measure  requires  us  to  surrender,  is 
one  depending  on  a  title  not  defined 
except  by  the  feelings  of  each  individual 
for  and  to  himself;  it  is  one  which  implies 
little  more  than  the  most  vague,  and  naked, 
and  generalized  acknowledgment.  1  am 
quite  aware,  indeed,  that  the  question  as 
1  have  now  described  it,  the  question  whe- 
ther we  shall,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  time,  open  the  doors  of  Parlia- 
ment to  Jews,  whom  we  expect  to  enter 
them  not  in  mass  but  only  by  units ;  whe- 
ther we  shall  dispense  in  their  case  with 
that  reference  to  a  Christian  profession 
which,  as  we  now  have  it,  has  no.  relation 
to  any  defined  standard  external  to  the  in- 
dividual mind;  that  even  this  is  still  a  very 
important  question,  though  it  is  different 
from  that  which  we  should  have  to  decide 
if  wo  could  rationally  anticipate  as  possible 
any  large  number  of  Jews  in  Parliament, 
and  still  more,  from  what  it  would  be  if  the 
title  with  which  in  one  sense  we  are  now 
to  part  were  a  title  indicating  concurrence 
in  a  fixed  body  of  revealed  truths.  Now, 
I  can  well  believe  that  to  many,  and  I 
freely  allow  that  to  myself,  it  is  painful 
thus  to  part  with  even  the  title  of  an  ex- 
clusive Christianity,  inscribed  upon  the 
portals  of  the  constitution.  Yet  to  qualify 
this  title  as  we  are  now  asked  to  qualify  it, 
to  surrender  it  as  an  universal  and  exclu- 
sive title,  is  not  to  deprive  ourselves  of 
such  substantial  Christianity  as  we  may 


really  now  possess.  Advantage  is  not  un- 
fairly taken  in  debate  of  a  word;  but  when 
it  is  said  that  we  unchristianise  the  Par- 
liament, while  it  may  be  true  in  name — 
and  I  would  not  deny  it — I  must  ask  is  it 
true  in  substance  ?  I  could  not  help  being 
struck,  and  I  confess  I  coidd  not  altogether 
repress  a  smile,  when,  with  indignation  evi- 
dently the  most  unaffected,  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  evening,  my  hon.  Friend  and 
Colleague  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  rebuked  Dr.  Van 
Oven  for  denying  in  the  pamphlet  which 
he  has  just  published  on  this  question  that 
we  were  a  Christian  nation.  Dr.  Van  Oven 
denies  that  we  are  a  Christian  nation  be- 
cause there  a  few  Jews  in  the  nation,  and  my 
hon.  Colleague  is  very  angry  with  him  for 
denying  it ;  and  yet  what  is  now  proposed 
is  to  admit  a  few  Jews  into  Parliament,  all 
the  rest  of  the  body  of  Parliament  remain- 
ing Christian ;  and  I  am  afraid  my  hon. 
Colleague  would  be  as  much  displeased 
with  any  one  for  asserting  the  Christianity 
of  Parliament  as  he  was  with  Dr.  Van 
Oven  for  denying  the  Christianity  of  the 
nation.  Yet  the  circumstances  are  exactly 
parallel.  If  we  are  now  a  Christian  na- 
tion, we  shall  even  after  removing  the  dis- 
abilities of  the  Jews  be  a  Christian  Parlia- 
ment: if  it  be  true  that  we  must  then  cease 
to  be  a  Christian  Parliament,  it  is  also 
true  that  we  are  not  now  a  Christian  na- 
tion. Sir,  I  think  that  Parliament  will 
continue  to  derive  its  character  mainly 
from  the  personal  character  of  those  who 
elect  and  of  those  who  compose  it.  And 
I  must  say,  with  regard  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  that 
when  he  spoke  of  oaths  and  declarations 
as  affording  insufficient  securities,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  understand  him  to  signify — 
and  I  trust  he  did  not  intend — that  they 
were  to  be  looked  upon  as  altogether  worth- 
less, and  to  be  discarded  from  our  use,  but 
that  we  were  not  to  place  upon  them  an  ex- 
clusive reliance,  and  that  we  were  to  depend 
more,  after  all,  upon  the  quaUties  of  men 
than  upon  the  letter  of  any  regulations  we 
could  establish.  [Lord  J.  Russell:  Hear!] 
But  I  confess  1  should  perceive  in  this 
Motion  a  liability  to  very  great  and  grave 
objections — indeed,  it  wotud  even  assume 
in  my  eyes  the  character  of  a  practical 
grievance  to  us — ^if  I  thought  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  noble  Lord  to  propose 
that  our  position,  the  position  of  us  who 
are  now  exclusively  entitled  to  sit  here, 
should  be  in  any  particular  altered  by  the 
measure  which  he  proposes  to  introduce. 
I  hope  his  purpose  is,  that  we  shall  con* 
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tinuo  to  discharge  tlio  very  solemn  duties 
committed  to  our  care  under  the  sanction 
of  the  very  same  oaths  and  declarations 
which  we  now  take;  that  we  who  are 
Christians  shall  continue  to  give  the  great- 
est degree  of  solemnity  that  is  possible  to 
our  entrance  upon  our  public  functions,  by 
continuing  to  contract  our  obligations  as 
now  **  upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian." 
I  trust  that  nothbg  can  be  more  idle  than 
the  anticipations  of  those — I  have  not  heard 
them  mentioned  in  this  debate,  but  they 
are  current  out  of  doors — the  anticipations 
of  those  who  apprehend  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  admission  of  some  two,  or 
three,  or  four,  or  six  Jews  into  Parliament, 
that  devout  and  seemly  custom,  whereby 
you,  Sir,  as  our  head  and  formally  ap- 
pointed representative,  and  all  of  our  num- 
ber who  are  present  with  you,  at  the  mo- 
ment, when  you  first  enter  this  House,  offer 
up  your  daily  supplications  to  Almighty 
God  for  light  and  for  guidance  in  our  deli- 
berations, is  either  to  bo  abandoned,or  its 
continuance  in  the  slightest  degree  endan- 
gered. I  must  confess,  I  feel,  for  one, 
that  if  it  were  so,  then  this  would  become 
a  question,  not  between  considerations 
rather  of  an  abstract  character  on  the  one 
hand,  and  practical  grievance  affecting  the 
Jews  on  the  other,  but  of  practical  griev- 
ance affecting  a  very  small  number  of 
Jews  on  the  ono  hand,  and  of  practical 
grievance  affecting  a  very  large  number  of 
Christians — I  mean  all  those  who  now  sit 
here— on  the  other.  I  have,  therefore, 
endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  assumptions 
with  regard  to  the  real  and  constitutional 
meaning  of  the  law  which  it  is  proposed 
that  we  should  pass,  are  assumptions  not 
duly  founded  in  the  true  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  measure.  But  there  are  others 
who  make  objections  to  this  measure  in 
language  much  stronger  than  my  noble 
Friend.  If  we  have  not  yet  been  told,  we 
must  prepare  to  be  told  out  of  doors,  and 
probably  in  this  House,  that  this  is  an  anti- 
Christian  measure,  and  one  which  will 
draw  down  upon  us  the  judgment  of  the 
Almighty.  Now,  with  regard  to  such  ar- 
guments, I  admit  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
touching  them  at  all,  because  one  cannot 
deal  with  them  with  the  reverence  which  is 
due  to  the  awful  name  they  seem  to  invoke 
against  us,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
freedom  which  belongs  essentially  to  our 
common  discussions.  But  this  I  do  say, 
that  if  it  bo  true  that  civil  justice  requires 
the  admission  of  the  Jew  into  Parliament, 
and  if  it  bo  untrue  that  you  can  show  any 


insuperable  difficulty  of  a  practical  nature 
in  the  work  of  legislation,  or  any  grieyance 
to  any  other  class  of  the  commumtj,  as 
the  consequence  of  his  admission,  then 
this  question,  so  far  from  being,  as  I  think 
that  my  hon.  Colleague  seem^  to  call  it» 
a  question  of  expediency,  is,  in  the  highest 
sense  applicable  to  a  political  question,  a 
question  of  principle  as  contradistinguished 
from  one  of  mere  expediency;  and  that  in 
proceeding  to  render  no  more  and  no  less 
than  justice  to  any  class  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, be  they  called  by  what  name  thej 
may,  I  can  have  no  fear  of  drawing  down 
upon  our  heads  the  vengeance  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  I  must  en- 
tertain a  very  much  more  serious  fear  in 
that  respect,  if,  because  of  the  influence  of 
prejudice  on  our  own  minds,  or  from  the 
apprehension  of  clamour  and  the  displea- 
sure of  others,  to  which  my  honourable 
Friend  so  emphatically  referred,  we  refrain 
from  doing  that  which  we  believe  to  be 
right.  But  again.  Sir,  I  must  proceed  to 
observe,  that  even  if  we  allow  that  under 
certain  other  circumstances  such  an  ami- 
ment  could  properly  find  place  in  the  £s- 
cussion,  it  is  now  too  late  for  us  to  havo  re- 
course to  it.  If  the  concession  of  power 
to  the  Jews  be,  which  I  do  not  admit,  an 
act  involving  us  in  such  heavy  guilt,  we 
cannot  be  content  with  simply  alle^ng  this 
as  a  plea  against  the  present  measure;  we 
must  look  back  upon  all  which  we  havo 
already  done,  and  which,  it  may  likewise 
be  observed,  no  one  proposes  to  undo. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  fit  for  me  than  for  any 
other  person  to  invite  the  House  to  thu 
retrospect,  because  I  have  before  urged 
upon  its  attention  the  close  and  indissolu- 
ble connection  between  the  measures  which 
you  have  already  passed  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Jew,  and  the  measure  which  you  are 
now  invited  to  adopt  in  his  favour.  In  the 
year  1841,  opposing  the  Bill  then  intro- 
duced by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
for  the  admission  of  Jews  to  municipal 
offices,  I  argued,  and  I  founded  my  oppo- 
sition upon  the  principle,  that  no  broad  or 
clear  line  could  be  drawn  between  iheir 
eligibility  for  what  was  then  in  question, 
and  thoir  eligibility  for  Parliament.  And 
now  lot  us  consider  how  far  we  are  bound 
by  the  equitable  consequences  of  what  we 
have  already  done,  or  how  far  it  leaves  us 
free  to  employ  the  religious  argument 
against  the  present  measure.  My  noUe 
Friend  draws  a  distinction  between  execu- 
tive and  legislative  functions,  and  I  grant, 
in  certain  respects,  a  just  distinction ;  but 
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at  the  iame  time,  although  in  this  place 
we  may  commonly  look  upon  the  name  of 
municipal  office  without  any  very  lively 
sentiment  of  yeneration,  yet  what  does  it 
inyolve?  It  involves  the  magistracy;  it 
involves  the  performance  of  judicial  duties; 
it  involves  the  administration  of  laws  which 
are  Christian  laws,  founded  upon  and  made 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity; and  I  cannot  find  a  breadth  of 
standmg  ground  for  my  foot  which  will  en- 
able me  on  the  one  lumd  to  say  that  the 
Jew  is  fit  for  the  solemn  administration  of 
those  laws,  and  for  the  administration  of 
Christian  oaths  to  Christian  men,  and  yet 
upon  religious  grounds  is  absolutely  un- 
fitted to  enter  this  assembly.  But  further, 
the  distinction  of  my  noble  Friend,  though 
it  was  drawn  with  great  force  and  inge- 
nuity, I  am  of  opinion  will  not  sufficiently 
avail  him,  even  if  it  be  admitted  without 
any  restraint.  Executive  offices,  he  ob- 
serves, and  even  judicial  offices,  are  dis- 
charged under  the  strict  observance  of  the 
public  eye,  and  any  abuse  would  be  cor- 
rected by  the  operation  of  the  power  of 
public  opinion;  but  I  must  call  upon  the 
House  to  remember  that  they  are  not  exe- 
cutive offices  only  to  which  we  have  ad- 
mitted the  Jew.  What  have  you  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  franchise  ?  You  refuse 
to  admit  the  Jew  to  this  House,  because 
they  who  sit  here  are  the  makers  of  laws; 
but  I  ask  who  are  thev  that  make  the 
makers  of  laws  9  It  is  from  a  periodical 
return  to  its  mother  earth,  that  this  House 
derives  its  life  and  vigour.  From  thence 
are  drawn  the  new  materials  that  are  to 
qualify  or  to  replace  the  old.  This  House 
may  be  the  chief  organ  of  power,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  not  its  fountain;  it  advises  the 
Crown,  it  represents  the  people,  and  in  the 
constituency  must  be  sought  the  source  of 
so  much  of  the  authority  of  the  State  as 
we  possess.  But  to  that  constituency,  to 
that  primaiy  function  of  electing,  a  func- 
tion not  executive,  a  function  the  least  of 
all  subject  to  responsibility  in  the  sense  of 
my  noble  Friend,  Jews  have  already  been 
admitted.  And  yet  if  we  are  asked  whe- 
ther the  constituency  of  this  country  be  a 
Christian  constituency,  I,  for  one,  am 
ready  to  answer  yes.  It  is  composed 
generally  of  Christians;  and  no  man,  as  a 
voter,  is  in  any  degree  precluded  from  re- 
cognising the  command  of  his  Christian 
principles  over  him  in  the  determination 
of  his  vote,  because  the  Jew  stands  by  his 
side.  If  his  Christianity  be  worth  any- 
thing at  ally  he  must  carry  it  with  him  to 


the  hustings;  in  discharging  his  duty  there, 
he  must  first  have  asked  himself  what  his 
obligations  to  his  God  and  Saviour  require 
of  him.  I  am  certain  my  noble  Friend 
will  not  argue  that  the  constituency  has 
ceased  to  be  a  Christian  constituency,  be- 
cause there  are  here  and  there  a  few  Jews 
interspersed  through  it;  ithd  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  argue  thus,  I  trust  that  he  will 
share  in  my  consolatory  belief  that  Parlia- 
ment will  not  have  ceased  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian Parliament,  because  some  few  Jews 
may  have  been  admitted  into  it.  I  cer- 
tainly, after  all  that  we  have  done  for  Jews 
outside  the  doors  of  Parliament,  and  for 
others  within  them,  am  content  on  the 
ground  of  policy,  content  on  the  ground  of 
justice,  to  admit  them,  and  for  the  future 
to  trust  the  Christianity  of  the  Legislature, 
under  God,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  na- 
tion. Again,  Sir,  my  noble  Friend  pro- 
ceeded to  quote  the  authority  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold, who  entertained  a  strong  opinion 
against  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parlia- 
ment. I  cannot  wonder  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  should  seek  support 
from  such  a  quarter.  There  were  few  men 
who  would  address  their  mmds  to  the  con- 
sideration of  any  subject  with  greater 
energy  than  Dr.  Arnold,  or  with  greater 
or  even  equal  sincerity  of  purpose.  But  I 
apprehend  that  his  view  of  this  particular 
question  stood  related  not  to  the  strength 
of  his  mind,  but  to  its  weakness.  Most 
excellent  and  most  able  as  he  was,  yet, 
like  many  other  men  of  remarkable  and 
rare  ingenuity  and  of  true  enthusiasm,  he 
had  his  own  theory  which  he  idolised, 
which  it  was  the  dream  of  his  life  to  rear 
into  actual  eidstence,  and  with  respect  to 
which  no  experience  could  avail  to  unde- 
ceive him.  He  considered  that  in  a  Chris- 
tian country  the  State  and  the  Church 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  one;  the  State 
belonging  wholly  to  the  Church,  and  the 
Church  belonging  wholly  to  the  State.  He 
viewed  ministers  of  religion  as  officers  of 
State,  and  officers  of  State  as  ministers  of 
religion  :  and  he  held  that  there  was  no 
distmction  between  them,  except  the  inci- 
dental one  of  the  subject-matter  upon 
which  they  were  respectively  employed. 
But  with  tins  strict  idea  of  the  State  as 
Christian  he  combined  an  idea  of  Christi- 
anity relaxed  in  such  a  manner  that,  ac- 
cording to  him,  certain  general  truths  as- 
sumed to  be  common,  and  capable  of  sepa- 
ration from  what  is  peculiar  to  different 
Christian  persuasions,  ought  to  be  embodied 
in  a  living  and  workmg  system,     He  was 
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indeed  perplexed,  even  in  speculation,  with 
certain  exceptions  which  met  him  at  the 
outset,  such  as  the  case  of  Unitarians  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the 
other.  Notwithstanding,  however,  flaws 
and  discouragements  such  as  these,  he  la- 
boured, as  Mr.  Stanley  has  explained  to 
us  in  that  most  interesting  work,  his  Life 
of  Dr,  Arnold,  to  reduce  to  form  the  idea 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  of  a 
Christianity  which  should  comprehend  in 
one  many  of  the  now  separated  persua- 
sions, and  which  should  then  be  embodied 
as  a  principle,  and  as  a  test,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  London  University.  He  la- 
boured, as  may  be  easily  believed,  without 
success;  but  likewise,  if  I  remember  right, 
without  despair,  at  least  without  the  aban- 
donment of  his  views;  and  his  opinion, 
that  the  -Jews  should  be  excluded  from 
Parliament,  was  an  opinion  entertained  by 
him,  not  with  regard  to  their  separate  case 
upon  its  own  merits,  but  rather,  I  think, 
as  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  this  favour- 
ite, but  very  peculiar  and  arbitrary  theory. 
I,  therefore,  must  bo  allowed  to  urge,  that 
the  weight  of  Dr.  Arnold's  opinion  in  this 
case  must  be  measured  by  the  practica- 
bility of  this  particular  idea,  and  not  by 
the  authority  generally  belonging  to  his 
judgment,  that  is  to  say,  upon  questions 
where  he  had  no  special  bias  or  notion  to 
mislead  him.  There  is,  however,  another 
point  in  the  argument  to  which  I  must  re- 
turn, as  I  have  only  noticed  it  hitherto  in 
general  terms :  whereas  its  bearing  upon 
the  present  question  is,  in  my  view,  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  It  is  alleged 
that  we  are  now  going  to  make  a  change 
in  the  constitution  which  involves  the 
essence  of  Christianity;  that  what  the  con- 
stitution hitherto  has  required  of  us  is  not 
merely  that  we  should  denominate  our- 
selves Christians,  but  should  make  our 
solemn  declaration  "upon  the  true  faith 
of  a  Christian;'*  thus  implying  that  each 
of  those  who  so  declare  really  embraces 
that  faith,  and  that,  therefore,  according 
to  the  view  of  the  constitution,  all  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  are  agreed  in  the  re- 
cognition of  a  fixed  body  of  revealed  doc- 
trine, distinctly  indicated  by  those  words. 
From  the  mere  words  as  they  stand,  I  at 
once  admit,  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that 
they  were  intended  to  include  all  persons 
that  could  simply  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians; nay,  that  they  were  not  so  intended, 
and  did  not  include  all  such  persons.  But 
we  must  read  the  sense  which  the  declara- 
tion now  bears,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 


history;  we  must  observe  what  BnccessiTe 
Parliaments  have  done,  in  order  to  adapt 
the  law  to  the  altering  circumstanoes  of 
successive  periods,  and  must  give  to  their 
measures  their  full  breadth  of  meaning. 
After  Nonconformity  had  taken  a  definite 
shape  in  this  country,  it  obtained  a  legal 
toleration ;  Nonconformists  entered  into 
Parliament  by  a  sufferance  which  gradu- 
ally came  to  be  all  but  a  right,  and  wluch 
received  full  constitutional  sanction  as  % 
right  in  the  year  1828.  Among  thooe 
Nonconformists,  almost  from  the  first, 
there  were  Unitarians.  True  thej  had 
their  whole  civU  eidstence  for  a  long  time 
by  sufferance;  only  by  slow  degrees  thej 
too  obtained  a  recognition ;  and  I  appre- 
hend that  from  the  year  1813  the  law 
ceased,  as  practice  had  long  before  ceased, 
to  draw  any  distinction  between  them  per- 
sonally and  other  Dissenters.  I  saj  per- 
sonally, not  entering  into  the  inquiry  what 
view  the  law  may  even  now  be  thought  to 
take  of  their  creed,  as  distinct  from  the 
persons  professmg  it.  Now,  Sir,  as  these 
concessions  were  not  extorted  by  fraud,  or 
surprise,  or  force,  but  were  granted  one 
after  another  by  Parliament,  with  its  eyes 
open  to  their  significancy  and  their  conse- 
quences, I  cannot  lay  it  as  a  charge  against 
the  conscience  of  the  Unitarian,  that  he 
uses,  in  reference  to  his  belief,  the  words 
which  we  too  use  at  that  table  with  regard 
to  ours.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
original  view  and  meaning,  I  think  myself 
bound  most  unreservedly  to  admit,  that  Uni- 
tarians act  according  to  the  spirit  and  the 
intention  of  our  laws,  when  they  adopt  those 
expressions  for  themselves,  as  applicable  in 
their  mouths  to  their  own  religious  system. 
But  if,  as  I  think,  the  constitution,  so  to 
speak,  is  satisfied  with  the  sense  in  whieh 
they  are  thus  employed,  then  I  conceiye 
wo  cannot  dispute  that  it  has  altogether 
ceased  to  require  of  us  the  recognition  of 
any  fixed  standard  or  body  of  Christian 
truths  as  an  indispensable  element  of  fit- 
ness for  legislative  duties;  that  we  are  not 
now  tied  by  it  to  hold  anything  which  can 
in  serious  reflection  be  called  by  us  unitedly 
"  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian;"  and  that 
therefore  the  measure  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  is  not  open  to 
the  objection  which  would  lie  against  it,  if 
it  could  really  be  shown,  that,  in  order  to 
meet  a  case  of  limited  extent,  we  were 
about  to  make  a  great  substantial  change 
in  the  religious  character  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  capacity  of  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  act  under  it.     Passbg  on. 
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Sir,  from  the  objections  which  I  think 
either  unreal  or  at  best  inapplicable,  I  now 
come  to  one  of  which  I  admit  the  reality 
and  the  relevancy,  though  I  do  not  admit 
its  sufficiency  to  warrant  the  rejection  of 
this  proposal.  I  hope  the  House  will  bear 
with  me  while  I  touch  for  a  short  time 
upon  the  topic,  in  my  view  of  very  great 
importance,  of  which  no  notice  has  as  yet 
been  taken  in  this  debate.  I  am  most  re- 
luctant to  introduce  into  it  any  element 
that  can  even  appear  to  be  foreign  to  its 
scope,  or  not  remotely  connected  with  it; 
but  I  am  certain  of  the  general  assent  of 
those  who  hear  me  when  I  say  that,  as 
being  sent  here  jointly  with  my  hon.  Friend 
and  Colleague  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  to  repre- 
sent an  University,  to  represent  a  constitu- 
ency so  much  connected  with  the  national 
Church,  and  comprising  so  large  a  number 
of  its  ministers,  I  should  betray  my  most 
especial  and  solemn  duty,  were  I  to  give 
my  assent  to  this  measure  without  having 
endeavoured  to  consider  very  maturely  its 
whole  bearings  upon  the  interests  of  that 
Church;  I  wUl  add,  without  having  satis- 
fied my  mind  that  its  adoption  ought  not 
to  work  them  injury.  I  say  then,  Sir,  that 
there  is  at  least  one  real  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  admission  of  the  Jews  into  Parlia- 
ment; that  which  arises  from  the  mixed 
nature  of  the  functions  we  are  brought 
hero  to  discharge.  So  long  as  many  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Church,  and  some  also 
relating  to  the  Christian  religion  in  a  more 
general  sense,  are  liable  to  be  discussed 
and  decided  here — so  long  as  we  continue 
to  bear  the  character  of  political  guardians 
of  the  Church — there  is,  as  fai*  as  these 
facts  extend,  a  real  and  practical  difficulty 
attending  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parlia- 
ment. This  being  granted,  I  must  ask 
myself  what  is  the  amount  of  that  difficulty, 
and  are  there  any  means  by  which  it  can 
bo  obviated,  short  of  that  extreme  resort, 
the  rejection  of  this  measure  ?  And  first, 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  difficulty,  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  not  any  great  apprehen- 
sion of  practical  evils  to  arise  from  the 
actual  interference  of  professors  of  the 
Jewish  religion  in  such  legislation  as  may 
directly  or  indirectly  have  to  do  with  ours. 
Because  I  know  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
good  feeling  of  each  individual  as  a  judge 
of  what  is  becoming  or  otherwise,  for  him- 
self; and,  in  the  next  place,  the  influence 
of  public  opinion  operating  both  within  and 
without  these  walls,  will  do  much  to  re- 
strain any  interposition  in  matters  relating 
to  the  Church  on  the  part  of  those  who,  on 


account  of  religious  differences,  can  have  no 
natural  and  sufficient  interest  in  them.  We 
have  seen  that  feeling  operate  not  unfre- 
quently  in  this  House  since  the  Acts  of 
1828  and  1829.  When  a  question  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Church  is  under  con- 
sideration here,  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  Gentlemen,  who  do  not  be- 
long to  her  communion,  say,  that  they  do 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  for  them  to  be 
concerned  in,  and  that  they  think  it  more 
becoming  to  leave  the  discussion  to  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  feel  a  religious 
and  an  appropriate  interest  in  it  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  And  many  act  upon 
a  rule  of  this  kind  without  the  formal  ex- 
pression of  it.  If  this  has  been  the  case 
heretofore  among  us,  constituted  as  we  now 
are,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will 
be  still  more  the  practice  if  Jews  should 
come  to  sit  among  us.  While,  therefore,  I 
do  not  deny  that  a  practical  anomaly  or 
difficulty  presents  itself,  I  also  think  that 
considerations  of  the  class  which  1  have 
mentioned,  go  a  great  way  to  diminish  and 
reduce  it.  But  at  any  rate  I  must  look  at 
the  alternative;  and,  with  the  views  I  en- 
tertain of  the  strength  of  the  political 
claim  of  the  Jew,  I  find  a  much  greater 
practical  anomaly  and  difficulty  to  follow 
upon  holding  such  language  as  this — that 
after  all  which  has  taken  place,  1  will,  be- 
cause a  certain  portion  of  the  duties  of 
Parliament  are  directly  related  to  the 
Christian  religion,  exclude  the  Jew  from 
the  performance  of  all  those  among  its 
duties  which  are  in  their  first  aspect  se- 
cular and  civil.  I  am  by  no  means  of  the 
opinion  that  differences  of  religion  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  discharge  of  political  du- 
ties of  whatever  class  :  1  do  not  hold  that 
all  men,  whatever  their  religious  creeds, 
are  equally  qualified  for  those  duties:  1 
look  upon  a  right  religious  belief  as  among 
the  elements  of  competency  for  them.  But 
this  is  in  itself  a  question  of  degree,  and  as 
such  the  constitution  regards  it,  because  it 
has  already  recognised  a  sufficient  compe- 
tency in  persons  of  various  creeds  for  the 
duties  of  Parliament  and  of  all  offices;  and 
also  the  competency  of  the  Jew  for  every 
civil  duty  and  privilege,  except  only  seats 
in  Parliament,  and  the  holding  of  certain 
offices.  Such  then  being  the  case,  1  have 
the  utmost  reluctance,  upon  the  sole  ground 
that  the  functions  of  Parliament  are  some- 
times conversant  with  matters  of  religion, 
to  exclude  the  Jew  from  any  share  in  all 
those  other  functions  that  belong  to  the 
Legislature^  and  with  which  it  is  princi- 
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pally  oeonpied;  suoh  as  relate  to  taxation 
and  finance,  to  trade  and  industry,  to  the 
defence  of  the  oountry,  to  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice,  to  humanity  and  philan- 
thropy, to  the  redress  of  grievances,  to 
external  and  colonial  relations,  and  to  all 
the  multitude  of  subjects,  defying  complete 
classification,  that  are  brought  before  us 
from  time  to  time.  But  still,  Sir,  the 
question,  as  I  have  endeayoured  to  limit 
its  practical  bearings,  the  question  how, 
under  the  successive  changes  already  in- 
troduced, or  likely  to  be  introduced,  in  the 
religious  composition  of  this  House,  the 
relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State  are  to 
be  governed,  is  one  which  excites  a  great 
and  increasiug  interest,  a  deep  and  just 
anxiety,  among  the  clergy  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  In  illus- 
tration of  what  I  have  said,  I  may  refer  to 
a  published  letter  which  I  have  recently 
seen,  addressed  to  the  noble  Lord,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Trevor,  a  clergyman,  I  believe, 
of  known  abilities,  and  of  no  less  indis- 
putable moderation,  who  nevertheless  it  is 
evident  feels  keenly,  as  he  also  writes 
warmly,  upon  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
Church,  and  the  clergy  in  particular,  are 
placed  under  a  course  of  legislation  which 
successively  infuses  into  the  composition 
of  Parliament  new  elements,  having  no 
sympathy  with  that  body,  and  in  no  rela- 
tions towards  them,  such  as  those  which 
are  created  by  identity  of  religious  com- 
munion. I  have  a  more  recent  result  and 
token  of  this  sentiment  among  the  clergy, 
in  my  hand,  in  the  shape  of  a  petition 
which  has  been  forwarded  to  me  for  pre- 
sentation to  this  House  by  a  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  a  person  of  nigh  character, 
and  of  distinguished  talents — I  mean  Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce,  whose  brother  occupies 
a  yet  higher  station  as  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
In  this  petition,  Archdeacon  Wilberforce 
takes  a  summary  view  of  the  altered  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  the  expectations  she  may 
naturally  entertain  from  it;  and  then  he 
comes  to  the  further  alteration,  which,  as 
ho  had  understood,  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
was  to  propose.  He  says  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  opinion,  and  having  re- 
gard to  all  that  has  already  been  done,  he 
is  not  prepared,  whatever  his  own  senti- 
ments or  predilections  as  an  individual 
might  be,  to  offer  objection  to  the  removal 
of  the  Jewish  disabilities :  but  then  he 
prays  that  before  we  take  this  new  step 
onwards  in  the  career  which  we  have  now 
for  a  long  time  been  pursuing,  we  will  pass 


a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Statute  of  the 
28th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  chap.  17»  rdmU 
ing  to  the  election  of  bishops,  masmuoh  ai 
he  conceives  that  Parliament  will,  in  oonae- 
quence  of  such  a  measure  as  that  now  before 
us,  cease  to  be  a  Christian  Le^slatnre.  Now, 
Sir,  it  will  have  appeared  from  all  that  I 
have  said,  that  I  do  not  take  the  uune 
view  of  the  character  and  effect!  of  tlus 
particular  measure  as  Archdeacon  Wilber* 
force :  neither  do  I  think  that  the  anomaly 
which  he  points  out,  is  one  that  we  ought 
now  to  proceed  to  remove  by  the  repeal  of 
that  Statute  of  Henry  VIII.  But  I  per- 
ceive  the  difficulty  ;  and  although  I  am  re- 
luctant to  entertain  the  idea  of  meeting  it 
in  such  a  mode  as  the  particular  mode 
which  he  suggests,  yet  I  refer  to  his  peti- 
tion as  illustrating  a  sentiment  whicu  ia 
widely  spread,  and  which  may  ipread 
yet  more  widely.  Indeed,  for  myself,  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  from  the  ge- 
neral course  of  events,  and  in  particiuar 
from  the  changes  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  which  are  now  proposed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislature,  a  retj 
great  degree,  an  increased  degree,  of  deh- 
cacy  and  caution  has  become  neoeSBarj  in 
the  management  of  its  relations  with  the 
Church;  and  that  the  want  of  that  delicaoy 
and  caution,  and  of  kindly  and  considerate 
feeling,  would  in  all  probability  lead  to 
very  serious  ulterior  consequences;  I  mean 
that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  produeing 
throughout  the  country,  among  the  cleigy, 
and  among  all  the  more  seriously  attached 
members  of  the  Church,  a  desire  for  what 
is  termed  organic  change  in  the  oonneotion 
between  the  Church  and  the  State.  I  uae 
the  phrase  organio  change  to  distinguish 
what  I  now  have  in  view,  from  changes  not 
cutting  so  deep,  from  practical  and  ad- 
ministrative improvements.  Now  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  any  persons  in  this 
House — if  so,  they  must  be  few  and  pro- 
bably of  extreme  opinions — ^who  contem* 
plate  and  desire  such  organic  change  in  the 
connection  between  Church  and  State.  If 
there  be  such,  I  am  not  one  of  them :  I 
am  deeply  anxious  to  obviate  any  demand 
for  changes  of  that  nature.  Yet  I  feed 
that  there  is  a  great  difficulty,  pressing 
seriously  upon  the  consciences  both  of  lay 
members  of  the  Church  and  of  cleigj, 
from  their  becoming  more  and  more  ahve 
to  a  want  of  active  sympathy  between  the 
Parliament  and  the  Church,  and  to  the  slow 
and  unsatisfactory  mode  in  which  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  Church  are  apt  to  be 
despatched  amidst  the  pressure  of  our  other 
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engagements.  The  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty, which  I  should  greatly  prefer,  is  as 
follows  :  and  in  what  I  am  ahout  to  say 
I  heg  most  frankly  to  assure  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  that  I  desire  to  convey  no 
allusion  to  current  events,  for  if  I  thought 
it  right  to  introduce  on  this  occasion  any 
reference  to  them,  I  should  not  merely  in- 
sinuate an  opinion,  but  should  state  directly 
and  broadly  whatever  I  might  have  to  urge : 
this,  then,  is  what  I  desire,  in  the  interest 
of  my  constituents,  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  Church,  that  as  you  continue  from  time 
to  time  to  admit  among  you  those  who 
cannot  justly  be  expected  to  have  sympathy 
with  the  laws  and  the  spiritual  purposes  of 
the  Church,  you  should  likewise  recognise 
and  act  upon  the  principle,  that  a  consider- 
ation for  the  clergy  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Church  as  such,  a  disposition  to  at- 
tach weight  to  theur  feelings  and  views,  a 
regard  to  them  as  a  body,  having  like  the 
members  of  other  religious  bodies  con- 
scientious convictions,  and  entitled  to  have 
those  convictions  respected,  should  in- 
fluence Parliament  in  the  exercise  of  its 
legislative  powers  as  they  bear  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  Church,  and  should  also  in- 
fluence the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  the 
exercise  of  those  very  important  executive 
powers  of  patronage  or  otherwise,  which 
fall  to  them  in  that  capacity.  I  think  my- 
self entitled  to  believe,  that  Parliament  is 
disinclined  to  extreme  views,  of  whatever 
kind,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
A  time  might  possibly  arrive  when  it  might 
be  otherwise.  If  there  should  be  any  rapid 
or  violent  movement  of  the  popular  mind, 
or  in  some  season  of  temporary  excitement 
— however  improbable  such  contingencies 
may  justly  be  considered — a  majority  of 
this  House  might  possibly  be  disposed  to 
pursue  a  severe  and  hostile  policy  towards 
the  Church,  and  might  also  incline  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  act  in  a  similar 
spirit.  I  cannot  but  express  it  as  my 
most  solemn  conviction,  that  the  adoption 
of  any  jealous,  aggressive  or  coercive  policy 
of  that  kind  towards  the  Church,  would  be 
attended  with  the  most  deplorable  results. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  last  century, 
there  was,  not  indeed  an  active  or  violent 
antagonism,  but  a  fundamental  want  of 
harmony  between  our  civil  and  our  ecclesi- 
astical institutions;  political  influence  went 
one  way,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  most  persons  who  were  zealous  in 
the  religion  of  the  Church,  the  other. 
What  W88  the  consequence  ?  It  was  a  total 
relaiatioD  of  discipline;  the  ties  of  affec- 


tion which  should  imite  bishops  with  their 
clergy,  and  pastors  with  their  flocks,  be- 
came more  and  more  feeble  ;  there  was  a 
rapid  and  perpetual  decline  of  religious 
activity;  and  the  scandals  of  the  Church 
(which  of  course  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
those  of  the  clergy  alone)  became  at  length 
gross  and  notorious  through  the  Christian 
world.  When  the  French  Revolution  burst 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  Europe,  then 
there  began  among  the  higher  classes,  as 
venerable  witnesses,  now  and  lately  alive, 
have  assured  some  among  us,  a  revival  of 
religious  feelmg.  But  shortly  before  that 
Revolution,  the  whole  relations  of  the 
Church  and  the  people  appeared  to  be 
rapidly  sinking  into  the  condition  of  a  mere 
form;  they  were  too  generally  reduced  to 
a  skeleton  of  dry  bones,  without  life,  or 
heat,  or  movement ;  there  were  no  warm 
and  living  bonds  of  love  and  of  duty  such 
as  ought  to  connect  a  Christian  people 
with  their  ministry.  If  Parliament  were 
to  be  governed  by  a  spirit  of  hostility  and 
of  jealousy  to  the  Church,  it  might  in  cer- 
tain periods  produce  again  results  like 
these.  In  a  generation  already  verging 
towards  indifference,  it  might  plunge  the 
Church  more  deeply  into  lethargy;  for,  in 
this  free  country,  with  the  laws,  tempers, 
and  habits  which  happily  prevail,  you  can- 
not make  any  class  or  body  of  men,  be  they 
clergymen,  or  be  they  laymen  of  whatever 
kind,  discharge  their  duties  cordially  or 
efficaciously  by  measures  of  restriction  and 
coercion,  or  by  the  mere  exercise  of  autho- 
rity. Especially  in  regard  to  the  Church, 
from  the  veiy  nature  of  its  office,  which 
depends  so  essentially  on  the  affections  of 
the  people,  you  must  infuse  a  genial  and  a 
kindly  spirit  into  all  your  proceedings,  un- 
less you  are  prepared  to  take  upon  your- 
selves the  responsibility  of  one  or  the  other 
of  two  tremendous  evils :  either  the  evil 
which  I  have  named,  of  paralysing  all 
spiritual  energies  in  an  age  of  indifferenco ; 
or  in  an  age  of  religious  warmth  and  ex- 
citement, and  of  rising  faith  within  the 
Church,  such  as  this,  the  evil  of  exasper- 
ating those  energies,  and  of  causing  con- 
vulsions which  might  ultimately  prove  al- 
most as  detrimental  to  the  civil  as  to  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country. 
If,  therefore,  we  desire  to  see  what  is 
caJled  a  working  or  an  efficient  Church — a 
clergy  that  will  toil  without  remission  until 
it  has  covered  the  whole  space,  now  un- 
happily void,  amongst  the  people  with  the 
life-giving  ordinances  of  our  religion,  act- 
ing with  jseal  and  love,  as  well  as  with  a 
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true  moderation,  in  the  spirit  of  that  sys- 
tem of  faith  and  discipline  imder  which 
they  are  appointed  to  work — we  cannot 
contrihute  to  this  purpose,  though  we  may 
defeat  it,  hy  a  policy  of  jealousy  and  re- 
pression; we  may  contrihute  towards  it,  if 
the  duties  of  the  State  in  Church  affairs  he 
discharged  in  a  wise  and  considerate,  I 
will  say  also  in  a  genial  and  friendly,  and 
something  of  a  confiding  temper.  Such, 
then,  is  the  mode  in  which,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  it  would  not  he  difficult  to  provide 
sufficiently  against  the  emharrassmonts 
which  might  otherwise  arise  out  of  the 
successive  infusion  of  many  new  and  alien 
ingredients  into  the  composition  of  the 
Legislature.  But  I  should  think  it  a  very 
great  misfortune  indeed,  if  there  were  no 
other  mode  of  avoiding  those  emharrass- 
monts than  to  reject  a  measure  like  this, 
which  has  civil  privileges  for  its  suhject- 
matter,  and  to  announce  to  the  Jew  that, 
on  account  of  the  partially  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  duties  of  Parhament,  we  shall 
now,  after  all  wo  have  done  in  relieving 
different  classes  from  disability,  and  recog- 
nising their  fitness  for  admission  here, 
after  all  we  have  done  for  him  in  conferring 
upon  him  such  functions  as  those  of  the 
magistracy  and  the  franchise,  apply  as 
against  him  the  exclusive  rule  in  a  manner, 
as  I  think,  so  partial  and  unequal,  and  take 
our  stand  upon  a  ground  so  very  narrow  as 
that  lying  between  what  we  have  already 
given,  and  what  we  are  now  asked  to  give. 
The  opposition  to  this  measure,  in  order  to 
deserve  respect,  must  be  placed  upon  the 
ground  of  religion ;  but  it  could  only 
attract  respect,  when  placed  upon  that 
ground,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  there  is 
breadth  in  our  distinctions,  that  there  is 
some  consistency  in  our  policy,  that  our 
rules  are  impartially  applied;  conditions 
none  of  which  I  am  able  to  realise  in  any 
opposition  that  can  now  be  offered  to  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord.  Upon  a  gene- 
ral view,  then,  of  the  case,  I  cannot  but 
feel  that  my  noble  Friend  has  miscon- 
ceived the  purport  of  this  measure  in  its 
bearing  on  the  religious  character  of  the 
constitution,  and  has  therefore  greatly 
overrated  as  well  as  misjudged  its  effects. 
I  am  unable  to  detect  any  practical  evil  or 
inconvenience  likely  to  flow  from  it,  in  any 
degree  equal  to  the  evils  that  would  follow 
its  rejection  upon  grounds  that  I  take  to 
be  not  only  insufficient,  but  even  false  and 
dangerous.  I  rate  highly  the  position  of 
the  Jews  in  the  State;  and  I  find  their 
competency  for  civil  duties  asserted  in  the 


very  largest  terms,  by  one  whose  Btran- 
uous  opposition  to  their  claim  does  bat 
add  to  the  cogency  of  the  witness  he  bas 
borne  in  their  favour.  I  cannot,  then*  but 
close  with  the  appeal  which  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  has  made  to  us,  and  admit  that  in 
the  measure  he  has  proposed  he  is  himself 
aspiring,  and  is  inviting  ns  to  perform  «i 
of  justice.  But  if  it  be  such,  then  it  is  one 
worthy  of  a  Christian  Legislature  to  enacts 
for  Christianity  recognises  no  higher,  no 
more  comprehensive  obligation.  If  we  re- 
fuse  it,  I  conceive  that  the  wrong  which 
on  civil  grounds  we  shall  have  done  will 
be  more  acutely  felt,  and  more  pointedlj 
shown,  from  year  to  year:  if  we  adopt 
it,  in  spite  of  the  prepossessions  of  others, 
and  perhaps  of  our  own,  we  shall  have  tbe 
consolation  of  finding  that  calm  reflection 
will  surely  and  speedOy  prevail.  We  shall 
have  the  consolation  of  believing  that  we 
have  used  the  light  that  has  been  given  us, 
not  heedlessly,  but  to  the  best  of  our  care 
and  judgment;  and  having  so  done,  maj 
entertain  the  hope  that  it  will  guide  ns 
aright.  Especially  we  may  feel  assured, 
that  if  the  act  we  have  done  be  indeed  an 
act  of  civil  and  social  justice,  then,  what- 
ever be  its  flrst  aspect,  it  can  involre  no 
disparagement  to  the  religion  we  profess, 
can  never  lower  Christianity,  as  my  noble 
Friend  has  feared  it  would,  in  the  public 
estimation,  but  must,  on  the  contrary, 
tend  to  elevate  the  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity in  all  considerate  minds ;  for  it  will 
show  either  now,  or  at  farthest  when  some 
years  have  passed,  and  when  we  can  look 
back  upon  the  differences  of  the  present 
day  with  the  aid  of  those  lights  which 
after  events  and  experience  will  have 
thrown  upon  them,  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  we  professed,  was  a  reli^on 
that  enabled  us,  when  convinced,  to  do  an 
act  of  justice  in  spite  of  prepossessions  ap- 
pealing to  our  liveliest  and  tenderest  feel- 
ings— prepossessions  which  still  attracted 
our  sympathy  and  respect,  almost  our  vene- 
ration—  in  the  full  belief  that  truth  and 
right  would  vindicate  themselves,  and 
those  who  had  desired  to  follow  them. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  observations  and  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  the  real  question  at  issue  was, 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  any  religion 
of  the  State.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  affected  to  regard  the  admission  of 
five  or  six  Jews  to  Parliament  as  a  matter 
of  comparative  indifference;  but  he  had 
shut  out  from  his  view  the  broader  ques- 
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tion  suggested  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
other  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  petition  of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce 
put  tne  difficulty  in  which  the  House  was 
involved  in  a  strong  light.    That  venerable 

Personage  was  willing  to  admit  five  or  six 
ews  to  Parliament;  but  he  qualified  his 
consent  by  requiring  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Henry  VIII.,  under  the  provisions  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was  at  this  moment  enforcing 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  the  see  of  Here- 
ford to  make  a  particular  election  of  a 
bishop.  For  that  venerable  personage  no 
doubt  contemplated,  and  contemplated  with 
truth,  that  to  admit  Jews  to  Parliament, 
qualified  as  they  were  described  to  be, 
for  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  was 
to  destroy  all  security  that  a  Baron  Roths- 
child might,  at  no  distant  day,  become 
an  influential  counsellor  or  even  First  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  and  in  that  capacity 
issue  his  conge  d'elire  for  the  election  of 
Christian  bishops.  The  noble  Lord  had 
adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  infidels 
holding  seats  in  that  House,  notwithstand- 
ing the  declaration  on  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian,  and  he  quoted  the  case  of  Mr. 
Gibbon;  but  he  thought  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  acted  very  fairly  in  venturing 
to  assume  that  Hume,  had  he  enjoyed  the 
opportunity,  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
take  his  place  under  an  oath  to  legislate 
on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  He  (Mr. 
Bankes)  entertained  too  high  an  opinion  of 
the  honesty  and  conscientiousness  of  Hume 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  Undoubtedly  Gibbon 
did  come  under  that  obligation;  but  Mr. 
Gibbon  never  held  a  high  position  in  that 
House.  He  was  an  Atheist,  and  was 
powerless.  [Mr.  Disraeli:  Deist.]  Well, 
Deist.  He  was  a  Deist;  but  ho  was  power- 
less in  that  House,  and  why  ?  Because, 
being  known  as  a  Deist,  he  made  the  de- 
claration on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian 
in  order  to  take  his  seat;  and  thus 
openly  compromised  his  character  for  in- 
tegrity. With  regard  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  it  was  true  he  did  sit  with  con- 
siderable power  in  the  House,  although 
he  was  an  unbeliever  in  the  Christian 
revelation;  but  it  was  a  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  his  real 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  were 
not  publicly  known;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  his  death  that  his  infidelity  became 
notorious,  and  blackened  his  posthumous 
fame.  Had  it  been  known,  he  would 
not  have  had  the  power  he  held,  great 


as  were  his  accomplishments  and  bril- 
liant as  his  eloquence  undoubtedly  was. 
His  opinion  was,  that  if  the  House  re- 
moved the  barrier  which  excluded  an  un- 
believer from  the  House,  or,  if  it  did  not 
exclude  him,  operated  to  disarm  him,  they 
would  perpetrate  a  mischief  with  regard  to 
the  religious  character  of  the  House,  which 
could  not  be  remedied.  The  right  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  said  that  the 
power  of  the  House  consisted  in  the  char- 
acter of  its  Members.  It  did  so;  and  it 
was  mainly  on  the  religious  character  which 
belonged  in  an  especial  manner  to  those 
Members  who,  by  a  solemn  asseveration, 
now  all  concurred  in  acknowledging  the 
infiuence  of  divine  revelation.  By  the  rule 
of  the  House,  some  subjects  which  were 
considered  to  be  of  vital  importance,  could 
not  be  legislated  upon  without  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  this  being 
an  indispensable  preliminary.  Among 
these  subjects  was  religion;  but  if  the 
House  agreed  to  the  present  proposal,  this 
would  be  the  last  time  that  such  prelimi- 
nary would  be  resorted  to,  because  it  was 
not  true  that  the  mere  admission  of  the 
Jews  was  the  only  question :  the  real  ques- 
tion was  this — is  religion  to  be  considered 
essential  to  the  legislative  functions  of  that 
House?  The  hon.  Member  for  Oldham 
(Mr.  Fox)  had  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  election  of  the  city  of  London.  He 
did  not  place  weight  upon  such  an  occur- 
rence as  that.  He  did  think  that  where  a 
constituency  knowingly  and  deliberately 
elected  a  person  who  was  disqualified,  no 
threat  on  the  part  of  that  constituency 
should  induce  the  House  to  abandon  a 
vital  principle.  The  right  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  had  attached  great 
weight  to  the  continuance  of  the  religious 
service  in  which  the  House  engaged  pre- 
vious to  commencing  business;  but  what 
would  be  the  consequence  if,  among  those 
who  attended  that  service,  there  should  be 
Mahomedans,  Hindoos,  and  other  unbe- 
lievers? There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence  if  the  present  barrier 
was  removed;  and  that  which  occurred  a 
few  years  ago  at  Sudbury  might  serve 
as  a  warning  to  them.  As  to  the  recent 
and  previous  elections  for  the  city  of 
London,  if  report  spoke  true,  money  had 
great  infiuence  in  turning  the  scales;  and 
if,  in  the  city  of  London,  money  could 
produce  such  results,  what  might  not  be 
apprehended  in  other  parts  of  the  country? 
Was  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  some 
wealthy  Mahomedan,  who  had,  perchance, 
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a  claim  of  Bome  100,0001.  or  200,0002. 
or  of  much  larger  amount,  against  the  Go- 
vernment, might  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
further  his  ends  hy  corrupting  the  electors, 
and  securing  a  scat  in  that  House  ?  He 
must  ask  his  hon.  Friend,  who  professed  so 
much  attachment  to  the  Church,  whether 
he  would  consider  it  a  pleasing  spectacle 
at  the  time  of  prayer,  that  a  Mahomedan 
— a  professed  unheUeyer — should  he  stand- 
ing or  kneeling  among  us  ?  To  those  who 
asserted  that  that  form  was  old,  and  ought 
not  to  ho  continued,  he  had  no  argument 
to  offer;  hut  it  did  seem  to  him  that  even 
this,  if  it  stood  alone,  ought  to  have 
some  weight  with  those  who  professed 
attachment  to  the  Estahlished  Church. 
The  representative  of  one  of  our  Univer- 
sities should  recollect  that  the  question  at 
issue  was  not  merely  the  introduction  of 
five  or  six  Jews  into  Parliament,  hut  it 
was  a  question  much  more  important  and 
decisive  in  its  character  and  consequences. 
Those  arguments  which  the  right  hon. 
Mcmher  had  adverted  to  as  likely  to  he 
used,  he  was  inclined  to  think,  would  not 
he  appealed  to  here,  namely,  the  religious 
impropriety  of  giving  effect  to  the  pre- 
sent Motion.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
ground  was  likely  to  he  taken  up.  As 
a  political  quc&tion,  a  most  important  and 
vital  principle  was  involved,  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  had  admitted  when 
ho  said  that  religious  considerations  could 
not  he  separated  from  the  discharge  of 
legislative  functions.  He,  therefore, 
hoped  that  the  question  would  ho  con- 
sidered in  all  its  hearings,  and  not  sim- 
ply as  one  affecting  the  Jews.  It  was 
exceedingly  unfair  to  hrand  the  opponents 
of  the  Ministerial  proposal  as  the  enemies 
of  the  Jews.  They  acted  from  higher 
considerations,  and  resisted  the  measure 
hceauso  it  involved  a  departure  from  that 
which  was  the  avowed  principle  upon  which 
the  legislation  of  the  country  ought  to  he 
carried  on  according  to  the  principles  of 
our  constitution.  Whatever  the  result  of  the 
discussion  might  he,  he  was  satisfied  that 
tlio  (lehate  would  have  the  effect  of  proving 
to  the  country  that  the  real  question  at 
issue  was  much  larger,  and  much  more 
important,  than  it  was  generally  repre- 
sented to  he.  The  nohle  Lord,  in  intro- 
ducing his  proposal,  had  spoken  of  the  oath 
as  of  a  few  words  added  at  the  fag-end  of 
a  declaration.  The  nohle  Lord  might  re- 
member that  the  binding  terms  of  all  oaths 
as  administered  in  our  courts  of  justice 
were  but  four,  occurring  at  what  ho  might 


term  the  fag-end  of  a  declaration.  In  faet» 
the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord  amounted 
to  this,  that  no  oath  taken  in  that  House 
could  exert  any  binding  or  salutary  effect. 
If  such  were  the  case,  then  he  thought  it 
would  be  more  candid  to  aVow  that  the 
intention  was  to  do  away  with  oaths  sad 
declarations  altogether.  With  regard  to 
what  had  been  said  as  to  unfounded  alarms 
being  entertained  on  this  subject,  he  cer- 
tainly was  one  who  had  the  misfortune  of 
opposing,  conscientiously  he  was  sure»  and 
with  painful  feelings,  the  propositions  that 
were  made  for  the  admission  of  lUxnan 
Catholics  into  that  House;  and  if  he  were 
now  asked  whether  the  fears  of  those  who 
had  opposed  the  measure  had  been  Tision^ 
ary,  or  whether  the  promises  held  out  had 
been  fulfilled;  he  would  remind  the  House 
how  they  were  told  that  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholics  into  that  House  would 
entirely  remove  the  troubles  of  Ireland^* 
that  it  would  disarm  the  Catholic  priest* 
hood  of  those  powers  which  they  illegally 
exercised  at  the  altar.  If  they  passed 
what  was  then  entitled  "  emancipation,'* 
the  evils  of  Ireland,  all  of  which  were 
atributed  to  its  non-adoption  bj  Par- 
liament, would  immediately  cease,  as  the 
supporters  of  that  measure  assured  them. 
But  those  promises  had  been  unfortunately 
falsified,  and  the  fears  which  he  and  others 
entertained  of  that  measure  had  notproted 
themselves  to  be  of  so  visionary  a  character 
as  they  had  been  represented.  In  makiuff 
these  observations,  he  by  no  means  wished 
to  give  offence  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Members  of  the  House;  but  he  could  not 
but  speak  with  fear  on  this  question,  as  he 
had  ventured  to  do  on  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. He  felt  that  there  was  such  a  pre- 
ponderance of  evil  over  good  in  this  mea« 
sure,  that  the  House  would  be  justified  in 
refusing  their  assent  to  it.  It  proposed  to 
abrogate  all  notions  whatsoever  of  religion 
having  a  presiding  power,  or  any  power 
whatsoever  over  their  councils.  He  dread* 
ed  the  passing  of  such  a  measure  as  this, 
not  merely  as  one  which  gave  admission 
to  the  Jew,  but  to  all  classes  of  infidels; 
and  under  these  feelings  he  was  bound  to 
give  even  in  that  early  stage  a  decided 
negative  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord. 

Mr.  ROMILLY  was  anxious  not  to 
trespass  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  whilst  he  stated  his  views  on  the 
Bill  about  to  be  introduced  by  the  noble 
Lord.  It  had  been  well  said,  that  that 
House  ought  to  look  on  this  proposition  as 
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a  qnestion  of  principle  and  justice.  They 
had  to  conBider  whether  a  certain  class  of 
their  fellow-suhjects  wore  not  entitled  to 
those  rights  and  privileges  which  helonged 
to  every  other  class  of  their  fellow-suhjects. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  question  was  put  hy  the  nohle 
Lord  was  fair  and  just,  and  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Memher  for  Oxford  (Sir  R. 
Inglis)  mistook  the  principle  which  affected 
this  case,  and  totally  misconceived  the 
proposition,  which  was,  that  every  person 
horn  in  this  country  possessed  all  the  rights 
of  a  fellow-citizen.  The  hon.  Baronet 
stated,  that  it  would  he  necessary  for  him 
first  to  have  the  qualification  which  made 
it  necessary  to  give  him  the  means  of  oh- 
taining  those  rights.  He  entirely  dissent- 
ed from  that  proposition.  He  contended, 
that  it  was  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  hold 
that  any  one  horn  within  these  realms  was 
not  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  citizen.  The  hurden  of  the  proof  that 
any  particular  class  or  individual  was  not 
so  entitled,  lay  upon  those  who  denied  this 
right  to  citizenship.  It  was  for  them  to 
make  out  that  those  persons  who  were 
horn  in  this  country,  in  exactly  the  same 
situation  in  all  other  respects  with  the  rest 
of  their  fellow-suhjects,  were  not  entitled 
to  those  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  parti- 
cipate in  those  honours  which  helonged  to, 
and  were  participated  in,  hy  the  rest  of 
their  fellow-suhjects.  The  only  ground 
which  was  admitted  on  hoth  sides  of  the 
House  to  he  the  most  important  was,  whe- 
ther, if  this  measure  were  carried,  the 
Christian  character  of  the  Legislature 
would  he  aholished  ?  He  helieved  that  the 
question  was  one  not  so  much  of  suhstance 
as  it  was  of  name.  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Memher  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  had  well  stated  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  quotation  made  hy  his 
hon.  Colleague  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  from  the 
Jewish  pamphlet,  wherein  the  writer  said 
that  Christianity  was  not  the  religion  of 
this  country.  He  very  properly  ridiculed 
the  idea,  that,  hecause  two  or  three  Jews 
might  enter  Parliament  if  this  qnestion 
were  carried,  it  should  thereupon  he  ar- 
gued that  the  Legislature  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian Legislature.  He  hegged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  had  taken 
place  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  He  asked,  whether  this  was  not 
still  called  a  Protestant  countrv  ?  Was  not 
the  Legislature  a  Protestant  Legislature  ? 
[**  No  !**]  Did  they  not,  when  they  passed 
the   Roman  Catholic    Bill,  foretell  that 


every  species  of  disaster  would  follow  the 
passmg  of  that  measure?  And  yet  the 
fact  was,  that  the  country  had  still  con- 
tinued a  Protestant  country,  and  the  Le* 
gislature  was  still  a  Protestant  Legislature, 
in  the  tru^t  and  hest  sense  of  &e  word. 
Indeed,  he  helieved  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bill  rather  increased  than  diminished 
the  Protestant  character  of  the  country, 
hecause  now  every  Roman  Catholic  was  ad- 
mitted to  equal  privileges  with  his  Pro- 
testant fellow-suhject.  Now,  why  did  they 
admit  the  Memhers  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  to  an  equal  participation  in  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  Protestant  suh- 
ject  of  the  realms  ?  Was  it  a  matter  of 
less  importance  to  preserve  the  Protestant 
religion  of  this  country,  than  it  was  to  pre- 
serve the  Christianity  of  this  country  ?  It 
appeared  to  him  to  be  equally  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Protestant  as  the  Christian 
character  of  this  country.  They  were  es- 
sentially linked  together;  and  he  professed 
himself  to  have  &e  greatest  possible  re- 
spect and  esteem  for  the  Protestant  Church, 
both  from  hereditary  association  and  from 
education  and  reflection;  but  had  he  been 
in  that  House  at  the  time  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  brought  in,  he 
should  have  given  it  his  support,  as  he  felt 
convinced  that,  by  so  doing,  strength  was 
added  to  that  Church  which  he  professed, 
and  whose  integrity  and  whose  existence 
he  hoped  might  be  perpetually  allowed  to 
continue.  He  believed  that  such  would  bo 
the  result  of  such  a  course,  because  it  would 
prevent  persons  who  were  hostile  to  the 
Church  of  England  from  endeavouring  to 
overturn  it.  He  did  not  think  by  any 
means  that  the  exclusion  of  a  few  from 
Parliament,  who  primd  facie  were  entitled 
to  sit  there,  was  calculated  to  deprive  the 
Legislature  of  its  Protestant  character. 
He  did  not  think  that  a  man  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  citizenship  because 
he  happened  to  worship  God  in  a  particu- 
lar way,  which  he  thought  was  acceptable 
to  him.  Why  did  they  admit  the  Roman 
Catholics  into  the  Legislature  ?  They  did 
so  as  a  matter  of  justice,  because,  as  fel- 
low-citizens and  fellow-subjects,  they  had 
an  equal  right  to  participate  in  the  rights 
of  legislation  with  themselves.  They  con- 
sisted of  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Thev  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  very  powerful.  The  argu- 
ments brought  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics was,  thev  were  disposed  to  make  pro- 
sdytes,  and  ttiat  they  were  disposed  to  be- 
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come  dominant.     Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
they  admitted  the  just  claims  of  a  body  of 
men,  not  because  of  tbe  justice  of  their 
case,  but  of  the  powerfulness  of  their  party. 
He  hoped  hon.  Gentlemen  would  not,  by 
their  votes   upon  the  question,  act  as  if 
they  were  more  anxious  to  preserve  the 
Protestant  than  the  Christian  character  of 
this  country.     He   thought  that  Gentle- 
men who  opposed  this   measure,    formed 
but  a  poor  estimate,  not  only  of  the  vi- 
gour of  the   Church  of  England,  but  of 
the  Christian  religion,  when  they  talked 
of  its    being  likely   to    lead  to   the   un- 
christianising  of  the  country.     He  begged 
them  to  look  at  what  was  taking  place 
throughout  the  world.     They  would  find 
that  the  Christian  religion  was  extending 
to  all  parts  of  the  world    with  gigantic 
strides,  wherever  civilisation  extended,  and 
that  it  was  manifest  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time,  the  Christian  religion  would 
become  the  prevailing  and  dominant  reli- 
gion throughout  the  world.      No  person, 
except    somebody    with   a    most  fanciful 
or   diseased    imagination,    could   possibly 
imagine   that   the   Jewish   religion   could 
become     the    dominant    religion    of    this 
country.     The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just   sat  down   suggested    this   ca^e:  he 
supposed  the  case  of  the  Baron  Rothschild 
being  introduced  into  that  House  and  be- 
coming Prime  Minister,  and  sending  congas 
d*elire  for  the  election  of  persons  to  that 
House,  and  the  possibility  of  his  desiring 
parties  to  be  returned  who  were  in  favour 
of  the  Jewish  religion.     Now  let  the  House 
just  look  at  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The 
Jews  at  this  very  moment  might  hold  and 
did  hold  land  in  this  country.    At  this  mo- 
ment they  were  possessed  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices,   and  the  manner  in  which  they 
disposed    of  their   advowsons  was  highly 
creditable  to  them.     It  should  bo  distinctly 
recollected  that  the  Jews  were  not  disposed 
to  proselj-tisc.      It  was  admitted  that  it 
was  totally  contrary  to   their  habits  and 
dispositions  to  do  so,  and  that  they  were 
in  a   great   measure    exclusive.      It  was 
therefore  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  was 
any  danger  of  their  making  Jews  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  when  this  measure  was 
passed.     If  they  rejected  it,  he  believed 
that  they  would  give  great  offence  to  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  community.     If, 
however,  tliey  adopted  it,  they  would  be 
more  closely  united  with  a  large  body  of 
useful  and  influential  fellow-subjects.      If 
they  passed  this  Bill,  he 'believed  that  the 
Christian  character  of  the  country  would 


remain,  in  spite  of  such  measures  as  tbete, 
and  notwithstanding  the  groundless  fean 
of  hon.  Gentlemen.     All  that  they  were 
asked  to  do  by  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  to  consent  to  such  a  modification 
of  the  oath  as  should  admit  Jews  to  ait  in 
that  House.   Now,  it  was  urged  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  repeated  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Bath,  that  if  they  passed 
this  measure  they  would  produce  this  eyil, 
which  was  a  very  serious  one^ — ^they  wonld 
offend   large   masses   of  the   commmutj. 
But  what  would  they  do  if  they  rejected 
the  measure?     They  had  the  evidence  al- 
ready that  7,000  of  their  fellow-citizens 
had  elected  another  fellow-citizen — a  Jew 
— to  itpresent  their  interests  in  Parlia- 
ment.    They  had  united  their  voices  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  him  there;  and  that 
evidence  rested  not  upon  mere  bare  specu- 
lation, but  they  had  it  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner possible.     It  had  been  suggested  bj 
some  persons  that,  though  it  might  be  true 
that  the  Jews  were  equal  in  point  of  moral 
conduct  to  any  other  class  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  they  were  in  danger  of  violating 
their  morality  if  they  took  a  seat  in  that 
House.     But  it  had  been  well  observed  bj 
the  hon.  Gentleman  whose  speech  he  lis- 
tened to  with  great  pleasure,  that  the  Jews 
observed  that  primary  precept  upon  which 
morality  rested — ^that,  in  fact,  the  morality 
taught  by  the  Jews  was  the  same  as  that 
taught  by  the  Christians.    When  he  spoke 
of  morality  he  spoke  of  it  as  distinct  from 
any  doctrines  of  religion.      A  high  eulo- 
gium  was  passed  upon  the  great  morality 
and  the  great  capacities  of  the  Jews  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath,  who 
pointed  out  what  valuable  Members  they 
would  become  in  that  House;  but  yet  upon 
the  mere  notion  that  Christianity  miffht 
be  nominally,  although  not  substantiafiy, 
injured,  ho  was  prepared  to  deprive  the 
House  and  the  country  of  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  such  men.     The  only  other  argu- 
ment against  the  Jews  could  only  be  ex- 
pressed by  one  word,  antipathy.     There 
was   an  undefined  antipathy   against  the 
Jews  having  places  in  that  House.     Now» 
he  thought  that  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath,  ought  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  remove  the  preju- 
dice by  voting  for   this  measure.      That 
very  antipathy  which  existed  among  many 
persons,  without  any  defined  reason,  against 
the  Jews,  was  one  of  the  surest  tests  that 
the  House  could  have,  that,  if  elected,  the 
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JewB  would  prove  to  be  most  useful  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  Legislature.  Because,  first  of 
all»  what  must  take  place?  A  Jew  must 
not  onlj  have  sufficient  property  to  be 
elected,  but  he  must  be  sufficiently  quali- 
fied by  talent  and  respectability  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fellow-oitizens  to  represent 
them  in  Parliament.  They  had  therefore 
that  security  that  distinguished  persons 
would  be  elected :  and  the  election  of  such 
men  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  must  have  a 
tendency  to  remove,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  prejudice  which  existed  in  the  public 
mind  against  them.  Could  any  body  doubt 
that  Baron  Rothschild  would  have  been  re- 
turned for  London  long  ago  had  it  not  been 
for  his  opinions  upon  the  Jewish  question  ? 
Was  not  that  a  proof  that  his  tidents  and 
abilities  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance all  those  objections  which  were 
urged  against  his  taking  a  seat  in  that 
House?  There  was  one  observation  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath, 
as  to  an  observation  of  Dr.  Arnold's  rea- 
sons for  excluding  the  Jews.  In  reply  to 
that  he  wished  to  ask  whether  the  House 
could  for  a  moment  believe  that  because 
half-a-dozen  Jews  entered  the  House,  the 
House  and  country  would  be  Juadised? 
Had  the  House  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
House  because  some  Members  of  that  body 
had  been  admitted?  Was  there  any  like- 
lihood of  it  becoming  Independent,  or  Wes- 
leyan,  or  Unitarian— and,  by  the  by,  it  was 
with  much  pleasure  that  he  had  listened  to 
the  talented  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham,  who  was  of  that  persuasion — 
because  a  few  of  those  bodies  were  Mem- 
bers ?  In  France  and  other  countries  Jews 
were  admitted  to  a  share  in  legislation 
without  any  of  those  pernicious  effects 
which  some  apprehended  would  be  found 
to  follow  from  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  He 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  old  argument, 
founded  upon  the  prophecies  as  to  the 
Jews  being  a  wandering  and  wretched  peo- 
ple, without  a  nation,  would  not  be  again 
resorted  to.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
been  forced  by  the  city  of  London  to  con- 
sider this  question;  and  were  they  to  ex- 
clude from  Parliament  the  choice  of  the 
wealthiest,  the  most  influential,  and  the 
most  inteUigent  constituency  in  the  king- 
dom? The  refusal  to  allow  Baron  Roths- 
child to  sity  would  be,  in  his  mind,  a  great 
blow  at  the  representative  system,  and 
would  infiict  a  serious  wound  upon  the 
feelings  of  a  peaceable  and  well-disposed 
body  of  men.  It  was  idle  to  talk  about 
fears  upon  religious  grounds.    They  ought 
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to  have  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own, 
to  prevent  them  from  indulging  in  such 
idle  fears.  The  time  was  come  to  make 
this  concession;  and  he  trusted  the  House 
of  Commons  would  not  be  found  wanting 
in  recognising,  to  its  full  extent,  the  great 
principle  of  toleration. 

Mb.  GOULBURN  said,  it  was  not  with- 
out a  feelmg  of  considerable  pain  that  he 
addressed  Mmself  to  the  question  before 
the  House,  for  at  no  time  was  it  agree- 
able to  offer  opposition  to  those  who 
sought  advantages  from  that  House,  and 
to  feel  compelled  on  principle  to  resist  the 
claim  which  was  so  made.  The  pain  of 
his  situation  was  considerably  increased 
when  he  knew  that  he  differed  from  many 
of  those  around  him  with  whom  on  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  agreeing,  and  whose  judgment  he  re« 
garded  with  deference  and  respect.  But, 
as  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath 
had  stated,  this  was  a  question  of  princi- 
ple; and  as  it  was  a  question  of  principle, 
it  was  impossible  to  defer  to  individual  feel- 
ings. It  became  necfessary,  therefore, 
however  painful  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
might  be,  to  state  the  grounds  on  which 
he  felt  bound  to  oppose  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
He  did  not  presume  to  resist  the  introduc- 
tion of  Jews  to  Parliament  upon  the  ground 
said  to  actuate  many.  He  did  not,  any 
more  than  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  attempt  to  give  effect  to 
the  denunciations  in  the  prophecies  by  per- 
secuting that  people^he  did  not  cast  any 
imputation  on  their  character  as  men  of 
ability  and  worth — ^he  did  sot  mean  to  say 
that  they  did  not  pursue  their  avocations 
with  industry,  and  that  they  did  not  con- 
duct themselves  honestly  and  decorously — 
that  they  did  not,  in  many  respects,  merit 
the  approbation  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
Ho  rested  his  opposition  to  their  claim  on 
the  grounds  stated  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bath,  namely,  that  it  was  in- 
consistent with  their  situation  as  a  Chris- 
tian Legislature  to  admit  Jews  into  Par- 
liament. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  considered  that  the 
House  came  to  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion under  peculiarly  favourable  circum- 
stances, namely,  that  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don had  elected  a  Jew  as  their  representa- 
tive, and  thus  necessarily  brought  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
Now,  even  if  he  were  not  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  the  Jews  into  the  Legislature, 
he  must  say,  that  the  circumstance  which 
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the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  stated, 
so  far  from  inducing  him  to  give  their  claims 
a  favourable  consideration,  would  lead  him 
to  oppose  them  more  strenuously.  Parlia- 
ment would  neglect  its  duty  to  the  State 
if  it  encouraged  any  constituency  to  return 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a  person  whom 
the  laws  of  the  country  for  the  time  being 
disqualified  from  sitting  there.  Nor  did  he 
think  that  the  claims  of  the  Jews  to  seats 
in  Parliament  ought  to  receive  more  atten- 
tion because  a  Jew  had  been  returned  for 
the  city  of  London  in  conjunction  with  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  If  changes  of 
the  law  were  to  be  forced  upon  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  illegal  proceedings  of  large 
bodies  of  men  in  the  country,  the  func- 
tions and  duties  of  Parliament  would  be  ne- 
cessarily superseded.  If  the  House  gave 
any  weight  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
under  which  the  question  was  brought 
before  it,  they  would  not  only  be  in  error, 
but  would  give  occasion  for  dangerous 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  effecting 
further  changes  in  the  law.  What  did 
they  see  every  day — and  he  viewed  the 
fact  with  alarm  and  apprehension — but 
juries  refusing  to  convict  prisoners  charged 
with  capital  offences  because  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  punishment  of  death 
ought  not  to  be  inflicted  in  any  case  ? 
What  difference  was  there  between  juries 
like  those  who  sought  by  a  violation  of 
their  oaths  to  compel  the  Legislature  to 
abolish  the  punishment  of  death,  and  the 
citizens  of  London  who  in  defiance  of  the 
law  would  force  upon  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  their  Member,  a  person  whom  the 
law  bad  disqualified  ?  If  there  were  parties 
desirous  of  forcing  Parliament  to  adopt  a 
course  which  Parliament  had  not  consid- 
ered it  advisable  to  adopt,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  view  the  attempt  with 
increased  jealousy.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had  told 
thcni  that  the  question  rested  precisely  on 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic Emancipation.  On  that  point  he  beg- 
ged entirely  to  differ  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  The  difference  was, 
not  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  power- 
ful, and  that  the  Jews  were  weak — not  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  dangerous,  and 
that  the  Jews  were  powerless;  but  it  was 
because,  however  the  Protestant  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  might  differ,  there  was 
the  common  bond  of  Christianity  to  unite 
them  ;  and  in  that  bond  the  Jew  could 
not  concur.     He  admitted  that,  generally 


and  abstractedly  speaking,  every  inditi« 
dual  had  a  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the 
enjovment  of  every  civil  privilege  ;  bat 
surely  the  hon.  and  learned  OenUemMi 
must  admit  that  there  were  cases  in 
which  considerationB  of  general  polisj 
might  require  and  enforce  ezclusioii ;  and 
he  contended,  that  the  present  was  A 
case  in  which  exclusion  was  required,  to 
maintain  the  character  of  Parliament,  and 
carry  out  those  great  objects  which  a 
Christian  Legislature  had  to  accomplish^ 
The  constitution  of  the  country  had  re* 
quired  that  Members  of  the  Legislatnre 
should  be  subject  to  two  obligations— 
one  of  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign,  the 
other  of  a  belief  in  Christianity.  It  was 
true  that  the  obligation  to  adhere  to  the 
Christian  faith  had  been  varied  from  time 
to  time.  But  the  principle  acted  npoil 
had  been  the  same,  and  assent  to  the 
Christian  faith  was  deemed  as  material  as 
allegiance  to  the  Sovereign.  The  citiiena 
of  London  said  that  a  man  who  did  not 
fulfil  one  of  those  two  conditions  was  a  pro- 
per person  to  be  returned  to  that  House. 
How  soon  might  they  not  be  told  that  a 
man  who  rejected  the  other,  or  owed  no  sUe- 
giance  to  the  State,  would  make  a  ralnablo 
Member  of  Parliament  ?  He  knew  some- 
thing of  the  foreign  merchants  in  the  eitj  of 
London;  and  if  those  qualities  only  were  to 
be  considered  which  would  render  a  men  a 
useful  Member  of  the  Legislature,  tfaegf 
might  easily  find  many  who  owed  no  aU 
legiance  to  the  Sovereign  of  this  conn« 
try,  who  yet  were  as  competent  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  as  the 
Baron  Rothschild.  He  would  do  the  nohle 
Lord  opposite  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  had 
not  maintained  that  ill-considered  opinion 
that  the  Legislature  of  a  country  had  no* 
thing  to  do  with  religion.  Those  who  en- 
tertained that  opinion  were  but  little  read  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  and  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Every  one  of  our  institutions,  and 
every  one  of  the  ordinary  transactions  (rf  the 
public  policy  of  this  country,  carried  with  it 
evidence  that  throughout  we  were  actuated 
by  religious  principle.  Allusion  had  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  daily  practice  of 
the  House  in  beginning  their  proceedings 
with  a  religious  service.  In  periods  of  dis- 
tress, who  was  it  that  publicly  professed 
humiliation  in  order  to  obtain  an  alleviation 
of  that  distress — who,  in  times  of  prosper* 
ity,  concurred  in  public  thanksgivings  for 
the  blessings  so  received  ?  Were  they  not 
pre-emmently  the  Houses  of  Parliament  f 
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The  more  fact  that  they  associated  the 
Church  with  the  State  was  evidence  that 
they  had  never  attempted  to  separate 
civU  policy  from  religion.  The  nohle 
Lord  who  opened  that  dehate  did  not 
fail  to  avail  himself  of  what  had  heen  used 
as  an  argument  on  other  similar  occasions, 
namely,  the  inefficiency  of  the  declaration 
to  keep  out  of  Parliament  those  who  were 
disposed  to  enter  it  hy  a  violation  of  their 
conscience.  He  allowed  that  it  was  easy 
for  any  Jew  or  Pagan  to  enter  the  House 
if  he  was  disposed  to  take  the  oath.  It 
was  true  that  Mr.  Gihhon,  heing  as  hos- 
tile as  any  Jew  to  the  Christian  religion, 
took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  that  House, 
swearing  upon  the  faith  of  a  Christian. 
But  that  was  a  had  argument  for  repealing 
the  law.  The  fact  only  showed  the  inef- 
fficacy  of  human  legislation  as  opposed  to 
human  depravity;  hut  it  gave  no  reason 
why  they  should  forbear  to  exercise  the 
power,  and  the  only  power  they  possessed, 
to  ensure  the  Christianity  of  that  assembly. 
It  had  been  already  observed,  that  if  that 
were  an  argument  for  changing  the  law, 
they  might  with  equal  justice  propose  to 
abrogate  oaths  in  courts  of  justice.  Men 
who  believed  not  in  a  Superior  Being  might 
take  an  oath  without  regard  to  its  obliga- 
tion; they  might  commit  perjury,  and  in- 
fluence the  whole  tide  of  justice  by  their 
neglect  of  that  solemn  obligation ;  but  was 
it  right  on  that  account  to  have  unsworn 
testimony,  or  was  the  instance  of  one  or 
two  perjured  individuals  sufficient  to  abro- 
gate oaths  altogether  ?  This  question 
of  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Parlia- 
ment, was  one  mainly  of  principle.  He 
rested  his  opposition  on  the  effect  which 
their  assent  to  the  admission  of  the  Jews 
would  have  upon  the  character  of  the  Le- 
gislature— ^he  rested  it  on  the  shock  it 
would  give  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
country — and  above  all  on  the  impediments 
it  would  interpose  to  the  discharge  of  those 
high  duties  which  he  considered  were  im- 
posed upon  this  country,  and  which  it  was 
the  first  duty  of  that  House  to  take  care 
should  be  properly  discharged.  It  was  not 
that  he  considered  the  number  of  Jews 
that  might  be  admitted  into  the  House 
would  necessarily  influence  the  majority — 
it  was  not  that  if  they  admitted  Baron 
Rothschild,  or  some  six  or  seven  others, 
they  would  overturn  the  Church  Estab- 
lishment, or  introduce  measures  for  the 
abrogation  of  Christianity :  quite  the  con- 
trary; but  what  he  looked  at  was  the  effect 
it  would  have  upon  the  opinion  the  public 


would  entertain  of  Parliament,  and  how 
that  would  operate  to  the  prejudice  of 
Christianity.  If  they  had  had  from  the 
first  a  Parliament  that  professed  a  total  in- 
difference to  religion,  their  whole  system 
of  law  and  practice  might  have  conformed 
to  that  state  of  things ;  and  it  might  be 
a  question  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to 
make  an  alteration.  But  the  state  of  the 
case  was  very  different:  they  had  for 
centuries  maintained  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and,  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  exist  on  other  points, 
a  belief  in  Christianity  had  been  deem- 
ed necessary  as  a  qualification  for  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  If,  there- 
fore, they  at  the  moment  changed  their 
whole  course,  and  were  prepared  to  aban- 
don the  solemn  obligation  heretofore  re- 
quired, and  to  admit  persons  who  im- 
pugned Christianity  and  denied  its  truth, 
the  impression  on  the  public  mind  would 
necessarily  be,  that  the  Legislature  had 
become  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of 
religion;  and  it  would  give  a  blow  to 
the  best  feelings  of  the  people,  from- 
which  it  would  be  long  before  they  re- 
covered. Above  all  things  it  was  impor- 
tant that  the  House  should  retain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people ;  if  that  confidence 
were  once  shaken  it  would  indeed  be  diffi- 
cult to  retain  the  power  they  had  of  influ- 
encing the  country.  The  people  now 
trusted  in  the  wisdom  and  Christianity 
of  the  Government  for  the  rectitude  of 
their  measures,  and  in  perfect  reliance  on 
the  Christianity  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  Government  they  had  confidence  that 
if  the  Government  engaged  in  transac- 
tions with  a  foreign  State,  they  would 
not  pursue  interests  in  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  religion;  that  they  would  not 
act  in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  Christian 
community  and  a  Christian  Government; 
and  in  that  confidence  the  people  submitted 
without  inquiry  to  what  the  Government 
undertook;  but  if  once  that  confidence  were 
shaken,  it  would  never  be  regained.  In 
his  conscience  he  believed  that  if  they 
repealed  that  declaration  which  required 
a  Member  of  Parliament  to  profess  his 
^ith  in  Christianity,  they  would  go  far 
to  diminish  that  confidence  which  the  pub- 
lic now  reposed  in  them,  and  create  an 
opinion  that  they  were  indifferent  to  the 
cause  of  that  religion  which  was  cherished 
by  the  people.  We  were  not  dealing  with 
the  concerns  of  an  insignificant  or  second- 
rate  Power.  This  country  possessed  a 
rerj  large  population,  immense  wealth, 
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and  extensive  empire;  and  with  those  ad- 
vantages they  had  imposed  upon  them  the 
high  obligation  of  so  making  use  of  those 
blessings  as  would  be  most  effectual  for  the 
purpose  of  general  civilisation  and  im- 
provement. The  people  of  this  country 
were  in  the  main  a  sincerely  religious 
people;  and  if  there  were  amongst  them 
large  masses  of  ignorance  and  crime 
hitherto  impervious  to  religious  truths, 
there  was  in  the  higher  and  middle 
and  lower  orders  of  society,  a  body  of 
religious  feeling  making  continually  ag- 
gressive movements  on  the  vices  of  those 
masses,  and  endeavouring  to  reduce  them 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples. If,  however,  the  public  saw  that 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  were  indifferent 
to  Christianity,  and  made  no  difference  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  the  Jew  as  to  their 
legislative  functions,  it  would  cither  de- 
stroy all  respect  for  the  Legislature,  or 
deprive  the  individuals  who  were  engaged 
in  reclaiming  those  masses  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  of  the  support  which  they  now 
derived  from  the  Christianity  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  the  evils  that  would  arise 
from  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  their 
change  of  character,  would  operate  tenfold 
in  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  There 
the  benefit  of  British  rule  had  been  not 
merely  the  extension  of  civil  privileges  and 
improved  laws,  but  the  propagation  of  re- 
ligious truth  amongst  the  millions  of  hea- 
thens whom  Providence  had  placed  under 
their  dominion.  The  excellent  men  who 
had  undertaken  that  duty  enforced  upon 
tbem  the  superior  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  taught  them  that  whilst  those  truths 
led  to  infinite  happiness,  the  ignorance  of 
or  resistance  to  them  led  to  infinite  misery. 
But,  if  while  they  were  preaching  those 
doctrines  abroad,  it  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  those  whom  they  were  teaching,  that  at 
home  tbcy  had  abolished  the  distinction 
between  Christian  and  Hindoo  with  re- 
spect to  legislative  functions,  the  power 
they  now  possessed  of  bringing  those  mil- 
lions witliin  the  ])ale  of  Christianity,  would 
be  greatly  diminished.  If  they  looked  back 
to  what  had  occurred  in  the  distant  parts 
of  the  empire,  they  would  find  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  that  had  existed  to  the 
progress  of  religion  in  their  colonies  had 
been  the  inconsistcntconduct  of  individuals 
sent  from  this  country  to  reside  there. 
For  years  had  those  engaged  in  the  holy 
work  found  those  obstacles  opposed  to 
them;  and  only  in  later  years  had  more 
effective  means  been  taken  to  surmount 


them  by  the  improved  religious  habits 
of  the  colonists,  If,  then,  Parliament 
now  created  in  the  minds  of  those  peo- 
ple an  opinion  of  their  own  inconsiB* 
tency,  or  that  they  were  not  sincere  in 
the  professions  they  made,  and  that  thej 
observed  no  distinction  between  the  fiaith 
of  the  Jew,  Hindoo,  and  Christian,  thej 
would  weaken  the  power  they  were  at 
present  acquiring  of  spreading  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  amongst  those  oyer 
whom  Providence  had  given  them  sway. 
There  were  sufficient  difficulties  in  the 
present  constitution  of  Parliament  to  op- 
pose obstacles  to  those  duties,  for  Parlia- 
ment had  declined,  in  a  great  measure  to 
lend  its  exertions  to  any  objects  of  that 
kind;  but  in  proportion  as  Parliament  had 
found  itself  disabled  from  coming  activelj 
forward  for  that  purpose,  individual  exer- 
tions throughout  the  country  had  been 
great,  and  they  would  continue  to  be  bo 
until  the  object  in  view  was  achieved.  Bnt 
if  the  Legislature  now  created  an  impres- 
sion of  its  own  indifference^ — if  it  imposed  ft 
check  upon  those  individual  exertions  whieh 
nothing  else  could  counteract — the  Legisla- 
lature  would  reduce  itself  to  the  necessity 
either  of  taking  that  duty  upon  itself,  or  of 
abandoning  all  that  had  hitherto  been 
effected.  The  right  hen.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  took 
a  very  different  view  of  the  question  ;  but 
although  he  (Mr.  Goulburn)  admitted  the 
force  of  his  arguments,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  at  the  close  of  his  speech  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  betrayed  no  small  donbt 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  measure  ;  for  he 
told  the  House  that  if  they  admitted  the 
Jews  into  Parliament,  and  still  further  in- 
creased the  opposition  to  the  interests  of 
the  Church  that  at  present  prevailed,  it 
would  be  the  hounden  duty  of  Parliament 
to  come  actively  forward  in  support  of  the 
Church,  and  to  make  more  strenuous  ef- 
forts than  had  hitherto  been  made  to  main- 
tain its  efficiency  and  power;  and  in  confir- 
mation of  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  the  petition  of  Archdeacon 
Wilberforce,  then  lying  on  the  table,  in 
which  he  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  in- 
terfere with  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Par- 
liament, but  that  if  the  House  should  so 
admit  them.  Parliament  should  take  mea- 
sures to  give  vigour  to  the  Church  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  Convocation,  and  by  the 
other  means  which  he  recommends,  so  as 
leave  the  Church  the  most  unfettered  li» 
berty  of  following  out  her  own  high  de- 
signs.    His  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
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Bath  (Lord  Ashley)  had  with  great  pro- 
priety viewed  and  treated  this  as  a  question 
of  religious  principle.  The  decision,  there- 
fore, to  which  they  would  come  would  have 
an  important  influence  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people;  and,  considering  the  subject  in 
this  light,  he  entirely  concurred  in  that  ex- 
pression of  opinion  which  he  had  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  as  the  sentiments  of 
the  learned  body  he  represented.  It  was 
his  belief  that  this  was  a  measure  calculated 
to  shock  the  religious  feelings  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  act  as  an  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
our  people. 

Mr.  PLUMPTRE  said,  that  this  was 
simply  a  question  whether  they  as  a  Chris- 
tian Legislature,  believing  Christ  to  be 
their  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  hav- 
ing continually  to  consider  subjects  affect- 
ing the  honour  and  glory  of  that  Saviour, 
would  invite  among  them  into  that  House 
men  who  looked  upon  him  as  an  impostor. 
He  intended  no  insult  to  the  Jews  in  as- 
serting that  they  were  unfit  to  legislate  or 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  a  Christian  na- 
tion; and  as  he  deemed  the  question  to  be 
one  of  principle  and  not  of  expediency,  he 
should  vote  against  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  against  the  Bill  when  it  was  in- 
troduced. He  admitted  that  a  state  of 
things  was  arriving  which  might  be  called 
practical  infidelity;  but  he,  for  his  part, 
would  not  violate  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  community  by  taking  a  course  which, 
as  a  sincere  Christian,  was  forbidden  him. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  said:  Sir,  I  observed 
that  the  noble  Lord  who  introduced  this 
question  to  our  consideration  to-night,  in- 
troduced it  to  our  consideration  as  a  ques- 
tion of  principle.  I  have  just  heard  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
oppose  that  proposition  in  a  very  able 
speech;  and  he  grounded  that  opposition 
also  on  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  question 
of  principle.  The  principle  of  the  noble 
Lord  is  the  principle  of  religious  liberty;  the 
principle  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is,  I 
apprehend,  the  principle  of  religious  truth. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  applying  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  question  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  has  adopted  a  principle  which, 
in  relation  to  the  subject  on  which  we  are 
now  deliberating,  is  one  of  novel  introduc- 
tion into  this  country — a  principle  which  in 
its  application  has  effected  very  great  ends 
and  very  great  results — a  principle  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  a  right,  almost  above 
all  other  men,  from  his  descent  and  his 


personal  exploits,  to  look  up  to  with  re- 
spect.    It  is  not.  Sir,  for  me  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the 
validity  of  that  principle.     I  am  not  here 
to  impugn  its  soundness;  and  I  do  not  find 
it  necessary  to  say  anything  in  support  of 
it.     I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  body  of 
Gentlemen  in  this  House  will  allow  their 
opinion  on  the  present  occasion  to  be  de- 
cided by  their  belief  in  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious liberty.     But  I  may  say,  for  my- 
self, that  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  there  is   something  more   excellent 
than  religious  liberty — and  that  more  ex- 
cellent thing  is  religious  truth.     I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  also,  that  religious  con- 
formity— religious  truth  taking  the  shape 
of  religious  conformity — is  in  my  mind  un- 
questionably a  very  great  blessing;  and 
though  I  am  not  here  to  impugn  for  a  mo- 
ment the  vaUdity  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  founded  mainly  his  ar- 
gument in  support  of  this  measure,  at  the 
same  time  I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  not 
upon  that  principle  that  I  shall  be  influ- 
enced in  giving  my   vote   this   evening. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge  has  told  us 
that  this  is  a  question  of  principle,  and  a 
question  indeed  whether  this  is  to  be  a  reli- 
gious or  a  non-religious  country;  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  is 
going  to  support  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord — although  he  declared  frankly, 
and  in  a  manner  that  did  him,  under  the 
circumstances    in  which    he    spoke,   the 
greatest  honour,  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  excuse  the  vote  that  he  was  giving 
from  the  character  which  that  vote  might 
assume  from  the  more  superficial  circum- 
stances of  the  case.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman gave  us  a  philosophical  description 
of  the  consecutive  development  of  circum- 
stances in  this  country,  which  rendered  it, 
in  his  opinion,  politic  and  even  necessary 
to  support  the  proposition  of  the   noble 
Lord,  though  at  the  same  time  he  seemed 
to  conceive  that  a  state  of  affairs  might 
exist  which  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
his  feelings,  and  more  consentaneous  to 
his  wishes.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
confessed  it  was  the  progress  of  event! 
that  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  give 
that  vote;  and  I  apprehend  I  am  not  mis- 
interpreting him,  though  he  feared  that 
the  House  and  the  country  might  miscon- 
ceive the  motives  which  induced  him  to 
give  that  vote,  and  the  reasons  which  in- 
fluenced him  in  coming  to  the  resolution 
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which  he  himself  was  enforcing.  Now, 
Sir,  I  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  entirely 
contrary.  I  do  not  think  that  the  vote 
which  die  noble  Lord  wishes  us  to  support 
him  with,  is  one  which  ought  to  give  an 
impression  to  the  country  that  there  is 
any  deficiency  of  religious  feeling  in  this 
House.  Because,  what  are  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ?  It  affects  those  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  who  profess  the  Jewish 
religion.  They  are  not  many  in  point  of 
number — they  are  a  people  who  do  not 
hold  monster  meetings;  they  do  not  form 
themselves  into  societies  to  act  against  the 
law;  but  they  are  a  people  who  come  and 
make  an  appeal  to  this  House,  and  who 
ask  the  House  whether  it  be  prepared — as 
I  hope  it  will  be  prepared — to  admit  that 
appeal;  and  among  other  reasons  on  ac- 
count of  the  religious  associations  connect- 
ed with  the  subject,  I  agree  with  the  no- 
ble Lord  the  Member  for  Bath  (Lord  Ash- 
ley) in  considering  this  a  religious  ques- 
tion. For  who  are  these  persons  profess- 
ing the  Jewish  religion  ?  They  are  persons 
who  acknowledge  the  same  God  as  the 
Christian  people  of  this  realm.  They  ac- 
knowledge the  same  divine  revelation  as 
yourselves.  They  are,  humanly  speaking, 
the  authors  of  your  religion.  They  are 
unquestionably  those  to  whom  you  are  in- 
debted for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
your  known  religion,  and  for  the  whole  of 
your  divine  knowledge.  Well,  then.  Sir, 
there  is  primd  facie  reason  to  suppose — 
looking  at  the  question  upon  the  surface 
with  regards  to  its  religious  associations-— 
that  the  representatives  of  a  Christian 
community  should  not  look  with  disfavour 
at  such  an  appeal  made  by  such  persons. 
[**  Oh,  oh  I  **]  Some  Gentleman  whom  I 
do  not  know,  and  whom  I  cannot  see,  ap- 
pears to  express  dissent.  He  probably  is 
one  of  those  who  look  with  disfavour  upon 
the  appeal  made  by  the  Jewish  people; 
but  he  appears  to  me  to  represent  upon  the 
present  occasion  a  small  minority ;  be- 
cause I  observed  that  may  persons  who 
have  spoken  against  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  have  admit- 
ted the  extraordinary  claims  of  those  who 
profess  the  Jewish  religion  to  participate 
in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  Christian 
society,  and  they  have  felt  unable  to  get 
over  that  difficulty.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bath  was  a  signal  example  of 
that  position.  I  had  the  misfortune  not 
to  hear  a  portion  of  that  which  I  will  call 
the  noble  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bath.    But  I  had  the  gratifi* 


cation  of  listening  to  the  last  and  mooh 
the  larger  portion  of  his  address;  and  if  I 
had  not  known  anything  about  this  Houfle» 
I  might  have  supposed  him  to  be  some 
person  rising  with  the  inspiration  of  hit 
subject,  and  speaking  with  great  auihoritj* 
so  irresistible  was  the  noble  Lord's  argQr 
ment  and  so  rich  his  illustrations,  had  he 
not  ended  by  opposing  the  Motion,  and 
acknowledging  more  than  once  that  he  felt 
a  great  difficulty  in  assigning  a  distinct 
reason  for  that  opposition.  The  Ministert 
when  he  introduced  this  question  to-night« 
felt  it  necessary  to  glance  with  some  ob- 
scurity to  the  only  tangible  reason  whioh 
could  influence  them  and  other  Ooyem- 
ments  in  opposing  the  admission  into  Par* 
liament  of  persons  holding  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion. This  reason  was  only  partly  adyert- 
ed  to  by  the  Minister;  but  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Bath,  with  the  eamestneu 
of  his  heart  in  the  subject,  told  us  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  prejudice  against  the 
Jews  is,  that  they  are  looked  upon  by  the 
people  of  this  country — ^by  portions  of  them 
at  least — as  having  incurred  a  penal  retri- 
bution for  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Ashley)  placed  that  qiiea* 
tion  before  the  House;  and  it  is  only  be« 
cause  he  did  so  that  I  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject. But  the  strange  feature  in  the  oaae 
is,  that  the  noble  Lord  stated  at  the  same 
moment,  that  he  gave  no  credit  to  that 
proposition;  and  that  he  could  not  bring 
his  mind  to  believe  that  the  existing  Jew-i 
ish  population  in  this  or  any  oountry  were, 
in  consequence  of  that  mysterious  and 
most  important  event  in  the  annals  of  tba 
world,  liable  to  any  such  punishment.  It  ia 
well  known  that  long  before  that  momen* 
tons  event,  the  Jewish  people  had  been 
dispersed  through  many  lands,  and  that 
the  Jews  of  this  and  other  European  coun- 
tries may  have  sprung  from  those  who  had 
left  Palestine  long  before  that  event.  Tha 
noble  Lord  said,  then,  there  was  no  ground 
for  entertaining  that  belief.  But  if  that  ia 
not  the  cause  of  the  opposition  to  the  pre- 
sent Motion — and  that  is  the  cause  out  of 
doors — what  is  the  definite  ground  whiek 
you  bring  forward  in  opposition  to  the  Jew- 
ish claims  ?  I  leave  the  question  of  reli- 
gious freedom  to  work  its  own  way;  and  I 
will  not  advert  to  that  portion  of  the  sub* 
ject  which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  has  touched  with  the  ability  of 
a  master.  But  I  look  to  the  opposition  of 
Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  who 
object  to  this  Motion  on  the  ground  of  re- 
ligious truth;  and  I  say  that  it  is  on  that 
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ground,  m  well  as  on  the  ground  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  that  I  feel  bound  to  give 
my  vote  for  the  proposition  of  the  Minister 
— ^for  if  faith  is  valued  as  a  sanction  of 
conduct,  with  what  consistency  can  a 
Christian  people  say  that  those  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  the  doctrines  of  their 
faith — who  profess  the  religion  which  every 
Gentleman  in  this  House  professes — for 
every  Gentleman  here  does  profess  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  and  believes  in  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  ?  [*'  Oh  ! "]  I  find  that  there  are 
Gentlemen  who,  it  seems,  do  not  believe  in 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  that  gives 
some  strength  to  the  observation  made  to- 
night about  Gibbon  and  Hume.  But  until 
I  heard  this  scoff,  I  thought  this  was  a 
position  in  the  argument  which  might  be 
regarded  as  established,  and  which  was  too 
clear  to  need  refutation.  Well,  then  I  say 
that  if  religion  is  a  security  for  righteous 
conduct,  you  have  that  security  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  Jews  who  profess  a  true  reli- 
gion. It  may  not  be  in  your  more  com- 
prehensive form.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the 
true  religion;  but  although  they  do  not 
profess  aU  that  we  profess,  all  that  they  do 
profess  is  true.  You  must  admit,  then,  that 
in  men  who  are  subject  to  the  Divine  reve- 
lations that  you  acknowledge  —  whose 
morals  are  founded  on  the  sacred  oracles  to 
which  we  all  bow — ^that  as  far  as  religion 
can  be  a  security  for  their  conduct — for 
their  public  morality  and  justice — ^you  have 
in  the  religion  of  the  Jews  the  best  sanc- 
tion in  the  world  except  that  of  our  own 
Christianity.  You  will  hardly  say  that 
the  religion  of  the  Jews  is  not  a  security 
for  their  moral  conduct;  but  then  you  will 
say,  that  if  you  admit  the  Jews  into  this 
House  on  the  principle  advocated  by  the 
noble  Lord,  you  will  re-christianise  the 
country,  and  the  professors  of  other  reli- 
gions, not  hke  the  Jews,  and  which  have 
not  so  great  an  affinity  to  that  which  we 
profess,  may  enter  into  the  House.  But 
the  best  evidence  in  the  face  of  Europe  of 
our  Christian  sincerity  is,  that  we  admit 
the  Jews  to  the  highest  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship and  to  the  highest  offices  of  the 
State,  without  so  admittmg  the  professors 
of  other  religions.  The  very  reason  for 
admitting  the  Jews  is  because  they  can 
show  so  near  an  affinity  to  you.  Where 
is  your  Christianity,  if  you  do  not  believe 
in  their  Judaism  ?  Do  not  mix  up,  then, 
the  consideration  of  a  question  which  is  so 
intimately  allied  to  your  own  faith,  with  the 
different  considerations  that  would  apply 
to  the  Pagan  uid  tho  Mahomedao.    I  am 


prepared  to  lay  down  the  broadest  princi- 
ples as  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
Christian  character  in  this  House  and  in 
this  country;  and  yet  it  is  on  this  very 
ground  you  will  found  and  find  the  best 
argument  for  the  admission  of  the  Jews. 
1  deny  that  their  ease,  to  a  Christian 
senate  and  people,  depends  on  the  same 
arguments  and  requires  the  same  pleading 
as  the  case  of  the  Pagan  and  ihe  follower 
of  Mahomet.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge says,  that  the  very  consequence 
of  your  admitting  the  Jews  into  this  House 
is,  that  you  are  losing  your  hold  on  distant 
countries;  that  you  are  in  fact  destroying 
your  power  of  conversion  in  distant  lands 
by  admitting  them  into  Parliament;  and 
that,  in  fact,  you  will  no  longer  recognise 
the  Christian  religion.  X  ask  you,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  admit  the  Jews  into  this 
House,  and  into  the  enjoyment  of  every 
civic  and  social  right,  because  I  differ  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  regard  the 
admission  as  a  testimony  to  our  own  Chris- 
tianity. Look  at  it  as  a  religious  case. 
Suppose  this  were,  as  it  might  have  been, 
a  Druidical  assembly;  suppose  you  had,  as 
you  might  have  had,  a  bench  of  Druids  in 
another  place;  and  supposing  then  that 
the  Jews,  a  people  niunbering  some  40,000 
or  50,000,  had  claimed  from  you  an  en- 
trance into  this  House,  and  demanded  the 
full  enjoyment  of  British  citizenship.  Then 
I  apprehend  that  you  might  have  said, 
"  This  is  a  question  of  high  policy,  whe- 
ther we  shall  admit  these  persons,  small  in 
number,  professing  a  religion  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  and  following  perhaps  habits 
of  life  which  may  be  very  dissonant  with 
ours,  to  a  full  participation  in  our  pri- 
vileges, and  allow  them  to  sit  in  the  na- 
tional senate."  But  a  Christian  senate 
and  community  are  placed,  in  reference  to 
the  Jews,  in  a  position  quite  different,  and 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  confounded  with 
what  their  position  would  be  in  reference 
to  a  follower  of  Mahomet  or  a  Pagan.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  appears  to  be 
alarmed  lest  our  influence  in  foreign  coun- 
tries—our  influence  in  the  work  of  conver- 
sion in  foreign  countries — should  be  les- 
sened by  acceding  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Minister.  Sir,  I  have  that  faith  in  Chris- 
tian principles,  that  I  think  tbey  will  make 
their  owa  way,  and  must  make  their  way, 
by  their  own  essential  power;  and  that  he 
who  preaches  them  will  not  exercise  great 
influence  in  their  diffusion,  because,  accor- 
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ding  to  the  view  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, he  can  intimate  to  those  whom  he 
wishes  to  convert,  that  thej  will  enjoy 
some  advantages  hy  acceding  to  the  i&iiSi 
he  wishes  to  propagate.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  once  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies; 
and  when  in  that  office  he  must  have  seen, 
in  the  West  Indies  and  other  places,  colo- 
nies of  ours  governed  hy  deliberative  and 
representative  assemblies  in  which  Jews 
are  seated,  and  not  Jews  only,  but  even 
Pagans.  There  are  Buddhists  even,  who 
sit  in  the  legislative  chamber  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  But  I  am  not  adducing  these 
facts  as  precedents  for  the  guidance  of 
your  decision.  I  place  the  present  ques- 
tion upon  the  religious  grounds  on  which 
it  was  based  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bath;  and  I  mix  it  up  neither  with 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  nor  with 
those  principles  which  other  Gentlemen 
have  advocated,  that  you  should  not  look 
to  faith,  but  admit  all  faiths  alike.  1  dis- 
miss all  those  considerations,  and  I  say  it 
is  because  this  is  a  Christian  assembly,  and 
this  is  a  Christian  country,  that  the  Jews 
ought  to  find  a  reception  among  you.  So 
far  as  reason  is  concerned,  I  say  that  no 
reason  one  can  grapple  with — no  precise 
and  definite  argument — has  been  adduced 
against  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord. 
There  is  one  part  of  this  question  which 
has  great  influence  in  this  country;  and 
allusion  has  been  made  to  the  difficulty 
which  would  arise  out  of  the  position  in 
which  the  Jews,  if  admitted  here,  would  be 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
England.  That  is  a  question,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  on  which  great  misconception 
exists.  I  shall  not  dilate  upon  a  point  al- 
ready referred  to,  remarkmg  only,  that  the 
professors  of  the  Jewish  religion  are  not 
those  who  proselytise.  So  far  as  my  ar- 
gument is  concerned,  I  place  no  weight 
upon  that  consideration.  But  observe,  the 
Jew  is  necessarily  a  religious  being.  How- 
ever he  may  have  been  persecuted — ^how- 
ever he  may  have  been  degraded — however 
he  may  have  been  brutalised  by  the  effect 
of  those  dark  traditions  which  have  really 
influenced  that  public  opinion  in  relation 
to  him  to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
never  existed  at  the  earlier  periods  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  which  are  the  product  of  the 
most  benighted  part  of  the  feudal  ages — 
he  has  been  sustained  by  the  divine  law  he 
obeys,  and  by  the  sublime  morality  he  pro- 
fesses. The  Jew  has  no  thought  of  estab- 
lishing his  own  Church;  it  is  an  idea  fo- 


reign to  his  nature — ^foreign  to  tli6  reiolt 
of  all  his  laws,  of  all  his  habits,  and  all  his 
traditions.  As  such  an  object  is  both  nn* 
desirable  and  impossible  to  him,  it  is  liui 
object  to  support  the  religious  institutioiis 
of  whatsoever  country  it  may  be  in  whioh 
he  is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  civil  rights  of 
a  subject.  In  China,  there  is  a  ham 
colony  of  Jews,  descendants  of  Jews  who 
probably  left  Palestine  thousands  of  yean 
before  Christianity  was  established;  and 
there  they  exist,  a  loyal,  religious  people, 
no  doubt  anxious,  as  they  always  are,  to 
uphold  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the 
country.  But  in  Europe— that  Europe 
which  you  have  baptised  Christendom- 
how  stands  the  Jew  in  relation  to  the 
Church  of  Christ?  What  possible  object 
can  the  Jew  have  to  oppose  the  Christian 
Church?  Is  it  not  the  first  business  of  the 
Christian  Church  to  make  the  popuktioii 
whose  minds  she  attempts  to  form,  and 
whose  morals  she  seeks  to  g^de,  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  history  of  the  Jews?  Hat 
not  the  Church  of  Christ — ^the  Christian 
Church,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant—made the  history  of  the  Jews  the 
most  celebrated  history  in  the  world?  On 
every  sacred  day,  you  read  to  the  people 
the  exploits  of  Jewish  heroes,  the  proofs  of 
Jewish  devotion,  the  brilliant  annals  of 
past  Jewish  magnificence.  The  Christian 
Church  has  covered  every  kingdom  with 
sacred  buildings,  and  over  every  altar,  aa 
we  were  properly  reminded  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham,  we  find  the  tables  of 
the  Jewish  law.  Every  Sunday— OTenr 
Lord's  day — ^if  you  wish  to  express  feel- 
ings of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the 
Most  High,  or  if  you  wish  to  find  expres- 
sions of  solace  in  grief,  you  find  botli  in 
the  words  of  the  Jewish  poets.  It  is  in 
the  Christian  Church,  which  you  persist  in 
believing  it  must  be  the  desire  of  the  Jew 
to  oppose,  that  you  must,  if  he  be  not  per- 
secuted, behold  that  divine  corporation 
which  teaches  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
civilised  world  the  sublime  morality,  the 
beautiful  and  devotional  poetry  of  the  Jew, 
and  the  true  faith  he  professes.  And  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  a  man  ownmg  all 
the  traditions,  all  the  habits,  all  the  lawa 
of  a  Jew — a  man  who  wishes  to  maintain 
inviolate  the  religious  institutions  in  eveir 
country  in  which  he  lives — must  ever  look 
upon  the  Catholic  Church,  whatever  may 
be  its  form,  with  no  other  feelings  than 
those  of  the  deepest  interest,  and,  as  I 
think,  with  those  of  reverent  affection.  An 
hon.  Gentleman  has  said,  that  if  you  wish 
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to  conyert  the  Jews,  it  is  no  hard  matter; 
the  first  step  is  to  let  them  hecome  ac- 
quainted with  you.  And  it  ought  not  to 
he  a  hard  matter.  All  the  earlj  Chris- 
tians were  Jews.  The  Christian  religion 
was  first  preached  hy  men  who  had  heen 
Jews  until  they  were  converted;  every  man 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  hy  whose 
power,  or  zeal,  or  genius,  the  Christian 
faith  was  propagated,  was  a  Jew;  and  1 
cannot  helieve,  if  you  are  really  anxious 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews —  [Inter- 
ruption.] I  am  sorry  Gentlemen  are  so 
impatient;  hut  1  feel  that  I  am  pleadmg  a 
difficult  cause,  and  1  feel  it  my  duty  to 
speak  without  concealment  of  my  real 
opinions.  Nothing  hut  a  conviction  of  so- 
lemn duty  has  caused  me  to  undertake  a 
task  which  I  assure  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
is  no  agreeahle  one.  1  think.  Sir,  that  if 
this  question  be  discussed  at  all,  it  should 
be  discussed  with  the  most  perfect  frank- 
ness. 1  do  think  it  is  most  advisable  that 
we  should  discuss  it  with  reference  to  what, 
after  all,  is  the  real  point;  and  I,  for  one, 
thank  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath, 
for  having  put  the  case  fairly  before  the 
House.  If  one  could  suppose  that  the  ar- 
guments which  we  have  heard — the  argu- 
ments actually  put  forth — are  the  only  ar- 
guments that  influence  the  decision  of  this 
question,  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
ceive what  is  the  reason  of  the  Jews  not 
being  admitted  to  a  full  participation  in 
the  rights  and  duties  of  a  Christian  Legis- 
lature. In  exact  proportion  to  your  faith 
ought  to  be  your  wish  to  do  this  great  act 
of  national  justice.  If  you  had  not  forgot- 
ten what  you  owe  to  this  people — ^if  you 
were  grateful  for  that  literature  which  for 
thousands  of  years  has  brought  so  much 
instruction  and  so  much  consolation  to  the 
sons  of  men,  you  as  Christians  would  be 
only  too  ready  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  meeting  the  claims  of  those  who  profess 
this  religion.  But  you  are  influenced  by 
the  darkest  superstitions  of  the  darkest 
ages  that  ever  existed  in  this  country.  It 
is  this  feeling  that  has  been  kept  out  of 
this  debate;  indeed,  that  has  been  kept  se- 
cret in  yourselves — enlightened  as  you  are 
— and  that  is  unknowingly  influencing  you 
as  it  is  influencing  others  abroad.  Why, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kent 
is  a  man  who  ought  to  be  the  foremost  ad- 
vocate of  the  claims  of  the  Jews,  unless  he 
believes  in  what  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  calls  the  base  calumny  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  noble  Member  for  Bath 
assigned  irresistible  reasons  fornot believing 


it;  yet  it  is  that  dark  calumny  of  the  feudal 
times,  founded  on  gross  misrepresentations 
of  history,  geography,  and  theology,  which 
is  the  origin  of  the  prejudice  against  the 
ancient  faith.  It  would  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  in  the  world  to  present  these 
truths  to  any  but  a  Christian  assembly.  I 
feel  that  the  race  are  deficient  in  many  of 
the  qualities,  as  well  as  in  numbers,  which 
would  make  a  statesman,  for  reasons  of 
state,  undertake  the  advocacy  of  their  in* 
terests.  It  is  entirely  on  religious  grounds 
and  on  religious  principles  that  I  venture 
to  recommend  the  subject  to  your  notice. 
If  I  do  so  with  earnestness,  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned.  This  is  not  a  subject  which 
often  comes  under  our  consideration.  I 
hope  we  shall  not  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider it  again.  But  it  is  a  question  on 
which  men,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences— on  which  at  least  I,  whatever 
maybe  the  consequences — ^must  speak  what 
I  feel.  I  cannot  sit  in  this  House  with 
any  misconception  of  my  opinion  on  the 
subject.  Whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences on  the  seat  I  hold — and  I  should 
not  have  referred  to  such  a  consideration 
unless  other  Gentlemen  had  done  so — I 
cannot,  for  one,  give  a  vote  which  is  not  in 
deference  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
principles  of  religion.  Yes,  it  is  as  a  Chris- 
tian that  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the  awful 
responsibility  of  excluding  from  the  Legis- 
lature those  who  are  of  the  religion  in  the 
bosom  of  which  my  Lord  and  Saviour  was 
bom.  That  is  the  consideration  on  which 
I  place  the  question;  and  so  confident  am  I 
of  the  sacred  truth  I  have  enunciated,  that 
though  sensible  there  may  be  a  majority  of 
the  House  who,  however  favourable  to  those 
claims,  may  decide  upon  the  question  on 
grounds  of  political  justice,  expediency,  and 
truth,  I  will  not  decide  upon  it  animated 
by  those  considerations.  It  is  on  the  reli- 
gious ground,  on  the  religious  principle 
alone,  that  I  give  my  vote  for  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Minister;  and  it  is  to  those  who 
have  objected  to  it  on  that  ground  that  I 
venture  to  address  a  statement  of  views 
which  I  hope  they  will  accept,  not  from  my 
words,  but  from  the  eternal  truths  on  which 
they  are  based.     [Calls  of  "  Divide !  *'] 

Sm  T.  ACLAND  said,  that  after  the 
address  which  had  just  been  directed 
against  the  able,  manly,  and  generous  sen- 
timents of  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bath,  who  had  placed  the  matter  in  its 
true  light,  it  really  appeared  to  him  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  had 
either  mistaken  or  passed  over  the  en- 
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tire  gist  of  his  noble  Friend's  arguments. 
He  hoped  that  hon.  Gentlemen  would  for- 
give him  if  he  stated  the  conyictions  up- 
permost in  his  mind  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  follow  his  example,  and 
why  he  would  be  compelled  at  once,  upon 
principle,  to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  propo- 
sal of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  brought  the 
Motion  forward.  His  answer  to  his  hon. 
Friend's  speech  was  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
etitution;  and  he  did  so  because  he  did  not 
believe  this  was  a  further  development  of 
the  liberal  policy  which  this  country  had  wit- 
nessed in  the  decisions  of  Parliament  with 
respect  to  the  concession  of  civil  privileges, 
but  was  a  new  principle  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  the  Legislature  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  opening  the  doors  to  Ro- 
man Catholics,  it  was  but  replacing  them 
in  the  situations  they  occupied  for  several 
successive  reigns,  and  from  which  they 
were  displaced  because  it  was  feared  that 
their  influence  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
religion  and  principles  of  those  who  che- 
rished the  national  faith  in  those  times. 
He  rejoiced  that  he  lived  in  the  days  when 
he  was  enabled  to  claim  his  part  in  calling 
back  that  valuable  portion  of  our  country- 
men to  take  their  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs.  With  respect  to 
other  Dissenters,  it  was  erroneous  to  state 
that  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  even 
interfered  with  the  right  of  any  individual 
to  represent  his  fellow-citizens  in  Parlia- 
ment. This  was  important  to  the  present 
inquiry,  for  there  never  was  a  period  when 
admission  to  the  House  was  restricted  to 
those  who  professed  the  established  faith 
of  the  country.  It  was  true,  as  he  before 
said,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded, 
but  Protestant  Dissenters  never  were  ex- 
cluded. It  was  said  that  religion  and  le- 
gislation had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other; 
but  until  they  could  entirely  disunite 
them,  it  was  vain  to  attempt  to  draw  a 
broad  lino  of  demarcation  between  them. 
Ho  warned  the  House  how  it  proceeded  to 
pass  a  measure  which  might  tend  to  alien- 
ato  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the 
constitution.  They  were  not  obliged  to 
pass  this  measure;  and  they  certainly  ought 
not  to  introduce  it  until  they  had  resolved 
themselves  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  whether  they  ought  to 
interfere  in  subjects  of  a  religious  character 
at  all.  They  were  about  to  take  into  their 
councils  those  who  had  no  sympathy  for 
Christianity,  and  to  call  upon  such  persons 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  legiskting  for 
the  country.    If  they  did  this,  they  might 


as  well  let  in  Mahomedans  and  Hindoos. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
had  quoted  from  Archdeacon  Wilberforce; 
but  he  warned  the  House  how  they  at« 
tended  to  a  proposition  of  that  kind.  In 
truth,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  disclaiming  organic  change; 
but  let  him  beware  of  the  tendency  whioh 
led  to  organic  change.  There  was  one 
fact  he  wished  to  adduce,  and  that  wae 
with  reference  to  an  Anglo-American  bi- 
shop in  the  United  States,  who  came  to  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  state 
of  the  maternal  Church.  Upon  his  retam 
to  America,  speaking  of  uie  American 
Church,  whioh  was  not  fettered  with  Go- 
vernment chattels,  he  inquired  whether  it 
would  bo  well  for  the  English  Church  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  American.  But^ 
on  consideration,  he  found  it  would  be  im« 
possible.  His  words  were,  **  It  would  be 
impossible  in  England  to  sever  the  State 
from  the  Church  without  a  convulsion 
which  would  uproot  both,  and  so  destroy 
the  fairest  fabric  of  social  and  religtous 
happiness  in  the  European  world."  These 
were  words  uttered  twenty  years  ago,  and 
in  the  present  time  they  were  not  devoi4 
of  needful  warning. 
Debate  adjourned. 

NEW  HOUSES  OP  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  moved— 

**  That  a  Solect  Committee  be  appointed  on  ilia 
present  state  of  the  New  Palaoe  at  WestminttaPa 
with  a  view  to  the  reception  and  accommodaUQn 
of  this  House  therein ;  and  further  to  consider  tha 
state  of  Westminster-bridge." 

Mr.  FORSTER  thought  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee  should  be  post^ 
ponod  till  some  information  on  the  subjeot 
of  the  I^ew  Palaoe  was  laid  before  the 
House.  The  extravagant  ezpeuditure 
going  on  there  was  little  understood  by  that 
House  or  the  country.  Before  they  handed 
over  this  matter  to  another  Committee*  he 
thought  the  House  itself  should  well  eonr 
sider  the  wholo  subject. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  beliered  every 
name  upon  the  list  he  had  proposed  was  on 
the  old  Committee,  with  one  or  two  excep* 
tions.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Berwiw 
considered  that  he  ought  to  have  an  ( _ 
portunity  of  examining  the  state  of  tfa 
funds,  and  exercising  his  faculties  upon  the 
subject,  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
his  doing  so.  As  to  the  Committee,  how- 
ever, howerer,  he  had  thought  it  would  be 
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of  adTantage  to  baye  upon  it,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  those  wbo  bad  acted  before. 

Mr.  BANKES  tbougbt  the  Committee 
sboold  be  appointed  to  sit  not  only  **  on 
the  present  state  of  the  New  Palace/'  but 
also  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the 
enormous  expenditure  that  was  going  on, 
very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
country.  He  was  not  averse  to  a  proper 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  when  any 
good  object  was  to  be  obtained;  but  the 
present  expenditure  neither  tended  to  our 
greatness  nor  our  honour. 

Viscount  MORPETH  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  had 
consulted  him  on  the  propriety  of  moving 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  and 
he  had  submitted  to  him  the  names  of  the 
different  persons  he  intended  to  nominate. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  him  to  be  perfectly 
proper  that  such  a  Committe  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  therefore  he  had  concurred  in 
his  hon.  Friend's  proposal. 

Mb.  OSBORNE  apprehended  that  the 
question  before  the  House  was,  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Select  Committee  be 
postponed.  He  had  risen  to  second  that 
Amendment;  and  he  thought  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  capacity  of  guardians 
of  the  public  purse,  were  bound  not  to  suf- 
fer the  gross  job  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  proceed  any  further.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  a  more  nrofligate  and 
gross  expenditure  of  the  public  money  had 
never  taken  place;  and  he  was  determined, 
as  far.  as  he  coidd,  to  prevent  the  pub- 
lic from  being  any  longer  deluded  upon 
the  subject.  The  original  estimate  was 
780,000Z.,  and  1,500,000Z.  had  up  to  this 
time  been  consumed;  yet  the  House  of 
Commons  was  unfinished,  and  the  Speak- 
er's house  and  the  houses  for  the  officers 
of  the  House  had  not  been  even  com- 
menced. They  had  a  right  to  know  from 
some  other  authority  than  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Woods  and  Forests  what 
Mr.  Barry  was  about.  He  asked  the 
House  to  agree  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berwick,  in  order  that  this 
job  should  bo  no  longer  continued. 

Lo&o  H.  VANE  thought  it  doubtful 
whether  any  advantage  could  accrue  from 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee.  He 
had  the  honour  of  being  a  Member  of  such 
a  Committee,  and  the  only  result  had  been 
an  increase  of  expenditure  through  the  re- 
moval of  responsibility  from  the  proper 
parties.  He  thought  the  matters  should 
be  left  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Woods  and  ForofttSi  who  would  bear  the 


responsibilityy  instead  of  castbg  it  upon 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Eabl  of  LINCOLN  said,  he  should 
offer  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee,  as  he  saw  no  particular 
objection  to  it;  at  the  same  time,  he 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  H, 
Vane),  that  the  only  result  of  the  appoint- 
ment  of  the  Committee  would  probably  be 
to  add  to  the  expenditure.  He  should  not, 
however,  have  risen  but  for  the  bold  charge 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex, 
who  had  designated  the  building  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  as  a  gross  job. 
If  this  charge  was  a  just  one,  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Morpeth)  and  himself,  as  well 
as  the  Governments  with  which  they  had 
been  connected,  were  participators  in  the 
job.  If  any  job  had  been  perpetrated,  it 
must  have  been  by  the  architect  and  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and  For- 
ests, who  could  not  escape  the  charge  of 
being  participators  in  the  job,  as  they  were 
bound  to  check  the  expenditure.  The  hon. 
Member  had  said  that  there  had  been  al- 
ready an  expenditure  of  l,500,000i.,  where- 
as the  original  estimate  had  been  only 
780,0002.;  but  he  must  remind  the  hon. 
Member  that  there  were  enormous  items 
of  expense  which  had  not  been  compre- 
hended in  the  original  estimate  —  river 
walls,  purchase  of  buildings,  kc.  Again, 
a  Committee  had  sat  to  consider  the  best 
mode  of  warming  and  ventilating  the 
House,  and  that  Committee  had  added 
50,00011.  or  60,00011.  to  the  estimate.  It 
was  not  fair  to  Mr.  Barry  to  bring  a  charge 
against  him  in  that  House  of  being  guilty 
of  a  gross  job,  without  the  possibility  of 
his  being  able  to  meet  and  refute  it.  He 
thought  the  hon.  Member  should  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  (pro- 
posing, if  he  thought  proper,  other  names), 
and  make  his  charge  before  that  Commit- 
tee. He  had  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Barry,  and  he 
did  not  believe  he  was  open  to  the  charge. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  had  listened  to 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Osborne)  with  great 
attention,  and  he  coincided  in  his  observa- 
tions. It  was  very  easy  to  say  that  hon. 
Members,  such  as  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  did  not  wish  to 
waste  the  public  money;  but  still  the  pub- 
lic money  had  been  wasted. 

Viscount  MORPETII  observed,  that, 
whatever  his  opinion  might  originally  have 
been  as  to  the  propriety  of  moving  for  this 
Committee,  after  the  charge  which  had 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
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sex  (Mr.  Osborne)  against  Mr.  Barry,  he 
thought  that  a  Committee  ought  to  be 
appointed,  before  which  Mr.  Barry — who 
in  his  (Lord  Morpeth's)  opinion  had  been 
somewhat  coarsely  assailed — might  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  any  statement, 
or  of  giving  any  explanation  he  might  con- 
sider necessary.  Ho  (Lord  Morpeth)  en- 
tertained as  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Barry's 
character  and  conduct  as  he  did  of  any 
man's;  and  he  was  glad  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  place  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex on  the  Committee,  as  an  opportunity 
would  be  afforded  him  of  sifting  thoroughly 
every  charge  and  allegation  that  might  be 
brought  against  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  begged  to  explain  that 
he  had  called  attention  to  the  subject  solely 
on  public  grounds.  Ue  made  no  charge 
against  Mr.  Barry  personally;  his  charge 
equally  applied  to  the  Government;  and  he 
was  determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
show  that  no  efficient  control  was  exercised 
over  matters  of  this  nature. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  considered  that  a  full 
and  complete  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
as  to  the  statements  which  had  been  made 
respecting  Mr.  Barry;  and  he  ventured  to 
anticipate  that  a  most  satisfactory  answer 
would  be  given  to  them.  He  hoped  the 
Committee  would  bo  appointed  to-night. 

Sir  R.  peel  expressed  his  hope  that 
tho  House  would  assent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  to-night.  He 
thought  the  Committee  ought  to  inquire 
and  report  to  the  House  what  was  the 
original  estimate  for  tho  new  Houses  of 
Parliament;  how  far  it  had  been  exceeded; 
tho  cause  of  such  excess;  what  was  the 
present  state  of  the  buildings;  the  probable 
period  at  which  they  would  be  completed; 
and  tho  probable  total  cost.  Ho  considered 
that  these  matters  formed  a  much  more 
fitting  subject  for  inquiry  before  a  Com- 
mittee than  for  discussion  in  that  House. 

Motion  withdrawn,  in  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  renewed  6n  tho  following 
day. 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Friday/,  December  17,  1847. 

MrNUTKB.]    Took  the  Oath*,— Lard  Grinitead. 

Public  BrLU.—/{<por<ni.~ Public  Worki  (Ireland). 
3*  and  passed:— Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland);  Railways; 
Public  Works  (Ireland). 

PcTiTioNs  Prbbbntko.  By  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  from 
Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  other  places,  against  the  Admis- 
sion of  Jews  into  Parliament.— By  Lord  Brougham,  from 
Tippcrary,  complaining  of  the  Insufficiency  of  the  Mea- 
sures proposed  for  Ireland,  and  praying  that  Poweia  of 


greater  Stringney  may  be  granted.— By  the  IfarqMH  of 
Clanricarde,  Arom  Dissenters  of  Taimton,  and  ottiar 
places,  for  the  RcmoTal  of  Jewish  Disabilitiei. 

THE  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  MEDALS. 

Lord  COLVILLE  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  on  a  subject  which  had  been 
alluded  to  a  few  nights  ago.  It  might  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site, that  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
Order  in  Council  of  June  last,  with  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  medals  to  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  a  large  meeting  of 
nayal  officers  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  respectfully  to  the  Mmisters  of 
the  Grown  their  feelings  upon  that  subject, 
and  of  asking  them  to  reconsider  the  de- 
cision to  which  they  had  come.  At  that 
meeting  a  deputation  was  appointed*  of 
which  he  (Lord  Colville)  had  the  honour  to 
be  a  member,  to  wait  upon  the  noble  Lord 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  de- 
putation was  most  courteously  received  bj 
the  noble  Lord,  who  was  good  enough  to 
say,  that  though  the  case  was  a  yery  diiB- 
cult  one  to  deal  with  after  the  Upse  of 
so  many  years,  it  should  receive  the  con* 
sideration  of  the  Government.  The  ques- 
tion he  (Lord  Colville)  now  wished  to  ask 
was,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  recommend  any  extension 
of,  or  any  deviation  from,  the  Order  in 
Council  of  June  last,  respecting  the  grant- 
ing of  medals  for  particular  actions  therdn 
specified? 

The  Earl  of  AUCKLAND  said,  he 
could  have  no  objection  to  give  the  noble 
Lord  all  the  information  in  his  power  on 
tho  subject  to  which  he  had  referred. 
Shortly  aftor  the  publication  of  the  Order 
in  Council  in  the  Gazette  of  the  4th  of 
June  last,  a  committee  of  Flag  Officers 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  cUums 
of  officers  under  that  notice,  and  also  the 
claims  of  other  officers  who  might  consider 
themselves  equally  entitled  by  their  ser- 
vices to  a  similar  distinction.  That  com- 
mittee had  subsequently  made  a  report,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  rule  under  which  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed that  medals  should  be  awarded.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Auckland)  had  submitted  this 
report  to  the  Government,  and  he  was  ghtd 
to  say  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  had  been  approved  and  sane- 
tioncd,  though  some  matters  of  detail  still 
remained  under  consideration.  As  soon 
as  the  arrangements  had  been  completed, 
notice  would  be  given  in  the  Gazette. 
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DR.  HAMPDEN— THE  BISHOPS' 
REMONSTRANCE. 
The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
rose  to  put  the  question  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  respecting  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford : 
Haying  recently  seen  in  the  Times  news- 
paper certain  documents  relative  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  as  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  and  helieving  that  thej  must 
have  some  foundation — though  at  the  same 
time  he  was  aware  that  many  puhlications 
went  forth  to  the  world  in  a  shape  which 
might  not  he  altogether  authentic — ^he  felt 
it  his  duty,  having  heard  very  much  on 
this  suhject  in  the  diocese  in  which  he 
lived,  to  put  some  questions  to  the  nohle 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
respecting  it.  Though  his  diocesan,  pos- 
sessing great  ahility,  might  not,  perhaps, 
have  expressed  his  opinions  on  this  suhject 
as  other  right  rev.  prelates  had  done,  yet 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Londonderry)  had  had 
various  communications  with  many  clergy- 
men and  others  in  that  diocese,  and  he 
could  say,  that  their  alarm  at  the  proposed 
appointment  was  equal  to  that  entertained 
hy  the  country  at  large.  Having  seen,  he 
repeated,  the  puhlished  document,  which 
was  signed  hy  no  less  than  thirteen  hishops, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  a  right  rev.  pre- 
late of  sound  principles  and  great  learn- 
ing, he  could  not  have  helieved  that  such 
a  document,  addressed  to  the  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  would  have  received  from 
that  individual  an  answer  which  he  must 
characterise  as  most  inadequate  and  un- 
satisfactory. Since  the  period  when  that 
answer  first  appeared,  it  had  received  from 
a  right  rev.  prelate  so  complete,  ahle,  and 
full  a  reply,  that  he  did  not  suppose  that 
any  one  could  now  attempt  to  uphold  that 
communication  of  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown,  if  it  really  were  his.  If  no 
more  reason  were  given  for  the  appoint- 
ment in  question  than  appeared  in  the  let- 
ter of  the  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  he  helieved  that  it  would  cre- 
ate great  dissatisfaction  in  the  country, 
prove  highly  injurious  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment, and  tend  to  increase  unfortunate 
differences  in  the  Church.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  the  nohle  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell), 
if  he  were  determined  to  press  this  appoint- 
ment forward,  could  not  he  displeased  or 
surprised  that  a  humhle  individual  like 
himself  should  wish,  if  possihle,  to  bring 
it  forward  in  discussion  before  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  country,  because  the  noble 
Lord  himself,  at  a  former  period,  when  an 


appointment  was  made  of  a  high  diplomatic 
character  which  there  was  no  reason  or 
ground  to  dispute,  challenged  that  appoint- 
ment, and  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  Member  of  the  Legislature,  if  he 
thought  any  appointment  of  the  Crown 
improper,  to  bring  it  before  the  face  of  the 
country.  He  (the  Marquess  of  London- 
derry), therefore,  had  a  right,  following 
the  example  of  the  noble  Lord,  to  chal- 
lenge the  present  appointment  to  the  see 
of  Hereford.  Of  course,  he  admitted  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment; but  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  advice 
given  by  the  Minister  to  the  Crown  on  the 
point,  he  had  his  doubts.  Indeed,  he  con- 
sidered that  advice  to  be  not  only  inexpe- 
dient, but  unwise  and  impolitic  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  fatal  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  and  the  country.  He 
had  been  assured  that,  if  the  appointment 
were  persevered  in,  it  would  be  the  cause 
of  great  discontent.  He  thought  he  had 
a  right  to  bring  this  subject  before  their 
Lordships'  notice,  because,  following  the 
example  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell), he  conceived  that  he  was  entitled  to 
find  fault  or  cavil  at  any  appointment  made 
by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and 
because  he  believed  this  appointment  to  be 
opposed  to  the  universal  feeling  of  the 
country.  He  therefore  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite,  whether  the  pub- 
lished documents  to  which  he  had  referred 
were  authentic  and  official;  secondly,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  determination  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  persevere  in  the  appointment 
to  which  they  referred;  and,  thirdly,  whe- 
ther it  was  the  determination  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  measures  between  this 
and  the  termination  of  the  recess,  and  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  right  rev.  prelates 
from  their  dioceses  permitted  them  to  at- 
tend that  House,  to  confirm  that  appoint- 
ment, and  thus  to  prevent  any  noble  Lord 
moving  an  address  to  Her  Majesty,  if  he 
should  so  think  fit,  on  the  subject  of  the 
appointment,  before  it  actually  took  place  ? 
Whether,  in  other  words.  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  intended  so  to  hurry  forward  the 
measures  connected  with  the  appointment 
as  to  prevent  it  being  discussed  in  their 
Lordships'  or  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment by  those  who  thought  the  appoint- 
ment uncalled  for,  inexpedient,  and  in 
every  respect  unjustifiable  ? 

The  Mabquess  of  LANSDOWNE  : 
The  noble  Marquess  gave  notice  yesterday 
of  his  intention  to  put  two  questions  on 
the  subject  to  which  he  has  referred;  and 
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I  am  sure  that  tbe  noblo  Marquess  will 
excuse  mc,  if,  understanding  those  ques- 
tions, I  confine  myself  to  answering  them, 
and  not  his  remarks,  which,  perhaps,  I  do 
not  understand  so  well.  The  first  of  the 
two  questions  is,  whether  the  remonstrance 
of  the  Bishops  against  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see 
of  Hereford,  addressed  to  Lord  J.  Russell, 
is  an  authentic  and  official  document  ?  I 
apprehend  that  document  not  to  be  an 
official  document;  but  if  the  noble  Mar- 
quess asks  me  whether  I  believe  that  doc- 
ument to  be  correct  and  genuine  as  pub- 
lished (I  do  not  know  how  published),  I 
have  to  tell  the  noble  Marquess  that  I 
believe  it  to  be  perfectly  correct.  The 
next  question  is,  whether  the  Government 
intends  to  persevere  in  that  recommenda- 
tion? My  answer  to  that  question  the 
noble  Marquess  may  infer  from  the  best 
authority — the  Gazette  of  Tuesday  last, 
in  which  he  will  find  notice  of  the  issue  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford  of  a 
conge  d'elire.  The  next  question  of  the 
noble  Marquess,  of  which  ho  has  given  no 
notice  is,  whether  the  cong^  d'elire  having 
been  issued,  that  appointment  will  be 
pressed  ?  I  have  to  answer  that  the  ap- 
pointment will  be  pressed.  The  particular 
moment  when  it  will  take  place  I  am  un- 
able to  state,  as  that  depends  on  certain 
forms  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted; 
but  I  can  assure  the  noble  Marquess  that 
the  matter  will  take  the  usual  course.  As 
to  what  the  noble  Marquess  has  stated  as 
to  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Members 
of  tlie  Legislature  to  discuss  this  subject, 
there  is  no  doubt,  if  due  notice  be  given 
of  the  intention  to  do  so;  that  due  notice 
being  most  particularly  required  on  a  ques- 
tion directly  aflbcting  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown. 

The  Bishop  of  ROCHESTER:  My 
Lords,  in  the  absence  of  so  many  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelates  more  accustom- 
ed than  myself  to  address  your  Lord- 
ships, I  feel  called  upon  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  this  subject.  I 
have  filled  the  office  of  bishop  for  thirty- 
four  years,  and  during  that  period  I  have 
rnjoycd  the  friendship  of  at  least  sixty 
bishops;  and  I  must  say  that  it  was  with 
very  deep  regret  that  I  heard  the  determi- 
nation wliich  had  been  expressed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  appointment  in  question.  I 
believe  that  determination  has  been  found- 
ed on  very  erroneous  grounds,  because,  in 
the  answer  given  to  the  Bishops,  as  well  as 
in  that  given  to  the  lay  members  of  the 


Church,  the  noble  Lord  who  wrote  them 
seemed  to  have  entertained  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  opposition  had  arisen  from 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Church  to  whom 
he  alludes  in  these  answers.  I  can  post* 
tively  state  that  this  is  not  the  case* 
There  is  no  person  more  opposed  than  I 
am  to  what  are  called  traotarian  principlfis^ 
and  in  my  own  diocese,  comprehending 
upwards  of  600  clergymen,  the  feeling  i» 
almost  unanimous  in  opposition  to  those 
who  are  supposed  to  entertain  extreme 
opinions  in  the  Church.  In  one  district 
103  clergymen  assembled,  all  having  differ* 
ent  views,  and  yet  there  were  only  two 
dissentients  to  the  address  which  was 
agreed  to.  That  address  was  moved  bj  a 
person  supposed  to  have  tractarian  Tiews, 
and  seconded  by  one  supposed  to  entertain 
evangelical  views.  Therefore,  I  ihink 
that  the  noble  Lord  is  deceived  in  this  re* 
spect.  I  believe  the  noble  Lord  haa 
acted  from  conscientious  motives,  and  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  noble  Lord  per* 
sonally,  but  I  regret  the  determination  to 
which  he  has  come.  We  are  told  that  the 
congi  d'elire  is  issued.  This  may  be  tme.* 
1  do  not  know  what  course  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Hereford  may  adopt.  They 
may  possibly  decline  the  election,  and  in 
that  case  Her  Majesty  has  the  power  of 
creating  the  bishop.  Therefore,  whether 
they  elect  or  not  is  only  matter  of  impor- 
tance as  far  as  regards  the  expression  of 
their  own  opinion.  But  after  this  there  is 
another  step  which  must  be  taken.  All  the 
bishops  in  the  province  of  Canterbury  are 
obliged,  before  consecration,  to  appear  at 
Bow  Church,  and  go  through  the  ceremonj 
of  confirmation,  and  at  that  assembly  aU 
opposers  are  called  on  by  the  Queen's 
Proctor  to  come  forward  and  state  whether 
they  have  any  objections  to  make.  The 
right  rev.  Prelate  here  read,  in  reference 
to  this  ceremony,  the  following  extract 
from  Bum's  Ecclesicutical  Law: — 

"  A  citation  against  opposors,  which  (the  time 
of  confirmation  being  first  fixed)  is  pablished 
and  set  up  by  order,  and  in  the  name  of  tbe  aroh« 
bishop,  at  the  church  were  it  is  to  be  held,  as  well 
to  notify  the  day  of  confirmation  as  to  cite  all  op« 
posers  (if  there  be  any)  who  will  object  against  the 
said  election,  or  the  person  elected,  to  appear  oil 
that  day,  according  to  the  direction  of  anoient 

canon  law But  if  any  appear,  it 

sccmeth  that  they  shall  be  admitted  to  make  their 
exceptions  in  due  form  of  law.  To  which  piuv 
pose,  a  passage  in  Collier's  Eccletiastieal  BUtory 
(vol.  ii.,  pase  1^)  is  applicable: — 'Soon  after 
the  recess  of  Parliament,  Bishop  Laud  was  trans- 
lated from  Bath  and  Wells  to  London,  and  Mon* 
taguo  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chichester.  Before 
he  was  consecrated  an  unexpected  rub  was  thrown 
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in  the  waj.  At  the  eonflrmAtion  of  hishope  there 
U  a  public  notice  given  that  if  any  person  can 
olnect  either  against  the  party  elected  or  the  le- 
gality of  the  election,  they  are  to  appear  and  offer 
their  exceptions  at  the  day  prefixed.  This  inti- 
mation being  giren,  one  Jones,  a  bookseller,  at- 
tended with  the  mob.  Appearing  at  the  confirma- 
tion, he  excepted  against  Montague,  as  a  person 
unqualified  for  the  episcopal  dignity ;  and,  to  be 
tiomewhat  particular,  he  charged  him  with  Popery, 
Arminianism,  and  other  heterodoxes,  for  which 
his  books  had  been  censured  in  the  former  Parlia- 
ment. But  Dr.  Rives,  who  then  officiated  for 
Brent,  the  vicar-general,  disappointed  this  chal- 


Now,  these  are  my  grounds  for  believing 
that  if  this  appointment  should  be  brought 
before  the  proper  tribunal,  it  might  not  yet 
take  place.  I  myself  should  bo  satisfied 
with  its  being  brought  before  the  proper 
tribunal.  I  have  not  the  honour  of  Know- 
ing Dr.  Hampden;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  his  holding  what  I  conceive  to  be  erro- 
neous doctrines,  I  believe  him  to  be  a  very 
estimable  person.  If  the  appointment 
were  brought  before  the  proper  tribunal, 
no  doubt  the  result,  whatever  it  might  be, 
would  be  satisfactory;  but  until  it  is  so 
brought,  my  objections  will  remain  in  full 
force.  I  must  state  that  I,  for  one,  many 
years  ago,  informed  candidates  for  holy 
orders  from  Oxford,  that  I  should  require 
them  to  have  a  certificate,  not  from  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  but  a  testi- 
monial from  the  Margaret  Professor.  I 
can  only  add  that,  supposing  at  the  con- 
firmation, which  is  one  of  the  most  solemn 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  at  which  it 
is  said  by  lawyers  that  bishops  are  not 
obliged  to  confirm  against  their  consciences, 
any  legal  objection  should  be  made  to  the 
newly  appointed  bishop,  I  will  be  no  party 
concerned  in  the  ceremony. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  as  there  was  no  Motion  before  the 
House,  he  certainly  should  not  make  any 
remarks  on  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
rev.  Prelate. 

CRIME  AND  OUTRAGE  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNJl  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  read  3». 

The  Earl  of  WINCHILSEA  said, 
that  unless  some  measure  more  stringent 
than  the  Bill  now  before  them  were  intro- 
duced, and  speedily  passed  through  Par- 
liament, the  condition  of  Ireland  would 
soon  bo  such  as  to  place  that  country  alto- 
gether beyond  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  evil  was  every  hour  increasing 
— assassination  was  every  hour  driving 
away  from  Ireland  the  best  of  its  land- 


lords. The  case  had  at  length  assumed 
the  most  alarming  character;  and  he  must 
be  allowed  to  say  that  on  the  Government  the 
whole  responsibility  rested — ^the  responsi* 
bility  of  a  Bill  which,  instead  of  repressing^ 
would,  he  feared,  give  direct  encouraffe^ 
ment  to  the  crimes  and  outrages  whioh 
were  at  present  the  disgrace  of  Ireland. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
could  not  agree  with  those  noble  Lords 
who  had  thanked  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment  for  the  measure,  for  he  thought  tha 
measure  was  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the 
occasion;  it  was  not  severe  nor  stringent 
enough.  Last  Session  he  had  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble of  the  House  information  that  in  yarious 
places  in  Ireland  arms  were  publicly  sold. 
He  brought  down  a  printed  list  of  those 
arms,  and  charged  upon  the  Government 
the  responsibility  of  such  proceedings.  It 
had  been  said  in  another  place  that  Lord 
Clarendon  was  satisfied  with  the  measure. 
Would  to  God  he  might  have  reason  to  be 
so  !  but  he  (the  Marquess  of  Londonderry) 
feared  the  noble  Lord  would  find  himself 
under  a  mistake,  for  this  Bill  did  little 
more  than  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the 
power  to  proclaim  a  certain  number  of  dis* 
tricts,  while  the  great  eyil  was  allowed  to 
remain,  namely,  leaying  the  people  in  pos- 
session of  arms.  He  (the  Marauess  of 
Londonderry)  thought  there  should  be  a 
general  search  for  arms  throughout  the 
country,  for  as  long  as  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  arms  was  permitted,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prevent  secret  assassination. 

Bill  read  3*  and  passed. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  (IRELAND). 

House  in  Committee.  House  resumed, 
and  Bill  reported  without  Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON  moved,  that  "  the 
Standing  Orders  No.  26  and  No.  155  bo 
dispensed  with,''  in  order  that  the  House 
should  immediately  proceed  with  the  re- 
maining stages  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  rose  and  protested 
against  a  Bill  of  this  importance  being 
hurried  through  Parliament.  This  was  a 
Bill  which,  if  it  were  to  be  entertained  at 
all,  required  the  deliberate  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Goyernment;  yet  within 
two  days  of  the  close  of  the  Session  it  had 
been  sent  up  for  their  Lordships'  con- 
sideration. He  was  not  prepared  to  deny 
that  some  attention  had  not  been  given  to 
it  in  another  place;  but  that  ought  not  to 
supersede  the  consideration  of  it  by  their 
Lordships.  The  principal  objections  to 
the  Bill  of  last  year  were,  that  works  were 
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incautiously  undertaken — ^that  tbere  was 
a  great  waste  of  public  money,  and  a  great 
malversation  of  funds.      For  himself,  he 
wondered  under  all  the  circumstances  not 
that  abuses  had   existed,  but  that  they 
had  not  existed  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  they  had  done.      Under  that  Bill 
enormous  sums  of  money  had  been  yoted, 
and  enormous  works  undertaken,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  stopping  the  sup- 
plies, enormous  works  had  been  left  un- 
finished, and  some  of  the  best  communica- 
tions in  the  country  had  been  completely 
destroyed.     Such  being  the  case,  no  doubt 
it  was  necessary  to   complete  certain  of 
those  works.     But  how  did  they  propose 
to  do  it  ?     By  introducing  a  Bill  contain- 
ing all  the   objectionable  portions,  with 
none  of  the  safeguards  of  the  former  Bill. 
He  objected  altogether  to  the  system  of 
special  sessions.    Let  him  give  a  specimen 
now  of  a  special  sessions — take  for  exam- 
ple that  presided  over  by  his  noble  Friend 
near  him  (the  Earl  of  Devon).     Why,  his 
noble  Friend,  universally  esteemed  as  he 
was,  and  those  who  assisted  him,  had  no 
more  power  of  controlling  the  acts  of  those 
sessions,   than  they  would  have  of  arrest- 
ing the  tide  under  London-bridge.     The 
power  was  wrested  entirely  out  of  their 
hands  by  the  mob;  and  his  noble  Friend, 
in  his  own  town  of  Lucan,  was  obliged  to 
have  the  military  called  out,  in  order  to 
keep  the  semblance  of  regularity.     The 
consequence  was,  that  there  could  be  no 
deliberation;    force  carried  the  day,   the 
mob  ruled,  and  his  noble  Friend,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  law,  had  not  a  shadow 
of  authority.     They  were  now  again  going 
to  bring  into  action  that  old  broken  me- 
chanism at  a  time  when  the  people  were 
more  exasperated  even  than  last  year;  and 
they  none  of  them  knew  what  powers  they 
were  going   to  give   those   sessions.     He 
could  assure  their  Lordships,  that  under 
that  Bill,  in  one  county  alone,  no  less  a  sum 
than  120,000?.  could  be  presented  by  those 
irresponsible  sessions.     He  objected   also 
to  the  mode  of  raising  the  money,  to  the 
rate  of  interest  charged,  and  to  the  whole 
of  the  powers,  such  as  the  diversions  of 
roads,  &c.,  invested  in  the  special  sessions. 
He  should  be  unwilling,  however,  to  ask 
their  Lordships  to  reject  the  Bill  upon  the 
present  occasion;  but  he  trusted  that  at  a 
future  period  it  might  be  reconsidered,  and 
with  these  remarks  he  left  the  responsi- 
bility  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON  said,  the  Bill  had 
been  introduced  in  the  other  House  accor* 


ding  to  the  request  of  a  large  body  of  Irish 
proprietors,  who  wished  it  to  be  passed  as 
soon  as  possible;  they  considered  that  de- 
lay would  be  very  injurious.  During  the 
last  year,  many  roads  in  different  parts  of 
Ireliuid  were  rendered  useless  by  being  left 
in  an  unfinished  state.  All  that  was  done 
by  the  Bill  was  to  give  an  opportumty  to 
the  proprietors  and  ratepayers,  with  their 
own  money,  not  that  of  the  public,  to 
complete  works  that  were  now  absolutely 
useless. 

The  Earl  of  ENNISKILLEN  very 
briefly  opposed  the  Bill. 

The  Standing  Orders  Nos.  26  and  155 
were  then  dispensed  with.  After  a  short 
discussion.  Bill  read  3^ 

On  Motion  that  the  Bill  do  pass. 

The  EARLof  ENNISKILLEN  intimated 
that  he  should  divide  against  it. 

Some  conversation  took  place  on  the 
point,  during  which 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  he  had  not 
intended  to  divide  the  House  against  the 
measure,  but  merely  to  state  his  objections 
to  it. 

House  divided  on  the  question  that  the 
Bill  do  pass : — Content  5;  Not-Content  4: 
Majority  1. 

Bill  passed. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  December  17,  1847. 

MiNUTKS.]  New  Writ.— For  Rye,  v.  Herbtrt  Bamtt 
Curteit,  deceased. 

PBTirroif  s  Prbsbmtkd.  By  the  Earl  of  Anmdel  tad  8«r* 
rey,  ftom  David  Boswell  Reid»  M.D.,  for  Prodnetion  of 
CorrespoDdenoe  relating  to  the  Ventilatioii  of  the  Now 
Houses  of  Parliament— By  Lord  John  Rustdl,  ftom 
Alexander  Campbell,  of  Hampton  Wick  (Mlddken),  for 
Inquiry  respecting  the  Stockport  Election.— Flom  Joha 
Simonds,  a  Prisoner  in  the  County  Gaol  of  Aylesbury* 
for  the  Abolition  of  Church  Rates.- By  several  hoo.  Mtm- 
bers,  flrom  an  immense  number  of  places,  for  and  i^pdiMt 
the  Removal  of  Jewish  Disabilities.— By  Mr.  O,  Hamil- 
ton, from  the  Parish  of  Ballinderry,  and  the  County  of 
Antrim,  and  Mr.  Henley,  from  Shotover,  Wheatlty, 
Forest  Hill,  Horsepath,  and  Holton,  in  the  County  of 
Oxford,  Ibr  Inquiry  Into  the  Conduct  of  the  Roman  Cm- 
tholic  Clergy  (Ireland).— By  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey,  flrom  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  of  York,  and 
from  Nicholas  Wiseman,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Melipotamatt 
and  others,  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  and  Laymen, 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  ChariUble  TrusU  BiU— By 
Mr.  Scott,  flrom  Inhabitants  of  several  Towns  In  Neir 
South  Wales,  against  the  Renewal  of  Transportatioa  ta 
that  Colony.— By  Mr.  Wakley,  flrom  Sheibrd,  for  Ratiiif 
Owners  in  Lieu  of  Occupiers  of  Tenements;  and  flrom 
Clerkenwell,  respecting  the  Improvement  of  that  ParUh* 
—By  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  flrom  Oldham,  and  Mr.  Staflbid* 
flrom  Tipperary,  against  the  Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland) 
Bill,  and  for  Measures  of  Amelioration.— By  Mr.  P.  Grcn* 
fell,  flrom  the  Preston  Guardian  Society  for  the  ProCao* 
tion  of  Trade,  for  Alteration  of  Law  of  Debtor  and  Cr». 
ditor.— By  Mr.  Alcock,  from  Kingston-upon-Thames,  for 
Sanitary  RegnUtioni.— By  Lord  Ashley,  flram  the  Parltb' 
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of  St  Luke's,  in  ftyour  of  the  Health  of  Towns  BUI 
(18i7).— By  Mr.  J.  K.  Howard,  ftom  luhabitanU  of 
Mahnwbnry,  for  Reform  of  the  Mahnesbury  Corporation. 
—By  Captain  Pediell,  ftom  Matthew  Phillips,  respecting 
the  State  of  our  National  Defences  s  and  firom  Poor  Law 
Oflloers,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund. — From  Ipswich,  for 
Ihe  Suppression  of  Trading  in  Piomlseuous  Intercourse. 
—By  Colooel  Lindsay,  fhim  Manchester,  for  a  Union 
Setttement.— By  Mr.  O.  Craig,  Arom  Dysart,  and  Colonel 
Mure,  ftom  Pololuhawi,  for  Inquiry  respecting  Turn- 
pike Roads  (Seothmd). 

CHELTENHAM  ELECTION  PETITION. 

Mr.  WALPOLE,  in  rising  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  petition  of 
Sir  W.  Jones,  alleging  that  the  recogni- 
sance entered  by  the  petitioners  against 
his  return  was  not  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  law,  and  praying  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings may  be  had  thereon,  said,  the 
question  was  one  of  much  nicety  and  diffi- 
culty, and  the  facts  were  as  follows  :  On 
the  26th  of  November  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented against  the  return  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cheltenham  by  six  different  electors. 
As  a  condition  precedent  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  petition,  it  was  required  by  the 
Act  7  and  o  Vic,  c.  103,  that  petitioners 
should  enter  into  recognisances  according 
to  the  form  given  in  the  schedule.  By  a 
subsequent  section  it  was  provided  that  no 
election  petition  should  be  received  unless 
the  certificate  of  the  examiner  of  recogni- 
sances was  endorsed  upon  it  to  the  effect 
that  such  recognisances  had  been  entered 
into.  In  this  case  a  recognisance  had  been 
entered  into;  but  the  recognisance  required 
by  the  Act  had  not  been  entered  into,  and 
the  variation  between  the  form  required 
by  the  Act  and  that  the  petitioners  had 
entered  into,  was  very  material  in  point  of 
law.  The  form  required  by  the  Act  was, 
that  the  petitioners  should  pay  all  the  costs 
and  expenses  due  and  payable  from  them, 
and  each  of  them,  in  the  event  of  the  peti- 
tion being  withdrawn.  The  recognisance 
entered  into  by  the  petitioners  omitted  the 
words  '*  and  each  of  them,**  the  legal  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  believed,  was,  that 
if  any  one  petitioner  died  or  withdrew  from 
the  petition,  any  costs  which  became  due 
and  payable  by  a  less  number  than  the  six, 
could  not  be  recovered.  Having  thus 
stated  the  facts,  he  would  now  call  atten- 
tion to  the  law  of  the  case.  The  two 
points  he  would  suggest  to  the  House  were 
these :  first,  that  the  recognisance  not 
having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  was  wholly  void  ;  and,  secondly,  if 
there  were  any  doubt  on  that  point,  that, 
at  all  events,  the  legal  effect  of  the  recog- 
nisance was  materially  altered  and  materi- 
ally weakened.     It  must  be  remembered 

YOL.XCV.    {JX} 


that  the  tribunal  in  question  was  a  statut- 
able tribunal,  with  a  limited  authority  ; 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  must,  therefore, 
be  strictly  complied  with,  and  if  any  steps 
taken  under  it  were  void  ah  initiOf  they 
could  not  be  made  valid  by  any  subsequent 
proceedings.  Two  cases  had  occurred  un- 
der the  law  on  this  subject,  but  both  under 
the  late  Act,  and  not  under  the  present. 
They  were  the  cases  of  "Brewer  and 
Holtham,"  and  "Ransom  andDundas." 
(The  hon.  Gentleman  read  and  commented 
on  these  cases.)  The  first  point  to  be  de- 
cided was,  whether  or  no  the  House  had 
jurisdiction  in  the  case.  That  point,  how- 
ever, happened  to  be  settled  in  the  Wigan 
case.  The  difficulty  was  this  :  under  the 
9th  George  IV.  it  was  provided  that  the 
certificate  of  the  Speaker  should  be  con- 
clusive only  as  to  the  amount  of  the  recog- 
nisance; by  the  present  Act,  Clauses  93 
and  97,  it  was  provided  that  the  certificate 
of  the  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the 
courts  constituted  under  it,  should  be  evi- 
dence not  alone  as  to  the  title,  but  also  as 
to  all  matters  anterior  to  it.  The  decision 
of  the  point,  therefore,  would  place  the 
Speaker  in  an  embarrassing  position,  which 
induced  him  (Mr.  Walpole)  to  conclude 
that  the  House  alone  ought  to  decide  it. 
It  was  contended  that  by  the  10th  section 
of  the  Act,  the  question  was  taken  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  House;  but  as  there 
must  be  some  jurisdiction  somewhere,  and 
as  there  seemed  to  be  no  jurisdiction  else- 
where, that  jurisdiction,  he  argued,  was 
therefore  in  the  House.  There  were  three 
modes  of  deciding  the  question,  either  by 
appeal  to  the  Speaker,  or  by  reference  to 
a  Select  Committee,  with  directions  to 
report  thereon;  or  by  Motion  in  the  House 
that  the  order  for  reference  to  the  general 
Committee  be  rescinded.  But  as  he  pre- 
ferred adopting  that  which  he  deemed  the 
most  regular  course  in  the  case — namely, 
the  second  of  those  alternatives,  he  should 
move  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  petition  of  Sir  Willoughby  Jones, 
Baronet,  Member  for  Cheltenham,  pre- 
sented to  the  House  on  the  14th  day  of 
December,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
House. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  was 
much  mistaken  if  a  larger  and  a  more  im- 
portant inquiry  than  that  proposed  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  not  involved 
in  the  petition  before  the  House,  namely, 
whether  the  House  could  entertain,  or 
ought  to  entertain,  after  the  passing  of 
2X 
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the  Act  of  Parliament,  charges  of  this 
kind,  and  whether  it  had  any  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter.  He  submitted  to  the  House 
that  it  was  not  such  a  court  as  could  enter- 
tain the  question,  and  it  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case  either  by  way  of  appeal  or 
by  way  of  review.  Moreover,  without 
meaning  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the 
House  or  to  any  individual  Member,  ho  was 
bound  to  state  that  he  considered  the 
House  a  very  bad  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
intricate  and  doubtful  points  of  law.  The 
object  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  to  with- 
draw from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
those  questions  of  intricate  and  doubt- 
ful law  which  could  bo  best  settled  else- 
where; and  the  object  of  the  appointment 
of  an  examiner  of  recognisances — an  officer 
new  to  Parliament — was,  that  these  ques- 
tions might  be  more  calmly,  simply,  and 
directly  considered  as  points  of  law  in  his 
chambers  than  they  could  be  in  that  House. 
By  that  Act  of  Parliament  the  Speaker  was 
to  appoint  a  fit  person  to  certify  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  recognisances.  [Interrup- 
tion,] Now  he  could  not  give  a  better  illustra- 
tion than  that  interruption  of  the  unfitness 
of  that  House  to  decide  upon  difficult  and 
intricate  points  of  law.  The  5th  section  or- 
dained that  the  Speaker  was  to  appoint  a  fit 
and  proper  person,  and  that  every  person  so 
appointed  should  hold  his  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Speaker.  He  was  to  ex- 
amine into  the  recognisances,  and  not  to 
take  them  for  granted — he  was  to  look  into 
affidavits,  and  see  that  they  corresponded 
in  point  of  law  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  this  requisition 
would  be  found  in  the  third  section.  He 
was  to  decide  upon  matters  of  fact,  and 
the  law  steps  in  and  says,  **  Your  decision 
shall  be  final;  whatever  you  decide,  right, 
or  wrong,  it  is  final."  But  then  his  hon. 
Friend  said  that  there  were  no  such  words 
in  the  clause  which  desired  the  examiner  to 
inspect  the  recognisances.  On  this  point  he 
would  beg  his  hon.  Friend's  pardon — they 
were  there  by  implication.  He  would  take 
the  case  of  an  arbitrator.  If  he  was  ever  so 
wrong  in  his  law,  yet  his  decision  was  final. 
The  case  was  exactly  similar:  they  appoint- 
ed a  fit  and  competent  person  to  examine  into 
difficult  and  intricate  questions  of  law,  and 
they  left  it  for  him  to  decide;  and  for  these 
reasons,  be  humbly  submitted,  that  they 
ought  to  entertain  no  appeal.  In  the  case 
of  the  Wigan  election,  the  House  refused 
to  interfere.  In  the  case  of  the  Galway 
election,  otherwise  that  of  the  Irish  Solici- 
tor General,  Mr.  Monahan,  the  following 


decision  was  made.  By  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment an  affidavit  must  be  made  by  the  sure- 
ties of  what  they  were  possessed,  and  in 
the  affidavit  it  was  stated  what  they  were 
worth.  The  examiner  rejected  the  affida- 
vit. There  was  an  appeal  made  ;  but  the 
House  refused  to  interfere,  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
agreed  in  that  decision.  [Sir  F.  Thesiger: 
The  petition  in  that  case  was  only  to  ex- 
tend time.]  Yes,  but  it  was  refused  on 
the  principle  that  he  had  already  stated. 
In  the  case  of  the  Carnarvon  election,  the 
House  had  acted  in  a  similar  manner.  Lord 
William  Paget  presented  a  petition  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  have  proper  recog- 
nisances. They  had  come  up  to  London, 
and  had  them  there  completed  before  a 
magistrate  who  had  not  authority ;  and 
the  examiner  of  certificates  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  pass  his  certificate.  The  peti- 
tion in  the  present  case  had  gone  oat  of 
the  House;  it  was  referred  to  the  general 
Committee  for  the  consideration  of  election 
petitions,  and  they  had  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it.  He  suggested  to  the  House  to 
pause  before  they  assumed  to  themselves 
a  jurisdiction,  the  consequences  of  which 
might  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  peti- 
tioners. 

Sir  F.  THESIGER  had  endeavourefl  to 
form  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  present 
matter;  and  he  would  explain  to  the  House 
the  ground  on  which  he  supported  the 
view  of  the  question  taken  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  made  the  Motion. 
It  would  be  proper  for  the  House  to  recol- 
lect that  they  must  be  governed  by  the 
statute  relating  to  the  proceeding.  Ho 
would  first  recite  the  terms  of  the  Act. 
Now  there  could  be  no  compromise  with 
an  Act  of  Parliament — we  must  be  im- 
peratively bound  by  its  meaning  and  terms. 
He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  form  re- 
quired for  the  recognisance  must  be  sub- 
stantially followed  ;  and  if  that  form  was 
not  followed,  there  was  in  effect  no  recog- 
nisance at  all.  Now  he  believed  that  the 
recognisance  varied  materially  in  form  and 
substance  from  that  which  was  laid  down 
in  the  schedule.  The  question  for  the 
House  to  decide  was,  whether  under  the 
1 0th  section  the  examiner  had  the  power 
to  amend  the  defect  in  the  Act  stated  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole).  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General 
said  that  the  certificate  of  the  examiner  of 
recognisances  was  final  and  conclusive. 
This  was  the  question  at  issue;  and  he 
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would  point  attention  to  the  14th  Clause, 
which  said  nothing  whatever  to  the  effect 
that  the  certificate  of  the  examiner  should 
he  final.  How,  then,  was  this  question  to 
be  decided,  and  at  what  stage  ?  Because 
they  had  allowed  defective  recognisances 
to  pass,  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
were  they  therefore  to  be  completely  pre- 
cluded from  going  into  further  inquiry, 
though  everybody  was  satisfied  that  those 
recognisances  were  not  good  in  law  ?  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  examiner,  when  he  found 
that  the  recognisances  were  not  according 
to  the  Ajct,  to  refuse  to  certify,  as  had 
been  done  in  the  Galway  case.  He  called 
upon  the  House  to  be  cautious  how  they 
proceeded,  because  whatever  their  deter- 
mination might  be,  it  might  hereafter  be 
questioned  in  a  court  of  law ;  and  in  what 
position  would  the  House  stand  if  such  an 
unfortunate  state  of  tbings  should  arise? 
Suppose  a  witness  before  an  Election 
Committee  should  commit  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt perjury,  he  might  be  indicted  ;  but  if 
the  proceedings  were  invalid  from  the  first, 
he  would  appeal  to  any  man,  whether,  if 
an  objection  were  taken  to  such  a  verdict, 
that  objection  would  not  be  fatal.  Surely 
the  House  were  not  to  be  told  that  be- 
cause they  were  wrong  in  the  outset 
they  were  not  to  retrace  their  steps. 
Why  should  they  perpetuate  vicious  pro- 
ceedings ? 

Sir  G.  grey  thought  that  the  House 
should  first  decide  whether  they  were  com- 
petent to  consider  the  question  at  all,  be- 
fore they  proceeded  to  determine  in  what 
way  they  would  treat  it.  The  best  course,  in 
his  opinion',  would  be  to  refer  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee, who  should  report  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  to  the  House.  The  report  of  the 
examiner  of  recognisances  was  not  under- 
stood to  be  final  and  conclusive  in  every 
case;  but  his  decision  with  respect  to  the 
sufficiency  of  them  was  considered  in  that 
light;  and  the  only  cases  in  which  a  Com- 
mittee once  appointed  could  be  released 
were,  where  the  petition  was  withdrawn, 
or  where  the  sitting  Member  did  not  wish 
to  defend  his  seat.  He  thought  it  a  most 
dangerous  doctrine  to  introduce  in  refer- 
ence to  a  discharged  order  of  the  House; 
for  the  majority  could  at  any  time  abrogate 
the  statute  by  voting  for  the  discharge  of 
an  order,  whereas  it  was  clearly  intended 
that  they  should  part  with  their  jurisdiction 
altogether,  except  in  the  cases  to  which  ho 
referred. 

Mr.BAINES  said,  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Tamworth,  when  the 


Act  in  question  was  under  discussion,  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  object  of  the 
Act  was  to  make  the  decision  of  the  ex- 
aminer of  recognisances  final  and  conclu- 
sive, except  as  to  the  two  cases  provided 
for  in  the  Act. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  begged  the  House 
would  remember  that  they  had  to  perform 
judicial  functions  of  the  highest  iniportance, 
and  that  their  decision  would  affect  in  a 
very  high  degree  the  rights  of  the  House, 
as  well  as  of  a  Gentleman  still  more  deeply 
interested  in  it — the  sitting  Member.  Very 
nice  questions  of  law  had  been  brought 
forward  by  two  hon.  Gentlemen  of  high 
legal  authority  on  one  side  of  the  House, 
which  were  opposed  by  two  hon.  and 
learned  Members  equally  eminent  on  the 
other.  As  for  himself,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  the  House  could  not  feel  itself  in  a 
position  to  decide  this  question  judicially; 
and,  looking  to  the  whole  case,  it  appeared 
the  less  of  two  evils  to  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee to  report  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
No  doubt  the  intention  of  the  House  had 
been  to  make  the  decisions  of  the  examin- 
ers of  recognisances  conclusive,  where  the 
proper  forms,  were  observed.  But  here  a 
mistake  was  made  by  the  officers  of  the 
House;  and  that  mistake  affected  not  only 
the  petitioners  but  the  sitting  Member, 
who  was  deprived  of  his  security  against 
frivolous  petitions,  inasmuch  as  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  from  the  recognisance 
would  clearly  exempt  the  sureties  in  case 
one  of  them  died  before  the  case  came  on. 
The  error  was  not  merely  literal,  it  was  a 
substantial  omission,  which  would  render 
the  recognisance  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  petition  void,  and  the 
officer  of  the  House  had  certified  that  to  be 
correct  which  was  not  correct.  A  double 
injury  would  be  inflicted  by  the  House  al- 
lowing this  case  to  stand  without  inquiry — 
first,  the  petitioner  would  be  permitted  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  own  wrong;  and 
next,  the  sitting  Member  was  deprived  by 
the  act  of  their  officer  of  the  protection 
which  the  House  intended  he  should  re- 
ceive. All  his  own  impressions  were  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  the  finality  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  examiner;  but  if  they  insisted 
on  it  here,  they  would  act  in  opposition  to 
the  plain  dictates  of  equity,  and  place 
themselves  in  a  position  wherein  they 
might  find  themselves  met  by  the  deci- 
sion of  a  court  of  justice.  He  recom- 
mended the  House  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  make  a  simple  report  of  the  facts  of 
tho  case. 
2X2 
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Tlie  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  that  if  a  Committee  were 
appointed  to  report  before  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, they  would  have  to  sit  during  the 
vacation,  which  would  cause  great  incon- 
venience. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  before  the 
House  came  to  a  decision  on  the  question, 
he  wished  to  guard  himself  with  respect  to 
any  future  occasion  of  the  same  nature,  if 
the  House  thought  fit  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee. After  the  statement  and  able  argu- 
ments of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite,  it  seemed  difficult  for  the  House 
not  to  agree  to  appoint  a  Committee.  But 
supposing  that  it  sat,  and  made  a  report, 
there  would  be  then  the  further  question, 
with  respect  to  which  he  wished  to  guard 
himself  against  being  supposed  to  give  any 
implied  consent  to  further  proceedings. 
Let  the  House  observe  the  dangers  into 
which  they  might  be  drawn  by  acting  on 
the  principle  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  who  had 
addressed  them,  and  declared  that  the  de- 
fect in  the  recognisance  was  formal  and 
technical.  Any  hon.  Member  could  bring 
forward  an  omission  of  a  word  in  the  recog- 
nisance, and  say  it  was  a  defect,  and  upon 
such  a  question  the  House  would  have  to 
decide  a  matter  which  affected  the  seats  of 
Members  belonging  to  different  political 
parties.  He  certainly  had  thought  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Act  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  was,  that  it  excluded  all 
questions  of  the  kind  before  the  House. 
There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  certain 
cases  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  Sta- 
tute, but  it  was  a  very  great  benefit  to  be 
ruled  in  such  a  case  as  the  present  by  the 
Statute;  and  if  it  should  please  the  House 
to  appoint  a  Committee,  and  that  they 
should  report  to  the  House  in  favour  of 
taking  any  course  in  favour  of  interference 
with  the  existing  law,  his  impression  was, 
tliat  the  House  should  allow  the  Act  to  be 
carried  into  effect,  and  should  not  interfere 
witli  any  decision  resting  on  the  positive 
directions  it  contained. 

Sill  W.  JONES  regretted  that  the  dis- 
cussion seemed  to  have  assumed  a  party 
complexion.  He  believed  he  had  not  re- 
ceived the  protection  which  the  law  meant 
should  be  extended  to  him,  and  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  only  fair  in  the  Ministry 
to  consent  to  his  being  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  lost  through  no  fault  of 
his,  but  by  the  act  of  tho  officers  of  the 
House. 


The  House  divided :— Ayes  134;  Noes 
125:  Majority  9. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Adderley,  C.  B. 
Arbuthnott,  hon.  H. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arundel  and  Surrey, 

Earl  of 
Ashley,  Lord 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Baldock,  E.  H. 
Bankes,  G. 
BarringtoD,  Visct. 
Bateson,  T. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beresford.  W. 
Berkeley,  hon.  G. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Blakcmore,  R. 
Boyd,  J. 

Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Bruce,  Lord  E. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Cabbell,  B.  B. 
Cardwell,  E. 
Carew,  W.  U.  P. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Clive,  H.  B. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.  D.R.W.B. 
Codrington,  Sir  W, 
Coles,  U.  B. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  U.  S. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Dcedes,  W. 
Deering,  J. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  H. 
Duncombc,  hon.  0, 
Duncuft,  J. 
Dundas,  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 

Fore8ter,hon.  G.  C.  W. 
Fox,  S.  W.  L. 
I  Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
!  Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goring,  C. 
Grogan,  E. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Ilaggitt,  F.  R. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hall,  Col. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Heald,  J. 

Heneago,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hildvard,  R.  C. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 


Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hope,  A. 
Ingestre,  Visot. 
Keogh,  W. 
Knox,  Col. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lewis,  rt.  hn.  Sir  T.P. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  hon.  CoL 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lowthor,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Monsell,  W. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  jD.  N. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  B. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plowden.  W.  H.  0. 
Prime,  R. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rufford,  F. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Sidney,  T. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Taylor,  T.  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
ViUiers.  Visct. 
Vysc,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Whitmorc,  T.  C. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wortley,  rt.  hn.  J.  S. 

TILLERS. 

Cripps,  W. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
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List  of  the  Noes. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Alcoek,  T. 
Anton,  Visot. 
Bagshaw,  J. 
BaUey,  J. 
Baines,  M.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  6. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Gapt. 
Bemal,  R. 
Birch,  Sir  T.  B. 
BlackaU,  S.  W. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Bright,  J. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Bnafeild,  W. 
Gallaghan,  D. 
Campbell,  hon.  W.  F. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Clay,  J. 
Cobden,  R; 
Ooke,  hon.  E.  K. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 
Collins,  W. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Divett,  E. 
Duff,  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dnndas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
Eyans,  Sir  De  L. 
Eyans,  J. 
Fagan,  W. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortescue,  hon.  J.  W. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Granger,  T.O. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Gregson,  S. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Jeryis,  Sir  J. 
Jeryis,  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keppel,  hon.  G.  T. 


King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouohere.  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
M*Taggart,  Sir  J. 
M'Tavish.  C.  C. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gorman 
Maitland,  T. 
Martin,  J. 
Mihies,  R.  M. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Moflfatt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgraye,  Earl  of 
Nugent,  Lord 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Connell,  J. 
Pahnerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Pigott,  F. 
Raphael,  A. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Scully,  F. 

SheU,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Simeon,  J. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thomely.  T. 
ToUemache,  hon.  F.  J. 
Tufiiell,  H. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Wakley,  T. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wyyill,  M. 

TKLLBR8. 

Greene,  T. 
Romilly,  J. 


WEST  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  ELECTION- 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming 
the  dehate   on  the  West  Gloucestershire 
Election  (see  ante  Decemher  14), 


Sm  G.  GREY  wished  to  say,  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  Motion  just  agreed  to,  that 
the  opinion  he  had  ventured  to  express  to 
the  House  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Act, 
was  formed  hy  him  after  very  careful  con- 
sideration, and,  he  would  add,  after  a  con- 
ference with  the  highest  authority  in  that 
House.  With  respect  to  the  West  Glou- 
cestershire petition,  he  retained  the  opinion 
he  had  already  expressed,  that  there  heing 
allegations  in  this  case  respecting  the  or- 
ganisation of  an  extensive  system  of  hri- 
l>6i'J»  gross  immorality,  corruption,  and  in- 
timidation, it  would  have  heen  hotter  that 
the  parties  snould  have  proceeded  under 
the  Act  of  1842.  The  witnesses  would 
then  have  heen  examined  on  oath,  and  the 
tribunal  would  have  been  more  strictly  ju- 
dicial in  its  nature.  He  still  adhered  to 
the  suggestion  he  had  thrown  out  the  other 
day,  that  the  House  ought  to  be  guided 
by  the  precedents  in  former  cases,  and  that 
the  case  should  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Privileges.  That  Committee  had 
been  appointed,  as  was  usual  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  Session,  though  it  had  not 
yet  been  nominated;  and  this  case,  as  one 
of  privilege,  ought  to  be  referred  to  it. 
The  Committee  had  not  been  nominated 
for  some  years  past;  and  the  last  time  it 
was  nominated  was  upon  a  case  of  privi- 
lege not  precisely  similar  to  the  question 
now  coming  before  the  House.  One  reason 
why  he  thought  it  most  desirable  they  should 
adhere  to  the  course  adopted  on  former  pe- 
titions was,  that  there  were,  he  thought, 
allegations  in  this  petition  into  which  the 
House  ought  not  to  inquire,  and  into  which, 
if  it  did  inquire,  it  would  only  be  to  its  own 
degradation.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  inauire  into  those  matters 
which  might  involve  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
should  move  as  an  Amendment  that  the 
Petition,  instead  of  being  referred  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Privileges.  Of  course,  if  this 
were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
nominate  that  Committee. 

Mr.  wakley  had  not  the  least  objec- 
tion to  adopt  the  course  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Motion  withdrawn. 


Petition 
Privileges. 


referred  to  the  Committee  on 


SPANISH  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  WOOLLENS. 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  would,  per- 
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haps,  be  so  good  as  to  answer  the  question 
he  had  put  on  the  previous  day. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  I  have  had 
a  communication  from  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
ister at  Madrid,  enclosing  copies  of  two 
decrees  issued  on  the  16th  November — the 
one  altering  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty 
on  woollen  goods,  which  alteration  tends  in 
some  degree  to  increase  the  duty;  the  other 
decree  simply  increases  the  duty  upon  goods 
which  are  composed  partly  of  cotton,  pro- 
hibiting them  in  all  cases  in  which  the  cot< 
ton  exceeds  one-third  of  the  aggregate  of 
the  material,  and  stating  that  in  other 
cases  where  the  cotton  does  not  exceed 
one-third,  the  duty  shall  be  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  material  which  predominates  in 
the  manufacture.  Her  Majesty's  Minister 
at  Madrid  stated,  in  a  communication  with 
the  Spanish  Government,  the  reasons  why 
he  thought  those  decrees  at  variance  with 
the  principle  of  commercial  relaxation  which 
had  been  expressed  on  the  part  of  that  Go- 
vernment. I  hope  that  the  operation  of 
those  decrees  will  be  postponed  to  a  later 
period,  in  order  to  give  parties  interested 
time  to  mako  their  arrangements. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  EXETER'S  LETTER. 

Mr.  H.  GRATTAN  wished  to  put  a 
question  as  to  a  letter  which  had  appeared 
in  the  public  papers,  signed  "  H.  Exeter." 
That  letter  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  nature  he  had  ever 
heard  of;  and  as  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men were  assailed  for  violating  the  law, 
and  denouncing  individuals  from  the  altar, 
when  H.  Exeter  adopted  a  course  exactly 
similar,  fair  play  should  bo  observed.  The 
letter  of  which  ho  spoke  contained  these 
words : — 

"  My  Lord,  the  nAmo  Russoll  ought  to  be — 
OTor  will  be,  I  am  sure,  in  your  reflecting  hours — 
a  RO(!urity  to  us  against  tho  ap]>lication  by  you  of  a 
phra.HO  so  sacred  as  *  the  rights  of  tlio  Crown/  to 
a  matter  so  foul  as  the  provisions  of  tho  statute  of 
which  I  am  writing." 

"Would  the  House  believe  that  this  foul 
statute,  with  its  foul  provisions,  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  Act  of  Parliament  by 
which  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  nominate 
bishops  was  superseded,  and  vested  in  Her 
Majesty  ?     The  next  passage  was — 

"  My  Lord,  the  Crown  has  no  riglit,  can  liave 
no  right  (I  trust,  too,  that  it  will  be  found  to  have 
no  powtT),  to  force  a  bishop  on  the  Church  whom 
tiic  Church  has  just  right  to  reject  as  a  *  setter 
forth  <»f  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine,  contrary 
to  (jod's  word.*  True,  my  liord,  the  Statute  25 
Henry  VI II,,  chap.  30  (the  Mjigna  Charta  of  ty- 
ranny), does  give  to  the  Crown  a  power  which 
your  Lordship  has  been  pleased  to  call  a  *  right*  to 


condemn  to  prison  and  to  penury  any  deui  or  any 
chapter  which  may  refuse  compliance  with  snoli  a 
mandate.  But  no  ftatute  has  the  power  to  i  ~ 
the  execution  of  tho  mandate  itfolf;  no 
lias  tho  power  to  make  an  honest  and  < 
tious  chapter  to  elect,  or  an  honest  and  < 
tious  prelate  to  consecrate  to  the  office  of  biilu^ 
such  a  person  as  I  have  described  above." 

Would  the  House  believe  tliat  such  an  Aet, 
passed  to  give  effect  to  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy, and  guarding  it  by  the  penaltiea  of 
a  praemunire,  was  to  be  described  by  a 
bishop  as  the  magna  charta  of  tyranny? 
lie  wished  to  ask  whether  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  had  aeen  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
whether  the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman 
would,  with  the  Solicitor  General,  take  into 
consideration  the  steps  which  should  be 
adopted  with  reference  to  this  insult  to 
Her  Majesty's  authority,  and  blasphemy 
on  the  Protestant  bench  and  Protestant 
establishment  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL:  I  eer- 
tainly  have  seen  the  letter  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman alludes  to,  but  having  so  much  pro- 
fessional business  to  attend  to,  I  am  asnam- 
cd  to  say  I  have  not  read  it.  When  the 
matter  is  brought  before  me  professionally^ 
or  officially,  I,  in  conjunction  with  myhott. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  Oeneral^ 
will  give  it  our  best  consideration. 

DISABILITIES  OF  THE  JEWS- 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 
Mr.  law,  on  resuming  the  adjourned 
debate,  said,  he  trusted  that  he  should 
stand  excused  to  the  House  for  his  propo- 
sition to  adjourn  the  debate,  and  for  thus 
affording  an  opportunity  to  other  Gentle- 
men, as  well  as  himself,  who  wished  to 
address  the  House.  The  subject  was  one 
that  had  excited  considerable  alarm  through- 
out the  country,  and  that  alarm  was  in- 
creased by  the  announcement  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Oorem- 
ment  had  taken  charge  of  the  measurOt 
and  had  invested  it  with  all  that  weight 
and  authority  which  was  due  both  to  us 
character  and  his  position.  He  felt  that 
this  measure  was  a  vital  one  to  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country,  and  calculated  to 
shake  that  constitution  to  its  foundations. 
The  noblo  Lord  admitted  that  Christi- 
anity was  part  and  parcel  of  the  common 
law  of  the  land;  but  he  made  that  admis- 
sion in  the  narrowest  possible  terms,  as 
though  he  insisted  upon  it  only  as  afford- 
ing a  foundation  for  criminal  proceedings 
in  case  of  any  injurious  attack  upon  tho 
established  religion  of  the  country ;   or  of 
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any  one  having  reviled  the  Saviour  in 
whom  we  trust,  or  in  any  other  way  rais- 
ing a  scandal  upon  religion.  But  he  must 
inform  the  noble  Lord  that  Christianity 
was  not  only  part  and  parcel  of  the  com- 
mon law,  but  that  it  was  the  foundation  of 
all  the  laws  of  this  country;  that,  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  it  was  laid  down 
and  established  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  of  that  day,  and  had  ever 
since  been  acknowledged,  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  our  common  law,  on  which 
all  manner  of  laws  were  founded.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  proposition  of  admitting 
Jews  into  the  House,  he  must  urge  upon 
the  noble  Lord  that  at  no  period  of  our 
history  were  Jews  ever  admissible  into 
Parliament;  so  that  this  was  a  new  ques- 
tion altogether.  He  asked  the  noble  Lord 
whether  he  could  point  out  any  period  in 
our  history — and  few  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  it— when  the  constitution  of 
this  country  was  otherwise  than  a  Christian 
constitution.  The  Sovereign  was  of  neces- 
sity a  Christian — the  title  of  the  Sovereign 
to  the  Crown  rested  only  upon  a  Christian 
foundation — nay,  the  matter  was  narrowed 
to  this:  that  the  Crown  derived  and  found- 
ed its  title  on  the  being  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  It  might  be  urged 
that  the  composition  of  the  Legislature 
had  varied  in  several  essential  respects — 
at  one  time  the  national  religion  was  ex- 
clusively Roman  Cathohc — at  an  earlier 
period,  before  the  power  of  the  Pope  pre- 
vailed, it  was  the  ancient  English  Church, 
independent  of  the  See  of  Rome;  and  since 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  had  been  de- 
nied, they  had,  if  he  might  so  speak,  a 
more  limited  national  establishment,  found- 
ed on  the  Protestant  religion.  But  none 
of  these  various  constitutional  changes  had 
ever  affected  the  constitution  itself — it  was 
extended,  indeed,  to  all  parties  professing 
Christianity,  but  it  still  remained  on  a 
Christian  basis ;  and  this,  therefore,  was 
the  first  attempt  to  diminish  the  character 
of  that  House  as  a  Christian  Legislature. 
He  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  any  Gen- 
tleman who  was  favourable  to  the  change, 
had  himself  withdrawn  from  the  pure  doc- 
trines of  Christianity ;  but  he  meant  that, 
so  far  as  the  nation  was  concerned,  this 
measure  would  pro  tanto  impeach  the 
Christian  character  of  the  Legislature.  It 
was  contended  that  religious  liberty  was  a 
principle  of  the  constitution,  and  a  right 
of  every  British  subject.  That  proposition 
might  be  admitted;  but,  like  every  other 
principle    of  the  constitution,   individual 


rights  must  always  be  limited  by  the  com- 
mon benefits  of  the  whole.  The  noble 
Lord  had  referred  to  the  inutility  of  an 
oath  as  a  test  of  Christianity.  Now,  it 
might  be  true  that  an  oath  was  an  imper* 
feet  test;  but  all  human  institutions  were 
imperfect,  and  they,  as  they  were  bound 
to  take,  took  the  best  test  they  could  get. 
But  then,  it  was  said,  that  justice  de- 
manded the  admission  of  the  Jews.  If 
so,  did  not  justice  equally  demand  the 
admission  of  the  millions  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  that  were  now  excluded  ?  And, 
be  it  remembered,  that  every  Jew  whom 
they  might  admit,  displaced  the  existing 
right  of  every  Christian.  [Laughter^ 
This  seemed  to  excite  the  risible  emo- 
tions of  the  hen.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir 
W.  Molesworth),  but  he  had  merely 
stated  a  fact.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
if  the  hon.  Baronet  should  succeed  in 
carrying  this  Motion,  that  the  Christians 
would  not  be  considerably  diminished,  or 
that  the  number  of  infidels  would  not  be 
greatly  increased.  The  noble  Lord  had 
stated  in  the  course  of  his  able  speech — 
though  it  was  not  so  forcible  in  argument 
as  some  others  he  had  heard  from  the 
noble  Lord — that  this  question  was  one  of 
principle,  and  not  of  political  expediency ; 
and  then  they  were  told  that  this  was  a 
debt  of  jufttice — that  they  had  been  fright- 
ened into  making  concessions  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  but  that  here  was  a  fine 
opportunity  of  displaying  their  extraordi- 
nary liberality  of  sentiment — a  liberality 
of  sentiment  to  a  small  class — which,  he 
must  say,  might  involve  a  great  deal  of  il- 
liberality  to  a  very  large  class.  The  noble 
Lord  said  the  Jews  had  already  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  office  of  sheriffs  and  magis- 
trates. That  the  noble  Lord  well  knew, 
for  it  was  by  the  Government  of  which  the 
noble  Lord  was  a  leading  Member  that 
a  Jew  was  first  admitted  to  the  hon- 
our of  being  a  sheriff.  The  answer  to  this 
argument,  however,  was  obvious,  and  it 
had  been  frequently  given  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  It  was  one  thing  to  place  a 
man  in  a  situation  where  he  was  responsi- 
ble to  the  law;  it  was  quite  another  thing 
to  place  him  in  a  situation  where  he  would 
make  the  laws  which  were  to  bind  Christian 
people.  Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
case  of  Gibbon  as  a  Member  of  that  House, 
and  to  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  as  men  who 
were  ready  to  have  taken  any  oaths  and 
become  members  of  anj  assembly.  He 
thanked  the  noble  Lord  for  citing  these  in- 
stances, for  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  were 
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the  men  who  in  great  part  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  horrible  revolution  by  which  all 
the  institutions  of  France  were  overthrown; 
and  their  case  distinctly  proved  the  neces- 
fiitj  of  applying  as  stringent  tests  as  pos- 
sible, because  they  made  it  apparent  that 
those  who  were  not  Christians  would  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  sap  the  institutions  of 
their  country.  The  noble  Lord  had  passed 
ft  high  and,  he  had  no  doubt,  a  just  eulo- 
gium  on  the  personal  merits  of  several 
gentlemen  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  with 
whom  he  had  come  in  contact.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  recent  election  for  a  cer- 
tain city  had  afforded  the  noble  Lord  op- 
portunities for  coming  in  contact  with 
many  of  those  gentlemen.  He  knew  not 
whether  the  noble  Lord  owed  his  splendid 
success  at  the  late  election  to  their  efforts 
— but,  if  the  noble  Lord  did,  the  House  of 
Commons  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
the  price  of  that  election  out  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  by  bringing  Mr.  Roths- 
child into  that  House.  [Lord  J.  Russell  : 
Baron  Rothschild.]  He  meant  no  disre- 
spect to  that  individual,  and  he  presumed 
the  noble  Lord  had  ascertained  that  the 
Gentleman  had  received  Her  Majesty's 
permission  to  bear  that  foreign  title.  The 
noble  Lord,  in  his  peroration,  had  called 
upon  them  in  the  name  of  the  constitution 
to  concede  this  right  to  the  Jews;  and  he 
went  on  to  say,  his  glowing  fancy  warming 
as  he  proceeded,  that  by  this  measure  they 
would  take  away  the  last  remnant  of  per- 
secution from  the  religion  of  peace.  There 
was  something  chivalrous  and  animated  in 
the  style  of  the  noble  Lord  when  he  de- 
scribed the  admission  of  Hebrews  into  a 
Christian  Legislature  as  taking  away  the 
last  remnant  of  religious  persecution.  But 
he  begged  to  say  if  this  were  persecution, 
there  were  many  more  persecutions  still 
remaining.  In  fact,  the  world  was  beset 
with  disqualifications,  which  nature  herself 
had  imposed.  The  principle  of  the  noble 
Lord  necessarily  implied  that  any  British- 
born  subject — Hindoo  or  Mussulman — ^had 
an  equal  right  of  admission  with  Jews.  He 
was  glad  that  hon.  Gentlemen  admitted 
that  rousequence  of  their  principle,  and 
avowed  that  their  object  was  to  prostrate 
Christianity,  so  far  as  it  was  considered  a 
qualification  for  a  legislator.  He  must  say, 
however,  he  never  heard  a  sentiment  in 
which  he  more  cordially  agreed  than  when 
the  noble  Lord,  adverting  to  the  opinion  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  being  penal,  said 
ho  trusted  this  House  would  not  have  the 
presumption— the  noble  Lord  might  have 


added  the  wickedness — ^to  attempt  to  ad* 
minister  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty. 
He  quite  agreed  with  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  disguise  from  himself 
that  the  Jews  were  dispersed  over  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth;  that  members  even 
of  the  same  family  owed  allegiance  to  dif- 
ferent sovereigns,  and  this  must  necessarilj 
weaken  their  attachment  to  the  particular 
nation  in  which  for  the  time  they  hap- 
pened to  be.  Before  leaving  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord,  he  must  say  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  undertaken  a  gigantic  task;  he 
had  seen  the  fate  of  a  Bill  passed  in  1752» 
and  repealed  in  1753,  and  the  noble  Lord 
might  take  warning  by  that  event;  for  if 
they  could  find  the  power  to  pass  this  mea- 
sure now,  reaction  might  certainly  he  ex* 
pected  at  the  proper  time,  and  with  the  re- 
action something  more  than  the  destmo- 
tion  of  the  particular  measure  which  the 
noble  Lord  now  proposed.  He  was  sure 
that  many  had  assented  to  the  admission 
ef  Jews  into  corporations  in  the  belief  that 
that  was  the  extreme  limit  to  which  a 
Christian  Legislature  could  go.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  op- 
posed that  measure;  but  he  now,  in  his  new 
character  of  representative  of  Oxford,  sup- 
ported the  present  proposal.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
would  only  say,  that  no  doubt  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  full  notice  to  his 
constituents,  during  the  severe  contest 
which  he  fought,  that  he  intended  to 
support  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  and  the 
Jewish  Disabilities  Bill — ^that  he  intended 
to  assert  his  independence  and  retract 
his  former  votes.  Yet  it  was  not  done 
without  a  prick  of  conscience;  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  it  was  painful  to 
part  even  with  the  title  of  exclusive  Chris- 
tianity over  the  portals  of  the  constitution. 
There  was  an  admission  that  the  title  of 
Christianity  was  written  over  the  portals  of 
the  constitution.  But  it  had  occurred  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  that  there  was  a 
small  difficulty  about  the  prayers  of  the 
House;  and  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  said 
that  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  Jews  to 
join  in  a  Christian  service,  and  still  harder 
upon  the  Christians  to  be  deprived  of  their 
prayers.  Was  it,  then,  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple? His  right  hon.  Friend  said,  yes; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  pinch,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  then  discovered  that  practicably 
it  would  not  operate  as  such,  because  so 
few  Jews  would  ever  obtain  seats  in  that 
House;  but  the  principle  went  to  the  ad- 
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mission  of  Pagans  and  Hindoos,  if  not 
Mahommedans,  as  well  as  Jews.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  soon  re- 
conciled himself  to  the  little  difficulty  ahout 
the  prayers;  and  then  digressed  into  a  very 
nice  little  episode  ahout  the  Church,  giving 
to  the  House  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  Oxford, 
which  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  succeeded  in  making  it  pretty  clear 
that  he  had  no  very  well-defined  notions  on 
the  matter;  and  that,  with  his  very  great 
ability,  his  greatest  ability  seemed  to  be  in 
showing  that,  as  Talleyrand  used  to  say, 
language  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his 
thoughts.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Devonport  (Mr.  Ro- 
milly),  had  said,  that  as  soon  as  he  saw  a 
British  subject,  he  would  admit  him  to 
Parliament;  that  it  was  his  birth-right, 
though  he  was  bom  tmder  a  law  by  which 
he  was  absolutely  excluded.  All  he  re- 
qnired  was,  that  the  individual  should  be  a 
British  subject;  and  though  he  was  a  de- 
cided enemy  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  would  admit  him 
— ^he  would  admit  into  an  assembly  which 
was  to  legislate  for  a  Christian  nation  a 
man  who  ihad  rejected  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, and  who,  in  1847,  had  not  changed 
one  iota  of  the  character  of  firm  adhesion 
to  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  in  manner  and  demeanour 
the  Jews  were  not  persons  very  acceptable 
in  society,  well  informed,  and  temperate 
in  the  expression  of  their  opinions;  but, 
though  they  were  ever  so  gentlemanly, 
they  were  not  bound  by  the  religious  ties 
which  united  a  Christian  people;  they  had 
rejected  the  Redeemer,  and  yet  they  ap- 
phed  to  be  admitted  to  legislate  for  a  com- 
munity who  looked  to  the  Redeemer  as 
their  salvation.  His  right  hon.  Colleague 
had  said,  that  the  admission  of  Jews  into 
Parliament  would  tend  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.  He  entirely  concurred  in  that  sen- 
timent, and  was  satisfied  that  they  could 
not  hope  to  propagate  the  Christian  reli- 
gion so  long  as  they  exhibited  their  own 
indifference  to  it  by  consenting  to  mea- 
sures like  the  present.  He  could  not  help 
alluding  briefly  to  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  county 
of  Buckingham.  The  ability  and  lively 
fancy  with  which  he  handled  every  subject, 
always  obtained  for  him  a  willing  audience; 
but  upon  what  ground  had  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber put  this  question  ?  He  had  said,  that 
the  Jews  were  anxious  to  uphold  the  eccle- 


siastical establishments  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  lived,  and  that  they  did  so  in 
China.  If,  therefore,  in  China  they  up- 
held the  religion  of  China,  it  was  argued 
that  in  England  they  would  uphold  Chris- 
tianity. They  would  not  be  converted,  nor 
let  in  others  to  be  converted  by  them;  they 
were  wholly  indifferent  as  to  the  religion 
which  was  held  by  the  country  in  which 
they  happened  to  live.  Were  they,  then, 
the  proper  legislators  for  a  Christian  coun- 
try ?  However,  the  question  was  much 
larger,  for  it  was  admitted  the  other  night 
that  Hindoos  and  Mahommedans,  as  well 
as  Jews,  were  equally  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege claimed.  "  Let  them  all  in,"  it  was 
said,  '*  and  demolish  the  institutions  of  this 
ancient  Christian  country."  He  thanked 
the  House  for  the  indulgence  with  which 
they  had  heard  him.  He  did  feel  it  due 
to  the  high  and  enlightened  constituency 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  to 
state  to  the  House  what  their  opinion  was 
on  this  subject ;  he  should  have  shrunk 
from  so  doing  if  he  had  not  been  urged  by 
an  imperative  sense  of  duty;  for  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  that  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monarchy  to  the  present  day, 
this  question  was,  of  all  others,  the  most 
vital.  To  agree  to  it  would  be  subversive 
of  the  interests  of  this  Christian  country; 
and  he  therefore  implored  the  House  to 
psuse  before  it  gave  its  consent  to  a  mea- 
sure, the  consequences  of  which  had  not 
been  duly  considered.  The  hour  of  victory 
had  its  pleasures;  but  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion would  finally  come;  and  the  people  of 
this  country  would  not  submit  to  any  mea- 
sure which  left  the  interests  of  the  State 
to  a  Legislature  which  was  not  wholly  or 
professedly  Christian. 

The  Earl  of  ARUNDEL  and  SUR- 
REY  was  anxious  to  explain  the  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  support  this 
Motion.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire,  that  this  question 
could  not  have  been  brought  forward  more 
gracefully  and  with  more  propriety  than 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  present  Prime  Min- 
ister, himself  a  firm  and  consistent  member 
of  the  Church,  the  head  of  his  party,  and 
the  advocate  of  the  cause  of  religious  tole- 
ration. He  was  not  of  age  when  the  dis- 
abilities attaching  to  the  Roman  CathoHcs 
were  removed  from  the  Statute-book,  and 
therefore  he  never  himself  suffered  from 
those  disabilities;  but  he  could  remember 
when  his  grandfather  and  father  were  for- 
bidden to  take  their  proper  station  in  the 
Legislature.     He  remembered  the  strong 
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feeling  amongst  the  Catholic  body  at  that 
time,  and  it  was  therefore  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  he  sympathised  with  the  Jews 
now  that  they  were  laboming  onder  similar 
grieyances.  But  ho  should  not  give  his 
vote  on  account  of  the  sympathy  which  he 
felt  for  that  people.  He  should  give  it 
from  a  higher  and  a  holier  motive ;  for  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire that  this  was  a  religious  question 
— that  religion  ought  to  enter  into  all  the 
habits  of  life — into  every  act  of  human  le- 
gislation. He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Buckinghamshire  upon  this  matter ; 
but,  agreeing  with  the  principles  he  had 
expressed,  and  in  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  had  arrived,  he  differed  ^m  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  mode  of  arriving  at 
them.  The  hon.  Gentleman  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  Jews  upon  some  peculiar 
claim  which  he  said  they  had  on  the  Chris- 
tians; while  he  advocated  it  on  the  general 
principle  of  religious  freedom.  This  might 
appear  strange  and  inconsistent  in  him  as 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  might  be  sus- 
pected of  insincerity  in  saying  so.  It  was 
true  that  in  many  nations  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  had  been  fenced  round  with 
legal  restrictions  and  enactments ;  but  he 
maintained  that  the  will  which  was  be- 
stowed by  God  on  man  was  not  to  be  bound 
by  such  enactments,  and  limited  by  such 
restrictions.  Different  opinions  had  from 
time  to  time  prevailed  in  the  Catholic 
Church  upon  temporal  questions — opinions 
not  at  all  connected  with  the  fate  of  that 
Church.  For  centuries  it  was  a  general 
opinion  that  the  Pope  had  a  right  to  be- 
stow the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  That  be- 
lief had  died  away.  For  many  more  cen- 
turies the  belief  was  entertained  that  it 
was  necessary  to  institute  legal  enactments 
for  the  protection  of  religion.  He  regarded 
with  scorn  the  idea  that  there  was  ground 
for  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  security  of 
the  Christian  faith.  He  did  not  do  so  from 
any  reference  to  human  theories,  but  sim- 
ply because  they  were  told,  upon  historical 
authority,  that  the  gates  of  hell  were  never 
to  prevail  against  the  Church  of  God.  But 
while  he  regarded  with  scorn  the  idea  of 
danger  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
Church,  he  knew  that  it  had  been  ordained 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  was  to  suffer.  It 
had  been  prophesied  that  she  was  to  suffer, 
as  well  as  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  might 
instance  a  foreign  country  to  prove  the  po- 
sition lie  was  prepared  to  maintain,  namely, 
that  the  Church  did,  in  fact,  Buffer  from 


legal  enactments.  Take  Spain,  for  exam- 
ple. He  did  not  profess  to  speak  of  that 
country  from  personal  observation,  for  he 
had  scarcely  touched  upon  her  shores;  but 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  Spain  were  in  a  corrupt  state, 
and  that  the  laity  were  in  no  remarkable 
degree  sensible  of  the  obligation^  of  their 
moral  convictions.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
obtain  accurate  information  on  the  point,  and 
his  own  conviction  was  that  the  higher  or- 
ders of  the  clergy  in  Spain  were  pure  and 
exemplary,  and  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
good  priests  might  at  all  times  be  procured 
without  difficulty  to  recruit  the  ranka  of 
the  hierarchy;  but  he  feared  that  so  far  as 
the  lower  portion  of  the  clergy  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  but  too  much  truth  in 
the  assertion.  He  attributed  it  to  the  faet 
that  the  Church  of  Spain  had  been  fenced 
round  by  legal  enactments.  She  had  been 
habituated  to  luxury  and  pomp,  and  her 
priests  had  to  some  extent  degenerated. 
If  all  legal  restrictions  were  swept  away, 
heresy,  no  doubt,  would  rush  in  and  corer 
for  a  time  large  tracts  of  the  country;  but 
the  priests  would  soon  perceive  that  pnritj 
of  conduct  and  good  example  were  neoei- 
sary  on  their  part  to  induce  the  people  to 
approach  to  them  with  reverence  and  affec- 
tion for  the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the 
Church.  Good  men  would  flock  around 
them,  captivated  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
lives,  by  their  pure  conduct  and  high  de- 
meanour, and  they  would  listen  fr^ly  to 
the  enunciation  of  heavenly  truths  from 
their  lips,  and  yield  obedience  to  thdr  di- 
vine authority.  Extend  the  case  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  same  results  would 
follow.  The  number  of  nominal  Catholies 
would  be  less,  but  that  of  zealous  Chris- 
tians would  be  greater.  Heretics,  and  the 
whole  army  of  those  who  had  strayed  away 
from  the  one  fold,  would  come  back  to  the 
true  Church,  to  yield  obedience  to  her  man- 
date, and  to  declare  their  allegiance  to  her 
authority.  The  song  of  jubilation  would 
then  resound  throughout  the  universe,  and 
the  nations  of  the  earth  would  join  in  the 
seraphic  hymn — 

*'  Gloria  in  oxoelsis  Deo,  ct  in  terra  pak,  homi- 
nibus  boncD  voluntatis." 

Mb.  a.  J.  HOPE  held  that  there  were 
suspicious  facts  connected  with  Judaism. 
There  was  no  such  pre-eminence  in  the 
character  of  the  Jews  as  to  entitle  them  to 
a  relaxation  of  the  terms  of  the  oath,  or  an 
abolition  of  what  the  noble  Lord  was 
pleased  to  call  the  *'  fag-end  of  a  declara- 
tion.'*    Seemg,  then,  that  the  Jewish  na- 
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tion  was  in  fact  a  religious  order,  whicK 
had  outspread  the  bounds  of  England, 
which  recruited  itself  in  every  country,  and 
was  more  subject  to  self-interest  than  any 
other  order  in  the  world,  they  would  not  be 
fulfilling  their  duty  to  their  fellow-subjects, 
to  the  Jews  themselyes,  or  to  the  consti- 
tution, if  they  did  not  watch  and  ascer- 
tain, i£  possible,  what  were  the  objects  of 
the  Jewish  society,  before  the  House  con- 
ceded to  them  those  privileges  which  were 
claimed  for  them  on  the  ground  of  religious 
toleration.  If  Judaism  were  so  much  bet- 
ter than  Christianity,  had  they  endeavoured 
to  impart  to  their  Christian  fellow-subjects 
those  more  excellent  things  which  they 
must  believe  they  possessed  ?  Their  de- 
sire and  hope  were  for  territorial  power  and 
dominion  in  that  eastern  land  which  they 
still  regarded  as  their  birthright.  Every 
Sabba^-day  they  prayed  for  their  restora- 
tion to  the  land  of  their  fathers ;  and  the 
sentiment  that  formed  the  common  bond  of 
union  between  the  Jews  of  England,  Ame- 
rica, and  Sweden,  was,  that  they  were  the 
rightful  territorial  possessors  of  the  soil  of 
Palestine.  The  seven  words  of  the  decla- 
ration which  it  was  proposed  to  repeal,  were 
something  worth  fighting  for.  They  might 
not  have,  indeed,  the  strength  of  a  shadow 
to  save  a  lost  soul;  but  they  were  at  all 
events  better  than  a  negation  of  belief,  and 
he  should  object  to  any  concession  to  the 
Jews  of  our  present  vantage  ground,  small 
as  it  might  be. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  a  con- 
siderable  number  of  his  constituents  had 
petitioned  the  House  strongly  against  the 
proposed  measure;  and  he  considered  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  debate  had  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  state  his 
reasons  for  opposing  the  Ministerial  pro- 
position. This  was  the  more  necessary 
after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli), with  whom  he  generally  agreed, 
and  from  whom  ho  found  it  painful  on  the 
present  occasion  to  differ.  That  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, however,  was  not  content  with 
claiming  for  the  Jewish  people  the  privi- 
lege of  an  entrance  into  that  House;  but 
he  turned  on  those  who  opposed  the  claim, 
and  accused  them  of  being  actuated  by  a 
superstitious  feeling — nay,  by  the  darkest 
superstition  of  the  middle  ages.  The  hon. 
Member  assumed  that  he  was  justified  in 
preferring  that  charge,  from  what  fell  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bath,  in 
.the  very  able  speech  which  the  noble  Lord 
delivered  in  opposition  to  the  Motion.    He 


did  not  believe  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  was  present  during  the 
delivery  of  part  of  that  speech;  but  he  must 
say,  that  that  hon.  Gentleman  entirely  mis- 
stated the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord. 
What  the  noble  Lord  said  was  this,  that 
he  would  not  be  actuated,  in  considering 
the  claims  of  the  Jews,  by  the  supposition 
that  they  were  under  the  judgment  of  the 
Almighty  for  having  been  guilty  of  the 
crucifixion  of  our  Saviour;  and  the  noble 
Lord  stated  that  many  doubted  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Jews  of  England  were  lineally 
descended  from  the  identical  Jews  who 
committed  that  great  crime,  and  entailed 
the  consequences  upon  themselves  and  their 
children ;  but  the  noble  Lord,  after  advert- 
ing to  these  doubts  and  differences  of  opin- 
ion among  others,  distinctly  stated,  that 
these  doubts  did  not  in  his  opinion  operate 
in  the  least  upon  the  consideration  of  tho 
question.  The  hon.  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire assumed  that  the  Jewish 
people  had  not  been  dispersed  by  any 
Divine  judgment;  and  then  saddled  this 
assumption  upon  the  noble  Member  for 
Bath,  who  never  entertained  it.  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  would  not  offer  an  opinion  upon 
the  point ;  he  did  not  wish  to  pronounce 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  Jewish  people 
were  the  objects  of  the  Divine  wrath;  but 
of  this  he  was  certain,  that  the  Jews  pro- 
fessed to  believe  in  the  prophecies — that 
they  claimed  those  that  were  in  their  favour, 
but  rejected  those  prophecies  which  testified 
to  the  judgments  that  were  to  overtake  that 
people.  Much  had  been  said,  and  justly 
said,  about  the  ability,  and  intelligence, 
and  learning  of  many  of  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire had  told  the  House  that  to  that 
people  we  were  indebted  for  much  of  tho 
Divine  revelation  which  we  enjoyed.  Still 
it  required  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  that 
was  the  very  people  who  rejected  most 
obstinately  the  truths  which  formed  tho 
foundation  of  the  Christian  belief,  and 
upon  which  the  British  Parliament  pro- 
fessed to  found  its  legislation;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  vote  against  the  proposition,  be- 
cause the  argument  for  tho  admission  of 
every  infidel,  ay,  of  every  atheist,  was 
irresistible,  if  admission  was  to  bo  given  to 
those  who,  like  the  Jews,  openly — with  the 
best  means  of  information,  with  the  fullest 
knowledge — most  obstinately,  and  by  pro- 
fession, rejected  tho  Christian  religion. 
The  noblo  Lord  (Lord  Arundel  and  Surrey) 
was   prepared  to  abrogate  the  Christian 
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character  of  the  House,  and  to  allow  its 
religious  or  infidel  character  to  rest  on  this 

^the  majority  of  the  nation  is  Christian, 

and  the  prohability  is  that  the  majority  of 
Members  in  the  Legislature  will  continue 
to  be  Christian  too.  For  this,  however, 
the  noble  Lord  could  give  no  satisfactory 
security:  this  was  leaving  the  Christian 
character  of  the  House  to  rest  upon  an 
accident.  The  noble  Lord  seemed  also 
to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  unity  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  State.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  was  only  an  accident,  and 
that  its  continuance  depended  upon  the 
religious  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
population;  and  so  it  did,  and  so  did  the 
rest  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  Crown, 
depend  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  people; 
but  these  were  not  left  to  the  chapter 
of  accidents.  His  own  opinion  was,  that 
hitherto  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
State  were  complete;  and  a  more  sure 
foundation  for  it  stood  as  a  fundamental 
axiom  of  the  constitution,  and  involved 
the  title  to  the  throne.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford  Univer- 
sity (Mr.  Gladstone),  in  a  speech  which 
would  surprise  many  persons  more  than  it 
surprised  him,  disputed  the  proposition  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  that  the  Church  and  the  State 
were  in  unity.  He  would  give  another 
authority  in  confirmation  of  Dr.  Arnold's, 
which,  perhaps,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  dispute — that  of  Richard  Hooker, 
author  of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity, He  was  born  at  Heavitree,  near  Exe- 
ter, in  1553,  and  died  rector  of  Bishops- 
bourne,  in  Kent,  in  1600,  of  whose  writings 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  said — 

"  This  man  indeed  deserves  the  name  of  an  au- 
thor ;  his  books  will  get  reverence  by  age,  for 
there  is  in  them  such  seeds  of  eternity  that  they 
shall  continue  till  the  last  fire  shall  devour  all 
learning." 

Hooker,  in  book  8,  c.  1,  h.  5,  upon  this 
subject,  namely,  Church  and  State  one 
Commonwealth,  said — 

"  The  Church  and  the  Commonwealth  are 
names  which  import  things  really  different ;  but 
those  things  are  accidents,  and  such  accidents  as 
may  and  should  always  dwell  lovingly  together  in 
one  subject."  (B.  8,  c.  3,  h.  6} :  "  In  a  free 
Christian  state  or  kingdom,  one  and  the  self- 
same people  are  the  church  and  the  common- 
wealth." 

Burke,  too,  no  ecclesiastic  like  Hooker, 
but  a  statesman,  wrote  as  follows,  name- 
ly:— 


"  An  alliance  between  Church  and  State  in  a 
commonwealth,  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  idle  and  &n- 
ciful  speculation — an  alliance  between  two  thingi 
that  are  in  their  nature  distinct  and  independent, 
such  as  between  two  Bovereign  states.  But  in  a 
Christian  conunonwealth  the  Church  and  State 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  Church  has 
always  been  divided  into  two  parts— the  clergy 
and  the  laity ;  of  which  the  laity  is  as  much  an 
essential  and  integral  part,  and  baa  as  much  its 
duties  and  privileges,  as  the  clerical  member,  and 
in  the  rule,  order,  and  government  of  the  Churoh 
has  its  share." 

The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  to  say,  what  did  it  matter 
that  they  claimed  to  be  a  Christian  Parlia- 
ment? and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Devonport  brought  the  ques- 
tion nearly  to  this — what's  in  a  name  ? 
What !  did  not  they  profess  to  be  Chris- 
tians in  that  House?  and,  as  such,  did 
they  not  look  for  those  blessings  which, 
if  they  were  Christians,  they  believed  were 
the  heritage  only  of  those  who  through 
good  report  and  evil  report  clave  to  the 
name  of  Christ  as  their  Master  and  Re- 
deemer? And  yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  said  it  mattered  not  whe- 
ther they  maintained  their  Christian  pro- 
fession as  a  body  politic  or  not ;  for  they 
were  just  as  likely  to  call  down  a  judg- 
ment upon  them  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Jews,  as  for  maintaining  what  was  called 
the  Christian  character  of  this  House.  He 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  did  not  wish  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  judgments;  but  he 
thought  that  if  every  man's  salvation  de- 
pended upon  his  Christianity  and  his  pro- 
fession of  it,  the  profession  of  Christianity 
or  its  rejection  by  a  nation  could  scarcely 
be  a  matter  of  indifference.  Had  it  been 
known  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  en- 
tertained such  sentiments  as  he  had  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  the  Jews,  when 
he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
representation  of  Oxford  University,  he 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  was  certain  that  he  never 
would  have  been  returned  for  that  eminent 
seat  of  learning.  He  had  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  part  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  likely  to  take  on  many 
points  connected  with  the  Church,  and  had 
warned  his  friends  to  expect  that  the  two 
representatives  for  Oxford  University  wonld 
be  found  opposing  each  other  on  questions 
involving  the  vital  interests  of  the  Church, 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  returned 
as  the  Colleague  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  so  long  and  so  honourably  repre* 
sented  the  University;  but  this  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  had  not    expected,  namely. 
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that  when  ft  question  arose  such  as  this 
which  involved  the  Christianity  of  the  re- 
presentative assembly  of  this  hitherto 
Christian  country,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  vote  against  its  Chris- 
tianity as  a  body  politic.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  told  the  House  that  he  saw 
great  difficulty  and  danger  impending  over 
the  Church,  and  danger  even  to  the  per- 
petuation of  the  religious  service  in  which 
the  House  engaged  previous  to  commen- 
cing business;  but  he  voted  and  spoke  in 
fiftTOur  of  incurring  this  danger.  True, 
the  opponents  of  the  measure  had  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  hopes,  nay,  even 
his  prayers;  but  not  his  advocacy  or 
his  vote.  I^e  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  House  would  remain  a  Christian  assem- 
bly»  and  he  prayed  that  Parliament  and 
Ministers  would  pay  due  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church;  and  still  he  declared 
it  to  be  his  intention  to  vote  for  a  mea- 
sure that  directly  tended  to  bring  about 
the  calamities  he  pretended  to  deprecate. 
The  House  had  heard  from  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  of  a  petition  from  a  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  praying  that  the  first  step  iu 
the  course  now  proposed  might  be  the 
separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State; 
and  ft  desire  of  that  kind  was  growing 
very  strong  among  the  clergy;  and  could 
it  be  a  matter  for  surprise?  When  they 
saw  the  First  Minister,  for  the  sake  of 
doing  an  act  of  liberality  to  a  very  small 
minority^  cast  off  religion  as  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  Legislature,  would  not 
manv  a  man,  who  never  before  thought  of 
so  aoing,  seek  to  withdraw  the  Church 
from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  State, 
when  the  State  set  about  repudiating  reli- 
gion? But  what  would  be  the  conse- 
Quence  of  that  ?  Would  the  powers  of  the 
Uhurch  when  separated  from  those  of  the 
State  not  stand  iu  the  independent,  and 
very  likely  antagonistic,  position  of  two 
separate  nations  or  kingdoms,  and  yet 
within  one  community  ?  Yet,  for  all  this, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  vote  for 
this  measure,  and  seemed  to  say,  '*You 
seek  to  retain  the  title  of  Christian  for  the 
State;  1  think  you  will  be  beaten  upon 
it»  and  so  1  will  vote  against  it  at  once." 
Why,  good  Heavens  !  if  this  was  to  be  the 
conduct  of  those  who  professed  to  be  lead- 
ers—if they  were  to  proclaim  themselves, 
like  Falstaff,  tired  after  fighting  three 
hours  by  the  clock — what  measures  might 
not  pass  that  House  ?  Hitherto  the  laws 
had  been  passed  by  a  Legislature  avowedly 
Christian,  and  under  the  authority  of  a 


Queen,  who»  thank  God  !  must  be  a  Chris- 
tian, and  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Christianity  had  hitherto  been  the 
foundation  of  the  law's  authority;  but  if  we 
removed  this  character  from  the  laws,  we 
could  not  claim  from  the  people  the  same 
reverence  for  them  as  before.  Obedience 
to  the  law  would  come  to  be  a  question 
simply  of  might,  not  of  right.  In  France 
the  connexion  with  the  Church  was  re- 
pudiated in  1830;  and  in  1831  Judaism 
was  endowed,  and  the  Jews  were  admitted 
to  seats  in  the  Jjegislature ;  but  was  there 
such  security  in  that  country  for  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things  that  the  House  de- 
sired to  imitate  the  course  adopted  there  ? 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  France 
was  deserting  the  Government  that  had 
cast  it  off,  were  abandoning  the  Galilean 
system,  and  adopting  the  Ultramontane 
system  of  entire  dependence  upon  the  See 
of  Rome;  and  in  this  country,  if  there 
should  be  induced  a  desire  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  the  effect  upon 
the  Church  would  be  that,  shrinking  from 
contact  with  the  State,  she  would  follow 
those  of  her  members  who  had  gone  over 
to  Rome — a  prospect  which,  perhaps,  made 
the  Roman  Catholic  Gentlemen  support 
this  measure  so  anxiously.  He  did  not 
blame  them;  they  sought  the  advance- 
ment of  their  own  creed.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Protestant 
was  no  better  than  the  Jew:  to  her  all 
heretics  were  alike.  Why  should  Roman 
Catholics  oppose  the  fusion  of  different 
classes  of  believers,  whom  they  believed 
were  all  alike  condemned  ?  They,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  were  alone,  of  all  Christians, 
in  his  opinion,  consistent  in  voting  for  this 
measure;  for  they  despised  the  Christianity 
which  the  State  professed,  and  hoped  by 
aiding  in  its  destruction  to  give  scope  and 
opportunity  for  establishing  their  own  creed 
upon  its  ruins.  The  time  selected  for  pro- 
ducing this  measure  might  be  accidental ; 
but  it  would  have  been  far  fairer  to  have 
brought  it  forward  before  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
had  an  unhappy  fancy  about  progress,  and 
had  gazed  upon  it  until  it  had  turned  him 
giddy.  Of  all  the  bitter  fruit  sprung  from 
the  disastrous  seed  the  noble  Lord  had 
sown,  the  effect  of  this  measure  was  likely 
to  be  the  bitterest.  From  the  affirmation  or 
the  abnegation  of  great  principles,  deep 
and  lasting  feelings  originated;  and  the 
feeling  likely  to  originate  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure,  would  be  fertile  in 
discontent  and  future  changes,  and  would 
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prove  salatary  neither  to  the  interests  of 
Christianity  nor  the  safety  of  the  State. 

Viscount  MORPETH:  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words — and  they  shall  he  a  very 
few  words — upon  the  question  now  hefore 
the  House.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  upon 
the  general  and  ohvious  grounds  upon 
which  that  question  is  hased,  or  upon  its 
merits  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view. 
On  that  head  I  found  the  speech  of  my 
noble  Friend,  who  opened  this  debate, 
who  is  at  once  the  leader  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  introducer  of  this 
Motion,  quite  sufficient,  and  to  my  judg- 
ment perfectly  conclusive.  And  I  my  also 
add  that  I  am  quite  content  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  who  aca- 
demically represents  me  the  newly  elected 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford;  though  he  certainly  did  not  serve 
me  with  that  notice  of  his  intention  to  vote 
for  the  Jews,  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  other  University  (Mr.  Law) 
thinks  he  ought  to  have  served  upon  his 
constituents.  With  respect  to  the  consti- 
tutional and  political  view  of  the  question, 
it  is  sufficient  for  me,  upon  this  head, 
to  say  that  I  adopt  in  the  very  fullest  and 
widest  sense  the  principle — that  when  the 
State  requires  from  any  class  of  its  citi- 
zens the  performance  of  the  duties  and 
the  payment  of  the  imposts  which  the 
fact  of  their  being  citizens  entails  and  im- 
poses, then  no  differences  of  religious  creed 
or  worship,  which  do  not  in  themselves 
lead  to  practices  either  illegal  or  hurtful  to 
the  community  at  large,  should  operate 
as  an  exclusion  from  any  civil  rights,  dig- 
nities, or  enjoyments.  The  other  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  talks,  in- 
deed, of  Hindoos  and  of  Parsees.  The 
Motion  and  the  proposed  Bill,  if  the  House 
should  be  pleased  to  accede  to  the  Motion 
of  my  noble  Friend,  only  contemplate  the 
relief  of  Jewish  disabilities ;  he,  which  I 
think  is  the  part  of  a  statesman,  only  deals 
with  practical  and  tangible  exigencies;  but 
J  must  say,  for  myself  individually,  that  I 
shrink  from  no  length  to  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  before  the  law  carries  us; 
and  I  will  not  be  deterred  from  following 
that  principle  consistently  by  the  fear  of 
any  such  very  probable  and  natural  results 
as  a  large  incursion  of  Parsee  or  Hindoo 
candidates,  and  their  acceptance  by  British 
constituencies.  But  I  wish,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  offer  one  or  two  remarks  upon 
what  may  be  more  especially  considered 
the  religious  view  of  the  question.  I  con- 
fess that  it  is  a  view  which,  on  ordmary 


occasions,  I  fihould  be  very  loth  to  intro- 
duce into  pablio  discussions  and  upon  the 
arena  of  debate;  but  in  this  instance  I  do 
feel  that  the  objections  founded  upon  re- 
ligious views,  are  those  which  constitute, 
and  which  constitute  alone,  the  motives 
for  the  opposition  which  is  o£fered  both  in 
this  House  and  in  the  country  to  this  mea- 
sure. I  did  not  want  even  the  testimony 
of  this  debate  to  prove  to  me  that  there  is 
no  personal  ill-will  towards  Gentlemen  who 
profess  the  Jewish  religion:  every  one  has 
spoken  of  them  with  terms  of  deserved 
kindness  and  respect;  and  certainly  those 
who  oppose  them  do  not  relish  the  plea- 
sure, though  they  may  feel  the  duty,  of 
the  moderate  persecution  which  they  mav 
think  themselves  still  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister. I  say,  then,  that  1  think  the 
opposition  that  is  offered  partakes  in  no 
degree  of  a  personal  character,  fomided 
upon  the  conduct  or  the  bearing  of  the 
Jews.  I  feel,  moreover,  disposed  to  oflfer 
one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  part  of  the 
subject  which  I  have  indicated;  because  I 
know  that  some  of  those  who  are  induced 
by  their  convictions  of  what  is  required  hj 
liberal  policy,  by  charitable  and  Christian 
feeling,  by  the  principle  of  equality  before 
the  law,  to  support  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews,  may  yet  find  in  their  quiet  and  ear- 
nest homes  much  doubt  and  misgiving 
upon  this  question  of  complete  emancipa- 
tion. Now,  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
there  is  no  one  that  I  would  sooner  fouow 
than  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bath  (Lord  Ashley)  because  no  one  can  be 
more  convinced  than  I  am  both  of  the  sin- 
cerity and  the  warmth  of  his  religious  opin- 
ions. Those  who  have  followed  him,  I 
think,  have  amply  vindicated  my  noble 
Friend  who  moved  this  resolution  from  a 
misrepresentation  which  I  am  sure  the 
noble  Lord  unintentionally  cast  upon  him 
— ^but  still  it  pervaded  a  great  part  of  his 
speech — when  he  represented  my  noble 
Friend  as  contending  that  religion  had 
nothing  to  do  with  politics.  Now,  I  un- 
derstood my  noble  Friend  distinctly  to 
lay  down  that  the  province  of  religion  was 
not  apart  from  politics,  but  that  it  ought  to 
influence,  inform,  and  pervade  all  that  we 
are  about,  and  all  that  we  do.  My  noble 
Friend  did  say  that  he  did  not  think  the 
essential  Christianity  of  this  House  con- 
sists in,  or  is  made  secure  by,  the  form  of 
oath  which  we  take  at  the  table ;  and  he 
did  not  think  it  will  be  impaired  by  the 
admission  of  a  few  Jewish  gentlemen  to 
Parliament.     It  would  be  strange,  indeed. 
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that  if  the  first  Christians  did  not  think 
themselves  contaminated  by  being  mem- 
bers of  CflBsar's  household,  we  should  think 
our  religion  endangered  by  a  few  Jewish 
gentlemen  taking  their  seats  amongst  us. 
Then  with  respect  to  the  Legislature  of 
France,  my  noble  Friend  alluded  to  the 
circumstance  of  several  Jews  having  been 
admitted  to  that  Legislature;  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Warwickshire, 
who  has  just  sat  down,  called  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  condition  of 
France,  and  asked  whether  the  religious 
condition  of  France  could  be  considered 
satisfactory  ?  Now,  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying,  and  that  I  can  be  borne  out  in 
the  assertion,  that  there  is  more  vital  re- 
ligion at  present  in  France,  both  in  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  sections,  than  has 
before  been  known.  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  case.  I  do  not  of  course  only  allude 
to  the  godless  period  of  the  Revolution, 
but  also  to  the  long  previous  period  of  the 
Most  Christian  kings.  I  do  not  think  much 
blame  can  be  imputed  to  the  Church  of 
France,  which  I  believe  enjoys  increasing 
power  over  the  people;  but  which  Church 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Warwick- 
slure  has  reproached  for  having  deserted 
the  State,  which  he  added  had  cast  it  off. 
But  it  is  with  the  religious  bearings  of  the 
question  that  we  have  to  deal.  I  feel  the 
force  of  that  great  Christian  canon  which 
has  been  more  than  once  quoted  in  this 
debate.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  rule  that 
we  should  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  and 
which  embodies  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
Christian  religion.  That  canon  would  be 
conclusive,  as  it  appears  to  me,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  this  question  should  be  de- 
cided, unless  there  were  some  counteract- 
ing circumstances  or  some  positive  pre- 
cept that  could  be  adduced  on  the  other 
side.  Now,  as  far  as  I  see,  the  posi- 
tive letter  of  the  sacred  writing  points 
in  the  same  direction;  as  the  spirit,  unless 
it  is  qualified  or  overruled  by  some  such 
precept,  unquestionably  docs.  For  it  seems 
to  me  pointedly  and  expressly  laid  down 
in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  that  kindness 
and  respect  towards  the  ancient  and  pe- 
culiar people  are  acceptable  to  our  com- 
mon Father;  and  that  neglect  and  oppres- 
sion of  them  are  displeasing  to  him. 
"  Blessing  is  for  them  that  bless,  and 
cursing  is  for  them  that  curse."  It  may 
be  said  that  this  was  at  a  time  when  they 
were  a  favoured  and  an  accepted  nation; 
but,  so  far  from  this  being  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  the  favour  enjoined  upon  other 


communitieB  and  nations  to  be  shown  with 
respect  to  them,  the  prophet,  when  he  de- 
nounces  special  curses  against  Jerusalem, 
and  when  he  says,  "  Wo  to  the  bloody 
city  !  "  and  goes  on  in  magnificent  strains 
to  describe  their  utter  guilt  and  abandon- 
ment, immediately  turns  round  to  the  other 
surrounding  nations  and  says,  "  Because 
thou  spakest  against  the  land  of  Israel  when 
it  was  desolate,  and  the  house  of  Judah 
when  they  went  into  captivity;  therefore 
will  I  stretch  out  my  hand  upon  thee." 
And  then  he  goes  on  to  utter  the  well- 
known  and  punctually  fulfilled  predictions 
against  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Edom.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Buckingham  delivered 
many  sentiments  in  his  speech  which  came 
from  him  most  gracefully  and  boldly;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  could  not  concur  in  what 
he  laid  down  as  to  the  general  identity  be- 
tween Jews  and  Christians,  though  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  the  more  I  considered  that 
people  as  a  monument  of  the  special  inter- 
position and  retributive  dealings  of  Heaven, 
the  more  I  should  bo  led  to  treat  them  with 
kindness,  respect,  and  tenderness,  just  in 
accordance  with  the  classical  principle, 
that  when  the  tree  is  struck  with  light- 
ning the  bare  old  trunk  is  made  sacred  by 
the  very  stroke  which  rent  it.  I  am 
glad  that  no  credence  was  given  in  the  de- 
bate to  the  notion  that  the  proceedings, 
motions,  or  measures  of  Parliament  could 
modify  or  contravene  the  preordained  de- 
crees of  Providence  ;  it  being  manifest 
that  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  evil  and 
mischief  that  would  occur  if  we  took  it 
upon  ourselves  to  interpret  the  prophecy, 
instead  of  humbly  obeying  the  precepts. 
Something  has  been  said  about  the  Jews 
being  a  separate  nation;  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Maidstone  has  contended,  that 
Jews  were  not  fit  persons  to  be  admitted 
to  Parliament,  because  they  claimed  to  bo 
the  joint  heirs  of  Palestine.  Now  I  con- 
fess it  seems  to  me,  that  the  question  whe- 
ther a  person  would  make  a  fit  representa- 
tive of  a  particular  constituency — whether 
his  time,  or  labour,  or  attention  could  be 
devoted  to  their  afiairs,  is  a  question  exclu- 
sively for  the  consideration  of  the  constit- 
uency. No  doubt  there  are  many  persons 
in  the  House  far  more  disqualified  fully  and 
faithfully  to  represent  a  constituency  than 
members  of  a  race  of  men  who  are  pecu- 
liarly conversant  with  public  afiiairs,  with 
all  financial  questions,  and  who  reside  for 
the  most  part  in  the  very  heart  of  the  me- 
tropolis. I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Roths- 
child would  be  an  unfit  representative  for 
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tbe  city  of  London,  from  his  attention  being 
too  exclusively  directed  towards  the  land 
of  Palestine  and  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  sympathise  with  the 
condition  of  those  28,000,000  whom  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  represented 
as  being  hardly  used  by  having  a  Jewish 
Member  elected  to  a  seat  in  this  House. 
Those  28,000,000  are  quite  enough  in 
number  to  console  themselves.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  particular  Member  need  be 
much  grieved  at  the  prospect  of  being 
superseded  by  a  Jewish  representative.  I 
will  not  touch  on  the  fact  that  Jews  are 
already  jurors,  sheriffs,  aldermen,  and  ma- 
gistrates. It  is  not  because  there  is  so 
little  to  add  that  I  am  ready  to  vote  for 
this  Motion.  If  the  Jews  had  nothing,  I 
should  be  prepared  to  give  them  every- 
thing. There  is  only  one  more  point  of  view 
in  which  I  wish  to  put  the  question.  We  fre- 
quently see  better  the  effect  of  our  own  con- 
duct and  the  bearing  of  our  own  policy  by 
somewhat  changing  our  position,  and  con- 
sidering what  we  think  others  ought  to  do 
in  circumstances  somewhat  similar.  I  do  not 
mean  what  we  should  do  if  we  were  Jews, 
and  Jews  were  Christians,  because  that  s 
sufficiently  obvious;  but  my  mind  has  been 
directed  to  this  turn  of  thought  by  what 
I  have  read  in  a  late  despatch  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
which  I  have  no  doubt  may  also  be  found 
in  the  despatches  of  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
his  predecessors  in  office,  namely,  the 
earnest  and  deliberate  advice  tendered  to 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  to  put  all  classes 
of  his  subjects,  Mussulmans,  Christians, 
Turks,  and  Rayahs,  upon  the  same  footing 
with  respect  to  all  civil  rights  and  privi- 
leges. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  ad- 
vice has  been  tendered  to  him  by  the  King 
of  the  French,  and  by  his  Most  Christian 
predecessors.  I  think  it  most  admirable 
advice  for  the  Christian  Powers  to  tender 
to  their  Mahometan  Ally,  and  that  it  can 
be  tendered  by  the  King  of  the  French 
with  perfect  consistency.  But  I  own  that 
if  we  should  persist  in  enforcing  exclusion 
against  the  Jews,  by  refusing  to  adopt  the 
Motion  before  the  House,  we  should  give 
the  Sultan  very  legitimate  grounds  for 
turning  round  and  saying,  **  I  have  large 
and  powerful  classes  of  men  under  my  au- 
thority, of  different  races,  and  professing 
creeds  different  from  the  established  reli- 
gion of  my  empire ;  I  have  turbulent  Al- 
banians, who  are  frequently  in  revolt ; 
Greeks,  notorious  for  their  traitorous  cor- 
respondence with   their  co-religionists  of 


other  countries;  and  Maronites,  who  are 
constantly  disturbing  the  repose  of  Mount 
Lebanon ;  but  I  am  given  to  understand 
that  you  who  tender  this  advice  have  a 
race  of  men  living  in  the  midst  of  you, 
singularly  remarkable  for  their  peaceable 
and  orderly  conduct,  distinguished  by  their 
loyalty,  and  no  less  distinguished  by  their 
charity;  eminently  conversant  with  the 
conduct  of  public  business,  and  who  have 
made  large  contributions  to  the  national 
wealth;  and  yet  these  persons,  so  peace- 
able, so  orderly,  so  loyal,  so  charitable,  so 
rich,  are  those  whom  you  contiaue  syste- 
matically to  exclude  from  all  share  in  the 
national  representation,  and  whom  you  de- 
bar from  those  incitements  to  and  rewards  of 
industry  which  are  common  to  every  other 
class  of  the  community.'*  I  will  only  hope 
that  if  we  do  so  address  the  Sultan  ne 
may  not  reproach  us  for  having  no  right 
to  offer  him  lessons  on  liberty  and  tolera- 
tion. I  trust  that  we  may  continue  to 
promulgate  the  maxims  of  liberty  and 
toleration  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  that  we  may  leave  them  no  ground  for 
turning  round  upon  us  and  saying,  "  Qo 
and  do  thou  likewise." 

Viscount  DRUMLANRIG  said,  the 
remarks  he  should  make  upon  this  ques- 
tion would  be  short.  He  should  be  sorry, 
standing  there  for  the  first  time,  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  was  an  utter  absurdity;  but  he 
thought  it  must  become  something  like  it 
if  the  House  assented  to  the  proposition 
now  before  it.  The  admission  of  the  Jews 
to  Parliament  was  totally  opposed  to  the 
Christianity  of  our  country  and  of  its  Par- 
liament. If  that  House  should  disregard 
the  promise,  **  Whosoever  confesseth  me, 
him  will  I  confess  before  my  Father  who  is 
in  heaven," — if  that  House  should  decide 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  whe- 
ther they  should  accept  or  reject  the  name 
of  Christ — if  they  should  hold  that  such  a 
fact  as  their  being  Jews  or  Christians, 
should  have  no  influence  on  their  thoughts 
or  actions — then  he  should  most  decidedly 
state  that  this  was  no  longer  a  question  <^ 
conscience,  but  one  of  mere  expediency; 
but  that  for  the  sake  of  consistency  the 
word  Christian  should  no  longer  be  as- 
sumed by  the  nation,  or  by  that  House  as 
its  representative.  He  saw  nothing  tri- 
fling— nothing  but  what  was  to  be  deeply 
deplored  in  such  a  prospect;  and,  without 
knowing  whether  the  House  was  disposed 
to  accept  the  measure  or  to  reject  it,  he 
declared  that  if  hb  were  the  only  dissent^ 
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ing  voice  in  the  whole  country,  it  should 
be  recorded  against  the  Motion.  He  denied, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  in  say- 
ing this  he  was  actuated  hy  any  feeling  of 
hatred  or  intolerance  towards  the  Jews  as 
a  people  or  as  individuals.  He  was  as 
ready  to  how  to  the  word  toleration  as  any 
person;  but  he  knew  that  the  word  tolera- 
tion, like  the  fairest  being  of  the  creation, 
might  be  employed  for  the  unworthiest 
purposes.  He  did  not,  therefore,  oppose 
this  Motion  from  intolerance  towards  Ju- 
daism, but  from  deep  love  to  Christianity. 
The  House  was  called  upon  to  decide  whe- 
ther it  should  henceforth  consist  of  those 
only  who  believed  in  the  Saviour,  or  whe- 
ther it  should  consist  also  of  those  who 
decreed  him  to  be  a  liar  and  an  impostor. 
He  trusted  that  on  such  a  question  they 
would  not  long  deliberate,  but  that  they 
would  long  continue,  as  they  had  ever  been, 
a  Christian  Parliament. 

Sir  harry  VERNEY  repudiated  the 
accusation,  that  Members  voting  for  the 
proposed  measure  manifested  thereby  an 
indifference  to  Christianity.  As  regarded 
himself,  and  he  believed  many  Gentlemen 
sitting  near  him,  he  desired  earnestly  that 
his  conduct  should  be  regulated  by  the  dic- 
tates of  the  religion  of  Christ;  and  he  must 
say,  that  after  much  consideration  he  had 
arrived  at  the  undoubting  conclusion  that 
they  demanded  his  assent  to  this  measure. 
He  maintained  that  such  disabilities  as 
those  now  affecting  the  Jews  did  amount 
to  oppression,  to  be  justified  only  by  a 
necessity  arising  from  the  dangerous  char- 
acter of  their  tenets  or  conduct,  and  that 
in  their  case  no  such  necessity  existed.  The 
Legislature  ought  to  be  the  exponent  of  the 
nation,  in  consideration  of  which  he  could 
receive  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  a 
British  Jew,  or  even  a  naturalised  Hindoo, 
if  such  a  man  should  come  and  reside  in 
this  country,  and  by  his  conduct  and  quali- 
fications obtain  the  favour  of  a  British  con- 
stituency. He  should  view  such  a  man,  one 
of  the  120  or  130  millions  of  our  Indian  fel- 
low-subjects, as  a  witness  to  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  our  rule,  informing  us  better 
than  any  Englishman  could  inform  us, 
what  were  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
natives  of  the  most  wonderful  empire  ever 
confided  by  Providence  to  the  people  of 
another  nation.  Such  an  individual  would 
obtain  an  impression  of  the  charitable  and 
comprehensive  spirit  of  our  religion  that 
must  attract  him  towards  it.  The  noble 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  had  pointed 
out  that  to  such  a  length  this  principle 
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would  carry  us;  and  he  did  not  shrink 
from  concurring  with  the  noble  Lord  in  ad- 
hering to  it.  The  country  was  not  less  a 
Christian  country  because  some  30,000 
or  40,000  Jews  lived  amongst  us,  nor  would 
the  Legislature  be  less  a  Christian  Legis- 
lature if  two  or  three  persons  not  profes- 
sing Christianity  were  admitted  to  it. 
Members  had  been  repeatedly  warned 
during  this  debate  that  the  constituen- 
cies were  hostile  to  the  measure,  and  would 
severely  visit  those  who  support  it.  Such 
threats  ought  not  to  be  addressed  to  the 
House.  He  reminded  them  of  the  remark 
that  fell  from  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford  University  that  it  was  our  duty  to 
adopt  the  course  which  we  believe  to  be 
right  without  being  too  much  affected  by 
opinions  prevailing  out  of  doors.  He  had 
a  very  great  respect  for  public  opinion,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  in  the  long  run  it 
was  generally  right.  He  knew  no  less 
fallible  human  tribunal;  and  he  believed 
that  the  time  would  soon  arrive  when  the 
public,  especially  that  portion  of  it  the 
most  guided  by  Christian  principles,  would 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  adoption  of 
this  measure  was  both  just  and  right. 

Mr.  henry  DRUMMOND  hoped  the 
House  would  excuse  him  if  he  ventured  to 
offer  a  few  observations  upon  this  occasion, 
although  he  was  not  presumptuous  enough 
to  suppose  he  could  place  the  question  in  a 
new  point  of  view.  Before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, however,  he  must  take  the  liberty  of 
denying  the  motive — as  far  as  any  one 
could  deny  a  motive — attributed  to  the  op- 
ponents of  the  proposition  before  the  House 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
for  he  could  sincerely  disclaim  being  ac- 
tuated by  old  prejudices  or  any  unworthy 
prejudices  towards  the  Jews.  Many  per- 
sons who  heard  him  knew  that  he  was  not 
saying  what  was  untrue,  though  private 
reasons  induced  him  not  to  state  more; 
but  he  might  add,  that  few  Members  of 
that  House  had  taken  more  pains  than  he 
had  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Jews, 
not  only  in  this  country,  nor  in  one  condi- 
tion, but  in  every  country  of  the  world; 
and  he  could  declare  that  so  far  from  being 
actuated  by  hostility  to  them,  he  admired 
Sidonia  almost  as  much  as  the  eloquent 
Member  for  Buckinghamshire  himself.  But 
in  considering  this  question,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  heed  of  the  spirit  which  was 
abroad.  When  he  remembered  the  peti- 
tion of  Archdeacon  Wilberforce — the  peti- 
tions for  the  abolition  of  proemunire — 
when,  tooy  he  had  heard  a  Cabinet  Min- 
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ister  deolare  that  lie  was  prepared  to  go  to 
the  full  length  to  which  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  measure  could  be 
carried,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  T.  Acland)  who  closed  the 
debate  last  night  hit  the  right  nail  on  the 
head  when  he  said  that  the  intense  interest 
which  the  discussion  of  thia  question  ex- 
cited did  not  regard  the  Jews,  but  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  **  This  question,"  it 
was  said,  **  must  be  carried."  No  matter 
what  the  division  might  be  to-night;  sooner 
or  later  the  question  must  be  carried.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Oldham  said  truly  enough, 
that  if  thej  refused  the  Jews  this  measure, 
they  should  throw  back  Baron  Rothschild  on 
the  constituency  of  London,  who  would  re- 
turn him  again,  and  thus  the  contest  which 
occurred  in  Wilkes 'a  case  would  be  revived. 
That  was  undoubtedly  true.  The  unhappy 
electors  of  London  could  not  a  few  months 
ago  find  one  Christian  to  represent  them. 
Doubtless  they  were  in  that  unfortunate 
position  still,  unless  a  vast  influx  of  Chris- 
tianity had  poured  in  upon  them  since  that 
period,  of  which,  however,  he  had  not 
heard*  The  noble  Lord  told  the  House 
last  night  how  very  different  was  the  treat- 
ment which  the  Jews  now  received  from 
the  citizens  of  London  from  that  to  which 
they  were  subjected  many  years  back. 
Perhaps  it  was  more  in  appearance  than 
in  reality.  In  former  times  they  extracted 
gold  from  the  Jews  by  means  of  the  thumb- 
screw; now  they  extracted  it  in  a  more 
tender  but  not  less  efficacious  manner — 
by  means  of  a  contested  election.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  that  there  was 
no  law  against  the  introduction  of  Jews 
into  the  Legislature;  neither  was  there  any 
law  against  the  introduction  of  Turks  or 
women.  They  heard  of  many  lectures 
about  the  rights  of  women;  and  not  a  few 
persons  maintained  that  they  were  equal  to 
men  in  all  capacities.  Who  knew  but 
they  might  have  a  Mary  Wolstonecraft 
to  adorn  the  benches  of  that  House  ?  The 
reason  why  there  was  no  law  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  Jews  or  other  unbelievers 
into  Parliament  was,  because  in  ancient 
times  the  Church  and  State  were  one. 
Whenever  any  hostility  was  displayed  to- 
wards the  Church  before  the  Reformation, 
the  civil  power  crushed  it  at  once.  After 
the  Reformation,  King  Henry  VIIL  knock- 
ed down  Papists  on  one  hand,  and  Noncon- 
formists on  the  other;  but  still  the  Parlia- 
ment was  of  the  faith  of  the  Established 
Church.  After  that  the  Nonconformists 
were  let  in,  and  Parliament  ceased  to  be  a 


Church  of  Englaad  Legialature,  but  atil)  i% 
was  Protestant.  After  that  ibey  admitted 
the  Roman  CaihoUca,  and  the  Legifilatvre 
was  no  longer  Protestant,  but  stiU  it  wa« 
Christian.  He  asserted  that  this  wa«  not 
now  a  Church  of  England  Howe  of  Com* 
mens.  Hon.  Memberi  lA  had  th^  own 
private  opinions.  The  hon*  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  (Sir  B.  IngUa) 
had  his  private  opiniona,  and  otber  Son. 
Gentlemen  bad  theirs;  but  in  that  Houae 
they  all  had  one  common  mouih-pieee 
and  organ.  As  a  private  gentlemant  the 
Speaker  had,  of  course,  his  own  ojuniona; 
but  as  Speaker  he  could  not  have  any. 
Indeed  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Pnun- 
mond)  that  the  Speaker  was  much  in  the 
same  position  as  a  lady  who  was  asked  by 
counsel  what  her  age  was,  and  who  repUeds 
'*  No  particular  age;  the  same  age  as  otber 
people."  He  conceived  th^t  if  Her  M^ 
jesty  were  to  summon  the  Speaker  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  to  ask  what  was  his 
religious  creed,  the  right  hon.  Gentlesun 
must  answer — ^not  as  a  private  individualf 
but  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  Houso— > 
"  No  particular  creed,  but  the  same  ereei 
as  the  rest."  It  had  been  said  that  thai 
adoption  by  that  House  of  the  noble  Lord'i 
Motion  would  complete  the  triumph  of 
Liberalism — ^that  it  would  remove  the  laal 
remnant  of  bigotry  from  the  Statute-booik. 
Yes,  it  would  be  the  triumph  of  Liberalism; 
but  what  was  Liberalism  ?  The  antagonist 
and  the  opponent  of  reli^^on.  Religion 
was  the  principle  which  taught  man  to 
reverence  God;  while  Liberalism  was  that 
which  set  him  free  from  all  obligation  to 
God.  Liberalism  left  a  man  at  hberW  to 
make,  from  his  imagination,  his  own  Qodg 
and  taught  him  to  despise  the  dogmain  of 
the  Church.  Liberalism  taught  a  man  to 
deny  what  the  Church  told  him— thai 
everything  that  was  called  God,  but  the 
God  Incarnate,  was  a  false  god.  Liberaliam 
was  just  egotism;  it  led  every  man  to  seek 
his  own  interest,  and  that  of  no  other  peN 
son.  That  was  the  religion  of  France* 
This  country  had  gone  a  long  way  in  the 
same  direction.  It  had  been  made  a  mat* 
ter  of  boast  that  there  were  no  longer  par« 
ties  in  this  country.  So  much  the  worse. 
There  was  much  that  was  ennobling  in  n 
party;  but  they  were  now  divided  into  lit* 
tie  miserable  factions,  which  could  only 
pretend  to  a  mockery  of  the  noble  par^ 
warfare  of  old.  There  was  no  man  who 
dared  take  the  lead,  because  no  man  knew 
where  he  was  to  lead  to.  The  French  Re- 
volution was  the  triumph  of  Liberalism* 
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The  Liberals,  because  tbej  had  been  tj- 
nmnized  oyer  by  their  King,  rose  up  and 
destrojed  him;  and  because  they  had  been 
duped  by  priestcraft,  they  were  not  content 
till  they  had  struck  down  the  priesthood 
itfelf.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  that  nothing  was  so  oon- 
temptiblQ  as  to  pretend  to  take  interpreta- 
tious  of  prophecy  as  a  guide  in  politics; 
but  there  was  such  a  thing  as  nationid 
i^Kystacy  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  every 
loan  ought  to  consider  how  far  his  opinions 
and  his  conduct  were  calculated  to  lead  to 
llMh  a  result.  He  also  agreed  in  opinion 
with  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  fag-end  of 
an  oalji  was  not  the  means  by  which  to  se- 
cure religious  principle.  The  only  mode 
in  which  they  could  secure  a  really  Chris- 
tian Legislature  was,  to  require  certificates 
from  the  derffy  that  the  candidates  were 
partakers  of  &e  sacraments,  and  were  in 
connexion  with  the  Church.  He  main- 
tained that  the  clergy  were  alone  the  com- 
petent judges  of  the  Christianity  of  every 
member  of  their  flocks.  He  might  say, 
however,  that  this  country  was  yet  Chris- 
tian; but  if  this  measure  passed,  and  Jews 
were  admitted  into  Parliament,  that  could 
be  said  no  longer.  It  would  be  gross  hy- 
pooriay  on  the  part  of  a  Jew  to  join  m 
the  prayers  which  were  daily  read  in  that 
House;  and  if  this  measure  were  adopted, 
he  considered  that,  from  that  time  forward, 
no  man  should  ever  dare,  in  the  British 
Parliao^nt,  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
Christ. 

LoBi)  G.  BENTINCE:  I  must  say, 
Sir,  that  I  never  rose  to  address  the  House 
under  such  a  sense  of  difficulty  as  on  this 
occasion.  If  1  consulted  my  own  feelings 
I  should  have  contented  myself,  as  I  have 
done  on  all  former  occasions  when  Jewish 
disabilities  have  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cutaion,  with  a  silent  vote;  but  I  feel  that 
I  might  be  supposed  to  be  slinkmg  if  I 
were  to  do  no  more  than  to  register  my 
TOte  upon  this  Motion.  It  is  with  the 
deepest  regret  that  I  feel  myself  obliged 
to  differ  from  the  majority  of  those  with 
whom  I  generally  act;  and  I  assure  those 
hon.  Friends  of  mine  that  no  displeasure 
with  which  they  could  visit  me  could  cause 
me  more  pain  tiian  I  now  undergo  in  being 
compelled  to  act  in  opposition  to  them.  I 
am  told  that,  by  the  course  which  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  take  on  this  question,  I  shall 
lose  my  influence  and  destroy  the  party 
with  which  I  am  connected.  So  far  as  I 
am  myself  concerned,  the  first  of  these 
eonsiderationg  would  not  weigh  with  me; 


but  I  should  indeed  feel  deep  regret  if 
any  course  which  my  sense  of  duty  might 
oblige  me  to  take  should  even  weaken  the 
Protectionist  party.  That  party,  however, 
possesses  far  too  much  ability  and  too  much 
talent  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  any  Ibe 
of  conduct  which  so  humble  a  member  of 
it  may  adopt;  and  I  would  submit  to  them 
whether,  if  on  this  occasion  I  could  permit 
myself  to  become  the  slave  of  expemency. 
and  my  political  principles  the  handmaidens 
to  self<aggrandisement,  I  should  not  do 
much  more  to  imure  the  party  with  which 
I  am  so  proud  of  acting,  than  I  could  pes- 
sibly  do  by  adhering  to  the  course  I  have 
always  heretofore  considered  it  my  duty 
on  this  question  to  take. 

It  may  not  be  within  the  knowledge  of 
many  of  those  who  hear  me,  that  in  1830, 
and  again  in  1883,  it  was  my  lot,  in  unison 
with  the  Whig  partv,  and  witb  all  the  sur- 
viving friends  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  support 
a  Motion  for  the  admission  oif  Jews  mto 
Partiament.  I  ask,  then,  whether  any- 
thing has  smce  arisen,  either  in  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Jewish  nation,  or  in  the 
more  rigid  and  exclusive  principles  of  Par- 
liament, which  should  lead  me  to  reverse 
in  1847  tiie  course  which  I  took  in  1830 
and  1833? 

If,  Sir,  I  could  for  one  moment  believe 
that,  by  giving  my  support  to  the  pro^ 
posal  of  the  noble  Lord,  I  was  "  unchris- 
tianising  the  Parliament,"  if  I  could  think 
that,  by  admitting  the  Jews  to  the  last  step 
of  the  ladder  of  political  equality,  from 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  excluded, 
I  was  lessening  the  regard  of  the  British 
people  for  Christianity,  I  should  be  one  of 
the  last  to  assent  to  the  measure.  But 
what  is  the  question  now  before  us  ?  Is  it 
a  question  fdtogether  new  ?  Are  we  now 
for  the  first  time  about  to  admit  Jews  to 
power  and  dignity  ?  You  have  already 
admitted  them  to  the  rights  of  electors; 
you  have  given  them  a  voice  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  legislators;  and  it  is  notori- 
ous that  the  noble  Lord  opposite  would  not 
have  been  returned  for  the  city  of  London 
in  the  last  Parliament,  and  might  not  now 
have  been  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
had  not  600  Jews  voted  for  him  at  the 
election  of  1841.  How,  then,  can  it  be 
said  tiiat  we  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
called  upon  to  admit  the  Jews  to  political 
power,  when  the  fact  is,  that  the  First  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown  virtually  owed  the  ma- 
jority by  which  he  was  returned  to  the  last 
Parliament — a  majority  of  six  only — [An 
Hon.  Member  :  Nine]---well,  a  majority  of 
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nine  only,  to  the  rotes  in  his  favour  of  600 
Jews  ? 

But  have  we  not  also  raised  the  Jews  to 
almost  all  the  other  offices  of  the  State  ? 
In  the  year  1828  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  were  repealed.  Well,  the  House 
of  Commons  of  that  day,  and  I  was  a 
Memhcr  of  it,  sent  up  that  measure  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  shape 
which  would  not  have  excluded  the  Jews 
from  power.  It  was  in  the  Lords  that, 
in  the  form  of  oath  which  the  Act  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  contained,  those  words  **  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian"  were  inserted. 
The  Bill  came  hack  to  this  House — and 
what  was  the  feeling  expressed  here  ? 
Why,  Sir,  it  was  one  of  universal  regret 
that  the  Bill  had  been  altered  and  dis- 
figured. Had  it  failed  to  strike  Members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons  that 
the  insertion  of  those  words  tended  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Jews  ?  Far  from  it,  for  a 
Motion  was  made  by  Lord  Holland  at 
a  later  stage  of  the  Bill,  to  strike  out 
these  words,  which  had  been  introduced  in 
Committee.  That  Motion  was  negatived. 
I  well  recollect  that  on  that  occasion  a 
Peer,  whose  high  Protestantism  and  whose 
high  virtues  will  not  be  disputed — I  mean 
the  Earl  of  Winchilsea— argued  that  there 
was  not  occasion  to  strike  out  those  words, 
as  they  need  not  prevent  a  Jew  from  taking 
that  oath.  "  What  are  the  words  ?*'  asked 
the  Earl  of  Winchilsea—'*  *  On  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian.'  Why  may  not  a 
Jew  make  a  declaration  in  these  terms  ?  It 
is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be  a  Chris- 
tian to  make  this  declaration.  If  a  Jew 
make  such  a  declaration,  it  no  more  follows 
that  he  is  a  Christian,  than  it  would  follow 
that  I  should  be  a  Jew  if  I  were  to  de- 
clare anything  in  this  House  *  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Jew.'*' 

But  it  was  soon  felt  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  various  offices 
was  a  great  hardship;  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam worth 
introduced  a  Bill,  by  means  of  which 
Jews  can  now  hold  all  those  corporate 
offices  from  which  they  were  then  excluded. 
And,  Sir,  what  are  those  offices  ?  My  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bath,  in  a  speech 
so  much  distinguished  for  power,  so  much 
distinguished  for  energy,  for  earnestness, 
and  for  eloquence,  but  still  more  distin- 
guished by  the  noble  and  the  generous 
spirit  which  made  it  so  remarkable — not 
condescending  in  any  way   to  revile  the 


Jews,  but,  on  the  contrary,  speaking  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  terms  which,  if  hiB 
eloquence  be  successful  in  excluding  the 
Jews  from  seats  in  this  House,  must  afford 
at  least  to  the  Jewish  nation  at  large  a 
balm  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  more 
valuable  to  them  as  a  nation  scattered  over 
the  civilised  world  than  all  that  has  been 
said  and  all  that  has  been  written  by  any 
other  party — my  noble  Friend  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  legislative  power  and  exe- 
cutive power.  My  noble  Friend  said,  that 
when  a  Jew  was  appointed  to  an  office  he 
was  responsible  to  a  Christian  head;  but, 
let  me  ask,  when  a  Jew  is  returned  as  the 
representative  of  a  Christian  body,  is  he 
not  responsible  to  the  Christian  constitu- 
ency of  which  he  is  the  representative  ? 
And  if,  when  returned  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  Christian  community,  he  were  to 
lend  himself  in  this  House  to  any  attempt 
to  make  laws  destructive  of  their  interests 
as  Christians,  and  to  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  his  own  religion, 
what  chance  would  there  be  that  when  that 
Jew  returned  his  trust  to  a  Christian  con- 
stituency it  would  be  restored  to  him  ?  I 
beg  leave  to  ask  whether  there  are  anj 
proofs  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  of  anj 
desire  of  proselytism;  or  whether  there  it 
anything  in  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion, and,  above  all,  whether  there  is  ex* 
hibited  in  the  conduct  of  those  Jews  who 
live  among  ourselves,  any  spirit  of  antagon- 
ism to  the  Christian  religion  ?  1  saw  this 
evening  under  that  gallery  one  of  the  weal^ 
thiest  and  most  distinguished  Jews  in  this 
country;  and  of  him  I  remember  that  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  stated,  in  1830,  that  he 
was  the  president  of  no  less  than  twenty- 
eight  Chi-istian  charities,  many  of  which 
were  charities  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Well,  then,  when 
you  can  trust  a  wealthy  Jew,  and  are  glad 
to  have  him  as  the  president  of  your 
Christian  charities,  will  you  refuse  to  him 
the  right  of  sitting  and  legislating  in  this 
Parliament,  for  fear  that  he  may  bring  de- 
struction on  the  Clmstian  religion  ?  I  am 
speaking  of  Sir  Lionel  Goldsmid;  and  I 
believe  that  at  this  moment  there  is  not  a 
Christian  charity  in  the  city  of  London  to 
which  Sir  Lionel  Goldsmid  is  not  a  sob- 
scriber. 

We  are  nevertheless  told  that  it  is  only 
because  the  citizens  of  London  have  re- 
turned Baron  de  Rothschild  as  their  re- 
presentative that  we  arc  now  called  upon 
to  pass  this  law;  and  we  are  told,  also, 
that  if  we  pass  it  we  shall  dissatisfy  and 
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disgust  the  country.     What  proof  is  there, 
I  ask,  of  this  deep  feeling  of  prejudice  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  against 
the  Jewish  nation  ?     I    recollect  that  in 
1830  the  present  Lord  Ashburton  present- 
ed a  petition  in  this  House  from  the  city 
of  London,  and  in  presenting  it  he  stated 
that,  while  the  petition  was  subscribed  al- 
together by  14,000  persons,  these  signa- 
tures comprised  the  names  of  eleven  Bank 
of  England  Directors,  of  twenty-seven  Lon- 
don bankers,  of  500  practising  attorneys, 
of  1,110  physicians  and  medical  men,  and 
of  2,600  of  the  first  merchants  in  London. 
And  are  we  to  be  told  that  we  ought  to 
disregard  the  opinion  of  a  community  so 
large  and  so  enlightened  as  that  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking,  because  now  the 
eitizens  of  London    have   dared  to   con- 
firm the  petition  which  they  presented  to 
the  House  in  1830  by  electing  the  Baron 
Lionel   de  Rothschild  to  represent  them 
in  Parliament?    Are  we  to  be  told  that 
there  will  be  something  injurious  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  British  constitution  in  con- 
ceding their  prayer,  because  they  have  not 
exercised  their  right  of  election  entirely  in  a 
legal  manner  ?  I  well  recollect  that  on  the 
0ame  day,  when  the  present  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton presented  the  petition  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Lord  Brougham  also  presented  a 
petition,  signed  by  150  London  barristers, 
among  whom  were  the  names  of  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  of 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson.     I  say,  then,  it  is 
fair  to  assume,  when  this  table  certainly 
does  not  groan  under  the  weight  of  peti- 
tions presented  against  the  Jews,  that  there 
is  no  longer  that  deep  feeling  even  of  pre- 
judice in  the  country  against  the  Jews, 
which  ought  to  prevent  us  from  listening 
to  their  just  demands,  backed  by  the  voice 
of  the  city  of  London.     My  noble  Friend 
the   Member  for  Bath   said,    '*  that   the 
Jews  of  the  present  day,  in  proportion  to 
iheir  numbers,  presented  a  much  larger 
list  of  men  of  genius  and  talent  than  could 
be  exhibited  by  any  Gentile  country.     Mu- 
sic, poetry,  medicine,  and  astronomy,  oc- 
cupied their  attention ;    and  in  all  those 
they  were  more  than  a  match  for  their 
competitors."     Well,  then,  what  is  there 
in  we  Jewish  race  that  should  prevent 
us  from  admitting  them  to  seats  in  Par- 
liament ?    You  have  already  trusted  them 
as  magistrates  and  recorders  and  jurors 
.with  the  liberty  of  Christians;  the  brother 
of  Baron  de    Rothschild   has    been    ap- 
pointed to  represent  the  Queen  in  Buck- 
inghamshire; and  last,  but  not  least,  by 


your  admission  of  Jews  to  fill  offices  in 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  you 
have  paved  the  way  for  a  Jew  to  be  its 
first  magistrate.     Already  Mr.   Salomons 
has  been  elected  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  and  in  due  and  regular  course  he 
will  fill  the  civic  chair;  and  then,  filling 
the   civic  chair,  he  becomes   ex-officio  a 
Privy  Councillor.     When,  therefore,  you 
admit  him  to  the  Privy  Council,  will  you 
forbid  him  to  enter  this  House,  and  to  as- 
sist in  its  legislation  ?     [Mr.  Law  was  un- 
derstood to  say  that  the  Lord  Mayor  was 
not  eX'Officio  a  Privy    Councillor.]      It  is 
great  presmnption  in  me  to  differ  from  the 
learned  Recorder  of  the  city  of  London  ; 
but  I  can  appeal,  I  think,  to  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  whether  the  Lord 
Mayor    of    London    is    not    ex-officio    a 
Privy   Councillor?     [Sir  Robert   Peel: 
Hear !  —  Mr.    Law    was  again     under- 
stood to  express  dissent.]     I  beg  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  pardon  ;  I  know  it 
is  great  presumption  in  me  to  contradict 
the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  London;  but  I 
believe  that  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of 
the  Crown,  and  in  the  interval  between  the 
death  of  one  Sovereign  and  the   procla- 
mation of  his  successor,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  — (will  my  hon.   and  learlied 
Friend  now  gainsay  me  ?) — is  for  the  time 
being  virtually  king  of  the  city;  he  has  the 
command  of  the  troops,  and  exercises  the 
whole  authority  of  Government.     Nothing, 
I  believe,  can  be  done  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Lord  Mayor;  and  in  his  char- 
acter as  Lord  Mayor  and  Privy  Councillor, 
he  must  first  be  summoned  to  the  Coun- 
cil.    In  contradiction  to  the  learned  Re- 
corder, I  believe  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  to  assume  his  place  on  the 
right  of  the  President  of  the  Council,  and 
that  no  steps  can  be  taken  for  the  procla- 
mation of  the  new  Sovereign  but  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Lord   Mayor  of  London. 
And  where  in  the  oath  of  a  Privy  Council- 
lor are  to  be  found  the  words    *'  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian?"    I  beg  pardon 
of  the  House  and  claim  its   indulgence, 
I  promise  not  to  detain  it  long.     This  is 
the  oath  taken  by  Privy  Councillors:  **  You 
shall  swear,  to  the  uttermost  part  of  your 
cunning,  wit,  will,  and  power :  you  shall  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  Queen's  Majesty 
our  most  dear  and  Sovereign  Lady,  and 
to  Her  Highnesses,  heirs  and  successors. 
Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  according 
to  the  limitation  of  the  Statute,"  <bc.  <bc.; 
and  the  concluding  sentence  is  as  follows  : 
— **  All  which  points  being  expressed,  you 
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alxall  faithfully  obBeire,  fulfil,  and  keep  to 
the  uttermost  of  your  power,  wit,  and  cun- 
niug.  So  God  you  help,  aud  by  the 
holy  contents  of  this  book."  There  ia 
not  cue  word  about  '*  the  true  faith  of  a 
Christian**  in  that  oath,  Any  more  than  in 
the  oath  of  abjuration  which  I  hold  in  mj 
hand,  administered  at  this  table  to  Roman 
Catholics  upon  taking  their  seats  in  this 
House,  Now,  though  there  were  certainly 
those  who  iu  other  days  maintained  tbat 
we  were  aasisting  idolatry  in  admitting  our 
Boman  CathoUc  fellow- subjects  to  the  same 
rights  as  ourselves,  yet  it  will  surely  not 
ho  pretended  that  by  excluding  the  words, 
"  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,*'  from  the 
oath  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  "  we  rubbed 
out  Christianity  from  where  theretofore  it 
had  been  written  over  the  portals  of  the 
British  constitution/* 

It  has  been  alleged  that  if  We  admit,  1 
believe,  18,000  Jews  in  London,  and  7,000 
in  the  rest  of  the  country,  making  in  all 
fiome  25,000,  to  the  right  of  being  elected 
as  Members  of  ParUament,  it  will  be  hvpo- 
crisy  if  we  any  longer  pretend  to  oe  a 
Christian  Legislature,  and  continue  to  offer 
np  our  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  as  is  our 
daily  custom  ;  but  do  hon.  Gentlemen 
not  recollect  that  the  prayers  we  put  up 
are  prayers  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
cannot  join,  and  in  which  the  Unitarians 
and  Socinians  and  other  Dissenters  cannot 
join  ?  and  yet  has  it  ever  been  proposed 
thai  we,  a  Protestant  assembly,  should 
f6rego  our  worship  of  the  Deity  in  our 
tiwn  way  to  suit  the  convenience  either  of 
Roman  Catholics  or  Dissenters?  I  think 
this  but  a  weak  argument,  and  one  which 
deserves  bnt  little  attention  at  onr  hands, 
and  I  now  dismiss  it.  1  cannot  but  rcTert 
to  the  argument  used  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleraan  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulburn),  who  maintained, 
that  if  we  were  now,  under  compulsion,  and 
on  account  of  Baron  Rothschild,  to  alter  onr 
laws,  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  all 
large  bodies  in  future  to  diaohey  the  laws; 
and  so  far  from  being  more  favourably  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  the  claims  of  the  Jew* 
necause  the  city  of  London  had  retm*ned  a 
Jew,  he  was  the  more  on  that  account  re- 
solved to  resist  their  claims  as  being  claims 
of  a  dangerous  tendency.  Is  this  the  first 
time  that  such  a  state  of  circumstances  has 
arisen?  I,  for  one,  am  not  much  disposed 
to  submit  to  any  clamour  or  dictation,  espe- 
cially if  it  came  from  a  body  likely  to  be 
dangerous;  but  has  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Goulburn)  forgotten  the  Clare 


election  t     Has  he  forgotten  that  he  wa« 
a  Member  of  that  Cabinet,  w^hich,  awej-l 
by  the  Clare  election,  instead  of  adherin|fi 
to  long  cherished  sentiments  like  the  noble  | 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Russell),  sud- 
denly abandoned  all  their  old  opinions,  and  I 
coming  down  to  this  llouse  in  their  fright ' 
brought  in  a  measure  of  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  ?     It  was  notorious  that  it 
was  the  40^.  freeholders  of  Clare,  who  bj 
returning  Daniel  O'Connell  carried  Romaa 
Catholic  Emancipation.     Does  this  argu- 
ment fall  with  a  good  grace,  then»  from  the  - 
lips  of  the  riglxt  hon.  Gentleman  the  lat#j 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whilst  attack* 
ing  the  Minister  opposite  to  him  ?     Trae^  I 
I  may  he  told  that  there  was  an  invidious  ] 
and  petty  reservation  in  that  measure  of) 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  bywhicllj 
the  ceremony  was  gone  through  of  pei>l 
sonally    depriving    Mr,    0*Connell   of  tlml 
fruits  of  his  late  victory  in  the  county  of  J 
Clare;  but  it  was  only  to  make  him  go  1 
through  the  form  of  an  immediate   and] 
imanimouB  re-election^  and  I  think   thai  I 
there  will  be  no  man  found  disposed  td] 
hold  up  the  shameful  parts  of  that  mea«  I 
sure  for  present  imitation.     Far  more  gen* 
erous  it  would  have  been,  as  far  more  gen^  I 
erous  it  will  he  now,  not  to  look  to  per^j 
sonal  considerations   when  bringing  in  a  I 
great  measure ;  and  I  believe  I  may  do  thi  ] 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  my  right  hand] 
(Sir  Robert  Feel)  the  justice  to  say,  that 
it  was  not  through  any  wish  of  his  thai] 
that  personal   exclusion  of  the   late  Mnj 
O'Connell  was  made  in  the  Emancipation  I 
Act  of  1829. 

There  was  another  argument  nsed  byl 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  ex-ChanceU  1 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  seems,  when 
the  authority  of  office  is  gone,  more  did* 
posed  to  he  prudish  and  to  attend  to  th#  J 
feelings  and  nrcjudices  of  the  University  of  ] 
Cambridge,  than  when  invested  with  official 
power.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  remind- 
ed us  **  that  wo  arc  possessed  of  immena#  ' 
wealth  and  extended   empire ;    and   upoa  | 
US   ia   conferred  the  high  prerogative  of^ 
transmitting  the   arts  of  civilisation   a&d] 
extending  the  blessings  of  Christianity  t0 1 
the  most  distant   portions    of  the  earth. 
That  we  are  essentially  a  religious  peo^  | 
pie;  that  our  missionaries  diffuse  the  light  \ 
of   the   gospel  to  the  furthest  points   rfj 
the  globe;  and  that  if  we  once  give  them  i 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  ourselves  are  in- 
different to  religion,  we  should  certainly  \ 
oppose  in  a  great  measure  their  exertions  < 
in  humanising  and  ciyilisiDg  those  to  whom 
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Uiejpreaeh/'  Sorelj  if  anj  Member  of 
ibis  House  ought  to  be  more  reluctant 
tbaii  aBOiher  to  put  forward  that  argu« 
ment)  il  ought  to  be  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman; for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
«ooibining  at  once  the  characters  of  a  su- 
gar planter  in  Jamaica,  and  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  was,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  very  Minister  who,  in  1830, 
tarried  Uie  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ja- 
knaioa  fS^r  the  remoral  of  Jewish  Disabili- 
Sies  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne;  and  he  is 
the  Minister  by  whose  advice  the  King  in 
CouncU  sanctioned  that  enactment.  What 
Ium  been  the  result  of  that  measure  nnce 
1830  f  Has  the  light  of  the  Gospel  ceased 
le  be  shed  in  Jamaica,  and  hare  we  lost 
ittr  high  priyileges  of  extending  the  Mes- 
^Bgs  <^  Cniistianity  to  Uie  colonies  ?  Does 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  think  that  this 
taohristianised  Jew  House  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica  has  shown  itself  inditfbrent  to 
4iie  trae  interests  of  religion?  Has  it 
cppoeed  the  exertions  of  the  English  mis- 
monaries  in  humanising  and  ciTilising  the 
MMlef  Why,  Sir,  what  did  the  Jew 
ranMuHMt  of  Jamaica  do  t — for  no  fewer 
tiian  five  Jews  are  members  of  it.  Did  it 
tot,  in  1840,  burden  itself  with  increased 
ehttrffcs  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than 
83,0001.  per  annum,  for  the  maintenance 
and  building  of  Christian  churches  and 
■cfaook  in  that  island?  Where,  then,  is 
the  force  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
tanariE,  that  the  accession  of  the  Jews 
to  the  privileges  of  the  constitution,  must 
\^  detrimental  to  the  interesU  of  the 
Christian  religion?  No,  Sir,  we  never 
eah  injure  Christianity,  or  outrage  the 
Migious  feeling  of  this  country,  by  ad- 
ntftting  men  who  worship  the  same  God 
with  ounelves,  and  obey  the  same  com- 
mandknents,  to  share  with  us  the  duties  of 
legislating  for  a  country  of  which  they  form 
a  very  small,  but  not  an  undistinguished 
portion.  1  know  that  to  a  certain  extent 
•—though  only  to  a  limited  extent — ^there 
does  exist  a  prejudice  unfavourable  to  the 
vhmositioli  now  before  us.  That  pre- 
judice, as  we  all  know,  has  been  exten- 
liv^y  expressed  out  of  doors,  though  per- 
haps it  has  not  been  as  freely  expressed 
within  ihe  walls  of  this  House.  By  those 
who  endeavour  to  give  efiect  to  those  pre- 
judices, we  have  been  asked  who  are  these 
men  whom  you  would  admit  to  a  share  of 
legislative  power  and  privileges  ?  are  they 
bet  the  descendants  of  the  Jews  who  cru- 
eMed  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  who  cried 
d«t»    *  Away  with  hbh— onieiff  him;  lui 


blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children  ?"  My 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Bath  has 
sought  to  exonerate  the  English  Jews  from 
all  implication  even  by  hereditary  descent 
in  the  guilt  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Sa- 
riour;  it  is  therefore  the  less  necessary  for 
me  that  I  should  take  up  that  ground, 
even  had  it  not  been  already  felicitously 
expressed  in  the  writings  of  an  eminent 
Protestant  divine,  that  "  Judaism  is  infant 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  adult  Juda- 
ism." Bishop  Newton,  descanting  on  the 
prophecies,  bids  us  "  recollect  that  accord- 
ing to  the  prophecies,  the  wicked  nations 
only  are  to  persecute  the  Jews,  while  the 
good  nations  are  to  show  mercy  to  and 
protect  them;"  ihat  ''we  should  rather 
be  the  dispensers  of  Heaven's  mercy,  than 
the  executioners  of  its  Justice."  Not  ac- 
cepting the  defence  of  my  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bath,  I  au^  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Jews  of  England  may  be  the 
descendants  of  those  who  committed  that 
great  crime  against  Christianity  and  God; 
and  yet,  when  I  recollect  that  among  the 
last  words  uttered  by  Him  on  earth,  our 
blessed  Redeemer  exclaimed,  "  Father, 
fbr^ve  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do;  and  when  in  eight  days  from  this 
time  we  are  to  meet  at  His  table,  whose 
precepts  we  ought  to  obey,  and  whose  ex- 
ample we  ought  to  imitate,  to  implore  his 
mediation,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  should 
be  ill  obeying  the  precepts  and  ill  imitat- 
ing the  example  of  our  Sariour,  if  we  were 
now,  in  defiance  of  his  words,  to  interpose 
with  our  vengeance  and  say,  "  No,  we  will 
not  forgive  them,  for  they  did  know  what 
they  were  doing."  Sir,  let  us  prefer  to 
follow  a  maxim  common  to  both  religions 
— •*  Do  justice  and  love  mercy." 

Mr.  O'GORMAN  MAHON  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  stating,  in  explanation  of  the  in- 
terruption which  he  had  offered  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Surrey  (Mr.  H.  Drum- 
mond),  that  if  he  assented  in  silence  to  the 
definition  which  that  hon.  Member  had 
given  of  Liberalism,  he  would  be  afterwards 
subject  to  the  imputation  of  having  ac- 
quiesced in  that  definition,  which  he  was 
very  far  from  d<Mng.  Touching  the  matter 
before  the  House,  he  was  happy  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  fully  and  unequivocally 
coinciding  in  the  justice  and  propriety  of 
the  proposition  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  He  was  glad  to  find  tbat  tbe 
degrading  stigma  was  to  be  removed,  and 
that  the  removal  of  every  disqualification 
against  conscientious  belief  was  to  be  se- 
cured. There  were  not  called  upon  to  enter 
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upon  the  abstract  question  so  ablj  dealt 
with  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, when  that  hon.  Member  entered  into 
metaphysical  arguments.  Yes,  the  me- 
taphysical arguments;  he  followed  him 
through  those  powerful  deductions  which 
the  hon.  Member  so  ably  made.  At  first 
he  was  disposed  to  dissent  from  the  hon. 
Member's  views;  but  in  the  end  he  was  so 
convinced  by  the  power  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's arguments  that  he  was  compelled  to 
subscribe  to  his  deductions;  and  he  would 
not  weaken  the  excellence  of  the  hon. 
Member's  argumentation,  by  touching  on 
the  topics  handled  in  his  excellent  speech. 
He  should,  therefore,  throw  the  .hon.  Mem- 
ber's speech  aside.  He  would  throw  it 
aside,  because  he  should  only  weaken  the 
effect  of  the  hon.  Member's  all-powerful 
argumentation,  which  the  hon.  Member 
put  forth  with  such  overwhelming  force. 
Every  argument  against  the  Bill  he  had 
heard  advanced  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
ago  against  the  admission  of  himself  into 
that  House.  Every  argument  was  then 
urged  totidem  verbis  against  the  admission 
of  Koman  Catholics  to  Parliament.  Se- 
venteen years  ago  he  had  assisted  in  re- 
turning for  his  own  county  a  member  of 
his  own  Church;  and  he  demanded  at  the 
bar  of  that  House  that  the  Member  so 
elected  should  take  his  seat.  The  Jews 
were  following  that  example.  It  was  de- 
nied to  him,  and  he  was  told  to  retire  to 
the  bar  and  await  the  decision  of  the 
House.  And  what  was  that  decision?  The 
House  recognised  the  right  of  the  free- 
holders of  Clare  to  choose  their  representa- 
tive; but,  because  they  had  chosen  one 
who  at  that  time  was  inimical  to  the 
House,  on  the  ground  not  that  he  was 
not  a  loyal  subject,  or  did  not  discharge 
all  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen,  or  was  un- 
faithful in  the  relations  of  private  life^ 
but  that  ho  professed  a  religion  which  wag 
not  then  in  favour  with  the  majority  of  the 
gentry  of  this  country,  they  were  sent 
back,  and  were  told  the  representative 
they  had  chosen  could  not  be  admitted. 
What  was  his  answer?  "  Refuse  him 
now,  but  I  will  bring  him  back  to  this 
bar;"  and  he  did  bring  him  back,  and  the 
House  received  him.  And  how  did  they 
receive  him  ?  Under  the  influence  of  that 
fear  which  the  hundreds,  thousands,  ay, 
millions  at  his  back,  had  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  What  was  the  distinction  be- 
tween that  man  who  now  demanded  admis- 
sion to  the  House,  and  the  man  whom  he 
had  brought  there?     Simply  that  there 


were  persons  in  that  House  who  oould  not 
swallow  the  idea  or  reconcile  to  themselves 
the  notion  that  religion  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  disqualification  to  a  man  who 
sought  civil  rights.  They  had  argued  the 
question  on  the  general  principle;  but  it 
was  an  individual  alone  who  was  under 
their  notice.  The  city  of  London,  in  the 
just  and  fair  exercise  of  its  rights,  had,  bj 
7,000  votes,  elected  as  their  representative 
M.  de  Rothschild.  Would  they  refuse  him 
his  seat  in  that  House  ?  Let  them  do  so, 
and  if  there  were  a  particle  of  spirit  in 
the  English  people,  if  there  were  one 
scintilla  of  that  feeling  which  animated 
the  Irish  when  they  were  under  similar 
circumstances,  instead  of  7,000  they  would 
have  double  and  treble  that  number  coming 
to  support  him.  And  what  was  their  dan- 
ger? The  allegation  was,  that  if  thej 
allowed  the  Papists  to  enter  the  House,  the 
constitution  would  be  ruined;  but  the  old 
gentlewoman  was  as  flourishing  as  ever* 
And  would  they  exclude  the  Jew  beoaose 
he  had  not  the  force  of  millions  at  his 
back?  Let  them  remember  what  force 
had  extorted  from  them  before,  and  let 
them  profit  by  that  experience.  The  Pro- 
testant constitution  was  still  clear  and 
free;  but  if  some  twenty  or  thirty  Papists 
could  not  unconstitutionalise  their  delibera- 
tive assembly — if  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford,  whom  he  valued,  and  re- 
garded, and  loved  so  much  for  the  friend- 
ship with  which  he  had  condescended  to 
honour  him  for  many  years,  and  for  the 
admirable  consistency  with  which  he  had 
always  maintained  his  own  honest  and  in- 
dependent principles,  had  not  been  unpro- 
testantised  by  contact  with  him — if  thej 
had  associated  together  so  long,  and  as  he 
trusted  they  would  do  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  without  one  symptom  of  Popery  ap- 
pearing in  his  hon.  Friend — why  were  hon. 
Gentlemen  so  distrustful  of  their  own  princi- 
ples and  feelings  as  to  believe  that  contact 
with  a  Jew  and  an  honest  man  who  would 
not  be  guilty  of  equivocation  at  the  table 
— ^for  that  was  the  question — could  injure 
them  ?  His  hon.  Friend,  at  the  end  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  remained  true 
to  his  Protestant  faith;  and  he  (Mr.  0 'Gor- 
man Mahon)  remained  true  to  his  Popish 
faith;  and  both  were  ready  to  do  their  autj 
to  their  Queen  and  country.  Why,  then, 
should  they  tremble  to  admit  a  Jew  ?  Per- 
haps only  two  or  three  Jews  would  be  re- 
turned; and  were  they,  some  500  or  600 
Gentlemen,  to  be  apprehensive,  on  that 
ground,  of  their  Chnstian  constitution? 
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It  was  still  a  Protestant  House  of  Cbm- 
mons,  and  a  Protestant  nation,  although 
some  fifty-nine  or  sixty  Catholics  were  ad- 
mitted into  Parliament.  It  was  not  less 
a  Christian  nation  because  those  men  were 
tolerated.  He  said  tolerated;  and  if  they 
were  faithful  to  that  God  whom  they  had 
selected  for  themselves — he  would  reiterate 
the  phrase,  that  they  had  adopted  that  God 
for  tiiemselves;  and  let  them  recollect  that 
they  were  a  very  small  portion  of  the  hu- 
man family  who  had  not  yet  done  the  same 
— let  the  same  spirit  of  toleration  lead  them 
to  admit  the  Jew.  But,  he  said  again, 
that  this  was  still  a  Christian  country;  and 
long  might  it  be  so,  if  such  were  their  de- 
sire— ^if  such  were  their  desire,  for  he 
would  say  that  if  to-morrow  the  dictates  of 
tiieir  conscience  suggested  to  them  a  dif- 
ierent  course,  he  hoped  they  would  take  it. 
And  here  he  would  address  himself  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey — ^if  that  hon. 
Member  thought  that  his  orisons  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  great  common  Au- 
thor of  their  being,  if  offered  in  a  different 
strain  from  that  he  now  adopted,  it  would 
be  his  bounden  duty  to  address  Him  in 
that  stram,  aud  to  avow  that  he  did  so; 
and  then  what  became  of  his  Christianity? 
He  now  came  to  this — that  every  one  in 
that  House  swore  an  oath  that  no  foreign 
prince,  power,  state,  or  potentate  had  any 
power,  jurisdiction,  superiority,  or  pre- 
eminence, ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  in 
these  realms.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  had  so  sworn;  and  yet  did  he  not 
know  that  there  was  a  foreign  potentate 
who  possessed  power  spiritual,  and  ex- 
ercised jurisdiction,  superiority,  and  pre- 
eminence in  this  country  ?  And  if  such 
circumstances  were  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  what  became  of 
the  sacred  obligation  of  his  oath?  If, 
knowing  that  he  had  sworn  that  oath — 
and  he  maintained  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  precisely  in  the  terms  he 
had  stated--  [**NoI"]  The  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  intimate  that  he  had  not.  [Lord 
AsHLET  had  not  given  any  such  intima- 
tion.] What  were  the  words  of  the  oath  ? 
That— 

"  All  this  I  do  plainly  and  sincerely  acknow- 
ledge and  swear  according  to  the  express  words  I 
am  speaking,  and  according  to  the  plain  sense  and 
understanding  of  the  same  words,  without  equivo- 
cation, mental  reservation,  evasion,  or  secret  re- 
servation whatsoever." 

He  had  anticipated  that  this  would  prove 
a  disagreeable  topic;  but  he  was  not  the 
]es8  prepared  to  apply  it  and  to  bring 


it  home  to  them.  The  hon.  Member  for 
West  Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond)  had  spoken 
of  Liberalism  as  being  a  negation  and  ab- 
sence of  all  religion.  He  who  was  a  Libe- 
ral would  tell  that  hon.  Member,  that,  in- 
stead of  being  a  negation  of  all  religion, 
Liberalism  was  the  absence  of  all  acri- 
mony, of  all  bigotry,  of  all  sectarian  bitter- 
ness. Liberalism  was  a  concession  to 
every  human  being,  under  the  influence  of 
education,  of  a  right  to  address  to  the 
Deity  his  orisons  in  whatever  terms  or 
shape  he  might  believe  to  be  most  accept- 
able to  that  Being.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  a  right  to  address  his  God  on  one 
side.  He  (The  0 'Gorman  Mahon)  had  an 
equal  right  to  address  him  on  the  other. 
Would  the  House,  then,  deny  to  the  Jew 
the  opportunity  of  making  his  attestation 
with  the  same  object  as  every  other  Mem- 
ber— that  object  being  to  discharge  his 
duty  truly  to  God  and  his  CQuntry,  adoring 
that  one  God  common  to  them  all  ?  The 
Roman  Catholics  were  attempted  to  be 
excluded  because  they  were  said  to  be  idol- 
aters— ^because,  accordmg  to  the  Protestant 
notion,  they  believed  too  much;  they  were 
now  seeking  to  exclude  the  Jew,  because 
he  believed  too  little;  but  he  called  upon 
them  to  make  at  once  a  concession  de- 
manded by  justice,  reason,  and  religion. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said:  I  wish,  before 
the  debate  closes,  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  precise  Motion  I  am  about  to  make, 
and  the  resolution  that  I  should  propose  in 
Committee,  if  the  House  go  into  Commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  opposed  with  such  great 
ability  last  night  the  Motion  I  intended  to 
make,  asked  me  what  was  the  precise  mea- 
sure that  I  meant  to  propose  ?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  conceived  it  went  only  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Jews,  and  to  relieving  them 
from  the  obligation  of  swearing  **  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian ;  '*  while  it  would 
not  exempt  other  and  Christian  Members 
from  the  declaration  they  now  make.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn 
has  mentioned  to-night  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  makes  a  declaration  in  which  the 
words  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian  ** 
do  not  occur.  What  I  should  myself  pro- 
pose is  to  leave  the  Protestants  to  take 
the  declaration  they  now  take,  ending  with 
the  words,  **  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Chris- 
tian;*' to  leave  also  the  Roman  Catholic  oath 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  at  present  stands; 
and  to  propose  for  the  Jews  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  words  of  the  oath  subscribed  to 
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to  bring  in  ft  meadtire  relievbg  ihem  from 
iheir  remaining  disabilities,  t  said  I 
would  not  pledge  myself  as  to  the  terma 
of  the  tteftsnre  1  wodd  introduce,  nor  aa 
to  the  particular  time;  but  I  assured  them, 
if  they  wotild  be  content  with  my  choosinff 
ihe  terms  I  thought  best,  and  the  time  I 
thought  niost  expedient,  I  would  be  ready 
to  declare  at  once  that  I  would  uudertake 
such  a  measure.  It  was,  therefore,  not  in 
consequence  of  anything  thai  happened  at 
the  late  election  that  I  bring  forward  this 
meature.  The  high  authority  of  the  Re- 
corder of  London  might  hare  misled  some 
personB  al  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case; 
and  it  is  only  to  prevent  misconception 
th4t  I  ham  ventured  at  this  length  to  trefl- 
pass  upon  the  natience  of  the  House. 

The  Hbuse  divided  :— Ayes  253;  Noes 
186 :  Majority  67. 

iiist  cf  the  Aybb. 


Abdy,  T.  N. 
Adaflr,  H.£.  , 
Aglioiib7,H.  A. 
Alcook,T. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Anson,  ViMt. 
Arundel  .  and    SuTrej, 

Earl  of 
9Mbaw,Jr. 
6i£i«t,M.  T. 
Bluing,  rt.hon.F.T. 
Bi»iA|tiT. 
Bftnittil,  E.  G. 
BeUew,  R.  M. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  bon.  Capt. 
Berkeley,  6on.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  H.  6.  F. 
BekinUR. 
Birob,  Sir  T.  B. 
BUokallk  S.  W. 
BUwnt,  R.  J. 
IMuwfie,  E.  P. 
BtoWiteg,  Dr. 
B«ji«b  hon.  OoL 
^    nd,T. 

hi,  J. 

tkleharsi,  4 . 
Brooktaian,  E.  D. 
BfOllMMon,  J. 
Bff««nM,  R.D. 
Aimbary,  E.  H. 

AVtr. 

f  hon.  W.  F, 
GwdimU,  ^ 
9uier.  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
TkvetAfish,  W.  Or, 
fhjHff,  B.  S. 
Clay.  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Cments,  hon.  C.  S. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 

fVMjuA    n 
wuueu,  I*. 

QNkbiinHA.J.B. 


Colebrooke,  Sb?  T.  E. 
CoUinS,  W. 
Conyngham,  Lord  A. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F, 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Cubitt,  W. 
Currie,  R. 
Dashwood,  G.  H. 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
D'Eynconrt,rt.hn.  C.T. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Divett,  E. 
Duflf,  J. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visot. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Dunne,  F.  P. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Ellioe,  right  hon.  E. 
Elliott,  hon.  J.  £. 
Enfield,  Visct. 
&yans.  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  J. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan, W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitiroy,  hon.  H. 
Fitrwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Fordyce,  A,  D. 
Forster,  M. 
Fortesoue,  C. 
Fortescue,  hon.  3,  W, 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestmi,  Col. 
Gardner,  R. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.hn.W.E. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Ortrer^  ban,  F.  L. 


Grace,  0.  D.  J, 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grattan,  H. 
Greene,  J. 
Gregson,  S. 
GrenfeU,  C.  W. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grey,  R.  W. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hardcastle,  J.  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A* 
Hay,  Lord  J« 
Uayter,  W.  G. 
Headlaoi,  T.  £. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heneage,  £. 
Heywood,  J. 
Hindley,  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodges,  T.  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  i,  W. 
HoUond,  R. 
Horsman,  E. 
Howard,  hoo.  C.  H^.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  J.  K. 
Humph^ry,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Jervis,  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keogh,  W. 
Keppel,  hon,  (x.  T. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  13. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
LasccUes,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lewis,  G.  C. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lushington,  C. 
Macnatnara,  Mig. 
M*Gregor,  J. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J, 
M'Tavisjj,  C.  0. 
Mahon,  The  O'Gormaa 
Maitland,T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  J.  G. 
Marshall,  W, 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  S. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  CoL 
Melgund,  Visot. 
MUnes,  R.  M. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Mo&tt,  G. 
Molesworth,SirW. 
MonseU,  W. 
Morpeth,  Visot. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Mowatt,  F. 
Mulgrave,  Eari  of 
Munts,  G.  F. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Nugent,  Sir  P. 
O'Brien,  J. 
O'Brien,  Sir  L. 


O'Connell,  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Connor,  F. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Ord,  W. 
Osborne,  R. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  C. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmerston,  Viset. 
Parker,  J. 
Pattison,  J. 
Pearson,  C. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peto,  S.  M. 
Philips,  Sir  G.  R. 
Pigott,  F, 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Reynolds,  J. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 

Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
Romilly,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  hon.  E.  S. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Salwey,  Col. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scrope,G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
Seely,  C. 

Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sidney,  T. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smythe,  hon.  G. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  rt.hn.SirW. 
Sjiearman,  H.  J. 
Stanley,  hon.  £.  J. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 
StrickUnd,  Sir  G. 
Stnitt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Talfourd,  Serj. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Tenison,  E.  K. 
Tennent,  R.  J. 
Thickncsse,  R.  A. 
Thompson,  Col. 
Thompson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
ToUcmacho,  hn.  F.  J. 
Towneley,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Turner,  E. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K, 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vcmey,  Sir  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
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Wall,  C.  B. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watkins,  Col.  L. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Westhead,  J.  P. 
Willcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  J. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 


Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TKLLXBS. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
Tufhell,  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 

Adair,  R.  A.  S. 

Adderley,  C.  B. 

Alexander,  N. 

Alford^Visct. 

ArchdaU,  Capt.  M. 

Arkwright,  G. 

Ashley,  Lord 

Attwood,  J. 

Bagot,  hon.  W. 

Baldock,  £.  H. 

Baldwin,  C.  B. 

Bankes,  G. 

Barrington,  Viact. 

Bateson,  T. 

Benbow,  J. 

Beresford,  W. 

Blackstone,  W.  S. 

Blakemore,  R. 

Boldero,  H.  G. 

Boiling,  W. 

Boyd,  J. 

Brackley,  Visct. 

Bramston,  T.  W. 

Bremridge,  R. 

Broadley,  H. 

Brooke,  Lord 

Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 

Brown,  H. 

Bruce,  Lord  E. 

Buck,  L.  W. 

Burghley,  Lord 

Burroughes,  H.  N. 

CabbeU,  B.  B. 

Carew,  W.  H.  P. 

Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 

Glive,  Visct. 

Clive,  H.  B. 

Cobbold,  J.  C. 

Cochrane,A.D.R.W.B. 

Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W, 
Cole,  hon.  H.  A. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Colvillc,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Coojk;,  0.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  U.  S. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cripps,  W. 
Currie,  H. 
Deedes,  W. 
Deering,  J. 
Douro,  Marq.  of 
Drumlanrig,  Visct. 
Drummond,  II. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duncombo,  hon.  0« 
Duncuft,  J. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 


East,  Sh-  J.  B. 

Edwards,  H. 

Egerton,  W.  T. 

Euston,  Earl  of 

Famham,  E.  B.r 

Farrer,  J. 

Filmer,  Sir  E. 

Floyer,  J. 

Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W. 

Fox,  S.  W.  L. 

Fuller,  A.  E. 

Godson,  R. 

Goooh,  £.  S. 

Gordon,  Adm. 

Gore,  W.  R.  0. 

Goring,  C. 

Goulburn,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Granby.  Marq.  of 

Greene,  T. 

Grogan,  E. 

Gwyn,  II, 

Ilaggitt,  F.  R. 

Hale,  R.  B. 

Halford,  Sir  H. 

HaU,  Col. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Heald,  J. 
Ileathcote,  Sir  W. 
Ileneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Herrey,  liOrd  A. 
HUdyard,  R.  C. 
HiU,  Lord  E. 
Hodgson,  W.N. 
Hood,  Sir  A. 
Hope,  A. 
Hornby,  J. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Ireland,  T.  J. 
Jolliffe,  SirW.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Sir  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Knox,  Col. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Littleton,  hon.  E.  R. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
M'Naghten,  Sir  E. 
Mahon,  Visot. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 


Manners,  Lord  G. 
March,  Earl  of 
Masterman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Morgan,  0. 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
More,  Col. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newdegate,  C.  G. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Paoke,  C.  W. 
Pakington,  SirJ. 
Palmer,  R. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Plowden,  W.  H.  C. 
Prime,  R. 
Raphael,  A. 
Reid,  Col. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Ronton,  J.  C. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Richards,  R. 
Rufford,  F. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 


Shirley,  £.  J-. 
Sibthoip,  Col. 
Smyth,  Sir  H- 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
SoBierton,  Visot. 
Sothercm,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Staflbrd.A. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  6. 
Taylor,  T.  E 
Thesiger,  Sir  F, 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Tdlemache,  J. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  B. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  G.  J. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Villiers,  Visot. 
ViUiOTs,  hon.  F.  W.C. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H,  S. 
Walpole,  S.  H. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
Whitmore,  T.  C. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Yorke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TKLLSB8. 

Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Law,  hon.  C.  £. 


House  in  Committee.    Resolution— 

y  That  it  is  expedient  to  remove  all  civil  disa- 
bilities at  present  existing  aflbcting  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  of  the  Jewish  religion,  with  the  like  ex- 
ceptions as  are  provided  with  reference  to  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.'* 

Resolution  reported  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  the  Bill  be  brought 
in, 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said, he  apprehended 
what  the  House  had  done  in  Committee 
had  been  to  ffive  his  noble  Friend  leare  to 
bring  in  a  Bui  to  carry  into  practical  effect 
the  resolution  he  had  moved.     From  the 
general  feeling  which  pervaded  the  disciiB- 
sion  for  two  nights,   he    presumed    the 
House  would  not  desire  to  come  to  a  diyi- 
sion  on  the  first  reading.     For  his  own 
part,  after  the  declaration  he  had  made  the 
other  evening,  he  should  be  very  unwilling 
to  bo  party  to  such  a  proceeding.  .  He 
hoped,   however,   that  his    noble  Friend 
would  give  ample  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  when  it  came  to  a 
second  reading,  and  would  fix  a  daj  at 
such  an  interval  as  would  give  opportunity 
for  a  Christian  country  to  express  its  aenae 
of  the  violence  and  outrage  which  he  eon- 
tended  the  Bill,  if  introduced,  would  per- 
petrate upon  the  people.     He  felt  yerj 
strongly  upon  this  subject;  and»  sharing 
as  he  did  those  feelings  with  a  very  laige 
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iodj  wbo  formed  at  least  an  important 
minority,  he  trusted  his  noble  Friend 
would  afford  ample  time  for  the  dis- 
cussion. 

'  Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  propose,  if  the 
House  allow  me  to  introduce  a  Bill,  to 
bring  in  that  Bill  on  Monday,  and  it  hav- 
uig  been  read  a  first  time,  I  shall  not  pro- 
pose the  second  reading  of  course  till  after 
the  recess.  That  will  give  six  weeks  for 
the  country  to  consider  the  measure;  but, 
after  the  recess,  I  propose  to  name  an 
early  day,  Monday,  the  7th  of  February, 
for  the  second  reading.  My  hon.  Friend 
obserred  that  this  Christian  country  ought 
to  express  its  opinion  upon  this  measure. 
The  country  contains  many  millions  of  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics,  and  some 
20,000,  30,000,  or  40,000  Jews.  I 
imagine  if  this  Bill  receive  the  assent  of 
Parliament,  the  country  will  be  still  as 
much — neither  more  nor  less — a  Christian 
country  with  its  millions  of  Christians  and 
its  30,000  Jews,  unless,  indeed,  my  hon. 
Friend  were  to  propose  to  expel  the  Jews, 
like  the  Moriscoes  from  Spain. 
Bill  to  be  brought  in. 

NEW  PALACE  OF  WESTMINSTER. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  moved— 
"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  on 
the  present  state  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westmin- 
ster, with  a  view  to  the  reception  and  accommo- 
dation of  this  House  therein,  and  the  probable  ex- 
pense of  its  completion;  and  also  to  inquire  into 
the  present  state  of  Westminster-bridge. 

Mb.  OSBORNE  was  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  oppose  anything  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Baronet;  but  he  considered  he  would  not 
be  doing  his  duty  to  the  country  if  he  per- 
mitted an  individual  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, howeyer  respectable,  to  propose  a 
Select  Committee,  of  which  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  House  could  not  approve. 
He  had  said,  the  other  night,  that 
a  job  had  been  effected  in  this  busi- 
ness. He  had  no  intention  in  saying  so, 
of  hurting  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Barry  or 
of  the  most  sensitive  Commissioners  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests;  but  since  that  time 
he  had  discovered  that  the  affair  resolved 
itself  into  a  charge  of  a  graver  nature,  in- 
asmuch as  in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1844, 
he  found  that  Mr.  Barry  was  distinctly 
charged  with  having  broken  his  contract, 
and  laid  out  sums  of  money  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament.  He  would  not,  at 
that  late  hour,  trouble  the  House  with  the 
evidence  of  this,  but  would  content  himself. 


in  the  meantime,  with  opposing  the  Com- 
mittee until  they  obtained  some  further  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

Viscount  MORPETH  had  suggested  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis)  whether,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  might  not  be  better  to  delay  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Conmiittee  till  after  Christ- 
mas; but  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  wish 
that  they  should  constitute  the  Committee 
at  present.  The  returns  which  had  been 
moved  were  prepared,  and  would  be  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House  on  Monday  next. 
He  hoped  the  House  would,  in  the  mean- 
time, accede  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee. 

Dr.  BOWRING  thought  that  the  Com- 
mitiee  should  not  be  nominated  until  after 
the  documents  connected  with  the  subject 
were  presented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  M.  MILNE  S  said,  that  if  the  archi- 
tect were  to  be  bullied,  and  unnecessarily 
limited  as  to  time  and  expense,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  expect  a  work  of  art  worthy 
of  the  age  and  country.  He  maintained 
that  no  work  of  art  of  the  same  magnitude 
had  ever  advanced  more  rapidly  than  this 
had  done. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  said,  the  subject  was 
one  rather  for  discussion  in  that  House, 
than  for  inquiry  before  a  Committee.  At 
all  events  the  Committee  should  be  post- 
poned till  a  later  period,  until  they  had 
seen  the  returns.  It  had  been  stated,  that 
although  the  estimates  did  not  amount  to 
800,000^.,  the  expenditure  had  already 
been  1,500,000Z.  When  a  statement  to 
this  effect  was  made  last  night,  he  under- 
stood the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Morpeth)  not  to 
call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  the  figures; 
and  he  should  Hke  to  hear  from  the  noble 
Lord,  if  the  statement  was  incorrect,  why 
he  had  not  last  night  corrected  it  ?  No  one 
could  do  a  greater  benefit  to  Mr.  Barry,  in 
his  opinion,  than  furnish  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  amount  expended  on  the  new 
buildings. 

Mr.  WAKLEY,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
this  matter  being  brought  to  a  termination 
that  night,  would  move  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned.  There  were  charges  made,  not 
only  of  large  and  uncalled-for  expenditure, 
but  of  serious  departures  from  the  original 
plans.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Morpeth) 
had  promised  to  lay  further  information  on 
the  table  of  the  House;  and  he  thought 
that  information  should  be  before  them, 
and  that  a  full  discussion  should  take  place 
previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com-> 
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■  8iisyPwal^on«UIUmii]iC«ttioUePTlMtfvlioiluiU 
fiiooiiiioa  Pwioai  from  the  Altar.— From  AInwidc,  for 
fkt  RMBOiral  of  Jewish  DinbUttiei. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ABSOLUTION. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  presented  some  pe- 
thioiM.  He  took  this  opportunity  of  sup- 
plying a  defect  in  the  statement  which  he 
lad  made  some  nights  hefore  respecting 
the  important  suhject  of  ahsolution  hv 
Boman  Catholic  priests.  The  course  which 
he  had  recommended  of  forbidding  all 
access  of  priests  to  persons  under  sent^ce, 
and  which  he  had  described  as  pursued  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  by  another  per- 
Mm  of  great  administrative  powers,  though 
ksB  distinguished,  had  been  also  followed 
hy  a  third  ruler.  The  second  he  had  not 
named — ^it  was  General  Maitland,  when 
fih>Temor  of  Malta.  He  had  to  deal  with 
mutinous  troops;  and  the  refusal  of  access 
to  iheir  priests  when  convicts  lay  under 
aentence,  was  known  to  have  produced  the 
most  immediate  and  general  effect  in  pre- 
renting  the  offence.  The  third  example  he 
had  through  inadvertence  omitted  to  men- 
tion— ^it  was  that  of  his  iUustrious,  revered, 
and  beloved  Friend — unhappily  now  no 
more — ^the  Marquess  Wellesley.  He,  ris- 
inff  superior  to  all  prejudices  and  all  the 
hmuence  of  a  false— a  misplaced  humanity, 
had,  with  the  manly  vigour  which  ever 
marked  his  government,  both  made  it  the 
rule  to  transfer  convicts  mstantly  from  the 
place  of  judgment  to  the  place  of  punish- 
ment— an  invaluable  method  of  increasing 
(he  effects  of  penal  infliction  by  the  swift- 
ness of  its  pace  after  conviction;  and  also 
made  it  a  peremptory  provision  that  from 
the  moment  of  conviction  the  prisoners 
should  never  see  the  absolving  priest.  He 
(Lord  Brougham)  entertamed  no  doubt 
that  the  most  salutary  consequences  would 
result  at  the  present  time  from  adopting 
the  same  bold  and  decisive  course. 

AUDIT  OF  RAILWAY  ACCOUNTS  BILL. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  laid  on  the  table 
a  Bill  for  providing  a  more  effectual  Audit 
of  Railway  Accounts.  The  existing  sys- 
tem of  audit  by  persons  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  governing  body,  must  na- 
turally be  open  to  the  suspicion  that  state- 
ments more  favourable  than  the  real  facts 
would  warrant,  might  be  given  out  to  the 
world,  to  induce  the  public  to  purchase 
■hares;  and,  without  attributing  frauds  to 
the  railway  companies  generally,  he  could 
state  that  accounts  had  been  periodically 
puhliihedi  upon  the  faith  of  which  invest- 


ments must  haTO  taken  place,  but  which 
proved,  when  tested  before  a  Committee  of 
that  House,  to  be  utterly  fallaoious,  repre« 
senting  as  capital  subscribed  money  which 
had  been  borrowed  from  the  banker.  Ho 
(Lord  Monteagle)  proposed  in  the  present 
measure,  that  upon  the  application  of  4 
given  number  of  shareholders,  representing 
a  given  amount  of  the  stock  or  capital,  the 
directors  should  be  compelled  to  submit 
their  accounts  to  an  inspector  appomtod  by 
the  Railway  Commissioners,  who  should  re« 
port  upon  those  accounts;  such  application 
for  an  independent  audit  to  be  made  by 
persons  who  had  been  six  calendar  months 
in  possession  of  their  stock,  unless  it  came 
to  them  by  inheritance,  or  bequest,  or  by 
marriage.  Ill-managed  railway  companies, 
if  liable  to  such  an  inspection  as  this,  in 
case  of  apprehensions  being  entertamed  by 
their  shareholders,  wO'uld  probably  amend 
their  system,  and  thus  the  indirect  effect 
of  such  a  measure  as  this  might  be  greater 
than  the  direct ;  and  as  for  any  objection 
about  a  supposed  invasion  of  private  right. 
Parliament,  which  created  these  companiea, 
might  be  deemed  to  be  trustees  for  the 
public  to  see  that  the  functions  bestowed 
were  rightly  exercised. 
Bill  read  \\ 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND). 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  hav- 
ing  laid  on  the  table  Returns  relating  to 
Workhouses  in  Ireland, 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  poor  law,  last  year,  thero 
was  no  question  more  discussed  than  whe- 
ther the  rates  were  to  be  levied  by  union 
or  electoral  divisions.  Parliament  ulti- 
mately decided  for  the  rating  by  electoral 
divisions;  but  he  understood  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  treated  the  funds  so 
raised  as  a  common  and  united  fund,  and 
applied  them  indiscriminately  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  whole  union,  thereby  in  effect 
mtroducing  that  very  system  of  rating 
which  Parliament  had  refused  to  sanction. 
He  wished  to  ask,  therefore,  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  aware  whether  the  funds  so 
levied  were  applied  to  electoral  or  union 
divisions  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
not  aware  that  there  had  been  any  devia- 
tion from  the  course  prescribed  by  the 
statutes,  and  trusted  nothing  had  taken 
place  in  Ireland  which  was  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, that  the  burden  referred  to  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  electoral  division. 
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REAL  PROPERTY  COMMISSION. 
Lord  BROUGHAM,  in  moving  for  a 
paper  to  be  forthwith  printed — a  copy  of 
the  Real  Property  Commission  issued  last 
summer,  and  ordered  on  his  Motion  in  June 
— said,  that  he  must  state  to  the  House 
the  objects  of  that  Commission.     It  had 
been  issued  in  compliance  with  a  report  of 
the  Burthens  on  Lands  Committee.     That 
Committee  had  examined  many  witnesses 
upon  a  most  important  subject — the  bur- 
thens to  which  the  owners  of  land,  and 
those  who  wished  to  become  owners,  were 
subjected  by  the   defective   state  of  the 
law  regulating  the  transmission  of  property 
by  conveyance.     The  whole  labours  of  the 
Committee  were  highly  important ;  but  by 
far  the  most  valuable  result  of  those  la- 
bours was  the  body  of  evidence  which  the 
Committee  had  coUected  upon  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  the  injurious  tendency  of  its 
defects.    Grounded  upon  this  evidence  was 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee;  and 
it  related  to  four  separate  heads:  first,  the 
improvement  of  the  law  of  real  property; 
secondly,  the  simplification  of  titles;  thirdly, 
the  shortening,  and  generally  the  impro- 
ving the  forms   of  deeds ;   fourthly,  the 
establishment  of  a  general  registry.     Now 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  not,  of  course, 
seen  the  Commission,  a  copy  of  which  he 
had  moved  for,  but  which  from  some  ac- 
cident had  not  yet  been  presented ;  but  he 
had  occasion  to  know  the  substance  of  the 
Commission  from  those  who  had  access  to 
it;  and  its  objects  were,  not  the  four  which 
he  had  described  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee,    but   only  the   two   last — ^the 
forms  of  deeds,  and  the  registry.     No  one 
was  more  ready  than  himself  to  admit  the 
great  importance  of  these  two  heads.     In- 
deed he  had  already  carried  an  important 
Bill  upon  the  first  of  these  two — the  short- 
ening and  simplifying  town  leases— and  had 
introduced  another  more  general  measure, 
which  stood  over  for  the  consideration  of  | 
the  Commission.     But  he  believed  he  spoke 
the    general    sense    of    those   who   were 
anxious  for  the  amendment   of  the  law, 
and,  he  might  add,  of  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  when  he  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  two  first  of  the  Committee's  re- 
commendations had  not  also  been  adopted, 
and  that  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission 
had  been  confined  to  the  two  last.    Indeed, 
it  would  be  found  practically  to  bo  impos- 
sible that  the  Commission  should  satisfac- 
torily execute  its  duties  with  respect  to 
the  forms  of  deeds  and  the  establishment 
of  a  registry,  without  having  the  power  of 


inquiring  into  the  law  of  real  property  and 
the  simplification  of  titles.    He  trusted  that 
his  noble  Friends  opposite  wOuld,  during 
the  recess,  accede  to  this  recommendation, 
with  the  invaluable  assistance  of  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend,  imfratunately  absent 
from  illness,  but  whose  improved  health,  he 
rejoiced  to   say,  gave  a  prospect  of  hia 
speedily  attending  to  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  defect  in  the  Commis- 
sion would  be  supplied  by  an  extension  of 
its  powers.     Nor  was  this  the  only  subject 
relating  to  the  amendment  of  the  law  that 
called  for  their  attention.      He  found  it 
had  in  some  quarters  been  supposed  that, 
because  in  giving  his  late  notice  of  again 
introducing  the  Bill  for  enacting  a  digest 
or  code  of  the  criminal  law,  he  had  given 
no  notice  of  renewing  other  measures  of 
legislative  improvement — the  mention  of 
one  excluded  the  rest — on  the  contrary,  it 
was  his  intention  to  bring  forward  the  other 
measures  also;    but  he  felt  unwilling  to 
crowd  the  book  with  general  notices,  be- 
cause when  he  gave  one  it  was  always  spe- 
cific, and  intended  to  be  really  followed  up. 
He   therefore  abstained  now  from  doing 
more  than  broaching  two   subjects  which 
seemed  not  to  admit  of  delay,  because  the 
Government  could  of  itself  act,  and  act  ef- 
ficaciously, respecting  both  ;  and,  there- 
fore,  he  wished  to  point  their  attention 
towards  those  subjects,  in  order  that,  dur- 
ing the  approaching  recess,  some  progress 
might  be  made  in  dealing  with  them.    The 
first  and,  in  his  view,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  could  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  community,  was  that  which  he  had  at 
the  close  of  the  last  Session  brought  before 
their  Lordships  —  he  meant  the   bribery 
practised  at  elections.    Complaining  of  this 
enormity  after  the  election  of  1 841,  he  had 
ventured  to  foretell  that  at  the  last  election 
it  would  be  repeated,  unless  some  check 
was   applied.      Some  of  his  friends,   he 
I  knew,  differed  with  him  as  to  the  degree  in 
which  this  had  prevailed,  his  own  inquiries 
having  satisfied  him  that  1847  was  worse 
than  1841.     But  all  were  agreed  that  the 
crime  had  been  extensively  committed,  and 
no  one  pretended  to  extenuate  its  dreadful 
consequences  to  the  morals  of  the  whole 
people.    Every  one  allowed  that  no  means 
should  be  left  untried  to  lessen,  if  we  could 
not  extirpate,  this  grievous  enormity.   But 
while  he  denied  that  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  had  any  exclusive  right  to  com- 
mence proceedings  for  amending  the  law 
so  as  to  reach  such  ofifence  more  certainly, 
and  while  he  cited,  as  last  Session  he  ha4 
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done,  the  remarkable  precedent  of  the 
most  important  provisions  in  the  Bribery 
Act  of  George  II.,  originating  in  their 
Lordships'  House,  and  being  agreed  to 
by  the  Commons,  he  yet  must  admit 
that  if  the  Commons  were  disposed  to 
perform  their  duty,  a  Bill  relating  so 
nearly  to  the  elections  of  their  Members 
nught  appropriately  originate  in  that  House 
— and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  fitter  for 
their  Lordships  only  to  move  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  in  case  it  should  be  found 
that  nothing,  or  nothing  effectual,  was 
done  in  the  Commons.  He  had  reason  to 
believe  that  a  Member  of  that  House,  a 
worthy  Baronet,  already  known  advantage- 
onsly  to  their  Lordships  as  the  mover  of  a 
Bill  which  had  been  approved  by  the  Crim- 
inal Law  Committee,  and  Iiad  received 
their  Lordships'  sanction,  and  he  trusted 
had  produced  beneficial  effects,  he  meant 
Sir  John  Pakington,  was  to  give  notice  of 
a  Bill  for  preventing  bribery  at  elections. 
And  he  (Lord  Brougham)  should  therefore 
only  now  intimate  that  in  case  no  such 
Bill  was  sent  up  within  a  reasonable  time, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  renew  his 
former  proposition.  Nothing  seemed  to 
him  more  clear  than  that  there  was  one  ef- 
fectual means  of  greatly  lessening,  if  not  of 
altogether  preventing,  the  evil  complained 
of.  It  was  what  he  had  stated  ou  the 
eve  of  the  last  election — the  compelling 
every  Member  returned  to  take  an  oatli 
or  make  a  solemn  declaration  before  taking 
his  seat,  that  he  had  not,  in  any  manner 
of  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself 
or  his  agents,  given  any  money,  or  other 
thing,  or  any  promise,  to  any  voter  or 
any  other  person,  for  any  vote  ;  and  that 
he  had  not  paid  any  money,  knowing,  or 
believing  that  it  was  to  be  employed  in  ob- 
taining any  votes,  nor  had  repaid  any 
money  which  he  believed  had  been  paid  in 
obtaining  any  votes;  and  solemnly  promis- 
ing that  he  would  not  afterwards  at  any 
time  pay  any  such  money.  He  was  con- 
fident that  such  an  oath  or  solemn  decla- 
ration might  be  framed  as  no  man  durst 
take  if  he  knew  that  he  had  bribed,  or  that 
any  persons  had  bribed  for  him,  or  that  he 
was  to  repay  any  sum  so  expended  for 
him ;  because  whoever  should  venture 
to  do  so  must  know  that  some  half-dozen, 
or  half-score,  or  possibly  half  hundred 
persons,  and  those  not  tlio  most  trustwor- 
thy, or  the  most  likely  to  keep  his  secret, 
would  be  aware  of  his  having  made  himself 
utterly  and  for  ever,  and  past  all  forgive- 
ness, infamous — independent  of  the  risk 
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he  encountered  of  the  penalties  inflicted 
by  the  law.  But  to  make  this  measure, 
or  any  such  measure  as  might  be  resorted 
to,  against  offenders  effectual  by  prosecu- 
tion, one  thing  was  plainly  wanted — a 
party  charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing 
these  offenders  to  trial.  Here  our  law, 
not  merely  as  to  bribery,  but  our  whole 
criminal  law,  was  grievously  defective — 
though  there  was,  for  obvious  reasons,  no 
one  branch  of  that  law  in  which  the  defect 
operated  more  injuriously.  The  compro- 
mises ever  made  between  parties,  sometimes 
because  their  guilt  was  common  to  both, 
almost  always  because  the  interest  of  the 
party  was  different  from  that  of  the  public, 
rendered  the  want  of  a  public  prosecutor 
peculiarly  fatal  in  preventing  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  bribery  at  elections. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  had  repeatedly  di- 
rected the  attention  of  Parliament  to  this 
defect  in  our  law,  become  still  more  glar- 
ing since  the  Bill  passed  allowing  the 
prisoner's  counsel  to  address  the  jury 
in  all  cases  of  felony.  His  evidence  in 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  full  to  this  effect.  But  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  not  in  the  first 
instance  at  least  required  to  begin  this 
great  improvement  in  the  law.  His  noble 
Friend  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe)  might  recollect  that  in  1834  he 
(Lord  Brougham)  and  the  then  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  were  much  oc- 
cupied in  laying  the  foundation  of  such  a 
plan,  by  adopting  for  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  whose  jurisdiction  extended  over  a 
population  of  nearly  two  millions,  the  plan 
which  had  long  been  adopted  in  Northum- 
berland and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
— employing  regularly  a  counsel  to  super- 
intend the  prosecution  of  offenders.  The 
same  course  being  pursued  in  the  metropo- 
lis, with  certain  obvious  additions,  it  would 
he  found  so  advantageous  tliat  little  diffi- 
culty would  have  been  found  in  obtaining 
the  legislative  sanction  to  it,  and  having 
a  public  prosecutor  with  his  deputies  for 
the  circuits,  and  his  local  repr(»sentatives, 
as  they  had  in  Scotland,  in  Franco,  and 
in  other  countries.  He  ventured  to  hope 
that  the  Government  would  turn  their  at- 
tention to  this  subject  during  the  recess. 
They  had  every  inducement  to  adopt  sa- 
lutary measures  for  amending  our  laws, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  rare  advantage 
at  present  belonged  to  them  of  really 
acting  uncontrolled  by  any  opposition.  For 
a  time,  at  least,  they  seemed  wholly  free 
from  any  such  obstruction.  He  hoped  they 
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would  also  turn  their  attention  before  Par- 
liament again  assembled,  to  another  sub- 
ject; and  it  was  the  last  he  should  now 
mention.  He  meant  the  necessity  of  a 
department  or  board  for  the  preparation  of 
Bills  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament — not, 
of  course,  to  preclude  any  one  who  chose  it 
from  propounding  his  own  draught — but 
to  help  the  Government,  and  to  help  the 
Parliament,  and  to  help  individuals  if  they 
chose  it — and  to  give  us  some  chance  of 
having  our  laws  framed  consistently,  clear- 
ly, uniformly,  and  upon  a  system;  instead 
of  each  department  and  each  individual 
using  his  own  language,  and  all  leaving  to 
the  courts  of  law  the  labour  of  construing 
unconstruable  Acts,  and  to  the  subject, 
of  being  governed  by  unintelligible  laws. 
This  was  a  subject  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment. As  often  as  he  had  called  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  it,  so  often  had 
he  experienced  the  most  unhesitating 
and  universal  acquiescence  in  his  opinion. 
Yet  nothing  had  been  done  by  any  Govern- 
ment to  remedy  the  defect  which  all  either 
complained  of  or  acknowledged.  The  Law 
Amendment  Society,  of  which  he  had, 
though  unworthy,  the  honour  to  be  presi- 
dent, had  presented  a  report  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  above  two  years  ago,  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  Minister,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  then  Lord  Chancellor — and  by 
both  the  proposition  had  been,  he  believed, 
favourably  received.  He  ventured  now  to 
renew  the  proposition  because  the  time  was 
favourable  to  its  reception,  not  only  from 
the  circumstance  he  had  already  adverted 
to,  but  from  the  accident  that  the  place  of 
Government  Counsel  for  drawing  Bills  was 
vacant.  He  trusted  the  opportunity  would 
be  immediately  taken  of  appointing  a  Board 
for  the  important  purpose  in  question — the 
functions  being  such  as  must  of  necessity 
be  exercised  by  a  Board,  if  there  was  any 
intention  that  they  should  be  performed 
with  any  prospect  of  advantage  to  the  Par- 
liament or  the  country.  He  made  no  apol- 
ogy for  having  detained  their  Lordships 
with  these  suggestions.  He  had  been  go- 
verned in  the  selection  he  had  made  of  the 
points  to  which  he  desired  their  attention, 
by  the  consideration,  that  while  no  imme- 
diate notice  was  required  of  other  subjects, 
and  on  some  no  proceeding  without  Parli- 
amentary sanction  could  be  effectually  had, 
the  subjects  to  which  he  had  referred,  re- 
quired immediate  attention;  and  all  of 
them  could  at  least  in  part  be  proceeded 
in  by  the  Government  without  legislative 
provisions. 


STATE  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
moved  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn  to 
Thursday,  February  3,  1848. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
the  Motion  for  adjournment  now  made  by 
the  noble  Marquess.  He  could  not  agree 
in  the  expediency  of  Parliament  separating 
at  this  moment.  Since  they  were  met 
together,  it  would  be  far  better  to  go  on 
and  transact  public  business  at  a  period  of 
the  year  when  Members  really  would  at- 
tend, rather  than  be  called  upon  to  sit  in 
July,  when,  in  practice,  few  would,  and 
measures  would  be  shuffled  through  Par- 
liament in  a  manner  perfectly  discreditable 
to  the  Legislature,  when  July  came  thej 
would  deeply  regret  that  they  did  not  put 
January  to  a  better  use.  He  did  not  make 
these  remarks  on  general  grounds  only,  for 
he  thought  it  was  most  expedient  that 
Parliament  should  continue  sitting,  with 
a  view  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  Act 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Outrage 
in  Ireland,  which  they  had  just  passed,  it 
had  been  observed  invariably  that  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  itself,  without  any 
act  done  by  it,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent tended  to  allay  disorders,  and  to  check 
outrages  in  that  country;  and  now,  murder 
had  not  been  so  nfe  in  Ireland  since  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  as  it  was  immedi- 
ately before.  The  assassination  committees 
had  checked  their  hands  ;  they  had  felt 
that  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  Parliament 
were  upon  them;  but  if  the  new  Act  were 
put  into  operation  without  their  still  feel- 
ing that,  and  that  Ministers  were  prepared 
and  enabled  at  any  day  to  press  upon  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  and  with  all 
their  influence,  the  further  measures  which 
thejf  had  said  they  would  propose  if  this 
Act  should  fail,  then  any  man  who  antici- 
pated great  success  from  this  measure 
would  be  disappointed.  To  him  (the  Earl 
of  EUcnborough)  it  appeared  an  Act  most 
inadequate  to  meet  the  difficultiea  of  the 
crisis  in  Ireland.  If  the  Act  itself  were 
sufficient,  there  was  not  the  force  there  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  The  carrying  that 
Act  into  effect  was  not  a  civil — it  was  a 
military  operation.  To  produce  full  effect^ 
by  means  of  that  Act,  there  must  be  a 
winter  campaign.  It  was  only  by  bringing 
together  masses  of  men,  by  sudden  ana 
secret  marches,  with  a  great  extent  of 
combination,  that  the  Government  oould, 
with  the  limited  means  placed  by  Parlia- 
ment in  its  handsi  carry  the  Act  into  opera- 
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tion ;  And  he  confessed  he  did  not  expect 
from  the  Irish  Government,  however  he 
might  respect  his  noble  Friend  at  its  head, 
that  perfection  of  plan,  that  absolute  se- 
orecj  in  execution,  and,  above  all,  that 
extent  of  combination  with  the  limited 
military  means  placed  at  its  disposal,  which 
would  enable  it  to  produce  the  effect  de- 
ilred  by  Parliament.  Parliament,  there- 
fore, should  have  been  kept  together,  in 
Ofder  that  at  any  moment  Ministers  might 
come  down  to  propose  further  measures,  if 
this  should  not  prove  to  be  sufficient.  For 
the  cardinal  point  for  their  consideration 
was  the  effecting  the  tranquillity  of  Ire- 
hnd;  without  that  we  must  continue  what 
we  are,  while  that  country  remains  dis- 
tracted as  it  is,  not  a  iirst-rate,  but  a  se- 
cond-rate power.  But  since  Parliament 
WM  about  to  separate,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  consider  what  it  had  been  doing,  and  for 
what  purpose  it  had  been  assembled.  His 
own  belief  was,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  Bank, 
leooDunending  a  step  which  would  have 
required  a  Bill  of  Indemnity,  but  which  was 
not,  in  fact,  followed  by  any  violation  of 
the  law,  Parliament  would  not  have  been 
convened;  but,  being  met,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  propose  some 
measures  for  its  consideration.  What  had 
those  measures  been  ?  It  was  really  curious 
to  recount  them.  There  was  not  one  mea- 
•ore  proposed  which  was  not  in  reparation 
of  previous  and  recent  error  committed  by 
Parliament  itself.  The  measure  with  re- 
spect to  Public  Works  in  Ireland  was  to 
repair  the  most  inconsiderate,  reckless  le- 
gislation, which  took  place  only  eighteen 
months  ago.  The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Colonial  Department  had  been  compelled 
to  bring  in  a  measure  to  suspend  a  con- 
stitution which,  without  sufficient,  if  any, 
knowledge  of  tlie  state  of  the  islands  to 
which  it  was  applied,  be  thoughtlessly  pro- 
posed and  carried  through  Parliament,  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Government  at 
the  antipodes.  It  was  a  measure  of  repara- 
tion of  the  laches  of  Parliament,  which  had 
been  proposed  with  respect  to  that  monster 
grievance  —  railway  speculation.  To  a 
great  extent  the  Crime  and  Outrage  Bill, 
which  was,  in  fact,  an  Arms  Bill,  was  a 
measure  in  reparation  of  the  error  com- 
mitted by  Parliament  a  year  before,  when 
it  rejected  the  Anns  Bill  then  before  it. 
There  might  be  colourable  Parliamentary 
excuses  for  the  conduct  then  pursued  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  manner 
in  which   that    Bill  had  been  conducted 


through  the  House;  but  there  was  no 
excuse  in  the  state  of  Ireland — the  state 
of  Ireland  demanded  the  passing  of  that 
measure,  or  a  similar  one.  The  first  praise 
which  a  Parliament  should  desire  to  claim 
was  that  of  doing  what  was  right,  and  at 
least  seeing  that  for  some  few  years  that 
which  was  deliberately  adopted  remained 
the  law  of  the  laud;  but  that  first  high  ob- 
ject of  Parliamentary  ambition  seemed  to 
bo  very  much  beyond  the  reach  of  the  re- 
formed Parliament,  from  which  we  were  to 
expect  absolute  wisdom.  That  reformed 
Parliament,  however,  certainly  did  adopt 
the  second  line  of  wisdom,  and  did  most 
painfully  endeavour  to  acknowledge  all  its 
sins,  and  to  undo  most  promptly  what  it 
had  done,  when  it  found  the  mischief  it  had 
occasioned.  A  year  ago  we  had  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Labouchere's — for  we  were  now  go- 
verned as  much  by  letters  as  by  Acts  of 
Parliament — extending  the  provisions  of 
an  Act  passed  only  six  weeks  before;  and 
this  year  we  had  a  letter  of  two  Members 
of  the  Government  suspending  the  opera- 
tion of  an  Act  passed  most  deliberately 
three  years  ago.  We  were  beginning  to  bo 
governed,  not  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  but 
by  Royal  Ordinances.  But  ho  was  wrong 
in  saying  that  all  the  measures  of  the 
Session  were  in  reparation  of  recent  errors; 
there  was  one  measure  which  some  might 
say  was  a  measure  of  reparation;  but,  if 
so,  it  was  in  reparation  of  a  very  ancient 
error — the  error  of  considering  it  neces- 
sary that  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
should  remain  exclusively  Christian.  A 
measure  for  the  reparation  of  that  error 
had  been  introduced — ^but  measures  of  a 
remedial  character,  to  remedy  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  society  in  Ireland — measures 
to  give  security  to  this  country  in  its  de- 
fences against  foreign  States — these  were 
postponed.  It  was  not  thougiit  expedient 
to  bring  such  measures  forward  in  a  sudden 
Session  before  Christmas.  But  one  mea- 
sure was  brought  forward.  It  was  not  for 
a  national,  not  for  a  public  object;  it  hardly 
rose  to  the  elevation  of  a  party  measure; 
it  was  merely  of  a  local  and  personal  na- 
ture; it  was  a  city  measure,  brought  for- 
ward by  a  city  Member,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  a  Jew  millionnaire  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  city.  All  other 
things  could  be  postponed;  but  the  Goveni- 
ment  could  not  postpone  the  making  a  sort 
of  amende  honorable  to  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, by  giving  to  a  rich  operator  upon 
it  the  distinguished  honour,  if  it  were  one, 
of  being  the  first  Jew  Member  of  the  House 
2Z2 
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of  Commons.  Such  measures  were  called 
bold  measures;  they  were  said  to  charac- 
terise a  bold  Ministry.  There  was  another 
measure  which  had  cast  the  brand  of  dis- 
cord into  the  Church;  and  that,  too,  was 
"a  bold  measure.*'  This  was  not  the 
boldness  which  he  wished  to  see  in  a  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country;  he  wished  to  see 
a  Minister  who  would  have  the  boldness  to 
tell  the  truth  to  the  people,  and  to  propose 
only  that  which  he  believed  to  be  right; 
who  would  unfold  to  Parliament  the  full 
extent  of  the  extreme  peril  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  stood,  and  propose 
manfully  the  extreme  measures  by  which 
alone  those  dangers  could  be  averted,  and 
stake  his  government  upon  their  success. 
If  instead  of  that  we  had  mere  measures  of 
reparation  of  recent  errors,  and  no  original 
measures  but  one  of  a  little,  paltry,  per- 
sonal character,  questionable  in  its  princi- 
ple, and  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  community,  then  the  fear 
which  he  might  entertain  in  regarding  the 
real  dangers  of  the  country,  increased  to 
dismay  when  he  contemplated  the  char- 
acter of  the  Government,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  aifairs  of  the  country  were  ad- 
ministered. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  could 
assure  the  noble  Earl  that  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  thought  that  the  constant 
sitting  of  Parliament  would  have  tended  to 
the  repressing  of  disorder,  of  crime,  and  of 
outrage  in    Ireland,    no   consideration   of 
habit  or  of  convenience  would   have  been 
allowed  to  prevent  that  course;    but  they 
did  not  believe  that  Parliament  could  with 
any  useful  effect  legislate  at  this  moment 
upon  the  subject  beyond  the  step  already 
taken.  He,  for  one,  believed — and  such  had 
been  the  opinion  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment— that  a  measure  very  effectual  for  the 
repression  of  that  disorder  had  been  taken; 
not,  undoubtedly,  assuring  their  Lordships 
that  no  further  measures  would  be  neces- 
sary, but,  anxious  not  to  go  beyond  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,   he  felt  that  enough 
had  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Government  of  that  country  to  try  the 
experiment  how  far  the  measure  proposed 
would  succeed  in  restoring  peace  and  tran- 
quillity,    lie  believed  that  six  weeks  must 
elapse   before  that  could  be  ascertained; 
but  even  if  within  those  six  weeks  circum- 
stances should  arise  which   should  betray 
and  manifest  the  insufficiency  of  this  mea- 
sure, though  he  prayed  to  God  it  might  not 
ho  so.  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  law  to  convene  Parliament  in  a 


very  short  period,  Dotwithstandmg  any  ad- 
journment, and  enable  them  to  adopt  more 
efficient  steps.  But  his  own  belief  was, 
not  only  that  six  weeks  must  elapse  before 
the  efficacy  of  the  measure  could  be  ascer- 
tained, but  also  that  it  was  highly  expe- 
dient that  Irish  Members  should  be  re- 
leased from  their  attendance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  giving  their  support,  not  only 
to  the  general  law,  but  to  that  extraordi- 
nary law  which  it  had  pleased  Parliament 
to  adopt.  Should  it  prove  insufficient,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  recourse  to  the  power 
which  was  placed  in  their  hands,  of  con- 
vening Parliament  at  an  earlier  period. 
With  respect  to  the  other  topics  on  which 
their  Lordships  had  just  been  addressed,  it 
was  not  his  intention  then  to  follow  the 
noble  Earl.  The  noble  Earl  had  stated 
various  reasons  why  other  measures  should 
have  been  brought  forward;  but  it  had  not 
been  thought  wise  to  bring  forward  what 
could  not  be  effectually  disposed  of.  The 
noble  Earl  had  alluded  to  an  exception 
made  in  behalf  of  one  particular  measure; 
but  that  was  a  measure  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  representation  of  the  people  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament — a  repre- 
sentation which  remained  imperfect  until  a 
decision  should  be  come  to  upon  that  ques- 
tion. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  re- 
ceived information  from  Ireland  that  meet- 
ings had  been  recently  held,  at  which  the 
speakers,  amidst  great  applause,  had  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  keep  their 
arms,  and  had  advised  the  people  to  do  so 
likewise,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  protect 
themselves,  not  only  against  the  assassin 
behind  the  hedge,  but  also  against  the 
assassin  from  the  Castle.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Marquess  whether  he  had 
received  any  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  had  received  no  official  account  of  such 
meetings;  but,  of  course,  measures  would 
be  taken  in  Ireland  to  see  that  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  possession  of  arms  was  not 
infringed. 

House  adjourned  until  Thursday,  the 
3rd  of  February. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  December  20,  1847. 

MrvuTis.]  N BW  WniTS.— For  Calne.  v.  the  Earl  of  Shet* 
burne,  Cotninissioner  of  the  Treasury.— For  Wells,  r. 
William  Goodenough  Haytcr,  Esq.,  Judge  Advocate  Oe* 
ncral. 
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Naw  MsMBSBS  Swoiw.— For  Stockport,  James  Kershaw, 
Eiq.— For  Lifkeard,  Charles  Buller,  Esq.— For  New- 
fltitk-under-Lyroe,  Samuel  Christy,  Esq.*— For  Tarn- 
worth,  John  Townsend,  Esq. 

Public  Bills. — !<>  Jewish  Disabilities. 
t*  New  Zealand  Government 

PRIVATE  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  ask  the  House  to  agree  to  cer- 
tain resolutions  to  whicli  the  Select  Com- 
mittee recently  appointed  to  consider  vrhe- 
ther  any  and  what  means  might  ho  adopted 
to  improve  the  mode  in  which  the  private 
business  of  the  House  was  conducted,  had 
unanimously  come.  It  would  not  ho  ne- 
cessary to  detain  the  House  at  any  length, 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers the  advisahleness  of  agreeing  to  these 
resolutions.  Although  very  great  improve- 
ments had  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of 
the  private  business  of  the  House,  in  re- 
spect to  its  being  done  at  a  greatly  dimin- 
ished expense,  and  with  an  increased  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public  in  the  im- 
partiality and  propriety  of  the  decisions  of 
the  House,  yet  it  was  conceived  that  there 
was  still  room  for  improvement,  especially 
in  regard  to  effecting  an  increased  control 
over  a  certain  portion  of  the  private  husi- 
nesB.  He  on  a  former  occasion  expressed 
his  belief  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  during  the  last  Session  of 
PArliament  by  the  Gentleman  who  filled 
the  situation  of  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  who  was  well  known  to  have 
devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  duties  intrusted  to  him,  as  far 
as  regarded  the  unopposed  private  business 
of  the  House,  there  was  little  room  for  im- 
provement; but  that  with  regard  to  the  op- 
posed business,  it  might  he  necessary  to 
take  some  precaution  against  accidental 
errors  and  omissions.  Accordingly,  the 
Select  Committee  addressed  themselves  to 
that  part  of  the  subject,  and,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  evidence,  including 
that  of  the  right  hon.  the  Speaker  himself; 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lancaster  (Mr. 
Greene),  the  late  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  who  superintended  the  private 
business  of  the  House;  of  Mr.  Talk,  coun- 
sel to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
and  of  Mr.  Booth,  who  filled  the  office  of 
counsel  to  the  Speaker,  and  who  was  able 
to  give  most  important  information;  the 
Committee  had  been  ahle  to  arrive  at  cer- 
tain resolutions  which  it  was  now  his  duty 
to  ask  the  House  to  agree  to.  It  was  found 
that  parties  who  wished  to  escape  from  the 


vigilance  exercised  by  the   Chairman    of 
Ways  and  Means  over  unopposed  Bills  often 
got  up  sham  clauses,  which  would  take  the 
Bills  out  of  that  category,  and  give  them  the 
character  of  opposed  Bills,  which,  instead 
of  going  before  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  went  immediately  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  where  the  parties  be- 
lieved less  effectual  control  was  exercised 
against  the  introduction  of  improper  matter 
into  a  Private  Bill.     It  also  appeared  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  some  more 
vigilant  control  exercised  with  regard  to 
private    business   coming   down  from  the 
House  of  Lords.      It  was  perfectly  true 
that  all  these  matters  were  watched  with 
great   attention  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords;  but  it 
was  hardly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  with  a  due  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  to  the  public,  to  rely 
altogether,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  the  vigi- 
lance of  an  officer  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Committee  thought 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  discharge  of 
that  duty.     It  appeared,  therefore,  to  the 
Committee  that  the  control  which  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  had  hitherto  ex- 
ercised over  unopposed  Bills  should  be  ex- 
tended to  opposed  Bills;  and  that  he  should 
direct  his  attention  generallj',  in  short,  to 
the  whole  private  business  of  the  House. 
Having  arrived  at  this  opinion,  it  then  he- 
came  the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider in  what  way  this  could  hcst  be  done. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that 
the  House  should  give  a  greater,  and  at* 
the  same  time  an  indefinite,  authority  to  * 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  to  examine  Private  Bills,  opposed 
or  unopposed;  that  they  should  he,  in  the 
first   instance,    referred    to    him,   that  h  o 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  t  o 
the  House  what  he  might  think  objection- 
able in  them.      They  had  an  example  in 
the  control  which  was  exercised  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
had  been  most  beneficial.     He  (Mr.  La- 
houchere)  believed  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  Select  Committee,  the 
House  would  he  giving  to  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  the  same  control  and  au- 
thority as   that  which  Lord    Shaftesbury 
exercised  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  that 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  would 
practically  never  come  into  collision  with 
the  Committees  of  the  House;  because  the 
agents  of  Private  Bills,  knowing  that  their 
Bills  would  have  to  undergo  examination  by 
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tbe  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  would 
find  out  by  communication  with  him  whe- 
ther there  were  any  provisions  in  their 
Bills  which  would  meet  with  his  opposition. 
If  this  plan  were  adopted,  the  agents  would 
very  seldom  venture  to  go  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
Bill  containing  provisions  which  they  knew 
had  upon  some  general  principle  been  ob- 
jected to  by  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means.  If  they  should  do  so,  and  the 
Committee  should  pass  the  Bill,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
would,  of  course,  before  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill  was  made  to  the 
House,  have  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
to  the  House  the  objections  he  entertained 
to  the  Bill.  He  believed  that  the  power 
which  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
would  possess,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
of  his  exercising  that  power  in  such  a  case 
as  that  which  ho  had  supposed,  would  very 
strongly  operate  upon  the  agents  for  Pri- 
vate Bills,  especially  when  the  parties 
knew  that  the  House  itself,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  objections  which  the 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  entertained 
against  the  Bill,  and  found  that  those  ob- 
jections were  entertained  upon  proper 
grounds,  would  be  ready  to  support  their 
own  officer.  He  did  not  think  there  was 
any  great  probability  that  the  agents 
would  calculate  upon  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  the  Committee,  when  there 
was  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  al- 
ways at  hand  to  introduce  order  and  regu- 
larity into  the  management  of  the  private 
business  of  the  House.  This  was  the 
general  nature  of  the  proposal  he  had  to 
make  to  the  House.  When  he  before  ad- 
dressed the  House  upon  this  subject,  he 
had  great  doubts  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
to  discharge  the  increased  load  of  business, 
in  addition  to  the  onerous  duties  which  he 
already  had  to  discharge.  He  still  retain- 
ed some  doubt  upon  that  point ;  at  the 
same  time  ho  thought  that  nothing  short 
of  a  very  clear  case  being  made  out  of  its 
being  impossible  for  one  person,  by  using 
due  diligence  and  applying  himself  vigilant- 
ly, to  discharge  this  mass  of  business  thus 
thrown  upon  him — nothing  but  the  clearest 
proof  of  this  would  warrant  him  in  propos- 
ing that  an  additional  officer  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  control  this  part  of  the  private 
business  of  the  House.  He  had  a  great 
objection,  on  principle,  to  increasing  the 
patronage  of  that  House.  lie  thought  that 
sufficient  evidence  was  not  adduced  to  war- 


rant any  such  proposal  at  present;  at  all 
events,  it  would  be  better  for  the  House 
to  make  the  experiment  during  the  present 
Session  without  any  additional  officer.  He 
hoped  the  private  business  of  the  House 
would  not  be  so  great  as  to  make  it  im- 
practicable for  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  to  take  upon  himself  this  ad(£tional 
duty.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  that  the  House  do  agree 
to  the  resolutions  contained  in  the  First  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Private  Business, 
presented  December  14.  .      ' 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  regretted  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Government  had  not  re- 
solved to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
Gentleman  to  assist  in  the  supervision  of 
the  private  business.  With  reference  to 
breviates,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
assistance — he  would  not  say  to  idle  Mem- 
bers (if  such  there  were),  but  even  to  the 
most  laborious  Members,  if  they  were  fur- 
nished with  public  as  well  as  private  Bills, 
as  they  would  greatly  facilitate  the  con- 
sideration of  the  business  brought  before 
that  House.  There  was  another  and  far 
more  important  point,  however,  to  which 
he  wished  to  advert,  namely,  the  propriety 
of  having  not  merely  two  Chairmen  of 
Committees,  but  of  having  two  Speakers, 
or  at  least  an  assistant  Speaker.  It  had 
happened  that  for  the  last  half-century  the 
Speaker's  chair  had  only  been  necessarily 
vacant  in  four  instances;  but  he  believed 
that  this  indicated  a  constancy  of  atten- 
dance far  too  onerous  and  dangerous  to 
health.  It  would  be  an  awkward  thing  if 
the  Speaker's  health  should  fail  at  some 
critical  conjuncture  of  public  affairs;  for, 
unless  the  Speaker  were  in  the  chair,  the 
functions  of  the  House  were  suspended. 
It  had  occurred  many  times  in  the  last 
twenty  years  that  it  was  requisite  to  pass 
measures  of  pressing  importance  through 
their  respective  stages  in  a  day  or  two; 
and,  on  some  such  occasion,  considerable 
inconvenience  might  be  created  by  the  oe- 
currence  of  such  a  contingency  as  he  had 
alluded  to. 

Resolutions  agreed  to  as  follows : — 

"  Resolved — That  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  do  examine  all  Private 
Bills,  whether  opposed  or  unopposed,  and  do  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  all  points  relating 
thereto  which  may  appear  to  him  to  require  it. 

**  Jlesolved — That  there  be  furnished  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
hy  the  Agents,  Copies  of  all  PriTate  Bills,  Copies 
of  all  Amendments  intended  to  be  introduced  in 
Committee,  Copies  of  all  Bills  as  amended  in 
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Mr.  SPOONER  said,  it  was  with  re- 
gret he  perceived  the  noble  Lord  bad 
tbougbt  £t  to  move  so  long  an  adjourn* 
ment.  Tbe  noble  Lord  could  not  bave  at« 
tended  to  tbe  statement  in  a  petition  be 
bad  the  honour  to  present  to  that  House, 
otherwise  the  noble  Lord  would  have  seen 
tbe  necessity  for  naming  an  earlier  time  of 
meeting.  He  could  only  attribute  tbe 
long  adjournment  to  a  total  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  Lord  of  the  distress 
prevailing  among  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation, and  the  fearful  state  in  which  some 
of  the  vast  iron  manufacturers  in  Stafford- 
shire and  in  Wales  were  at  this  moment 
placed.  He  could  tell  the  noble  Lord  that 
masses  of  people  bad  been  discharged, 
and  were  daily  being  discharged,  in  the 
great  manufacturing  districts,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  want  of  employment 
for  so  many  labouring  men,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  to  the  employed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  distress 
which  existed.  Wbat  course  bad  the 
House  taken  to  meet  existing  and  coming 
difficulties  ?  They  had  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee, which  Committee  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  report  before  the  lapse 
of  several  months.  The  Committee  were 
to  inquire  into  tbe  cause  of  the  monetary 
distress;  but  they  were  not  expected  to 
support  any  remedies  for  tbe  evils  under 
which  the  people  at  present  suffered.  Tbe 
right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stamford  (Mr.  Herries)  had  a  notice  on 
the  books  which,  bad  it  been  allowed  to  be 
brought  forward,  would  bave  placed  the 
whole  subject  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  The  result,  no  doubt,  would 
bave  been  that  remedial  measures  would 
have  been  recommended.  By  means  of  a 
measure  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, the  commercial  distress  had  been  ar- 
rested. By  tbe  same  means  the  large 
failures  which  were  then  taking  place,  had 
been  stopped.  So  far,  good  had  been 
done;  but  distress  was  now  falling  on  a 
class  of  society  which  more  particularly 
called  for  the  attention  of  that  House. 
The  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  class 
he  referred  to,  were,  in  his  opinion,  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  Let 
it  be  recollected,  that  thousands  were  being 
thrown  out  of  bread.  Government  bad 
stopped  commercial  failures,  but  had  broken 
down  tbe  industry  of  tbe  country.  When 
they  talked  of  there  not  being  sufficient 
capital  in  the  country,  he  would  ask  what 
was  the  poor  man's  capital?  The  poor 
man's  capital  was  his  labour.     It  was  ne- 


Oommitteee ; — and  likewise  Copies  of  all  Amend- 
Aenta  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  all 
Anendmenit  to  the  Lords'  Amendments  intended 
to  be  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  JUtolvedr-ThAi  the  Counsel  to  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  such  assistance  as  may  be  found  reouisite,  do 
aid  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  nays  and 
means  in  the  discharge  of  the  above-mentioned 
dnties." 

JEWISH  DISABILITIES. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  brought  in  a  Bill 
for  the  relief  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
professing  the  Jewish  religion.  Read  a 
first  time.  On  the  question  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time  on  Monday,  tbe  7th  of 
February, 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  wanted  to  know 
what  further  alterations  in  the  law  the  Go- 
remment  intended  to  propose  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Jews  who  might  be  elected  to 
seats  in  that  House.  The  House  some- 
times met  on  Saturdays,  and  Members  of 
Election  Committees  which  sat  on  Satur- 
days  were  liable  to  heavy  penalties  if  they 
did  not  attend.  How  did  the  Government 
propose  to  meet  this  difficulty  ?  He  be- 
lieved the  day  was  not  far  distant  when 
they  would  have  a  Mahometan  sitting  in 
the  House,  and  that  at  the  instance  and 
recommendation  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  understand  the 
bon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  to  ask  me, 
what  is  to  happen  if  the  House  sits  on  a 
Saturday,  and  requires  the  attendance  of 
any  Jewish  Member  of  this  House  ?  I  be- 
lieve the  usual  course  is,  supposing  there 
is  a  call  of  tbe  House,  and  a  Member  does 
not  attend,  that  he  is  taken  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms,  and  after- 
wards discharged  on  the  payment  of  his 
fees.  I  think  if  it  should  so  happen  that 
there  should  be  a  call  of  the  House  on  a 
Saturday  —  [Colonel  Sibthorp  :  Friday 
night.] — I  say  I  think  I  can  answer  for  it 
that  Members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion 
would  be  very  well  content  to  pay  the  pen- 
alty. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

ADJOURNMENT-  IRELAND-  COMMERCIAL 
DISTRESS— NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  moved  that  the 
House  at  its  rising  do  adjourn  to  Thurs- 
day, the  3rd  of  February  next.  He  be- 
lieved nothing  required  at  present  that 
there  should  be  an  earlier  meeting  of  the 
House,  and  as  he  believed  the  time  named 
for  adjournment  was  approved  of  by  the 
House  generally,  he  begged  to  move  ac- 
cordingly. 
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cessary  the  poor  man's  only  capital  should 
ho  employed,  as  that  was  the  only  means 
he  had  of  supplying  the  wants  of  his 
family.  When  the  labourer  was  employed, 
all  classes  were  benefited.  They  might 
have  arrested  difficulties  in  one  quarter, 
hut  they  would  find  that  the  pressure  on 
the  industrious  classes  was  becoming  every 
day  more  intense.  lie  would  not  enter 
upon  the  large  field  of  the  causes  of  our 
embarrassments.  He  would  not  force  a 
debate  on  the  Ilouse,  as  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  absent  whom  he  should  wish  to 
be  present  when  he  made  his  observations. 
He  would,  however,  just  say,  that  though 
he  granted  railway  speculation  had  been 
carried  to  an  improvident  extent,  yet  he 
by  no  means  agreed  with  those  who  assert- 
ed that  this  speculation  had  caused  the 
late  panic  in  the  commercial  world.  While 
he  admitted  the  evil  of  improvident  specu- 
lation, he  yet  declared  that  had  our  mone- 
tary system  been  sound,  the  whole  result 
of  this  over-speculation  would  have  fallen 
on  individuals,  and  would  not  have  created 
that  disarrangement  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem which  had  occurred,  and  which  was 
attributed  to  railway  speculation.  But  if 
over-speculation  caused  distress,  what  did 
they  think  would  be  the  result  of  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  railway  uudcrtakings  ?  Did 
Government  really  think  they  had  done 
good  by  throwing  so  many  thousand  rail- 
way labourers  out  of  work  ?  It  might  be 
said  that  Parliament  could  not  remedy  this 
state  of  things.  He  denied  it.  He  assert- 
ed that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  provide  a  remedy.  It  was  to  Parlia- 
ment that  tlie  people  must  come  for  a 
remedy  under  such  circumstances,  for  the 
relief  of  the  pressure  which  prevailed.  If 
the  House  added  insult  to  injury  by  refus- 
ing to  interfere,  they  would  do  much  to 
bring  tlicir  legislative  functions  into  con- 
tempt with  the  people.  He  would  allude 
shortly  to  the  state  of  distress  which  was 
rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  country 
— more  especially  from  the  stoppage  of 
railway  works.  It  was  not  only  the  la- 
bourer who  suffered  from  being  deprived  of 
work — the  small  tradesman  who  supplied 
the  wants  of  the  labourer  also  suffered. 
The  evil  did  not  stop  here.  Those  traders 
who  had  calculated  their  incomes  on  the 
previous  half  year,  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
income-tax  on  that  amount,  though  they 
actually  sustained  loss.  This,  he  could 
tell  the  Government,  would  soon  be  felt  in 
the  country.  He  would  also  point  out 
another    circumstance    which   had    come 


within  his  own  knowledge.  Considerable 
orders  had  come  from  America,  and  many 
more  were  coming.  A  merchant  largely 
engaged  in  the  American  trade  had  told 
him  that  he  had  suspended  the  execution 
of  the  orders  he  had  received,  because  the 
same  distress  which  prevailed  in  our  money 
market,  and  which  had  produced  here 
such  disastrous  effects,  was  manifesting 
itself  in  the  American  money  market. 
The  Americans  were  taking  the  same 
steps  that  we  were  to  keep  the  gold  in 
their  hands;  and  this  struggle  must  ineyit- 
ably  produce  a  baneful  action  in  our  own 
market.  This  was  another  reason  why 
Government  ought  not  to  adjourn  Parlia- 
ment until  they  had  done  something  to  set 
the  Bank  of  England  free  from  the  shackles 
which  the  Act  of  1844  imposed  on  it. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  he  desired  it  should  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  that  at  least  one  Member  dis- 
approved of  the  lengthened  adjournment 
proposed  by  the  noble  Lord.  He,  there- 
fore, proposed,  as  an  Amendment,  to  leave 
out  the  words  **  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary,** for  the  pui'pose  of  inserting  the 
"13th  of  January.** 

Mr.  C.  N.  NE  WDEGATE  seconded  the 
Amendment.  He  must  corroborate  the 
statement  of  his  Colleague  as  to  the  de- 
pression of  trade  and  the  distress  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  warned  the 
Government  that  the  distress  was  increas- 
ing with  fearful  rapidity. 

Mr.  M  on  sell,  though  not  prepared 
to  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, could  not  allow  the  question  to  pass 
without  calling  their  attention  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  able-bodied  destitute  poor  of 
Ireland.  He  thought  he  should  best  dis- 
charge his  duty,  not  by  supporting  the 
Amendment,  but  by  urging  upon  the  Go- 
vernment the  absolute  necessity  of  consid- 
ering the  condition  of  those  unfortunate 
persons  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  February — of  bringing  forward  mea- 
sures at  that  time  to  place  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labour  upon  a  better  footing 
than  at  present.  Unless  they  were  at  once 
prepared  so  as  to  be  ready  before  their 
next  meeting,  it  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  pass  them  in  time  to  alleviate  the 
distress  which  would  certaudy  take  place 
in  the  spring  and  summer.  As  an  Irish- 
man, he  never  could  hesitate  to  express 
the  gratitude  he  felt  for  the  large  sums 
which  had  been  voted  for  the  aid  of  his 
unfortunate  countrymen  by  the  liberality  of 
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the  House;  but  all  that  money  had  been 
spent  rather  in  dealing  with  the  effects 
than  in  removing  the  causes  of  their  misery. 
Unless  measures  were  speedily  adopted  to 
check  the'  onward  course  of  the  people  to- 
wards pauperism,  and  to  change  their  so- 
cial condition,  the  whole  of  them  would 
sink  into  misery  and  ruin.  Every  day  re- 
duced those  who  before  had  been  in  com- 
parative comfort  to  the  class  of  those  who 
were  most  wretchedly  circumstanced;  and 
the  nimiber  of  those  able  to  pay  rates  was 
decreasing  gradually,  but  certainly,  week 
after  week;  so  that  it  was  evident  Ireland 
could  not  but  fall  into  the  depths  of  misery 
if  some  measures  were  not  adopted  to 
check  these  evils. 

Mr.  SCROPE  expressed  his  regret  that 
the  Government  had  not  passed  a  short 
measure  providing  for  the  employment  of 
able-bodied  poor  in  productive  labour,  es- 
pecially in  the  cultivation  of  tbe  land.  It 
would  have  had  a  most  advantageous  ope- 
ration if  some  system  of  parochial  produc- 
tive labour  had  been  found,  instead  of  un- 
productive and  profitless  public  works,  or 
mere  soup  distribution,  and  other  eleemo- 
synary relief.  There  was  an  enormous 
amount  of  waste  labour  and  waste  land  in 
Ireland;  and  it  was  ridiculous  to  expend 
millions  in  maintaining  the  poor  in  idle- 
ness in  workhouses,  when  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  would  return  remunerating  pro- 
fit for  any  labour  employed  upon  it.  The 
want  of  employment  in  Ireland  drove  the 
people,  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  to  this 
country,  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  our  own  people,  and  burdening  the  poor- 
rates.  There  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  landlords  to  clear  their  estates, 
and  get  rid  of  their  small  tenantry,  who  of 
course  could  only  come  over  here,  being 
offered  a  few  shillings  a  head  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  winter  an  extraordinary  immi- 
gration was  to  be  expected,  and  would  evi- 
dently prove  extremely  oppressive.  There 
was  a  positive  premium  upon  the  practice 
of  **  clearance,  *  and  there  were  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  poorer  tenantry 
in  Ireland.  He  urged  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  some  compulsory 
measure  for  the  employment  of  labour  in 
Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  rose  to  ask  the 
Government  respecting  their  proceedings 
upon  a  Motion  which  he  had  made  last- 
Session  upon  colonisation,  as  regarded  the 
Irish  poor.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the 
House  should  be  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  information  the  Goyeniment  could  af- 


ford respecting  colonisation,  as  it  had  an 
especial  bearing  upon,  and  reference  to, 
the  state  of  Ireland.  To  the  Motion  he 
made  upon  the  question,  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  and  the  House  assent- 
ed; but  the  noble  Lord  said  he  would  not 
recommend  Her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission, but  would,  by  means  of  repoi*t8 
from  the  various  Governors  of  the  British 
colonies,  obtain  all  the  information  sought 
for.  Assuming  that  such  instructions  had 
been  sent  out  to  the  colonial  Governors,  he 
had  now  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether 
any  and  what  information  had  been  re- 
ceived upon  this  subject,  and  whether  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
those  report  to  place  before  the  House  at 
an  early  period  ? 

Mr.  HINDLEY  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations,  as  his  constituents  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  respecting  the  state  of  the 
commercial  affairs  of  this  country;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  when  hon.  Members  re- 
turned to  their  constituents,  the  first  ques- 
tion that  they  would  put  to  them  would 
be,  what  Parliament  had  done  to  mitigate 
this  distress,  and  how  they  had  attempted 
to  meet  the  emergency  which  had  arisen  ? 
To  such  questions  all  hon.  Members  could 
say  was,  that  they  had  been  called  together 
for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  that  as  the  steps  had  not  been 
taken  by  the  Government  which  it  must  be 
presumed  they  intended  to  take,  such  in- 
demnity had  not  been  asked  or  needed.  He 
must  say — and  he  made  the  remark  in  no 
unfriendly  spirit — that  he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  blame  for  not  having  acted 
with  more  stringency  and  energy  upon  the 
question  of  raUways.  Let  them  call  to 
mind  the  position  in  which  the  House  was 
in  1845.  Parliament  passed  Railway  Bills 
in  that  year,  authorising  the  raising  of 
45,000,000^.  of  money;  in  1846.  they 
passed  Bills  authorising  the  raising  of 
132,000,000?.  of  money;  and  last  Session 
for40,000,000^,  making  somewhere  about 
215,000,000/.  of  money  to  be  raised  in  a 
few  years.  Could  any  man  in  his  senses 
think  this  was  a  wise  or  proper  proceeding? 
and  yet  it  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
and  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Did  the  noble  Lord  or  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  think  that  the  people 
of  England  could  subsist  by  travelling  on 
railways,  which  could  only  be  made  out  of 
the  surplus  of  the  savings  of  the  people, 
and  the  capital  raised  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  ?   A  great  cause  of  the  disasters 
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Among  tbe  trading  oommunity  had  been 
that  mercantile  men,  when  they  wanted 
money,  found  the  railway  companies  com- 
petitors with  them  in  the  money  market, 
thus  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  and  in- 
creasing the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money. 
He  wished  the  Gorernment  to  consider 
whether  or  no  they  could  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  leading  railway  companies 
towards  an  enactment  by  which  directors 
of  railways  would  not  be  allowed  to  make 
calls  upon  the  shareholders  unless  with  the 
consent  of  two- thirds  of  the  body,  and  that 
they  should  not,  for  six  months,  be  allowed 
to  raise  money  at  more  than  five  per  cent 
interest?  Many  people  were  of  opinion 
that  this  new  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  com- 
mercial distress  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  Government  from  re- 
sponsibility, and  shelving  discussion  in  Par- 
liament upon  those  matters.  He  was  not 
inclined  to  think  so  harshly;  but  must,  at 
the  same  time,  observe  that  the  objects  of 
the  Committee  were  much  too  onerous, 
and  the  boundaries  of  their  investigation 
too  wide,  and  even  indistinct,  to  afford 
much  probability  of  their  coming  to  any 
practical  conclusion,  or  of  much  solid  ad- 
vantage being  derived  from  their  labours. 
He  disagreed  with  most  hon.  Members  who 
found  fault  with  the  Bank  Charter  Act; 
for  whereas  they  thought  it  was  blame- 
able  for  its  want  of  accommodation  in  sea- 
sons of  distress,  he  thought  it  was  chiefly 
reprehensible  for  its  giving  no  warning  in 
seasons  of  prosperity.  They  were  a  spi- 
rited, enthusiastic,  enterprising,  and  ener- 
getic people;  and  some  still  small  voice  to 
whisper  in  their  ears  was  most  necessary 
at  periods  when  the  nation  was  buoyed  up 
with  the  prospect  of  sudden  wealth — 

"  Oh,  if  Fortune  fill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale 
Take  half  thy  canvass  in." 

Ho  thought  the  Times  newspaper  demand- 
ed the  gratitude  of  the  public,  for  its  exer- 
tions in  repressing  railway  speculation.  He 
blamed  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  undue 
stimulus  it  had  given  by  suddenly  lowering 
the  interest  of  money,  and  again  in  raising 
it  to  an  excessive  height. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  wished  to  make  a 
remark  respecting  the  business  of  the  Ses- 
sion. In  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him, 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment said,  he  did  not  expect  he  should  be 
able  to  introduce  any  measure  with  re- 
ference to  the  Navigation  Lawi  (alluded  to 


in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne)  at  an  early 
period  after  the  recess.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
heard  that  answer  with  very  great  regret. 
He  was  not  surprised  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  find  some  difficulty  in  bringing  un- 
der the  notice  of  the  House  at  an  early  pe- 
riod all  his  measures;  but  he  apprehended 
that  if  there  was  any  one  subject  more  than 
another  which  all  classes  were  desirous  at 
seeing  definitively  settled,  one  way  or  the 
other,  during  the  present  Session,  it  was 
the  Navigation  Laws.  The  subject  was 
ripe  for  discussion,  and  much  useful  infor- 
mation had  been  elicited  regarding  it  by 
the  Committee  of  last  Session.  It  would 
be  highly  satisfactory  if  the  noble  Lord 
would,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  after 
the  recess — early  enough,  at  all  events,  to 
give  full  time  for  discussion  and  delibera- 
tion to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  before 
the  close  of  the  Session — bring  forward 
this  question,  so  that  the  commercial  and 
shipping  interests  might  not  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  suspense  injurious  to  their  own  in- 
terests and  to  the  country  generally. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  Parlia- 
ment had  been  called  together  at  an  un- 
usually early  period — it  would  seem  as  if 
they  met  merely  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
journing— for  what  had  they  done  ?  And 
again  he  would  ask  them  why  should  they 
now  adjourn  ?  They  had  passed  a  Coercion 
Bill  for  Ireland;  but  the  Government  did 
not  wish  Parliament  to  sit  to  see  its  work- 
ing, and,  if  found  inoperative  or  inefficient, 
murders  and  crime  might  go  on  as  usual. 
Surely  there  ought  to  be  some  reason  as- 
signed for  their  being  called  together.  He 
believed  the  fact  was,  the  Government  felt 
themselves  in  a  most  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion— they  felt  themselves  unequal  to  their 
duties,  and  they  wished  to  shelve  upon  Par- 
liament that  responsibility  which  ought  to 
attach  to  themselves.  They  found  them- 
selves in  a  dilemma,  and  they  called  upon 
the  House  to  extricate  them.  And  what 
was  the  cause  of  their  adjournment  ?  Where 
would  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  tho 
Government  be  during  the  recess  ?  Pro- 
bably hunting,  or  shooting,  or  dancing. 
There  was  a  Member  of  the  Government 
absent  in  another  country.  What  was  ho 
doing?  Was  he  on  public  business  or  on 
a  pleasure  excursion  ?  Was  he  living  on 
his  own  fortune,  or  receiving  the  public 
money  ?  How  long  was  he  to  be  absent, 
and  what  was  he  doing,  or  what  did  he  in- 
tend to  do  ?  He  supposed  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  this  sudden  adjournment  was 
the  aniiety  of  the  Government  to  escape 
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from  those  questions  which  hon.  Members 
might,  from  time  to  time,  think  iit  to  put 
to  them.  But  the  question  the  English 
people  would  ask  was,  what  had  Parlia- 
ment, what  had  the  GoTernment,  done  to 
relieve  the  distress  under  which  the  coun- 
try now  suffered  ?  What  had  been  done 
to  mitigate  those  sufferings  in  the  commer- 
cial world  which  were  so  keenly  felt? 
What  had  been  done  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  unemployed  operatives  T 
The  answer  was,  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed.  The  country  would  feel  very 
proud  to  hear  that  the  Qovernment  had 
determined  to  relieve  its  sufferings  with  a 
blue  book,  which  would  be  produced  when 
those  sufferings  had  terminated  fatally, 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  physi- 
cian, who  had  his  medicine  compounded 
just  when  the  patient  was  dead.  If  the 
present  Government  was  as  weak,  incapa- 
ble, and  irresolute  as  it  seemed  to  be,  they 
had  better  quit  office  than  ruin  the  coun- 
try. Let  them  have  another  body  of  men 
who  would,  at  all  events,  strive  to  do  busi- 
ness, and  not  call  the  representatives  of 
ths  people  together  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  extricating  them  from  the  position  in 
which  their  imbecility  and  imprudence  had 
placed  them. 

Sir  LUCIUS  O'BRIEN  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  distress- 
ed state  of  Ireland,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  western  part  of  it,  with  which  he 
was  more  immediately  connected.  He 
would  never  cease  to  bear  testimony  to  all 
that  had  been  done  for  Ireland  by  this 
country  during  the  last  year ;  and  he  re- 
gretted to  have  heard  some  of  the  lan- 
guage that  had  been  used  in  that  House 
on  the  subject.  But  it  was  right  that  the 
House  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  gentry  of  Ire- 
land had  to  contend.  They  were  surround- 
ed by  starving  multitudes  whom  it  was  im- 
possible for  them,  by  any  effort,  to  provide 
with  sustenance;  and  he  greatly  feared  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  any  exertion 
they  could  make  would  be  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  the  people  alive;  and  that 
the  task  would  thus  again  fall  on  that 
House  of  saving  the  people  from  starva- 
tion. He  was  of  opinion  that  Parliament 
had  taken  the  proper  course  in  passing  the 
Bill  for  the  suppression  of  crime  and  out- 
rage in  Ireland,  in  the  first  instance;  but 
he  hoped  that  after  the  recess  they  would 
lose  no  time  in  considering  other  measures 
for  the  relief  of  that  country.  Considering 
that  the  crop  on  which  depended  the  whole 


support  of  the  people  had  been  altogether 
destroyed,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  great 
distress  which  prevailed  last  year  should 
have  existed.  The  efforts  made  by  Parlia^ 
ment  had  no  doubt  the  effect  of  saving  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  people;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  one  consequence  of 
these  efforts  was,  that  the  people  were 
taken  away  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  that  there  was  necessarily  a  great 
diminution  in  the  crops  for  the  present 
year,  and  a  proportionate  want  of  the  meant 
of  support.  He  was  glad,  however,  to  be 
able  to  say  that  he  saw  the  prospect  of  a 
much  more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  soil 
next  year. 

Mb.  HERRIES  hoped  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  press  his  Amendment. 
No  hon.  Member  could  hesitate  to  sacrifice 
his  own  personal  convenience  to  the  public 
interest,  if  it  were  shown  that  it  really 
would  conduce  to  the  public  interest  that 
that  House  should  meet  at  an  earlier  pe« 
riod  than  that  proposed;  but  on  this  sub- 
ject he  was  quite  willing  to  give  his  confi- 
dence to  the  Government,  for  they  would 
not  have  fixed  the  dav  they  had,  unless 
they  believed  it  would  be  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  public  interest.  He  hoped 
that  the  statements  that  had  fallen  from 
the  two  hon.  Members  for  North  Warwick 
concerning  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  in  those  districts 
with  which  they  were  best  acquainted, 
would  not  be  lost  upon  the  House.  The 
attention  of  the  House  had  been  much 
called  to  the  distress  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land; but  little  attention — he  regretted  to 
say  too  little — had  been  bestowed  during 
the  present  short  Session  on  the  embar- 
rassment under  which  the  manufacturers 
were  now  labouring,  and  the  depression  of 
the  operatives  in  those  districts.  It  had 
been  stated,  upon  authority  which  he  sup- 
posed was  correct,  that  two-fifths  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts were  at  present  out  of  employment; 
that  of  the  remainder  a  portion  only  were 
in  full  employ;  and  that  a  large  number  of 
factories  and  mills  were  working  short 
time,  and  no  inconsiderable  number  work- 
ing not  at  all.  If  to  these  things  were 
added  the  fact  that  merchants  abroad  were 
purchasing  cotton  at  a  lower  price  than  our 
merchants,  and  carrying  away  to  foreign 
countries  produce  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  our  own  operatives,  it  proved 
that  the  most  anxious  deliberation,  not 
only  of  the  Government,  but  of  Parliament 
itself,  was  required;  and  he  trusted  that 
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the  subject  would  be  brought  under  consid- 
eration at  an  early  period.  Another  topic 
of  great  interest  in  the  country  was  the 
present  state  of  the  country. and  the  law 
of  banking.  He  did  not  intend  to  say 
a  word  now  that  could  by  possibility  lead 
to  a  discussion;  but  the  subject  had  been 
pressed  upon  his  attention  from  various 
quarters,  and  he  had  had  that  very  day 
a  petition  committed  to  his  care,  which, 
owing  to  an  accident,  he  had  not  been 
able  to  present,  signed  by  132  highly  re- 
spectable firms  in  Liverpool,  praying  some 
remedial  measure  to  what  they  conceived 
was  the  obstructive  character  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act.  He,  therefore,  hoped  to  be 
able  to  bring  forward  the  subject  on  one  of 
the  earliest  days  after  the  reassembling  of 
Parliament.  Hitherto  he  had  yielded,  as 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  do,  to  the  wish  of  the 
House,  that  the  Bill  relating  to  crimes  and 
outrages  in  Ireland  should  have  precedence 
of  all  other  subjects;  but  he  now  hoped  for 
the  assistance  of  the  Government  to  enable 
him  to  bring  forward  the  subjects  to  which 
he  had  alluded  as  speedily  as  possible  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  wish  to  address 
myself  in  the  first  place  to  some  observa- 
tions which  fell  from  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Clare,  relative  to  the  distress 
which  exists  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  the  exertions  which  have  been  made 
by  gentlemen  of  property  to  alleviate  that 
distress.  I  cannot  contradict  the  first  part 
of  his  statement,  as  to  the  distress;  but,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  with  reference  to  the 
second  part,  that  all  the  accounts  I  have 
received  show  me  that  great  exertions  are 
made  by  gentlemen  possessing  property 
to  alleviate  that  distress,  and  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  people.  The  applications 
under  the  Land  Improvement  Act  show  | 
that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
those  who  possess  property  in  Ireland  to 
give  employment,  and  thereby  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  distress  of  last  year. 
But  when  the  hon.  Baronet  goes  on  to  ex- 
press his  hope  and  expectation  that  relief 
will  be  given  by  Parliament,  I  must  say, 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  think  it  will  be 
necessary  we  should  have  proofs  that  every 
possible  exertion  has  been  made  in  the  dif- 
ferent unions  of  Ireland,  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect the  law  passed  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  for  the  better  relief  of  the 
poor.  I  do  not  at  all  regret  the  mea- 
sures of  last  year;  but,  at  the  time  they 
gave  reHef,  they  were  a  serious  burden  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  under  the  dis- 


astrous circumstances  of  the  high  price  of 
provisions  and  the  commercial  distress.     I 
do  not  say  that  this  should  be  a  reason 
why  we  should  not  in  any  extreme  case 
afford  assistance  to  distress  in  Ireland;  but 
I  beg  at  the  same  time  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Baronet,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  representing  Irish  towns 
and  counties,  to  the  statements  that  have 
been  made,  and,  as  I  believe,  very  truly 
made,    by  the  hon.   Members  for  North 
Warwickshire,  of  the  dreadful  state  of  dis- 
tress  arising  from  want   of  employment 
which  prevails  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  this  country.     As  no  one  asks, 
and  no  one  probably  will  ask,  that  persons 
in  constant  employ  should  be  sustained  by 
grants  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Eng- 
land, so  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  re- 
lief from  the  Imperial  Treasury  should  be 
granted  for  Ireland  until  all  the  means  un- 
der the  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  have 
been  duly  used.     With  respect  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the   right   hon.   Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down,  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  he  does  not  approve  of  the  Motion  for 
a  shorter  period  of  adjournment.     I  think 
the  better  course   is   an   adjournment  to 
February.     With  reference  to  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  currency,   when  that  Motion 
shall  come  on,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  be  prepared  to  state  their  views  to  the 
House;  and  until  then  I  rest  in  confidence, 
that   although  we  may  happen  to   differ 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1844,  we 
shall  not  differ  from  him  in  this  respect — 
that  he  is  as  desirous  as  we  ourselves  of 
the   convertibility  of  that   portion  of  our 
currency  which  is  in  paper  into  gold,  and 
that  he  will  not  give  the  countenance  of 
his  high  authority  to  those  opinions  which 
are  propounded  by  some  Gentlemen  from 
Birmingham — opinions  which  I  believe  to 
be  injurious,   not  only  to  the  prosperity, 
but  to  the  character  and  good  faith  of  the 
empire.     The   right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  has 
asked  a  question  with  regard  to  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  measures  by  the  Govern- 
ment relative  to  the  Navigation  Laws.     I 
certainly  hesitated  to  make   any  promise 
that  that  measure  should  be  brought  for- 
ward immediately  after  the  recess;  and  I  beg 
him  to  consider — as  a  fact  within  his  own 
knowledge — that  the   proportion  of  time 
allotted  to   the  Government   for  bringing 
forward  those  measures  which  they  think 
necessary  should  be  adopted  by  Farlia- 
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'ment  only  consists  of  eight  days  in  the 
month;  and  it  was  only  this  evening  that 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Stamford  ap- 
pealed to  the  Government  that  one  of  those 
days  should  be  given  to  the  discussion  of 
his  Motion.  Owing  to  the  very  short  time 
allotted  for  the  proposal  and  debate  of  Go- 
vernment measures,  I  was  unwilling  to 
pledge  myself  to  bring  forward  this  mea- 
sure early  in  the  Session.  Until  we  have 
all  the  returns  of  the  revenue  before  us,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  how  early  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  this  question  before  Par- 
liament; and  I  must,  therefore,  reserve  the 
period  of  its  introduction  lo  the  discretion 
of  the  Government.  But  I  am  ready  to 
say  that  the  question  shall  be  brought  for- 
ward at  such  a  time  as  to  give  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  consideration  of  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  it.  We  likewise  wish, 
immediately  after  the  recess,  to  bring  for- 
ward some  of  the  Irish  measures  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  An  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  after  we  had  passed  the  measure  for  the 
prevention  of  offences  in  Ireland,  he  doubted 
whether  we  should  proceed  with  any  others. 
I  think  the  hon.  Geiitleman  may  spare 
himself  any  anxiety  on  that  subject.  My 
noble  Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land has  given  his  best  consideration  to  the 
state  of  Ireland ;  and  the  result  of  that 
consideration  will  not  rest  in  empty  decla- 
mations or  words,  and  he  is  prepared  to 
act  with  that  vigour  and  energy  which  be- 
long to  his  character  in  carrying  the  law 
into  effect.  Let  me  add,  that  I  think  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  frustrated  in  their  at- 
tempts; and  I  shall  be  prepared  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  this  country  to  give 
every  support  to  my  noble  Friend  in  his 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  those  of- 
fences which  have  recently  taken  place  in 
Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Falkirk  asked  a  question  with  respect  to 
emigration.  I  can  only  say  in  reply,  that  the 
papers  will  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House;  and  if  the  noble  Lord  had  spoken 
a  day  or  two  sooner,  they  could  have  been 
laid  on  the  table,  I  believe,  this  evening. 
In  some  places,  especially  in  Canada,  great 
prejudice  has  been  excited  against  emigra- 
tion, iu  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
condition  in  which  certain  emigrants  from 
Ireland  arrived  there,  and  the  mortality 
that  has  taken  place.  We  shall,  however, 
lay  on  the  table  all  the  information  on  the 
subject  which  we  possess.  In  conclusion 
I  can  only  say,  that  seeing  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  the  subject,  I  hope  the  hon. 
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Gentleman  will  not  press  his  Motion,  for  an 
earlier  adjournment. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  there  was  a  sub- 
ject of  some  importance  to  Ireland  which 
he  wished  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  country.  When 
the  Parliament  passed  the  Poor  Law  Bill 
last  year,  it  was  decided  that  the  rating 
should  take  place  generally  in  electoral 
divisions,  and  not  in  unions,  except  In 
cases  where  the  boards  of  guardians  were 
unanimous  on  the  subject.  It  was  so 
very  seldom  that  the  boards  were  unani- 
mous, that  he  believed  there  was  only 
one  case  where  a  union  rating  had  been 
made  with  consent  of  the  board.  But  it 
happened  in  some  cases  that  the  boards  of 
guardians  had  been  dismissed,  and  paid 
guardians  appointed.  These  paid  guar- 
dians, being  only  two  in  number,  had  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion, and  rating  the  union.  This,  how- 
ever, he  considered  an  evasion  of  the  law, 
and  he  therefore  brought  the  matter  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Sir  B.  HALL  rose  to  ask  a  question  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary. 
His  noble  Friend  had  stated  that  no  further 
sum  would  be  granted  for  the  relief  of 
Irish  distress  until  they  saw  the  poor-law 
carried  into  full  effect  in  that  country. 
Now,  a  report  had  been  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House,  showing  the  contributions 
made  in  England  and  Ireland  respectively 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  average  amount  over 
England  last  year  was  Is,  7^d.  in  the 
pound,  and  that  in  Ireland  it  was  S\d.  in 
the  pound;  and  this  amount  was  rendered 
in  Ireland  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1847. 
He  hoped,  as  the  subject  of  Ireland  did 
form  a  'prominent  part  of  their  delibera- 
tions, when  they  met  again  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary 
would  have  a  similar  return  made  up  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1848.  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  spoken  of  the  distress  ex- 
isting in  Ireland,  and  he  could  assure 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  that  the  English 
Members  were  willing  and  anxious  to  grant 
what  they  could  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  must  look  to  the  position  of  their  own 
constituents.  With  regard  to  the  metrop- 
olis, there  was  one  of  the  parishes  which  he 
represented — probably  the  richest  parish 
or  district  in  the  world — he  meant  the  pa- 
rish of  Marylebone,  where,  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men drove  though  it,  they  would  see  no- 
thing but  wealth  ;  yet  in  that  parish,  out 
of  a  population  of  140,000,  1  out  of  every 
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17  in  the  population  were  in  the  receipt  of 
parochial  aid  ;  and  there  was  another  pa- 
rish where  27,000  persons  were  receiying 
parochial  aid,  while  of  these,  exactly  ten 
per  cent,  or  2,700,  were  Irish.  He  there- 
fore trusted  that  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  would  see  that  English  Members 
had  duties  to  perform  towards  those  whom 
they  represented ;  and  they  might  rest  as- 
sured that  they  would  be  ready  to  grant 
the  Irish  all  reasonable  and  proper  assist- 
ance after  they  had  discharged  the  duties 
proper  to  their  own  constituents. 

Mr.  GRATTAN  said,  that  the  compa- 
rison between  the  burden  of  the  poor-rate 
in  England  and  Ireland  was  scarcely  fair, 
considering  that  so  much  money  was  car- 
ried out  of  Ireland  by  the  absentee  land- 
lords in  this  country.  If  they  sent  back 
the  money  taken  away  by  the  rich  pro- 
prietors, the  Irish  would  be  as  able  to  pay 
poor-rates  as  the  English  were;  but  softer 
taking  away  the  rich  proprietor,  and  ex- 
hausting the  poor  proprietor  who  remained, 
it  was  rather  unfair  to  taunt  Ireland  with 
paying  only  Sd,  in  the  pound,  while  Eng- 
land paid  Is.  7d.  If  they  did  not  take  care 
of  the  operation  of  the  out-door  reRef 
clause  in  the  Poor  Law  Bill,  the  Irish  resi- 
dent proprietors  would  be  brought  to  pov- 
erty and  distress,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  they  would  come  over  to  England 
as  the  French  refugees  did  after  the 
Revolution,  and  they  should  have  to  give 
them  a  shilling  a  day  to  maintain  them. 
The  passing  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
and  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bills  would 
go  far  of  themselves  to  pacify  Ireland.  He 
advised  the  Government,  however,  to  put 
entirely  out  of  their  minds  any  speeches  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone. 

Sir  G.  grey,  in  reference  to  the  re- 
mark of  the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone, 
begged  to  say  that  a  paper  had  been  print- 
ed, and  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers in  two  or  three  days,  showing  what 
had  been  the  amount  of  rates  collected  in 
Ireland  in  every  month  of  the  present  year 
up  to  the  latest  period.  With  reference 
to  the  question  put  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Portarlington,  he  had  to  say 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  such  case 
as  that  which  had  been  referred  to.  He 
was  quite  sure  that  no  general  system  of 
union  rating  had  been  adopted,  and  that  if 
any  paid  board  of  guardians  had  thought 
it  their  duty  to  adopt  that  course,  they 
must  have  done  so  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissoners  upon  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  circumitances  of  the  case. 
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Mb.  DBERING,  with  reference  to  the 
remarks  which  had  been  made  respecting 
the  different  ratings  for  the  poor  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  begged  to  say  that  in  the 
twenty-seven  parishes  which  constituted 
the  borough  he  represented  (Aylesbury), 
the  average  poor-rate  was  6«.  in  the  pound. 
He  was  quite  certain  it  was  as  high  as 
6s.  6d.  in  his  own  parish.  When  Irish 
Gentlemen  were  rated  to  that  extent,  it 
would  be  time  enough  for  them  to  come 
over  and  ask  his  constituents  to  contribute 
to  their  relief. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  that  as  he  had 
gathered  that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the 
House  that  he  should  press  his  Amend- 
ment, he  should  ask  leave  to  withdraw  it. 

Amendment  withdrawn,  and  the  Motion 
for  the  Adjournment  of  the  House  till  the 
3rd  of  February  was  agreed  to. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  AN  INNOCENT 
MAN. 

Mr.  EWART  begged  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  It  ap- 
peared that  a  person  named  Thomas 
Drewery  had  been  tried  at  the  Wakefield 
sessions  in  December,  1845,  on  a  charge 
of  horse-stealing.  Unfortunately  he  was 
too  poor  to  defend  himself;  and  having  at- 
tempted to  prove  an  alibi,  he  failed,  and 
was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transporta- 
tion. Application  was  subsequently  made 
to  the  Home  Office  in  his  behalf,  and  an 
alibi  offered  to  be  proved  on  the  strongest 
testimony;  but  it  was  stated  that  to  acquit 
a  prisoner  in  this  way  was  altogether  with- 
out precedent,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  sentence  remained  unrevoked,  and 
after  being  confined  two  years  in  Penton- 
ville  prison  he  was  sent  out  in  May  last  to 
Van  Dicmen's  Land.  Since  his  departure 
a  criminal  named  John  Webster  had  con- 
fessed that  it  was  he  who  had  stolen  the 
horse  for  which  Thomas  Drewery  had  been 
transported,  and  that  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  horse  he  had  used  the  name  of  Thomas 
Drewery.  There  was  now  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  the  whole  circum- 
stance having  been  fully  investigated.  The 
man  Drewery  was,  however,  still  a  prisoner 
in  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  though  a  totally 
innocent  man.  The  question  he  had  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was,  whether 
he  had  received  any  information  of  the 
case  at  the  Home  Office,  and  if  so,  what 
measures  he  intended  to  take  in  conse- 
quence of  that  information? 

SiA  G.  GREY  replied,  that  the  case  re- 
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ferred  to  had  been  brought  under  his  at- 
tention by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Hull  (Mr.  Baines).  It  was  quite  cor- 
rect that  Drewerj  had  been  tried  at  the 
Wakefield  sessions  in  December,  1845, 
charged  with  the  crime  of  horse-stealing, 
and  that  evidence  was  now  offered  to  show 
that  he  was  not  guilty.  At  the  same  time 
he  cautioned  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  E  wart) 
against  prejudging  the  question,  and  as- 
suming all  at  once  that  the  statement  of 
the  convict  Webster  was  true.  Statements 
of  this  kind  were  not  at  all  of  unfrequent 
occurrence.  At  the  same  time  he  admitted 
that  there  were  circumstances  which  gave 
an  appearance  of  probability  that  the  state- 
ment was  true;  and,  at  all  events,  quite 
sufficient  to  call,  not  for  an  immediate  par- 
don, but  for  such  an  inquiry  as  would  es- 
tablish the  truth.  The  facts  of  the  case, 
however,  had  not  been  quite  correctly 
Btated.  The  man  was  charged  with  horse- 
stealing, and  two  witnesses  most  distinctly 
swore  to  his  identity,  and  to  his  connexion 
with  the  offence.  The  evidence,  it  ap- 
peared, was  given  in  a  manner  that  quite 
satisfied  the  jury  of  his  guilt,  and  he  was 
accordingly  found  guilty.  Subsequently  a 
statement  was  communicated  to  the  Home 
Office  on  the  declaration  of  three  persons, 
who  offered  to  prove  an  alibi  in  favour  of 
the  prisoner.  It  turned  out,  however,  that 
one  of  these  persons  had  been  in  court  at 
the  time  of  the  trial;  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, though  there  was  no  positive  rule 
that  no  evidence  could  bo  received  at  the 
Home  Office  after  a  verdict,  the  evidence 
produced  must  be  received  with  great  cau- 
tion. He  might  state  that  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  was  entirely  approved  of  by  Mr. 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  sessions.  How- 
ever, as  he  had  already  stated,  the  whole 
subject  was  receiving  the  fullest  considera- 
tion, and  proper  inquiries  were  making  as 
to  what  credence  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
statements  of  the  parties  who  had  come 
forward,  lie  might  state,  in  conclusion, 
that  Drewery  went  out  to  the  colony  on  a 
free  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  should 
remain  there,  and  not  return  to  this  coun- 
try. 

THE  RIVER  PLATE. 
Mr.  EWART  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  had  relation  to  a  point  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  this  country.  They  had  been  informed 
by  the  noble  Lord  a  few  nights  ago,  that 
an  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the 


purpose  of  bringing  to  a  conclasion  those 
nostilities  which  had  so  long  prevailed  in 
the  River  Plate,  and  which  had  beeQ  so 
prejudicial  to  British  commerce.  The 
question  he  had  to  put  was,  whether  in 
that  arrangement  measures  had  been 
adopted  to  preserve  open  the  general  com- 
merce and  the  navigation,  not  only  of  the 
River  Plate,  but  of  its  tributaries,  the  Uru- 
guay and  Parana,  whose  waters  gave  fa- 
cility to  commerce  with  Montevideo,  Para- 
guay, Bolivia,  and  the  south  of  Brazil? 
He  was  anxious  to  have  an  answer  to  the 
question,  whether  any  measures  had  been 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
a  view  to  this  result,  as  the  interior  part  of 
this  vast  territory  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  British  commerce  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,his  hon. 
Friend  was  aware  that  what  was  strictly 
called  the  River  Plate  was  an  estuary  of 
the  sea,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  its  being  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  all  nations.  With  regard  to  the 
internal  rivers  discharging  themselves  into 
the  Plate,  such  as  the  Uruguay  and  the 
Parana,  they  were  subject  to  the  general 
law  of  nations,  which  his  hon.  Friend 
must  be  aware  assigned  the  dominion 
over  a  river  to  the  country  through  whose 
territory  that  river  flowed.  Consequent- 
ly, if  these  rivers  flowed  through  the 
State  of  Montevideo,  or  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
they  would  ba  subject  to  one  or  other  of 
them  ;  and  if  they  divided  those  two 
States,  then  each  State  was  entitled  to 
the  command  of  a  particular  portion  of 
those  rivers.  The  arrangement  which  had 
been  proposed  to  the  contending  parties, 
therefore,  had  no  bearing  upon  any  point 
relating  to  the  dominion  or  the  sovereignty 
of  the  internal  waters. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  his  question  pointed 
to  this — whether,  in  the  arrangements  re- 
garding the  lower  part  of  the  River  Plate, 
the  free  navigation  of  the  upper  waters, 
including  the  Uruguay  and  Parana,  had 
been  provided  for  ? 

Lord  PALMERSTON:  The  naviga- 
tion of  those  rivers  that  were  internal 
would  remain  subject  to  the  usual  law  of 
nations,  which  made  such  waters  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  the  States  through 
whose  territories  they  flowed. 

RATING  OF  STOCK-IN-TRADE. 
Sir  R.  INGLIS  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  the  intention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Stock-in- 
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Trade  Act,  with  a  view  to  a  consideration 
of  the  whole  question  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  had  stated  at  the  close 
of  last  Session  that  considerahlc  difficul- 
ties heset  the  whole  question  with  regard 
to  the  rating  of  stock-in-trade.  He  could 
not  say  that  those  difficulties  were  dimin- 
ished, and  though  the  question  was  an  im- 
portant one,  he  could  not,  in  the  meantime, 
hold  out  any  hope  that  a  measure  would  he 
introduced  on  the  subject. 

SHIPPING— OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 
Lord  G.  BENTINCK  would  seize  the 
present  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  return  for  which  he  had 
moved  on  the  23rd  of  November.     It  was 
a   return  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
British   steam-vessels  which   had  entered 
the  ports  of  this  country  from  Holland, 
Belgium,   and  France,  during  1846;    and 
also  the  number  of  men  by  whom  the  same 
were  manned.     With  respect  to  every  one 
of  these  matters,  the  officers  whose  duty 
it  was  to  make  up  the  returns  had  disobey- 
ed  the  orders   of  the    House.      He  was 
aware  that  this  arose  from  no  fault  of  the 
Government,    as   it   was    impossible   that 
Ministers    could   attend   to   the   drudgery 
of   such  details  as   a   strict  examination 
of  such  returns  would  render  necessary ; 
but  certainly  it  was  the  business  of  officers 
who  drew  up  returns  to  sec  that  they  were 
accurate.     The  fact,  however,   was,  that 
this  return  was  one  calculated  altogether 
to  deceive  the  House,  whether  it  regarded 
the  number  of  ships,  the  tonnage,  or  the 
number  of  men  by  whom  they  were  manned. 
The  return  showed  ninety  steam- vessels, 
manned  by  1,369  men,  and  a  tonnage  of 
14,811    tons.     By  accident  his  attention 
was  directed  to  tbe  fact  that  there  were 
several  vessels  in  the  return  having  the 
same  name  ;  that  not  less  then  fifteen  ves- 
sels were  in  this  position  —  eight  of  them 
Government  steamers,  and  seven  of  them 
merchant  steamers — all  of  them  being  en- 
tered twice  over;  the  tonnage  of  each  was 
nearly  the  same,  and  they  were  all  manned 
by  nearly  the  same  number  of  crews.     It 
was,  therefore,  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that   the  entry  of  these  ships  had  been 
given  twice  over.    There  were  three  others 
of  which  he  had  very  great  suspicion  — 
these  were   the    Wilbej^orce,  the   Ocean, 
and    the    Sir    William    Wallace,       The 
Sir    Willia7n    Wallace   was   given    three 
times.      Of  the  other  two,  the  crews  not 
being  exactly  alike  in  both   cases,  there 
was   some  doubt  whether  they  were  the 


same  vessels  repeated,  or  different  ressels 
of  the  same  name.  The  result  of  this 
inaccuracy  was,  that  the  return  showed 
a  steam  force  of  ninety,  instead  of  only 
seventy-two  ships;  a  force  of  men  amount- 
ing to  1,369,  instead  of  1,123 ;  and  a 
tonnage  of  14,811,  instead  of  12,459. 
It  was  impossible  for  that  House  to  legis- 
late on  the  authority  of  such  returns  as 
these.  His  object  in  moving  for  these  re- 
turns was  to  obtain  a  correction  of  another 
return  which  had  been  presented,  and  in 
which  the  amount  of  protected  and  unpro- 
tected trade  was  given  in  a  paper  compiled 
by  Mr.  Porter.  That  paper  stated  the 
amount  of  the  trade  to  France  in  1824  to 
be  82,650  tons  ;  while  last  year  it  was  re- 
presented to  have  increased  to  526,821 
tons.  He  doubted  this  return,  as  he  could 
not  believe  that  the  miserable  steam-boats 
which  cross  the  Channel  could  have  been 
introduced  with  their  repeated  voyages 
to  make  up  this  enormous  amount  of 
tonnage.  The  two  returns,  however,  cor- 
rected each  other;  and  the  last  one 
showed  that  the  seventy-two  vessels,  with 
the  number  of  men  and  the  amount  of 
tonnage  he  had  stated,  figured  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  as  representing 
388,313  tons.  He  called  for  the  return 
in  order  that  the  country  might  not  be  de- 
ceived, in  treating  of  the  navigation  laws, 
by  unexplained  official  returns  showing  a 
great  array  of  figures.  Four  of  these 
steamers  alone,  which  measured  in  the 
average  111  tons,  and  were  manned  only 
by  52  men,  by  dint  of  making  within  the 
year  548  trips  across  the  Channel,  figured 
in  the  returns  as  representing  61,441  tons 
engaged  in  our  foreign  trade.  In  point  of 
fact,  in  Mr.  Porter *s  returns  these  four 
miserable  little  steam-boats,  averaging  111 
tons  each,  figured  as  of  superior  importance 
to  sixty  great  East  Indiamen  of  1,000  tons 
apiece,  and  manned  by  3,000  seamen. 
He  thought  it  was  only  right  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  subject,  as  a 
warning  with  regard  to  other  returns;  and 
though  he  made  no  complaint  against  the 
Government,  he  certainly  thought  the 
House  was  entitled  to  expect  accuracy  in 
the  officers  employed  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties entrusted  to  them. 

Mr.  PARKER  said,  it  was,  no  doubt,  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  correct  re- 
turns should  be  made  to  the  House.  With 
respect  to  the  report  now  before  them,  he 
thought  there  was  no  doubt  that  there  had 
been,  by  mistake,  inserted  a  duplication  of 
vessels.     Perhaps  this  might  be  accounted 
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for  bj  a  yessel  at  one  period  leaving  one 
port,  and  at  another  time  another  port;  as, 
for  example,  a  vessel  sailing  from  London, 
and  then  at  a  future  period  sailing  from 
Dover.  He  believed,  however,  that  gene- 
rally speaking,  in  all  other  respects  the  re- 
turn was  accurate.  The  rest  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  explanation  was  inaudible. 

CHELTENHAM  ELECTION. 
Mr.  WALPOLE  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  following  Gentlemen  as  the 
Committee  for  considering  the  petition  of 
Sir  Willoughbj  Jones,  Bart.,  M.P. :— Mr. 
Walpole,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Sir  Fred- 
erick Thesiger,  Sir  George  Grey,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  Mr. 
George  Turner,  Mr.  Bemal,  Mr.  Greene, 
Mr.  Wrightson^  and  Sir  William  Heathcote. 


Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  he  had 
no  wish  to  oppose  the  Motion  to  any  ex- 
tent; but  as  the  names  included  four  Gen- 
tlemen learned  in  the  law,  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  opinion  on  the  question  to 
be  submitted  to  consideration,  he  thought 
that  the  names  of  the  Solicitor  General 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Devonport,  who 
had  opposed  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, should  be  added.  He  thought  that 
this  arrangement  was  only  fair,  and  if  it 
was  not  agreed  to,  he  would  not  consider 
himself  bound  to  abide  by  the  report. 

Committee,  as  originally  proposed,  was 
appointed. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Eight 
o'clock  till  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary. 
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Banking  {Scotland  and  Ireland), 

c.  Question  (Col.  Mure),  208;  Observations 
(Mr.  J.  A.  Smith),  860 

Baring,  Right  lion.  F.  T.,  Portsmouth 
Bank  of  England,  Returns  moved  for,  210 
Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,   Comm. 
moved  for,  609 

Baiiino,  Mr.  T.,  Huntingdon 

Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Comm. 

moved  for,  436,  1038 
Rio  do  la  Plata— Blockade  of,  967 

Battersea  Park, 
c.  Question  (Sir  R.  II.  Inglis),  697 

Beaumont,  Lord 

Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Com.  1203 
Denunciations  from  the  Altar  (Ireland),  694 
Roman  Catholic  Bulls,  674 
Rome,  Diplomatic  Relations  with,  1062 
Switzerland,  Atfairs  of,  1002 


Bentinck,  Lord  W.  G.  F.  C,  King^s  Lynn 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  169 
Bank  Charter  Act,  150 
Commercial  Distress — ^The  Currency,   Comm. 

moved  for,  070 ;    Nomination  of  Members, 

Amend.   1035,  1040,   1141;   Amend.  1160, 

1163,  1169,  1171,  1174,  1176 
Debates,  Adjournment  of,  1181 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  moTed  for, 

1381 
Railways,  Leave,  236  ;  Rep.  999 
Shipping— Official  Returns,  1439 
Speaker,  Choice  of  a,  5 

Berkeley,  Hon.  Capt.  M.  F.  F.,    Olou- 
cester 
Privilege  —  West    Gloucostershirc    Election, 
Comm.  moved  for,  1067,  1074 

Berkeley,  Hon.  G.  C.  G.  F.,  Gloucester- 
shire, W. 
Privilege  —  West    Gloucestershire    Election, 
Comm.  moved  for,  1074 

Bernard,  Viscount,  Bandon  Bridge 
Crime  and  Outrage  (IrcUnd),  Leave,  342 

Blackall,  Major  S.  W.,  Longford 

Loan,  Irish,  Expenditure  of,  Returns  moyed 

for,  477,  478 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  Comm.  moved  for,  786, 

797 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  2R.  1126 

Blewitt,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Monmouthshire 
Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Comm, 
moved  for,  413,  589 

BowRiNG,  Dr.  J.,  Bolton 

Commercial  Distress — Tho  Currency,   Comm. 

moved  for,  1168 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Leave,  280 
Debates,  Adjournment  of,  1179 
Ecclesiastical    Commissioners,    Res.    Amend. 

1121 
Health  of  Towns,  266 
Man,  Isle  of,  2((9 
Parliament,  New  IIouscs  of,  Comm.  moved  for, 

1402 
I'arliament  of  Ireland,  Comm.  moved  for,  784 
Private  Business,  Comm.  moved  for,  226 

Brazil,  Trade  with, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  J.  Wilson),  751; — Commercial 
Treaty  vjith,  Question  (Mr.  Thomely),  1233 

Bribery  and  Corruption, 
c.  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  211 

Brigiit,  Mr.  J.,  Manchester 

Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireknd),  3R.  982 
Railways  (India),  927 

BROxnERTOX,  Mr.  J.,  Salford 
Business  of  the  House,  251 
Crime  and  Outrage  (IreUind),  I..eave,  861 
Debates,  Adjournment  of,  1178,  1181 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Res.  1120 
Public  Business,  210 
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Brougham,  Lord 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  53 

Bank  Charter  Act,  220 

Brown,  H.  A.,  Case  of,  1045,  1050 

Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Comm. 

moved  for,  508 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Com.  1224 
Denunciations  from  the  Altar  (Ireland),  694, 

696 
Public  Business,  State  of,  1416 
Real  Property  Commission,  Papers  moved  for, 

1407 
Roman  Catholic  Absolution,  1406 
SUve  Trade,  The,  207 

Brown,  H,  A.,  Case  of 

L  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  1046 

Browne,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Mayo 

Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  2R.,  738,  741 

Buron  v.  Denman,  Case  of, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Urquhart),  1066 

Business  of  the  House, 
e.  Motion  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  248 ;  Observa- 
tions (Sir  G.  Grey),  859 

Business,  Private, 
e.  Comm.  moved  for  (Rt.  hon.  H.  Labouchere), 
221,  1417 

Business,  Public, 

I.  Question  (Lord  Redesdale),  208 ;  Observa- 
tions (Earl  of  Ellenborough),  1412 
c.  Observation  (Mr.  Brotherton),  210 

Buxton,  Sir  E.  N.,  Essex,  8. 

New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  1025 

Callaghan,  Mr.  D.,  Cork  City 

Commercial  Distress — The   Currency,   Comm. 

moved  for,  1175 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Leave,  355;  211. 

887 

Campbell,  Lord 
Denunciations  from  the  Altar  (Ireland),  693, 

696 
Ministers'  Money  (Ireland),  855 

Card  WELL,  Mr.  E.,  Liverpool 

Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Comm. 

moved  for,  1155 
New  Zeahind  Government,  Leave,  1021 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  2R.  849 

Cashel,  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of,  and 
Captain  Morris, 
e.  Correspondence  moved  for  (Mr.  Maher),  214 

Cayley,  Mr.  E,  S.,   Yorkshire,  N.  B. 
Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,    Comm. 
moved  for,  466,  1043,  1171 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (The  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Cottenham) 
Parliament,  Opening  of  the,  2 


Chancellor  op  the  Exchequer  (Right 

Hon.  Sir  C.  Wood),  Halifax 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  147 
Bank  Charter  Act,  150,  228,  967 
Bank  of  England,  Returns  moved  for,  210 
Banking  (Scotland  and  Ireland),  268,  860 
Chancery,  Estates  in  (Ireland),  Return  moved 

for,  525 
Cheltenham  Election  Petition,  Comm.  moved 

for,  1351 
Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Conmi. 

moved  for,  374,  414,  425,560, 565,  567, 970, 

1030,  1032,  1037,  1040,  1042,   1044,  1045, 

1126,  1165,  1168 
Corn  and  Navigation  Laws,  967 
Excise,  Laws,  217  ;— Malt,  227 ;— Hops,  269 
Loan,  Irish,  Expenditure  of.  Return  moved  for, 

478 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  2R.  1126 
Railway  Bills,  Comm.  moved  for,  248 
Railways,  Leave,  228 ;  Com.  cl.  7,  599,  600, 

603 ;  Rep.  991 ;  add.  cl.  1002 
Relief  Money  (Ireland),  266 
Spirits,  British  and  Foreign,  697 
Taxation,  928 

Chancery  Estates  {Ireland), 
c.  Return  moved  for  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  525 ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  527 

Cheltenham  Election  Petition, 
c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Mr.  Walpole),  1345,  [A. 
134,  N.  125,   M.  9]  1352;   Nomination  of 
Comm.  1441 


Church  Rates, 
e.  Question  (Col.  Salwey),  1233 

Clanricarde,  Marquess  of 
Brown,  II.  A.,  Case  of,  1049 

Clay,  Sir  W.,  Tower  Hamlets 

Commercial  Distress — The   Currency,  Comm. 
moved  for,  584 

Clerk,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Dovor 
Railways,  Com.  cl.  7,  602 

Clive,  Viscount,  Shropshire,  N. 
Now  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  1029 

Cochrane,  Mr.  A.  D.  R.  W.  B.,  Bridport 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  2R  876 ;  Com. 

958. 959 
Entailed  Estates  (Scotland),  211 
Greece— Loans,  925,  926 
Ryan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  931 

Colonies,  Copyright  in  the, 
c.  Question  (Viscount  Mahon),  751 

Colonies,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the, 
c.   Question  (Mr.  C.  Anstey),  149; — A^fgistant 
Under  Secretary,  Question  (Mr.  C.  Anstey), 
228 

Colville,  Lord 
Medals,  Naval  and  Military,  1336 

Commercial  Distress — The  Currency, 
I.  Question  (Lord  Stanley),  207;  Comm.  moved 
for,  (Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  481 
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Commercial  Dufretf— oontinved. 
c,  Comm.  moTed  for  (Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer), 374 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  J.  Wilson),  414 : 
Adj.  Debate,  581,  604  ;  Amend.  Adj.  (Mr.  J. 
Stuart),  [A.  46,  N.  267,  M.  212]  672  ;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  674;  Question  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck),  970  ;  Nomination  of  Members,  10.30  ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  1031,  [A.  67.  N.  146, 
M.  89]  1034 ;  Amend.  (Lord  G.  Bentinck), 
1035,  [o.  m.  A.  136.  N.  46,  M.  91]  1038 ; 
Amend.  Adj.  (Mr.  Forbes),  1040;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  1045  ;  Original  Motion  agreed  to, 
t6.,  1126;  Amend.  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  1160, 
[o.  m.  A.  194,  N.  77,  M.  117]  1161 ;  2nd 
Amend,  [o.  m.  A.  167,  N.  101,  M.  66]  1168  ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Wakley),  [o.  m.  A.  188,  N.  97, 
M.  91]  1165  ;  Amend.  Adj.  (Mr.  Wakley), 
1167;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1171;  Amend. 
(Lord  G.  Bentinck),  [o.  m.  A.  172,  N.  106, 
M.  67]  t6.  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  1174 ; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  1176  ;  Amend.  (Lord  G. 
Bentinck),  [o.  m.  A.  162,  N.  122,  M.  80]  ib. ; 
Observations  (Mr.  Hindley),  1426 

Commercial  Treaty — Brazil, 

c.  Question  (Mr.Thornoly),  1232 

Copyhold  Tenures, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Aglionby),  024 

Copyright  in  the  Colonies, 
e.  Question  (Viscount  Mahon),  761 

Com  Laws,  Suspension  of  the, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Sandars),  967 

CoTTENHAM,  Lord,  see  Chakcellor,  The 
Lord 

County  Courts, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Walpole),  374 

Crawford,  Mr.  W.  S.,  Rochdale 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  125 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Leave,  363  ;  2R. 
911 

Crime  and  Outrage  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  270;  Amend.  (Mr.   Wakley).  360; 

Amend.  Adj.  (Mr.  Reynolds),  362  ;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  ib.,  [o.  q,  A.  233,  N.  20,  M.  213] 

363 ;  [o.  m.  A.  224,  N.   18,  M.  206]  366  ; 

IR.*  ib. ;  211.  Amend.  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell), 

701  ;  Amend.  Adj.  (Mr.  Fagan),  [A.  18,  N. 

289,  M.  271]  748  ;  Order  of  the  Day  read, 

750  ;  2R.  800,  [A.  296,  N.  19,  M.  277]  921  ; 

Com.  930  ;  ct.  1,  Amend.  (Mr.  J.  O'Connell), 

9f5(),  [A.  4,  N.  203,  M.  199]  961 ;  add.  el. 

(Mr.  Baines),  ib.;  Rep.  962  ;  3R.  974,  [A. 

173,  N.  14,  M.  169]  990;  Bill  passed.  991 
I.  IR.*  963;   2R.   1123;  Com.   1182;  Rep.* 

1230;  3R.  1341;  BUI  passed,  1342;   Royal 

Assent,  1404 

Crime  in  Ireland, 
I.  Petitions  (Lord  Famham),  866 

Criminal  Appeal,  Court  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Ewart),  627 

Currency,  The — Commercial  Distress, 
I.  Question  (Lord  Stanley),  207 ;  Comm.  moved 
for  (Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  481 


Cuirreney,  TAe-^continned. 
c.  Comm.  moTed  for  (Chanoellor  of  the  Ezehe- 
quer),  374 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  J.  Wilson),  414 ; 
Adj.  Debate,  681,  604 ;  Amend.  Adj.  (BIr.  J. 
Stuart),  [A.  46,  N.  267,  M.  212]  073 ;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  674 ;  Question  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck), 070  ;  Nomination  of  Members,  1080 ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Hume),  1081,  [A.  67,  N.  146, 
M.  89]  1034;  Amend.  (Lord  G.  Bentinck), 
1036,  [o.  m.  A.  136,  N.  46,  M.  91]  1088 ; 
Amend.  Adj.  (BIr.  Forbes),  1040 ;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  1046  ;  Original  Motion  agreed  to, 
ib.,  1126 ;  Amend.  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  1160, 
[0.  m.  A.  194,  N.  77,  M.  117]  1161 ;  2nd. 
Amend,  [o.  m.  A.  167.  N.  101,  M.  66]  1163 ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Wakley),  [o.  m.  A.  188,  N.  »7, 
M.  91]  1166 ;  Amend.  Adj.  (BIr.  Wakley), 
1167;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1171;  Amend. 
(Lord  G.  Bentinck),  [o.  m.  A.  172.  N.  105, 
M.  67]  ib.  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  1174 ; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  1176 ;  Amend.  (Lord  G. 
Bentinck),  [o.  m.  A.  162, N.  122, M.  SO]%b.; 
Observations  (Mr.  Hindley),  1426 

Debates,  Adjournment  of,  at  12  o*  Clock, 
c.  Motion  (Mr.  Brotherton),  1178,  [A.  83,  N. 
57,  M.  24]  1181 

Deerino,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Aylesbury 
Adjournment — Ireland,  1486 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Ret.  1105 
Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  630 

Defences,  National, 
c.  Observations  (Lord  J.  Rnssell),  966  ;  Qnei- 
tion  (Viscount  Ingestre),  1281 

Denunciations  from  the  Altar  (Ireland), 
I.  Question  (Lord  Famham),  675 
e.  Question  (Hon.  Oapt.  Harris),  700;  (Sir  B. 
Hall),  1233 

Devon,  Earl  of 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  2R.  1230 ;  Rep.  1843, 
1348 

Devonport,  Spiritual  Destitution  in, 
I.  Observations  (Bishop  of  Exeter),  063 

Disraeli,  Mr.  B.,  Buckinghamshire 

Commercial  Distress — The   Currency,   Goiom. 

moved  for,  636,  1048 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Leave,  856 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  moved  for, 

1281,  1806,  1321 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  Comm.  moved  for,  798 
Poor    Law   Administration  Aot  Amendmenty 

Leave,  623 

Divett,  Mr.  E.,  Exeter 
Railways,  Leave,  238 

Divisions,  List  of 

Cheltenham  Election  Petition,  Comm.  moTod 
for  (Mr.  Walpole),  [A.  184,  N.  125,  M.  9] 
1362 

Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Comm. 
moved  for  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer j. 
Amend.  Adj.  (Mr.  J.  Stuart),  [A.  45,  N. 
267,  M.  212]  672  ;  Nomination  of  Memberi, 
Amend.  (Mr.  Home),  [A,  57,  N.  146,  M.  89] 
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D1TI810N8,  List  of—ecntinued. 
1034 ;  Amend.  (Lord  G.  Beatmok),  [0.  m.  A. 
136,  N.  45.  M.  911  1038  ;  Amend.  (Lord  G. 
Bentlnek).  [0.  m,  A.  194,  N.  n,  M.  117] 
Uei :  2nd  Amend.  [0.  m.  A.  167.  N.  101, 
M.  66]  1163  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Waklej),  [0.  m. 
A.  188,  N.  97,  M.  91]  1165 ;  Amend.  (Lord 
G.  Bentinek),  [0.  m.  A.  172.  N.  105.  M.  67] 
1171 ;  2nd  Amend.  [0.  m.  A.  152,  K.  122, 
M.  80]  1176 

Crime  And  Outrage  Bill  (Ireland),  Leave. 
Amend.  (Mr.  Wakley).  [0.  a.  A.  233,  N.  20. 
M.  213]  364 ;  2R.  [A.  296.  N.  19.  M.  277] 
921 ;  Com.  el.  1,  Amend.  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 
nell),  [A.  4.  N.  203,  M.  199]  961 ;  dR.  [A. 
173,  N.  14,  M.  159]  990 

Debates.  Adjournment  of.  at  12  o'Clook,  Mo- 
tion (Mr.  Brotherton),  [A.  33,  N.  57.  M.  24] 
1181 

Eoolesiastical  Commissioners.  Res,  Amend. 
(Dr.  Bowring),  [A.  65.  N.  130,  M.  65]  1121 

Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  mored  for, 
(Lord  J.  Russell),  [A.  253,  N.  186,  M.  67] 
1397 

Parliament  of  Ireland.  Comm.  moTed  for  (Mr. 
F.  O'Connor),  [A.  23,  N.  255,  M.  232]  797 

Roman  Catholio  Relief  Bill,  2R.  [A.  168,  N. 
185,  M.  33]  852 

Drumlanrig,  Viscount,  Dum/ries-shire 
Jews.  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  mored  for, 
1376 

Drummond.  Mr.  H.,  Surrey,  W. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  91 
Commeroial  Distress — ^The  Correnoy,  Comm. 

moyed  for.  571,  1134 
Excise  Regulations — Malt,  227 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  moved  for, 

1378 
Privilege  —  West    Glouoestershirt    Eleotion, 

Comm.  moved  for.  1078 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  2R.  819 

Duncan,  Viscount,  Bath 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  858 

DuNDAs,  Sir  D.»  see  Solicitor  General, 
The 

Dunne,  Lieut.-Col.  F.  P.,  Portarlington 
Adjournment — Ireland.  1434 
Poor  Law  Unions  (Ireland).  1065 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners , 
c.  Res.  (Mr.  Horsman).  1083;   Amend.  (Dr. 
Bowring),  [A.  65,  N.  130.  M.  65]  1121 

Edinburgh  Election, 
e.  Observations  (The  Speaker),  209 

EoLiNTOUN,  Earl  of 
Commeroial  Distress-^The  CnrreBoj,  Oomm. 
moved  for,  516 

Ellenborouoh,  Earl  of 
Hypothecation  of  Goods  (India),  Papers  moved 

for.  366 
Public  Buflinesi,  State  of;  1412 


Ellice,  Right  Hon.  E.,  Coventry 
Commercial  Distress  —  The  Correncj,  Com* 

moved  ior,  546 
Railways,  Leave,  239 

Elphinstons.  Lord 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  29 

Enniskillen,  Earl  of 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  8R.  1844 

Entailed  Estates  (Scotland), 
c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane;,  211 

Epiphany  Quarter  Sessions  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1065 

EwART,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries 
Bank  Charter  Act,  228 
Business  of  the  House,  251 
Commercial  Distress-^The  Currency,  Comm. 

moved  for,  1032 
Criminal  Appeal.  Court  of,  527 
Debates,  Adjournment  of,  1170 
PUta,  Rio  de  la,  1437.  1438 
Sattara,  Rigah  of,  254 
Taxation,  927 
Transportation  of  an  Innocent  Man,  1436 

Exchequer,    Chancellor    of    the,    see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Excise  Laws, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Home),  217 ;  (Mr.  H.  Drum- 
mond), 227 ;  (Mr.  Frewen),  268 

Exeter,  Blsbop  of 
Devonport,  Spiritual  Destitution  in,  963 

Exeter's,  Bishop  of.  Letter — Dr.  Hamp' 
den, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  H.  Grattan),  1355 

Fag  AN,  Mr.  W.,  Cork  City 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Leave,  828 ;  2R. 

Amend.  Adj.  747 
Parliament  of  Ireland.  Comm.  moved  for,  789, 

Amend.  A<y.  791,  794,  796 

Farnham,  Lord 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Com.  1190 
Crime  in  Ireland.  856 

Denunciations  from  the  Altar  (Ireland).  675 
Murders  (Ireland),  Petition.  478 

Farrer,  Mr.  J.,  Durham,  S. 
Roman  Catholic  Relief.  2R.  850 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  60 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Com.  1203 

Forbes,  Mr.  W.,  Stirlingshire 
Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Oomm. 
moved  for,  1032,  Amend.  1040 

F0R8TBR,  Mr.  M.,  Bertoiek'On- Tweed 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of^  Conun.  moved  for, 
1832 
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Fox,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Longford 

Crime    and   Outrage   (Ireland),   Leave,    341 ; 
Com.  cl.  1,  060,  961 

Fox.  Mr,  W.  J..  Oldham 

Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  moved  for, 
1265 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Boscommon 
Poor  Law  Administration    Act   Amendment, 

Leave,  623 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  2R.  1126 
Relief  Money  (Ireland),  266 

Frewen,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Sussex,  E. 
Hop  Duty — Excise  Laws,  268 
Turnpike  Trusts,  Amalgamation  of.  Res.  368, 
370 

Gardner,  Mr.  R.,  Leicester 

Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  2R.  745 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  Oxford 
University 
Adjournment — Navigation  Laws,  1427 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Res.  1121 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  moved  for, 

1282 
New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  1009 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  2R.  840 

Gloucestershire,    West,    Election — Prim- 
lege, 
e.  Comm.  moved  for  (Mr.  Wakley),  1067;  Adj. 
Debate,  1353  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  1354  ;  Pe- 
tition referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges, ib. 

GouLBURN,  Right  Hon.    H.,    Cambridge 
University 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Res.  1115,  1120 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.   moved  for, 

1314 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  2R.  847 
Spirits,  British  and  Foreign,  6U7 

Grace,  Mr.  0.  D.  J.,  Roscommon 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  2R.  010 

Grafton,  Duke  of 

Commercial  Distress — The   Currency,  Comm. 
moved  for,  511 

Granbt,  Marquess  of,  Stamford 
Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Comm, 
moved  for,  604 

Granville,  Earl  of 

Railways,  2R.  1123,  1125 

Grattan,  Mr.  H.,  Meath  Co. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Amend.  76, 

143 
Adjournment — Ireland,  1435 
Crime  and  Outrapo  (Ireland),  2R.  720 
Exeter's,  IJishop  of.  Letter,  1355 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  Comm.  moved  for,  768 

Greece — Loans, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Cochrane),  025 


Gret,  Earl 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  62 
Bank  Charter  Act,  63,  220 
Bank  of  England,  209,  218,  219,  220 
Commercial    Distress  —  The   Currency,  308; 

Comm.  moved  for,  499 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Com.  1213, 1217 
Denunciations  from  the  Altar  (IreUnd),  695 
Medals,  Military  and  Naval,  1053 
Public  Business,  208,  209 
Rome,  Diplomatic  Relations  with,  1061 
Slave  Trade,  The,  207 

Gret,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Northumberland 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  93 ;  Report, 

161 
Adjournment  (Ireland),  1435 
Business  of  the  Uouse,  859 
Chancery,  Estates  (Ireland),  Return  moved  for, 

527 
Cheltenham  Election  Petition,  Comm.  moTed 

for,  1349 
Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Gomm, 

moved  for,  1043 
Copyhold  Tenures,  924 
County  Courts,  374 
Crime  and  Outrage,  Leave,  370, 351,  358,  363; 

2R.  701,  726,  747,  750,  861,  867;  Com.  cl. 

1,  960  ;  3R.  974 
Criminal  Appeal,  Court  of,  528 
Debates,  Adjournment  of,  1180 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Res.  1097,  1120 
Entailed  Estates  (Scotland),  211 
Man,  Isle  of,  269 
Measures  for  Ireland,  371 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  Comm.  moved  for,  753 ; 

Amend.  765,  795 
Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum,  530 
Poor  Law  Administration    Act   Amendment, 

I^ave,  623 
Poor  Law  Unions  (Ireland),  1065 
Privilege  —  West    Gloucestershire    Election, 

Comm.  moved  for,  1081 ;  Amend.  1354 
Railways,  Rep.  998 
Roman  Catholic  Charities,  Leave,  213 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Leave,  213 ;  2R.  883, 

851 
Settlement,  Law  of,  211 
Stock  in  Trade,  Rating  of,  1439 
Taxation  of  Suitors,  Comm.  moved  for,  519 
Transportation  of  an  Innocent  Man,  1436 

Grosvenor,  Right  Hon.  Lord  R.,  Mid- 
dlesex 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Res.  1114 

Guinness,  Mr.  R.  S.,  Kinsale 
Chancery    Estates    (Irehind),    Return  moved 
for,  526 

Hall,  Sir  B.,  Marylehone 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  114 
Adjournment — Ireland,  1434 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  3R.  904;  3R. 

089 
Denunciations  from  the  Altar  (Ireland),  1338 
Ryan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  933 

Hamburg, 
c.  Question,  (Mr.  Hutt),  859 
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Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  A.,  Dublin  University 
Chancery,  Estates  (Ireland),  Return  moved  for, 
fi26 

Hampden^  Dr, — Th$  Bishops*  Bemon- 
strance,  % 

c.  Question  (Mr.  0.  Lushington),  966  ; — Bishop 

^Exeter' a  Letter  (Mr.  H.  Grattan),  1355 
I,  Question  (Marquess  of  Londonderry),  1337 

Hardwiokb,  Earl  of 
Denunciations  from  the  Altar  (IreUuid),  694 

Harris,  Hon.  Capt.  E.  A.  J.,  Christchurch 
Commercial  Distress — The   Currency,  Comm. 

moved  for,  1044,  1171 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  2R.  919 
Denunciations  from  the  Altar)  Ireland;,  700, 701 

Hastds,  Mr.  A.,  Paisley 
Conmieroial  Distress — The  Currency,  Comm. 
moved  for,  1160 

Health  of  Towns, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Baines),  265 

Henley,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 

Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Comm. 

moved  for,  413 
Railways,  Com.  cl  7,  599,  603  ;  Rep.  1001 

Herries,  Right  Hon.  J.  C,  Stamford 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  143 
Adjournment,  1430 

Commercial  Distress — The   Currency,   Comm. 
moved  for,  618,  1032,  1044, 1158,  1430 

Heywood,  Mr.  J.,  Lancashire,  N. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  64 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Res.  1118 

Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C,  Evesham 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Her  Majesty's 
Answer,  227 

HiNDLEY,  Mr.  C,  Ashton-under-Lyne 
Adjournment — Commercial  Distress,  1426 
Bank  of  England,  Returns  moved  for,  210 

Hogg,  Sir  J.  W.,  Iloniton 
Sattara,  Rajah  of,  253,  258 

Hop  Duty — Excise  Laws, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Frewen),  268 

Hope,  Mr.  J.  A.  B.,  Maidstone 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  moved  for, 
1364 

HoRSMAN,  Mr.  E.,  Cockermouth 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Leave,  321 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Res.  1083,  1099, 
1101,  1118,  1121 

Hudson,  Mr.  G.,  Sunderland 

Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland],  Leave,  357 
Private  Business,  Conmi.  moved  for,  226 
Railways,  Leave,  343 ;  Com.  cl  7,  599,  609 


Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose,  Ae, 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  189, 

195 
Business  of  the  House,  250 
Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Comm. 

moved  for,  970 ;    Nomination  of  Members, 

Amend.  1030,  1151 
Crime  and  Outrage  (IreUnd),  2R.  881 ;  8R. 

989 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Res.  1103 
Excise  Laws,  217 

New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  1019,  1022 
Portugal,  860 

Private  Business,  Comm.  moved  for,  224 
Privilege  —  West     Gloucestershire     EleotioDi 

Comm.  moved  for,  1075 
Railways,  Rep.  add,  el.  1002 
Roman  Catholic  Charities,  Leave,  214 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  Leave,  214;  2R.  848 
Sattara,  Rajah  of,  252, 253 
Spirits,  British  and  Foreign,  697 
Supply,  269,  270 

HuTT,  Mr.  W.,  GaUshead 
Hamburg,  859 

Hypothecation  of  Goods  (Lidia), 
L  Papers  moved  for  (Earl  of  EUenborough), 
366 

India, 
HypothecaJtum  of  Ooods,  I.  Papers  moved  for 

(Earl  of  EUenborough),  366 
Railways,  e.  Question  (Viscount  Jocelyn),  926 

Ingestre,  Viscount,  Staffordshire,  S. 

Defence  of  the  Country,  1231 
Napier,  Rear  Adm.,  his  Portuguese  Pension, 
149 

Inolis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  112 
Battersea  Park,  697 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Res.  1105 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  moved  for. 

Amend.  1249,  1400 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  Comm.  moved  for, 

1332,  1335,  1401 
Private  Business,  Comm.  moved  for,  1420 
Privilege  —  West     Gloucestershire    Election, 

Comm.  moved  for,  1075 
Roman  Catholic  Charities,  Leave,  213 
Roman    Catholic    Relief,    Leave,    213;    2R. 

Amend.  810 
Rome,  Diplomatic  Relations  with,  925 
Speaker,  Choice  of  a,  6 
Stock  in  Trade,  Rating  of,  1438 

Ireland, 
Banking,  c.  Question  (Col.  Mure),  267 
Cashel,  Raman  Catiiclxe  Cleryy  of,  and  Captain 

Morrit,  c.  Correspondence  moved  for  (The 

0'GormanMahon),214 
Chancery  EttaJtes,  c.  Return  moved  for  (Mr. 

B.  Osborne),  525 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  527 
Crime  and  Outrage,  see  Crime  and  Outrage 

{Ireland)  BiU 
Crime  in  Ireland,  I.  Petitions  (Lord  Fambam), 

856 
DenuneiaHmsfrom  the  AUar,  I.  Question  (Lon) 

Famham),  675 
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/n^ani— eontinued. 
c,  QuMtion  (Hon.   Captain   Harris),   700;  (Sir 

B.  Hall),  1233 
Loan,  Expenditure  off  e.  Return  moved   for 

(Major  BlaokaU).  477;  Motion  withdrawn,  478 
Meaturet  for,  e.  Observations  (Mr.  J.  O'Con- 

nell).  370 
Miniiten'  Money,  I,  Petition  (Lord  Campbell), 

855 
c.  Question  (Mr.  J.  O'Brien),  1233 
Murders,  I.  Petition  (Lord  Farnham),  478 
JParliament  of  Ireland,  e.  Comm.  moved  for 

(Mr.  F.  O'Connor),  752 
Poor  Law,  I.  Returns  (Marquess  of  Lansdowne), 

1406 
e.  Observations  (Mr.  Monsell),  1424 
Poor  Law  Unton$,  c.  Question  (Lieut.  Colonel 

Dunne),  1065 
Publie  Works,  see  Public  Works  (Ireland)  Bill 
Relief  Money,  c.  Question  (Mr.  F.  French),  266 
Ryan,  Right  Rev*  Dr,,  c.  Observations  (Mr. 

Monsell),  928 
State  of,  I.  Return  moved  for  (Duke  of  Rich- 
mond), 594 
Venus,  Changing  the,  c.  Questlon(Sir  J.  Walsh), 

750 

Jertis,  Sir  J.,  see  Attorney  General, 
The 

Jews,  Disabilities  of  the, 
c.  Comm.  moved  for  (Lord  J.  Russell),  1294 ; 
Adj.  Debate,  1356,  [A.  253,  N.  186,  M.  67] 
1397 

Jews  Disabilities  Bill, 
c.  IR.  1421 

JocELTN,  Viscount,  King's  Lynn 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Leave,  334 
Railways  (India),  926 

JoLLiFPE,  Sir  W,  G.  H.,  Petersfield 
Turnpike  Trusts,  Amalgamation  of,  Res.  369 

Jones,  Sir  W.,  Cheltenham 

Cheltenham  Election  Petition,  Comm.  moved 
for,  1351 

Keating,  Mr.  R.,  Water  ford  Co, 

Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  2R.  746 

Labouciiere,  Right  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  199 

Cashel,  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of.  Correspon- 
dence moved  for,  216 

Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Comm. 
moved  for,  1 1 60 

Copyright  in  the  Colonies,  751 

New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  1003,  1027 

Private  Bills,  924 

Private  Business,  Comm.  moved  for,  221,  225, 
1417 

Ryan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  930 

Land  Tax  Commissioners'  Names  Bill, 
c,  IR .•  1231 


Lansdowne,  Marquesi  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  42 
Commercial   Distress — ^The   Currency,  Comm. 

moved  for,  481,  491,  516,  517,  518 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  2R.  1123 ;  Coo. 

1183  ;3R.  1341 
Crime*in  IreUnd,  856,  857 
Denunoiatioos  from  the  Altar  (Ireland),  684, 

690 
Devonport,  Spiritual  Destitution  in,  065 
Hampden,  Dr. — The  Bishops'  Remonstranov. 

1338,  1341 
Ireland,  State  of.  Return  moved  for,  506 
Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Returns,  1406 
PubUo  Business,  State  of,  1412,  1415,  1416 
Rome,  Diplomatic  Relations  with,  1057 
Speaker,  Choice  of  a,  8,  9 
Switzerland,  Aflairs  of,  1064 

Law,  Hon.  C.  E.,  Cambridge  VhiversUy 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  inoT«d  fytf 
1856,  1386 

Lefevre,  Right  Hon.  C.  S.,  Hampshire^  N. 
Speaker,  Choice  of  a,  6— «««  Spxakib,  Tho 

Lewis,  Mr.  G.  C,  Herefordshire 
RaUways  (IreUnd),  926,  927 
Sattara,  Rajah  of,  254,  700 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  Linlithgow,  Ac, 
Adjournment — Ireland,  4(c.,  1495 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  Comm,  mortd  for, 

1334,  1403 
Public  Works  (Ireland),  2R.  1126 
Ryan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  929 

Loan,  Irish,  Expenditure  of 
c.  Returns  moved  for  (Migor  BUek*U)f  477; 
Motion  withdrawn,  478 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 
Crime  and  Outrage  (IreUnd),  dR.  1349 
Hampden,  Dr. — The  Bishops'   Remonatnaoe, 
1337 

LusHiNGTON,  Mr.  C,  Westminster 
Hampden,  Dr. — The  Bishops'  RemoBtteaDoe, 

960 

MacGregor,  Mr.  J.,  Glasgow 
Commercial  Distress,  Comm.  moved  for,  570 

Maher,  Mr.  N.,  Tipperary 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  128 
Cashel,  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of,  Corretpon- 
dence  moved  for,  214 

Mahon,  Viscount,  Hertford 
Copyright  in  the  Colonies,  751 

Mahon,  Mr.  J.  P.  0.  G.  (The  0 'Gorman 
Mahon),  Ennis 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  moved  for, 

1390 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  Comm.  moved  for»  794 
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Ualmesbubt,  Earl  of 
Denunoiations  from  the  Altar  (IreUnd),  088 

}talt — Excise  Begulations, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  H.  Drummond),  327 

Man,  Isle  of, 
e.  Question  (Dr.  Bowring),  260 

Marriage,  Law  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr,  Rioe),  373 

Masterman,  Mr,  J,,  London 
Commeroial  Distress — The  Currenoj,  Comm. 
moved  for,  588 

MtoBuresfor  Ireland, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  J.  O'Oonnell),  870 

Medals,  Military  and  Naval, 
I,  Question  (Duke  of  Riohmond),  1051 ;  (Lord 
ColviUe),  1336 

Metropolitan  Buildinas  Act, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  859 

Miles,  Mr,  W.,  Somersetshire,  E. 
Railways,  Com.  eU  7,  599 

MiLNES,  Mr,  R.  M,,  Pontefract 

Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  Comm.  moved  for, 
1402 

Ministers'  Money  {Ireland), 
I.  Petition  (Lord  Campbell),  855 
e.  Question  (Mr.  J.  O'Brien),  1233 

Mitchell,  Mr.  T,  A.,  Bridport 

Commercial  Distress — The  (Currency,  Comm. 
moved  for,  569 

MoFPATT,  Mr.  G.,  Dartmouth 
Spirits,  British  and  Foreign,  696 

MoLESWORTH,  Sir  W.,  Southwark 
Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,   Comm. 
moved  for,  453 

MoNSELL,  Mr.  W.,  Limerick  Co, 
Adjournment — Ireland,  Ac.,  1424 
Ryan,  Right  Rev.  Dr.,  928 

MoNTEAOLE,  Lord 

Ministers*  Money  (Ireland),  855 

Poor  Law  (Ireland),  Returns,  1406 

Public  Works  (Ireland),  2R.  1230,  1281 ;  Rep. 

1342 ;  That  the  Bill  do  pass,  1344 
Railway  Accounts,  Audit  of,  IR.  1405 
Railways,  2R.  1125 

Moore,  Mr.  G,  H.,  Mayo  Co. 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  2R.  914 

Morpeth,  Viscount,  Yorkshire,  W.  B, 
Battersea  Park,  698 
Health  of  Towns,  265,  266 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  moved  for,  1371 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  859 
Parliament,    New    Houses    of,   858 ;    Comm. 

moved  for,  1333,  1334,  1402,  1403,  1404 
Ryan,  Right  Rev,  Dr.,  938 


Morris,  Captain,  and  ih€  Roman  (kiiholic 
Clergy  of  Cashel, 
e.  Correspondence  moved  for    (Mr.  Haher), 
214 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmingham 
Railways,  Com.  el,  7,  602 

Murders  (Ireland), 
I,  Petition  (Lord  Farnham),  478 

Mure,  Colonel  W.,  Benfrewshire 
Banking  (ScotUmd  and  Ireland),  268 

Napier,  Bear  Admiral — his  Portuguese 
Pension, 
c.  Question  (Viscount  Ingestre),  149 

National  Defences, 
e.  Observations  (Lord  J.  Russell),  966 ;  Quet« 
tion  (Viscount  Ingestre),  1281 

Navigation  Laws, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Sandars),  967 ;  Observations 
(Rt.  Hon.  W.  B.  GUdstone),  1427 

Navy,  Medals  for  the, 
I,  Question  (Duke  of  Richmond),  1051;  (Lord 
Colville),  1336 

Newdegate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warvoickshire,  N, 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  202 
Adjournment,  1424 
Commercial  Distress — ^The  Currency,  Comm. 

moved  for,  559,  1139 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,  Comm.  moved  for, 

1365 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  2R.  838 
Tarifb,  Foreign,  698,  609 

New  Zealand  Oovemment  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1003  ;  IR.*  1030  ;  2R.*  1417 

O'Brien,  Sir  L..  Clare 
Adjournment — Ireland,  1429 

O'Brien,  Mr.  J.,  Limerick  City 
Ministers'  Money  (Ireland),  1233 

O'Brien,  Mr,  W.  S..  Limerick  Co, 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Irehind),  3R.  076 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  J.,  Limerick  City 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  97, 114, 115, 
117 

Cashel,  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of,  Correspon- 
dence moved  for,  217 

Crime  and  Outrage  (IreUnd),  Leave,  312  ;  2R. 
Amend.  701,  860,  861,  867, 923  ;  Com.  cl  1, 
Amend.  960 ;  Rep.  962 ;  3R.  Amend.  974, 
983 

Denunciations  from  tha  Altar  (Ireland)  700, 
1234 

Measures  for  Ireland,  370,  371 

Parliament  of  Ireland,  Comm.  moved  for,  769, 
785,  792,  793,  795 

Roman  Catholic  Relief,  2R.  822,  836 

Ryan,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  934 

SwitseriMd,  968,  969 
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O'CoNKELL,  Mr.  M.,  Tralee 
Address  in  Anstrer  to  the  Speech,  121 
Grime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Leave,  355,  363; 

2R.  741,  750.  897,  910 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  Comm.  moved  for,  788 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Kerry 
Crime  and  Outrage,  (Ireland)  Leave,  362 ;  3R. 
980 

O'Connor,  Mr.  F.,  Nottingham 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  HI 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Leave,  274,  317; 

2R.  728  ;  Amend.  Adj.  760,  889,  921;  Com. 

953 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  Comm.  moved  for,  752, 

768,  796 

0 'Flaherty,  Mr.  A.,  Galway 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Com.  953 
Parliament  of   Ireland,    Comm.    moved  for, 

777 

Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Middlesex 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  112 ;  Report, 

151 
Chancery,  Estates  (Ireland),  Return  moved  for, 

525,  526 
Commercial  Distress — The   Currencv,  Comm. 

moved  for,  1043,  1137;  Amend.  1174,  1176 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  859 
National  Defences,  966 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  Comm.  moved  for, 

1333,  1335,  1401,  1404 
Switierland,  Mediation  in,  701 

Outlawries  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  64 

Fakington,  Sir  J.  S.,  Droitwich 
Bribery  and  Corruption,  211 
Business  of  the  Ilouse,  248,  252 
Settlement,  Law  of,  211 

Palmer,  Mr.  R.,  Plymouth 

New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  1016 

Palmerstox,  Viscount,  Tiverton 

Brazil,  Trade  with,  752  ; — Commercial  Treaty 

with,  1232 
Greece — Loans,  926 
Hamburg,  859 
Portugal,  800 

Rio  de  la  Plata— Blockade  of  the,  968,  1438 
Rome,  Diplomatic  Relations  with,  925 
Switzerland,  372,  373,  701,  969 
Tariffs,  Foreign,  698 
Woollens,  Spanish  Import  Duties  on,  1355 

Parker,  Mr.  J.,  Sheffield 
Shipping— Official  Returns,  1440 
Supply,  200 

Parliament,  New  Houses  of, 
c.  Question  (Viscount  Duncan),  858  ; — Comm. 
moved  for  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),    1332;   Adj. 
Debate,  1401;  Motion  withdrawn,  1404 


Parliament  of  Ireland, 
e.  Question  (Sir  6.  Grey),  752 ;  Comm.  moved 
for  (Mr.  F.  O'Connor).  753 ;  Amend.  A<y. 
(Mr.  Fagan),  791 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  796 ; 
[A.  23,  N.  255,  M.  232]  797 

Parliament,  Opening  of, 
L  1;  Speech  of  the  Lords  Commissioners,  11; 

Address,  14 ;  Her  Majesty's  Answer,  207 
e.  64;  Amend.  (Mr.  H.  Grattan),  76;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  143;  Report,  151;  Her  Majesty's 

Answer,  227 

Pattison,  Mr.  J.,  London 

Bank  and  the  Government,  966,  967 
Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,  Comm. 
moved  for,  1133,  1159,  1176 

Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Deering),  530 

Pechell,  Captain  G.  R.,  Brighton 
Poor  Law  Administration  Act    Amendment, 
Leave,  523 

Peel,  Right  lion.  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 
Cheltenham  Election  Petition,  Conmi.  moved 

for,  1350 
Commercial  Distress — The  Currency,   Comm. 

moved  for,  427,  650,  973,  1169 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  Leave,  847;  2R. 

866 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,   Comm.  moved  for, 

1386 
Parliament,  New  Houses  of,  Comm.  moved  for, 

1335 
Privilege  —  West    Gloucestershire    Election', 

Comm.  moved  for,  1082 
Railways  (India),  927 

Plata,  Rio  de  la — Blockade  of  the, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  T.  Baring),  967;  (Mr.  Ewart), 
1437 

Plumptre,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Kent,  E. 

Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Res.  1097 
Jews,  Disabilities  of  the,   Comm.  moved  for, 

1321 
New  Zealand  Government,  Leave,  1026 
Roman  Catholic  Relief,  2R.  835 

Poor  Law  Administration  Act  Amend' 
ment  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  519  ;  Motion  withdrawn,  625 

Poor  Law  Commission,  The, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Bankcs),  148 

Poor  Law  (Ireland), 
I.  Returns  (Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  1406 

Poor  Law  Unions  {Ireland), 
c.  Question  (Lieut.  Col.  Dunne),  1065 

Portugal — Intervention, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  860 

Power,  Mr.  M.,  Cork  Co, 

Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland),  2R.  718 

Private  Bills, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Aglionby),  924 


